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PUNCH'S   ALMANACK   FOR    1919. 


OO-OO-RAYl"— it  is  a  warm  welcome  that  BIRD'S  Custard 
receives  from  the  youngsters  everywhere. 

Why  is  it  that  children  always  greet  the  arrival  of  Bird  s  Custard  with  such  joy  ?  The 
love  of  it  is  so  universal  that  there  must  be  more  to  attract  them  than  the  rich  creaminess  and 
soft  egg-like  tint  of  BIRD'S  Custard, — something  more  than  its  delicious  flavor.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this  wonderful  love  of  BIRD'S  Custard.  It  is  that  Dame  Nature  herself  leads  the 
children  through  instinct  to  a  Food  literally  packed  .with  just  the  kind  of  nourishment  that  is 
necessary  to  their  rapid  sturdy  growth  and  easy  for  them  to  assimilate. 

Birds  Custard 

is  so  good  for  growing  children,  because  it  adds  25%  to  the  food  value  of 
the   milk  with  which  it  is   prepared.    It's  just  as  good  for  grown-ups ! 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


CALENDAR,    1919. 
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Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


Colonel.   "Is  IT  TRUE  YOU  STEUCK  PRIVATE  JONES?" 

Private  Maloney  (addicted  to  politics).  "!HE  ANSWER  is  IN  THE  INFIRMARY,  SIR." 


Local  Food-Controller  (to  bather,  who  has  been  caught 
IT  S  AN  OFFENCE  AGAINST  THE  REALM  TO  TAKE  AN  IMMA 


crab).  "PUT  THAT  BACK  IMMEDIATELY 

••  CRUSTACEAN  OUT  OF  THE  WATER  IN  Vfi 


BEALISB 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


Culler.  "Is  MRS.  THOMPSON  AT  HOMK?" 

Cull,-,-.  "\VHAT  is  THE  TEMPERATURE  OP  HER  DRAWING-ROOM  ?  " 

1'iillrr.   ''AH,   THEN   I   WON'T  COMB  IN  TO-DAY." 


AfuiV.  "YES,  MADAM.'' 

Maid.   "ABOUT  FIFTY  DEC IlKES,   MADAM." 


Superintendent  of  Munition  ll''</7,-s.  "NOT  AKIIAID  OK  KAKLY  iioi'HS,  I  SUPPOSE?" 
Patriotic  Applicant.  "You  CAS'T  CLOSE  TOO  EARLY  FOR  ME.'' 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


THE    EYES    OF    THE    FLEET. 


Punch's    AlmanacK    for    1919. 


Patron  of  Chlfma  (to  attc nilant).   "OH,  I  MISSED   LAST  WEEK'S  EPISODE  OP  '  SYLVIA'S  SURPRISES.'     DID  8HB  E8CAPB  FBOM  THE   EATS 
HI  THE  Dl'NOEO.t  ?  " 

Attendant.  "Yrs.  Miss,  AND  WHAT'S  Monte.  SHE  GAVE  THB  VILLAIH  THB  KKOCK  BY  LBTTIKO  LOOSE  THB  COBRA  ox  HIM." 


OUR  CINEMAS   THIS  WINTER   WILL   KO   DODBT  SCOCEST  WARMTH  IN  THEIB  PEOOKAMMES.  AS^THERB  WILL  BE  NONE  TOO  MUCH  IM  THB 
»OI)n\)l.IUM. 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


THE    CHANGE    IN    BUSINESS    METHODS. 


BEFORE   THE  AVAK- 


AND— 


-GOOD  MOUSING,  MADAM.     PRAY  BE  SEATED.     PLEASANT 
WEATHER  FOR  THE  TIME  OF  TEAR,"  ETC. 


TO-DAY. 


"'WELL,  WOT  IS  IT?" 


"HALF-A-POUND  OF  BISCUITS,  MADAM?  CERTAINLY,  MADAM. 
NOW  WHICH  WOULD  YOU  PEEPER?  PERHAPS  YOU  WOULD  BE 
SO  GOOD  AS  TO  TASTE  A  PEW  OF  THEM?"  ETC.,  ETC. 


"  No,   YOU  CARK'T  'AVE  'ALF-A-POUND  OF  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT. 
You  CAN  'AVE  THESE  'EBE,  "oa  NOTHINX." 


"GOOD-DAY,  MADAM,  AND  THANK 'YOU.     THEY   SHALL   BE 

DELIVERED  WITHIN  TEN  MINUTES.       THE    RAIN    SEEMS    TO    BE 
HOLDING  OFF,"  ETC.,  ETC.,   ETC. 


"  'ERE,  CATCH  !     AND  BRING  A  TAPER-BAG  WITH  YOU  SEXT 

TIME— SEE?" 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


.irtU 


HALF-HOURS    WITH    CELEBRITIES. 

lifr  inmmputiMc  with  the  domestic  vir!  ;  [>,  tlio  popular  revuo  actress,  says  emphatically,  "No!  "] 


"To  I'.Ki.lN  WITH,  I'M  CONSTANTLY  IX 
THE  KITCHEN.  TllEY  TKI.I,  ME  I'M  (Jl'Ili: 
\N  KXl  KKIKM  Kl)  COOK. 


I  PUT  IN  A  LOT  OF  REAL  SI'ADF,  WORK 
IX  MY  OAHDEN.  EVEUYOSE  SHOULD  CROW 
VKdK.TABI.ES  NOWADAYS. 


AND  THEX  THK.HE  AUK  THE  FOWLS  TO 
BE  FED  AND  THK  EO3S  TO  BE  CAREFULLY 
COLLECTED. 


I    i-oxhinr.il    TIUT    NO    MISTIIF.SS    OF    A 

1!     Mi;     Sllori.li      UK      ABOVE      WIF.I.DIXd     A 
HHI   SH    ANI>    DISTF.n. 


OF  COURSE  I  PERSONALIA'  81  PKIll  NTFSD 
MY  LITTLE   GIRL'S  8TfI)Ii:s. 


AND,  NO  MATTER  HOW  BUSY  I  MAY  BE, 
SEVE11AL  HOIKS  OF  MY  DAY  ARE  ALWAYS 
DEVOTED  TO  'HUBBY.'" 


Punch's    AlmanacK    for    1919. 


Oldest  Inhabitant.  "  JUST  LIKE  THE  PERLICE — ALWAYS  LATE." 

Constable.  "WHERE  D'you  EXPECT  ME  TO  BE?    WAITIN'  ABOUT  UNDERNEATH  THE  BLOO.MIN'  THING  TO  CATCH  IT  WHEN  IT  FALLS?' 


THE   MACHINE   GUN   IN   SPORT. 

(By  a  Volunteer  officially  alleged  to  be  "qualified  to  instruct  in  the  Lewis  yun.") 


I  KNOW  of  warriors  who  admit 

That  when  this  Armageddon  's  clone 

They  would  not  care  one  little  bit 

Though  never  again  they  touched  a  gun : 

They  've  seen  enough  of  blood  out  there 

To    last  their  time — and  some  to  spare. 

Sportsmen  there  also  are  who  say 
That  having  known  a  better  thing — 

The  joy  of  hunting  human  prey 
And  dropping  Jerry  on  the  wing — 

They  'd  scorn  the  chase  of  other  game 

As  being  relatively  tame. 

For  them  the  grouse  may  roam  at  case 
Fearless  as  any  barn-door  fowl, 

Tho  pheasant  stroll  among  his  trees, 
The  rabbit  take  his  evening  prowl ; 

Outside  his  lair  in  open  noon 

The  woolly  bear  may  waltz  immune. 

Not  so  with  me  whose  task  has  been 

To  plug  at  incorporeal  butts 
With  satisfaction  scarce  as  keen 

As  his  who  knocks  the  cokernuts  ; 
Time  has  not  staled  the  lust  of  gore 
That  permeates  my  every  pore. 

Whether  I  let  that  lust  be  fed 

By  firing  blank  in  Richmond  Park, 

Or  lie  at  Rainham  pumping  lead 
Into  a  pale  impervious  mark, 


I  have  not,  to  my  deep  regret, 
Discharged  my  piece  in  anger  yet. 

So  when  the  great  duration  'B  through, 

And  war  has  said  its  final  word, 
I  moan  to  try  what  I  can  do 

To  take  it  out  of  beast  and  bird, 
Imposing  death,  in  lack  of  Huns, 
On  anything  that  flies  or  runs. 

And  having  studied  much  of  late 

The  arts  of  war  and  learned  at  school 

With  deadly  skill  to  operate 

The  Lewis  gun,  that  tricky  tool, 

I  will  not  have  my  labour  spent 

In  vain  on  this  accomplishment. 

But  it  shall  serve  a  sporting  use  ; 

For,  armed  with  many  a  wdl-lilled  "  drum," 
Ten  rounds  per  second  I  will  loose 

And  make  the  Highland  forest  hum, 
Drenched  with  the  stream  of  hail  that  flows 
Out  of  my  automatic  hose. 

Laying  a  heavy  barrage  down 

To  circumvent  the  Hying  stag, 
With  deathless  bays  I  hope  to  crown 

The  old  Platoon  if  I  can  bag 
A  beast  of  fourteen  points  or  so 
(Like  Mr.  WILSON'S  bordereau). 

O.  S. 


Punch's    AlmanacR    for    1919. 


Soincu-hat  tattered  Tommy.  "Is  THERE  A  CAGE  ABOUT  'EP.E?" 
Stynalt.   "WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  IT  FOB— THEM  JEKRYS  OB  YOURSELF?" 


First  Cooy.  "Doc,  I  GOT  HE  MUMPS."      .        Second  Coon.  "Doc,  I  GOT  I>E  JIOOMATISM. 
Third  Coon.  "Doc,  SAH,  I  GOT  I>E  MUMPS  AXD  PK  ROOMATISM." 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


t  toMia8c=^s.~'    )     ' 


EGGS  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST:  THE  DRAGON  PERIL. 


Punch's    AlmanacR    for    1919. 


EGGS    FROM    THE  FAR    EAST  :     THE    DRAGON    PERIL. 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


"A    SEA    CHANGE." 
'How's  THIS?    THE  PHOTO  ON  THIS  PASSPORT  SHOWS  A  BED-FACED  ROBUSTIOUS-LOOKING  GEST." 


"WHAT'S  HE  TRYING  TO  EO?" 

"SINCE  HE  GOT  AN  ARMY  CONTRACT  AND  BOUGHT  A  CAR  HE  ALWAYS  PUTS  HIS  HAND  VI-  WHEN  TURNING  A  CORNER." 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


THE    PEACE    OFFENSIVE. 

["  The  Hermans  are  evidently  making  a  great  effort  to  impress  us  willi  thi'ir  jjooil  behaviour  and  their  potential  repcnt'incc." — The  Times.} 

A 


PBCSSIAN  OFFICEES  TOAST  ••  THE  DAX  "—os  PEACE. 


COBPS 


Punch's   Almanack    for    1919. 


THE    PEACE    OFFENSIVE. 


"THE  HYMN  OF  HATE"  is  SUPERSEDED  BY  "THE  SOXG  OF  LOVE." 


AS  A  SLIGHT  MARK  OF  HIS   AFFECTIONATE   ESTEEM. 


THEM   TO  AOCEPT  BUSTS  OP  HIMSELF 


PORCH'S  ALMAJIACK  FOB  1919. 
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THE    PEACE    OFFENSIVE. 


THE  CEOWN  PIUNCE,  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OP  DEMOCRACY,  RENOUNCES  HIS  CLAIM  TO  THE  HOHENZOLLERN  CAOWS. 


THE  CROWN-  PIUN-CE  PBOVES  TO  THK   SATISFACTION  OP  THE  GERMAN  SEMI-OFFICIAL  PRF.SS  THAT  HE  HAS  NEVEB  INDULQED  in 

I'MlKSTRIcTED    LOOTING. 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


THE    PEACE    OFFENSIVE. 


AS  EVIDENCE  OF  THK  DECLINE  OF  MILITARISM  IN  GE11MAXY  A  COMMON  CIVILIAN  KICKS  A  PRUSSIAN  OFFICEB. 

[German  Propaganda  Film. 


THE  HEAL  HINDEXBURG  IN  BELGIUM.     [Gfcrmod  Propaganda  Film.] 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


THE    HONEST    MEMBER 

WHO  FOUND  A  MATCH  ON  HIS  CLUB'S  READING-ROOM  FI-OOB. 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


MOMENTOUS    MEETINGS    OF    THE    GREAT    WAR. 


MEETING  OF  A  MILITARY  I.'OARD  TO  DISCUSS  YET  ANOTHER  UNIFOP.M  FOR  THE  Am  FORCE. 


MEETING  OF  A 
WHETHER  BEARDS,  LOX 


2R  IN  THE   CASE   OF  OFFICERS   OF  FIELD  RANK. 
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MOMENTOUS    MEETINGS    OF    THE    GREAT    WAR. 


MEETING  OF  A  MILITARY  BOARD  (fern.)  TO  DECIDE  THE  QUESTION  "WHETHER,  is  THE  MATTER  OF  TRANSPOBT-DBIVEBS  AND  MOTOR- 
CYCLISTS, CAMISOLES  ARE  OCT  OF  OBDER  WHEN  WORN  WITH  KHAKI  BREECHES." 


MEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MAYFAIH  MATIN I!E  SOCIETY  TO  CHOOSE  ONE  OF  THEIR  MEMBERS  TO  REPRESENT '•  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
hACHIFHK"  IN  THE  CHAH1TY  T.MlI.EArx  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  "LEAOri:  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  SlTKlUNN  C  \TKY>  ARMY  MULES." 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


MINCE   MEAT. 

(By  our  Charivariely  Artistes.) 
DUIUNG  the  Yuletido  festivities  it  is 
permissible  for  a  young'  man  to  kiss  a 
young    woman    under    the    mistletoe. 
How  ho  manages  for  the  rest  of !  the 
year  is  no  business  of  ours! 
*  * 

A  suburban  householder  has  hit  upon 
a  novel  scheme  for  using  the  cigars  his 
wife  gives  him  every 
Christmas.  Ho  leaves 
them  on  the  dining- 
room  table  at  night  as 
a  trap  for  burglars.  In 
the  morning  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  come  down 
early  and  remove  the 
corpse.  *  ..: 

A  pardonable  error 
was  committed  the 
other  day  by  a  little 
girl  who  wrote  to  her 
uncle  "  requesting  the 
pleasure  of  his  pre- 
sents "  at  her  Christ- 
mas party. 

Christmas  puddings 
may  be  sent  through 
the  post  if  marked 
"  Pudding  "  in  top  left- 
hand  corner.  They  can 
also  be  packed  flat  and 
sent  with  open  ends. 

If  all  the  Christmas 
puddings  being  sent  to 
the  Navy  and  Army 
this  year  were  piled  in 
the  shape  of  a  pyramid 
in  the  Strand  they 
would  look  ridiculous. 

We  understand  that 
great  care  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  the 
General  Election  from 
clashing  with  other 

Christmas  festivities. 
*  * 

Soldiers  standing  for 
Parliament,  it  is  stated, 
will  get  eight  days'  leave  prior  to  the 
issue  of  the  writ.     Pacifist  candidates, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  take  their  leave 
after  the  event.     ...  ... 

We  are  asked  to  state  clearly  that 
ihristmas  waits  are  not  protected  under 
the  Wild  Birds  Preservation  Act. 

The  Fcod  Ministry  is  establishing  a 
system  of  jam  zones  to  be  introduced 
throughout  the  country.  A  junior  cor- 
•espondent  urges  that  in  all  cases  the 
:one  should  extend  from  the  north  bank 
if  the  waistbelt  to  just  south  of  the  ears. 


Owing,  we  understand,  to  the  high 
cost  of  bananas  it  is  feared  there  will 
be  little  really  good  skating  this  winter. 

It  is  .hot  known  why  so  much  is  made 
of  the  robin  at  Christmas.  It  is  really 
quite  a  common  bird  with  a  very  vulgar 
taste  in  waistcoats. 

'  * ' 

The  POSTMASTEU-GENEHAL  advises 
people  to  post  early.  The  advantage 


"The  first  sign  of  rabies  in  dogV 
says  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, "  is  that  they  become  irritable, 
sulk  in  a  corner  and  snarl.  The  dog 
then  goes  on  the  march,  very  often 
many  miles  from  his  home.  His  instinct 
tells  him  he  must  get  away  from  his 
friends."  Babies  and  Kultur  appear  to 
have  much  in  common. 

"'*"" 

Professors  of  Berlin  University  have 
issued  a  manifesto  call- 
ing for  extreme  efforts 
1  to  preserve  Father- 
land, Kaiser  and  Em- 
pire intact."  As  far  as 
preserving  the  KAISER 
intact  is  concerned  the 
proposal  is  endorsed  by 
the  curators  of  several 
of  our  own  museums. 

••':!        * 

A  German  semi-offi- 
cial communique  states 
that  art  treasures  were 
taken  from  Belgium  and 
France  for  safe  keeping 
only.  An  interesting 
tribute  to  the  way  in 
which  we  treat  enemy 
officers  whom  we  take 
prisoners. 

Denmark  having  put 
in  a  claim  for  Scliles- 
wig  to  be  returned 
to  her,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Eeichstag  lias 
ordered  an  inventory  to 
be  prepared  of  those 
parts  of  the  German 
Empire,  if  any,  which 
never  were  stolen. 
*  * 

It  appears  that  an 
escaped  German  pri- " 
soner-of -war  gave  him- 
self away  the  other  day. 
Asked  by  a  policeman 
for  his  name  he  an- 
swered, "  Haggis  Mac- 
donald  of  Aberdeen." 


of  this  was  shown  quite  recently  by  the 
fact  that  a  letter  posted  in  Vancouver 
on  December  1st,  1897,  has  already  been 
delivered  at  an  address  in  Dundee. 

We  gather  that  it  is  not  now  con- 
sidered the  thing  in  professional  circles 
for  a  burglar  to  call  on  patrons  for  a 
Christmas-box.  .  , 

•«-      •,• 

•f 

"  The  girl  to  marry,"  says  a  ladies' 
journal,  "  is-  the  girl  who  believes  in 
love  in  a  cottage."  Most  people  will 
agree  that  if  a  girl  honestly  believes 
in  this  she  will  believe  in  anything. 


in 


Consternation  reigns 
certain  quarters  as 
the  result  of  a  rumour  that  the  Christ- 
mas-dinner ration  is  to  be  reduced  from 
three  to  two  waistcoat  buttons. 

The  announcement  of  jam  rationing 
made  a  number  of  nervous  people  freeze 
to  their  marrows. 

Nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the 
man  who  told  the  Tribunal  that  he 
was  suffering  from  policeman's  feet. 

Two-and-sixpence  a  pound  is  being 
paid  in  Kingston  for  tame  rabbits.  No 
wonder  the  others  are  wild. 


Punch's    Almanack    for    1919. 


INTENSIVE    LEISURE    ON    THE    LAND. 


MID-WINTER    IN    A    GOVERNMENT    OFFICE. 
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X**- 


WHEN   HIDING 


A   BICYCLE 


WILL  TUKK  H:S  HEAD 


IN  PASSING   HIM 


SMAUTI.Y 


TOWARDS   AN  OFFICER 


FROM  TH1-]   HANDLE-BAR." 


CEREMONIAL. 

Reference— Infantry  Training  1914,  Sect.  18,   §  viii. 
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MR.    PUNCH'S    SPY    PLAY. 

(Just  to  be  in  the  fashion.) 

"ClKTTING    THE    P>IU7>." 

At  the.  Headquarters  of  the  Um/itccnth 
Army  General  Halibut  is  preparing 
for  next  Friday's  attack,  with  the  aid 
of  a  large  map  awl  many"  Tnt-tuts." 
lie,  rings  the  If  II  for  an  arderlij. 

General  (to   himself  OK    the   orderly 
comes  in).  Tut-tub,  tub-tut-tut,  tut-tub. 
[The,    orderly  disappears    n-j/tin 
with  erery  sign  of  alarm. 

General    (looking    up].     What    the 

deuce (lie  rings  the  bell  again ;  the 

orderly's  head  appears  round  tin:  door.) 
What  the  douce  are  you  doing? 

Orderly  (coming  in).  Beg  pardon, 
Sir,  my  nerves  aren't  what  they  were. 
Last  time  I  got  wounded  was  by  one  of 
them  machine-guns. 

General.  Tut-tut,  tut-tut-tut 

Orderly  (standing  his  ground  with  a 
great  effort).  Yes,  Sir. 

General.  Tell  Lieut.  Mullet  that  I 
wish  to  see  him  at  once. 

Orderly.  Yes,  Sir.      [He  turns  to  go. 

General.  Tut-tut,  tut-tut-tut,  tut-tut. 
[The  orderly  hurries  into  cover. 

Enter  Lieut.  Dick  Mullet,  V.C.,  O.B.E., 
etc.,  etc. 

Dick.  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  Sir  ? 

General.  Yes.  Sit  down,  Mullet. 
(Impressively)  Mullet,  we  have  a  spy  at 
Headquarters. 


"YOU  WISH  TO  Sl'KAK  TO  MK,   Sltt?" 

Dick.  Good  heavens,  Sir!  Whom  do 
you  suspect '! 

General.  1  don't  suspect  anyone,  hut 
there  is  a  leakage  somewhere. 

Disk.  It  certainly  looks  like  it,  Sir. 

Ge/ieriil.  The  Germans  get  to  know 
everything.  They  knew  as  much  about 
my  last  attack  as  I  did  myself;  I'm 
not  sure  that  they  didn't  know  more. 
(Picking  up  a  paper)  The  result  was 
that,  instead  of  taking  five  or  ten  thou- 


prisoners  and  a  hundred  guns,  as 
wo  might  have  expected,  wo  actually 
captured  (putting  on  ///s  glares  anil 
reading  from  the.  }>ni>er)  two  mules  and 
a  sergeant-major.  When  the  operations 
were  over,  wo  had  advanced  (referring 
In  the  paper  again)  an  average  depth  ol 
nine  inches  on  a  front  of  twenty-seven 
yards.  (Looking  i/p)  It  won't  do, 
Mullet. 

Dick.  No,   Sir.     There 's   a   Hidden 
Hand  somewhere. 


DlCK  COMES  IN,  HOLDING  A  WOOLLY  PEN- 
GUIN IN  ONK  HAND  AND  A  REVOLVER  IS  THE 
OTHER. 

General.  It  isn't  the  hand  I  mind, 
hut  there 's  a  Hidden  Ear,  Mullet,  a 
Hidden  Ear. 

Dick.  Yes,  Sir.  (After  profound 
thought)  The  question  is,  who  is  it  ? 

General.  You  're  quite  right,  Mullet. 
Who  is  it  ? 

Dick  (thoughtfully).  Have  you  no- 
ticed the  way  Colonel  Conger  drinks 
his  soup  ? 

General.  Tut-tut !     You  mean ? 

Dick.  I  mean,  Sir,  are  you  sure  that 
Colonel  Conger  is  as  English  as  he 
appears  to  bo  ? 

General.  Good  heavens!  you  suggest 
that  Colonel  Conger's  is  the  dastard 
hand — dastard  ear,  I  should  say — 
winch  is  plotting  against  England? 

Dick.  I  think  he  ought  to  bo  watched, 
Sir. 

General.  Yes,  you  're  right.  Keep 
an  eye  on  him,  Mullet.  You'd  better 
start  keeping  it  now. 

Dick.  Yes,  Sir.  [He  goes  out. 

General  (returning  to  his  maps).  Tut- 
tut !  Conger?  Tut-tut-tut.  (The  noise 
of  a  child's  toy-pistol  is  heard.)  Good 
heavens !  the  Germans  have  antici- 
pated our  attack. 

[Dick  comes  in,  holding  a  wo&lly 
penguin  in  one  hand  and  a  re- 
volver in  the,  other. 

Dick.  I  shot  this  pigeon,  Sir,  as  it 
was  flying  towards  the  German  lines 
with  a  message  in  its  beak.  (Takimi  a 
/)ti per  out  of  his  pocket)  Here  is  the 
message. 


General  (after  reading  it  to  himself). 
It  seems  innocent  enough. 

Dick.  As  Lo\<;Fi:i,r.o\v  said,  Sir, 
"Things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem." 

General.  Which  Longfellow  was  that 
--the  gunner? 

/'/>/.•.  He's  an  American,  Sir.  I 
don't  know  if  he's  joined  up  yet. 

General.  Well,  1  daresay  he's  right. 
( Heading)  "Ask  Thomas  to  always  cook 
kidneys  4  A.M.  BILL."  But  there's 
nothing  in  that,  Mullet,  except  that 
some  officer  called  William  likes  hia 
kidneys  well  done.  That  is,  if  he  break- 
fasts at  the  usual  hour.  Thomas,  no 
!  doubt,  is  his  batman. 

Jtick.  The  question  is,  Sir,  why  does 
William  split  his  infinitives? 

General.  Probably  he  was  a  reporter 
before  he  joined  the  army. 

Dick.  I  think  there  is  another  reason, 
Sir.  If  you  take  the  first  letter  of  each 
word  you  will  see. 

General.  Tut-tut,  Mullet.  "  A-t  t-a-c-k 
4  A.M." 

Dick  (quietly).  I  think,  Sir,  that  that 
is  the  hour  for  which   the  attack  on  ' 
Friday  is  arranged  ? 

General  (thumping  the  table).  You  're 
right.  We  have  discovered  the  leakage. 
But  one  thing  we  have  yet  to  discover. 
(Sinking  his  voice)  Whose  is  the  das- 
tard hand  which  screens  itself  behind 
the  plumage  of  this  innocent  bird? 

Enter  a  V.A.D.  or  W.A.A.C.  or  some- 
thing, called  Lillian,  s)  as  to  get  a 
little  love-interest  into  the  play. 


"PRIVATE    LlNO,   IF  TOU    PLEASE,   GENERAL." 

Lillian.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 

Dick.  Oh,  General,  this  is  my  cousin, 
Lady  Lillian  Ling.  Lillian,  this  is  my 
General,  Sir  Hector  Halibut. 

General  (holding  out  his  hand).  How 
do  you  do,  Lady  Lillian  ? 

Lillian  (saluting).  Private  Ling,  if 
you  please,  General. 

General.   I  beg  your  pardon  ? 
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Lillian.  Private  Ling  of  the  W.A.S. 
S.T. 

General.  Good  heavens !  who  are 
they  ? 

Dick.  The  Women's  Army  of  Stage 
Spy  Thwavters.  I  was  just  going  to 
suggest,  Sir,  that  she  might  be  helpful 
to  us. 

Lillian.  I  went  through  a  course  at 
one  of  the  principal  London  theatres, 
General.  I  am  fully  qualified. 

General  Tut-tut.  This  is  most  op- 
portune. (Handing  message)  Then 
what  do  you  make  of  that? 

Lillian  (raiding).  "Attack  4  A.M." 

General.  Ha.  you  were  right,  Mullet. 

Dick.  Yes,  Sir,  I  thought  there  was 
something  fishy  about  those  kidneys. 

Lillian.  Who  sent  this,  General'? 

General.  That's  what  we  want  you 
to  find  out.  Whose  is  the  dastard  hand 

which  screens  itself — which How 

did  I  put  it  last  time,  Mullet  ? 

Dick  (trying  to  think).  Something 
about  innocent  plumage,  Sir. 

General.  Yes,  that's  it.  Whose  is 
the  innocent  plumage — 

Lillian  (helpfully").  You  want  to 
know  who  wrote  it,  General  ? 

General  (thought folly).  Yes,  yes. 
That 's  what  it  amounts  to,  doesn't  it, 
Mullet? 

Dick.  Yes,  Sir. 

Lillian  takes  out  a  tape  measure 
and  measures  the  penguin,  the 
letter  and  Dick's  boots. 

Lillian.  I  thought  so.  Have  you  a 
Colonel  Conger  on  your  staff? 

General.  Good  heavens!  that's  just 
what  Mullet  said.  Yet  never  was  there 


"I  WATCHED  HIM  SIGNALLING." 

a  more  obvious  Englishman,  or  on 
who  drank  the  KING'S  health  mor 
heartily  on  guest  n  ghts. 

Lillian.  1  knew   something  of  Col 


onel  Conger  in  England.     I  watched 

him,  while  he  was   stationed   on  the 

East  coast,  signalling  with  his  cigarette 

end  to  Zeppelins.     I  have  seen  him, 

when  lie  was  on  sick  leave  at  Brighton, 

floating  on  his  back  outside  his  hathing- 

uachitio    and    semaphoring    with    his 

eet  to  submarines.    I    know   Colonel 

longer.    His  real  name  is  Schlossen- 

jotier. 

General  (horrified).  Schlossenpoffer  ? 
The    famous    spy   who    photographed 
he    defences    of    the   Regent's    Park 
Canal  in  19i2? 

Lillian.  The  same,  General.  But  we 
lave  never  had  enough  evidence  on 
vhich  to  arrest  him. 

General.  You  shall  have  it  now.  This 
time  we  will  catch  him  in  the  act. 

Lillian  (anxiously),  in  me  L/ast  Act, 
General.     Don't  spoil  the  play. 
General.  This  is  the  Last  Act. 
Lillian.  Oh,   well,   then,   it's    eas} 
enough.     (Taking  command)  Dick,  teh 
;be  sentries  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 
Exit    Dick.)  '   General,    tell    Colonel 
longer  that  the  attack  has  been  post- 
poned for  an  hour.     He  will  send  off 
mother  pigeon.     Your  sentries  will  do 
;he  rest. 

General  (in  amazement).  What  a 
woman  !  [He  goes  out. 

Lillian  (to  the  ceiling).  Dick!  My 
Dick  !  [Dick  comes  back. 

Dick.  I  *ve  told  the  Sergeant.  (Taking 
her  hand)  Lillian,  I  have  had  no  chance 
to  speak  before,  although  ft  must  have 
been  clear  to  the  audience  that  I  love 
you.  (Passionately)  Will  you  marry 
me  if  I  can  wangle  a  fortnight's  leave? 
Lillian  (nobly).  Until  Schlossenpofler 
is  powerless  for  evil  I  cannot  think  of 
love.  1  have  my  duty,  Dick. 
[The  General  comes 

in  bris  ly. 

General.  I  '•  e  told  him. 
You've  warned   the   sen- 
tries, Mu  let  ? 
Dick.  Yes.  S  r. 
General.    Good.     Then 
we    have    nothing   to   do 
but  wait. 

[And  the  audience 
would  bo  in  the  same 
predicament  did  not 
the   orderly  come  in 
at  that  moment. 
Orderly  (holding  out  an- 
other toy  penguin).     The 
Sergeant    of   the    guard's 
compliments,  S.r,  and  one 
of  his  men  has  just  bayoneted  this  here 
bird  as  it  was  making  off  to  Germany. 
And  here  's  the  letter  it  had  under  its 
wing. 

[Hands  letter  and  goes  out. 
General  (tearing  it   open).  Now   we 
have  him.     (Heading)  "  Kidneys  post- 
poned to  five."     That 's  done  it. 
Lillian.  At  last ! 


General.  Lady  Lillian,  lie  is  your 
prisoner.  I  am  at  your  orders. 

Lillian.  Will  you  send  him  to  me, 
General? 

General.  .Mullet,  tell  Colonel  Conger 
that  I  wish  to  see  him  in  here.  -(Exit 
D.ck.)  Lady  Lillian,  England  will 
never  forget  what  you  have  done  for 
her  this  day.  On  behalf  of  the  Ump- 
teenth Army  I  thank  you.  [He  goes  out. 
Lillian  sits  down  at  the  General's 
table.  Enter  Conger,  an  obvious 
Hun  to  anybody  not  on  the  stage. 

Conger.  Ah.thepootiful  Lady  Lillian1. 
The  General  vos  not  here,  hein? 

Lillian  (calmly).  Schlossenpoffer, 
further  disguise  is  useless.  The  day  of 
reckoning  is  here. 

Conger  (surprised).  Who  vos  it  yon 
call  Schlossenpoffer  ?  I  am  an  English 


WHO  vos  IT  you  CALL  SCHLOSSENPOFFEK?" 

colonel.  Vos  I  not  educated  at  Eton 
and  Harrow,  and  did  i  not  play  polo 
for  the  M.C.C.  (Seeing  the  penguins) 
Ha,  my  so  pootiful  pirds  ! 

Lillian.  Yes,  Schlossenpoffer,  your 
innocent  accomplices  have  given  up 
their  secret. 

Conger  (in  baffled  rage).  Donner- 
wttter!  Gott  in  Himmel!  liocli  Her 
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«.  "  OH,  JOHN,  I  'M  ALMOST  DEAD.     I  'VE  CARRIED  THIS  GREAT  CAN  OUT  FIFTEEN  TIMES  TO  WATER  THE  BOSES." 
He.  "WHY  DIDN'T  YOU  WAIT  FOB  ME?" 

She.  "WELL,  IT  LOOKED  SO  LIKE  BAIN  I  WAS  AFRAID  THEY'D  NEVER  GET  DONE  AT  ALL  IF  I  DIDN'T  DO  THEM  AT  ONCE." 


KAISER  !  (Bringing  out  his  revolver) 
At  least  you  shall  not  take  me  alive. 
(He  shoots  himself  six  times  and  throivs 
the  revolver  down  in  despair.)  Not  even 
vot  you  call  a  Mighty  ! 
Lillian,  I  'm  sorry.  I  took  the  cart- 


A   MUFFLED   EXPLOSION   IS    HEARD. 

ridges  out  five  minutes  ago.    I  thought   it  is,  Dick, 
it  would  be  safer. 

Conger.  Bah !    I  will  get  the  better  ' 
of  you  yet. 

[He  rushes  from  the  room.     Dick  'she's  yours. 


comes  in  at  the  other  door. 
Dick.  Lillian  !    Is  it  all  right  ? 


Lillian.  Wait  a  moment^  Dick. 

Enter  Orderly. 

Orderly.  Colonel  Conger's  compli- 
ments, Miss,  and  he 's  accidentally 
swallowed  of  a  Mills  band-grenade.  • 

Lillian  (anxiously).  Did 
he  say  if  he  had  taken  the 
pin  out  ? 

Orderly.  He  didn't  ex- 
actly say,  Miss,  but  he 
seemed  anxious  like. 

Lillian  (holding  up  her 
hand).  Listen  ! 

[A   muffled  explosion 

is  heard. 

Orderly.  Sounds  as  if 
the  pin  bad  worked  out, 
Miss.  [He  goes  out. 

Dick.  Can  you  give  me 
your  answer  now,  Lillian  ? 
Lillian  (giving  him  her 
hands').     You  know  what 
[So  does  everybody  else. 
Enter  the  General. 
General  (patting  Dick  on  the  shoulder). 
j That's  right,  my  boy.     Embrace  her; 
And  when  you  come  back 


from  your  honeymoon  leave  you  will 
take  Colonel  Conger's  place  on  the  Staff. 


Dick.  I 
you,  Sir. 


don't  know  how  to  thank 


"GIVE  THESE  TO  THE  COOK." 

General.  Tut-tut,  tut-tut-tut. 

[He  rings  the  bell  and  the  orderly 

comes  in. 

Orderly.  Yes,  Sir? 
General.  Colonel   Mullet  and    Lady 
Lillian  Ling  will  dine  with  me  to-night. 
(He  hands  the  orderly  the  brace  of  pen- 
gittHf)  Give  these  to  the  cook. 
CURTAIN! 
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TWO'S    COMPANY. 
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HANDING    ON    THE    TORCH. 

THE   LAST   STAGE. 
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PUNCH,  OR   TMK   LONDON   CHARIVARI. 


TO  AN  UNKNOWN  COLLEAGUE. 

(Iim/iired  by  the  exchange  of  Minutes 

nr  (inrrrnmcnt  Departments.) 
1 1  !•:  wiis  my  friend— if  friendship's  proof 

Be  sympathy  profound  and  sweet ; 
I'.ight  months  \ve  toiled  beneath  one 

roof, 
Yet  somehow  never  chanced  to  mort . 

So  near  and  yet  so  far  !     I  own 
We  may  have  passed  upon  the  stair : 

Yet,  if  we  did,  we  passed  unknown; 
No  tremor  told  me  he  was  there. 

He  knew  not  it  was  I.     Alas  ! 

With  sucli  community  of  souls 
That  he  and  I  should  blindly  pass 

And  live  as  sundered  as  the  poles  ! 


For  I,  when  darkness  sealed  my  eyes, 
Would   place  my  judgment  in    his 
hands, 

Would  ask  him  humbly  to  advise 
And  yield  myself  to  his  commands  ; 

Just  hinting  what  my  view  might  be 
(If  asked)  on  this  or  that  affair, 

But  never  in  undue  degree 
And  with  a  deprecating  air. 

And  he,  thus  modestly  addressed, 
Would  wield  an  amicable  pen 

And   say   lie    thought    my   view    was 

best 
In  full  nine  cases  out  qf  ten. 

And  so  in  deep  harmonious  flood 
Our  friendship  flowed,  and  proved,  I 
think, 


Though  water  he  less  dense  than  blood, 
Yet  blood  is  far  less  dense  than  ink. 


And  now,  when  things  are  soinewlwt 
slow, 

My  leisure  moments  I  beguile 
By  reading  o'er  with  heart  aglow 

A  certain  old  and  dusty  file — 

One  out  of  hundreds,  kept  to  prove 
A  truth  the  world  may  oft  forget, 

That   there  can   live   pure   trust   and 

love 
'Twixt  persons  who  have  never  met. 

Oh,  sweet  the  trill  of  mating  larks  ! 

But  sweeter,  sweeter,  I  aver, 
That  soft  appeal—"  For  your  remarks," 

That  gentle  answer — "  We  concnr." 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A  FELLOW  of  the  Eoyal  Society  states 
that,  as  a  result  of  radium  activity,  the 
end  of  the  world,  which  had  been  esti- 
mated to  arrive  in  a  few  thousand  years, 
may  be  postponed  for  a  million  aeons. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  allay  the 
anxiety  of  those  soldiers  who  were 
nervous  about  their  chances  of  being 
demobilized.  ,.f  ... 
*"" 

It  is  reported  that  when  asked  his 
impression  of  President  WILSON  Mr. 
BALFOUR  remarked,  "Gee!  He's  the 
top  shout  and  the  main  squeeze.  And 
then  some."  ...  „. 

"  How  much  water,"  asks  a  technical 
journal,  "  does  it  take  to  make  a  gallon 
of  Government  ale?  "     We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  expert,  but  we  should  say 
about  a  gallon.      ...  ... 

# 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that 
TROTSKY  has  written  to  President  WIL- 
SON offering  to  execute  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  any  time  within  the  next 
three  months  at  half  the  usual  rates. 

A  case  which  has  been  puzzling  the 
medical  authorities  is  reported  from 
Warwickshire.  After  acting  strangely 
for  several  days  a  boy  named  TOMMY 
SMITH  asked  his  parents  if  he  could 
have  rice  pudding  instead. 

V 
"Great  Britain,"  says   an   essayist, 

"  has  come  out  of  the  war  with  flying 
colours."  No  blame,  we  understand, 
attaches  to  Mr.  PHILIP  SNOWDEN  for 
this.  ,.  „ 

A  large  marrow  has  been  washed 
ashore  at  Lowestoft  bearing  a  name 
and  address  and  the  words,  "  Please 
write."  It  is  not  known  why  the 
marrow  left  home. 

*  * 

A  report  comes  from  Berlin  that  -Dr. 
SOLF  has  resigned.  It  is  expected  that 
he  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  SOLF. 

The  greengrocer  who  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  spoil  President  WILSON'S 
welcome  by  exhibiting  American  apples 
for  sale  on  Boxing  Day  is  suspected  of 
being  a  naturalised  German. 

A  North  of  England  widower  would 
like  to  meet  lady  possessing  in  her 
own  right  a  bottle  of  whisky.  Object, 
matrimony.  ...  ... 

The  largely  increased  number  of  un- 
employed politicians  is  causing  the 
country  great  concern. 

Heavy  falls  of  snow  have  occurred  in 


the  Midlands,  where  the  people  say 
they  have  not  had  such  a  winter  since 
last  summer.  ...  ... 

Described  as  the  tallest  soldier  in 
Ireland,  MICHAEL  GRADY,  of  County 
Mayo,  who  is  seven  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  hopes  to  settle  down  on  a  farm. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  shortly  be 
measured  for  a  village. 

"To  improve  the  appetite,"  says,  a 
Health  Culture  journal,  "  one  should 
salute  the  morn  by  throwing  open  the 
windows,  lay  on  the  bedroom  floor 
with  the  feet  in  the  air  and  breathe 
deeply."  This  method  of  saluting  is 

not  recommended  to  recruits. 
*  * 

* 

The  latest  Sunday  newspaper  re- 
minds us  that  it  prints  all  the  news. 
It  must  do  better  than  this  if  it  is  to 
keep  pace  with  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries. #  ,;. 

Charged  at  Carmarthen  with  bigamy 
a  soldier  said  he  had  no  recollection  of 
his  second  marriage.  Once  again  we 
feel  compelled  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  a  diary. 

;;-.  |  :;: 

It  appears  that  one  burglar  has 
claimed  his  discharge  from  the  Army 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  pivotal  man 
and  that  'several  policemen  are  waiting 
for  him. 

* 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose,  says  the  Coal 
Control  Department,  that  anthracite  is 
injurious  to  health.  The  little  ones 
all  declare  that  its  flavour  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  Brazil  nuts. 
x  -\: 

Three  cases  of  mince-pie  shock  are 
reported  from  the  Westbourne  Grove 
district.  ;,  5,; 

A  woman  has  been  fined  ten  shillings 
at  Birmingham  for  putting  cold  tea  in 
bottles  and  selling  it  as  whisky.  One 
of  the  purchasers,  it  appears,  had  his 
suspicions  aroused  by  the  peculiar  taste 
of  the  liquid.  ...  ... 

The  KAISER'S  health,  says  a  con- 
temporary, is  still  a  cause  of  anxiety. 
Not  to  us.  ' 

"SHOOTINGS  WANTED. 
Woman    (middle-aged,   respectable)   would 
give  services  for  homo  and  small  wage." 

Scottish  Paper. 

She  would  probably  be  quite  effective 
at  ordinary  ranges. 

"Would  the  Party  who  removed  Petticoat 
from  the  Railway  Fence,  between  llth  and 
12th,  kindly  return  same  and  save  further 
exposure." — Provincial  Paper, 
In  the  interests  of  propriety  we  trust 
this  appeal  has  been  responded  to. 


ANOTHER    HISTORIC 
INTERVIEW. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 
-  Incited  to  great  efforts  by  the  inter- 
view in  "  The  Times  "  with  President 
WILSON,  wherein  so  much  is  said  (by 
the  interviewer),  Mr.  Punch  sent  forth 
one  of  his  most  energetic  and  Napoleonic 
young  men  to  attempt  a  similarly  in- 
credible feat  and  obtain  an  interview 
with  that  most  unapproachable  of  men 
— President  not  excluded — the  Editor  of 
"The  Times."  The  word  "failure" 
being  absent  from  the  Bouverie  Street 
lexicon,  it  follows  that  the  impossible 
was  achieved,  and  the  electrifying  result 
is  printed  below.  In  the  wish  that 
readers  in  vaster  numbers  than  iisual 
may  peruse  the  winged  ivords  of  the 
illustrious  journalist,  Mr.  Punch  offers 
the  freedom  of  the  article  to  all  editors 
the  world  over. 

The  office  of  The  Times  is  situated  in 
a  busy  quarter  of  the  great  city  of 
London  and  is  built  of  brick  and  stone. 
Light  enters  the  numerous  rooms 
through  windows  made  of  glass.  Out- 
side is  the  roar  of  traffic ;  inside,  the 
presses  groan,  not  always  without 
reason. 

My  appointment  with  the  august 
and  retiring  controller  of  the  great 
English  journal — the  Jupiter  who  di- 
rects its  thunderbolts,  determines  the 
size  of  type  appropriate  to  every  cor- 
respondent, and  latterly  has  added  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations  by  offering  a  tilt- 
ing-space  to  the  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  and 
Mr.  GIBSON  BOWLES — my  appointment 
being  at  three  o'clock  I  was  careful  to 
reach  the  oflice  a  few  minutes  before 
that  hour,  because  I  like  to  have  time 
to  look  around  and  collect  those  little 
details  of  environment  and  atmosphere 
which  are  so  valuable  in  themselves  as  to 
make  it  almost  immaterial  whether  the 
person  I  am  to  interview  speaks  at  all. 

Entering  the  offices,  which  can  be 
described  only  as  palatial,  I  was  struck 
by  the  thoughtfulness — no  doubt  ap- 
pertaining to  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment who  was  so  soon,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  to  grant  me  an  audi- 
ence— which  had  provided  a  parallelo- 
gram of  some  fibrous  material  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  mud  from 
one's  boots.  A  minute  later  I  was 
again  delighted  by  the  discovery  of  an 
ingenious  contrivance  in  the  shape  of 
a  kind  of  peg  or  hook  on  which  a  hat 
and  coat  could  be  placed.  It  is  by  just 
such  minutioe  as  these  that  one  place 
is  distinguished  from  another  and 
character  indicated. 

Punctually  to  the  minute  I  was 
shown  into  the  Editor's  room,  where 
again  I  was  struck  by  the  imaginative 
adequacy  of  the  surroundings.  Before 
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Bore.   "I  HAVE  BEEN    MAKING  A  VKKX    INTERESTING    CALCULATION. 
PLACED  END  TO  END  HOW  PAR  DO  YOU  THINK  THEY  WOULD  BEACH?" 
Weary  Wounded.   "DCNNO,   GUV'NOR.      STEP  IT  OUT  AND  SHOW  VS." 


NOW,  JUST  HAVE  A  GUESS.       IF  ALL  THE   WOUND  STBIPES  WERE 


coining  to  the  man  himself  let  me  say 
something  of  these.  The  floor  was  not 
bare  or  even  sprinkled  with  sawdust, 
as  it  might  easily  have  been,  but  it  was 
covered  by  a  comfortable  carpet,  prob- 
ably from  Axminster.  Comfort  was 
indeed  the  note.  The  desk  was  neither 
pitch  pine  nor  teak,  but  mahogany. 
Upon  it  were  scattered  papers — lightly 
scattered,  although  no  doubt  each  was 
of  the  most  momentous,  even  tragical 
import,  some  bearing  the  signatures 
of  the  most  eminent  publicists  in  the 
land.  Yet,  such  is  the  domination  of 
this  man,  they  lay  there  like  circulars 
or  election  addresses.  In  the  ink-pot 
was  ink.  A  date  rack  was  proof  that 
the  Editor  is  not  superior  to  the  arti- 
ficial divisions  of  time. 

As  I  entered,  his  back  was  towards 
uio,  but  none  the  less  I  was  conscious 
of  power,  distinction,  a  man  apart.  I 
have  seen  many  backs,  but  none  more 
notable  than  this.  Turning  ho  revealed 
to  the  full  the  wonder  and  mystery  of 
his  famous  frown — the  frown  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.  Much  has  been  said  of  this 
frown,  but  since  no  analysis  has  yet 
appeared  in  print  I  must  be  permitted 
to  offer  one.  To  begin  with,  the  frown 
is  not  only  on  Ids  face,  but  (one  in- 
stinctively knows)  all  over  him.  It 
suffuses  him.  Could  one  see,  for  in- 


stance, his  knee,  one  is  sure  that  it 
would  be  frowning  too. 

The  effect  was  terrifying,  but  I  stood 
my  ground.  As  for  the  face,  where  the 
frown  concentrates,  it  is  most  curiously 
divided.  Below  the  masterful  nose  the 
frown  may  be  said  to  be  merely  threat- 
ening; above  the  firm  upper  lip  it 
assumes  a  quality  of  such  dourness  as 
to  resemble  a  scowl.  The  forehead  is 
corrugated.  The  ears  twitch,  especially 
the  left.  The  eyes  emit  sparks. 

Hitherto  he  had  not  spoken ;  but 
now  he  began  to  unburden  himself  of 
j  those  opinions,  hopes,  fancies  and  ideal- 
istic meditations  for  which  I  had  come 
so  far  to  see  him.  In  order  that  there 
shall  be  no  ambiguity  I  have  arranged 
for  them  to  be  set  up  in  larger  type 
than  the  rest  of  the  article.  After  all, 
any  type  will  suit  my  own  poor  setting, 
but  the  jewels,  the  jewels  must  be 
seen. 

"Be  seated,  pray."  he  said. 
"The  world,"  he  added  after  a 
long  silence,  ''is  in  an  unusual 
state.  The  Versailles  Confer- 
ences may  eft'ect  great  changes." 

"Everyone  hopes,"  he  re- 
marked after  another  pause. 
"  that  the  weather  wilt  improve ; 


recently  it  has  been  tar  from  in- 
vigorating." 

I  give  his  exact  words  with 
scrupulous  minuteness. 

"A  permanent  jmace,"  he 
continued,  "based  upon  equity, 
cannot  but  be  desired.  The 
Election  results,"  he  added  as  an 
afterthought,  "are  interesting." 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
PRIME  MINISTER,  he  pondered 
deeply  for  a  while  and  then  re- 
plied, in  carefully  measured 
tones,  l;I  think  him  an  excep- 
tional man." 

Pressed  as  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  he  considered  the  mat- 
ter for  some  minutes  and  then 
said,  "  It  is  a  tine  notion.  We 
might  all  be  the  happier  if  it 
came." 

My  time  being  now  up  he  bowed  me 
to  the  door  and  the  interview  was  over. 
The  knob  was  of  brass  and  had  been 
recently  polished. 

His  last  words  were,  "  Mind 
the  step." 
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lij/ii'n-  (lu  whom  iirii;ntc  lias  ijln-ii  thrt r  arilnit  love-Utters,  addressed  to  different  persons,  to  censor).  "  WELL,  WHAT  ARK  YOU  WAITING  roil'." 
Private.  "'Scrsi:  ME,  SIR,  BUI  I  Ji'ST  WASTED  TO  SEE  YOU  DIDN'T  MAKB  so  MISTAKE  ABOUT  THK  HI.NVELOPEB." 


THE   ANTI-P1CADOKS. 

A  c  ONKKKKNTK  of  subscribers  lllicl  CO11- 

tributors  to  the  correspondence  columns 
of  The  Times  was  held  at  Caxtoii  Hull 
on  Saturday  lust,  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion created  in  the  issue  of  December 
21st  by  the  printing  of  the  interview 
with  President  WILSON  in  larger  type 
than  had  ever  been  used  previously  in 
the  body  of  the  paper.  Amongst  those 
present  sve re  "  Scrutator,"  "  Bis  Dat 
(,Uii  Cito  Dat,"  ". Index,"  "  Vindes," 
••  Pal  mam  f,)uiMeruitFerat,""Rusticus 
lixpcctans,"  "  Old  Etonian,"  "  Anxious 
Parent,"  "  Anli-,I;icobin,"  "  Pux./.lod," 
"  Octogenarian,"  "  Quousque  Tandem," 
and  "The  Thin  End  of  tlie  Wedge." 

Tbe  Chair  was  taken  by  a  "  Subscriber 
of  Fifty  Years'  Standing,"  who  prefaced 
liis  remarks  by  observing  that  neither 
he  nor  any  of  those  present  was  ani- 
mated by  llio  faintest  antagonism  to 
1'resident  \\  ii.sox.  Their  gratitude  to 
him  foK  his  services  iu  the  War  v, 
great  that,  in  the.  abstract,  they  could 
have  no  objection  to  his  being  accorded 
the  distinction  of  the  largest  possibly 
type,  so  long  as  proper  distinction  was 
made  typographically  between  the  re- 
marks  of  the  PRESIDENT  and  the  com- 


ments of  theinterviewet- — as  far  example 
that  Mr.  WILSON'S  bedroom  is  "  strictly 
First  Empire, "or  that  "  there  seems  to 
be  some  kind  of  competition  between 
I  the  upper  and  tlie  lower  halves  of  his 
features,"  or  that  his  "  grey  lounge 
suit"  was  "well  cut  into  his  body." 
But  tlvere  ought  to  be  some  harmony 
between  the  si/e  of  tlie  type  and  the 
importance  of  the  views  expressed.  1 1 o 
had  himself  contributed  many  letters 
to  Th/'  Times  on  subjects  of  the  great- 
est urgency,  but  had  never  attained 
the  dignity  even  of  long  primer. 
(Sensation.)  Ho  thought  that  in  the 
circumstances  they  were  entitled  to 
address  a  modest  protest  to  the  Editor, 
to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  "  pica " 
sliould  be  reserved  for  tlie  rarest  occa- 
sions and  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
the  claims  of  those  who  were  entitled 
to  exercise  the  indefeasible  privilege  of 
'•  writing  to  The  Times."  (Cheers.) 

"  Scrutator,"      who     followed,     dis- 
claimed any  personal  grievance.     His 
letters  had  always   appeared  in  large 
type  and  on  the  liest  pages.     But  he 
!  drew  the  line  at  "  pica  "  ;  it  looked  too 
|  like  an    advertisement   and   destroyed 
the  balance  of  the  page.     In  old  days 
an  editor  controlled  the  "  make-np  "  of 


his  paper.  Now  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  his  "  maker-up." 

"  Judex,"  speaking  from  tl»e  body  of 
the  hall,  said  that  he  had  heard  the 
interview  in  question  spoken  of  as  a 
"  splendid  scoop."  He  was  not  certain 
what  tlie  phrase  meant,  but  he  did  not 
like  the  sound  of  it.  and  dreaded  the 
prospect  of  President  WILSON  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  typographical 
competition  between  our  daily  papers. 
While  the  paper  shortage  lusted  this 
might  lead  to  very  serious  results  in 
the  wTay  of  restricting  the  space  avail- 
able for  the  ventilation  of  the  views  of 
those  present. 

An  "  Anxious  Parent  "  pointed  out 
that  the  rise  of  "  pica  "  was  unfortunate, 
as  it  irresistibly  suggested  "  picador," 
one  who  participated  in  a  cruel  sport, 
whereas  President  WILSON  was  a  most 
humane  and  compassionate  man  and 
had  never  assisted  at  a  bull-light. 

After  several  other  speeches  it  was 
ultimately  resolved  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation, to  be  known  as  the  "  Anti- 
Picador  League,"  ami  a  small  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
appeal  to  the  principal  Editors  to 
abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  typo- 
graphical Tumbomania. 
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BOY   (SECOND  CLASS). 

BOY  (Second  Class)  John  Simpkins,  a  bad  'un,  you  must 

know, 

Was  told  to  swab  a  plank  one  day  by  a  First-Class  C.P.O., 
Whoso  eagle  eye,  returning,  on  the  deck  espied  a  stain — 
"  Boy  Simpkins,  fetch  your  mop,  me  lad,  and  swab  yon 

plank  again." 
Boy  Simpkins  (Second  Class,  too!)  made  as  though  he 

wouldn't  go, 
And  distinctly  muttered  "  Blast  you !"  to  that  First-Class 

C.P.O. 

The  splendid  Petty  Officer  fell  flat  upon  the  deck  ; 

They  bore  him  to  the  Sick  Bay  just  a  weak  and  worthless 

wreck  ; 
But  an  A.B.  who  was  standing  by  had  caught  the  wicked 

word 

And  told  the  Duty  Officer  exactly  what  occurred  : — 
"Boy  Simpkins  (Second  Class,  too!),  which  I  think  yer 

oughter  know,  Sir, 
'Ad   the  lip  ter  mutter  '  Blast  you ! '  ter   the  Fust-Class 

C.P.O.,  Sir." 

There  is  silence  in  the  foc's'le,  on  the  quarter-deck  dismay, 
And  the  lower  deck  is  humming  in  a  most  unusual  way ; 
The  working-party  pauses  as  it  cleans  a  six-inch  gun, 
And  the  Officer  on  Duty  whispers  hoarse  to  "  Number 

One  "  :— 
"Boy  Simpkins  (Second  Class,  too!),  I  suppose  you  ought 

to  know,  Sir, 
Had  the  cheek  to  mutter   'Blast  you!'  to  a  First-Class 

C.P.O.,  Sir." 

Number  One,  his  face  is  ashen  and  his  knees  knock  as  he 

runs 

(A  curious  phenomenon  quite  rare  in  Number  Ones) ; 
But  on  he  rushed  until  he  saw  the  tall  brass-hatted  Bloke, 
And,  nervously  saluting,  incoherently  he  spoke  : — 
"  Boy  Simpkins  (Second  Class,  too !),  I  'm  afraid  that  you 

must  know,  Sir, 
Had  the  nerve  to  mutter  '  Blast  you ! '  to  a  First-Class 

C.P.O.,  Sir." 

The  Bloke  turned  blue   and   shivered,  then   hysterically 

laughed, 

And  hurried,  cackling  shrilly,  to  the  Owner's  cabin  aft ; 
There  in  that  awful  presence,  with  lips  aghast  and  pale, 
To  the  horror-haunted  Owner  he  re-told  the  horrid  tale : — 
"Boy  Simpkins  (Second  Class,  too!),  I  regret  to  let  you 

know,  Sir, 
Had   the  face  to   mutter   'Blast   you!'   to  a  First-Class 

C.P.O.,  Sir!" 

You  could  almost  hear  the  silence  when  the  flags  began  to 

flap 
And  the    Captain   made   the   signal   that   destroyed   the 

Admiral's  nap ; 
And  though  I  wasn't  there  myself  beside  the  great  man's 

bed 
You  all  can  guess  us  well  as  I  just  what  the  Owner  said : 

"  SUHMITTKD. 

j  Boy  Simpkins  (Second  Class,  too !),  it  is  thought  you  ought 

to  know,  Sir, 
lias  dared  to  mutter  'Blast  you ! '  to  a  First-Class  C.P.O., 

Sir!  " 

The  Press  Bureau  won't  let  me  mention  how  the  Admiral 

went 
i  And  told  Sir  Kiuc  GKDDES,  who  informed  the  Government ; 


How  the  Cabinet,  when  sumuroned,  found  him  far  too  bad 
to  kill, 

So  packed  him  off  to  Weiringen  to  valet  LITTLE  WILL. 

Boy  Simpkins  (Second  Class,  too  !)  down  to  history  will  go 

As  the  first  and  last  who  dared  say  "  Blast "  to  a  First- 
Class  C.P.O. 


NOVEL    RECONSTRUCTION. 

Simmons  is  a  writer  of  fiction  and  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

I  used  to  play  billiards  with  Simmons,  to  talk  to  Simmons, 
but  not  to  read  Simmons. 

There  are  limits  to  friendship. 

I  met  him  the  other  day  in  a  very  depressed  state. 

"Look  at  these  munition  workers,"  ho  said.  "  See  what 
the  Government  is  doing  for  them.  Paying  them  wages  all 
the  time  that  they  're  out  of  work.  What  about  me '!  " 

"  Well,  you  weren't  on  munitions." 

"  I  have  been  on  intellectual  munitions,"  replied  Sim- 
mons. "  And  now  all  my  editors  write  to  me,  '  Get  away 
from  the  War."  I  have  to  transfer  my  machinery  to  peace 
work.  I  have  to  turn  away  from  the  production  of  the  Ger- 
man spy.  Think  of  it.  I  have  almost  lived  on  him  for 
years.  I  have  created  hundreds  of  him  during  the  War. 
All  my  laboriously  acquired  knowledge  of  German  terms — 
like  '  Schweinhund,'  you  know— goes  for  nothing.  I  shall 
have  to  make  all  my  villains  Bolsheviks.  That  will  require 
close  study  of  Russia.  All  my  old  Russian  knowledge  goes 
for  nothing.  They  have  abolished  the  knout  and  exile  to 
Siberia.  I  have  to  start  afresh. 

"Then  look  at  my  heroes.  I  have  mastered  the  second 
lieutenant.  My  typewriter  almost  automatically  writes 
'old  top,'  'old  soul,"  'old  bean,'  'old  egg.'  All  my  study 
of  this  type  is  thrown  away.  And  heroines — why,  I 
shall  have  to  study  dress  again.  The  hospital  nurse  is 
done  for ;  the  buxom  proportions  of  the  land-girl  avail  me 
no  more.  My  dear  fellow,  it  will  be  six  months  before  I  can 
deal  with  women's  costume  competently. 

"And  plots.  How  the  War  simplified  everything.  The 
Zep,  a  failure  in  fact,  was  a  splendid  success  in  fiction. 
The  awkward  people  could  be  wiped  out  so  simply.  Then 
one's  villains  could  die  gallantly — a  bit  of  good  in  the  worst 
of  men,  you  know — whispering  a  hurried  confession  in  the 
ears  of  the  Company  Sergeant-Major  in  the  front  trenches. 

"Then,  again,  all  misunderstandings  were  explained 
when  the  V.C.  looked  up  from  his  hospital  bed.  '  Eric,' 
she  gushed,  '  you  here ! '  And  from  that  moment  he 
needed  no  more  medicine.  My  dear  fellow,  we  shall  want 
new  plots  now ;  real  plots  and  new  characters.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  I  can  return  to  my  pre-war  standard  of 
strong,  silent,  masterful  millionaires  from  the  backwoods. 
Haven't  I  a  right  to  seek  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  checking  my  intellectual  output  ?  " 

"  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  pay  you  ten  pounds 
for  every  week  in  which  you  don't  write,"  I  said. 

Simmons  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

The  next  day  he  cut  me  dead.  I  believe  that  Simmons, 
ihough  an  author  of  popular  fiction,  must  have  been 
liinking.  ====== 

"THE- FUTURE  OF  LYING. 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  TO  BE  CALLED." 

Northampton  Daily  EcJio. 

We  should  have  thought  it  might  quite  safely  be  left  to 
private  enterprise. 

'The  American  troops  oil  this  side  are  already  cither  in  the  States 
or  on  their  way  ."—Letter  in  "Daily  Kxpi-css." 
The  Germans  will  take  this  as   convincing   evidence  of 
American  duplicity. 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    A    JOKE. 


l;i:i  IH;K  THK  DAWN  OF  HISTOHV 

IT  WAS  A  UNIVERSAL   FAVOflUTr. 


EGYPTIANS  i.o\  i 


THE  ASSYRIANS  NEVER  oni:\v 

Tllir.D  OK   IT. 


TlIK    (illp.KKS  GRINNED  AT  IT. 


THE  ROMANS  REVEI.LKD  IN  IT. 


Hl'iNOIST  OFTKN  TOLD  IT  TO  HORKA. 


IT  WAS  IIKLISHF.D   nv  THE    SAXON*. 


MKSBY  VIII.  .MADE  HIS  IH:IVI;- 

U'ATIOK    l:v    I  '  . 


THE  NOHMANS  KNEW  IT  v, 


IT  SEVER  LOST  ITS   FRESHNESS 
I    THi:    MIDDLE    AliES. 


CHABI.ES    II.    DEOALED   HIS 
(,'ornT  WITH  IT. 


IN  THB  GEORGIAN  JEIIA  IT  RE- 
MAINED UNDIMMED. 


IT  WAS  POI'UI.AB  IN  THE   SIXTIJ-'S. 


AND  O.NIA-  i.Asc  V.I.KK  IT  v,xs  TIIIJ  nir  OF  AI.C,  TIIH  NEWI:ST  REVUES. 


THE    NEW    DEMOCRACY. 

Girl  (at  last  finding  addressee  after  marching  down  the  room  shouting,   "Bullock!  Bullock!    Anybody  here  name  o' 
ntemvlatiMly,™  shl awaits  answer).    -UMPH!    NOT  MUCH  LIKE  A  BULLOCK,  ABE  YEB?" 


IN  MEMOEY  OF  DORA. 

(A  joyous  anticipation.) 
WALK  very  softly  here  and  very  slowly ; 
Let  no  sound  pass  the  barrier  of  your 

teeth ; 
Not  that  the  spot  whereon  you  tread  is 

holy, 

But  lest  you  rouse  her  up  that  lies 
beneath. 

She  ruthlessly  curtailed  our  golf  and 

skittles ; 
She  vetoed  daily  sprees  and  nightly 

jinks; 
She  doled  our  baccy  and  weighed  out 

our  victuals, 

And   watered  (cruellest   of  all)  our 
drinks. 

Anathema  (by  order)  were  our  races ; 

Joy -riding  was  taboo  in  car  or  train ; 
And  when  they  ventured  to  kick  o'er 

the  traces 
She  strafed  her  victims  till  they  roared 

again. 

Now  where  she  sleeps  the  sleep  thai 

knows  no  waking 
A  simply  graven  sentence  marks  the 

place 
(The  Latin  's  shaky  hut  bears  no  mis 

taking) : — 
"llicjucct  DOHA  and  hie  let  her  jace.' 


An  Unhappy  Christinas. 

"  A  number  of  persons  liavc  booked  doom 
for  Yuletidc."— Scottish  Paper. 


THE  BROTHER  SERVICE. 
MR.  PUNCH,  DEAR  SIB, — I  am  still 
with  the  Q.M.A.A.C.'s  at  what  used  to 
ae  called  the  Front.  But  do  not  im- 
igine  I  am  cut  off  from  news.  Papers 
'rom  home  pour  in  by  every  mail.  I 
:ead  articles  written  by  People  Who 
Know,  and  speeches  of  politicians  to 
'emale  electors,  and  that  is  how  I 
nave  learned  that  it  is  we  Women  of 
England  who  have  won  the  War. 

Yet  out  here  one  cannot  help  notic- 
ing that  the  War  was  not  waged 
entirely  by  the  lovelier  sex.  And  so  I 
am  writing  to  ask  you  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  work  of  the  Brother 
Service,  the  less  conspicuous  branches 
of  our  army,  the  men  who  hauled  big 
guns  about,  who  stood  in  trenches,  who 
looked  after  ammunition,  or  who  killed 
mules  to  provide  us  with  pressed  beef. 
Little  bits  of  the  great  machinery 
hangers-on  of  the  great  Women's  Army 
Corps — yes,  but  without  the  humble 
hairpin  the  whole  coiffure  falls  to  the 
ground. 

I  have  never  been  a  pessimist  or  a 
scaremonger,  but  without  some  of  these 
men  I  don't  believe  we  women  would 
Jiave  won  the  War  at  all  I 

They  ought  to  be  encouraged,  Mr, 
Punch.  Could  you  not  start  a  Muscle 
Competition  for  the  «en  who  helpec 
the  women  win  the  War?  Something 
like  the  Beauty  Competitions  for  u 
other  warriors  ?  Why  not  offer  prizes 


jo  the  Tommy  with  the  biggest  biceps, 
;he  Subaltern  with  the  thickest  calf, 
and  the  Brigadier  with  the  finest  abdo- 
minal development  ? 

One  is  so  afraid  that  at  the  next 
European  crisis  the  War  Office,  having 
earned  its  history  from  picture  papers, 
will  simply  mobilise  the  women  and 
forget  all  about  the  men.  Those  absurd 
machine  guns  with  their  wobbly  legs 
really  need  a  man's  touch.  Besides,  it 
would  be  so  jolly  dull  without  them. 

No,  the  men  really  helped,  and  we 
ought  not  to  forget  it. 

I  hope  that  in  years  to  come,  when 
little  voices  in  the  firelight  (that 's  a 
pretty  touch — who  says  the  Army  has 
made  us  unfeminine  ?)  beseech  me, 
"Tell  us  again  how  you  won  the  War, 
Great-grandma,"  I  shall  retain  suffi- 
cient perspective  to  reply,  "  Granny 
didn't  do  it  all  alone,  darlings ;  there 
were  a  lot  of  men  who  helped  too." 

Yours  faithfully, 
ADMINISTRATOR  Q.M.A.A.C, 


From  a  description  of  our  infantry's 
arrival  in  Cologne : — 

"Then  came  more  Fusiliers,  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  and 
after  them  battalions  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  Isles.  .  .  It  was  wonderfully  thrilling 
to  go  from  one  bridge  to  the  other,  from  skirl 
of  pipes  to  the  triumphant  swing  of  '  John 
Teel,'  and  then  to  the  '  Maple  Loaf  ForEver.'  " 

Times. 

And  what  did  the  Dublins  play  ?  "  Erin 
on  the  Rhino  "  ? 
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THE   1919   MODEL. 

MB.  PUNCH.  "THEY'VE     GIVEN     YOU     A     FINE     NEW     MACHINE,     ME,    PEEMIEE,     AND 
YOU'VE    GOT   PLENTY    OF    SPIEIT;    BUT    LOOK   OUT   FOB    BUMPS." 


-"WELL,  HOW  ABE  YOU  ENJOYING  YOUBSELF,  MATE?"  Uons   Veteran.-' 

'.-"  OH,  YOU  'VE  GOT  TO  GET  USED  TO  IT.      OF  COURSE  AT  FIBST  IT  SEEM8   . 


THE    WATCH    DOGS. 

LXXIX. 

MY  DEAR  CHARLES,— Old  Bowdler 
has  been  brooding  again  on  that  idea 
of  a  brief  for  the  defence  in  the  forth- 
coming trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  He 
rather  fancies  himself  cross-examining 
with  courtesy  but  firmness  some 
Generalissimo  or  other,  or  reducing  to 
tears  by  an  eloquent  speech  a  court 
packed  with  everybody  who  is  anybody, 
and  in  both  cases  having  the  eyes  of 
Europe  upon  him  and  the  ears  of 
America  hanging  on  his  next  word. 
After  all,  barristers  will  be  barristers 
and,  when  they  are,  your  ordinary  man 
is  no  match  for  'em.  It  took  another 
man  of  his  own  kind  to  knock  the 
conceit  out  of  the  idea. 

Lack  of  precedent  was  no  difficulty 
to  Bowdler's  learned  opponent.  A 
ready  imagination  made  up.  To  hear 
him  talk  you  would  think  he  had 
spent  his  life  assisting  at  the  trials  of 
ex-Kaisers.  He  described  the  whole 
affair  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place. 
Thus  :— 

The  culprit,  he  assumed,  is  on  bail, 
though  not,  of  course,  on  his  own  re- 
cognizances. First,  attention  is  called 
to  the  case  by  Counsel  for  the  Prose- 
cution rising  early  in  the  sitting  and 
asking  his  Lordship  if  he  might  men- 
tion the  case  of  WILLIAM  HOHENZOL- 
LEKN,  next  on  his  Lordship's  list. 


William  who  ?  "  asks  the  Clerk  of 
Assize. 

WILLIAM  HOHENZOLLEKN,"  answers 
counsel:  "  H-O-H-E-N-Z-O-  double  L-E- 
R-N." 

A  titter  is  heard  at  the  idea  of  a  man 
going  about  with  a  name  like  that. 
His  Lordship,  regarding  it  as  a  nuisance 
rather  than  a  joke,  threatens  to  have 
the  court  cleared.  A  juryman  in  wait- 
ing in  the  gallery  seizes  the  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  ask,  if  anyone  is  to  be  turned 
out,  might  it  be  himself. 

Counsel  goes  on  to  mention  the  case. 
"  A  complicated  case  of  false  pretences, 
my  Lord "  he  begins.  But  his  so- 


licitor  plucks  at  his  gown  and  points 
out  to  him  that  he  is  confusing  his 
briefs.  Counsel  apologises  to  the  Court 
and  asks  leave  to  refresh  his  memory. 
In  a  passionate  whisper  to  his  solicitor 
he  asks  who  is  this  Hoheuzolleru  man, 
anyway,  and  why  the  devil  does  he 
want  to  be  mentioned  before  his  time '.' 
Enlightened,  he  explains  to  the  Court 
that  the  accused  has  got  some  money 
together  for  a  dock  defence  and  would 
like  an  opportunity  to  instruct  his 
counsel  more  fully. 

His  Lordship  refuses  a  postpone- 
ment ;  Hohen-what  's-his-uame  should 
have  thought  of  this  before.  His  Lord- 
ship has  every  confidence  in  counsel's 
ability  to  pick  up  the  facts  as  the  case 
proceeds.  If  counsel's  personal  con- 
venience is  involved  that  is  another 


matter.      But   as   for   Zohenhollern— 
["  Hoheuzollern,  my  Lord  "]  — he  can 
not  expect  particular  treatment ;    and 
that  will  do,  thank  you. 

The  ushers  start  calling  out  tor  him  to 
surrender  to  his  bail :  "  Hohenzollern ! 
Hhhohenzollern !  Owen  Zollern !  " 
re-echoes  throughout  the  building. 
"  Zollern— O-N  !  "  is  heard  faintly  in 
the  far  distance.  No  one  notices  that 
a  gentleman  with  a  fierce  moustache 
has  already  made  his  dramatic  entry 
and  is  trying  to  push  his  way  into  the 
dock.  .  .  . 

He  is  stood  up  with  half-a-dozen 
other  prisoners,  so  that  one  jury  may 
be  sworn  for  the  lot.  It  is  desired  that 
each  prisoner  should  be  identified  with 
his  name  as  it  is  called.  WILLIAM 
HOHENZOLLEBN,  whichever  he  may  be, 
is  asked  to  hold  up  his  hand.  An  old 
man  in  corduroys,  who  wears  a  dirty 
handkerchief  round  his  neck  for  collar 
and  cravat,  and  is  charged  with  felon- 
iously stealing,  taking  and  carrying 
away  his  forty-first  pair  of  boots  and 
is  also  a  bit  'ard  of  'earing,  insists 
that  he  is  the  man.  As  nothing  will 
persuade  him  that  he  is  not,  the  Clerk 
of  Assize  leaves  it  to  the  warders  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  is  which.  After 
all  it  is  a  small  point. 

The  ease  is  called  on  and  WILLIAM 
is  left  in  sole  possession  of  the  dock. 
This  is  his  moment,  thinks  he.  With 
set  features  he  stands  forward  and 
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a.-Mimos  the  most  important  attitude 

ible. 

"Are you  WILLIAM  HoBBNZOLLEBH ? " 
asks  tho  Clerk  of  Assize. 
There  is  a  pause.     "  I  am,"  says  he. 
Everyone  turns   to   have  a  look  at 
him.     Feeling   that  he  is   thoroughlv 
impressing  everyone  WILLIAM  fixes  a 
commanding  eye  on  the  judge,  compel- 
ling, as  he  supposes,  his  utmost  atten- 
tion. 

"Lot's  adjourn  for  lunch,"  says  the 
judge  .  .  . 

When  at  last  the  case  gets  to  its 
hearing  (so  far  as  anything  at  all  can 
be  heard  over  tho  small  talk  in  front  of 
the  dock  and  tho  shuttle  of  impatient 
feet  behind  it)  a  novel  point  arises.  A 
witness  refers  to  tho  War.  "  What 
war':'"  asks  his  Lordship.  Counsel 
thinks  he  can  explain,  but  WILLIAM 
isn't  for  letting  him.  "  Will  you  keep 
silence  ?  "  says  the  Judge  to  WILLIAM. 
"You  must  call  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  war,"  he  says  to  co .ins  el. 

WILLUM  faints  upon  realising  that 
Armageddon,  his  masterpiece,  was  such 
that  judicial  knowledge  wasn't  aware 
of  it  ... 

Witness  after  witness  is  called  ; 
barrister  after  barrister,  in  the  bar 
beneath  the  dock  rail,  goes  to  sleep. 
WILLIAM,  after  shaking  off  the  stupor 
caused  by  tho  awful  disregard  of  his 
nality,  begins  to  murmur  inco- 
herently. The  warder  taps  him  on 
the  shoulder.  WILLIAM,  who  has  never 
even  conceived  of  being  tapped  by  any- 
body, bursts  out  with  an  exclamation. 
The  worst  tiling  which  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  him  in  bis  life  then  happens, 
liowdler,  Bowdler  of  all  tho  un-impe- 
rial  and  un-godlike  people  in  this  world, 
turns  to  WILLIAM  to  rebuke  him  in  a 
stern  whisper,  telling  him  that  he  is 
doing  himself  no  good  and  concluding 
his  remarks  with  "  My  man"  .  .  . 

The  trial  proceeds,  WILLIAM  being 
speechless  with  rage.  In  his  ears  is 
ringing  a  Hymn  of  Hate— hate  of 
everybody  in  the  court,  but  particularly 
of  Bowdler.  Every  time  he  can  get  his 
brain  to  work  and  his  tongue  to  work 
with  it,  ho  leans  forward  to  breathe 
some  drastic  utterance  at  his  defending 
counsel.  Bowdler  remains  detached. 
WILLIAM  (late  Kaiser)  has  to  realise  as 
a  cold  fact  that  hero  is  a  wretched 
mortal  daring  to  sharpen  a  pencil  while 
ho  is  being  addressed  by  the  ALL- 
HiGHBgr.  The  ALL-HIGHEST  reaches 
over  tho  dock  rail  to  thump  tho  wretched 
mortal's  wretched  head  . 

Bowdler  rises  deliberately.  There  is 
a  hush.  He  is  going  to  say  somothin<* 
important.  WILLIAM  feels  that  at  last 
the  world  is  sane  and  duly  attentive  to 
him  again.  Bowdler  submits  that  tho 
state  of  mind  of  the  accused  person 


IT'S  K°T  A  BAD  LITTLB  BAPILEFIELD;    BUT  I'M  AFRAID  IT'S 


(accused  person !)  should  be   inquired 
into. 

The  judge  very  readily  acquiesces; 
anything  to  get  rid  of  the  fellow.  The 
prison  doctor  swears  that  be  has  never 
seen  a  lunatic  if  this  isn't  one.  An 
assertive  juryman,  who  disapproves  of 
business  being  so  rushed  as  not  to  per- 
mit of  a  banging,  expresses  the  view- 
aloud  that  it  is  all  put  on.  Silence 
ensues  upon  the  anomaly  of  a  jury- 
man daring  to  express  a  view  aloud ; 
WILLIAM  avails  himself  of  this  silence 
for  the  same  purpose.  His  view,  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  take  some 
time  in  the  expressing,  starts  off  with 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  intimate 
friendship  and  business  partnership  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Almighty.  The 
juryman  at  once  gives  in  and  the  ver- 
dict is  found  before  WILLIAM  has  com- 
pleted his  second  sentence  .  .  . 


WILLIAM  hears  himself  being  ordered 
"  to  be  detained  during  His  Majesty's 
pleasure."  The  warder,  propelling  him 
down  below  stairs  to  the  cells,  makes  it 
quite  clear  to  WILLIAM  that  tho  Majesty 
referred  to  is  not  his  (WILLIAM'S)  .  .  . 

Bowdler  follows  later  to  tell  WIL- 
LIAM what  a  lucky  fellow  he  is,  and 
also  to  take  off  him  one  pound,  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  .  .  . 

Yours  ever,         HENKY. 

A  " Pocket"  Borough. 
"  Bey  rout,  tho  ancient  Bcrytus,  is  55  miles 
\VN\V  from  Damascus.    Tho  port  is  strongly 
fortified,  its  wall's  being  three  inches  in  circuin- 
ferencc."— East  African  Paper. 

The  Euphemistic  Moslem. 

"DEATH  OF  TCBKISH  MINISTER. 

A  Constantinople  message  reports  that  the 
Turkish  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  resigned." 
Australian  Paper. 
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GUARANTEED. 

"  You  recognize,  of  course,  that  tli 
situation  is  exceptional,"  said  Edith 
nothcr.      "You    left    New    York    on 
December  2,  and  arrived  at  Euston  on 
December   13.     To-day,  December  18, 
you  ask  me  for  my  daughter's  hand, 
after  a   three  days'  acquaintance.     Is 
this  the  usual  American  pace  '?  ' 

"That  is  hardly  my  fault,"  I  said. 
We  ran  into  a  nasty  bit  of  weather 
off  Cape  Eace  and  lost  twelve  hours." 

"  Still,"  she  said,  "  under  the  circum- 
tances you  will  admit  that  I  have  the 
right  to  put  a  few  questions.  Edith  is 
all  I  have.  She  has  naturally  not  told 
me  everything,  but  I  gather  you  have 
spoken  to  her  a  good  deal  about  your- 
self." 

Not  more  than  three 
or  four  hours  at  a  sit- 
ting," 1  replied. 

"  And  you  have  never 
spoken  to  anyone  else 
as  you  have  to  Edith  ?  " 
"I  have." 
"  Oh,"  she  said. 
"  I  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise,"  I  pleaded ; 
"but  life  is  very  com- 
plex nowadays  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Much  that  I  have  told 
Edith  I  have  also  re- 
vealed to  the  passport 
clerk  at  Washington 
and  the  keeper  of  birth 
records  in  New  York. 
Something  too  I  con- 
fided to  the  assistant- 
book-keeper  in  the  Wai- 
Zone  Bureau  at  the 
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she 
dear 


department  proves  equally  susceptible. 
I  have  been  asked  out  a  great  deal. 
The  State  Department  at  Washington 
made  me  come  down  for  several  week- 
ends and  your  Military  Officer  at  homo 
had  me  in  on  three  successive  days." 

"Mr.  Smith,"  she  said,  "you  seem 
an  honest  man.  Do  you,  in  your  heart, 
believe  yourself  good  enough  for  my 
Edith?" 

"  Had  you  asked  me  that  six  weeks 
ago,"  I  said,  "  I  should  have  answered 
•No.'  Before  I  spoke  to  Edith,  that 
verv  same  question  Hashed  up  within 


the 


golden 


hair  in  the  moonlight 


sheen  of   her 
for  you  do  some- 


times have  moonlight  here  in  London — 


boy." 


Without  even  looking  at  my  Czecho- 
slovak vise,  my  club  dues  for  1918,  and 
my  inoculation  receipt  for  typhoid  and 
paratyphoid  A  and  B  ?  "  I  stammered. 
"  You  have  a  nice  face,"  she  said. 

OUB  GREAT   UNKNOWN. 
First  Official.  I  say,  who  is  the  Head 
of  the  Thingumyjig  Ministry— the  one 
at  the  Hotel  Giorgione? 

Second  Official.  Haven't  an  idea.     I 
thought  it  had  been  wound  up. 

First  Official.  Well,  I  'm  not  so  sure 
of  that.    'There  was  an  announcement 
about  it  in  the  papers,  and   then  an 
official     dementi,     and 
then  the   Minister   re- 
signed, and  now  I  hear 
he      lias     been     reap- 
pointed. 

Second  Official.  Then 
you  evidently  knew  his 
name  all  along.  Why 
on  earth  did  you  ask 
me? 

First  Official.  You 
see,  it 's  like  this.  I  bad 
a  bet  on  witli  a  man  at 
the  Club  that  out  of  ten 
Government  officials 
not  more  than  onewoul  1 
i  know  the  Minister's 
name.  You  didn't,  and 
you  happen  to  l>e  the 
ninth  who  didn't,  so 
I  'vo  won  my  bet.  By 
the  way,  do  you  know 
what  has  become  of  the 
chef  at  the  Giorgione? 

,     -..j          KAuii  j.»-»  &*-**•  v-.^-*.-. " "  v*.  . — —  — . —  Second  \)nic  it'll*    X on 

York°  to  tlT  cashier  of  the.  Rffldi I  and  wondered  whether  I  had  the  right  "mean  old  Savary  who  was  always 
Slate  at  home  and  to  the  gate-  to  speak.  Of  course  I  was  not  good  gassing  about  his  descen  from  N APO- 
man  of Cunard  Pie*  54,  at  the  foot !  enough  for  her,  but  still  I  felt  that  I  LEON'S  General?  I  think  he  went  back 
of  West  Fourteenth  Street.  I  am  was  not  altogether  unfit.  I  might  justly  to  Pans  some  time_  ago. 
sorry ;  I  wish  Edith  had  been  the  first  ask  for  her  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven, 


"WOT'S  OUB  NOO  M.P.'S  BIZSESS?'1 
"'E'S    IN    THE    JOBMA8TERING    LINE,   I  THINK. 
BACK  TO  'ELP  CLEAN  OUT  THE  OllGEAN  STABLES." 


I    'BAUD    'K  AHST   TO   BE    SF.NT 


to  whom  I  gave  up  the  inner  secrets  of 
my  soul,  but  the  fact  is  that  to  some 
extent  she  was  anticipated  by  your 
Military  Control-Officer  at  Liverpool." 


J.    .  I    !    J  ~>      QUIUU      U1*-IJVJ     fcU^Wt 

l''irst  Official.  Thanks  ;  then  I  win 


It  might   have   been   worse,"   she  i  official     who   changed    my    American 
sighed.     "You  have  nice  manners  and !  money  into  your  own  very  confusing 
a  good  face.     At  home  I  suppose  you 
are  quite  popular?  " 

"  Up  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  October 
I  shouldn:t  have  said  so,"  I  replied. 
"  But  since  then  a  great  many  people 
have  taken  to  me.  Not  quite  like 
DORIS  KKANK,  you  know,  but  still  I 
have  distributed  in  a  little  more  than 

month   no   fewer  than  three  dozen 


aoll  lut  „„  ^  „„„  i—  ...  ~8  ......  •—  , 

the  Passport  Bureau  at  Washington,   my  second  bet—  that  out  of  ten  Govern- 
the  War  Zone  Bureau  at  the  Custom-  !  ment  officials  five  would  know  /iwname. 
House,  the  head  clerk  at  the  Cunard  j 
office,  tlio  watchman  at  the  pier,  the  I 


photographs  of  myself  two  and  a-half 
inches  square.  Your  consul  at  New 
York  took  two,  the  French  Chamber  of 


1I1UI1UV        *L1W*J        »  WLAL       *^>»1JI        »  vy*-  jr        ^J  «_•».<  *«.i  •-•*»•  £_, 

monetary  system,  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  gang-plank,  the  man  at  the  foot 
of  the  gang-plank,  the  steward  who 
filled  mien's  declaration,  the  steward 
who  gave  mo  my  landing-card,  several 
battalions  of  control  officers,  and  ap- 
proximately half  the  Allied  diplomatic 
services.  When  I  spoke  to  Edith  I 
had  all  the  documents  in  my  breast- 
pocket, and  my  heart  glowed  with 
justifiable  confidence  beneath  them. 


Unnatural  History. 

From  a  fetiilleton  : — 
••  she  watched  him  catch  the  sticklebacks 
which  were  ouc  day  to  turn  into  frogs." 

Church  Family  Newspaper. 


there  as  a  sample  citizen." — Bath  Herald. 

We  don't  think  quite  so  badly  of  the 
Germans  as  all  that. 


mber  of  j  The  dear  girl  never  asked  for  my  college 
Commerce  took  three,  and  I  am  having '  certificate  and  my  luggage  check,  but  1 1 


some 


Gioro  ready  for   the  time  when  :  have  them  all  here." 


'•  To  Property  Owners  and  Hotel  Proprietors. 
— Start  Redecorating  and  Repairs  now,  before 
the  rush  comes,  and  gives  the  boys  returning 
a  chance  for  work/' — Provincial  Paper. 

Personally,  we  shall  postpone  our  order 
until  the  boys  do  come  home. 


.lAM'AKY    1,    1919.] 
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ArtMt,  "I  CAN'T  AFJ'OltU  TKN    I'ul.Mw.      My  BANK  TELLS  MB  I'M  OVKKUKAWN  NOW.'1 

Jilt  Wife.   "SUEF.LY  YOU  CAN  GET  IT  AT  ANOTHER  BASK?     THEY  CAS'T  ALL  BE  AS  HARD  CP  AS  THAT." 


A    CONSPIRACY    IN    THE    POULTRY-YARD. 

DEAR  MK.  PINCH,— I  suppose  it  must  be  conceded  that 
practical  jokes  have  not  the  vogue  that  they  once  enjoyed. 
No  longer  do  you  discover  some  fine  morning  that  the  street 
in  which  you  live  is  blockaded  with  furniture  vans,  all  en- 
deavouring to  deliver  furniture  you  don't  require  and  never 
beard  of  before,  while  your  staircase  is  a  mass  of  flowers 
and  fruit  constantly  increasing  upon  you  and  threatening 
to  smother  you  with  their  amount  no  less  than  with  their 
scent.  It  would  gradually  appear  that  the  deliveries  both 
of  the  flowers  and  the  furniture  wore  being  executed  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  one  of  your  friends,  and 
that  you  had  to  grin  and  bear  it  as  best  you  might.  I  can- 
lot  say  that  the  victim  or  the  general  public,  when  they 
leant  of  it,  looked  upon  it  with  any  excess  of  enthusiasm. 
\nyhow,  practical  jokes  have  gone  out. 

Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  practical  joke  which,  so  far  as  I 

mow,  has  never  Ixjcn  played  upon  anybody,  and  which,  if 

t  were  played,  might   provoke  a  considerable  volume  of 

aughter  and  no  small  inconvenience.     I  have  schemed  it 

out  and  venture  to  submit  the  plan  to  you. 

My  idea  is  to  take  some  weekly  magazine  which  caters 
ither  for  some  special  trade  or  amusement  or  pursuit  Let 
is  imagine  it  to  be  The  Chid,;;  Hun.  with  which  is  in- 
iorporated  The  Fowls'  Ctirmlian.  I  am  entitled  to  assume 
hat  most  of  Mr.  Punch's  readers  are  acquainted  with  this 
mglit  and  lively  feathered  journal.  My  plan  is  to  »efc 
ogether  some  bold  spirits,  to  capture  the  editor  and  his  staff 

1  to  hold  them  in  a  comfortable  but  rigorous  imprison- 


ment for  one  week ;  to  take  possession  of  the  editorial  office, 
and  then  to  set  to  work  to  transform  the  contents  of  the 
paper.  I  foresee  the  amazement  of  the  faithful  readers  of 
'Hie  Chicken  linn,  on  being  informed,  in  the  column  headed 
"Hints  to  Beginners,"  that  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  pet 
Leghorn  cockerel  has  developed  a  surprising  taste  for 
latchkeys,  and  recently  swallowed  two  of  them,  while  Mr. 
ASQUITH'S  Buff  Orpington  pullet  has  taken  to  following 
him  about  like  a  dog  and  roosting  on  his  bed-rail.  Then 
there  would  be  a  bree/y  editorial  article  designed  to  prove 
(hat  poultry  had  come  out  of  the  war  with  a  much  en- 
hanced reputation,  owing  to  the  loyal  part  they  had  played 
in  assisting  the  Foon-CoNTROLLKR. 

Further,  there  would  be  special  articles  proving,  for  in- 
stance, that  champagne  is  the  one  drink  on  which  all  breeds 
of  chickens  increase  and  multiply  their  production  of  eggs, 
especially  if  hot  caviare  is  afterwards  administered  in  largo 
bowls.  Then  there  would  be  the  first  chapters  of  an  en- 
thralling serial  whose  plot  revolved  round  the  love-story  of 

Sir   Robert    Wyandotte   and    Lady   Cecilia   Buttercup a 

literary  effort  of  unparalleled  brilliancytlue  to  the  genius  of 
a  new  novelist  who  preferred  to  be  known  as  the  Red  Rover 
of  Rhode  Island.  And  so  on  and  so  on.  If  you  think  the 
scheme  is  feasible,  let  me  hear  from  you  and  I  will  begin 
to  get  my  team  of  villains  together. 

Yours  faithfully,         THE  CAME  CHICK. 

"  Women  and  young  persons  now  cm  ploy  od  in  tlicsc  works  enjoy  a 
niiximnm  working  week  of  fifty-five  and .  i  half  hour,."  --Xtincl.iyl'aper. 
And,  we  suppose,  a  manimtim  wage. 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

"THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD." 
WHEN  I  saw  a  dull  red  glow  in  the 
early  evening  sky  above  the  great  open 
flares  that  lit  the  portals  of  the  Theatre 
Eoyal,  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  brings 
the  Peace  home  to  one  !  "     But  those 
who  think  that  England  will  never  be 
the  same  after  the  War,  that  all  things 
will  become  new  and  better,  have  not 
reckoned  with  the  Drury  Lane  Panto- 
mime.    Its  tactics  may  change,  but  its 
general  strategy  remains  untouched  by 
War   or  Peace.     Under   any    name — 
All  Baba  or  Aladdin,  Puss  in  Boots  or 
The  Babes  in  the  Wood — its  savour  is 
the  same.     If  only  a  tenth  part  of  the 
enterprise  that  goes  to  the  making 
of  its  great  pageants  were  devoted 
to  the  invention  of  a  new  subject, 
though  it  were  only  The  Babes  in 
Boots  or  Puss  in  the  Wood  !   How- 
ever, with  Bolshevism  in  the  air  it 
is  best  perhaps  not  to  tamper  with 
British  institutions. 

Still,  even  within  the  limits  im- 
posed by  immemorial  tradition  there 
surely  must  be  somebody  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  could  make  a 
better  book.     It  was  pathetic  that 
so  capable  a  cast — Miss  LILY  LONG 
in  particular  —  should  have  such 
second-rate  stuff  to  say  and  sing. 
Seldom  could  one  detect  any   at- 
tempt to  evade  the  obvious.     Of 
topical  allusions,  apart  from  time- 
worn  themes  of  coupons  and  profi- 
teers, there  was  scarce  a  sign,  and 
such  burlesque  as  there  was  had  no 
sort  of  subtlety  in  it.    Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  opportunity  lost  in  the 
imitation  of  a  bedroom  scene  from 
modem  drama.     It  announced  it- 
self as  something  "  West-Endy," 
yet  it  was  like  nothing  (I  imagine) 
even  in  the  remote  Orient.     And  con- 
stantly the  poor  play  of  esprit  had  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  distracting  thud  of 
some  falling  body  or  covered  by  the 
deadening  clash  of  the  eternal  cymbals. 
It  is  significant,  in  this  connection, 
that  there  never  seems  to  be  any  male 
character   in   these   pantomimes   that 
is  not  committed  to  buffoonery.     Ap- 
parently no  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
unassisted  humour  of  the  dialogue.     A 
funny  remark  must  be  clinched  with  a 
somersault,  a  repartee  be  driven  home 
by  a  resounding  smack  on  the  face.   You 
might  have  thought  that  on  such  an 
occasion    there    would    be    room    for 
the  figure  of  some  gallant   soldier  of 
the  masculine  sex.     Yet  there  wasn't 
a  vestige  of  khaki  in  the  whole  show, 
and  the  only  patriotic  song  assigned  to 
a  man's  voice  had  to  be  delivered  by  the 
comic  villain. 

However,  the  actors  were  too  good 


to  be  defeated  by  the  authors ;  and  the 
two  couples— the  Babes  (Mr.  STANLEY 
LuriNO  as  Horace  and  Mr.  WILL  EVANS 
as  Flossie)  and  the  Bobbers  (Messrs. 
EGBERT)-— went  far  by  their  personal 


peace  —  very  beautiful  with  its  dim 
perspective,  till  the  garish  light  of  "The 
Day  "  was  turned  on.  Here  the  asser- 


tive colours  of  the  Allies  were  tempered 
to  an  exquisite  pale  harmony,  only 
slightly  damaged  by  a  nondescript  con- 


drollery  and  unflagging  spirits  to  make  slightly  damaged  by  a  nonde    5npt  con- 
0  for  any  defect  in  the  words.     Each  tingent  m  pink  (possibly  neutrals)  and 
nfember  of  the  two.  pairs  played  very  the  apparit.on  of  Mr. ^ARTHUR  COLLINS 


loyally 


into   the   other's  hands.      Mr. 


ALBERT  EGBERT  indeed  played  into 
his  brother's  feet  with  equal  devotion  ; 
and  the  good  humour  with  which  ho 
accepted  'the  fiercest  blows  on  face  and 
person  seemed  to  indicate  an  excep- 
tionally close  fraternal  understanding. 

Mr.  HAKRY  CLAFF  as  the  Wicked 
Uncle  (with  a  note  or  two  in  the  oper- 
atic manner)  belied  his  villainous  nature 


and  other  gentlemen  in  black,  who 
came  on  to  receive  the  expression  of 
our  grateful  approbation. 

I  stayed  long  enough  into  the  Harle- 
quinade to  see  little  Prince  OLAF  of 
Norway,  in  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA'S  box, 
capture  a  large  cracker  dexterously 
flung  to  him  by  the  Pantaloon.  So 
ended  for  me  an  evening  more  jocund 
than  I  have  had  the  good  grace  to 

*".      rt 


admit. 


O.  S. 


THE   AGE   OF  INNOCENCE. 
Horace.         ....    Mr.  STANLEY  Lurixo. 
Flossie Mr.  WILL  EVANS. 

an  unusually  amiable  temperament ; 
and  Miss  FLORENCE  SMITHSON,  with  her 
dainty  air,  furnished  interludes  of  con- 
ventional song,  during  which  we  gave 
our  ribs  a  rest. 

The  dancing,  as  usual,  was  rather 
perfunctory,  if  one  excepts  a  pas  de 
deux  which  gave  promise  of  a  parody 
of  the  Eussians  and  turned  out  to  be 
just  a  series  of  contortionist  feats,  bril- 
liant but  unlovely. 

As  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  so 
good  babes  need  no  wood ;  but  Messrs. 
McCLEERY  and  HUMPHRIES  painted  for 
them  a  quite  nice  one,  where,  after  some 
very  pleasant  business  with  a  brace  of 
giant  mushrooms  that  went  up  and 
down  like  a  lift,  the  robins  came  and 
camouflaged  the  wanderers  under  a 
counterpane  of  fallen  leaves,  where 
they  behaved  much  better  than  in 
ordinary  beds.  But  the  best  scene 
was  M.  MARC  HENRI'S  Temple  of 


Our  Classical  Advertisers. 

"  The  trade-mark  name  of  this  coat — 
'Aquascutum' — is  a  Latin  word,  and 
translated  into  our  own  good  English, 
'  Aqua,'  means  water.  '  Scutum  '  means 
to  shod.  There  you  arc — Watershed." 
Advt.  in  Canadian  Paper. 

"  They  belileve  that  an  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  dddeeeeeddlllllllcleeeeeeee 
cw  pavem  ponnun  ex-partc  opinions  are 
given  for  what  they  may  be  worth." 
Manchester  Paper. 

For  our  part  we  belileve  this  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  ex-parte 
opinions,  of  the  kind  indicated,  to 
be  sound,  if  rather  scathing. 

"In  lieu  of  the  February  Sale  and 
Spring  Show,  hitherto  held  in  April,  an 
important  sale  of  pure-bred  bulls  will  be 
held  in  the  Show  Grounds  at  Ballsbridge, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  13th  and  14th 
March." — Cork  Examiner. 

We  trust  the  above  specimen  will 
be  duly  entered. 

"After  the  act  from  Masks  and  Faces 
came  the  letter-reading,  the  murder  and 
the  sleepwalking  scenes  from  Macbeth,  with 
Miss  Mary  Anderson  and  Mr.  Lyn  Harding. 
Tragic  poetry  of  this  intensity,  of  course, 
knocks  everything  else  endways." — Times. 

Or,  as  SHAKSPEAHE  himself  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  as  he  penned  the  last 
line  of  it,  "That 's  the  stuff  to  give  "em." 

There  should  also  be  mentioned  the 
merchants'  bank,  Towarzystwo  Pozyczkowe 
Przernyslowcow  Miasta  Pofcnauia." 

Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society. 
We    have    tried    to    mention    it,    but 
failed  miserably. 

" The  Major  then  spoke  of  battles  in  which 
he  had  takenjjart.  He  had  been  wounded  in 
the  back  leg  and  arm."— Evening  Keivs. 


Bit  of  a  dog,  this  Major. 


"PROMOTION. — Kifleman  P.  E.  Shand  to  be 
Sergeant  Cock." — Ceylon  Paper. 

We  hope  Sergeant  Cock  was  consulted 

about  this. 
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"IS  THAT  AX  OFFICIAL  LETTER  YOU   ARE   WKITINO,   HlSS  BROWS?" 
'WHAT  I>0   YOU    MEAN   BY   SEMI-OFFICIAL?" 


"IT'S — SEMI-OFFICIAL,  SIR." 
"\\"ELL,  SIB — IT'S  TO  AS  OFFICER." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
NOT  infrequently  our  novelists  will  follow  success  with  a 
boy  hero  l>y  a  sequel  showing  the  same  character  grown  up. 
Mr.  E.  F.  BENSON,  however,  has  reversed  this  process,  and  in 
a  second  book  about  1>ui-ii1  lilaize  introduces  him  grown  not 
up,  but  down.  So  far  down,  indeed,  as  to  be  able  to  pass 
through  a  door  conveniently  situated  under  his  own  pillow 
and  leading  to  a  dreamland  of  the  most  varied  enchantments. 
I  know,  of  course,  what  you  are  about  to  say ;  I  can  see 
your  lips  already  forming  upon  the  word  Alice.  But  while 
I  admit  that  Dai-id  lilnizc  and  the  Bhte  Door  (HODDER  AND 
STOUGHTON)  is  frankly  built  after  that  famous  plan  this 
means  no  more  than  that  Mr.  BENSON  has  used,  so  to  speak, 
the  CARROLL  formula  as  a  medium  for  his  agreeable  fancies. 
These  are  altogether  original  and  filled  with  the  proper 
dream-spirit  of  inconsequence.  Moreover  the  author  has  a 
pretty  gift  for  remembering  just  the  stuff  that  childhood's 
dreams  are  made  of— such  transfigured  delights  as  swim- 
ming like  fishes  or  flying  in  a  company  of  birds;  he 
knows  too  the  odd  tags  of  speech  that  linger  there  from 
daytime,  things  meaningless  and  full  of  meaning — "Eod- 
pole-or-perch,"  for  example,  or  that  thrice-blessed  word 
'Popocatepetl"  Best  of  all,  he  has  resisted  the  subtle  temp- 
tation to  be  even  momentarily  too  clever  for  his  audience 
(you  know  the  devastating  effect  that  may  be  produced  if  a 
grown-up  pauses  on  the  edge  of  the  circle  and  reminds  the 
story-teller  that  lie  has  a  reputation  for  wit).  In  fine,  this 
rly  dream  of  David't  shows  him  fortunate  in  having  an 


old  family  friend  like  Mr.  BENSON  to  write  it  down ;  also — 
what  I  must  on  no-  account  forgot — so  sympathetic  an  artist 
as  Mr.  H.  J.  FORD  to  make  it  into  pictures. 

Those  who  have  learnt  to  value  their  "  TAFFBAID  "  \vill 
find  matter  very  much  to  their  mind  in  his  latest  book, 
A  Little  Ship  (CHAMBERS).  I  do  not  wish  to  institute  an\ 
invidious  comparisons  between  the  marine  mixture  as  pro- 
vided by  "  TAFFRAIL  "  and  that  of  other  nautical  writers, 
but  this  much  I  may  say  with  perfect  confidence:  the  men 
to  be  found  in  "  TAFFRAIL'S  "  stories  are  true  human  stuff, 
sturdy,  dogged  in  doing  their  duty,  and  brave  almost 
beyond  recklessness;  but  they  are  men  all  the  lime,  and  not 
solemn  and  consecrated  angels.  That  is,  I  suppose,  why  I 
find  that  "TAFFHAIL'S"  stories  go  straight  to  the  mark 
and  make  their  effect  with  no  undue  waste  of  time  ;  and,  if 
a  little  bit  of  laughter  is  occasionally  worked  in,  so  much 
the  better.  The  last  chapter  in  the  book  gives  an  account 
of  the  Zeebrugge  expedition.  The  story  is  so  bravely  told 
that  a  man  can  hardly  refrain  from  shouting  in  appre- 
hension and  exultation  as  he  reads  it. 


I  have  a  grudge  against  the  publishers  of  Miss  Mink'i 
Soldier  (HODDEB  AND  STOUGHTON)  because  they  have 
printed  on  its  wrapper,  "  By  the  Author  of  Mrs.  Wings  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch,"  which  led  me,  perhaps  foolishly,  to 
hope  that  Mrs.  Wiggs  and  I  were  to  foregather  once  more, 
and  when  wo  didn't  made  me  just  a  little  surly  towards  a 
book  of  short  tales  which,  opened  with  any  other  expecta- 
tion, would  have  seemed  much  above  the  average.  There 
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ire  eight  stories  in  the  book,  and  in  almost  all  of  them  is 
bund  that  blend  of  pathos  and  humour  that  Mrs.  ALICE 
IEOAN  BICE  has  taught  us  to  expect.  I  liked  "  Cupid 
Goes  Slumming,"  because  it  was  almost  Cabbage  Patch; 
Hit  "  Hoodooed,"  the  story  of  an  old  negro  who  believed 
himself  the  victim  of  a  spell  which  involved  the  presence 
of  a  cricket  in  his  leg,  delighted  rne  even  more.  His  wife 
•emoves  the  charm  with  a  vacuum  cleaner,  in  which  she 
las  previously  secreted  a  cricket,  and  the  victim  recovers. 
[t  pleased  me  very  much  to  learn  that  among  "white 
folk's  superstitions"  is  the  theory  that  it  is  "bad  luck_  to 
sleep  with  the  windows  shet,"  and,  when  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  believe  that  it  is  very  bad  luck  indeed. 


I  should  have  liked  GABHIELLE 
[HUTCHINSON)  a  good  deal 
better  if  she  could  have 
managed  it  without  the  aid 
of  a  Pan  who  wandered, 
mitting  a  strong  smell, 
hiefly  in  the  demesne  of 
a  very  expensive  and  over- 
cultivated  French  noble.  It 
ivas  his  daughter  (by  an  Aus- 
tralian wife)  who  was  suffer- 
ing frem  an  inordinate  per- 
plexity as  to  which  half  of 
her  blood  had  the  real  call. 
The  Australian  half  sug- 
gested that  sheshould  marry 
a  gentlernan-rider  who  won 
the  Grand  Prix  in  a  canter, 
but  fell  at  the  winning-post 
because  his  horse  shied  at 
the  irrepressible  Pan.  The 
French  half — and  both  her 
parents — urged  a  dissolute 
and  anaemic  aristocrat — 
blue  blood  and  a  gold  lining. 
Her  grandfather,  a  strong 
unsilent  sheep-rancher,  was 
against  this  inept  decadent 
and  converted  to  his  view 
that  saintly  worldling,  the 
gorgeous  Cardinal  Camper- 
ioni.  A  neo-futurist  of  the 
most  bizarre  type  prances 
through  the  pages  upon 
his  head,  causing  enough 
"tumult"  to  satisfy  any 
one.  So  why  drag  in  Pan? 


VALLINGS'    Tumult 


twelve-and-sixpenny  book  for  their  display,  could  present 
a  case  that  would  give  some  theoretic  and  superficial  charm 
to  the  most  uncomfortable  conditions  of  existence.  Not 
that  A  Floating  Home  is  a  work  only  of  theory ;  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  practical  than  its  account 
of  the  purchase,  conversion  and  enjoyment  of  the  Ark  Royal. 
The  most  prejudiced — again  I  speak  personally — will  find 
pleasure  in  the  author's  zestful  story  of  how  the  dingy, 
foul-smelling  Will  Arding,  full  of  cement  (and  worse  things), 
was  transformed  into  the  spick-and-span  Ark  Royal,  with 
a  piano  in  the  saloon  and  Queen  Anne  silver  on  the  break- 
fast-table; while' for  the  persuadable  there  are  added  plans, 
scales  of  expense  and  the 
matter  to  a  working  basis. 

ganda  at  its  best  (was  it  perhaps  this  that  attracted  Mr. 

— i  BENNETT  ?)    and    as    such 
well  entitled  to  its   toll  of 


like,  which   bring   the  whole 
The  book,  in  short,  is  propa- 

" 


I 


converts. 


Topical  UucTatcr. 
PRESIDENT." 


Miss  VALLINGS  can  tell  a 


story,  cannot  keep  down  the  volume  of  her  puppets'  talk, 
has  a  sense  of  movement  and  colour,  and  ought  to  win  for 
herself  a  good  circulating  library  constituency. 

For  myself  I  have  never  yet  lived  in  a  sailing  barge,  and 
under  the  providence  of  Heaven  trust  to  continue  in  this 
immunity.  There  are  however  those  who  regard  the  matter 
differently;  and  for  their  benefit  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  most  warmly  A  Floating  Home  (CHATTO 


Warriors  and  Statesmen 
(MURRAY)  is  a  book  selected 
from  the  "gleanings "of  the 
late  Lord  BBASSEY.  Such 
gleanings  depend  so  largely 
on  the  personality  of  the 
gleaner  that  they  may  be 
worth  anything  or  nothing  ; 
so  let  me  say  at  once  that 
Lord  BRASSEY  had  too 
I  sound  a  taste  to  be  a 
!  collector  of  ill-considered 
1  trifles.  Although  warriors 
have  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  title  they  are  given 
but  little  space  in  the  book. 
Still,  in  these  days  the 
soldier  can  well  afford  to 
let  the  statesman  have  the 
advantage  in  a  collection 
that  does  not  deal  with  the 
living.  This  limitation  may 
explain  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  Lord  ROBERTS, 
who  was  probably  still  alive 
when  the  gleanings  were 
completed.  Apart  from  the 
evidence  it  gives  of  a  fine 
mind  the  book  preserves 
much  that  is  worth  re- 

'  membering  and  presents  it 

in  a  convenient  form.  For  this  we  have  in  part  to  thank 
Mr.  HORACE  HcTCHiNSON/to  whom  Lord  BRASSEY  entrusted 
the  work  of  selecting  these  literary  sheaves. 

From  the  Home  Front  (CONSTABLE)  is  a  further,  and 
rather  belated,  selection  from  the  War  verses  that  have 
appeared  from  week  to  week  on  the  second  page  of  Punch. 
Conscious  of  cherishing  a  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of 
his  own  productions,  Mr.  Punch  forbears  to  commend  this 
little  volume,  but  he  may  permit  himself  to  say  that,  in  the 


'"EBB     YOU     ARE,    LADY— ^S     CHEWED     BY     Till-; 


AND  WINDDS),  written  by  CYRIL  IONIDES  and  J.  B.  ATKINS,  judgment  of  The  Daily  News,  which  is  above  suspicion  of 
and  illustrated  partly  with  photographs,  partly  with  water-  bias,  it  is  calculated  to  provoke  "  a  sorrow  chequered  by 

*     .  *'...  •*•        .  *     *.         *  •••-  *  -,  .  i_JJ 

disgust.  — — — — ==^== 


colour  sketches  by  "that  various  craftsman,  Mr.  ARNOLD 

BENNETT.     Let  me  say  at  once  that  you  have  no  need  to 

be  an  amateur  bargee,  either  by  practice  or  desire,  to  enjoy 

this  most  entertaining  volume.     Witness  my  own  case, 

who  read  every  page  of  it  with  delight.     It  is  a  reasonable 

contention  that  a  writer  possessing  the  enthusiasm,  the  ^     _ 

humour  and  the  persuasive  gifts  of  Mr.  IONIDES,  with  a  '  SHAKSPEARE  gets  treated  at  Stratford-on- Avon. 


"  This  royal  throne  of  kings, 
This  sceptical  isle,  this  seat  of  Mars." 

Miss  MASTE  COREI.I.I  in  "  Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'' 


No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  and  this  is  how 
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CHARIVARIA. 

THK  mystery  of  the  Foreign  Office 
official  who  has  not  gone  to  Paris  for 
the  Peace  Conference  has  been  cleared 
up.  He  is  tho  caretaker. 

"The  King  and  Queen  of  Rouinania," 
says  a  Paris  paper,  "  will  embark  after 
Christmas,  orthodox  style,  for  Western 
Europe."  It  is  easy  enough  to  start  a 
voyage,  orthodox  style ;  the  difficulty  is 
at  the  other  end.  ...  ... 

The  supreme  command  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy,  says  a  telegram,  has  been 
transferred  to  Wilheltnshaven.  This 
looks  like  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  watch  at  Scapa  Flow. 


This  year's  Who 's 
Who  has  eighty  -  six 
more  pages  than  that 
of  last  year.  On  tho 
other  hand,  since  the 
Election  quite  a  number 
of  people  are  not  Who 
at  all.  ...  ^ 

"  The  present  rule  in 
Who's  Who,"  says  The 
Evening  News, "  is  that 
the  more  important  a 
man  is  the  less  space  he 
is  content  to  occupy." 
As  some  of  the  staff  of 
our  evening  Press  do 
not  occupy  any  space  at 
all  in  this  excellent  pub- 
lication we  leave  readers 
to  draw  their  own  con- 
lusions.  ...  ... 

The  Frankfurter  Zcit- 
ung  observes  that  the 
grown  very  silent  and 
supposed  that  he  has 
other  on  his  mind. 


Charged  with  drunkenness  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court  a  man  attributed 
his  condition  to  the  beer  habit.  It  is 
remarkable  how  men  will  cling  to  any 
sort  of  excuse.  .,.  .,. 

Woolwich  Arsenal,  we  are  informed, 
is  turning  out  milk-cans.  Can  nothing 
be  done,  asks  a  pacifist,  to  save  our 
children  from  the  insidious  grip  of 
militarism  '!  ...  ... 

Nottinghamshire  War  Committee 
states  that  rat-catchers  are  now  de- 
manding four  pounds  a  week.  Diplo- 
macy, it  appears,  is  the  only  branch  of 
British  sport  that  has  succeeded  in 
escaping  the  taint  of  professionalism. 

• 
"  Fractious  mules,"  says  a  correspon- 


Tlie  Fare.  "I  DEFY  you  I"  The  Driver.  "  WHO  ABE  you  ? ' 

The  Fare.  "  I  AM  A  HKTinuD  TAXI-DRIVER." 


ex-Kaiser  has 
morose.  It  is 
something  or 


A  Copenhagen  message  states  that 
ho  Spartacus  people  have  three  times 

attempted  to  murder  Count  BEVENT- 
iow,  who  is  said  to  regard  these 

attempts  as  being  in  the  worst  possible 

'•-aste.  „___„ 

Once  again  tho  newspapers  have 
>ecn  beaten.  It  appears  that  Princess 
PATRICIA  knew  of  her  engagement  some 
imo  before  tho  Press  announced  it  to 
Royal  Highness. 

"  We  still  believe/'  says  iheKolnisclic 
Zeitimg,  "  that  in  thought  the  German 
nd  tho  Britisher  are  racially  akin." 
All  the  same  we  should  not  encourage 
lie  Hun  to  come  over  here  with  the 
dea  of  making  a  spiritual  home  among 
US  alleged  relatives. 


dent  of  The  Daily  Mail,  "  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  country  for  sale."  The 
playful  kind,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
bite  and  kick  from  sheer  joie  de  vivre, 
are  bound  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  agricultural  temperament. 

v:: 

A  G  uildf ord  allotment-holder  success- 
fully grew  new  potatoes  for  Christmas- 
day  dinner.  All  wore  eaten,  it  appears, 
except  one,  which  was  kept  to  show  to 
tho  Christmas  pudding. 

^C      3(1 

• 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
Mr.  DANIELS,  U.S.  Secretary  for  the 
Navy,  has  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST,  saying, 
"  You  furnish  tho  navy  and  I  '11  furnish 
the  war."  .„  ^ 

"Tho>  Crystal  Palace,"  says  Dean 
INGE,  "is  the  embodiment  of  spiritual 
emptiness."  A  determined  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  find  out  what  tho  Crystal 
Palace  thinks  of  Dean  INGR. 


Stories  of  an  unsuccessful  Candidat 
in   tho   Midlands,  who  was  heard  to 
admit  that  the  voters  probably  preferrec 
his   opponent's   personality,   must 
definitely  regarded  as  apocryphal. 
*  * 

* 
Traditions  in  Scotland  die  hard.    Wo 

gather  that  it  is  stili  considered  tin 
lucky  for  a  rod-headed  burglar. to  cross 
a  Scottish  threshold  on  New  Year's  Eve 

A  man  at  Berne  has  recently  con- 
fessed   to    a    murder    he    committe 
twenty-one  years   ago.    This  is  whal 
comes  of  memory-training. 

It  is  reported  that  TKOTSKY  lias  been 
ordered  by  his  doctor  to  take  a  complete 
rest.     He  has  therefore  decided  not  to 
have  any  more  revolutions  for  the  pre- 
sent.    Orders  however 
will  be  executed  in  ro- 
tation.      ...  .., 

"'":S  " 

Credit  where  credit 
is  due.  A  woman  fined 
at  Wood  Green  Police 
Court  said  her  name 
was  JOLLY  and  she  had 
been  having  a  "jollifi- 
cation," yet  the  magis- 
trate refrained  from 
comment. 

*  * 

"  Where  was  the  Poet 
Laureate  during  the 
visit  of  President  Wil- 
son?" asks  a  correspon- 
dent in  a  contemporary. 
Wo  do  not  share  this 
curiosity. 

"  Foxes  are  to  '  be 
found  within  an  omni- 
bus ride  of  Charing  Cross,"  says  Mr. 
RICHARD  KEARTON.  Young  omnibuses 
with  plenty  of  bone  and  stamina  are  the 

best  for  suburban  meets. 

* ,  * 

Anemones,  said  a  lecturer  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  will  live  as  long  as 
sixty  years  in  captivity  and  are  very 
intelligent.  Nevertheless  wo  refuse  to 
swallow  the  story  about  their  being 
taught  to  jump  through  a  hoop.  The 
man  who  told  itmust  have  been  thinking 
of  an  Egyptian  king  of  the  same  name. 
*  „* 

The  LORD-LIEUTUNANT,  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority,  threatens  that  if 
Sinn  Fein  prisoners  destroy  any  more 
jails  they  will  be  rigorously  released. 


"  Sir  Eric  Goddes  speaks  of  £50,000,000,000 

a  sum  so  vast  that  it  could  not  be  paid  off 

in  a  century  of  annual  payments  so  small  as 

£2,000,000,000  each."—  Yorkshire  Paper. 

Our  contemporary   overestimates 
difficulty. 


the 
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THE    VERDICT   OF    DEMOCRACY. 

THE  nation's  memory,  then,  is  not  so  short; 

It  still  recalls  the  fields  we  lately  bled  on; 
And  when  it  had  to  choose  the  likeliest  sort 

For  clearing  up  the  mess  of  Armageddon 

And  making  all  things  new, 
It  chose  the  man  whose  courage  saw  it  through. 

Hun-lovers,  pledged  to  Peace  (the  German  kind), 
And  such  as  sported  LENIN'S  sanguine  token, 

Appealed  to  Liberty  to  speak-  her  mind, 
And  Liberty  has  very  frankly  spoken, 
Strewing  around  her  polls 

The  remnants  of  their  ungummed  aureoles. 

In  Amerongen  there  is  grief  to-day; 

I  seem  to  hear  the  martyr  of  Potsdam  say, 
"  Alas  for  SNOWDEN,  gone  the  downward  way, 

And  O  my  pool',  my  poor  beloved  RAMSAY; 

I  much  regret  the  rout 
That  washed  this  couple  absolutely  out ! " 

Dreadfully,  too,  the  heart  of  TROTSKY  bleeds, 
To  match  the  stain  upon  his  reeking  sabre, 

Which  is  the  blood  of  Russia,  when  he  reads 

Haw  BAENES,  the  champion  knight  of  loyal  Labour, 
-       Downed  in  the  Lowland  lists 

MACLEAN,  the  Red  Hope  of  the  Bolshevists. 

But  here  is  jubilation  in  the  air 

And  matter  made  to  build  the  jocund  rhyme  on, 
Though  in  our  joyance  some  may  fail  to  share, 

Like  Mr.  RUNCIMAN  or  Major  SIMON, 

That  hardened  warrior,  he 
Who  won  the  Military  O.B.E. 

Already  dawns  for  us  a  golden  age 

(Lo!  with  the  loud  "All  Clear !  "  our  paean  mingles), 
An  era  when  the  OUTHWAITES  cease  to  rage 

And  there  is  respite  from  the  prancing  PBINGLES, 

And  absence  puts  a  curb 
On  the  reluctant  lips  of  SAMUEL  (HERB.).       O.  S. 

HOW  TO  THROW  OFF  AN  ARTICLE. 

"  Do  you  really  write?"  said  Sylvia,  gazing  at  me  large- 
eyed  with  wonder.  I  admitted  as  much. 

"  And  do  they  print  it  just  as  you  write  it?  " 

"  Well,  their  hired  grammarians  make  a  few  trifling  alter- 
ations to  justify  their  existence." 

"  And  do  they  pay  you  quite  a  lot  ?  " 

"  Sixpence  a  word." 

"  Oo !  How  wonderful !  " 

"But  not  for  every  word,"  I  added  hastily,  "only  the 
really  funny  ones." 

"And  they  send  it  to  you  by  cheques?  " 

"  Rather.  I  bought  a  couple  of  pairs  of  socks  with  the 
last  story ;  even  then  I  had  something  left  over." 

"  And  how  do  you  write  the  stories  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  get  an  idea  and  go  right  ahead." 

"  How  wonderful !  Do  you  just  sit  down  and  write  it 
straight  off  ?  " 

I  just — only  just — pulled  myself  up  in  time  as  I  remem- 
bered that  Sylvia  was  an  enthusiast  of  twelve  whose  own 
efforts  had  already  caused  considerable  comment  in  the 
literary  circles  described  round  the  High  School. '  I  felt  this 
entitled  her  to  some  claim  on  my  veracity. 

"  Sylvia,"  I  cried,  "  I  shall  have  to  make  a  confession. 
All  those  stories  you  have  been  good  enough  to  read  and 
occasionally  smilo  over  are  the  result  of  a  cold-blooded 


mechanical  process — and  the  help  of  a  dictionary  of  syno- 
nyms." 

"  Oo !   How  wonderful !    Do  show  me  how." 

"  Very  well.  Since  you  are  going  to  be  a  literary  giantess 
it  is  well  that  you  should  he  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  producing  what  I  shall  call  the  illusion  of  spontaneity. 
Now  take  this  story  here.  Here  on  this  old  envelope  is 
THE  IDEA." 

"  Oo  !    Let  mo  see.     I  can't  read  a  word." 

"  Of  course  you  can't ;  nobody  could.  Rough  copies  are 
divided  into  classes  as  follows : — 

"  No.  1.     Those  I  can  read,  but  nobody  else  can. 

"  No.  2.    Those  I  can't  read  myself  after  two  days. 

"  No.  3.     Those  my  typist  can  read. 

This  story  is  about  a  certain  Brigade  Major  who  is  an 
inveterate  leg-puller.  Some  Americans  are  expected  to 
be  coming  for  instruction.  Well,  before  they  arrive  the 
Brigade  Major  has  to  go  up  to  the  line,  and  on  his  way  he 
meets  a  man  with 'a  very  new  tin  hat  who  asks  him  in  a 
certain  nasal  accent  we  have  all  come  to  love  if  he  has 
seen  anything  of  a  party  of  Americans.  Spotting  him  as 
a  new  chum,  the  Brigade  Major  offers  to  show  him  round 
the  line,  and  proceeds  to  pull  his  leg  and  tells  him  the 
most  preposterous  nonsense.  For  instance,  on  a  shot 
being  tired  miles  away  he  pretends  they  are  in  frightful 
danger,  and  leads  him  bent  double  round  and  round 
trenches  in  the  same  circle." 

"  What  a  shame !  " 

"  Wasn't  it  ?  Well,  when  he  gets  tired  he  asks  the 
American  if  he  thinks  he  has  learnt  anything.  The 
American  says, '  Gee,  I've  been  out  here  two  years  now,  but 
I  guess  you've  taught  me  a  whole  heap  I  didn't  know. 
I  'in  a  Canadian  tunneller,  you  know,  and  I  've  got  to  show 
some  Americans  our  work,  but  I  guess  I've  had  a  most 
interesting  time  with  you." 

"Ha!   ha!" 

"  Well  now,  to  put  the  story  into  its  form.  Here 's  Copy 
No.  1,  on  this  old  envelope.  'Americans  coming — Brigade 
Major  sees  American  looking  for  party — pulls  his  leg — 
pretends  to  being  in  frightful  danger — American  is  Canadian 
who  has  been  out  two  years.'  See?  Copy  No.  2.  Here 
we  begin  to  till  in.  Describe  Brigade  headquarters  and 
previous  leg-pulls  of  Brigade  Major.  Make  up  details  of 
what  he  tells  the  American  — '  That 's  a  trench.  That  thing 
you  fell  over  is  a  coil  of  wire.  This  is  a  sunken  road — we 
sunk  it,  etc.,  etc.'  Copy  No.  3,  additions  and  details,  little 
touches  of  local  colour,  revision  of  choice  of  words,  heart- 
rending erasions.  And  here,  my  child,"  I  concluded, 
bringing  out  the  beautiful,  clean,  smooth  typed  copy — 
"  here  is  the  finished  work  itself,  light,  pleasant,  fluent, 
humorous  and,  most  important  of  all,  spontaneous." 

"Oo!  But  how  awfully  cold-blooded.  I  thought  you 
smiled  to  yourself  all  the  time  you  wrote  it." 

"  My  dear  girl,  it  takes  hours.  If  I  smiled  continually  all 
that  length  of  time  the  top  of  my  head  would  come  off." 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful  ?  Fancy  building  it  all  up  from  jot- 
tings on  an  old  envelope  !  What 's  that  piece  of  paper  you 
took  out  of  the  typed  copy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  's  nothing  to  do  with  the  literary  side  of  it," 
I  said,  crumpling  up  the  little  memorandum,  which  said  that 
the  Editor  presented  compliments  and  regretted  that  he 
was  unable  to  make  use  of  the  enclosed  contribution.  L. 


"Mr.  Henderson  .  .  .  was  received  with  a  cry  of  '  He  is  not  on  the 
map  now.'  " — Times. 

It  is  supposed  that  his  supporter  meant  to  say  "  not  on  the 
mat " — in  reference  to  an  incident  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
HENDERSON'S  Ministerial  career.  But  many  a  true  word  is 
said  in  the  Press  by  inadvertence. 
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Dear  Old  Lady  (to  returning  warrior).  "  WELCOME  BACK  TO  BLIMEY  1 ' 


A  DEMOBILISATION  DISASTER. 

Private  Eandle  Janvers  Binderbeck 
and  Private  John  Hodge  (of  No.  12 
Platoon)  both  enlisted  in  1914.  Pre- 
viously Handle  wrote  articles,  mostly 
denunciatory.  He  denounced  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day,  tight  skirts, 
Christian  Science,scorchingon  scooters, 
the  foreign  policy  of  Patagonia  and 
many  other  things.  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  not  au  agile  brain.  He 
worked  on  a  farm  in  some  incredibly 
primitive  capacity,  and  the  only  thing 
that  he  denounced  was  the. quality  of 
the  beer  at  the  "  Waggon  and  Horses." 
It  certainly  was  bad. 

In  the  Army  Eandle  had  no  ambition 
except  to  get  out  of  it  and  to  remain  a 
private  while  in  it.  His  ambition  for 
his  civil  career  was  tremendous.  He 
tried  to  prod  the  placid  John  (his 
neighbour  in  their  hut)  into  an  equal 
ambition. 

"  My  poor  Hodge,"  said  Eandle  to 
John,  "  you  must  cultivate  a  soul  above 
manure.  Does  it  satisfy  you,  as  a  man 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  a  mangold  and  u, 
swede?  Think  of  the  glory  of  literature, 
the  power  of  the  writer  to  send  forth 
his  burning  words  to  millions  and  sway 
public  opinion  as  the  west  wind  sways 
the  pliant  willow." 


"  I  dunno  as  I  'd  prefer  that  to  bird- 
scaring  or  suchlike,"  murmured  John. 

Goaded  by  such  beast-like  placidity, 
Eandle  would  forget  all  restraint  in 
trying  to  lash  John  into  a  worthy 
ambition. 

It  was  for  talking  after  "  Lights  out " 
that  Eandle  and  John  were  given  a 
punishment  of  three  days'  confinement 
to  barracks.  Eaudle,  pouring  out  a  de- 
vastating torrent  of  words  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  public  orator,  bitterly  denounced 
the  punishment;  John,  who  had  merely 
snored  (the  Captain  said  it  took  two  to 
make  a  conversation),  bore  it  with  the 
stoicism  of  ignorance.  i 

Eandle  used  to  dream  of  Peace  Day. 
He  heard  Sir  DOUGLAS  HAIG  order  his 
Chief  •  of  -  Staff  to  summon  Private 
Eandle  Janvers  Binderbeck.  "  Beleaso 
him  at  once,"  said  HAIG,  in  Handle's 
dream,  "  to  resume  his  colossal  mission 
as  leader  and  directorof  public  opinion." 

If  John  dreamed,  it  was  of  messy 
farmyards  and  draughty  fields  ;  but  it 
is  improbable  that  he  dreamed  at  all. 

They  both  went  to  the  War  and 
faced  the  Hun.  Eaudle  thought  of  the 
Hun  only  as  a  possible  wrecker  of  his 
career,  therefore  as  a  foe  of  mankind. 
John  hardly  thought  of  the  Hun  except 
in  the  course  of  coming  into  contact 
with  him,  and  then  he  used  his  bayonet 
with  careless  zeal. 


Eandle  steeled  himself  against  the 
I'ough  edges  of  soldiering.  He  allowed 
neither  the  curses  of  corporals  nor  the 
familiarities  of  second-lieutenants  to 
affect  his  dreams  of  the  future.  Always, 
even  sotto  voce  in  the  last  five  minutes 
before  going  over  the  top,  he  kept 
before  John  his  vision  splendid.' 

It  was  their  luck  to  remain  together 
and  unhurt.  Then  arrived  the  great 
day  when  the  Hun  confessed  defeat. 
Eandle  vainly  awaited  a  sign  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

There  came,  however,  a  moment 
when  No.  12  Platoon  was  paraded  at 
the  Company  Orderly-room.  Parti- 
culars were  to  he  taken  before  lilling 
up  demobilisation  forms.  Men  were  to 
lie  grouped,  on  paper,  according  to  the 
nation's  demand  for  their  return  to 
civil  life. 

Handle  Janvers  Biuderbeck  know  this 
wasrfer  Tag.  Magnanimously  lie  over- 
looked the  delay  and  felt  that  HAIG 
might,  after  all,  have  au  excuse.  John 
Hodge  remained  placid.  He  had  long 
ago  classed  Handle's  goadiugs  with 
heavies  and  machine-guns,  as  unavoid- 
able incidents  of  wurfare. 

Eandle  and  John  were  called  into  the 
orderly-room  together.  By  an  obvious 
error  John  was  first  summoned  to  the 
table. 

"Well,  Hodge,"  said  the  Company 
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ant-Major,  "  what  's  youi1  job  in 
civil  life  ?" 

"I  (liiiiiu)  as  I  got  any  special  job," 
said  John.  "  I  just  -ort  o'  helped  mi 
the  farm." 

'•  Vifti  inn^t  have  a  ^roup,"  said  tho 
C.S..M.  "What  did  you  mostly  do 
before  the  War?  " 

"  S'  far  as  that  do  go,"  said  John,  ••  I 
:  !v  a  bird  ^caror." 

"  '  Bird  searer,'  "  said  the  C.S.M.  "  1 
know  there's  a  heading  for  that  •ome- 
where.  Agricultural,  ain't  it '.'  'Bird- 
scarer.'  Ah,  lion;  wo  are.  '(iroupl.' 
You  '11  1)0  one  of  the  first  for  release." 

The  Company  Cirri,  noted  the  fact, 
and  the  C.S.M.  rallrd  "Next  man." 

Kandle  .lanvcrs  Binderbeek  stepped 
forward. 

••What's  \oiir  job,  Bhiderbeck  ?  " 
said  tho  C.S.M. 

(Toa.--k  Lord  XoiiTiirLii'Ti-;,  "  Do  you 
sell  newspap<  To  ask  BOSWKI.I.. 

"Have  you  heard  of  a  man  named 
JOHNSON"'.'"  To  ask  Hamn  VIII., 
"  Were  jou  over  married?  ") 

Tho  futility  of  the  question  flabber- 
gasted Randle. 

"Come  on,  man,"  said  the  C.H.M. 

Handle  made  an  effort.  '•  Journalist," 
he  --aid. 

•••Journalist,''''    said     tlie     C.S.^I.. 

•'•Journalist.'       Yes,     I     thought    so. 

'Croup  41.'     You've  got  a  long   way 

to  go,  my  lad.    You  'd  have  done  better 

0   \\iis  a  bird-scarer,  like  Hodge. 

Them  's  tlio  boys  the  nation  wants — 

Croup    I    boys.      You    sticks    in    the 

Army  lot:  another  six  months'  fatigue. 

man." 

That  was  all. 

John  Hodge  is  now  soberly  awaiting 
demobilisation,  and  will  not  have  to 
\\ait  long. 

Eaudlo  Janvers  Binderbeek  is  secretly 
consoling  himself  by  writing  the  most 
denunciatory  articles.  They  will  never 
bo  published,  but  they  afford  an  alter- 
native to  cocaine. 

He  feels  that  ho  can  never  again 
consent  to  sway  public  opinion  as  the 
\\e~t  wind,  etc.,  in  tho  interests  of  a 
nation  which  rates  him  forty  groups 
lower  than  an  animated  scarecrow. 

It  is  the  nation's  own  fault,  Handle 
is  blamel' 

A  Noisy  Salute. 
11  a  review  of  The  Remembered 

in  Tkc  Wcstiithistrf  (ni-.t'ltc: — 

ITS  an  injustice 
fcitt  to  re- 

BMUHt  in  t!ic>.  whole  of  her  novel.  1ml  tho  one 
wbiirh  gives  its  til!.'  i;  bartowed  bj|  a  young 
and  handsome  Inirslar,  ;iiul  taceived  li\"a  i^iri 
whomistooi  il..'  noi^c  h,.  reaa  making  f.ir  a 
'•in.'' 

ays  in  Tin-  Tkey-Brcaan  : 

"O    lore,    thy   kiss   would   wake    tho 
dead  !  ' 


I'uthcr  (brlngiiiy  tfon  Iwmc  from  party}.  "  WJilX,  OLD  CHAP,  WEKE  ifiEUB  PJ.ESir  Off 
LITTLE  GJ11LS  FOB  VtoU  TO  DANCE  WITH?" 

Son  (nit]u:r  proud  uf  lumnelf).  "OH,  THEHE  WERK  8OMK  KIDS  ABOUT,  BUT  I  DAXCEB 
WITH  A  GIBL  OK  SIXTKES— AND,  Btt  JOVE,  SHE  LOOKED  IT." 


FREAKS  OF  FOOD-COOTROL. 

Tuouuit  Mrs.  Midas  shows  a  righteous 

zeal 

In  preaching  self-control  at  every  meal, 
She  never   in    her   stately   homo   for- 

gets 
To  cater  freely  for  her  precious  pets. 

On  cheese  and  soup  she  feeds  her  price- 

less "  Pekio  *- 
Stilton  and  Cheddar,  Bortch  and  Cocky- 

leekis  ; 
And    Max,    her    shrill-  voiced.   "Pom," 

politely  be^s 
For  his  diurnal  dole  of  new-laid  eggs. 


is,  her  noble  Persian  eat, 
Threatens  to  ^nny  inelegantly  fat 


Upon  asparagus  and  Shaker  oats, 
With   inilk  provided   by   two   special 
goats.' 

Meamvhrl'e  her  governess  subsists  on 
greens, 

Canned  conger-eel  or  cod  and  butter- 
beans, 

And  often  in  a  black  ungrateful  inood 

Envies-  the  dogs  and  cat  their  daintier 
food. 

"On  one  side  was  tlio  naval  guard  of  honour 
— splendid  men  from  the  ships  of  tho  Dover 
Patrol — and  on  theothur  side;v  militan.  ^ua'/l 
from  tho  Garrison  with  the  band  of  the  Bulls 
waiting  to  play  President  WiisoiiintoKnglun.l 
\\ith  J  The  tar-spangled  Banii.-r.'  '' 

1'rouiitfiul  Paper. 

A  pretty  compliment  to  tho  naval  escort. 
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THE    MUD    LARKS. 

OUR  Mr.  MacTavish  is  a  man  with  a 
past.  Ho  is  now  a  cavalry  subaltern 
i,nd  ho  was  once  a  sailor.  As  a  soldier 
it  sea  is  never  anything  but  an  object 
>£  derision  to  sailors,  correspondingly 
,he  mere  idea  of  a  sailor  on  horseback 
sauses  the  utmost  merriment  among 
soldiers. 

"Sailors  on  horseback!  "—the  very 
words  bring  visions  of  apoplectic  mar- 
ners  careering  madly  across  sands, 
,hree  to  a  horse,  every  limb  in  convul- 


sion.    Why, 
stock  jokes. 


it  's  ono  of  the  world's 


he  do  his  bit  in 
What  about  the 


The  pathetic  part  of  it  is  that,  obey- 
ng  the  law  of  opposites,  the  saddle  has 
an  irresistible  and  fatal  attraction  for 
;he  poor  chaps.  They  take  to  it  on 
every  possible  and  impossible  occasion 
You  can  see  them  playing  alleged  polo 
at  Malta,  riding  each  other  off  at  right 
angles  and  employing  their  sticks  as 
grappling  irons.  You  can  see  them 
over  from  the  Eock  whooping  after 
Spanish  foxes,  bestriding  their  steeds 
anywhere  bat  in  the  appointed  place. 

As  every  proper  farmer's  boy  has 
long,  long  thoughts  of  magic  oceans, 
spice  isles  and  clipper  ships,  so  I  will 
warrant  every  normal  Naval  officer 
dreams  of  a  little  place  in  the  grass 
counties,  a  stableful  of  long-tails  and 
immortal  runs  with  the  Quorn  and 
Pytchley. 

It  was  thus  with  our  Mr.  MacTavish, 
anyhow.  A  stern  parent  and  a  strong- 
armed  crammer  projected  him  into  the 
Navy,  and  in  the  Navy  ho  remained  for 
years  bucketing  about  the  salt  seas  in 
light  and  wobbly  cruisers,  enforcing  in- 
tricate Bait  Laws  off  Newfoundland  in 
mid-winter,  or  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  elusive  dhows  on  the  Equator  in 
midsummer,  but  always  with  a  vision 
of  that  little  place  in  his  mind's  eye. 

His  opportunity  arrived  with  the 
demise  of  the  stern  parent  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  comfortable  legacy. 
MacTavish  sent  in  his  papers  and 
stepped  ashore  for  good.  He  discovered 
the  haven  of  his  heart's  desire  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Melton,  purchased  a 
pig  and  a  cow  (which  turned  out  to  be 
a  bullock)  to  give  the  little  place  a 
homely  air,  engaged  a  terrier  for  ratting 
and  intercourse,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  sympathetic  dealers  was 
assembling  as  comprehensive  a  collec- 
tion of  curbs,  spavins,  sprung  tendons, 
pin-toes,  herring-guts,  ewe-necks,  cow- 
nocks  and  capped  elbows  as  could  be 
found  between  the  Tweed  and  Tamar, 
when — Mynheer  W.  HOHENZOLLEHN 
(as  he  is  to-day)  went  and  done  it. 

The  evening  of  August  4th,  1914, 
discovered  MacTavish  sitting  on  the 
wall  of  his  pig-sty,  his  happy  hunting 


prospects  shot  to  smithereens,  arguing 
the  position  out  with  the  terrier.  He 
must  attend  to  this  war,  that  was  clear, 
but  need  he  necessarily  go  back  to  the 
salt  sea?  Couldn't 
some  other  service  ? 
Cavalry  ?  That  would  mean  galloping 
about  Europe  on  a  jolly  old  gee,  shout- 
ing "  Hurrah  !  "  and  cutlassing  the  foot- 
passengers.  A  merry  life,  combining 
all  the  glories  of  fox-hunting  with  only 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  safety— 
according  to  Jorrocks. 

What  about  the  Cavalry,  then  ?  The 
terrier  semaphored  complete  approba- 
tion with  its  tail  stump  and  even  the 


pig  made  enthusiastic  noises. 

A  month  later  MacTavish  turned  up 
in  a  Keserve  Eegiment  of  Cavalry  at 
the  Curragh  as  a  "  young  officer."  The 
Hiding-Master  treated  his  case  as  no 
more  hopeless  than  anybody  else's  and 
MacTavish  was  making  average  pro- 
gress until  one  evening  in  the  ante- 
room he  favoured  the  company  with  a 
few  well-spiced  Naval  reminiscences. 

Next  morning  the  Hiding-Master  was 
convulsed  with  merriment  at  the  mere 
sight  of  him,  addressed  him  variously 
as  Jellicoe,  Captain  Kidd  and  Sinbad, 
and,  after  first  warning  MacTavish  not 
to  imagine  he  was  ashore  at  Port  Said 
riding  the  favourite  in  a  donkey  Derby, 
translated  all  his  instructions  into  nau- 
tical language.  For  instance :  "  Eight 
rein — haul  the  starboard  yoke  line ; 
gallop — full  steam  ahead  ;  halt — cast 
anchor;  dismount — abandon  ship,"  and 
so  forth,  giving  his  delicate  and  fanciful 
sense  of  humour  full  play  and  evoking 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  whole  house. 
It  did  not  take  MacTavish  long  to 
realise  that,  no  matter  what  he  said,  he 
would  never  again  be  taken  seriously 
in  that  place ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
world's  stock  joke,  a  sailor  on  horse- 
back (Ha,  ha,  ha !). 

He  set  his  jaw  and  was  determined 
that  he  would  not  be  caught  tripping 
again ;  there  should  be  no  more  re- 
miniscences. Once  clear,  of  Ireland  he 
would  bury  his  past. 

All  this  happened  years  ago. 
When  I  came  back  from  leave  the 
other  day  I  asked  for  Albert  Edward. 
"  He  and  MacTavish  are  up  at  Corpse 
H.Q.,"  said  the  skipper;  "they 're  help- 
ing the  A. P.M.  straighten  the  traffic 
out.  By  the  way  you  'd  better  trickle 
up  t'hore  and  relieve  them,  as  they  're 
both  going  on  leave  in  a  day  or  so." 

I  trickled  up  to  Corpse  and  eventually 
discovered  Albert  Edward  alone,  prac- 
tising the  three-card  trick  with  a  view 
to  a  career  after  the  War.  "  You  '1 
enjoy  this  Mess,"  said  he,  turning  up 
"the  Lady"  where  he  least  expectec 
her;  "it 's  made  up  of  Staff  eccentrics — 
Demobilizing,  Delousing,  Educational 


jaundry  and  Burial  wallalis — all  sorts, 
ery  interesting  ;  you  "11  learn  how  the 
other  half  lives  and  all  that.  Oh,  that 
•eminds  me.  You  know  poor  old 
YlacTavish's  secret,  don't  you?  " 

'•'  Of  course,"  said  I ;  "  everybody  does. 
Why?" 

Albert  Edward  grinned.  "  Because 
.here  's  another  bloke  here  with  a  dark 
3ast,  only  this  is  t'other  way  about ; 
le  's  a  bumpkin  turned  sailor,  Blenkin- 
iop  by  name,  you  know,  the  Shrop- 
shire hackney  breeders.  He 's  Naval 
Division.  Ever  rub  against  those  mer- 
chants ?  " 
I  had  not. 

"  Well,  I  have,"  Albert  Edward  went 
on.  "They 're  wonders;  pretend  they 're 
n  mid-ocean  all  the  time,  stuck  in  the 
mud  on  the  Beaucourt  Eidge,  gummed 
the  clay  at  Souchez  —  anywhere. 
They  '  come  aboard '  a  trench  and  call 
iheir  records-office — a  staid  and  solid 
Bourgeois  dwelling  in  Havre — II.M.S. 
Victory.  If  you  were  bleeding  to  death 
and  asked  for  the  First  Aid  Post  they 
wouldn't  understand  you;  you've  got 
:o  say  '  Sick  bay  '  or  bleed  on.  If  you 
want  a  meal  you  've  got  to  call  the 
cook-house  '  The  galley,'  or  starve. 

"  This  matcloi  Blenkinsop  has  got  it 
r'ery  badly.  He  obtained  all  his  sea 
experience  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
ias  been  mud-pounding  up  and  down 
France  for  three  years,  and  yet  here  we 
:iave  him  now  pretending  there's  no 
such  thing  as  dry  land." 

"  Not  an  unnatural  delusion,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Albert  Edward, 
"  across  the  table  from  him  sits  our  old 
MacTavish,  lisping,  '  What  is  the  At- 
lantic? Is  it  a  herb?'  I. '11  bet  my 
soul  they're  in  their  billets  at  this 
moment,  MacTavish  mugging  up  some 
stable-patter  out  of  NAT  GOUI.D,  and 
Blenkinsop  imbibing  a  dose  of  ship- 
chatter  from  'BAKTIMEUS.'  They  11  come 
in  for  food  presently,  MacTavish  doing 
what  he  imagines  to  bo  a  '  cavalry-roll,' 
tally-hoing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
Blenkinsop  weaving  his  walk  like  the 
tough  old  sea-dog  he  isn't,  ship  a-hoy  ing 
and  avasting  for  dear  life." 

"  They  're  both  going  on  leave  with 
you  to-morrow,  aren't  they  ?  "  I  asked. 
Albert  Edward  nodded. 
"  Then  their  game  is  up,"  said  I. 
Albert  Edward's  brow  crinkled.     "I 
don't  quite  get  you." 

"My  dear  old  fool,"  said  I,  "it's 
blowing  great  guns  now.  With  the 
leave-packet  doing  the  nubusted  bron- 
cho act  for  two  hours  on  end  it  shouldn't 
be  very  difficult  to  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goat,  the  true-blue  sailor  from 
the  pea-green  lubber,  should  it  ?  They 
may  be  able  to  bluff  each  other,  but 
not  the  silvery  Channel  in  mid-winter." 
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Albert  Edward  shipped  his  knee  and 
laughed  aloud. 

They   all  fame  back  from   England 
nii;lit.     I  lost  no  time  in  cornering 
-•iiuert  I-'.d ward. 

"  Well,  everything  \\(,i-knl  just  as  I 
prophesied,  didn't  it?"  said  I.'  "  With 
the  iirst  buck  the  old  boat  gave  Jilenk- 

insop  tottered  to  the  rail  and " 

Alhort  Edward  shook  his  head. 
'  No.  he  didn't.     He  ate  a  pound  of 
morphia  and  lay  in  the  saloon  through- 
out sleeping  like  a  little  child." 
l;  But  MacTavish  ?  "  I  stammered. 
Oh,  MacTavish,-'  >aid  Albert  Ed- 
"  MacTavish  took  an  emetic." 
PATLANDBR. 

Commercial  Candour. 

—  will    li,'    Hi.'    . 
•liicli   the  owiin-  with  modorat.'.    id,  a,. 

c';" HUH  the  minimum  amouiu 

/.  -in  '/'/',/»'.   /',!/>,  r. 


an  account  of  a  iihn-dnima  : 

"Horrified  at  his  |i  .  uiLniiiniiv  i-!i.'  iigrees 
deception."-   Prwmciai  Paj 

It  Bounds  rather 


MUSICAL  GOSSIP. 

\Vi:  arc  somi-officially  informed .  on 
the  best  authority  that  the  undermen- 
tioned nominations — some  of  which 
liavo  already  been  accepted — to  the 
thrones  and  chairs  now  vacant  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
made  and  approved  by  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  nomina- 
tion "  by  acclamation  "  of  RICHARD 
Brawn  as  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands.  It  is  understood  that  the 
illustrious  composer  lias  already  arrived 
and  that  a  grand  congress  of  Anthro- 
pophagi witli  suitable  festivities  is  in 
contemplation. 

Two  nominations  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  great  satisfaction  in  diplo- 
matic circles  are  those  of  Mr.  MMJK 
HAJII:OI -i!<!  to  the  Kingdom  of  Palestine, 
:uid  that  of  M.  MOISEI\\  ITCH  to  the 
throne  of  the  Solomon  Island-.  Jam- 
borees of  jubilation  are  already  rife  in 
the  latter  locality. 

Sir  If  EXHY  WOOD  bus  been  simultane 
nitsly  approached  from  two  quarters. 
The  leading  citi/ens  of  Honora  have 
offered  him  the  Presidentship  of  that 


interesting  State.  At  the  same  time 
an  urgent  invitation  has  been  sent  to 
the  eminent  conductor  offering  him 
the  throne  of  the  Empire  of  Percussia. 
Sir  HENUY'S  decision  is  awaited  with 
feverish  anxiety. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Curricre  ddla 
Sera  that  Madame  MKLBA,  the  Aus- 
tralian nightingale,  bas  been  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  Jug-jugo-Slav  Re- 
public, while  Madame  CLARA. BCTT  has 
been  unanimously  elected  Empress  of 
Patagonia. 

Sir  THOMAS  BEECHAM'S  selection  from 
among  the  candidates  for  the  throne 
of  Now  Guinea  is  regarded  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  famous  violinist, 
Mr.  AT.HKHT  SAMMONH,  lias  so  far  re- 
turned no  iinal  answer  to  the  offer  of 
the  Crown  of  Sordinia,  but  it  is  believed 
that  ho  cannot  long  remain  mute  to 
the  touching  appeal  of  the  signatories. 
A  favourable  answer  is  also  expected 
from  Mile.  Jelly  Aranyi,  who  lias  been 
nominated  Queen  of  Guava. 

On  the  other  hand  BirBDWAftDEiXUB, 
O.M.,  has  steadfastly  declined  the  Tsar- 
dom  of  Bulgaria,  even  though  it  was 
proposed  to  change  the  name  of  the 
country  to  Klgaria. 
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Milliner.  "How  DOES  MODOM  LIKE  THIS  LITTLE  BIRD  OP  PARADISE  MODEL?    IT  BECOMES  MODOM  VERY  WELL." 
Customer.  "YES,  IT  is  RATHER  SICE,  BUT  (remembers  licr  obligations  as  a  mother)  now  MANY  COUPONS?" 


TO  AN  EGYPTIAN  BOY. 

CHILD  of  the  gorgeous  East,  whose  ardent  suns 

Have  kissed  thy  velvet  skin  to  deeper  lustre 
And  given  thine  almond  eyes 
A  look  more  calm  and  wise 

Than  any  we  pale  Westerners  can  muster, 
Alas !  my  mean  intelligence  affords 
No  clue  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  words 

NVhich  vehemently  from  thy  larynx  leap. 
How  is  it  that  the  liquid  language  runs  ? 

"  Nai — soring — Ir'ij — erwonbi — aster — ferish — Ip." 

E'en  so,  methinks,  did  CLEOPATRA,  woo 

Her  vanquished  victor,  couched  on  scouted  rose3, 
And  PHARAOH  from  his  throne 
"With  more  imperious  tone 

Addressed  in  some  such  terms  rebellious  M«SES  ; 
And  esoteric  priests  in  Thebau  shrines, 
Their  ritual  conned  from  hieroglyphic  signs, 

Thus  muttered  incantations  dark  and  deep 
To  Isis  and  Osiris,  Thoth  and  Shu : 

Nai — soring — trif— erwonbi— aster— ferish — tp." 

In  all  my  youthful  studies  why  was  this 
Left  out  ?     What  tutor  shall  I  blame  my  folly  on  ? 
From  Sekhet-IIetepu 
Return  to  mortal  view, 
O  shade  of  BRUGSCII  or  MARIETTE  or  CIIAMPOLLION; 


Expound  the  message  latent  in  his  speech 
Or  send  a  clearer  medium,  I  beseech ; 

For  lo !  I  listen  till  I  almost  weep 
For  anguish  at  the  priceless  gems  I  miss : 

"  Nai — soring — trif — erwonbi — aster — fcrisli — ip." 

To  sundry  greenish  orbs  arranged  on  trays — 

Unripe,  unluscious  fruit — he  draws  attention. 
My  mind,  till  now  so  dark, 
Receives  a  sudden  spark 

That  glovys  and  flames  to  perfect  comprehension ; 
And  I,  whom  no  Rosetta  Stone  assists, 
Become  the  peer  of  Egyptologists, 

From  whom  exotic  tongues  no  secrets  keep  ; 
For  this  is  what  the  alien  blighter  says : 

"  Nice  orang' ;  three  for  one  piastre  ;  very  cheap." 


r 


"  Napoleon  was  crowned  Kmperor  of  the  French  on  December  2nd, 
1804,  and  abdicated  in  1914.  On  December  2nd,  1918,  the  papers 
announced  the  formal  abdication  of  Wilhelm  II.  of  Germany." 

Kent  Messenger. 

WILHELM  probably  wishes  that  he  had  chosen  the  same 
date  for  his  abdication  as  NAPOLEON. 


When  a  dear  little  lady  from  Lancashire 
Came  to  London  to  act  as  a  bank  cashier, 
And  asked,  •"  Is  it  true 

1  +  1  =  2?" 
They  thought  they  'd  revert  to  a  man  cashier. 


ri;xc:if.  OK  THK  LONDON  CIIAIUYATU.    JANCAB*  K,  HMD. 


ixli 


THE  BABES  IN   THE   WOOD. 

THE  OLD  LIBERAL  NUBSISBY  (moribund  but  sanguine).  "NO    MATTER— A    TIME    WILL    COME  I' 
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PARLIAMENTARY  CASUALTIES. 


For   much    of   this    grief    tho 
Feiners   are   responsible.     They 

i  •     i      _   1    1 A. 


Sinn 
have 


DEAR  Mn.  PoKCH.-I  aui  told  that  easily  accomplished  what ,  a .few years 


Mr.  ASQUITH  considers  that  this  has 
)oen  a  most  unsatisfactory  election. 
So  do  I.  As  you  know,  the  principal 


ago  six  stalwart  British  constables  could 
scarcely  do  and  have  removed  the 
ci«autic  Mr.  FLAVIN  from  his  emerald 

P  G      .  , . .  .     .    .          ,  i  —  „  11 


^>O  CIO  1.       AS    YOU    Jiliuw,   Miu     |jiiii^itjm     ti'b""-, 

function   of   the   House   of   Commons  |  bench.     With  him  have  gone  nearly  all 
nowadays  is  to  provide  auuusing  "copy"  j  his  comrades ;   and  the  once-powerf 
for  the   late   editions   of   tho   evening   Nationalist  party,  which  for  nearly  torty 
papers  and  to  give  tho  "sketeh "-writers   years  has  been  such  an  unlading  source 

...-•-; ii--: „<-<„,.  ;tc.  I  Of  sparkling  paragraphs,  IB  reduced  to 

the  number  immortalised  by   WORDS- 
WORTH'S little  maid. 

Almost  more  distressing  than  the 
loss  of  individuals  is  the  breaking  up 
of  Parliamentary  partnerships.  What 
is  the  use  of  Mr.  HOUSTON  being  re 


„  chance  of  exercising  their  pretty 
As  Mr.  SI-FACER  LEIGH  HUGHES  once 
remarked  in  an  after-dinner  speech  to 
You,  Sir,  are  our  raw 


Mr.  BALFOUR, 
material." 


Now,  what  I  complain  of  is  that  on 
the  present  occasion  tho  voters  have ,  .^  »..„  —  - 
entirely  disregarded  the  needs  of  the  Uurned_i£  he_  has_no  longer 
journeymen  of  the 
Press,  and  have  ruth- 
lessly deprived  them 
of  the  greater  part  of 
their  raw  material.  Mr. 
HUGHES  himself,  I  am 
glad  to  see,  has  been 
spared,  but  he  fortu- 
nately had  not  to  un- 
dergo the  hazards  of 
a  contest.  I  tremble 
to  think  what  his  fate 
might  have  been  if  at 
the  last  moment  some 
stodgy  statesman  had 
been  nominated  to  op- 
pose him. 

Against   humour, 
conscious    or    uncon- 
scious, the  voters  seem 
to    have    solidly   set 
their  faces.     It   was 
bad  enough  that  Mr. 
JOE   KING — who  has 
probably    helped     to 
provide  more  deserv- 
ing journalists  with  a 
living  than  any  other  legislator  who  ever 
live(j — should  have  declined  the  contest. 
Question-time  without  Mr.   KING  and 
his  unerring  nose  for  mare's-nests  will 
be  like  Alice  without  The  Mad  Halter. 
It  was-  bad,  too,  that  Sir  HEDWORTH 
MKUX  should  have  decided  to  interrupt 
the  flow  of  that   eloquence  which  we 
were  forbidden  to  call  "breezy,"  and 
that  Major  "  Boadicea  "  HUNT,  Mr.  JOHN 
BURNS,  Mr.  TnillEALY,  and  Mr.  SWIFT 
MACNEILL    should    have     withdrawn 
from  a  scene  in  which  they  had  pro- 
vided so  much  profitable  entertainment 
for  the  gods  in  the  Press  Gallery. 

Those  losses  made  it  all  the  more 
incumbent  upon  the  electors  to  see  that 
the  House  should  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  remnant  of  its  comic 
relief.  But  what  do  we  find?  Why, 
that  practically  every  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  made  the  journalist's  life 
worth  living  in  the  last  Parliament  has 
been  cruelly  turned  down. 


and  Pantaloon  i  fear  his  clowning  will 
fail  to  draw. 

With  so  many  of  tho  old  puppets 
gone  I  feel  very  lonely,  and  can  only 
try  to  comfort  myself  with  tho  hope 
that  the  new  Parliament  may  provide 
some  adequate  substitutes.  After  all, 
so  vast  a  machine  must  contain  a  few 
cranks. 

Meantime  I   remain,  Sir,    with    the 
highest  respect, 
YOUR  PARLIAMENTARY  CORRESPONDENT. 


Boarder  (jlrnily).  "You  MUST  ALLOW  Mi:  ASOTHKK  KSOB  OF  COAL,  Miss  SKIMI-LK. 
MY  NERVES  WILL  NO  LONGER  BEAR  THE  NOISE  OF  THESE  SNEEZING  CRICKETS." 


CHIOZZA  MONEY  to  heckle?  Captain 
PHETYMAN-NEWMAN  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  ask  questions  about  the  shock- 
ing condition  of  his  native  country,  but 
without  Mr.  REDDY'S  squeaking  obbli- 
gato,  "  Why  isn't  the  honourable  and 
gallant  Mimber  out  at  the  Front  ?  " 


THE  BOOM  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

SINCE  that  far-away  period  before 
the  War,  rny  architectural  nerve  has 
become  sadly  debilitated ;  so  when  a 
card  (bearing  the  namo 
of  Carruthers)  was 
brought  to  me  the 
other  morning  I  felt 
quite  unmanned. 

"  Some  potential 
client,"  I  observed  in- 
wardly,. "  who  has 
heard  of  tho  removal 
of  the  five-hundred 
pound  limit  and  has 
bearded  me  before  I 
have  had  time  to  get 
the  hang  of  T-square 
and  compasses  again." 
I  liked  the  appear- 
anco  of  Mr.  Carru- 
thers, and  his  greeting 
had  a  slight  ring  of 
flattery  in  it  that  was 
very  soothing. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, the  architect?" 
he  said. 

"  I  am,"  I  replied; 
"  at  least  I  was  before 
the  War." 

"And  have  a  largo   practice?"    he 
resumed. 

I  certainly  had  a  large  practice 
formerly,"  I  said.  "  With  my  methods 
and  experience  one  ought  to  acquire  an 
extensive  clientele.  I  have  been  an 
architect,  my  dear  sir,  man  and  boy  for 


they  will  lose  half  their  savour.     He  over    forty  .years,    and    have    always 

followed  the  architectural  fashions.    In 
the  late  seventies,  when  little  columns 


will  be  as  dull  as  lo  without  her 
gad-fly.  Mr.  "Boanerges"  STANTON  is 
happily  still  with  us,  but  with  no  paci- 
fists to  bellow  at  I  fear  that  his  vocal 
chords  will  atrophy. 

Then  the  famous  Young  Scots  Trio, 
which  has  given  us  so  many  attractive 
"  turns,"  has  been  violently  dissolved. 
Mr.  PRINGLE,  whoso  ample  supply  of 
vitriolic  invective  was  always  at  the 
service  of  the  PRIME  MINISTER,  lias 
been  left  by  an  ungrateful  constituency 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  and  Mr.  WATT 
has  shared  his  fate.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  HOGGE  managed  to  save  his  bacon, 
but  without  the  support  of  Harlequin 


BERNARD,  was  it  ? 
his  red  brick  and 


of  Aberdeen  granite  were  the  rage — you 

know  the  stuff,  tastes  like  marble  and 

looks  liko  brawn — I  went  in  for  them 

hot  and  strong,  and  every  building  I 

touched  turned  to  potted  meat.     Then 

SHAW  came  along- 

no,  NORMAN — with  __  _ 

gables,  and  I  got  so  keen  that  I  moved 

to  Bedford  Park  to  catch  the  full  flavoui 

of  it. 

"  Next,  the  Ingle-nookers  found  in 
me  a  willing  disciple.  1  designed  rows 
of  houses,  all  roofs  and  no  chimneys,  01 
all  chimneys  and  no  roofs,  it  didn't 
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'  •.¥'?" 


"I  HEAR  1-OUa  HUSBAND  IS  HOME  FKOM  FRANCE.      Is  THE  ABMX  GOING   TO  BELEASE  HIM?" 

"  WELL,  'E  's  GOT  A  POBTNIGHI  BEFORE  HE  GOES  BACK,  BUT  BY  THAT  TIME  "B  'OPES  TO  BE  DEMORALISED." 


matter  which  so  long  as  there  was  an 
ingle-nook  with  a  tnotto  over  it.  Why, 
after  a  time  I  got  so  expert  that  I 
simply  designed  an  ingle-nook  and  the 
rest  seemed  to  grow  by  itself. 

"Justus  the  War  started  I  had  broken 
out  in  another  place  and  was  getting 
into  myltalian  lo<,'gia-pergola-and-sunk- 
garden  stride,  and  then  came  the  five- 
hundred  pound  limit  and  busted  the 
whole  show.  In  fact,  when  you  called 
I  was  wondering  whether  to  chuck  the 
business  and  go  in  for  writing  cinema 
plays." 

"  When  I  want  a  really  fashionable 
house  built  for  me,"  said  Carruthers,  "  I 
shall  certainly  come  to  you." 

"  Ah,"  I  said,  "  you  have  come  to  see 
me  then  on  behalf  of  a  friend?" 

"On  behalf,"  he  said,  "of  several 
friends.'' 

chest  swelled  visibly.  "This 
man,"  I  said  to  myself,  while  reaching 
for  my  Corona  Coronas,  "is  planning 
a  garden  city,  or  at  least  a  group  of 
houses  on  the  communal  plan." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Carruthers,  clear- 
ing his  throat,  "  I  am  a  scout-master, 
and  my  troop  are  collecting  waste- 
p;iper,  and  ]  .expect  you  have  any 
amount  of  old  plans  and  things  that 
vou " 

I  wag  just  in  time  to  save  the  cigar. 


FEUITS  OF  VICTORY. 

["Unlimited  lard  may  now  bo  purchased 
without  coupon." — Daily  Paper.] 

SWIFTLY  the  shadow  of  WILLIAM  the 
Hun 

Fades  from  the  fields  that  our  valour 
has  won ; 

Totter  the  thrones  of  our  many  Con- 
trollers, 

Freedom  is  coming  to  man  and  his 
molars : 

Doomed  is  the  coupon  and  doomed  is 
the  card, 

With  all  the  embargos  that  bit  us  so 
hard; 

Now  we  may  purchase  unlimited  lard. 

Soon  will  the  mud-spattered  soldier  be 

free; 
Soon  will  the  sailor  bo  home  from  the 

•   sea : 

Victory  beams  on  the  banners  of  Eight, 
This  is   the    time   to   be   merry  and 

bright ; 

Stilled  is  the  riot  of  shot  and  of  shard 
And  (what  a  boon  to  the  heart  of  the 

bard ! ) 
Now  we  may  purchase  unlimited  lard. 

Shout  for  the  joy  of  it,  waving  your 

hats ; 
Where  there  are  puttees  will  shortly  be 

spats ; 


Never  again  will  we  form  on  the  right, 
Squad  or  platoon,  for  a  sergeant's 

delight ; 

So  let  our  faces,  by  discipline  marred, 
Shine  with  an  unction  that  savours  of 

nard, 
Now  we  may  purchase  unlimited  lard. 

Big  Bertha  Outranged. 
"  Two  Russian  battleships  and  some  cruisers 
set  out  from  Cronstadt  to  meet  the  British 
warships  in  the  Baltic,  and  were  fired  on  from 
the  Flemish  coast."—  Yorkshire  Paper. 

"After  four  incessant  years  across  Dora's 
knee  the  peace  New  Year  ought  surely  to  hold 
something  good  in  its  kindly  lap  for  well- 
strafed  automobilists." — Sketch. 

But  after  four  years  across  Dora's  knee 
the  New  Year  is  probably  not  thinking 
about  its  lap,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

"  The  announcement  of  a  ball  iu  Brussels 
gave  plenty  of  scope  for  imaginative  scribes  to 
quote,  in  some  cases  almost  correctly,  the 
lines  about  '  there  was  a  scene  of  revelry  bv 
night.'  " 

"Mr.  Gossip  "  in  "  The  Daily  Sketch." 
"MB.    GOSSIP," 
:orrectly." 


too,   quotes    "almost 


It  is  hoped  that  if  M.  PADEMEWSKI 
Decomes  President  of  the  new  Polish 
Republic  he  will  experience  the  truth 
of  the  old  proverb,  Chi  va piano  va  sano. 
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Ilritiak  OJietfr  (Armif  of  eaaupatlon),  "LOOK  OUT,  OLD  BI;AN  !     WE  'HE 


THE  GLAD 


THE  ARMY  OF  ENTERTAINMENT,  LTD. 

As  a  mere  soldier  threatened  with 
unemployment  owing  to  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  peace,  I  offer  to  any  enter- 
prising company -promoter  an  idea 
which  should  provide  him  with  an 
immense  fortune  and  myself  with  a 
congenial  means  of  livelihood. 

My  suggestion  is  that,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Lord  NouTHcr.iFi' •!•:  and  the 
Allies,  a  slice,  of  the  old  Front  should 
1)0  kept  up  in  stittu  ijitf,  and  a  repre- 
sentative assortment  of  troops  retained 
to  hold  it  on  what  was  our  side,  and  to 
carry  oil  the  War  as  it  was  in  the  good 
old  days  of  '15,  when  we  thought  our 
life's  work  was  bespoken  and  soldiers 
with  boy  babies  raised  the  question  of 
making  acting  rank  hereditary.  No 
enemy  would  be  employed,  experiment 
having  proved  that  the  existence  of  an 
enemy  detracts  from  the  enjoyment  of 
modern  war. 

The   little   army,   commanded  by   a 


General,  himself  an  employe  of  the 
Army  of  Entertainment  Co.,  Ltd.,  would 
conduct  operations  for  demonstration 
purposes.  Visitors  would  be  charged 
admission  to  the  Company's  zone,  and 
pay  extra  for  any  particular  stunt  show 
arranged  for  their  benefit. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  acquire  a 
strip  of  country  running  right  back  to 
the  coast,  if  realism  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  directors,  otherwise  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  show  an  A.M.L.O.  in 
action,  or  some  interesting  types  of 
Headquarters,  or  laundry  Colonels  win- 
ning  the  D.S.O. 

I  have  in  mind  a  highly  entertaining 
General  who  might  be  willing  to  accept 
the  position  of  G.O.G.  for  the  Com- 
pany— one  of  those  desperate  old  gen- 
tlemen whoso  joy  was.  to  stalk  about 
busy  areas  and  strafe  the  domestic  and 
sanitary  arrangements  of  batteries  and 
battalions.  He  is  of  picturesque  ap- 
pearance and  would  afford  the  host 
comic  relief.  This  General  would  ho 


attended  by  the  usual  assistants,  tradi- 
tionally housed,  clothed  and  fed,  but, 
the  division  being  run  as  a  commercial 
venture,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration by  the  directors  whether 
these  young  gentlemen  should  receive 
a  salary  or  pay  a  fee. 

Some  visitors  might  well  be  so  do- 
lighted  with  soldiering,  free  from  the 
annoyance  of  enemy  action,  that  they 
would  wish  to  make  a 'long  stay  and 
experience  all  its  variations,  beginning 
perhaps  with  the  P.B.I,  (or  Pretty 
Busy  Infantry)  in  a  mud-hole  in  the 
front  line,  and  passing  through  all  the 
stages  of  the  normal  military  career 
till  they  arrived:  at  the  Divisional 
Chateau.  Should  anyone  desiro  to 
survey  life  from  the  altitude  of  an  K.T.O. 
(liaihvay  Transport,  not  Really  Tanta- 
lising Oilicer,  as  supposed  by  some)  it 
might  be  arranged  for  him,  in  the  in- 
terests of  realism,  to  improvise  infor- 
mation as  to  trains  for  the  benefit  of 
other  visitors. 
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Appropriate  rations  would  be  in- 
cluded in  tlio  entrance  money,  while 
there  might  ho  canteens  for  the  sale  i 

of  such  extras  as   bootlaces  and  pen- 
holders.   Visitors  would  not  ho  allowed 
to  bring  money  into  the  area,  but  would 
he  given  the  usual  books  of  cash  with-  j 
drawal  forms,  entitling  them  to  obtain  ' 
small  sums  from   the  Hold  oashj* 
they  could  find  him.     As  a  field  cashier  , 
of  experience  would  bo  employed   and 
possibly  act  in  collusion  with  the  H.T.O., 
these  sums  of  money  might  he  regarded 
us  prixes,  and  would  create  a  pleasant 
excitement  without  amounting  to  any 
great  e.xpeiiM!  for  (he  Company. 

Those  willing  to  pay  high  prices 
would  have  arranged  for  them  such 
displays  as  "  normal  artillery  activity," 
pukka  strafes,  S.O.S.  bombardments 
or  barrages  chaperoning  infantry  ad- 
vances, while  balloons  might  1;:'  set  on 
lire,  dumps  blown  up,  or  leave  can- 
celled  at  special  rales.  There  might 
also  bo  an  assortment  of  inexpensive 
and  amusing  side-shows,  such  as  a 
Second-in-command  trying  to  check  a  : 
monthly  return  of  dripping,  or  a  con- 
scientious gunnel-  calculating  the  cor- 
rect  corrector  corrections. 

Should  an  application  ho  received 
from  any  person  anxious  to  experience1 
war  from  the  "  Receipts  "  end  he  would 
bo  granted  free  entry  to  the  area  on 
the  far  side  of  the  line,  protected  grand- 
stiinds  being  erected,  from  which,  on 
suitable  payment,  spectators  could' 
study  his  deportment.  A  short  stay 
in  the  "enemy's  area"  during  a  strafe 
might  foe  recommended  for  politicians 
and  arranged  by  their  constituents. 

Space  forbids  further  detail.  It  re- 
mains only  for  a  Company  to  be  formed 
— affiliated  perhaps  to  the  Bureau  of 
Information  —  a  detailed  prospectus 
issued  and  applications  invited  for 
posts  under  the  Army  of  Entertain- 
ment, Ltd. 

I  shall  myself  be  willing  to  serve  the 
Company  in  the  capacity  of  a  Town 
Major  on  condition  that  a  suitable  town 
is  provided 


WISE   WORDS  FOR  BIRDS. 

DI:M;  ihi.  i'lNcH,—  While  lately 
turning  over  some  old  family  papers  I 
came  across  a  number  of  maxims  in 
rh} me  which  ^eem  (o  me  to  he  worthy 
of  publication  at  a  time  devoted  to  good 
cheer.  The  form  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  that  expressed  in  ihe  familiar 
couplets  on  tho  woodcock  and  the 
partridge;  but  these  variations  on  an 
lid  theme  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
freshness  and  originality. 

I  begin  in  order  of  magnitude  with 
ihe  ostrich :  — 

•'  If  an  ostrich  had  lint  a  woodwork's  Uiigli 
II  would  only  be  some  three  feet  high. 


FOREWARNED. 

Pool-  Old  Woman  (to  youth,  wlw  has  given  her  a  gratuity  and  relieved  her  of  her  load  of 
WKW).  "I  PRESUME,  MY  KIND  YOUNG  FRIEND,  THAT  YOU  ARE  THE  YOUNGEST  OF  THE 
THREE  BROTHERS  WHO  ARE  GOING  OUT  TO  SEEK  THEIB  FORTUNES?" 

Clever  Youth.  "No,  I'M  THE  ELDEST.    BUT  I'VE  BEEN  READING  TUB  STORIES." 


If  a  woodcock  had  but  an  ostrich's  jaw 
It  would  have  to  bo  carved  with  a  circular 

saw.'' 

The  foregoing  lines  clearly  enforce 
the  important  lesson  of  contentment 
with  the  existing  order.  This  moral 
is  perhaps  less  implicit  in  the  lines  on 
the  peacock : — 

"  If  a  peacock  had  but  the  nightingale's  trill 
It  would  make  all  prinui  donnas  feel  ill. 

If  tho  nightingale  had  but  tlio  peacock's 

tail 
It  would  merit  a  headline  iu  the  Mail." 

Contentment  again  is  the  keynote  of 
the  couplets  on  the  owl : — 

'  If  an  owl  would  enter  the  iiuthiitcirs  HI  ,( 
Its  figure  would  have  to  be  much  com- 
preBsed. 

If  the  nuthatch  h.id  but  the  face  of  an  owl 
It  would  be  a  most  unpopular  fowl." 

A  slightly  different  formula  is  to  be 


noted  in  the  lines  on  the  snipe,  but  the 
spirit  is  substantially  the  same : — 
"  If  a  snipe  were  the  size  of  a  threepenny  bit 
It  would  be  a  great  deal  harder  to  hit. 
But  if  it  grew  to  the  size  of  an  emu 
It  wouldn't  Ixj  better  to  eat  than  ;i  sea- 
mew." 

Lastly  I  may  quote  the  only  couplet 
in  which  beasts  as  well  as  birds  are 
subjected  to  this  searching  analysis.  I 
think  you  will  admit  that  it  is  the  most 
sagacious  and  impressive  of  them  all  :— 

"  If  a  pig  had  wings  and  the  legs  of  A  stork- 
It  would  damage  tho  quality  of  its  pork.'' 

Thine,        McDouaALL  POTT. 

Poets'  Corner  House,  Dotlyvilie. 

"Asa  result  of  trying  to  find  an   escape  ot 
y;is  with  a  light,  a  flat  in   Westminster  was 
seriously  damaged."— Provincial  Paper. 
Serve  him  right.' 
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REPORTS. 

THE  other  day  I  was  looking  through  some  school  reports. 
Holidays  always  bring  them  forth.  You  know  the  kind  of 
thing:  History— Is  most  diligent  but  needs  concentration  ; 
Music— Lacks  purposefulness,  does  not  practise  sufficiently; 
Mathematics— Weak  ;  General  Conduct— Might  be  better ; 
Conversational  French— Sera  plus  facile  avec  plus  de  confi- 
ance;  Theology— A  sad  falling  off;  and  so  on;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  tiling  if  the 
report  system,  instead  of  stopping  with  our  school-days, 
pursued  us  through  life.  The  periodical  perusal  of  a  report, 
3rawn  up  with  as  much  authority  as  a  scholastic  staff 
possesses,  might  have  very  beneficial  results. 

My  own  early  ones  no' longer  exist ;  but  it  would  be  a 
very  searching  test  of  our  educational  system  to  study  these 
reports  thirty -five  years  after  and  subject  them  to  an  honest 
commentary;  How  little  that  one  learned  then  has  persisted, 
has  survived  the  probation  of  time  and  necessity.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  I  knew  the  principal  rivers  of  South  America 
(  "  Geography— Has  made  great  progress  " )  ;_to:day  at  fifty 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any,  nor  any  desire  to  have  it. 
Instead  I  can  order  dinner.  Gastronomy  for  geography ; 
new  lamps  for  old !  In  any  report  drawn  up  now  there 
would  be  a  totally  different  series  of  subjects.  Thus  :— 

Business  Method '    .     .     Might  be  better. 

Punctuality :     .     .     .     Tries  his  best. 

Patriotism •     Good. 

Veracity .     . '  •    Moderate. 

Financial  Soundness    .     .     .     .     .-'•  .     Very  variable. 

As  a  means  of  constructive  criticism  the  report  system 
might  bo  useful  in  Parliament.  The  Speaker,  as  head- 
master, should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preparing  the 
documents.  I  can  see  some  such  results  as  the  following : — 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER. 

Logic Weak. 

Opportunism    .     .     Strong. 

Golf Shmvs  little  improvement. 

Belligerence     .     .     Very  good. 

Tonsorial  Artistry  Far  from  satisfactory.  Should  give  it 
more  attention. 

Oratory  ....  Fluent  and  powerful,  but  must  guard 
against  impulse.  Too  fond  in  perora- 
tions of  drawing  metaphors  from 
Welsh  physical  geography. 

MB.  BONAK  LAW. 

Mediation   .     .     .     Admirable,  but  must  not  be  overworked, 
Oratory  ....     Fair.     Has   tendency   to    unnecessary 
candour.  •  Does  not   sufficiently  em- 
ploy periphrasis. 
Fidelity ....     Beyond  praise. 

MB.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 
Oratory  .     .     .     .     Effective,if  given  enough  time  to  prepare 
Modesty.     .     .     .     lioom  for  improvement. 
Polarity.     .     .     .    .Weal. 
Ambition     .     .     .    An  honest  worker. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  the  report  sheet  of  one  not  whollj 
absent  from  the  public  eye,  whom  I  will  designate  merel; 
by  the  initials  W.  W. 
Pride  ....  Far  less  than  he  had  tivo  or  three  ycai\ 

ayo. 

Facial  beauty  .     .     More  than  adequate. 
Subrisivily      .     .     Phenomenal. 
Oratory idmirable,  but  too  fond  of  telling  'th 

same  story. 
Popularity  .     .     .     Could  not  be  greater. 


HAIR-CUTTING    AND    DENTISTRY. 

I  AM  going  to  get  my  hair  cut.  But  I  must  first  mention 
he  matter  to  my  wife. 

Why  do  I  do  this?  It  is  not  because  I  am  a  coward, 
or  there  are  few  men  who  are  in  reality  braver  than  I  am. 
;  carried  my  firstborn  in  my  arms  round  the  drawing-room 
vhen  she  was  a  week  old,  and  I  have  done  other  things 
3qually  brave,  the  enumeration  of  which  I  spare  you.  But 
I  could  no  more  think  of  getting  my  hair  cut  without  pre- 
viously informing  my  wife  than  I  could  think  of  wearing  a 
,op  hat  in  the  Strand.  . 

-  I  know  what  will  happen  when  I  have  told  my  wife.    She 
will  look  up  and  say,  "  That 's  right ;  you  always  do  it." 

And  I  shall  say,  "  What  do  I  always  do  ?  " 

And  she  will  answer,  "  You  always  get  yourself  cropped 
ike  a  convict  just  when  your  hair  was  beginning  to  look 


nee. 


And  I  shall  say,  "  I  can't  help  that ;  it 's  got  to  be  done." 
And  then  I  shall  go  and  get  it  done. 

But  I  wonder  if  my  wife  is  right  after  all.  There  used 
to  be  a  nice  wave  in  my  front  hair,  a  wave  into  which  you 
could  lay  two  fingers.  Is  that  there  still?  No,  it's  gone. 
In  fact  there  is  not  sufficient  front  hair  to  make  a  wave 
with.  It 's  odd  how  gradually  these  things  happen.  I 
could  have  sworn  that  I  had  that  wave,  and  there  is  a 
photograph  of  me  in  the  drawing-room  with  a  fully-devel- 
oped tidal  bore;  and  I  went  on  brushing  my  front  hair  and 
combing  it  and  thinking  of  it  all  the  time  as  constituting  a 
wave,  and  lo  it  had  vanished,  leaving  me  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  still  there  and  accountable  for  the 
pleasing  effect  I  produced  in  general  society. 

But  if  it  wasn't  the  wave  that  produced  this  effect,  what 
could  it  have  been  ?  My  voice  ?  Perhaps.  My  moustache  ? 
I  doubt  it.  My  teeth?  Possibly.  See  advertisements  of  tooth 
powders  passim.  You  know  how  it 's  done,  in  the  before 
and  after  style.  Before  you  use  Dentoline  you  apparently 
do  not  possess  so  much  as  a  front  tooth.  After  you 
have  used  it  once  you  are  in  possession  of  thirty-two 
regular  and  brilliant  white  teeth,  and  it  seems  plain  that 
no  dentist  will  ever  make  his  fortune  out  of  your  mouth. 
All  this,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  getting  my  -hair 
cut.  But  it  brings  me  to  an.  analogous  consideration. 
When  I  tell  my  wife  I  am  going  to  get  rny  teeth  attended 
to,  does  she  try  to  restrain  me  from  the  fatal  deed?  Not 
she.  She  urges  me  to  it,  and  leaves  me  no  loophole  for 
escape.  She  indulges  in  reminiscences  of  herself  and  the 
children  defying  pain  in  the  dentist's  chair,  and  heartens 
me  with  the  statement  that  the  instrument  she  likes  best 
is  the  one  that  goes  berr-r-r-r  and  makes  you  jump. 

'Let  me  now  resume  my  commentary  on  hair-cutting.  I 
wonder  if  I  am  sufficiently  chatty  with  my  hair-cutter. 
Most  men  talk  to  their  hair-cutter  all  the  time.  They  dis- 
cuss politics  and  revolutions  and  Britain's  unconquerable 
might,  while  I,  having  made  a  blundering  start  with  the 
weather,  am  brought  up  with  a  round  turn  on  the 
Bolsheviks  and  President  WILSON'S  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  situation.  I  cannot  lay  bare  my  inmost  thoughts  about 
the  League  of  Nations  while  someone  is  running  a  minia- 
ture mowing-machine  along  the  back  of  my  neck  .  .  . 

At  this. moment  my  wife  entered  the  room. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  get  my  hair  cut." 

She  gave  mo  one  mind-piercing  look  and  said,  "  Ifc  's 
time  you  did.  I  've  been  noticing  it  for  the  last  day  or 
two." 

Nothing,  you  see,  about  convicts.  Isn't  that  like  a  woman 
never  to  say  the  thing  you  expect  her  to  say  ?  It 's  taken 
all  the  pleasure  out  of  my  visit  to  the  barber.  In  fact  I 
don't  think  I  shall  go  at  all. 
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THE    ENFRANCHISEMENT    OF    WOMAN. 


"So  MB.  JONES  HAS  BEES  ELECTED.  Yon  VOTED  FOB  HIM,  OF  COURSE?" 

"NO,   I  VOTED  FOIt  THE  OTlIEIt  MAS.     YOU  BEE,   MB.  JONES  8UPPOBTED  WOMAN'S  SUFFBAGE,   WHICH  I  ABHOB.' 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerics.) 
Secrets  of  the  liosphorus   (HUTCHINSON)  is  one  of  the 
lappily  large  number  of  books  to  which  time  and  tardy- 
footed  justice  have  now  added  an  unwritten  chapter  that 
makes  amends  for  all.     But  for  the  glories  of  the  last  few 
months  I  think  1  could  hardly  have  borne  to  read  many  of 
these  "  revelations  "  of  Mr.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  sometime 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey.     They  make  strange  and 
often  tragic  reading.     One  of  them  is  already  famous :  the 
disclosure  of  the  narrow  margin  by  which  the  attack  of  the 
Ulied  fleets  upon  the  Dardanelles  came  short  of  victory. 
±or  that,  with  all  its  ghastly  sequence  of  misadventure,  no 
happy  end  can  quite  compensate.     But  one  may  read  more 
pleasantly  now  of  the  Prussian  Baron  WANGENHEIM,  sitting 
the  day  long  on  a  bench  before  his  official  residence  to  exult 
Micly  in  what  looked  like  the  triumphal  march  to  Paris 
Mr.  MORGENTHAU  has  many  other  matters  of  interest  in  his 
'-book,  a  large  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  story 
ilmost  incredible  even  in  an  ago  of  horrors,  of  the  planned 
aughtor  by  the  Turkish  rulers,  with  Germany  as  accessory 
>efore  and  after  the  act,  of  "  at  least  600,000  and  perhaps 
as  many  as  1,000,000  "  Armenians.     He  rightly  calls  this 
murder  of  a  nation  probably  the  blackest  deed  in  all  the 
oul  record  of  the  war,  in  which  (at  the  precise  moment  of 
ion)  the  same  people  who  now  protest  against  the 


severity  of  our  terms  were  taking  a  horrible  and  ruthless 
joy.     The  reminder  is  apt. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  that  I  have  just  enjoyed  over  Mr. 
ARTHUR  SYMONS'  essays  of  travel  in  Cities  and  Sea  Coasts 
and  Islands  (COLLINS)  belongs  to  the  wistful  joy  of  re- 
collection :  remembered  loveliness  in  the  beautiful  places  of 
which  he  writes  so  vividly,  remembered  peace  of  the  quiet 
unpreoccupied  days  in  which  they  were  written.  The  book 
is  made  up  of  three  groups,  studies  of  Spain,  of  London 
and  of  certain  coasts,  chiefly  Cornish.  For  several  reasons 
I  found  the  last  interested  me  most.  There  is  entertain- 
ment in  watching  Mr.  SYMONS,  so  essentially  a  dweller  in 
cities,  discovering  the  open  air  like  an  explorer.  You  know 
already  his  mastery  of  delicate  and  sensitive  words  ;  many 
of  these  pages  catch  with  exquisite  skill  the  subtle  charm 
of  the  country  between  land  and  wave,  as  it  would  present 
itself  to  a  receptive  summer  visitor  rather  than  the  returned 
native.  Mr.  SYMONS'  similes  are  essentially  urban ;  the  sea 
(to  take  an  example  at  random)  has  for  him  "  something  of 
the  colour  of  absinthe."  In  fine,  though  ho  can  and  does 
get  into  his  pages  much  of  the  exhilaration  of  a  tramp  over 
heathery  cliffs  "  smelling  of  honey  and  sea  wind,"  one  retains 
throughout  a  not  unpleasing  consciousness  of  Paddington. 
I  have  left  myself  too  little  space  to  deal  adequately  with 
other  papers,  among  which  I  was  delighted  to  find  again 
that  called  "  Dieppe  1895,"  long  remembered  from  The  Savoy 
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(though  here,  of  course,  lacking  the  interpretation  of  the 
BEARDSLEY  drawings).  Certainly  a  book  to  read  at  leisure 
and  to  keep  "for  further  reference,"  perhaps  in  a  future 
when  travel  studies  may  again  become  of  more  than  merely 
sentimental  interest;. 


Sir  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE,  on  the  strength  of  Danger  ! 
and  Other  Stories  (MURRAY),  may  claim  a  place  among  the 
prophets  who  were  not  accepted  by  their  own  country. 
"  Danger!  " — written  some  eighteen  months  before  the  out- 
break of  war — foretells  the  horrors  of  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  submarine.  In  those  days  Sir  ARTHUR  could  get  no 
one  to  listen  to  him,  because  "in  some  unfortunate  way 
subjects  of  national  welfare  are  in  this  country  continu- 

Possibly  now  that 
experience    all    we 

want  to  know  about  U-boat  warfare,  excitement  in  this 
tale  is  rather  to  seek,  but  it  remains  a  most  successful 
prophecy. .  In  the  last  story  of 
author  in  his  very  worst  form. 


ally  subordinated  to  party  politics." 
we    have    been    taught    by    painful 


the  book  we  have  the 
'  Three  of  Them  "  is  a 


study  of  children,  and  the  only  excuse 

that  it  must  be  in-  ~ 

tended    as   a   sop  to 

the    sentimentalists. 

Of  the  others  my  first 

vote    goes    to    "The 

Surgeon  of    Gaster 

Fell,"  and  my  second 

to     "  The    Prisoner's 

Defence;"  but  if  you 

are  susceptible  to  Sir 

ARTHUR'S  sense  of  fun 

I  can  also  recommend 

"The    Fall    of    Lord 

Barrymore"  and  "One 

Crowded  Hour."   Not 

a  great  collection,  but 

just  good  enough. 


I  can  find  for  it  is 


Dealer  (trying  to  sell  horse  to  Government  luycr).  "  THAT  'OKSE,  SIR,  'AS  GONE 
A  MILE  IN  A  GOOD  DEAL  LESS  THAU  THREE  MINUTES." 

Government  Buyer.  "  ON  WHAT  RAILWAY  1 " 


Mr.  EOMER  WILSON 
has  devoted  thenearly  \ 
three  hundred  pages ' 
of  his  Martin  Schulcr 
(METHUEN)to  describ- 
ing what  it  feete  like  to  be  a  genius,  and,  speaking  from  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  this  class,  I  should  say  that  he  had 
mapped  the  mind  of  a  genius  of  a  certain  sort  very  well.  His 
estimate  of  the  creative  artist's  anguish  of  emptiness  rings 
true,  and  will  perhaps  surprise  the  people  who  think  that 
his  lot,  like  a  policeman's,  is  a  very  happy  one.  His 
Martin,  who  struck  me  as  a  very  unpleasant  young  man, 
was  a  composer  who  meant  to  achieve  immortality,  but 
turned  down  the  broad  way  of  musical  comedy  and  acquired 
money  instead.  Just  in  time  he  repented  and  wrote  a 
grand  opera,  and  then  Mr.  WILSON  cut  short  his  career  in  a 
fashion  that  seemed  to  mo  regrettably  hackneyed,  which 
was  the  only  reason  why  I  shared  the  other  characters' 
sorrow.  Why  so  many  people,  all  rather  nasty  people  too, 
came  to  devote  themselves  to  Martin  I  could  not  discover, 
although  I  had  the  publisher's  word  for  it  that  be  was 
"attractive";  but  perhaps  his  genius  accounted  for  it. 
Probably  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  here  that  Martin  and  his 
friends  were  almost  all  made  in  Germany  before  the  War, 
but  as  they  are  exceptionally  disagreeable  and  quite  unlikely 
to  inspire  anyone  with  an  unjust  tenderness  for  their  nation 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  book  as  a  clever 


It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste,  of  course,  but  personally  I  don't 
envy  Mr.  J.  G.  LEGGE  his  self-imposed  task  of  convicting 
the  Hun  out  of  his  own  mouth  of — well,  of  being  a  Hun. 
Germans  they  were  and  Germans  they  remain,  and  the 
author  goes  to  great  lengths,  even  to  the  length  of  572  pages, 
to  show  that  their  peculiar  qualities  date  back  at  least 
as  far  as  1813.  His  lihyme  and  Eevolution  in  Germany 
(CONSTABLE)  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  the  scrambling 
undignified  revolutionary  movements  culminating  in  the 
year  1848,  as  a  collection  of  contemporary  comment  thereon, 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  prose  is  generally  bad ;  the  verse 
is  generally  very  bad ;  and  one  turns  with  relief  to  the 
author's  connecting  links,  wishing  only  at  times  that  he 
would  not  worry  about  proving  his  point  quite  so  thoroughly. 
The  bombast  and  the  bullying,  the  self-pity  and  the  cruelty, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  instinctive  claim,  typical  of  Germany 
to-day,  to  prescribe  one  law  for  themselves  but  something 
quite  different  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  run  through  all 
these  quotations,  even  the  earliest.  But  the  particular 
value  of  this  book  at  the  moment  is  its  reminder  that  twice 
already  has  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  humbly  pledged 

|  its  All-Highest  word 
to  give  constitutional 
government,  only  to 
j  resume  "  divine  right " 
!  at  the  earliest  con- 
j  venient  moment.  Eul- 
l  ing  Germany,  and  as 
;  much  else  as  possible, 
with  a  view  to  the 
glorification  of  one's 
i  personal  family  and 
j  one's  personal  God, 
j  must  bean  exhausting 
j  labour,  and  once  again 
the  head  of  the  dyn- 
asty is  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  res- 
pite. It  is  a  tempt- 
ation which  one  feels 
sure  he  will  find  him- 
self strong  enough 
to  resist  if  occasion 
serves.  History  and 
Mr.  LEGGE  suggest  that  he  will  be  willing — even  enthu- 
siastic— to  grovel  in  the  dust  to  assist  that  occasion. 


Mr.  SPENCER  LEIGH  HUGHES  is  a  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  the  Press ;  be 
is  also  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  has  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  propagation  of  his  principles  on  the 
platform.  Ho  has  therefore,  save  in  respect  of  great  age  (he 
is  barely  sixty),  every  right  to  compile  and  publish  a  book 
with  the  title,  Press,  Platform  and  Parliament  (NISBET). 
It  is  one  of  the  most  genuinely  good-tempered  books  I  have 
ever  read  ;  but  that  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of 
the  column  signed  "  Sub  Rosa,"  who  had  in  this  course  of 
desultory  writing  made  innumerable  friends  and  never  lost 
one ;  and,  more  pleasing  sport  than  that,  had  brought  two 
people  together  through  a  matrimonial  agency  conducted 
by  W.  T.  STEAD,  and  had  met  the  pair  many  years  after, 
to  find  that  they  were  perfectly  and  unexpectedly  happy. 


'ALL  BOOKS 
noticed  in  the  Editorial  pages  of  ' & '  (see  Book  Reviews),  or 


study  of  temperament  and  a  just  picture  of  a  part  of  the   listed  in  its  advertising  columns,  may  be  obtained  post  free  from  the 
German  musical  world  as  it  was  when  one  last  knew  any-   offices,  at  the  marked  prices,  plus  postage."—  Trade  Paper. 
thing  about  it.  I  We  felt  sure  there  was  a  catch  somewhere. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A  MEMORIAL  to  SIMON  m:  MOXTFOHT 
lias  been  unveiled  at  Kvesharn,  where 
In1  'rll  in  12(if).  A  pathetic  inquiry 
reaches  us  us  to  \vlit't-hcr  SIMON  is  yet 

demobilised. 

* 

We  are  informed  Ilia!  the  project  of 
adding  a  "  Silence  Room  "  to  tlie 
National  Liberal  Club  is  to  be  resus- 
citated. 

1  * 

"  Small  one  piece  houses  of  concrete," 
says  The  National  \i-tr.i,  "are  now 
quite  common  in  America."  The  only 
complaint,  it  appears,  is  that  some  of 
thorn  arc  just,  a  trifle  tight 
under  the  arms. 


There  were  21,457  fewer  paupers  in 
London  last  week  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1915,  it  is  stated.  All 
we  can  say  is,  it  isn't  London's  fault. 

A  correspondent,  writing  to  a  con- 
temporary, thinks  it  should  bo  illegal 
for  one  taxi-driver  to  talk  to  another 
in  the  streets.  'It  would  be  interesting 
under  these  circumstances  to  see  what 

happened  if  two  rival  cabs  collided. 

* 

With  reference  to  the  Upper  Norwood 
gentleman  who  is  reported  to  have 
arrived  home  early  one  night  last  week, 
it  is  not  true  that  ho  travelled  by  tube. 
He  walked. 


We.  hope  that  the  pi  op 
revival  by  a  well-know  n  theatre 

manager  of  The.  Sinn  <>/'  li/tr/il 
so  shortly  after  the  General 
Election  is  not  the  work  of  a| 

dc!'r:ilo<l  Candidate. 
*  « 

"Some    of    the    discredited 
Radical  organs,"   says   a   con- 
temporary,  "  are  already  toy-, 
ing  with  Bolshevism.''     A  case 
of  "  Soviet  qiti  priil." 
* .  * 

The  report  that  a  number  of ! 
'M.,:inguished    Irish   Unionists 
have  been  ordered  to  choose  be- 
tween the  LOKD-LlBOTKNANT'S 
Reconstruction  Committee  and  i 
the  O.B.E.  is  causing  anxiety  ' 
in  Dublin  Club  circles. 

\Veymoulh  Council  has  de- 
cided  to  change  the  name  of  i 
I  (olstein  Avenue.     \Vo  depre- 
cate   these   attempts  to  force 
the  Peace  Conference's  hand. 


"I   WISH    MY   HUSKAXD    HAD    JOINED    THKM    PIVOTS   INSTEAD   OP 
THE  FOOSII.KKRS.      HK  'D  "A1   BEES  DEMOBILISED  BY  NOW." 


M  r.  HKNRY  FORD'S  new  paper  is  called 
Tlii-  Dearborn  Jn<{c/>fii<la>it.  Most  in- 
dependent papers,  it  is  noticed,  are 

that. 

"  Why  has  the  Government  raised  the 
price  of  new  sharps  ?  "  asks  "  FARMER  " 
in  The,  Daily  Mail.  They  may  cost 
more,  but  they  look  to  us  like  the  same 
old  sharps.  ...  ... 

"  Sensation-meugering  "  is  the  pub- 
lic's verdict  on  the  startling  report 
circulated  last  week  that  a  Civil  Sor- 
\;m1  had  been  seen  running. 

The  National  Potato  Exhibition,  it 
is  announced,  will  in  future  be  held  at 
Birmingham,  The  League  of  Political 
Small  Potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  lias 
moved  its  permanent  headquarters  to 
Manchester. 


One  thing  after  another.  No  sooner 
is  influenza  on  the  wane  than  we  read 
of  a  serious  outbreak  of  Jazz  music  in 
London.  .  ...  ... 

We  gather  from  the  interviews  ap- 
pearing in  the  papers  that  Air.  PHILIP 
SXOWDKN  is  of  the  opinion  that  his  de- 
feat was  due  to  the  General  Election. 

•','  ™ 

\\  e  are  asked  to  deny  the  rumour 
that  the  KAISKR  has  offered  to  compete 
for  The  Daily  Mail  trans- Atlantic  flight 
arid  has  offered  to  forgo  the  pri/e. 

Scientists  are  agreed,  says  Tit-Bits, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  people 
living  for  five  hundred  or  even  one 
thousand  years.  We  feel,  however,  that 
in  the  case  of  certain  very  objectionable 
persons  exemption  might  he  given  at 
the  age  of  about  forty  years. 


"  Blwvddyn  Newydd  Dda  i  bawb 
Ohonyni  "  was  the  reported  greeting 
sent  by  Mi.  LI.OYII  (Ir.oisiiE  to  his  elec- 
tion agent.  Other  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference  are  talking  in  the 
same  truculent  strain. 

i:     * 
* 

One  of  the  men  for  whom  our  heart 
goes  out  in  sympathy  is  a  South  Caro- 
lina farmer  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  doctoring  himself  with  the  help  of  a 
medical  book.  When  only  fifty-live 
years  of  age  he  died  of  a  misprint. 

A  prisoner  charged  at  London  Ses- 
sions with  stealing  was  described  as 
"  one  of  a  most  daring  and  clever  gang 
of  thieves."  It  is'said  that  he 
has  asked  counsel  for  permis- 
sion to  use  this  excellent  testi- 
monial on  his  note-headings. 

=!'• 

An    Irish   farmer  aged  one 
hundred-and-four   years,    who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
General    Election,    lias    just 
died.    This  should  be  a  lesson 
to   people   who   meddle   with 
politics.  ..  ... 

1  *" 

,"  The  current  open  secret  in 
Society,"  says  The  Star.  "  is 
the  engagement  of  Lady  DIANA 
MANNERS,  but  when  it  will  be 
announced  only  she  herself  will 
decide."  This  is  extraordinary. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  decision 
would  have  rested  with  the 

newspapers.  ,..  ^ 

••:• 

There  were  523  fewer  books 
published  last  year  than  in  the 
year  before.  This,  we  under- 
stand, is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  CHARLES  GARVICE 
and  Mr.  E.  Pmr.r.rrs  OFPEN- 
—  HEIM  each  went  to  the  theatre 


one  night  iu  the  early  autumn. 


Kegulus  TTp-to-Date. 

'•  TISXVEM.KB.  Wanted  a  pushing  young 
man,  to  work  through  Kngland  and  Scotland 
in  barrel  hoops."—  Daily  Telegraph. 

"To  these  manifestations  tho  President 
raised  his  hat,  his  smiling  face  indicating  tho 
measure  of  his  pleasure  at  tho  leave-taking 
with  the  British  public." — Daily  1'aper. 

One  of  the  things  that  might  perhaps 
have  been  expressed  differently. 

Redistribution. 
The    Bolshevist    plan     to    conciliate 

Labour 
Is  based  on  the  maxim  of  Beggar  your 

Neighbour, 
With  the  glorious  result,   when   they 

share  out  the  loot, 
That  ev'ry  one  's  sure  of  possessing  one 

boot. 


vor..  ci.vi. 
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THE    RHYME    OF    THE    "RIO    GRANDE." 

BY  Salthouse  Dock  as  I  did  pass  one  day  not  long  ago, 
I  chanced  to  meet  a  sailorman  that  onco  I  used  to  know ; 
His  eye  it  had  a  roving  gleam,  his  step  was  light  and  gay, 
lie  looked  like  one  just  in  from  sea  to  blow  a  nine  months' 

pay; 
And  as  he  passed  athwart  my  hawse  he  hailed  mo  long  and 

loud: 

"  Oh,  find  me  now  a  full  saloon  where  I  may  stand  the  crowd; 
I  'm  out  to  rouse  the  town  this  night  as  any  man  may  be 
That's  just  come  off  a  salvage  job,  my  lad,  the  same  as 

me.  .  .  . 

"Bringiu1  home  the  Bio  Grande,  her  as  used  to  be 
Crack  o'  Moore,  Mackellar's  Line,  back  in  ninety-three ; 
First  of  all  the  'Frisco  fleet,  home  in  ninety-eight, 
Ninety  days  to  Carrick  Roads  from  the  Golden  Gate; 
Thirty  shellbacks  used  to  have  all  their  work  to  do 
Hauling  them  big  yards  of  hers,  heaving  of  her  to 
Down  off  Dago  Ramirez,  where  the  big  winds  blow, 
Bringin'  home  the  Bio  Grande  twenty  years  ago. 

"  We  picked  her  up  one  morning  homeward  bound  from 

Portland,  Maine, 
In  a  nine-knot  grunting  cargo  tramp  by  name  the  Crown 

o'  Spain; 

The  day  was  breaking  cold  and  dark  and  dirty  as  could  be, 
It  was  blowin'  up  for  weather  as  we  couldn't  help  but  see. 
Her  crew  was  gone  the  Lord  knows  where — and  Fritz  bad 

left  her  too ; 
Ho  must  have  took  a  scare  and  quit  afore  his  job  was 

through ; 

We  tried  to  pass  a  hawser,  but  it  warn't  no  kind  o'  good, 
So  we  put  a  salvage  crew  aboard  to  save  her  if  we  could.  .  .  . 

"  Bringin'  home  the  Bio  Grande  and  her  freight  as  well, 
Half-a-score  of  steamboatmen  cursin*  her  like  hell, 
Flounderin'  in  the  flooded  waist,  scramblin'  for  a  hold, 
Hangin'  on  by  teeth  and  toes,  dippin'  when  she  rolled  ; 
Ginger  Dan  the  donkeyman,  Joe  the  "doctor's"  mate, 
Lumpers  off  the  water-front,  greasers  from  the  Plate, 
That  "s  the  sort  o'  crowd  we  had  to  reef  and  steer  and  haul, 
Bringin'  home  the  Bio  Grande — ship  and  freight  and  all. 

"  Our  mate  had  served  his  time  in  sail,  he  was  a  bully  boy, 

It'd  wake  a  corpse  to  hear  him  hail  'Foretopsail  yard  ahoy  ! ' 

He  knew  the  ways  o'  squaresail  and  he  knew  tiie  way  to 
swear, 

He  'd  got  the  habit  of  it  here  and  there  and  everywhere  ; 

He'd  some  samples  from  the  Baltic  and  some  more  from 
Mozambique, 

Chinook  and  Chink  and  double-Dutch  and  Mexican  and 
Greek  ; 

He'd  a  word  or  two  in  Russian,  but  ho  learned  the  best 
he  'd  got 

Off  a  pious  preachin'  skipper — and  he  had  to  use  the  lot.  .  .  . 
"  Bringin'  home  the  Bio  Grande  in  a  seven-days'  gale, 
Seven  days  and  seven  nights,  the  same  as  JONAH'S  whale, 
Standard  compass  gone  to  bits,  steering  all  adrift, 
Courses  split  and  mainmast  sprung,  cargo  on  the  shift  .  .  . 
Not  a  chart  in  all  the  ship  left  to  steer  her  by, 
Not  a  glimpse  of  star  or  sun  in  the  bloomin'  sky  .  .  . 
Two  men  at  the  jury  wheel,  kickin'  like  a  mule, 
Bringin'  home  the  Bio  Grande  up  to  Liverpool. 

"  The  seventh  day  off  South  Stack  Light  the  sun  began  to 

shine; 

Up  come  au  Admiralty  tug  and  offered  us  a  line; 
The  mate  he  took  the  megaphone  and  leaned  across  the  rail, 
And  this  or  something  like  it  was  the  answer  to  her  hail: 


He  'd  take  it  very  kindly  if  they  'd  tell  us  where  we  were, 
And  he  hoped  the  War  was  going  well,  he  'd  got  a  brother 

there, 
And  ho  'd  thought  about  their  offer  and  he  thanked  them 

kindly  too, 
But  since  we  'd  brought  her  up  so  far,  by  God  we  'd  see  it 

through  .  .  . 

"  Bringin'  home  the  Bio  Grande  (and  we  done  it  too), 
Courses  split  and  mainmast  sprung — half  a  watch  for 

crew — 

Bringin'  home  the  Bio  Grande  and  her  freight  as  well, 
Half-a-score  of  steamboatmen  cursing  her  like  hell— 
Her  as  led  the  grain  licet  home  back  in  ninety-eight, 
Ninety  days  to  Carrick  Roads  from  the  Golden  Gate — 
Half-a-score  o'f  steamboatmen  to  steer  and  reef  and  haul, 
Bringin'  home  the  Bio  Grande — ship  and  freight  and  all." 
=======  C.  F.  S. 

HELPFUL  HOME   HINTS 
(With  acknowledgments  to  the  Weekly  Papers). 

To  keep  moth  from  a  haggis,  sprinkle  well  with  prussic 
acid  or  cayenne  pepper.  Hopjat  three  times  daily.  (This 
method  has  never  been  known  to  fail.) 


An  excellent  germicide  for  wire-worm  can  be  made  with 
two  parts  carbolic  acid  and  three  parts  castor-oil.  Rub 
over  the  wire- worm  with  a  soft  rag  and  polish  with  a  clean 
duster. 

To  remove  dust  from  whiskers,  soak  whiskers  in  paraf- 
fin or  petrol  for  half-an-hour  and  singe  gently  with  lighted 
taper. 

To  clean  a  carpet,  take  a,  small  wet  tea-leaf  and  roll  it 
well  over  the  carpet.  Then  remove  the  tea-leaf  and  store 
in  a  dry  place.  Take  the  carpet  to  the  cleaners  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  result. 


An  excellent  trousers  press  can  be  made  in  the  following 
manner:  Get  the  local  monumental  mason  to  supply  you 
with  two  slabs  of  granite  measuring  about  six  feet  by  two 
feet  and  weighing  about  seven  hundredweight  each.  Place 
the  trousers  on  top  of  one  block  of  granite,  place  the  other 
block  on  top  of  the  trousers  and  secure  with  a  couple  of 
book-straps.  Finish  off' with  blue  ribbon.  AUNT  SADIE. 


"America  appealed  to  Ireland  for  help,  and  even  sent  a  special 
Ambassador — the  great  Abraham  Lincoln — to  this  country  to  state 
America's  case  before  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  year  1771." 

Dublin  Evening  Mail, 
American  papers  please  copy. 

"The Chamber  of  Commerce  have  certainly  made  a  capture  in 

securing   the   services   of   Bragadier-General  ,  Distrct  Director 

of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  for  an  address  on  'Demobilisation  and 
the  Activities  of  the  Appointments  Department  of  the  left  eye,  and 
after  treatment  was  taken  the  Portsea  Island  Gas  Company  offices." 

Provincial  Paper. 

We  had  heard  there  was  some  trouble  over  demobilisa- 
tion, but  had  no  idea  it  was  as  bad  as  this. 


"  Arrangements  arc  being  made  in  all  the  stations  throughout  India 
for  the  celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  In  Simla  tho 
Commander.-iu-Cb.ief  will  be  present  at  a  parade  on  the  Ridge  at 
11.45  a.m.,  civilians  in  leaves  dress  assembling  at  11.30." 

Times  of  India. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  establishment  of  the  armis- 
tice brought  about  an  immediate  return,  in  Simla  at  least,  to 
the  conditions  of  Paradise. 


PDNCH,  OB  THE  LONDON  CHARIVARI.— JAN UABY  15,  1919. 


liUINS    OF    KMPIRE. 

SHADE  OP  BISMABCK.  ••  I    BUILT    WITH    BLOOD    AND    IRON,  AND    ONLY    BLOOD    BEMAINS." 
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THE    NECROMANCERS. 

THE  other  day,  while  I  was  out  for 
a  ride,  I  happened  to  run  up  against 
my  two  Chinese  acquaintances,  Ah  Sin 
and  Dam  Li,  and  I  stopped  to  hav*  a 
chat  with  them.  After  the  usual  greet- 
ings Dam  Li  remarked  :  — 

"  Hon'lahle  officer  lookee  too  nnicliee 
sad." 

"  Alleo  same  like  littlee  dog  when 
'not/her  big  dog  stealum  bone,"  sup- 
plemented Ah  Sin. 

"  I  wasn't  aware  of  it,"  I  said  shortly, 
a  little  hurt  at  the  comparison. 

"  P'haps  hon'lable  officer  losee  lations 
allee  same  little  dog,"  suggested  Dam  Li. 

"  Well,"  I  admitted,  "  I  have  lost 
something — at  least  the  Mess  has. 
Only  it  isn't  rations  ;  it  'a  a  milk-jug." 

This,  our  only  article  of  plate,  was  a 
battered  piece  of  treasure-trove  salved 
from  the  ruins  of  a  derelict  village. 

Dam  Li  was  all  sympathy. 

"  You  talkee  China  boy.  Him  findum 
one  time  plenty  quick,"  he  announced 
confidently. 

"  All  right,"  I  said  ;  "  only  you  won't 

fit  anything  just  for  trying,  mind, 
ou  '11  have  to  succeed." 

"  China  boy  no  wantchee  nothing," 
replied  Dam  Li  reproachfully. 

"  Him  only  wantchee  officer  smile 
allee  same  like  dog  waggee  tail  when 
lations  come  back,"  added  Ah  Sin  by 
way  of  embroidery. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  gravely.  "  And 
when  do  you  propose  to  start  replacing 
my  smile  ?  " 

Apparently  there  was  no  time  like 
the  present,  so  back  we  went  to  the 
Mess  and  they  set  to  work.  Their 
opening  move  was  somewhat  startling, 
even  to  me  who  knew  them  of  old. 

"  Giveurn  China  boy  one  piecee  blead," 
commanded  Dam  Li. 

"What  for?"  I  demurred. 

"  China  Boy  eatun:  blead  aud  talkee 
plenty  good  playei1  [prayer] ,"  said  Ah 
Sin.  "  Then  thief-rnan  too  muchee 
m'ghten'  an'  giveurn  back  jug  plenty 
dam  quick." 

"But  why  should  he  be  afraid?"  I 
asked. 

Ah  Sin  was  very  patient  with  me. 

"Players  plenty  stlong  language 
talkee,"  he  said.  "  S'pose  thief-man 
not  giveum  back  jug,  belly  get  plenty 
too  muchee  fat  .  .  ." 

"  An'  go  bang  allee  same  air-dlagon 
bomb,"  broke  in  Dam  Li,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  at  the  prospect. 

"Very  well,  you  may  have  your  loaf," 
said  I,  capitulating ;  and  then  rashly  I 
added,  "Is  there  anything  else  von 'd 
like?" 

"Beer  makee  players  plenty  much 
worser  for  thief-man,"  said  Ah  Sin 
ingratiatingly. 


In  the  end  I  produced  the  beer  as 
well  as  the  bread  and  the  incantations 
commenced.  They  consisted  in  getting 
outside  my  bread  and  beer,  and  in 
611ing  the  intervals  between  mouthfiils 
with  a  copious  barrage  of  Chinese, 
j  occasional  prostrations  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  laughter.  This  last 
aroused  my  suspicions  and  I  asked 
what  it  meant. 

"Thief-man  keepee  plenty  big  pain 
here,"  explained  Dam  Li,  indicating 
the  region  to  which  the  bread  and  beer 
had  by  now  all  descended.  "  Him  top- 
side mad  this  minute." 

"  Giveum  back  jug  to-mollow,"  pro- 
phesied Ah  Sin.  "  China  boy  come  an' 
see,"  he  added  as  he  got  up  to  go. 

The  morrow  arrived  and  so  did  the 
Chinamen,  but  not  the  milk-jug.  •  This 
seemed  to  cause  Ah  Sin  and  Dam  Li 
the  greatest  surprise. 

"Thief-man  No.  1  stlong  man,"  as- 
serted the  former. 

"  Wantchee  extla  double-lation  play- 
ers," agreed  his  companion. 

"  Hon'lable  officer  giveum  China  boy 
'nother  piece  blead,"  suggested  Ah  Sin. 

"  An'  beer,"  added  Dam  Li  hastily. 

Nosing  an  obvious  conspiracy  1  at 
first  refused.  However  I  at  length  gave 
way  on  the  understanding  that  there 
was  on  no  account  to  be  a  third  imposi- 
tion. The  rites  of  the  day  b3fore  were 
thereupon  repeated. 

When  they  were  over  Dam  Li  sud- 
denly professed  himself  to  be  inspired. 

"  China  boy  seeum  jug/'  he  an- 
nounced. 

"Where?"  I  asked. 

"  Seeum  box,  plenty  too  muchee  big," 
Dam  Li  went  on  in  sepulchral  tones ; 
"jug  inside  box." 

Ah  Sin  now  joined  in. 

"Where  isurn  box?"  he  asked  ex- 
citedly. 

"  No  savvy,"  replied  Dam  Li,  shaking 
his  head. 

Ah  Sin  gazed  wildly  around.  Seeing 
a  box  in  the  distance  he  rushed  at  it. 
Dam  Li  waved  him  back. 

"That  box  no  dam  use,"  he  sta'ed. 

Ah  Sin  tried  again. 

"  P'haps  him  in  dirty  box,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

Dam  Li  rolled  his  eyes  inwards,  as 
one  who  consulted  an  oracle  within. 

"Jug  inside  dirty  box,"  lie  agreed 
ultimately,  pointing  in  its  direction. 

"Oh,  in  the  dust-bin, "I  said.  "  Well, 
there  's  no  harm  in  looking." 

So  look  we  did,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  it  was.  I  picked  it  out  and 
did  some  quick  thinking. 

"  Now,  when  did  you  two  ruffians 
put  it  there?  "  I  asked  sternlv. 

"  Thief-man  put  it  there,"  protested 
Dam  Li,  with  a  magnificent  look  of 
injured  innocence. 


"  I  know,"  said^  I.  "  Come  on,  now, 
tell  me  why  you  stole  it,  and,  as  you  've 
brought  it  back  again,  I  may  let  you 
off." 

"  China  boy's  lations  too  muchee  few, 
him  plenty  hungly,"  said  Ah  Sin,  see- 
ing that  tiie  game  was  up. 

"  S'pose  him  sellurn  jug,  buy  plenty 
beer,"  confided  Dam  Li  unblushingly. 

"  But  hon'lable  officer  lookee  too 
muchee  sad,  so  China  boy  dam  solly. 
Fetchee  back  jug,"  resumed  Ah  Sin. 

As  I  had  often  gone  out  cf  my  way 
to  do  the  pair  a  good  turn  I  was  natur- 
ally pained  at  their  ingratitude.  Taking 
the  jug,  I  turned  away  in  silence  and  left 
them.  Ah  Sin  pursued  me. 

"  Hon'lable   officer 
asked. 

Dam  Li,  who  had  followed,  answered 
for  me. 

"Likee  jug  allee  same  China  boy 
likee  lations,"  he  explained. 

"  An'  China  boy  gotteo  lations,  blead 
an'  beer,  alloe  same  hon'lable  officer 
gottee  jug,"  continued  Ah  Sin. 

"Then  what  more  can  wantchee?" 
concluded  Dam  Li  triumphantly. 

I  surrendered  unconditionally. 


ee   jug  ?  "    he 


GOOD-BYE,   AUSTRALIANS! 
THROUGH  the  Channel's  drift  and  toss 

Swift  your  homing  transports  churn  ; 
Soon  for  you  the  Southron  Cross 

High  above  your  bows  shall  burn  ; 
Soon  beyond  the  rolling  Bight 
Gleam  the  Leeuwin's  lance  of  light. 

Rich  reward  your  hearts  shall  hold, 
None  less  dear  if  long  delayed, 

For  with  gifts  of  wattle-gold 

Shall  your  country's  debt  be  paid  ; 

From  her  sunlight's  golden  store 

She  shall  heal  your  hurts  of  war. 

Ere  the  mantling  Channel  mist 
Dim  your  distant  decks  and  spars, 

And  your  flag  that  victory  kissed 
And  Valhalla  hung  with  stars — 

Crowd  and  watch  our  signal  fly : 
Gallant  hearts,  good-bye  !  Good  -bi/r  !" 

w.  ii.  b. 


The  Aliens  in  our  Midst. 

"But  most  of  the  people  aboard  that  car,  if 
ihey  had   been   truthfully   outspoken,    would 
probably  have  said,  '  Dem's  my  sentiments.'  " 
Krt'iiing  Tap:r. 

' '  M  A 1!  K    OK    0  K.N  I K  X  \  11 1  \  N . 

Mrs.  Ruchol ,  a  former  resident  of  this 

ity,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  served 
venter-day  at  her  son's  home  in  Wilkiiisburg, 
;he  occasion  being  the  92nd  anniversary  of 
:ier  birth.  Mrs.—  -  was  Lr>rn  in  Somerset 
bounty  and  resided  in  this  city  before  the 
lood." — Aiitrriraii  J'cijici'. 

At  first  we  thought  the  headline  a  little 
previous,  but  the  last  sentence  shows 
;hat  it  is,  on  the  contraiy,  decidedly 
belated. 
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Indignant  Patriot  (to  Local  Food  Committee).   "I  WISH  TO  REPORT  THAT  THEBB '8  A  OBOCEB  IS  THIS  TOWN  WHO  IS  SELLING  BUTXEB, 

SUGAR  AND  JAM  WITHOUT  COUPONS.      HE " 

Food  Committee  (as  one  man,  ecstatically).  "WHICH  IS  HIS  SHOP?" 


SOMETHING  LIKE  "LITERARY  GOSSIP"! 

AUK  you  not,  clear  reader,  a  little 
tiifil  of  what  is  called  "Literary  Gos- 
sip"? Be  frank.  Aren't  you?  And 
have  you  not  sometimes  longed  even 
more  to  know  what  the  industrious 
follows  were  not  writing  than  what  they 
were '/ 

But  suppose  we  could  come  across 
an  authentic  column  like  this  ? 

Mr.  KIPLING  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  new  Jungle  hook.  The 
first  and  second  Jungle  books  have 
waited  too  long  for  this  new  companion  ; 
but  it  is  now  on  its  way.  A  friend  of 
the  author,  who  has  been  privileged  to 
seo  an  early  copy,  says  that  it  is  full 
of  all  the  old  enchantment. 
*  *  * 

Our  Burwash  correspondent  informs 
us  that,  not  content  with  the  re-incar- 
nation of  Mowgli,  Mr.  KIPLING  has 
completed  a  new  romance  of  wandering 
life  in  India,  not  unlike  Kim  in  treat- 
ment, to  be  entitled  The  Great  Trunk 
Road.  „  *  ^ 

An  album  has  just  come  to  light,  the 
value  of  which  is  beyond  computation. 
On  the  faded  leaves  of  this  book,  which 
once  belonged  to  Fanny  Brawns,  are 


inscribed  three  new  poems  in  KEATS'S 
own  hand.  Not  mere  album  verses, 
but  poems  of  the  highest  importance, 
equal  to  rank  to  the  Odes  to  the 
Grecian  Urn  and  the  Nightingale.  The 
book  itself  will  be  sold  by  auction  next 
week,  but  meanwhile  the  poems  are 
to  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  Sir 
SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

*  *  # 

An  enterprising  firm  of  publishers 
announces  for  immediate  publication 
a  volume  by  President  WILSON,  entitled 
From  White  House  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  This  work  is  in  the  form  of 
a  diary  of  singular  frankness,  and  it 
contains  some  vivid  accounts  of  con- 
versations as  well  as  the  writer's  honest 
opinion  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
personages  of  the  moment. 

*  *  * 

Admirers  of  0.  HENRY  will  be  excited 
to  hear  that  a  bundle  of  MS.  stories  in 
his  best  vein,  some  seventy-five  all  told 
(and  how  told !),  has  been  discovered  in 
a  cupboard  in  one  of  his  old  lodgings: 
much  as  the  manuscript  of  TENNYSON'S 
In  Memoriam  was  found  in  his  rooms 
in  Mornington  Crescent.  How  it  hap- 
pened that  the  historian  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  comedies  and  tragedies,  of 
little  old  Baghdad-on-tho-Subway  neg- 


lected to  send  these  tales  to  editors  we 
shall  never  know,  but  he  was  always 
erratic.  The  book  will  be  published  at 
once,  both  in  America  and  England. 

*  *  * 

After  an  interval  of  several  years — 
far  too  many — Sir  JAMES  BAISRIE  has 
finished  a  new  novel.  With  his  cus- 
tomary reticence  he  withholds  both  the 
title  and  the  subject ;  but  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  book  is  at  the  binders. 

Having  read  those  announcements  I 
succumbed  to  precedent  and  woke  up. 


An  Artful  Appeal. 

From  a  Japanese  business  circular : — 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Congratulating 
upon  tho  great  victory  of  our  Allies,  we  want 
to  supply  you  Water  Colour  Pictures  and 
Antique  Prints  fresh  and  much  selected  sub- 
jects painted  by  tho  most  famous  artists  in 
Japan ;  so  we  long  to  have  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive your  favourable  inspection  and  enjoy 
yourselves  with  triumphing  victory  for  Our 
Lord's  blessing  in  X'mas  time." 

"  Surely  with  all  the  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  all  over  the  world,  a  little  mare  tact 
could  have  been  displayed  by  the  powers  that 
be  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
British  Protectorate."— Leader  (East  Africa). 
The  quality  desired  would  appear  to  be 
the  East  African  equivalent  of  horse 
sense. 
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MORE    REPRISALS. 

THAT  ass  Ellis  is  a  poor  creature, 
and,  like  the  poor,  he  is  always  with 
me.  I  think  he  is  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  mo  for  some  past  error. 

A  short  time  ago  I  caught  the  "  llu." 
Naturally  the  first  person  I  suspected 
was  Ellis,  but  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  it. 
Indeed,  when  he  followed  me  to  hospital 
two  days  later  and  was  put  in  the  next 
bed,  I  felt  justified  in  exonerating  him 
altogether. 

The  first  remark  that  he  made,  when 
he  reached  that  stage  of  the  complaint 
where  you  feel  like  making  remarks, 
illustrates  just  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 
He  accused  me  of  giving  the  thing  to 
him ! 

I  answered  his  out- 
burst with  the  scorn 
it  deserved. 

"  Preposterous,"  I 
said. 

I  added  a  few  appo- 
site remarks,  to  which 
he  responded  as  best 
he  could.  But,  medi- 
cally speaking,  I  was 
two  days  senior  to  him, 
so  that  when  the  Sister 
heard  the  uproar  and 
bustled  up  it  was  he 
who  was  forbidden  to 
speak.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  clinch  the 
matter  by  inserting  a 
thermometer  in  his 
mouth.  I  defy  any 
man  to  argue  under 
such  a  handicap. 

I  finished  all  I  had 
to  say  and  relapsed  L. 
into  an  expectant  silence.  The  Sister 
returned  after  a  time,  read  the  in- 
strument and  retired  without  a  word. 
As  she  passed  my  bed  I  saw  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye  that  Ellis  was 
watching  feverishly.  An  inspiration 
seized  me.  I  stopped  her,  and  in  a  low 
voice  asked  if  she  had  fed  her  rabbits. 
Sister  isn't  allowed  to  keep  rabbits,  but 
she  does.  As  I  hoped,  she  put  a  finger 
to  her  lips,  nodded  and  walked  away. 

"  Poor  old  man,"  I  murmured  vaguely 
to  the  ward  in  general.  "  A  hundred- 
and-seven  and  still  rising!  Poor  old 
Ellis!" 

Ellis  gave  a  little  moan  and  collapsed 
under  the  bedclothes. 

An  hour  later  Burnett  went  his  round. 
Burnett  isn't  the  doctor,  at  least  not 
the  official  one.  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing about  Burnett. 

He  is  the  grandfather  of  the  ward. 
Though  quite  a  young  man  he  has 
grown  fat  through  long  lying  in  bed. 
He  entered  hospital,  I  understand,  to- 


wards the  end  of  1914,  suffering  from 
influenza.  Since  then  he  has  had  a 
nibble  at  every  imaginable  disease,  not 
to  mention  a  number  of  imaginary  ones 
as  well,  Regularly  four  times  a  day 
he  would  waddle  round  the  ward  in 
his  dingy  old  dressing-gown,  discussing 
symptoms  with  every  cot.  In  exchange 
for  your  helping  of  pudding  lie  would 
take  your  temperature  and  let  you 
know  the  answer,  and  for  a  bunch  of 
grapes  he  would  tell  you  the  probable 
course  of  your  complaint  and  the  odds 
against  complete  recovery.  No  one, 
seemed  to  interfere  with  him.  You  see, 
Burnett  was  no  longer  a  case ;  he  was 
an  institution. 

He  spent  a  long  time  by  Eliis's  bed- 
side. I  suspect  Ellis  wasn't  feeling 
much  like  pudding  at  the  moment.  1 


"  Why  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Do  you  think  I 
ought  to  send  for  them  ?  " 

"  Send  for  them  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  Send 
for  them  '/  And  you  in  the  grip  of 
C.S.M. !  It  would  be  sheer  madness 
— murder!  " 

The  cold  sweat  stood  out  upon  my 
brow  but  I  kept  my  head. 

"Have  an  apple,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Burnett  ?  " 

He  selected  the  largest  and  began  to 
munch  it  in  silence — silence,  that  is, 
as  far  as  talking  was  concerned. 


stammered;    "wh — 
And  may  I  have  a 


"AND   I    SUPPOSE    YOU    WILL    BE    DEMOBILISED    AS    SOON    AS    YOU    GET    OVT    OP 
HOSPITAL?" 

"OH,  NO,   MUM. 


YOO  SEK,   I  WAS  A  SOLDIEB  IN  CIVVY  LIFE." 


couldn't  hear  very  well  what  was  going 
on,  but  Ellis  was  chattering  as  only 
Ellis  can,  and  the  comfortable  Burnett 
was  apparently  soothing  him  with  an 
occasional  "  All  right,  old  man.  I  '11 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

At  length  the  grapes  were  all  con- 
sumed and  the  huge  form  of  Burnett 
loomed  above  me. 

"  Why,  Mr.  L ,"  said  the  sooth- 
ing voice,  "  I  don't  want  to  alarm  you, 
but  really " 

"  Eeally  what?  "  I  cried,  starting  up 
in  bed  at  the  gravity  of  his  tone. 

"  Well,  you  know — your  colour ;  I 
perhaps — 

He  fumbled  in  the  folds  of  his  volu- 
minous gown  and  produced  a  small 
metal  mirror.  Then  he  seemed  to 
change  his  mind  and  put  it  back  again. 

"  I  'd  better  not,"  he  said  softly  to 
himself,  and  then  louder  to  me,  "  Have 
you  got  a  wife — or  perhaps  a  mother  ?  " 

I  am  no  coward,  but  I  confess  I  was 
trembling  by  this  time. 


'Tell  me,"  I 
what  is  C.S.M.  ? 
look  at  myself  ?  " 

He  cogitated.  "Shall  I?"  he  mut- 
tered. "Yes,  I  think  he  ought  bo  know." 
Then  quite  quietly,  accompanied  by 
the  core  of  the  apple,  there  fell  from 
his  lips  the  fatal  words 
"  Cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis.1' 

At  the  same  time  he 
handed  me  the  glass 
and  selected  the  next 
best  apple. 

I  looked  at  myself. 
My  hair  stood  straight 
on  end,  my  face  was 
whitish-yellow,  tny  eyes 
blazed  with  unmistak- 
able fever.  A  three- 
days'  beard  enhanced 
the  horrible  effect. 

"  Have  you  any  pain 
— there?"  One  of  his 
large  soft  hands  grip- 
ped my  side  and  pinch- 
ed it  hard,  the  other 
selected  the  third  best 
apple. 

"  Yes,"  I  groaned,  "I 
had  pain  there." 
"  Ah  !  "  he  shook  his  head.     "  And 
there?"     He  sat  down  heavily  on  my 
right  ankle.     He  is  a  ponderous  man. 
"  Agony,"  I  moaned. 
"  Ah  !    And  something  throbbing  like 
a   gong  in   the  brain  ? "  he  inquired, 
tapping  me  on  the  head  with  the  metal 
mirror. 

I  nodded  dumbly.  He  rose,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

"  All  the  symptoms,  I  'm  afraid. 
That 's  just  how  it  took  poor  old  Simp- 
son. He  had  this  very  cot — let  me  see, 
back  in  '16,  I  suppose.  I  had  it  very 
slightly  afterwards— it  was  touch  and 
go;  I  was  the  only  one  they  pulled 
through — but  I  only  had  it  very  slightly, 
you  understand — not  like  that.  But 
cheer  up,  old  man.  I  've  been  told  that 
a  fellow  got  through  it  iu  the  next 
ward — of  course  he 's  an  idiot  now,  but 
he  didn't  die.  I  don't  suppose  you  '11  be 
wanting  the  rest  of  these  apples,  will 
you  ?  All  right,  don't  mention  it ;  " 
and  he  passed  on  to  the  next  cot. 
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Jil>*t,-x*.   •'  \\HA1  !      GOINO  ALREADY,  DEARS?     IT'S  VE11Y  XABL.Y." 

Little  Girl.  "  Y  KB— WE  UAVE  TO  oo  on  TO  ANOTHER  PAKTY.    WE  'RE  SOURY,  BCT— YOU  KNOW  WHAT  IT  IB  AT  THIS  TIME  Of  THE  YKAB." 


When  the  proper  doctor  came  round 
a  few  minutes  later  (Burnett  says)  he 
found  his  own  thermometer  quite  in- 
adequate and  had  to  borrow  the  one 
that  registers  the  heat  of  the  ward. 
When  ho  took  it  out  of  my  mouth  it 
wasn't  far  short  of  boiling-point,  and  lie 
wrote  straight  off  to  The  Lancet  about 
it ;  also  they  had  to  get  one  of  those 
lightning  calculator  chaps  down  to 
count  my  pulse. 

Long  before  J  came  to,  Ellis  bad 
been  discharged,  the  ward  had  filled  up 
with  fresh  cases  (except  Burnett,  of 
course),  and  the  armistice  had  been 
signed. 

When  I  was  well  enough  they 
handed  me  a  letter  which  Ellis  had  left 
for  me. 

"DEAR  L—  "  (it  ran),— "  Yes,  the 
rabbits  have  had  their  food.  The  big- 
gest of  them  swallowed  it  all  most 
satisfactorily. 

"Your  loving        ELLIS." 


SHAK.SPKAHK  on  not  tho  least  sur- 
prising of  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  appoint- 
ments : — 

"How  BOW,  Woolsack?  what  imittei- you?" 
7.  Henry  IV.,  ii.  J,  148. 


ANOTHER    HEATHEN    CHINEE. 

Wn  were  discussing  "slim  "  practices 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  basic  desire 
to  get  something  for  nothing. 

"  If  honesty,"  said  one  of  tho  com: 
pany,  "  is  truly  the  best  policy,  then 
there  is  a  surfeit  of  the  worst  politician." 
•  "  Yes,"  said  another,  "  and  not  only 
in  the  West.  I  assure  you,  speaking  as 
the  director  of  an  insurance  concern 
in  Shanghai,  that  you  have  no  mono- 
poly iii  inventive  chicanery.  Insurance 
people  must  always  be  on  their  guard, 
but  never  more  so  than  among  the 
guileless  Celestials.  I  can  give  you  a 
case  in  point.  Not  long  ago  we  received 
a  visit  from  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
policy-holders,  saying  that  her  husband 
was  dead  and  claiming  the  money. 

" 'Ceitainly,'  we  said,  '  the  pay- 
ment will  be  made,  but  only  after  the 
usual  investigations,'  and  sent  her  back 
to  her  village.  It  is  not  that  wo  were 
more  suspicious  of  her  than  of  anyone 
else,  but  such  formalities  are  essential. 
In  this  case  they  turned  out  to  be 
peculiarly  necessary,  for  her  husband 
was  no  more  dead  than  you  are. 

"  When  she  got  back  to  him  and  ex- 
plained that  there  is  always  '  a  catch 


somewhere '  in  the  insurance  business, 
lie  took  alarm.  A  prosecution  might 
be  awkward  and  at  any  cost  must  be 
evaded.  He  therefore  played  a  mas- 
terly card  by  writing  the  company  a 
personal  letter  of  explanation,  which 
j  he  pretended  was  despatched  before 
i  his  wife's  return.  The  original  is  in 
Chinese,  but  I  have  an  English  trans- 
lation in  my  pocket-book." 

The  pursuit  of  odd  examples  of  the 
epistolary  art  being  one  of  the  principal 
occupations  of  my  life,  I  secured  a 
copy  of  the  document,  which  in  English 
runs  thus : — 

"  To  the Insurance  Company, 

Shanghai. 

"  DEAK  SIK, — When  I  died  of  a  dis- 
ease that  came  on  suddenly  an  intelli- 
gent doctor  was  at  once  asked  for.  He 
forced  some  fluid  into  my  mouth  and 
made  some  injection  on  my  body.  Ho 
thus  succeeded  in  bringing  ine  to  life 
again. 

"  Tho  beneficiary  came  to  your  place 
yesterday.  What  did  she  say  ?  Every- 
thing will  be  discussed  after  her  return. 

"  Kindly  give  me  your  valuable  assist- 
ance and  reply  by  post. 

"  Yours  faithfully,        TSIN  KOH." 
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JOSHUA. 

ON  July  1st,  1916,  the  regiment,  in 
company  with  several  other  regiments 
and  sundry  pieces  of  ordnance,  attacked 
the  Hun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Somme.  A  fortnight  later  the 
officers  of  B  Company  found  themselves 
in  a  dug-out  in  a  certain  wood.  It  is 
now  time  to  introduce  Joshua. 

Joshua  was  at  that  time 
our  junior  subaltern,  and  we 
called  him  Joshua  after  Sir 
JOSHUA  KEYNOLDS,  on  ac- 
count of  his  artistic  attain- 
ments, though  portraits  by 
the  hand  of  our  Joshua 
tended  rather  more  in  the 
direction  of  caricature  than 
those  I  have  seen  by  his 
illustrious  namesake.  Upon 
the  wall  of  that  dug-out  in 
that  wood,  for  instance,  was 
displayed  a  crude  though 
unmistakable  portrait  of  our 
revered  Brigadier,  a  fact  of 
which  we  were  but  too  con- 
scious when  our  revered 
Brigadier  paid  us  one  night 
an  unexpected  visit. 

A  short  conversation  en- 
sued, during  which  the  Brig- 
adier gave  rein  to  a  repre- 
hensible passion  he  had  for 
inquiring  into  the  vie  intime 
of  junior  officers.  Just  as 
he  was  leaving  he  turned  to 
Joshua. 

"  Why  do  they  call  you 
'Joshua'?"  he  asked. 
Joshua  hesitated.  His  eyes 
rested  for  an  infinitesimal 
moment  on  the  portrait  on 
the  wall,  then  on  the  face 
of  the  Brigadier.  He  cursed 
me  inwardly  (as  he  told  me 
afterwards)  for  having  ad- 
dressed him  by  this  name 
in  such  strident  tones  just 
as  the  Brigadier  was  enter- 
ing the  dug-out ;  but  for  the 
credit  of  the  British  Officer 
1  am  happy  to  say  that  Joshua  kept 
his  head  and  showed  that  ready  wit 
in  an  emergency  which  is  the  soldier's 
greatest  virtue. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I— I  think  it 's 
because  JOSHUA  was  a  great  warrior." 

"Ah,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  said 
the  Brigadier  as  he  took  his  departure, 
while  I  subsided  in  a  fainting  condition 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  dug-out  and  asked 
for  brandy. 

That  night  Joshua  stopped  a  piece  of 
shell  with  his  head.  We  managed  to 
get  him  back,  but  I  did  not  like  the 
look  of  him  and  I  quite  thought  that 
his  number  was  up.  Before  we  pushed 
on  next  day  I  took  down  the  portrait 


of  the  Brigadier  and  slipped  it  into  my 
pocket-book.  I  had  liked  old  Joshua 
well,  and  I  thought  I  would  keep  this 
as  a  memento  not  only  of  his  art  but 
of  his  ability  in  spontaneous  untruth. 

That  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  1916. 
Much  water  had  flowed  between  the 
banks  of  the  river  Somme  before,  in 
August,  1918,  Joshua  and  I  found  our- 
selves in  that  neighbourhood  onco  more. 


PIVOTAL  INDUSTBIES. 

Sergeant.  "  LET  YOUR  'AIB  GKOW  ox  SICK  LEAVE,  'AVE  YEB,  LITTLE 
GOLDILOCKS?    THAT  AIN'T  NO  GOOD;  YOU 'BE  TOO  LATE  TO  BE  DEMO- 


BILISED FOB  THE  PANTOMIMES." 


But  we  did  find  ourselves  there,  for 
Joshua's  head  had  proved  tougher  than 
we  thought,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
beyond  praise  he  had  recently  wangled 
his  return  to  the  old  regiment  from  a 
cushy  Base  job,  and  was  helping  to 
hasten  what  we  hoped  and  firmly  be- 
lieved was  Fritz's  final  "  strategical 
retirement." 

We  had  had  three  strenuous  days, 
and  now,  while  others  carried  on  the 
good  work,  we  were  resting  by  chance 
in  that  very  wood  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  I  wandered  forth  at 
eventide  over  the  familiar  ground, which 
had  lain  for  some  time  well  within  the 
German  lines,  and  came  suddenly  upon 


the  entrance  to  our  old  dug-out1  I  wen) 
down  into  it  and  found  that,  apart  from 
a  litter  of  empty  ration-tins,  it  was  un- 
altered. Then,  suddenly  I  bethought 
me  of  the  caricature  which  still  lay 
in  my  pocket-book.  I  had  never  told 
Joshua  that  I  had  kept  it.  It  seemed 
a  maudlin  tiling  to  have  done  and  more- 
over might  have  given  him  an  exagger- 
ated idea  of  my  opinion  of  his  art. 

took  out  the  picture  and 
looked  at  it.  It  had  wea- 
thered two  years  of  warfare 
fairly  well.  Then  with  an 
indelible  pencil  1  scrawled 
below  it — • 

"  Sehr  gute  Bilde. 
F.  Biermeisler,  3  Prauss. 
Card," 

a  hazy  recollection  of  school- 
German  leading  me  to  be- 
lieve that  "  Sehr  gute  Bilde" 
meant  "  Very  good  picture." 
Then  I  pinned  it  up  on  the 
wall  and  went  in  search  of 
Joshua. 

"Do  you  remember  that 
dug-out  we  used  two  years 
ago  ?  "  I  asked  when  I  had 
found  him. 

"  I  do,"  said  Joshua.  "  It 
was  there  that  I  told  old 
Turnips  I  was  called  Joshua 
after  the  O.C.  Israelites  at 
Jericho." 

"That's  tho  place,"  said 
I.  "  It 's  somewhere  round 
here."  And  I  led  him  un- 
ostentatiously in  the  right 
direction. 

"There  it  is,"  he  cried. 
"  It  all  comes  back  to  me. 
Got  a  flash-lamp  ?  " 

He  disappeared  below  and 
I  sat  down  and  waited — 
waited  for  sounds  of  aston- 
ishment and  joy  from  the 
bowels  of  tho  earth.  But  I 
waited  in  vain.  Silence 
reigned.  Then  Joshua's 
head  was  thrust  upwards. 
"  Biermeister !  "  he  called.  "You, 
Biermeister  of  the  3rd  Prussian  Guard, 
come  away  below  here !  There  is  one, 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  an  artist,  would 
have  a  word  with  you." 

I  shook  my  head  sadly.  Another  of 
my  little  jokes  had  proved  a  dud.  But 
I  did  not  go  below.  Joshua  is  so  rough 
sometimes. 


Siccis  Oculis. 
To  weep  for  the  fallen  who  saved  us  is 

meet, 

But  it  causes  no  kind  of  surprise 
That  EAMSAY  MACDONALD'S  and  SNOW- 
DEN'S  defeat 
Has  dried  many  millions  of  eyes. 


JANCARY  15,  1919.] 
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DEMOBILISED"    FEELING. 


THE   WEARY   TITAN. 

Wr.AKY  of  the  labours  of  war- winning — 

Downing    mandarins    in    Downing 

Street, 
fixing  brands  of  CAIN  upon  the  sinning, 

Bingeing  up  the  Army  and  the  Fleet; 
Weary  of  dislodging  Kings  and  Kaisers, 

Wearier  of  his  friends  than  of  his  foes, 
Prompted  by  his  medical  advisers 

He  has  wandered  South  to  seek  re- 
pose. 

There  to  ease  his  cranial  distension 

Ho  will  lead  the  simple  life,  incog., 
Far  from  international  dissension 

Or  upheavals  of  the  under-dog  ; 
Leaving  all  unread  his  weekly  Hansard, 

Studying  only  novels  at  his  meals, 
Leavingcorrespondenceallunanswered, 

Deaf  to  FOCH'S  passionate  appeals. 

There,  no  longer  rashly  overtasking 

Powers    impaired    by    superhuman 

strain, 
But  amid  exotic  foliage  basking, 

Ho  will  rest  his  monumental  brain, 
Till  refreshed,  tbcinonic  nnd  defiant, 

Clad  in  dazzling  amaranthine  sheen, 
Ho  emerges  like  a  godlike  giant 

Once  again  to  dominate  the  scene. 


There,  recumbent  in  a  chair  with  rockers, 

Oft  will  he  indulge  in  forty  winks, 
Or,  attired  in  well-cut  knickerbockers, 

Decorate  the  landscape  on  the  links; 
Or,  with  arms  upon  his  bosom  folded, 

He  will  stand  as  motionless  as  bronze. 
While  his  features,  classically  moulded, 

Hourly  grow  more  like  NAPOLEON'S. 

What  the  Conference  will  do  without 
him 

Hardly  can  we  venture  to  surmise  ; 
Delegates  who  would  not  dare  to  flout 
him 

Manifest  their  joy  without  disguise. 
Freed  from  his  relentless  catechizing 

WILSON  goes  out  golfing  all  the  day ; 
Printers,  save  for  common  advertising, 

Sadly  put  their  pica  type  away. 

Still,  although  this  act  of  self-seclusion 

May  create  irreparable  schism, 
Whelm    the  Conference   in   dire  con- 
fusion 

And  produce  a  cosmic  cataclysm  ; 
Let  us,  musing  on  his  past  achievement, 
Bear  with  calm  our  soul-consuming 

grief 

And  condole  in  their  supreme  bereave- 
ment 
With  his  Staff,  deserted  by  their  Chief. 


"COWS,  PIGS,  ETC. 

GIBL  (15),  leaving  school,  desires  position 
in  nice  office  or  bank." — Local  Pnpfr. 

Much  virtue  in  "  etc." 


"  Mrs.  Wilson  waved  her  bouquet  of  orchards 
in  salutation. " — Local  Paper. 

So  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  PRESIDENT'S  visit  was  not  fruitless. 


"No  one  under  4ft.  9iii.  has  any  chanc"  of 
securing  admission  to  the  London  police." 
Cork  Cun.ititu.tion. 

This  will   bo   a  blow  to  some  of  our 
•'  bantams." 


"  Whether  the  rest  of  the  journey  be  lon^  or 
short,  he  would  follow  the  same  paths  and 
continue  to  stand  up  for  righteousness  and 
liberty  for  tho  meuiocracy  of  this  country." 

Scotsman. 

Is  tliis  another  name  for  the  woman's 
vote  ?  

"The  Telegraph  Department  notify  that 
the  delay  in  ordinary  traffic  to  Madras  is  now 
normal." — Indian  Paper. 

In  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  statement  an  Indian  correspon- 
dent writes  that  telegrams  now  reach 
their  destination  nearly  ;is  =50011  as 
letters. 
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WAR-TIME  COMRADESHIP. 

Charlady  ("  obliging "  for  the  afternoon  in  the  absence  of  all  other  domestic  help).  "WELL,  I'M  OFF  NOW.     GOOD  NIGHT,  ALL." 


A   CONFESSION. 
To  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  CHISWICK  MALL. 
THERE  is  a  race  of  gentle  folk 

Who  dwell  in  Chiswick,  well  content 
In  houses  aged  as  the  oak, 

But  not  unpleasing  at  the  rent ; 
They  look  across  the  sunny  stream 

As  Dr.  JOHNSON  used  to  look, 
And  all  their  lives  are  one  long  dream, 

Though  none  of  them  has  got  a  cook, 
And  there  are  whispers  in  the  camp, 
"  It 's  jolly,  lxut  it  is  so  damp." 

But  they  are  not  exciting.     No  ; 

And  you  would  find  that  Chiswick 

Mall 
At  half-past  nine  at  night  or  so 

Is  far  from  being  Bacchanal; 
For,  though  there  come  from  Chiswick 
Eyot 

Soft  sounds  of  something  going  on 
Where  the  wild  herons  congregate 

And  revel  madly  with  the  swan, 
You  might  suppose  the  people  dead. 
You  mustn't ;  they  have  gone  to  bed. 

No  extra  forces  of  police 

Were  needed  here  at  Armistice; 
No  little  European  Peace 

Could  tamper  with  a  peace  like  this. 
Yet  on  the  Eve  of  this  New  Year 

A  strange  degrading  thing  occurred; 
A  startled  Chiswick  woke  to  hear 

Such  noise  as  she  has  never  heard, 
The  sound  of  dance  and  singing  at 
About  eleven.     0  my  hat ! 


Yes,  it  was  bad.     But  what  is  worse 

They  know  not  yet  who  broke  the 

code, 
And  the  dread  Chiswick  Fathers'  curse 

Still  hovers  sadly,  unbestowed. 
Nay,  there  are  wild  false  tales  about 

And  hideous  accusations  made  ; 
Men  say  old  Piper  led  the  rout 

With  that  young  fellow  from  "  The 

Glade,"  ' 

While  old  maids  murmur  with  a  tear, 
"  I  'm  told  it  was  the  Rector,  dear." 

And  since  I  would  not  see  this  shame 

Be  fastened  on  to  guiltless  men, 
And  hear  that  there   are  those   who 

blame 

The  Editor  at  Number  10, 
As  having  found  the  evil  ones 

And  harboured  them  in  his  abode 
And,  after  stimulants  and  buns, 
Dragooned  them,  shouting,  down  the 

road 

And  carried  on  till  two  or  three — 
I  say,  0  spare  him  ;  it  was  ME  ! 

A.  P.  H. 


"  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  League  of  Notions  questions 
at  the  peace  conference." — Provincial  Paper. 

We  don't  like  this  cynicism. 


"  There  is  a  '  suave  qui  peut '  at  the  under- 
ground stations  during  the  busiest  hours." 
Provincial  Paper. 

Personally  we  had  not  noticed  it,  being 
more  struck  (in  the  tenderer  portions 
of  our  anatomy)  by  the  "  fortiter  in  re." 


Commercial  Candour. 

"The   Mosquito   Destroyer  Coil.     Is. 

Perfectly  Safe  for  mosquitoes." 

Advt.  in  Burmese  Paper. 


"MORE   LATE  TRAINS. 
IMPROVED  SKBVICE  ON  G.E.R." 

Times. 

An  aggrieved  East  Anglian  writes  to 
know  how  the  trains  can  be  made  later 
than  they  are. 


WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON, 
HOXOUUKU  CHIEF  OF  THE  GKEAT 

AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY, 

To  which  we  arc  attached  by  traditional  lie.<." 
Headline  in  Italian  Paper. 

Once  more  tradditore  has  turned  tradi- 
torc. ___. 

"  At  the  doorway  stood  a  Red  Cross  doctor, 
hypodermic  needle  in  hand,  ready  to  ad- 
minister an  injunction  to  relievo  sufferers  of 
their  pain." — Daily  Paper. 

We  thought  it  was  only  lawyers  who 
believed  in  the  tranquillizing  effect  of 
an  injunction. 

"FOR  SALE.— A  Chest  C.  B.  Gelding.  Aged 
41  years.  Height  14  feet  3  inches.  Veteri- 
nary Certificate  of  soundness.  Schooled  since 
August.  Very  promising  pony  all  round. 
Nico  surefooted  fencer.  Price  Rs.  G50.  Apply 
to  Brigadier-General ." — Indian  Pa2>er. 

We  gather  that  whatever  he  may  have 
done  in  the  past  the  gallant  officer  does 
not  intend  to  "  ride  the  high  horse " 
any  longer. 
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THE   WORLD'S   DESIRE. 

TKACE  (outside  the  Allied  Conference  Chamber).  "I    KNOW    I    SHALL    HAVE    TO    WAIT    FOB    A 
ILE;    BUT    I    DO    HOPE    THEY    WON'T    TALK    TOO    MUCH." 


JANUAKY  1'),  1919.] 
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Mabel  (on  seeing  some  slioet  of  war-time  quality  ticwly-arrived  on  approval).  "McMMiE,  ABE  IHKV  REAL  OARDBOAED  ?  " 


THE    OPIUM    HOUND. 

Philip  is  a  solicitor  whoso  solicita- 
tions are  confined  to  Hongkong  and 
the  Far  East  generally.  Just  now  he 
is  also  a  special  constable,  for  the 
duration.  Ho  is  other  things  as  well, 
but  the  above  should  serve  as  a  general 
introduction. 

In  his  capacity  as  special  constable 
he  keeps  an  eagle  eye  upon  the  depart- 
ing river  s',o, iincrs  and  the  passengers 
purposing  to  travel  in  them,  his  idea 
being  to  detect  them  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  export  opium  without  a 
permit-,  one  of  the  deadly  sins. 

A  little  while  ugo  Philip  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  dog  of  doubtful  an- 
cestry and  antecedents,  but  reputed  to 
bo  intelligent.  It  was  called  "Little 
Willie  "  because  of  its  marked  tendency 
to  the  predatory  habit.  His  other 
leading  characteristic  was  an  inordinate 
craving  for  Punter's  "Freak"  biscuits. 

One  day  Philip  had  a  brain -wave. 
"  I  will  teach  Little  Willie,"  he  said, 
'•  to  smell  out  opium  concealed  in  pas- 
sengers' luggage,  and  I  shall  acquire 
merit  and  the  Superintendent  of  Im- 
ports and  Exports  will  acquire  opium." 


So  he  borrowed  some  opium  from  that 
official  and  concealed  it  about  the  bouse 
and  in  his  office,  and  by-and-by  what 
was  required  of  him  seemed  to  dawn 
on  Little  Willie,  and  every  time  he 
found  a  cache  of  the  drug  lie  was  re- 
warded with  a  Punter's  "Freak"  biscuit. 

At  last  bis  education,  was  pronounced 
to  be  complete  and  Philip  marched 
proudly  down  to  the  Canton  wharf 
with  the  Opium  Hound.  There  was  a 
queue  of  passengers  waiting  to  be  al- 
lowed on  board,  and  the  ceremony  of 
the  examination  of  their  baggage  was 
going  on.  Little  Willie  was  invited  to 
take  a  hand,  which  he  did  in  a  rather 
perfunctory  way,  without  any  real 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  Indeed, 
his  attention  wandered  to  the  doings  of 
certain  disreputable  friends  of  his  who 
had  come  down  to  the  wharf  in  a  spirit 
of  curiosity,  and  Philip  had  to  recall 
him  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

On  a  sudden  a  wonderful  change 
came  over  the  Opium  Hound.  A  highly 
respectable  old  lady  of  the  amak  or 
domestic  servant  class  came  confidently 
along,  carrying  the  customary  round 
lacquered  wooden  box,  a  neat  bundle 
and  a  huge  umbrella.  She  was  fol- 


lowed by  a  ragged  coolie  bearing  a 
plethoric  basket,  lashed  with  a  stout 
rope,  but  bulging  in  all  directions. 
Little  Willie  sniffed  once  at  the  basket 
and  stiffened.  "Good  dog,"  said  Philip  ; 
"is  that  opium  you  have  found?" 
The  hound's  tail  wagged'  furiously, 
and  ho  scratched  at  the  basket  in  a 
paroxysm  of  excitement.  The  coolie 
dropped  it  and  ran  away.  The  amah 
waxed  voluble  and  attacked  Little  Willie 
with  the  family  umbrella.  The  hound 
grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic  for 
the  quest.  Philip  issued  the  fiat, 
"Open  that  basket,  it  contains  opium," 
and  struck  an  attitude. 

The  basket  was  solemnly  unlasbed 
amid  the  amah's  shrill  expostulations, 
and  the  contents  soon  flowed  out  upon 
the  floor  of  the  examination-hut.  There 
was  the  usual  conglomeration :  Two 
pairs  working  trousers  (blue  cotton), 
two  ditto  jackets  to  match,  one  suit 
silk  brocade  for  high  days  and  holidays, 
two  white  aprons,  throe  pairs  Chinese 
shoes,  three  and  a-half  pairs  of  Mis- 
sissy's  silk  stockings,  several  mysterious 
under  garments  (from  the  same  source) ; 
one  cigarette  tin  containing  sewing  ma- 
terials, buttons  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
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nine  empty  cotton-reels,  three  spools 
from  a  sewing-machine,  one  pair  nail- 
scissors  (broken) ;  one  cigar-box  con- 
taining several  yards  of  tape  (varying 
widths),  cuttings  of  many  different  ma- 
terials, one  button-hook,  one  tin-opener 
and  corkscrew  combined,  one  silver 
thimble,  one  ditto  (horn),  one  Chinese 
pipe ;  one  packet  of  tea,  one  ditto  sugar, 
one  tin  condensed  milk  (unopened),  half 
a  loaf  of  bread  (very  stale),  two  empty 
medicine  bottles — but  no  opium  I 

Little  Willie  was  nearly  delirious 
by  this  time,  and  tried  to  get  into  the 
basket,  which  was  now  all  but  empty. 
The  search  continued,  and  two  rolls  of 
material  were  lifted  out :  five  and  a 
quarter  yards  of  white  calico  and  three 
yards  of  pink  silk.  This  exposed  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  where  lay  a  tin  ! 
Ah,  the  opium  at  last.  Philip  stepped 
forward  and  prised  off  the  lid  trium- 
phantly. 

The  contents  consisted  solely  of 
Punter's  "  Freak"  biscuits. 

Little  Willie  has  been  dismissed  from 
his  position  as  Opium  Sleuth-hound. 


Commercial  Candour. 
"For  Sale,   owing  to    ill-health,  Pedigree 
Flemish  Stock." — Daily  Paper. 


THE  EXODUS. 

LIKE  the  last  rose  of  Summer 

I  'm  left  quite  alone  ; 
All  my  blooming  companions 

To  Paris  are  fiown — 
Three  daughters,  two  brothers, 

Two  sons  and  a  niece 
Ilave  all  gone  to  Paris 

To  speed  up  the  Peace. 

'Tis  just  the  same  story 

Wherever  I  go, 
There's  hardly  a  soul  left 

For  running  the  show — 
Five  thousand  officials, 

Not  counting  police, 
Have  all  gone  to  Paris 

To  speed  up  the  Peace. 

There  's  calm  in  the  City, 

A  hush  in  Whitehall — 
A  thousand  fair  typists 

Have  answered  the  call. 
Henceforward  their  clicking 

In  London  will  cease — 
They  've  all  gone  to  Paris 

To  speed  up  the  Peace. 

P.S. 

An  expert  accountant 
Has  worked  out  the  cost 


Of  the  keep  of  officials 
Who  've  recently  crossed. 

It  must  be  Three  Millions; 
Mayhap  'twill  increase 

If  the  delegates  dally 
In  speeding  up  Peace. 


"THE  THAMES   RISING. 
LOSDON  MILK  SUMI.Y  THREATENED." 
Pali  Mall  Gazette. 
A  surprising  change  of  affairs. 


"  Sprats  in  South  London  aro  2jlb.  a  Ib." 
Continental  Dnily  Mail. 
This  may  explain  why  our  fishmonger's 
price  is  2k  shillings  a  shillingsworth. 

"  The  story  of  an  ingenious  robbery  by  three 
young  boys  was  told  to  the  Stockport  magis- 
trates to-day. 

The  magistrates  ordered  them  to  receive  the 
birch, 
usual  way. — Beuter."— Provincial  Paper. 

It  was  kind  of  Eeuter  to  add  this  detail. 


"  It  is  understood  an  order  has  been  issued 
for  the  demobilisation  of  men  called  to  the 
Colours  under  the  last  Military  Service  Act 
after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  441." 

Provincial  Paper. 

There  can't  be  very  many  of  them  ;  still 
it  is  gcod  to  know  that  the  authorities 
have  made  a  beginning. 
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The  Knight-Errunt.  "My  DEAU  LADY,  I  UAVB  THE  HAPPINESS  OP  REBOCISG  you  FBOM  A  GRKAT  PBJUL  » 

r>,''  K",, I  IV  "JnalM.^  '^H°Wt  DABE  YOD  ADDBES8  ME,   SIB,  WITHOUT  A  I-BOPEK  INTRODUCTION  ?" 

I  WODLD   HAVE    ASKED   OUlt    FBIBND    HERE    TO   FULFIL 


THAT 


HOWTO  DINE  WISELY  BUT  NOT  TOO  WELL 
WE  aro  exceedingly  pleased  to  note 
that  our  contemporary,  The  Pail  Mai, 
Gazette,  preaches  frugality  in  the  most 
practical  manner  by  providing  a  daily 
w fan  card,  with  helpful  comments  on 
tliii  preparation  of  the  viands.  The 
time  for  an  unrestricted  dietary  is  stil] 
far  off,  and  it  is  a  work  of  national 
importance  to  encourage  the  thrifty 
use  of  what  our  contemporary  calls 
"left-overs."  Herein  we  are  only  fol- 
lowing ancient  and  honourable  prece- 
dent, one  of  the  earliest  lyrics  in  the 
language  informing  us  that 

"  \Vhiit  they  did  not  out  that  day 
The  Queen  next  morning  fried. '• 
Our  only  fault  with  the  P.M.U.'s 
chef  is  that  he  is  inclined  to  err  on 
the  side  of  generosity.  The  dinner  for 
January  6th,  for  instance,  is  composed 
of  no  fewer  than  four  dishes,  of  which 
only  one  is  a  "left-over."  The  bill  of 
are  opens  with  "Kipper  meat  on 
oast " ;  it  proceeds  with  a  line  crescendo 
;o  "Beef  d  la  jardiniere,"  followed  by 
Fried  macaroni,"  and  declining  grace- 
ully  ou  "  Cabinet  pudding." 

'Left-over  meat,"  as   our  contem- 
)orary  remarks,  "  is  more  of  a  problem 
lowadaya  than  ever  before,  for,  being 
generally  imported,  it  is  not  so  tender 
13  the  pre-war  home-grown  moat  to 


begin  with,  and  the  small  amounts  tha 
can  be  saved  from  the  rationed  join 
rarely  seem  sufficient  for  another  meal.' 
An  excellent  plan,  therefore,  would  be 
to  provide  all  the  members  of  the  family 
with  maguifying-glasses.     It  is  easy  to 
believe  a  thing  to  be  large  when  it  looks 
large.     Also  there  is  great  virtue  in 
calling  a  thing  by  a  nutritious  name. 
"  Kipper  on  toast  "  is  not  nearly  so  rich 
in    carbohydrates,   calories   and   apla- 
natic  amygdaloids  as  "  Kipper  meat." 
As  for  the  preparation  of  "left-overs" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  both 
appetising  and  palatable,  "  all  that  need 
be  done  is  to  add  a  few  vegetables  and 
cook  them  over  again."    And  herein,  as 
our    instructor   most    luminously   ob- 
serves, "lies  one  solution  of  the  problem 
of  quantity,  for  the  amount  of  vegetables 
ised,  if  not  the  meat,  can  be  measured 
jy  the  size   of  the  family   appetite." 
Once  more  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
comes  to  our  help,  for,  as  it  has  been 
said,  "  the  less  you  eat  the  hungrier 
you  are,  and  the  hungrier  you  are  the 
uore  you  oat.     Therefore  the  less  you 
eat  the  more  you  eat."   The  instructions 
or  the  preparation  of  a  sauce  for  the 
Beef  d   la  jardiniere "   seem   to   ns 
ather  lavish.     It  is  suggested  that  we 
hould  give  the  whole  a  good  brown 
olour  by  dissolving  in  it  "  a  teaspoon- 
ul  of  any  beef  extract."     Walnut  juice 


is  just  as  effective.  If  the  "  left-over  " 
is  made  of  "  silver-side,"  the  silver 
should  be  carefully  extracted  and  sent 
to  the  Mint.  The  choice  of  the  veget- 
ables must  of  course  depend  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  family.  In  the 
best  families  the  prejudice  against  par- 
snips is  sometimes  ineradicable.  But 
if  chopped  up  with  kitten  meat  and 
onions  their  intrinsic  savour  is  largely 
disguised.  Fried  macaroni,  as  the 
P.M.G.  chef  remarks  in  an  inspired 
passage,  is  delicious  if  properly  pre- 
pared with  hot  milk  and  quickly  fried 
in  hot  fat.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
treated  with  spermaceti  or  train-oil  it 
loses  much  of  its  peninsular  charm. 

Cabinet  pudding,  if  a  "loll-over," 
should  perhaps  be  called  "  reconstruc- 
tion pudding."  Here  again  the  amount 
of  egg  and  sugar  used  must  vary  in  a 
direct  ratio  with  the  size  of  the  family 
appetite.  Prepared  to  suit  that  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  TANNER,  such  a 
linneras  the  above  is  not  merely  iuex- 
icnsive,  it  costs  nothing  at  all. 

"All  mules  attached  to  the  Amtirinan  Army 
u  France  have  little  khaki  bags  containing 
•;as  masks  fastened  to  the  collars  of  their 
larnoss.  In  tho  event  of  a  gas  attack  these 
ro  slipped  over  their  pleading  noses." 

.  Daily  Paper. 

.Ins,  we  understand,  is  not  what  the 
.rivers  call  them. 
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LESE-MAJESTE. 
OUK  triumphal  march  into  Germany 
;  having  been  arrested  just  west  of  the 
:  Mouse,  Sir  DOUGLAS  HAIG  (through  the 
usual  channels)  gave  me  ten  days'  leave 
;  to  visit  the  historic  town  of  St.  Omer. 
|  As  1  only  asked  for  seven  days  and  he 
i  gave  me  ten  I  knew  there  was  a  catch 
somewhere.     It  appeared  that  the  ten 
days  was  worked  out  on  the  idea  that 
,  it  would  take  me  five  days  to  get  there 
i  and  five  to  get  back.     Needless  to  say 
I   ignored   trains,  which  are   a  snaro 
and  delusion  in  these  days.     I  lorry- 
hopped.      Most    people    would    think 
many  times  before  lorry-hopping  from 
Charleroi   to    Lille   viA   Brussels   and 
Tournai,  but  there  is  nothing  that  a 
man  with  a  leave  warrant  in  his  pocket 
will    not    do  —  except    perhaps    save 
money. 

It  was  during  this  leave  that  I 
barged  right  into  GEORGE,  "  George  " 
being  our  very  own  King,  besides  being 
Emporor  of  India. 

To  bridge  the  apparent  gap  between 
my  arrival  and  the  perturbing  catas- 
trophe referred  to,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  if  you  enter  from  the  main 
route  from  Hazebrouck  you  will  find 
just  off  the  road  a  convoy  of  some  sixty 
dear  things  seeing  as  much  life  as  can 
be  beheld  while  groping  into  the  insides 
of  the  Red  Cross  motor  ambulance 
which  it  ia  their  job  to  feed,  wash,  coax 
and  drive. 

I  have  the  entr&e  here  (except  when 
the  relentless  Miss  Commanding  Officer 
chases  me  out  for  breaking  the  two-and- 
a-half  rules  which  govern  the  place), 
and  when  I  admitted  incautiously  that 
the  only  place  on  the  Front  that  I  had 
not  seen  or  been  frightened  at  was 
Passchendaele,  they  smiled  pityingly 
and  promised  to  take  me  there  on 
Sunday  for  a  joy  ride.  Shades  of  1917 ! 
What  whirligigs  of  circumstance  time 
and  the  armistice  have  brought  us  !  It 
was  in  the  joy  ride  we  nearly  upset  a 
dynasty. 

To  accomplish  the  journey  in  greater 
comfort,  Vee  and  her  hut  companion 
Sadie  got  hold  of  a  perfectly  good 
Colonel  man  who  had  a  perfectly  good 
car  and  had,  moreover,  a  perfectly  good 
excuse  to  go  to  Passchendaelo  (he  was 
really  going  to  Boulogne),  but  wanted 
to  get  a  good  flying  start,  and  we  set 
off.  We  were  a  perfectly  organised 
unit,  consisting  of  four  sections  (in- 
cluding two  No.  2  Brownie  Sections), 
A.S.C.  complement  (one  lunch  bas- 
ket), Aid  Post  (bandage  and  thermo- 
meter, carried  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
Sadie,  who  thinks  of  these  things),  a 
Scotch  dog  (mascot)  and  a  flask  of 
similar  nationality  (medical  comforts 
for  the  troops). 


On  our  arrival  at  Ypres  the  traffic 
man  held  up  his  hand.  That  in  itself 
would  not  have  been  important,  for  we 
have  it  on  great  authority  that  the 
blind  eye  may  be  employed  on  really 
special  occasions,  but  the  fellow  stood 
determinedly  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  even  traffic  men,  we  have  always 
insisted,  should  not  be  run  over  except 
on  great  provocation. 

"  All  traffic  stopped  between  12  and 
2,"  he  said  ;  "  the  KING  is  passing  by." 
We  looked  blankly  at  one  another. 
I  have  an  extraordinary  respect  for  His 
MAJESTY,  but  I  did  wish  that  he  did 
more  of  his  work  by  aeroplane  at  times. 
We  ate  sandwiches,  selected  and 
sited  positions  for  sniping  the  royal 
progress  with  our  No.  2  Brownies  and 
photographed  everything  we  saw,  in- 
cluding an  American  cooker,  the  his- 
toric "Goldfish  Chateau,"  and  a  Belgian 
loading  a  little  pig,  with  the  inscription, 
"  The  only  good  Bosch  in  the  country  "  ; 
but  on  the  whole  Ypres  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  is  hardly  more  exciting  than 
the  "  great  commercial  centre  "  of  Scot- 
land. 

At  intervals  the  Staff  dashed  up  and 
spoke  a  word  or  two  to  the  traffic  man, 
but  they  departed  again  and  nothing 
happened.  We  all  had  a  turn  at  that 
traffic  man,  and  what  we  don't  know 
about  his  home  life,  pre-war  and  pro- 
bable post-war  troubles,  isn't  worth 
putting  on  any  demobilisation  paper. 
And  each  time  we  tackled  him  we  got  a 
different  idea  of  the  KING'S  movements 
— His  MAJESTY  must  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinarily complex  journey  that  day. 

Suddenly  we  were  free !  The  KING 
was  going  to  lunch  near  the  Cloth  Hall 
and  would  not  be  by  till  2.30  P.M. 
Knowing  that  any  order  emanating 
from  a  Staff  is  liable  to  instant  cancel- 
lation we  rushed  back  to  the  car  and 
told  the  driver  to  "  Go  !  "  with  the  "  G  " 
hard,  as  in  shell  fire.  Whether  we  went 
round  or  over  the  traffic  man  I  don't 
know,  but  wo  slid  with  terrific  speed 
into  Ypres.  Traffic  was  a  little  con- 
gested round  the  ruined  cathedral,  and 
we  barged  right  up  against  a  panting 
Ford,  which  had  one  lung  completely 
gone  and  the  other  seemingly  a  little 
porous.  A  stream. of  traffic  was  coming 
down  our  side  of  the  road;  no  matter, 
we  must  get  on.  Urged  on  by  our  ad- 
vice the  driver  pulled  out  from  behind 
the  dying  Ford  and  tried  to  pass.  It 
was  fearfully  exciting.  Some  Staff  on 
the  bank  began  to  wave  to  us.  Think- 
ing perhaps  they  knew  some  of  us,  or 
thought  the  girls  looked  nice,  I  smiled 
and  nodded  back.  More  Staff  wavec 
more  arms.  We  were  awfully  pleasec 
with  our  reception.  Still  three  abreast 
on  the  road,  the  Ford  having  flickered 
up  before  death,  we  reached  the  cross- 


'oads  as  a  large  car  with  a  flag  on  it 
came  round  the  corner.  The  car  stopped 
dead.  So  did  we.  The  two  cars  glared 
at  each  other.  The  Ford  writhed  for- 
ward hideously  in  its  death  agony.  I 
thought  I  felt  funny,  and  when  Vee 
whispered  something  about  "  the  Eoyal 
Standard  "  I  knew  why.  Eoyal  Stan- 
dard? Good  Lord!  I  had  visions  of 
;hree  laboriously  acquired  pips  being 
;orn  from  my  sleeves  by  outraged 
authorities.  The  air  was  rent  by  my 
wild  yell  to  our  driver  to  go  on — go  on 
and  carry  the  Ford  with  us  on  our 
jonnet  if  necessary. 

What  happened  next  is  not  very  clear 
n  my  memory.  I  have  a  hazy  picture 
of  purple  A.P.M.'s,  of  our  GEOHGE  sit- 
ing calmly  in  a  Rolls  Royce,  of  irre- 
pressible woman  poking  a  No.  2 
Brownie  against  the  window  of  our  car 
and  trying  to  find  a  perfectly  good  king 
in  a  small  viewfinder  ;  of  the  Colonel  on 
my  right  saluting,  with  a  fearful  wag- 
gle of  the  hand,  without  his  hat  on, 
that  article  having  been  simply  swept 
off  by  my  own  tremendous  •'  circular- 
motion- thumb-close- to- the-forefinger- 
touching-the-peak-of-the-cap,  etc.,  etc." 
Through  the  haze  I  saw  His  MAJESTY 
graciously  return  our  salute  and  I  seem 
to  recollect  Vee  taking  his  salute  as  a 
personal  compliment  to  the  feminine 
element  in  the  car,  and  smiling  back 
delightedly  in  return. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was  that 
the  car  had  passed,  the  traffic  man  was 
gazing  reproachfully  at  us,  the  Ford  had 
expired  and  our  chauffeur  had  stopped 
his  engine.  I  don't  know  what  JL'adie 
did  all  this  time,  but  since,  from  her 
position,  she  must  have  seen  the 
whole  thing  in  better  perspective,  I 
don't  wonder  the  girl  looked  white. 

Returning  to  consciousness  I  heard 
Vee  utter  a  tremendous  sigh  of  intense 
satisfaction. 

"  I  sniped  him,"  she  said,  and  cuddled 
the  No.  2  Brownie  affectionately. 

"  Did  you  turn  it  round  after  the  last 
one?"  I  asked  suddenly. 

"  No,  didn't  you  ?  " 

And  of  course  we  hadn't.  And  there, 
in  the  undeveloped  spool  lies  His  MA- 
JESTY superimposed  on,  the  back  of  the 
Bosch  piglet  we  had  photographed  out- 
side Ypres.  Isn't  that  just  the  hardest 
of  luck  ? 

I  'm  going  to  ask  if  I  can  develop  the 
film  without  running  the  risk  of  losing 
my  commission.  After  all  it's  not  so 
very  inappropriate,  is  it  ?  L. 


"Extensive  floods  are  reported  in  the  Home 

Counties.     Mr.    Noah- had    a    narrow 

escape  from  drowning  at on  Saturday." 

Scotch  Paper. 

And  yet  people  say,   "  What  'B  in  a 
name  ?  " 
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THE    WAR    NURSERY. 


Xurte.   "WHICH   BABY  HAVK  YOU  COMK  FOB?' 


Little  Girl.  "THANK  YOU,  NURSE— I'M  DKING  SKUVI:I>.' 


TO  A  V.A.D.   IIALL-POKTERESS. 

(With  apolotjies  to'U.K.) 
IF  you  can  keep  your  courage  and  your  curls  up 

When  life  a  whirling  chaos  seems  to  be 
Of  amorous  swains  who  want  to  ring  their  girls  up 

And  get  them  through  at  once  (as  you  for  me)  ; 
If  you  can  calm  the  weary  and  ;thn  wiixy, 

When  no  appeals,  however  rycely  put, 
Can  lure  from  rank  or  pub.  the, ticking  taxi, 

And  they,  poor  devils,  have  to  go  on  foot ; 

If  you  can  stem  the  rush  of  second-cousins, 
Who  crowd  to  get  a  glimpse  of  darling  Fred, 

When  Father,  Mother,  Aunts  and  friends  in  dozens 
Already  form  a  circle  rourtH  his  bed  ; 

If,  in  a  word,  you  run  a  show  aniaxing, 
^  With  precious  little  help  to  see  you  through  it, 

Yours  is  a  temper  far  above  all  praising, 
And — hero  we  reach  the  point — I  've  seen  you  do  it. 


Amno  was  (mod  f2  for  failing  t,.  have  the  name  attached  to 

pples  at  a  stall  in        -  Market.     Mr. said  the  public  were  In-ine 

wilfully  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  what  they  were  Uiying." 

Prorincial  Paper. 

We  think  the  Magistrate  was  rather  pernickety.  Most 
people  know  an  apple  when  they  see  one,  but  the  trouble 
m  these  days  is  to  see  one  at  all. 


THE   RULE  OF  THE  EOAD. 

I  ADMIIIK  all  poilus,  and  especially  did  I  admire  Pierre. 
Once  only  did  1  find  him  at  fault.  It  was  one  of  my  func- 
tions on  a  hospital  ship  plying  between and •  to 

wheel  about  the  more  fortunate  of  the  patients.  On  the 
occasion  on  which  I  met  Pierre  lie  was  journeying  to  his 
mother  in  London  and  was  temporarily  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit.  I  beheld  him  approaching  with  1 1 is  charge 
and  immediately  ported  my  helm.  He  bore  down  on  his, 
keeping  to  his  right,  and  we  collided. 

"  Keep  to  your  left,  you  fool !  "  I  cried  as  the  crash  came. 

"  Mais  non  !  le  droit,  M'xieur." 

Here  was  a  deadlock  indeed.  It  was  an  English  ship 
therefore  the  English  rule  of  the  road  should  bo  main- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  we  were  still 
in  French  waters  was  in  his  favour.  But  my  stubborn 
British  will  would  not  give  way,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
long  we  should  have  remained  there  had  not  one  of  the 
invalids  grunted,  "Caan't  thee  keep  t'  the  rule  o'  the 
waater  ?  "  and  I  saw  a  dignified  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
I  withdrew  to  the  right,  and  we  passed  on  with  no  ani- 
mosity towards  one  another.  Still,  it  was  a  near  thine 
for  the  Entente.  _ 

"The  unfortunate  lady  was  examining  an   unloaded  pUtol  when 
it  went  off  an.l  caused  instantaneous  death."— Times  of  Ceylun. 

In  the  circumstances  we  trust  we  are  justified  in  tliinkin« 
this  tragic  intelligence  to  be  the  result  of  a  false  report. 
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THE    NEW    GAME. 

IF  Hubbard  were  not  my  friend  I  should  describe  him  as 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  most  muddle-headed  of  man- 


are 


dnd.  Under  the  influence  of  his  mind  things  that 
quite  clear  become  confused  and  lose  themselves  in  long 
vistas  of  statement  and  sub-statement  and  sub-sub-state- 
nent,  and  a  plain  tale  is  darkened  until  at  the  end  nothing 
s  left  of  what  it  originally  was.  If  you  don't  believe  me 
isten  to  what  follows. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  one  evening 
•eeently ;  the  various  topics  of  the  day  having  been  more 
or  less  exhausted,  somebody  proposed  a  round  game  as  a 
liversion.  Hubbard  saw  his  chance  and  dashed  in.  "  Yes, 
>y  Jove,"  he  said,  "  let 's  have  the  new  game  of '  Likenesses  ; ' 
it 's  a  perfectly  ripping  game.  I  played  it  the  other  day 
and  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life." 
"  How  do  you  play  it?  "  I  said. 

"Oh,"  said  Hubbard,  "it's  one  of  the  easiest  games  in 
the  world.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  your  mind  clear 
and  remember-what  you  are  driving  at." 

Eight,"  I  said.     "  But  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 
Well,"  said  Hubbard,  "one  of  us  goes  out  or  stops  his 
ears  and  the  rest  choose  somebody." 

There 's  nothing  very  new  about  that,"  I  said  ;  "  I  've 
played  it  a  thousand  times." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Hubbard,  "  and  don't  be  so  ready  to 
plunge.  I  tell  you  this  is  an  entirely  new  and  original 
game." 

"Let  him,"  said  somebody  else,  "get  on  with  it  in  his 
own  way  or  we  shall  be  here  till  past  midnight.  Go  ahead, 
Hubbaid." 

"  Well,"  said  Hubbard,  "you  choose  somebody  to  be  a 
likeness.  When  your  man  comes  in  again  ho  begins  to  ask 
questions." 

"Vegetable,  animal  or  mineral,"  said  Butteriield,  "I 
knew  it  was." 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  Hubbard.  "  The  man  who  has  gone 
out  and  has  come  in  says  to  you,  What  food  does  the 
person  you  've  chosen  remind  you  of  ?  and  you  say  tapioca 
pudding  or  beef-steak  and  kidney  pie." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  there  's  nobody  in  the  whole  wide  world 
who  reminds  me  of  either  of  those  tilings." 

"  Well,  you  can  choose  your  own  food,"  said  Hubbard. 
"  If  you  don't  like  tapioca  pudding  you  can  answer  scram- 
bled eggs.  Only  scrambled  eggs  must  remind  you  ot  the 
person  you  have  in  your  mind.  Then  you  go  on  to  the 
next  man,  and  you  ask  him  what  cloth  he  reminds  you  of, 
and  he  answers  tweed  or  Irish  frieze  or  best  Angola." 

"Can  anybody,"  said  Butterfield,  "tell  me  what  'best 
Angola '  means  ?  I  've  seen  it  often  in  my  tailor's  bills ; 
mostly,  I  think,  as  waistcoats,  but  I  've  never  known  what 
it  really  is.  If  I  had  to  guess  now  I  shoul  I  say  it  is  some- 
thing composed  in  equal  parts  of  fancy  waistcoats,  tapioca 
pudding  and  scrambled  eggs." 

"  Well,  you  'd  bo  wrong,"  said  Hubbard  ;  "  it 's  nothing 
of  the  sort.  When  you  have  got  as  far  as  scrambled  eggs 
your  man  ought  to  begin  to  have  a  faint  glimmering— 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  there  's  the  tapioca  pudding.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  that?  You  can't  be  allowed  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  that." 

"Don't  you  see,"  said  Hubbard,  "that  that's  a  mere 
example  and  now  done  with  ?  Do  please  remember  that  we 
have  f,ot  on  to  Irish  frieze.  You  must  allow  me  to  explain 
the  game  in  my  own  way.  Now  your  man  tackles  the  next 
person  in  turn.  'What  building,  he  asks,  does  he  remind 
you  of  ?  and  the  answer  is  Cologne  Cathedral  or  the  Bank 
of  England." 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  choose  anyone  who  reminded 


me  of  either  of  those  celebrated  structures,"  I  said,  "  but 
I  '11  take  the  Bank  of  England  for  choice." 

"  But,"  said  Hubbard,  "  you  don't  take  either  of  them, 
you  see  it  in  a  flash  and  it 's  gone." 

"  What  do  you  see  in  a  flash  ?  "  I  said. 

"  The  building  that  the  man  who  has  gone  out  and  is 
asking  questions  in  order  to  guess  the  person  everybody  is 
thinking  of  reminds  you  of,"  said  Hubbard. 

"  Oh,  yes.  That  makes  it  absolutely  clear,"  said  Butter- 
field.  "  Let 's  get  to  work.  Personally  I  haven't  got 
beyond  scrambled  eggs." 

"  And  I  am  lost  in  tapioca,"  I  said.  "  Let 's  get  to  bed." 
That 's  as  far  as  Hubbard  ever  got  with  the  explanation  of 
his  game.  We  left  him  struggling  and  went  to  bed. 


THE   TRUTHFUL  TEAVELLEE. 
ALL  my  life  I  've  been  a  rover ;  I  have  ranged  the  wide 

world  over, 

And  I  've  had  the  very  devil  of  a  time ; 
I've  philandered  through  Alsatia  with  the  uautch-girl  and 

the  geisha ; 
I  have  heard  the  bells  of  San  Marino  chime. 

I  've  hobnobbed  in  Honolulu  with  the  Zouave  and  the  Zulu, 
I  have  fought  against  the  Turks  at  Spion  Kop ; 

In  a  spirit  of  bravado  I  've  accosted  the  MIKADO 
And  familiarly  addressed  him  as  "Old  Top." 

I  've  been  captured  by  banditti,  kissed  a  squaw  in  Salt 
Lake  City, 

Carved  my  name  upon  the  tomb  of  Li  HUNG  CHANG, 
And  been  overcome  by  toddy  where  the  turbid  Irrawaddy 

Winds  its  way  from  Cincinnati  to  Penang. 

I  have  crossed  the  far-famed  ferry  from  Port  Said  to  Pondi- 

cherry  ; 

In  a  droschky  shot  the  rapids  at  Hongkong; 
have  pounded  to  a  jelly  dancing  dervishes  at  Delhi, 
And  1  've  chased  the  chimpany.ee  at  Chittagong. 

I  've  smoked  baksheesh  in  pagodas,  stood  a  Dago  Scoteh- 
and-sodas, 

Scaled  the  mighty  Mississippi's  snow-clad  peaks, 
Galloped  madly  on  a  llama  through  lagoons  at  Yokohama 

And  found  rubies  at  Magillicuddy's  Keeks. 

Where  the  Tagus  joins  the  Hooghly  I  have  bowled  the 

wily  googly, 

I  have  heard  the  bowdah's  howl  at  Hyderabad  ; 
On   a   rickshaw   I've   gone   Hailing,  with   my  boomerang 

impaling 
Hooded  cobras  on  the  ice-Hoes  off  Bagdad. 

I  have  slain  the  beri-beri  with  a  ball  from  my  knobkerry ; 

I  have  climbed  the  Pole  and  leapt  across  the  Line ; 
I  've  seen  seals  in  Ahyssinia  and  volcanoes  in  Virginia, 

And  I've  dived  into  the  shark-infested  Ebine. 

From  the  pemmican's  fierce  claws  and  the  tiffin's  gaping 

jaws 

I  have  never  shrunk  in  abject  terror  yet ; 
In  the  jungle  I  have  tracked  them  and  attacked  then)  and 

then  hacked  them 
Into  mincemeat  with  my  trusty  calumet. 

1    have    interviewed    the    MULLAH,    KRUGEB,    MENKLIK, 

ABDULLAH, 

LOBENGULA,  SITTING  BULL  and  Clan-na-Gael ; 
When  I  think  of  where  I've  been,  what  I've  clone  and 

what  I've  seen, 
I  'm  surprised  that  I  'in  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 
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Mantling  Lady.  "My  HUSBAND  WAS  MADE  A  COLONEL  jiJbT  BEFOIU:  THE  ARMISTICE.'' 

Si'<,tcd  ilittu.   "  MY  HUSBAND  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  A  GENERAL  IF  IT  HADN'T  BEEN  FOR  THE   WAR." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.') 
BATTLE-HOOKS  have  already  come  to  wear  (even  in  so 
short  a  time)  a  strangely  archaic  aspect.  But  Through  tlie 
Rmdenbiirg  Line  (HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON)  is,  as  its  name 
tells  you,  nearer  to  date  than  most.  The  writer,  Mr.  F.  A. 
tA.oK.BNZm,  was  a  Canadian  war  correspondent  whom  the 
Canadian  Staff,  believing  (as  he  himself  says)  "that  the 
right  place  for  a  war  correspondent  is  where  he  can  see 
what  lie  is  supposed  to  describe,"  allowed  to  live  among 
the  troops  in  the  front  line.  As  a  result  of  this  unusual 
privilege,  his  pictures  of  the  great  lights  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  War  have  the  reality  of  personal  experience.  The 
actual  smashing  of  the  Line,  for  examp'o,  is  an  epic  of 
heroism  and  achievement  still  hardly  realised  by  people  at 
ho  lie,  wno  cling  to  an  idei  that  the  final  victories  were 
gained  over  an  enemy  enfeebled  and  at  disadvantage.  There 
,u-c  other  chapters  in  the  record  that  may  perhaps  hardly 
be  welcomed  at  this  moment  by  those  amiable  sentiment- 
alists who  would  have  us  treat  the  enemy  as  a  Bosch  and 
a  brother.  The  hosp  tal  raid  at  Etaples  is  one  of  them; 
when,  even  after  the  light  of  the  burning  huts  had  made 
ignorance  impossible,  the  gentle  Hun,  swooping  low,  swept 
with  machine-gun  fire  the  nurses  and  doctors  who  were 
attempting  to  remove  the  wounded.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
memory  that  will  linger.  Another  picture,  queerly  dispro- 
portionate in  the  anger  it  excites,  is  that  of  the  fruit  garden 
in  a  great  country  house,  with  its  wealth  of  famous  old  peach 
and  pear  trees  still  in  place  along  the  walls,  but  every  one 
methodically  sawn  through.  By  comparison  &  trining 


crime,  but  somehow  I  may  forget  other  things  fnore  easily. 
Oue  would  welcome  the  revised  judgment  of  Dr.  SOLF 
upon  this  particular  expression  of  the  German  spirit. 

To  those  who  have  been  persuaded  by  writers  like  Mr. 
H.  G.  WELLS  that  the  horse  has  not  and  ought  not  to  have 
any  part  in  modern  warfare,  Captain  SIDNEY  GALTREY'S 
The  Horse  and  the  War  ("COUNTRY  LIFE  ")  will  come  as  a 
revelation.  Mr.  WELLS  has  said  that  the  sight  of  a  soldier 
wearing  spurs  makes  him  sick,  or  words  to  that  effect;  yet 
so  neglectful  were  our  military  authorities  of  Mr.  WELLS'S 
opinions  and  teaching  that  they  went  on  steadily  adding 
horses,  many  of  them  cavalry  horses,  to  the  Army.  We 
began  the  War  with  twenty-five  thousand  horses,  and  we 
finished  it  with  considerably  more  than  a  million,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mules,  who  diffused  an  air  of  cjnical  amuse- 
ment over  the  military  proceedings  in  which  they  were 
compelled  to  bear  a  part.  This  may  conceivably  be  one 
more  proof  in  Mr.  WELLS'S  eyes  of  our  incurable  stupidity. 
But  those  who  have  watched  the  work  of  our  armies  at 
close  quarters  will  be  the  last  to  agree  with  him.  Captain 
GALTKEY  in  fact  proves  his  case.  He  has  an  enthusiasm 
for  horses  and  has  written  a  most  interesting  book.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent  and  appropriate,  and  the  book  is 
admirably  got  up. 

Valour  is  apt  to  get  the  better  of  discretion  in  any  novel 
that  attempts  to  be  quite  up  to  date  with  a  political  subject. 
Mrs.  TWEEDALB  places  The  Veiled  Woman  (.JENKINS)  in 
some  vague  period  later  than  August,  1914,  largely  in  order 
to  decry  a  Government  that  really  by  now  one  fails  to 
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identify,  and  to  leb  off  sundry  feminist  squibs  and  crackers 
which,  in  view  of  the  present  position  of  woman  suffrage, 
can  only  be  described  as  fireworks  half-price  on  the  6th  of 
November.  Further,  to  got  all  my  grumbles  frankly  over, 
she  so  constantly  makes  sweeping  assertions  against  the 
other  sex  that  even  the  most  chivalrous  of  male  reviewers 
may  be  inclined  to  kick.  To  hear  a  lady  pronounce  once 
or  twice  that  the  males  of  the  species  are  obviously  dimin- 
ishing in  stature  and  strength,  or  that  the  whole  programme 
of  the  earth's  return  to  the  highest  ideals  is  in  woman's 
hands,  may  be  good  for  the  masculine  soul,  but  after  a 
while  it  brings  up  vividly  BESANT'H  story  of  The  Itevolt  of 
Man — what  happened  then  and  just  why.  The  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  self-sacrifice  in  particular  comes  very  badly  in 
war-time.  All  the  same,  if  you  cut  out  this  top-hamper 
the  story  of  The.  Veiled  Woman  on  its  personal  side  is 
distinctly  a  good  one.  I  wished  the  heroine  had  not  spoiled 
her  fine  enthusiasms  by  mixing  them  so  freely  with  a 


personal  vendetta  ;  but  after  all  it  is  not  the  characterisa- 
tion that  intrigues  one  hero.     The  plot — which  I  will  not 


spoil  by  giving  it  away 
— goes  excellently,  and 
works  up  to  a  capital 
climax. 


tale.  Stay,  there  is  yet  another,  Kenrick,  the  private  tutor 
of  Tony,  whose  treatment  by  the  author  is  at  least  vigorous. 
I  found  him  just  a  little  surprising.  A  creature,  we  are 
told,  over  fond  of  good  food  and  wine,  who,  dining  with  his 
pupil  on  the  hitter's  sixteenth  birthday  and  attempting 
convivial  airs,  is  shown  his  place  with  a  promptitude  recall- 
ing the  best  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Subse- 
quently, one  gathers,  ho  took  to  chronic  alcoholism,  combined 
with  amateur  blackmail;  and  a  final  appearance  show;s  the 
fellow  dribbling  wine  over  the  evening  shirt,  to  whose  wear 
the  author  is  at  pains  to  tell  us  he  was  unused.  Clearly 
a  low  race,  these  tutors,  about  whom  I  seem  hitherto"  to 
have  been  strangely  misinformed. 


Desperate  Tenant.  "  CONCENTRATE  os  THE  COAL-SHED,  GUV'KOK. 


Mr.  BOYD  CABLM  is 
the  literary  liaison 
officer  between  the  In- 
fantry and  the  Air 
Force.  In  the  won- 
derful stories  contained 
in  Airmen  0'  War 
(MURRAY)  his  object  is 
to  make  the  armies  on 
the  ground  understand 
what  they  owe  to  the 
armies  of  the  air.  If 
they  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  understanding,  this 
is  not,  I  gather,  likely 
to  he  removed  by  the 
airmen  themselves,  for 
they  have  evidently  im- 
bibed some  of  the  spirit 
of  our  Navy  and  are  magnificently  reluctant  to  talk  about 
their  achievements.  But  this  reticence  has  its  dangers, 
and  Mr.  BOYD  CAW.K  has  set  to  work  to  remove  them. 
Hero  he  has  written  nothing  for  which  he  cannot  find  "an 
actual  parallel  fact."  I  honestly  believe  him  and  com- 
mend his  book  both  to  those  who  have  a  passion  for  tales 
of  high  adventure  and  also  to  those — if  there  are  such — -who 
need  authentic  instances  of  what  our  Airmen  O'  War  have 
done  for  us. 

The  best  I  can  honestly  say  of  Tony  Heron  (COLLINS)  is 
that  it  has  all  the  makings  of  a  good  novel,  but  unfortun- 
ately stops  there,  unmade  or  rather  unvitalized.  It  is  the 
tale  of  a  boy's  upbringing  by  a  sternly  antagonistic  father, 
of  his  growth  to  maturity,  his  love  affairs,  and  in  due  course 
his  relations  with  his  own  son.  All  the  events  happen  that 
are  proper  to  a  scheme  of  this  type  ;  but  somehow,  despite 
the  fact  that  Mr.  C.  KKNNETT  BUBBOW  wields  a  practised 
and  often  picturesque  pen,  the  whole  affair  remains  a 
literary  exercise  and  declines  to  come  alive.  Perhaps  in 
justice  I  should  except  two  characters,  Roland,  the  sturdy 
son  born  out  of  wedlock  to  Tony,  and  Phil,  weakling  child 
of  old  Heron  by  a  second  marriage.  Both  these  and  the 
relation  of  the  pair  to  each  other  furnish  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  anaemia  which  seems  to  affect  the  rest  of  the 


Captain  ROBF.UT  B.  Koss  has  made  excellent  business  of 
The  Fifty-First  in  France  (HODDEB  AND  STOUGHTON).  In 
any  case  there  could  bo  no  doubts  about  the  merits  of  this 
famous  Scottish  territorial  division  :  it  is  one  of  the  very 
many  British  divisions  which  has  proved  itself  the  best  of 
all.  I  can  recall  its  first  appearance  at  the  Front  as  a 

constituted  unit,  and 
can  speak  to  it  that  the 
impression  its  arrival 
caused  was  welcome 
and  comforting.  But 
our  author  is  not  only 
a  soldier ;  he  has  also 
the  literary  art.  Clearly 
he  appreciates  that  a 
j  fine  subject  is  not  all 
that  is  wanted  to  make 
a  good  book  ;  that  one 
needs,  for  instance,  the 
gift  of  observation,  the 
power  of  conveying  an 
impression,  and  a  re- 
servo  of  humour  always  | 
ready  at  need.  All 
these  are  his  in  abund- 
ance. His  book  treats 
of  two  earlier  periods 
of  the  war  ;  the  second, 
the  long-drawn  offcn 
_  sive  of  the  Somme, 
will  make  the  most  intimate  appeal  to  men  of  his 
own  and  the  other  divisions  involved.  To  those  who 
knew  the  affair  at  first  hand  the  story  will  recall  much 
that  they  saw  and  felt  themselves ;  often  they  will  recog- 
nise a  map-reading  or  will  come  across  the  name  of  a 
humble  billet  which  they  too  regarded  as  a  paradise 
replete  with  every  modern  comfort.  Upon  those  who  now 
learn  it  for  the  first  time  a  deep  and  enduring  impression 
will  be  produced.  Captain  Ross  writes  always  with  a  d/ie 
respect  for  the  serious  nature  of  his  subject ;  but  there  are 
times  when  he  breaks  away  from  his  military  and  literary 
discipline.  There  is,  for  example,  a  moment  when  he  dines 
well,  "no  more  wisely  than  was  desirable,  no  less  wisely 
than  was  excusable."  It  must  be  added  that  the  accom- 
panying sketches  are,  if  not  of  an  ambitious  order,  yet 
of  a  certain  merit.  At  any  rate  they  assist. 


Smith  Minor  Again. 

"  Ccesar  autem  erat  imperator  sui  yencris.' 
Kaiser  was  a  general  of  the  pig  tribe." 


"Now  the 


The  Silent  Service. 

"As  tho  President's  steamer  came  alongside  the  ofiicor  shouted  an 
inaudible  order  down  a  tube.  There  was  a  snap  and  a  crash.  A  buUnn 
was  pressed,  and,  presto  1  " — -Daily  1'aper. 


im 
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CHARIVARIA. 

THE  huge  waterspout  observed  off 
Guernsey  lust  week  "travelling  towards 
Kranco  "  is  believed  to  have  been 
milking  for  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  Captain  of  a  Wilson  liner  on 
being  torpedoed  :ite  his  pocket-book  to 
pre\ent  liis  sailing  instruetiflns  from 
i  falling  into  tho  hands  of  the  (Ioniums. 
The  report  (hat  the  ex  Kaiser  has  wotted 
n\v:iy  tins  time  :it  Amerongen  by  chow- 
ing  ii]i  three  copies  of  the  German  White 
Book  and  one  of  Prince  LICHNOWSKY'S 
is  probably  a  variant  of  this 


story. 


acute,  but   whether   sufliciently  so  to 
justify  the  attitude  of  a  contemporary, 
which  deals  with  the  subject  under  ihe 
sinister  title,  "  Maxims  for  Mistre 
is  open  to  doubt. 

The  case  of  the  North  Countr)  work- 
man  who  voluntarily  abandoned   his 


the  passing  of  a  number  of  counterfeit 
Treasury  notes  As  we  go  to  press  we 
learn  that  most  of  the  victims  are  going 
on  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  though 
recovery  is  naturally  slow. 

Mr.   WII.UV.M   LK  Qi'Krx  is  said  to 
be  very  much  annoyed  at  the  wicked 


unemployment  grant  in  order  to  take  a|  way  in  which  Russia  lias  liren  appro- 


job  is  attributed  to  a  morbid  craze  for 
notoriety. 

As  a  result  of  the  engineers'  strike 
and  the  failure  of  the  heating  apparatus, 
we  understand   that  Government  offi- 
cials in  Whitehall  have  spent 
sleepless  das  s. 


"  Our  chief  hope  of  control  of 
Influenza,"  writes  Sir  An 'HUH 
NKWSIICI.MK  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Hoard,  "  lies  in  further 
investigation."  Persons  who 
•ilion  having  intluen/a  be- 
tween now  and  Easter  will  do  so 
at  their  own  risk. 

Writing  to  a  provincial  paper 
a  correspondent  asks  when  Mr. 
Pnii.li>  SNOW  DEN  was  born. 
Other  people  arc  content  to  ask 
"  Why?"  „  , 

"  We  think  it  prudent  to  speak 
with  moderation  on  all  sub- 

leets,"  says   Tin-   Mommy  Post. 

There  now  !     .,.  „, 
'  * 

We  mentioned  last  week  the 
startling  rumour  that  a  Civil 
Servant  had  been  seen  running, 
and  a  satisfactory  explanation 
has  now  been  issued.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  going  off  duty. 

According  to  the  Matin,  tho 
Bavarian  PHKMIHK  told  a  news- 
paper man  that  tho  Bavarian 
revolution  cost  exactly  eighteen  shil- 
lings. This  scorns  to  lend  colour  to  the 
rumour  that  Dr.  KISNKU  picked  this 
revolution  up  second-hand  in  Russia. 

"Springfield  and  Napsbury  Lunatic 
Asylums,"  says  a  news  item",  "  are  to 
be  known  in  future  as  mental  hospitals." 
i-iiment  institutions  which  have 
hitherto  borne  that  title  will  in  the 
future  bo  known  simply  as  "Depart- 
ments." 

A  German  sailor,  who  is  described  as 

nty-seven,  G  ft.  9£  in.,"  has  escaped 

from  Dorchester  camp.     A  reward  has 

been  offered  for  information  leading  to 

the  recapture  of  any  part  of  him. 

Tho  servant  question  is  admittedly 

vor,.  CI-.VT. 


priated  by  other  writers. 

Much  regret  is  felt  at  the  news  that 
tho  recent  outbreak  of  ,\uy.r.  music  is 
not  to  bo  dealt  with  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 


Is  gallantry  dying  out?  We  ask 
because  Tit  Hits  has  an  article 
entitled,  "  Women  Burglars." 
We  may  be  old-fashioned,  but 
surely  it  should  be  "  Lady  Bur- 
glars." 


"  NOW  LOOK  HEBE,  SlMPKIKS— I  CAN'T  HAVE  MY  CHIEF 
(A- Hi  Kit  TURNING  UP  IJKE  THIS.  Il '8  A  DISGRACE  TO  THK 
OFFICE." 

'  \Vi:i.r.,  SIB,  I  STARTED  ALL  BIGHT,  BUT  I  CAME  B*  TUBE." 


We  gather  that  the  mine  reported  to 
have  been  washed  up  at  Bognor  turns 
out  to  be  an  obsolete  1914  pork  pie 
— but  fortunately  the  pin  had  been 
removed. 

The  Daily  Express  tells  us  that  a 
crowd  of  new  monkeys  have  arrived  at 
the  Zoo.  We  are  pleased  to  note  this, 
because  several  of  the  monkeys  there 
were  certainly  the  worse  for  wear. 

A  contemporary  anticipates  a  boom 
in  very  light  motor  cars  at  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  each.  They  are  said  to 
be  just  the  tiling  to  carry  in  the  tool- 
box in  case  of  a  breakdown. 
*  * 

A  sensation  has  been  caused  in 
Scotland,  says  The  National  Neirs,  by 


On  the  last  day  for  investing 
in     National     War    Bonds,    a 
patriotic    subaltern   was   heard 
at  Cox's  asking  if  his  overdraft 
could    be   transferred   to   these 
securities.        ...  ... 

''  * ' 

"  The  market  price  of  radium 
I  to-day,"  says  a  Continental  jour- 
|  nal,  "  is  £345,000  an  ounce."    In 
order  to  avert  waste  and  deterio- 
ration, purchasers   are  advised 
to  store  the  stuff  in  barrels  in 
a  large  dry  cellar. 

Mr.  Punch  does  uot  wish  to 
boast  unduly  of  his  unique 
qualities,  but  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press  he  had  made  no 

offer  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

' 

In  view  of  the  recent  news- 
paper articles  on  spiritualism, 
several  prominent  persons  are 
about  to  announce  that  they 
have  decided  not  to  grant  any 
interviews  after  death. 

Liverpool  Licensing  Justices  have 
urged  the  Liquor  Control  Board  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  drinking  of  methy- 
lated spirits  by  women.  It  is  suggested 
that  distillers  should  be  compelled  to 
give  their  whisky  a  distinctive  flavour. 

"  A  box  of  cigarettes  was  all  that 
burglars  took  from  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Aldershot,"  says  a  news  item.  There 
is  something  magnificently  arrogant 
about  that  "  all." 

"  Saying  'Thank  you '  to  a  customer," 
says  a  news  item,  "  a  Wallasey  butcher 
fell  unconscious."  In  our  neighbour- 
hood it  used  to  be,  until  quite  lately, 
the  customer  who  fell  unconscious. 
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THE    CAREER. 

MY  DEAR  JAMES, — Ero  long  the  rnili- 
ary  machine  will  be  able  to  spare  one 
jf  its  cogs — myself.  Yes,  James,  soon 
you  will  once  again  see  me  in  my  silk 
iat,  cerise  fancy  vest  and  brown  hoots 
among  other  garments).  I  think  I 
shall  have  brass  buttons  on  all  my 
coats  for  the  sheer  joy  of  seeing  them 
without  let  or  hindrance  grow  green 
'rom  lack  of  polish.  I  shall  once  again 
a-ain  my  hair  in  graceful  curling  strands 
under  (respectively)  the  south-east  and 
south-west  corners  of  my  ears.  If  I 
meet  my  Brigadier  in  the  street  I  shall 
notice  him  or  not  just  according  to 
my  whim  of  the  moment.  But,  James, 
I  shall  have  to  work  for  my  living. 
There  's  the  rub. 

»I  must  say  the  Army  tries  to  help 
one.  Somebody  or  other  has  issued  a 
whole  schedule  of  civil  occupations  to 
assist  me  in  my  choice  of  a  career.  It 
offers  ati  embarrassment  of  riches. 

Take  the  "  A's."  I  was  momen- 
tarily attracted  by  Air  Balloon  Maker. 
It  sounds  a  joyous  job.  Think  of  the 
delight  of  sending  forth  these  delicate 
nothings  inflated  and  perfect.  My  only 
fear  is  that  I  should  destroy  the  fruits 
of  my  own  labour.  One  touch  of  my 
rough  hands  is  always  inimical  to  an 
air-balloon.  And  if  you  know  of  any 
more  depressing  sight  than  a  collapsed 
air-balioon,  all  moist  and  incapable  ol 
resurrection,  for  heaven's  sake  keep  it 
to  yourself. 

Allowance    Man    (breiving)    sound 
hopeful.     My  only  question  is :   Doe 
an   Allowance   Man   (brewing)   fix   his 
own  allowance  (brewed)  ? 

Am  I  slightly  knock-kneed  or  am  ] 
not?  Do  write  me  frankly  on  the 
subject.  You  have  seen  me  divestec 
of  trousers.  Because  if  I  am  then  ] 
don't  think  I  will  try  my  luck  as  an 
Artist's  Model. 

Athlete.— Ha!  I  feel  my  biceps  and 
find  it  not  so  soft.  It 's  a  wearing  life 
though.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  ar 
Athlete  (indoor)  ?  You  know  my  spee " 
and  agility  at  Ludo. 

I  flatter  myself  I  have  musical  taste 
but  Back  and  Belly  Maker  (piano)  ] 
consider  vulgar — almost  indecent,  ii 
fact.  Such  anatomical  intimacy  with 
the  piano  would  destroy  for  me  th 
bewitchment  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata 
There  is  something  very  alluring 
about  Bank  Note  Printer.  I  see  th 
chance  of  continuing  the  Army  trick  o 
making  a  living  without  working  for  il 
Surely  a  Bank  Note  Printer  is  allows 
his  little  perquisites.  Why  should  h 
print  millions  of  bank  notes  for  othe 
people  and  none  for  himself  ?  I  cai 
imagine  an  ill-used  Bank  Note  Prints 
very  easily  becoming  a  Bolshevist. 


Barb  Maker  (wire)  I  do  not  like.  I 
ave  too  many  unpleasant  memories  of 
le  Somme.  It  is  a  hideous  trade  and 
ught  to  be  abolished  altogether. 

If  I  am  wrong  correct  me,  but  isn't 
lie  prime  function  of  a  Bargee  to  swear 
ncessantly?  Not  my  forte,  James. 
What  you  thought  you  heard  that  day 
n  1911,  when  1  missed  a  six-inch  putt, 
was  only  "Yam,"  which  is  a  Thibetan 
xpression  meaning  "  How  dreadfully 
mfortunate !  "  I  knew  a  Major  once— 
)ut  that 's  for  another  article. 

Beneath  the  heading  "Bat"  I  find 
Bat   Maker   (brick)    and    Bat    Maker 
tennis).     Under  which  king,' James  ? 
Anywav,  I  hate  a  man  who  talks  about 
a  "tennis  bat."     He  would   probably 
all  football  shorts  "  knickers."    - 

I  am  favourably  inclined  towards 
Bathing  Macliine  Attendant  (why  not 
Bathing  Mechanic,  for  short?)  Whit 
i  grand  affair  to  ride  old  Dobbin  into 
he  seething  waves  and  pretend  he  was 
j,  sea-serpent!  Confidentially,  there 
are  lots  of  people  to  whose  bathing- 
nachines  I  would  give  an  extra  push 
when  I  had  unlimbered  their  vehicles 
ind  turned  Dobbin's  nose  again  towards 
ihe  cliff's  of  Albion. 

My  pleasure  in  stirring  things  with  a 
adle  nearly  decided  me  to  train  as  a 
Bean  Boiler ;  but  I  fear  the  monotony. 
Slothing  but  an  endless  succession  of 
jeans,  with  never  a  carrot  to  make  a 
splash  of  colour  nor  an  onion  to  scent 
jhe  steamy  air.  And,  James,  I  have  a 
iriend  who  is  known  to  all  and  sundry 
as  "The  Old  Bean."  Every  bean  I 
was  called  upon  to  boil  would  remind 
me  of  him,  whom  I  would  not  boil  for 
worlds. 

Here  is  something  extraordinarily 
attractive — Black  Pudding  Maker.  You 
know  black  puddings.  I  am  told  that 
when  you  stew  them  (do  not  eat  them 
cold,  1  implore  you ! )  they  give  off  am- 
brosial perfumes,  and  that  after  tasting 
one  you  would  never  again  touch  pecht 
Melba.  But  as  a  Black  Pudding  Make) 
should  I  become  nauseated  ? 

Almost  next  door  comes  Blood  Col 
lector.  Wait  while  I  question  the  Mess 
Cook  .  .  .  James,  I  cannot  become  a 
Black  Pudding  maker.  The  Mess  Cook 
tells  me  that  Blood  Collector  and  Blacl 
Pudding  Maker  are  probably  allied 
trades.  How  dreadful ! 

How  about  Bobber  ?  Does  that  mean 
that  1  should  have  to  shear  my  wife' 
silken  tresses  ?  Cousin  Phyllis  has  ap 
peared  with  a  tomboy's  shock  of  bah 
and  she  says  it  "  has  only  been  bobbed.' 
By  a  "  bobber "  ?  I  would  like  t 
wring  his  neck.  But  if  Bobber  ha 
something  to  do  with  those  jolly  littl 
things  that  dance  about  on  cottoi 
machines  (aren't  they  called ' '  bobbins"  ? 
I  will  consider  it. 


I  have  not  even  finished  the  "  B's." 
V  glance  ahead  and  other  enchanting 
istas  are  revealed.  For  instance, 
desiccated  Soup  Maker,  Filbert  Grower 
nd  (simply)  Retired. 

This  Schedule  is  splendid  in  its  way, 
ut  why  can't  they  be  honest?  They 
must  know  that  lots  of  us  in  our  great 
ational  army  are  in  ordinary  life  just 
ogues  iwid  vagabonds.  The  Schedule 
^nores  such  honest  tradesmen.  How 
j  a  respectable  tramp  to  know  when  his 
roup  is  called  for  demobilisation  if  lie 
i  not  even  given  a  group?  What  a 
ation  of  prigs  and  pretenders  we  are ! 
Yours  ever,  WILLIAM. 


AUT11ES    TEMPS,    AUTRES 
MfEURS. 

Y  baker  gives  me  chunks  of  bread — 
le  used  to  throw  them  at  my  head ; 
lis  manners,  I  rejoice  to  state, 
lave  very  much  improved  of  late. 

.ly  butcher  was  extremely  gruff, 
And  sold  me — oh,  such  horrid  stuff  ; 

But  I  observe,  since  Peace  began, 
Some  traces  of  a  better  man. 

!  find  my  grocer  hard  to  please 
'n  little  things  like  jam  or  cheese  ; 
Slow  that  the  men  are  coming  back 
3is  scowl,  I  think,  is  not  so  black. 

My  coalman  is  a  haughty  prince 
Slo  tears  could  move  or  facts  convince 
But  tyrants  topple  everywhere 
And  he  too  wears  a  humbler  air. 

My  milkman  was  a  man  of  wrath 
As  he  came  down  the  garden  path  ; 
But,  since  the  Hohenzollern  fell, 
I  find  him  almost  affable. 

And  what  is  this  ?     My  greengrocer 
(A  most  determined  character) 
Approaches — '13  style — to  say, 
What  can  I  do  for  you  to-day  ?  " 

j< Q  KRMAN   CONSTITUTION. 

BILL   DISPOSING  OP  OLD  PBUSSIA." 

Manclieslcr  Guardian. 

Tit  for  tat;  Prussia  had  already  dis- 
posed of  Old  BILL. 

"Mr.  Cecil  Harmswirth  has  vacated  his 
iffict  in  the  '  gardtn  suburb  '  at  0.  Downing 
Strict." — Daily  Mail. 

To  the  evident  consternation  of  Carme- 
lite Street.  

"  '  I  am  an  A. B.C.  girl,'  said  a  passenger  to 
The  Daily  Mirror,  '  and  have  been  eleven 
hours  on  my  feet.  If  a  get  a  seat  in  tho 
Dulwich  omnibus,  I  shall  have  another  hour's 
standing  before  I  get  to  my  house.'  " 

Daily  Mirror. 

Ifc  seems  to  be  high  time  that  the 
omnibus  company  adopted  the  railway 
regulation,  "  Passengers  are  requested 
not  to  put  their  feet  on  the  seats,  etc." 


PUNCH.  01!    Till)   LONDON   CHARIVARI.— JANTAUY  22,  1919. 

\ 


THE   NEW   COMMERCIAL   TRAVELLER. 

PUCK,  R.A.F.  (to  SHAXWAUE).  "YOUR    IDEA    OF    A    GIBDLE    ROUND    ABOUT    THE    E-VRTH 
FORTY    MINUTES    IS   A   BIT    TALL;     BUT   YOU    BET    YOUR    IMMORTALITY    WE    SHALL 
GET   AS    NEAR    IT    AS    WE    CAN." 
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F.    E. 

A  simple  Biographic  Recitative  based 

on  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Note  of  Mi. 

IN  ante-bellum  days,  ah  me,  when  I 
a  stuffinan  used  to  be,  and  proudly 
pouched  a  junior's  fee,  the  Law  List 
styled  me  "  Smith,  F.  E."  Oh,  how 
my  place  seemed  small  for  me ;  not 
that  I  scorned  the  stutt'man's  fee,  but 
stuffy  courts  did  not  agree  with  me. 
I  dearly  longed  to  be  respiring  often, 
fresh  and  free,  the  breath  that  was 
the  life  of  me,  so  I  became  a  live  M.P. 
And,  lest  the  spacious  H.  of  C.  should 
fail  to  hold  sufficiently  the  lot  of  air 
respired  by  me,  said  I,  "  A  soldier 
1  will  be — not  one  of  Foot  (that 's 
Infantry),  nor  yet  the  reg'lar  Cavalry, 
for  barrack-life  will  not  suit  me,  yet 
ride  I  must  the  high  gee-gee ;  "  so  I 
decided  straight  to  be  an  officer  of  Yeo- 
manry. Drilling  the  troopers  on  the 
lea,  the  vent  I  craved  for  gave  to  me. 
Moreover,  on  my  high  gee-gee  I  learned 
what  galloping  could  be. 

Those  back-bench  days!  Ah  me,  ah 
me,  rude  Members  christened  me"  F.E." 
And  even  Punch,  in  kindly  glee,  once 
on  a  time,  did  picture  me  a  prowling 
beast,  beside  the  sea,  all  spotted  o'er 
with  signs,  "  F.  E."  That  patronymic 
thus  will  be  preserved  for  immortality. 
Newspapefs,  too,  I  chance  to  see  some- 
times apply  that  name  to  me. 

Although  I  found  smart  repartee, 
shot  forth  from  back  seats,  gave  me 
glee,  jstill  I  aspired  to  climb  the  tree, 
so  with  restrained  temerity  I  donned  a 
gown  of  silk,  i.e.  became  a  fully-fledged 
K.C.  Then,  after  able  A.  J.  B.  was 
shunted  by  his  great  party  and  A.  B.  L. 
assumed  the  see,  the  latter's  finger 
beckoned  me  to  face  direct  the  enemy. 
Anon  the  KING  created  me  a  member 
of  his  own  P.O. 

And  then  "  the  active  life  "  for  me, 
as  Galloper  to  "  Gen'ral"  C.,  the  loyal 
Ulster-man,  to  free  from  acts  of  Irish 
devilry.  I  thanked  "whatever  gods 
may  be "  for  training  with  the  Yeo- 
manry ! 

Then  came  the  war  with  Germany. 
Alas,  again  I  sighed,  "  Ah  me,"  and 
viewed  the  aspect  gloomily,  for  I  was 
then  in  apogee  from  all  that  mighty 
company  that  domineered  the  H.  of  C. 
A.  ruled  the  roast,  not  A.  J.  B.  But, 
happy  thought,  that  company  of  mud- 
dlers held  one  hope  for  me — my  con- 
stant pal  of  Yeomanry,  the  smashing, 
dashing  WINSTON  C. ;  result — the  Cen- 
sorship for  me.  But  not  for  long.  The 
fresh  and  free  and  open  air  was  calling 
me,  so  off  I  went  across  the  sea  to  join 
the  righting  soldiery.  But  soon  there 
came  a  call  for  me,  and  back  I  came 
across  the  sea  to  be  His  Majesty's 
8.-Q. 


What  next  was  I  ?  Eureka  !  "  The 
Eight  Hon.  Sir  F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C." 

Then  came  the  storm.  Sir  EDWARD 
C.  throw  up  his  job  and  let  in  me,  before 
I  scarce  could  laugh,  "  He,  he  !  "  to  be 
His  Majesty's  A.-G.  That  wasn't  bad, 
I  think,  for  me — a  mild  young  man  of 
forty-three ! 

Next  came  "  the  quiet  life"  for  me. 
I  held  my  tongue,  but  drew  my  fee  and 
eke  my  A.-G.  salary.  Not  e'en  the  great 
calamity  that  overtook  A.'s  Ministry 
and  raised  the  wizard,  D.  L.  G.,  to 
oflices  of  high  degree  disturbed  my 
sweet  serenity.  Nor  did  I  jib  when 
Sir  R.  B.  FINLAY  took  on  unblushingly 
the  job  that  seemed  cut  out  for  me. 
Unwilling  he  his  weird  to  dree !  / 
whispered,  "  Mum  'B  the  word  for  me  !  " 

Now,  after  waiting  patiently,  as  fits 
a  man  of  my  degree,  the  Woolsack  cries 
aloud  for  me,  and  soft  and  soothing  it 
will  be  to  my  whole  frame  and  dignity. 
And  unto  those  who  wish  from  me  to 
know  what  will  the  ending  be  of  my 
august  biography,  I  answer  in  a  minor 
key  and  classic  language,  "  Wait  and 
see!"  

TRANSFORMATION. 

MY  house,  which  I  am  trying  to  let, 
is  a  modest  little  affair  in  the  country. 
It  has  a  small  meadow  to  the  soulh 
and  the  road  to  the  north.  There  are 
some  evergreens  about  the  lawn.  The 
kitchen  garden  is  large  but  most  in- 
differently tended ;  indeed  it  is  partly 
through  dissatisfaction  with  a  slovenly 
gardener  that  I  decided  to  leave.  The 
nearest  town  is  a  mile  distant ;  the 
nearest  station  two  miles  and  a  half. 
We  have  no  light  laid  on  except  in  a 
large  room  in  the  garden,  where  acety- 
lene gas  has  been  installed. 

1  am  telling  you  these  facts  as  con- 
cisely as  I  told  them  to  the  agent.  He 
took  them  down  one  by  one  and  said, 
"  Yes."  Having  no  interest  in  anything 
but  the  truth,  I  was  as  plain  with  him 
as  I  could  be. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  no  gas  anywhere 
but  in  garden-room." 

"  Yes,  small  paddock,  about  two 
acres,  to  the  south." 

"  Yes,  one  mile  from  nearest  town." 

I  was  charmed  with  his  easy  re- 
ceptivity and  went  away  content. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  the  de- 
scription of  the  house  which  the  agent 
had  prepared  for  his  clients.  Being 
still  interested  in  nothing  but  the  truth 
I  was  electrified. 

"This  very  desirable  residence,"  it 
began.  No  great  harm  in  that. 

"  In  heart  of  most  beautiful  county 
in  England,"  it  continued.  Nothing 
very  serious  to  quarrel  with  there ; 
tastes  must  always  differ;  but  it  puts 
the  place  in  a  new  light. 


"  Surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds." 
Here  I  was  pulled  up  very  short.  My 
little  lawn  with  its  evergreens,  my 
desolate  cabbage-stalks,  my  tiny  pad- 
dock— these  to  be  so  dignified !  And 
where  do  the  agents  get  their  phrases  ? 
Is  there  a  Thesaurus  of  the  trade,  pro- 
fession, calling,  industry  or  mystery? 
"  Garden  "  is  a  good  enough  word  for 
any  man  who  lives  in  his  house  and  is 
satisfied,  but  a  man  who  wants  a  house 
can  be  lured  to  look  at  it  only  if  it  has 
pleasure-grounds  :  is  that  the  position  ? 
Does  an  agent  in  his  own  home  refer 
to  the  garden  in  that  way?  If  his 
wife  is  named  Maud  does  he  sing, 
"  Come  into  the  pleasure-grounds  "  ? 

"Surrounded,"  too.  I  was  so  careful 
to  say  that  the  paddock  and  so  forth 
were  on  one  side  and  the  road  on  the 
other. 

I  read  on :  "  Situated  in  the  old- 
world  village  of  Blank."  And  I  had 
been  scrupulous  in  stating  that  we 
were  a  mile  distant — situated  in  point 
of  fact  in  a  real  village  of  our  own, 
with  church,  post-oflice,  ancient  landau 
and  all  the  usual  appurtenances.  And 
"  old  wcirld  "  !  What  is  "  old  world  "  ? 
There  must  be  some  deadly  fascination 
in  the  epithet,  for  no  agent  can  refrain 
from  using  it ;  but  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Do  American  agents  use  it  ?  It  could 
have  had  no  attraction  for  COLUMBUS. 
Such  however  is  the  failure  of  our 
modernity  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
irresistible  to-day.  And  "village!" 
The  indignation  of  Blank  on  finding 
itself  called  an  "  old  world  village  "  will 
be  something  fierce. 

None  the  less,  although  I  was  amused 
and  a  little  irritated,  I  must  confess  to 
the  dawnings  of  dubiety  as  to  the  per- 
fect wisdom  of  leaving  such  a  little 
paradise.  If  it  had  all  this  allurement 
was  I  being  sensible  to  let  others  have 
it,  and  at  a  time  when  houses  are  so 
scarce  and  everything  is  so  costly  ? 
Had  I  not  perhaps  been  wrong  in  my 
estiinate  ?  Was  not  the  sanguine  agent 
the  true  judge  ? 

I  read  on  and  realised  that  ho  was  not. 
"  One  mile  from  Blank  station."  Such 
a  statement  is  one  not  of  critical  ap- 
praisement but  of  fact  or  falsity.  The 
accent  in  which  ho  had  said,  "Yes, 
two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  station," 
was  distinct  in  my  ear. 

I  read  further.  "Lighted  by  gas;" 
and  again  I  recalled  that  intelligent 
young  fellow's  bright  "  Yes,  gas  only 
in  the  garden-room." 

What  is  one  to  do  with  these  poets, 
these  roseate  optimists  ?  And  how  de- 
lightful to  be  one  of  them  and  refuse 
to  see  any  but  desirable  residences  and 
gas  where  none  is  ! 

But  it  was  the  next  trope  that  really 
shook  me:  "  Well  -  stocked  kitchen- 
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A  THREE  YEARS'  LEASE  NEAR  MAIDENHEAD,  THAT  THE    WAR  WOULD  BE  OVER  SO  SOON. 


garden."  Here  I  ceased  to  be  amused 
and  became  genuinely  angry.  The  idea 
of  calling  that  wilderness,  that  rnonu- 
tnont  of  neglect,  "well -stocked."  I 
was  furious. 

That  was  a  week  ago.  Yesterday  I 
paid  a  Hying  visit  to  the  country  to 
see  how  things  were  going  and  how 
many  people  had  been  to  view  the  place; 
and  my  fury  increased  when,  after  again 
and  for  the  fiftieth  time  pointing  out 
to  the  gardener  the-  lack  of  this  and 
that  vegetable,  he  was  more  than 
normally  smiling  and  silent  and  dense 
and  impenitent. 

"  You  say  here,"  he  said  at  last, 
pulling  the  description  of  the  house 
from  his  pocket  and  pointing  to  the 
word*  with  a  thumb  as  massive  as  it 
is  dingy  and  as  dingy  as  it  is  massive 
— "  you  say  here  '  well-stocked  kitchen 
garden.'  "  You  ! 

And  now  I  understand  better  the 
pin  -uses, "  agents  for  good  "  and  "  agents 
for  evil."  ======== 

From  an  official  circular  : — 
"  If  tho  man  in  question  happens  to  bo  a 
seaman,  ho  will  bo  included  on  A.F.Z.8  in  tho 
figures  appearing  in  the  square  of  intersection 
between  tho  horizontal  column  opposite  In- 
dustrial Group  2  and  the  vertical  column  lor 
Dispersal  Area  Ib."  ' 

Yet  there  are  people  who  still  com- 
plain of  a  want  of  simplicity  in  the 
demobilisation  regulations. 


STAGES. 

1914. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  Smith,  Smith  and 
Smith,  Solicitors)  sat  in  his  office 
awaiting  his  confidential  clerk.  There 
was  a  rattle  as  of  castanets  outside 
the  door.  It  was  produced  by  the 
teeth  of  the  confidential  clerk,  Mr. 
Adolphus  Brown. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  martinet  .  .  . 
1915. 

Second -Lieutenant  A.  Brown  was 
drilling  his  platoon.  There  was  a 
rattle  as  of  castanets.  It  was  produced 
by  the  teeth  of  the  platoon. 

Adolphus  was  a  martinet  .  .  . 

1916. 

The  raiding  pavty  -hurled  itself  into 
the  trench,  headed  by  an  officer  of 
ferocious  mien.  There  was  a  rattle  as 
of  castanets.  It  was  produced  by  the 
teeth  of  the  180th  Regiment  of  Land- 
sturmers,  awaiting  destruction. 

Adolphus  fell  upon  them.  .  .  . 

1917. 

Captain  A.  Brown,  M.C.,  on  leave,  sat 
by  his  fireside.  There  was  a  rattle  as 
of  castanets.  It  was  produced  by  the 
teeth  of  Adolphus,  Junior. 

Daddy  had  changed  .  .  . 

1918. 
Major  A.  Brown,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (on 


permanent  Home  Service)  was  await- 
ing the  next  case.  There  was  a  rattle 
as  of  castanets.  It  was  produced  by 
tho  teeth  of  No.  45012  Private  Smith 
(of  Smith,  Smith  and  Smith,  Solicitors), 
called  up  in  his  group  and  late  for 
parade. 

Adolphus  was  famous  for  severity  .  . . 

1919. 

Mr.  (late  Major)  Adolphus  Brown 
stood  outside  the  door  of  Mr.  (late 
No.  45012)  Smith  (of  Smith,  Smith 
and  Smith,  Solicitors).  There  was  a 
rattle  as  of  castanets  .  .  . 

On  which  side  of  the  door  ? 

Both.  

"  Mr.  Ian  Macpherson,  the  new  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  posed  specially  yesterday  for 
the  Simday  Pictorial.  He  has  a  difficult  task 
to  face." — Sunday  Pictorial. 

Let  us  hope  they  will  keep  the  portrait 
from  him  as  long  a  possible. 

"  Three  new  telephone  lines  have  boon  laid 
between  London  and  Paris,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  pick  up  a  telephone  in  Downing 
Street  and  speak  directly  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
at  any  time." — Daily  Chrotiicle. 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
above  a  long  queue  formed  in  Downing 
Street.  Further  telephones  are  to  be 
installed  to  meet  the  rush.  Some  of  the 
messages  to  the  PREMIER,  we  under- 
stand, have  been  couched  in  very  direct 
language. 
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A  TRAGEDY  OF  OVER-EDUCATION. 

IT  must  not  be  thought  that  I  under- 
estimate the  value  of  education  as  a 
.general  principle;  indeed  I  earnestly 
heg  of  Mr.  FISHER,  should  these  lines 
chance  to  meet  his  eyo,  not  to  be  in 
any  way  discouraged  by  them  ;  but  I 
have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  over-education, 
and  that  it  has  dangers.  When  you 
have  read  this  story  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me.  It  is  rather  a  sad 
story,  but  it  is  very  short. 

The  population  of  my  poultry-yard 
was  composed  of  five  hens  and  Umslum- 
pogaas.  The  five  hens  were  creatures 
of  mediocrity,  deserving  no  special 
mention — all  very  well  for  laying  eggs 
and  similar  domestic  duties,  but  from 
an  intellectual  point  of  i 
view  simply  napoo,  as 
the  polyglot  stylists 
have  it.  Far  otherwise 
was  it  with  Umslumpo- 
gaas.  He  was  a  pure 
bred,  massive  Black 
Orpington  cockerel,  a 
scion  of  the  finest  strain 
in  the  laud.  Indeed 
the  dealer  from  whom 
I  purchased  him  in- 
formed me  that  there 
was  royal  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.  One 
had  only  to  watch  him 
running  in  pursuit  of  a 
moth  or  other  winged 
insect  to  be  struck  by 
the  essentially  aristo- 
cratic swing  of  his 
wattles  and  the  sym- 


observe.  He  would  greet  the  news  of 
our  victorious  onsweep  with  exultant 
crows,  while  at  the  announcement  of 
any  temporary  set  -  back  he  would 
mutter  gloomily  and  go  and  scratch 
under  the  shubbery.  On  Armistice  day 
he  quite  let  himself  go,  cackling  and 
mafficking  round  the  yard  in  a  manner 
almost  absurd.  But  who  did  not  un- 
bend a  little  on  that  historic  day  ? 

Perhaps  his  greatest  achievement, 
however,  was  the  mastering  of  a  system 
of  signals,  a  sort  of  simplified  Morse 
code,  which  we  established  through  the 
medium  of  an  old  motor-horn.  One 
blast  meant  breakfast-time  ;  two  inti- 
mated that  1  was  about  to  dig  in  the 


car  had  passed  and  was  turning  the 
corner  that  leads  to  the  village,  when 
the  driver  again  sounded  his  horn 
thrice.  With  an  imperious  call  to  his 
wives  to  follow,  Umslumpogaas  set  off 
at  full  speed  in  pursuit,  and  before  I 
had  fully  grasped  the  situation  my 
entire  poultry-yard  had  vanished  from 
sight  in  the  wake  of  that  confounded 
motor-car.  And  it  is  the  unfortunate 
truth  that  neither  Umslumpogaas  nor 
a  single  member  of  his  harem  has  been 
seen  or  heard  of  since.  It  is  as  bad  as 
the  affair  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 
I  said  at  the  beginning  that  this  was 
rather  a  sad  little  story.  Takin 


g  into 

consideration  the  present  price  of  new- 
waste  patch  under  the  walnut  trees  I  laid  eggs  it  amounts  more  or  less  to  a 
and  he  was  to  assemble  his  wives  far  a  tragedy,  and  I  put  it  down  to  nothing 
diet  of  worms;  three  loud  toots  were  I  but  the  baleful  effects  of  over- edu- 
cation. 


"GET  on  WITH  YOUR  SUPPEB,  ROBERT.     IT'S  ONLY  THB  Missus,  AND  SHE 
DAREN'T  BAY  ANYTHING  FOB  FEAR  1  SHOULD  DEMOBILISE." 


metrical  curves  of  his  graceful  lobes ; 
and  the  proud  pomposity  of  his  tail 
feathers  irresistibly  called  to  mind  the 
old  nobility  and  the  Court  of  Louis 
QUATORZE.  Pimple,  our  tabby  kitten, 
looked  indescribably  bourgeois  beside 
him. 

But  ifc  was  not  the  external  appear- 
ance of  Umslumpogaas,  regal  though 
it  was,  that  endeared  him  to  me  so 
much  as  his  great  intellectual  poten- 
tialities. That  bird  had  a  mind,  and  I 
was  determined  to  develop  it  to  the 
uttermost.  Under  my  assiduous  tuition 
he  progressed  in  a  manner  that  can 
only  be  described  as  astonishing.  He 
quickly  learned  to  take  a  letter  from 
the  post-girl  in  his  beak  and  deliver  it 
without  error  to  that  member  of  the 
family  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  him 
extracts  from  the  daily  papers,  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  war  and  his  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  finer  points  of  Marshal 
FOCH'S  strategy  were  most  pleasing  to 


the  summons  for  the  mid-day  meal ; 
four  were  the  curfew  call  signifying  that 
it  was  time  for 


him  to  conduct  his 
coop  for  the  night ; 


consorts  to  their 

and  so  on,  with  special  arrangements 
in  case  of  air-raids.  Not  once  was 
Umslumpogaas  at  fault ;  no  matter  in 
what  remote  corner  of  the  yard  he  and 
his  hens  might  be,  at  the  sound  of  the 
three  blasts  he  would  come  hastening 
up  with  his  hens  for  dinner.  I  was 
most  gratified. 

And  then  came  the  disaster.  I  was 
sawing  wood  one  morning  in  the  sad- 
dle house,  and  Umslumpogaas  and 
his  wives  wore  sitting  round  about  the 
door,  dusting  themselves.  All  was 
peaceful.  Suddenly  down  the  lane 
which  passes  the  gate  of  my  yard  ap- 
peared a  large  grey-bodied  car.  Some 
school-children  being  in  the  road  the 
driver  emitted  three  loud  warning  hoots 
of  his  horn.  In  an  instant  Umslum- 
pogaas was  on  his  feet  and,  his  wives 
at  his  heels,  making  a  bee  line  for  the 
gate.  By  the  time  he  reached  it  the 


proval  of   the 
Horticultural  Society. 


CAREENING  NOTES. 

Meconopsis  cambrica 
(Welsh  Poppy).  Owing 
to  the  wide  popularity  of 
the  energetic  daughter 
of  the  PKIME  MINISTER 
!  we  understand  that  the 
authorities  at  Kew  have 
decided  to  re-name  this 
plant  Meyanopsis. 

Digitalis. — The  spel- 
lingof  the  homely  name 
of  this  well  -  known 
plant  is  to  be  altered 
in  the  Kew  List  to 
Fuch 's-ylove  ;  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  interned 
German  botanist  that 
Mailed  Fist  would  be 
more  suitable  not  hav- 
ing met  with  the  ap- 
Council  of  the  Koyal 


"SPAIN'S  EEPUBLICAN  PARLIAMENT. 
Lisbon,  Wednesday. — It  would  seem  that 
the  Cabinet  just  formed  by  Senhor  Tamaguini 
Barbosa  will  have  in  the  next  Parliament  a 
moderate  Republican  majority." 

Liverpool  Daily  Punt. 

No  other  journal  seems  to  have  noticed 
was    the  re-annexation  of  Portugal  by  Spain. 


"  The  task  of  fitt  ng  the  square  men  created 
by  the  war  into  square  holes  is  certainly  going 
to  be  one  of  tremendous  magnitude." 

Lancashire  Daily  Post. 

From  some  of  the  new  Government 
appointments  we  gather  that  the  PRIME 
MINISTER  gave  up  the  task  in  despair. 


"  Wanted  to  purchase  elephants,  sound  aud 
without  vice,  and  to  sell  a  variety  of  pigeons 
at  reasonable  prices." — Pioneer  (Allahabad). 

But  we  doubt  if  the  advertiser  will  be 
able  to  get  all  the  elephants,  however 


free  from 
house. 


vice,  into   the  old   pigeon- 
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BRIGHTER    CRICKET. 


THE    F1NANC1KK. 

Hi:  had  sat  at  the  same  table  in  the 
same  restaurant  for  years — more  years 
than  he  cared  to  count.  He  was  not  as 
young  as  he  used  to  be. 

Always  when  he  could  he  sat  on  the 
comfortable  sofa-like  seat  on  the  wall 
.ide  of  theUible.  When  tliat  was  fully 
occupied  he  sat  on  the  other  side  on  an 
ordinary  upright  chair,  in  which  he 
i'oiild  not  lounge  at  ease. 

lie  sat  there  now  discontentedly, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  for  vacancies  in 
Ilie  opposite,  party. 

Half  way  through  his  meal  a  vacancy 
occurred.  Ho  pushed  his  plate  across 
the  table  and  wont  round,  sinking  with 
:li  into  the  cushioned  seat. 

The  departing  customer  had  left  the 

usiml  gratuity  under  the  saucer  of  his 

cup.     In  a  minute   or   two   the 

waitress   woul.i  collect  the  cup   and 

MUKM.T  and  the  coin-,. 

But  the  waitress  was  busy.  The 
room  was  full  and  there  was  the  usual 
deficient  service. 

He  finished  eating,  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  called  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  was 
then,  I  think,  the  thought  came  to  him. 


The  other  man's  cup,  saucer  and  money 
were  still  there. 

His  hand  fluttered  uncertainly  over 
the  cloth  among  the  crockery.  There 
seemed  to  be  nobody  looking.  His 
lingers  slid  under  the  other  man's 
saucer  and  in  a  moment  the  money  was 
under  his  own. 

He  rose,  took  his  hat  and  bill  and 
went. 

We  left  soon  after. 

"  How  mean  !  "  said  my  wife.  "  Did 
you  see?  Ho  made  the  other  man's 
tip  do.  Even  a  woman  wouldn't  have 
done  that." 

It  seemed  severe,  I  thought,  but  that 
is  what  she  said. 


ilThe  rats  were  chased  out  of  camp  and 
their  skins  tanned  and  made  into  dainty 
purses  and  handbags." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

The  rats  having  in  their  hurry  left  their 
skins  behind  them. 


"  The  front  door  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach- 
inan  opens  on  to  a  long,  narrow  staircase." 
Weekly  DispateU. 

Very  interesting,  no  doubt;  but  the 
general  public  would  ha-vo  preferred  to 
learn  something  about  his  bow-window. 


IN   WINTER. 

Boreas  blows  on  his  high  wood  whistle, 

Over  the  coppice  and  down  the  lane 

Where  the  goldfinch  chirps  from  the 

haulm  of  the  thistle 
And  mangolds  gleam  in  the  farmer's 

wain. 
Last  year's   dead1  and   the  new  year 

sleeping 

Under  its  mantle  of  leaves  and  snow ; 
Earth  holds  beauty  fast  in  her  keeping 
But  Life  invincible  stirs  below. 

Runs  the  sap  in  each  root  and  rhizome, 

Primrose  yellow  and  snowdrop  cold, 

Windyfiowers  when  the  chiffchaff  flies 

home, 

Lenten  lilies  with  crowns  of  gold. 
Soon    the  woods   will  be  blithe   with 

bracken, 

April  whisper  of  lambs  at  play; 
Spring  will  triumph — and  our  old  black 

hen 

(Thank  the  Lord ! )  will  begin  to  lay. 
.    ALGOL. 

A  "Dry"  State. 

"  On  tie  declaration  of  the  armistice  with 
Bulgaria  the  Balkaii-Jug  stopped  running." 

Observer. 
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THE  NEW  NAVY. 

["  Tho  New  Navy  of  small  craft,  created  by  the  special  needs  of  the 
War  .  .  .  has  every  reason  to  bo  proud  of  its  share  in  bringing  the 
War  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  Tho  good  wishes  of  tho  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  the  Royal  Navy  will  follow  the  armed  yachts,  trawlers, 
drifters  and  motor-boats  after  they  have  hauled  down  the  colours 
they  flew  as  His  Majesty's  Auxiliary  Patrol  Vessels." 

Admiralty  Message  to  the  Auxiliary  Patrol  Service.] 

THE  Old  Navy  wakened  and  got  under  way 
And  hurried  to  Scapa  in  battle  array, 
While  tho  drifters  and  trawlers  looked  on  from  afar 
At  the  cruisers  and  battleships  off  to  tho  War ; 
Having  sped  their  departure  with  ev'ry  good  wish, 
The  drifters  and  trawlers  returned  to  their  tish. 

Do  you  know  the  sensation,  so  hard  to  explain, 
Of  living  a  former  existence  again, 
With  never  a  clue  to  tho  why  or  the  when  ? 
Well,  tho  drifters  and  trawlers  were  feeling  it  then, 
And  the  sea  chuckled  deep  as  it  washed  to  and  fro 
On  tho  hulls  of  the  battleships  up  in  tho  Flow. 

The  Old  Navy  waited,  the  Old  Navy  swore, 
While  battleships  costing  two  millions  and  more 
Reviewed  the  position  from  starboard  to  port : 
"  It 's  small  craft  again,  but  wo  're  terribly  short ; 
Let  us  pray  for  the  Empire  whose  sun  never  sets ;  " 
Then  the  fishing  fleet  pensively  hauled  in  its  nets. 

And  rolling  with  laughter,  at  varying  speeds 
The  New  Navy  sped  to  the  Old  Navy's  needs  ; 
Unblushingly  paintless,  by  units  or  lots, 
Came  drifters  and  trawlers  and  whalers  and  yachts; 
And,  heedless  of  Discipline  Acts,  I  've  been  told, 
Tho  New  Navy  cheerfully  winked  at  the  Old. 

Without  any  pride  but  the  pride  of  its  race, 

The  New  Navy  took  its  historical  place 

In  warfare  on  quite  unconventional  lines 

As  hunting  sea  vermin  or  sweeping  for  mines, 

Till  the  sea  would  agree  when  a  battleship  swore 

That  surely  they  "d  helped  an  Old  Navy  before. 

Through  Summer  and  Autumn,  through  Winter  and 

Spring 

The  Old  Navy  patiently  guarded  the  ring, 
The  while  the  Auxiliaries  out  on  the  blue 
Were  making  the  most  of  the  flag  that  they  flew, 
And  a  cruiser  would  call  to  her  sister,  astern, 
"  Precocious  as  ever,  they  've  nothing  to  learn ! " 

The  Old  Navy  stretched  as  they  got  under  way 
To  take  the  Surrender  that  fell  on  a  Day, 
And  the  drifters  and  trawlers  looked  on  from  afar 
At  the  cruisers  and  battleships  winning  the  War, 
And,  cheering  the  conquest  with  ev'ry  good  wish, 
Prepared  to  go  back  to  their  nets  and  their  fish. 

But  scarce  had  the  fishing  fleet  time  to  turn  round 
When  there  fell  on  their  ears  a  remarkable  sound, 
And  some  who  were  present  have  given  their  word 
That  tho  roll  of  DRAKE'S  drum  through  the  squadrons 

was  heard ; 

Resulted  a  sequel  as  strange  as  it 's  true, 
The  Old  Navy  solemnly  winked  at  the  New. 

Tho  moral  is  simple  but  worthy  of  note 

Whenever  the  spirit  of  DRAKE  is  afloat, 

There  's  only  one  Navy  when  foes  come  to  grips, 

And  nobody  knows  it  so  well  as  the  ships, 

And  so  when  the  small  craft  are  blessed  by  the  Board, 

Demurely  they  murmur :  "  New  Navy  ?     Oh,  Lord  1 " 


OUR  BEAUTY  COLUMN. 
(Latest  Style.) 

WE  four  are  such  friends,  Estelle,  Rosalie,  Beryl  and  I. 
If  we  weren't  could  we  sit  round  and  say  the  things  to 
each  other  that  we  do?  I  ask  you. 

It 's  quite  a  small  flat  we  have,  just  the  one  room,  but 
it 's  so  convenient.  There 's  a  chemist's  next  door,  so  it 's 
no  walk  to  get  everything  we  require. 

We  were  sitting  round  our  cosy  fireplace,  wishing  it 
were  summer  or  that  we  had  some  coal,  when  one  of  those 
thoughts  that  make  me  so  loved  occurred  to  me. 

"  Estelle  darling,"  I  asked,  though  I  knew,  because  the 
box  was  on  the  mantelpiece,  "  how  do  you  get  that  lovely 
flush  ?  Your  nose  is  such  a  delicious  tint ;  it  reminds  mo 
of  a  tomato." 

"  I  owe  my  colour  to  my  fur  coat,"  replied  Estelle 
frankly;  "you've  no  idea  how  warm  it  keeps  me.  I 
think  a  natural  glow  is  so  much  more  becoming  than 
an  artificial  one." 

"By  the  way,  Madge,"  put  in  Eosalie  (I'm  Madge),  "as 
you  've  started  the  game  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  How 
do  you  get  such  a  lovely  shine  on  your  nose?  " 

"Chamois -leather,"  I  replied  sweetly.  (You  see  we're 
such  friends  we  love  telling  each  other  our  boudoir  secrets.) 

"I  wish  I  knew  how  you  keep  those  cunning  little  curls, 
Estelle,"  sighed  Beryl  longingly.  "My  hair  is  so  horribly 
straight." 

"It's  quite  easy,"  explained  Estelle;  "you  can  do  it 
with  any  ordinary  flat-iron,  though  of  course  an  electric- 
iron  is  the  best.  If  you  heat  the  iron  over  the  gas  or  fire 
(if  any)  it  gets  sooty,  and  if  you  've  golden  hair,  as  I 
have  tins  year — well.  Only,"  she  went  on  warningly, 
"  always  see  that  you  lay  your  curl  flat  on  tho  table 
before  you  iron  it." 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  my  hands  as  white  as  yours, 
Beryl,"  I  said. 

"  You  can't  expect  to,  darling ;  working  at  Whitehall  as 
you  do  your  fingers  ai'e  bound  to  get  stained  with  nicotine. 
Warm  water  and  soap  is  all  I  use.  First  I  immerse 
my  hands  in  tepid  water,  then  I  rub  the  soap  (you  can 
get  it  at  any  chemist's  or  oil-shop)  into  the  pores — you  'd 
ho  surprised  how  it  lathers  if  you  do  it  the  right  way — and 
then  I  rinse  the  soap  off  again.  I  learnt  that  trick  from 
watching  our  washer- woman — she  had  such  lovely  hands." 

"  Why  do  you  never  use  powder  now,  Estelle?"  asked 
Rosalie.  "  Before  the  War  one  could  never  come  near  you 
without  leaving  footprints." 

"  My  reasons  were  partly  patriotic,  conserving  the  food- 
supply,  you  know,  and  partly  owing  to  the  mulatto-like 
tint  the  war-flour  gave  me.  One  doesn't  want  to  go  about 
looking  half-baked,  does  one?" 

"No,"  we  murmured,  making  a  pretty  concerted  number 
of  it. 

"  But  wrinkles,  darling  Estelle,"  I  pleaded — "  do  tell  us 
what  you  do  for  your  wrinkles." 

"  Wrinkles,"  murmured  Estelle,  with  a  pretty  puckering 
of  her  brow — "  I  haven't  any  left;  I  've  given  them  all  to 
you." 

[EDITORIAL  NOTE. — This  series  will  not  be  continued  in 
our  next  issue.] 

"MUSICAL. 
191C  car,  nearly  now,  two-seater  body,  hood,  screen,  complete,  £13." 

Provincial  Paper. 
At  that  price  it  probably  would  be  "  musical." 

"The  latest  telegrams    from    Berlin    state    that    the    Sparlaeus 
(Extremist)  leaders  are  in  extremis." — Sunday  Paper, 
But,  confound  it,  that 's  their  clement. 
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Sergeilld.   "OM.Y  ONK    HI  TTON    DECENTLY  CLEAN. 
M.A1SST  THE  CANTEEN  COONTEB." 


AND  I  SUPPOSE  you  MANAGED  TO  GET  THAT  ONE   BRIGHT  BX  BUBBIN'  OP  IT 


A  MILITARY  EDUCATIONAL   PROBLEM. 

DEAR  MR.  PUNCH,— I  write  to  ask 
your  advice.  As  you  know,  the  Army 
Council  in  its  wisdom  decreed  that  the 
Army,  before  being  demobilised,  must 
be  educated.  I  have  been  chosen  as 
one  of  the  Educators. 

.My  efforts  to  lead  the  Army  into  the 
paths  of  light  and  learning  were  crowned 
with  success  until  in  an  evil  moment 
I  undertook  to  teach  Private  Goodbody. 
This  Denial  ornament  of  our  regimental 
sanitary  squad  is  especially  anxious  to 
plumb  the  mysteries  of  arithmetic. 
When  he  had,  as  I  thought,  finally 
mastered  the  principle  that  if  you  bor- 
row one  from  the  shillings'  column  you 
must  pay  it  back  in  the  pounds'  column, 
I  set  him  the  following  sum  : — 

"Supposing  you  owed  the  butcher 
sixteen  shillings  and  three  pence  half- 
penny and  took  a  pound  note  to  pay 
him  with,  how  much  change  ought  he 
vo  you  ?  " 

Pi -ivate  Goodbody  scratched  his  head 
for  several  minutes  and  at  last  decided 
that  he  did  not  know. 

"  But  come,    Goodbody,"   I   urged, 
"surely  it's  quite  easy.""     And   1    re- i 
peated  the  question. 

"  1  don't  know,  Sir ;    I  don't  never 
no  truck  with  butchers,"  lie  do- 
i  emphatically.      '•  I  loaves   that 
"ere  to  the  missus." 


"  Ah  !  "  I  said,  "  and  how  does  stic 
get  the  money  to  pay  him  ?  " 

"  /  gives  it  "er,"  said  Good  body. 
"  What  does  she  do  with  the  change?" 
I  asked  next. 

"Gives  it  back  to  me,  I  reck'n,"  he 
answered. 

"Well,"  I  continued,  "if  you  don't 
know  how  much  change  there  ought 
to  be  when  you  give  her  a  pound  and 
she  spends  sixteen  shillings  and  three 
pence  halfpenny,  how  do  you  know  she 
gives  you  back  the  right  amount'?'" 

Private  Goodbody  eyed  me  with 
something  suspiciously  like  contempt. 

"  If  my  missus  started  playin'  any  o' 
them  monkey  tricks  on  me,  givin'  the 
wrong  change  an'  sich,  I  'd  put  it  acrost 
'er,"  he  said. 

And  there  the  matter  rests  for  the 
present.  1  feel  that  I  should  not  lead 
Private  Goodbody  any  further  into  the 
intricacies  of  his  aubject  until  he  has 
solved  my  problem.  This  he  resolutely 
professes  himself  unable  to  do,  and  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  it  and  plunge 
into  the  giddy  vortex  of  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

Yours  faithfully,         MKNTOB. 


"A  <  iiblc  menage  of  100  words  from  Loudou 
to  Johannesburg  to-day,  at  2s.  Gd.  a  word, 
>:  1  10s."-  t'.ueninrj  Paper. 

We  suppose  the  Post  Office  makes  a 
reduction  for  taking  a  quantity. 


THE   WIND. 

THE  day  I  saw  the  Wind  I  stood 
All  by  myself  inside  our  wood, 
Where  Nurse  had  told  me  I  must  wait 
While  she  went  back  through  the  white 

gate 
To  fetch  her  work  ...     I  don't  know 

why, 

But  suddenly  I  felt  quite  shy 
With   all  the  trees  when    Nurse  was 

gone, 

For  quietness  came  on  and  on 
And  covered  me  right  round  as  though 
1  was  just  nobody,  you  know, 
And  not  a  little  girl  at  all  ... 
But    then — quite    sudden — HEH  torn 

shawl 
Came    through    the   trees ;    I   saw    it 

gleam, 

And  SHE  was  near.     Just  like  a  dream 
She  looked  at  me.     Her  lovely  hair 
Was  waving,  waving  everywhere, 
And  from  her  shawl — all  tattery — 
There  blew  the  sweetest  scents  to  mo. 
I  didn't  ask  her  who  she  was; 
I  didn't  need  to  ask,  because 
I    knew  f  .  .  .     That 's   all  ...      She 

didn't  wait ; 
She  went — when  Nurse  called  through 

the  gate. 


"  HOT  WATER  BATTLES — Best  quality  rubber, 
from  4/3  each." — 1'ai'isli  M<nj(i:in«. 

A  new  kind  of  tank  warfare,  we  suppose. 
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TO 


OUR    DANCING    MEN. 

"WHO'S  T1IE   SLIGHTLY  ANCIENT  DAME  THAT  THAT  KID  BlNKS  HAS  BEEN  DANCING  WITH  ALL  THE  EVENING?" 

"I  puNNO.     YOUNG  SINKS  DOESN'T  EITHEB.     BUT  HE  SAYS  SHE'S  THE  ONLY  WOMAN  IN  THE  BOOM  WITH  A  GLIMMERING  OF  HOW 

JAZZ, 


THOUGHTS  IN   COMMITTEE. 

THE  War  decays  ;  the  Offices  disperse, 

And  after  many  a  bloomer  flies  the  don ; 
All  kinds  of  Bodies  perish  with  a  curse, 

And  only  my  Committee  lingers'on, 
Still  rambles  gaily  in  the  same  old  rings, 

Still  sighs,  "  At  any  rate,  we  are  at  one  " ; 
Yet  even  here,  so  catching  are  these  things, 

Something,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  done. 

For  me,  I  would  not  anything  were  done, 

But  would  for  ever  sit  on  this  soft  seat 
Each  sweet  recurrent  Saturday,  and  run   . 

An  idle  pencil  o'er  the  foolscap  sheet, 
The  free  unrationed  blotting-pad,  and  scrawl 

Delightful  effigies  of  those  who  speak, 
But  not  myself  say  anything  at  all, 

Only  be  mute  and  beautiful  and  meek  .  .  . 

Are  there  not  Ministers  and  ex-M.P.'s, 

A  Knight,  a  Baronet,  a  Brigadier? 
Is  it  not  wonderful  to  be  with  these, 

To  watch,  and  after  in  the  wifely  ear 
Whisper,  "  This  morning  I  exchanged  some  words 

With  old  Sir  Somebody,  who  thought  of  Tanks ; 
I  saw  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Birds ; 

I  said,  '  How  are  you  ?  '  and  be  answered, 
' Thanks ' " ? 


So  let  us  sit  for  ever — and  expand  ; 

Let  us  be  paid,  not  properly,  but  well. 
Let  more  m'en  come,  all  opulent  and  bland, 

So  that  we  qualify  for  some  hotel, 
So  that,  as  all  the  Constitution  grows 

From  liltle  seeds  long  buried  in  the  past, 
We  too  may  be  a  part  of  it !     Who  knows? 

We  may  become  a  Ministry  at  last. 

And  if  indeed  our  end, must  be  more  tame, 
'  Let  large  well-mouiated  photographs  be  made 
Of  this  high  gathering,  and  let  each  name 
-  Beneath  each  face  be  generously  displayed, 
That  I  may  say,  when  penury  has  crept 

Too  near  for  decenoy,  to  some  old  snob, 
"  That  was  the  kind  of  company  I  kept 

When  England  needed  me  " — and  get  a  job. 

==^===^=^==  A.  P.  H. 

"  Good  Servants  of  all  kings  required  at  once. — Apply  Mrs.  *'s 

Registry." — Provincial  Paper. 

There  should  be  a  good  supply,  as  several  monarchs  have 
lately  given  up  housekeeping. 


"KEQUIUED,   EOMPOTEB,  to  float   £50,000  company  for  manufac- 
turing bricks  for  reconstruction.     Curiosity  mongers  please  refrain." 

Daily  Paper. 

But  for  the  warning  we  should  have  been  sorely  tempted 
to  inquire  what  a  "  Rompoter  "  may  be. 
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DORA"   DISCOMFITED. 


"DoKA."  "WHAT,   NO    CENSORSHIP?" 

[Tho  Foreign  Office  Las  announced  that  Press  Correspondents'  messages  about  tho  Peace  Congress  will  not  be  censored.] 


JANI-AHY  '2-2,   111  I!).; 
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JocAr.  "BON   JOUR,   M'SIEOB.     NOUS  AVONS  BEVENUS  DE  PEKMISSION  El  NOUS  SOMMES  BLINQUAHT  MISERABLE.      Si  VOU8    FEKEZ    MOH 
AMI  DK  SOUUIKK,  JK   DONNERAI  VOU8  DDC   FBANC8." 


THE   WAR   DOGS'   PAETY. 

I  AM  a  plain  clog  that  barks  his  mind 
and  believes  in  calling  a  bone  a  bone, 
not  one  of  your  sentimental  sort  that 
allows  the  tail — that  uncontrollable  seat 
of  the  emotions — to  govern  the  head. 
I  voted  Coalition,  of  course.  As  a 
veteran — three  chevrons  and  the  Croix 
de  Guerre — I  could  hardly  refuse  to 
support  the  man  who  above  all  others 
helped  us  war  dogs  to  beat  the  Bosch. 
But  to  say  that  I  am  satis6ed  with  the 
way  things  are  going  on — that's  a 
mouse  of  a  very  different  colour,  as  the 
phrase  goes.  A  terrier  person  who  claims 
to  own  the  PRIMK  MINISTER  and  has 
been  very  busy  demanding  what  he  calls 
our  invaluable  suffrages  buttonholed 
me  the  other  day  outside  the  tripe  shop 
and  commenced  to  tell  me  all  the  won- 
derful things  that  wo  dogs  would  got  if 
wo  only  elected  a  strong  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment— better  biscuits, larger  kennels, 
equal  rabbits  for  all  and  I  don't  know 
what  else.  But  when  I  asked  him 
plainly,  "Are  you  in  favour  of  keep- 
ing out  the  dachshunds?"  the  fellow 
hedged  and  said  the  question  was  not 


so  important  as  some  people  seemed  to 
think,  and  that  financial  interests  had 
to  be  considered. 

And  that 's  how  the  War  Dogs'  Party 
came  to  be  formed,  for  when  they  heard 
how  the  land  lay  some  of  the  influential 
dogs  in  our  neighbourhood  called  a 
meeting  in  Jorrocks'  Mews  and  elected 
me  chairman.  We  decided  that  mem- 
bership should  not  be  confined  to  dogs 
who  had  actually  seen  service  at  the 
Front,  but  that  any  dog  who  had  faced 
the  trials  of  the  War  in  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism  should  be  eligible.  A 
slight  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  terrier  who  owns  the 
butcher's  shop  and  notoriously  has 
never  been  on  bone  rations,  some  of 
the  young  hotheads  claiming  that  ho 
was  not  eligible.  But  Snap  is  a  very 
populardog,  and  when  he  is  not  brooding 
over  his  national  grievances  is  a  merry 
fellow  and  always  ready  to  share  a  bone 
with  a  pal.  So  I  ruled  that  on  account 
of  the  historic  wrongs  of  Ireland  we 
would  overlook  Snap's  defiance  of  the 
Public  Bones  Order  and  allow  him  to 
be  one  of  us. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  learn  in 


the  trendies  is  the  use  of  tact  in  coping 
with  delicate  situations.  Well,  we  drew 
up  a  very  strong  platform  and  were  on 
the  point  of  carrying  it  unanimously 
when  our  secretary,  a  clever  fellow  but 
temperamental,  like  all  poodles,  spotted 
the  big  yellow  cat  from  No.  14  slinking 
down  the  street  on  some  poisonous 
errand  or  other,  and-  the  meeting  ad- 
journed in  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
a  disorderly  manner.  Of  course  we  are 
treating  the  Declaration  of  Peace  Aims, 
as  we  called  it,  as  carried,  though  the 
secretary  insists  on  adding  a  fifteenth 
point,  which  ho  says  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, relating  to  tho  Declawing  of 
Yellow  Cats. 

The  first  plank  in  our  platform  is 
BRITAIN  FOB  BRITISH  DOGS,  which 
sounds  very  well,  don't  you  think? 
Sassafras,  tho  Aberdeen  terrier  from 
No.  3,  a  solid_fellow  but  unimaginative, 
wanted  it  to  bo  ONCE  A  U-Doa  ALWAYS 
A  U-Doo,  but  I  ruled  that  that  couldn't 
bo  right  because  onco  there  had  been  a 
D-dog  next  door  to  us,  but  now  there 
wasn't.  Of  course  they  all  wanted  to 
hear  about  it,  but  wo  war  dogs  are 
supposed  to  bo  as  modest  as  we  are 
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Official  (to  applicant  for  fast  as  policewoman] .  "AND  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IN  THE  EVENT  OP  A  STREET  ACCIDENT?" 

Applicant.   "  OH,   I  SHOULD — EK— CALL  A  POLICEMAN." 


brave,  so  I  simply  said  that  he  was 
spurlos  versenkt.  But  it  isn't  only 
German  dogs  we  draw  the  line  at. 
Take  the  Pekinese.  1  've  always  said 
if  we  didn't  combat  the  Yellow  Peril 
we  'd  regret  it,  and  now  the  pests 
are  everywhere.  My  master's  woman 
has  one  which  she  calls  Pitti  Sing. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  name  for  a 
dog  ?  But  then  it  isn't  a  dog  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word.  Only  last 
Friday  the  little  beast  tiew  at  me — all 
over  an  absurd  chicken  bone  which 
was  really  meant  for  me  but  had  been 
put  on  to  its  plate  by  mistake — and 
deliberately  tilled  my  mouth  full  of 
nasty  Huffy  fur. 

Of  course  the  woman  had  to  come  in 
at  that  moment  and,  instead  of  chastis- 
ing the  little  monster,  she  grabbed  it 
up  and  hugged  it,  saying,  "Diddums 
nasty  great  dog  bite  um  poor  ickle 
Pitti  Singums?"  and  a  lot  more  silly 
rot  equally  at  variance  with  the  facts. 
I  wagged  my  tail  at  her  to  show  it 
Wasn't  my  fault,  but  she  just  wouldn't 
see  reason  and  told  master  that  I  must 
have  a  good  whipping.  Of  course 
master  and  I  both  know  that  one  isn't 
whipped  for  a  little  thing  like  that,  so 


we  retired  into  the  study,  and  while 
master  pretended  to  whip  me  I  pre- 
tended to  howl.  I  was  just  beginning 
to  howl  in  a  very  lifelike  way  when  the 
woman  rushed  in  and  called  master  a 
cruel  brute,  and  said  she  didn't  mean 
him  to  hurt  me  really. 

Women  are  funny  creatures  and  I  'in 
glad  I  don't  own  one.  Snap,  the  but- 
cher's dog,  even  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  adopt  anti-feminism 
as  a  plank  in  our  platform,  but  the  Irish 
Wollhound  who  comes  from  Cavendish 
Square  said  that  his  mistress  was  driv- 
ing an  ambulance  in  France  and  that, 
in  her  absence,  anyone  who  had  any- 
thing to  say  against  women  would  have 
to  see  him  first.  Of  course  it 's  very 
difficult  to  argue  with  that  kind  of  dog, 
and,  though  Snap  seemed  inclined  to 
press  the  point,  I  ruled  the  proposal  out 
of  order.  The  value  of  resource  is  one 
of  the  things  you  learn  in  the  Army. 

I  think  Snap  was  rather  relieved 
really,  because  after  the  meeting  he 
asked  me  to  go  and  help  him  dig  up  a 
nearly  new  mutton  bone  that  he  had 
buried  under  a  laurel  bush  in  the 
Square. 

Well,  to  return  to  our  platform,  what 


we  say  about  these  foreign  dogs  is 
"  Keep  them  all  out."  Of  course  there 
are  some  Allied  dogs,  like  Poodles  and 
Plumpuddings  and  Boston  terriers,  that 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  considered 
one  of  ourselves,  but  when  it  comes  to 
having  Mexican  Hairless  and  Schip- 
perkes  and  heaven  knows  what  else 
coming  into  the  country  and  taking 
the  biscuits  out  of  our  mouths — well, 
we  say  it  isn't  good  enough.  Not  that 
we  're  insular,  mind  you,  but  to  hear 
some  of  these  mangy  foreigners  talking 
about  the  Brotherhood  of  Dogs  !  But 
1  must  tell  you  how  Bolshevism  raised 
its  ugly  head  in  our  midst.  It  was 
while  we  were  discussing  the  second 
plank  in  our  platform,  which  is  "Does, 
NOT  DOORMATS." 

But  there,  Master  is  calling  me  to 
take  him  for  a  walk,  so  it  must  wait 
till  next  week.  ALGOL. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"German  civil  officials  in  Nancy  must 
salute  American  officers.  Failure  to  obey  tho 
order  means  arrest." — Globe. 
We  hear  that  the  same  regulation 
applies  to  all  German  civil  officials  in 
Lyons,  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux. 
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I''I«>M  MEHSHS.  TKUEMAN  AND 
WASHINGTON'S  LIST. 

THK   ZOOMKRS. 

By  GLADYS  WANK. 

Pricae,  H,1. 

A  new  writer  who  by  \iriiio  <,f   In  • 
like    genius    takes    her    seat,    with    HOMI.I:. 
DANTE,  SHAKSPKAIU-:  and  MAI:: 
and  a  novel  such  as  the  world  has  not  known 
since  Tim  Miscnrxuj  tfephistopkflesttolttai 
the    comatose    niid-Yieiciruuis     from     their. 
slumbers — both  stand  revealed  in  tluscsoul 
shaking   pages.      To   say   that   this    is   the 
novel  of  the  year  is  to  malign  its  greatness 
It  is  the  novel  of   the  century,  of  all  cell 
turies,  of  all  time. 

FIKST  KEVIEW  IIEKOKE  PUBLICATION. 

"It    is    not    saying    too   much    whin 
solemnly   assert   that  I   really    believe    ilia 
Jliss  Wank's  lirst  book   is  the  best  she  ha: 
ever    written."     ".I    MAX    OF   A";;.vr,"   ii 
Tim  Scottish  Trcnrli/. 

SIMfAff  NOXUS. 

BY  ISAHEI,  M 

Price  11/3J. 

These  remarkable  lyrics  are  translations 
into  vernacular  verse  of  the  prose  version 
of  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  grea 
Heeled  in  I'rofessorGAHNKK 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those  touching 
ilu  i-ti-ur   redolent   of   the   jungle,   the 
l:o;<,o'i  and  the  hinterland,  will  appeal  will 
irresistible  force  to  all  lovers  of  sincere  anc 
passionate    emotion.       The     Chimpanxoo's 
"swing  song"  on  page  \A  is  a  marvel  o 
oscillating  melody. 

rilh!  XILLENNIl  M  uid  Ml.MACKDUON 
BY  REV.  ANGUS  WOTTI.EY,  D.D. 

\Vitk  a  l>'on',word  by 

PIUNCIPAL  CAWKEB. 

L'rit-r  !),4f. 

This  is  a  work  of  over  120,000  words  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  distinction.  It 
has  gone  into  150  editions  in  Patagonia, 
where  the  editions  are  very  large,  and  ought 
to  be  in  gre.it  demand  iu  this  country. 
Tiberius  Mull,  writing  in  the  Literary  Sup- 
plement of  The  Scntti.tlt  Oil  World,  uses 
these  remarkable  words:  "I  do  honest K 
believe  that  Dr.  Angus  \Vottle\\s  book  is 
the  most  weighty  volume  he  has  ever  given 
to  the  world." 


POLLY  ANDHKA'S   SACRIFICE. 

By  SALINA  LAKK. 

Prim  8  :)'. 

This  is  the  first-   attempt    to  present  the 
limitations    <>i     the    modern    monogamous 

in   in  its  true  polyphonic  perspect  i\e. 
several  huge  editions  having  been  exhausted 

:  publication.  Professor  McTalisker 
writes  in  the  Theological  Supplement  of 
John  Bull:  "For  a  person  in  a  state  of 
partial  exhaustion  I  can  imagine  no  more 
•fficacioua  stimulant  than  is  to  bo  found 
in  those  beautiful  pages.  Not  i 
acquainted  with  any  of  (lie  earlier  \\orks  of 

iithor,  I  tan  honestly  declare  that  in 
m\  opinion  it  is  the  best  thing  that  I  have 

from  her  pen,  and,  further,  that  it  has 
a  deeper  impression   upon    me    th.in 
any  other  work  which  I  have  not  read   but 
which  deals  with  the  same  sulij, 


'    . 


\ 


DOPE. 

Jack.  ""'EBE'S  AN  ABTICLE  'KRE  ON  THE  'FASCINATION  OP  OPIUM  SMOKIN'.'  FASCI- 
NATION, I  DON'T  FINK!  THE  ONLY  TIME  I  SMOKED  IT  WAS  m  CHINA,  AN'  FOB  TIIIIKU 
DAYS  I  'AD  AN  'EAD  ON  ME  LIKE  A  SMOKE  BAKKAC.K.  ' 


PEACE   AND  PROMOTION. 
Lucasta,  prideful  times  they  were 

When  first  it  came  to  pass 
That  on  each  shoulder  I  might  bear 
A  little  star  of  brass. 

And  when  by  reason  of  my  zeal 

I  was  awarded  twain, 
'Twas  not  mere  vanity  to  feel 

Almost  as  proud  again. 

My  warrior  soul  was  tilled  with  song 
In  triumph's  clearest  key, 

When,  feeling  thrice  as  broad  and 

strong, 
My  shoulders  shone  with  three. 

Yet  these  I  '11  gladly  from  their  place 
Remove,  and  in  their  stead 

Suj p  >rt  one  star  of  gentler  grace — 
1'i.uasta's  golden  head. 


"  GENTLEMAN  required,  knowledge  of  short- 
hand essential  although  not  absolutely  110- 
cessary."  —  Local  Paper. 

A  very  nice  distinction. 

"In  my  opinion  the  Asiatic  cholera,  1850- 
1851,  took  more  lives  and  caused  more  anxiety 
than  the  flu.  In  Spanish  Town,  with  a 
population  of  5.000,  7,800  died." 

Daily  Gleaner  (Kingston,  Jamaica). 
We  agree  that  the  'flu  mortality  can 
hardly  have  been  greater  than  this. 

"  Flageolets  soaked  or  parboiled  previously 
and  placed  in  alternate  layers  iu  a  fireproof 
dish  with  sliced  tomato  or  potato  sprinkled 
with  onion  also  make  a  valuable  dish." 

'.''.•117 


We  have  fortunately  not  yet  been  re- 
duced to  eating  our  wood-wind  instru- 
ments ;  but  we  think  wo  should  need  a 
double-basa  to  wash  them  down. 
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THE    MUD    LARKS. 

I  MET  a  man  in  the  Club  at  Lillo  the 
other  day  who  told  me  that  he  knew 
all  about  women.  He  had  studied  the 
subject,  he  said,  and  could  read  'em  like 
an  open  book.  He  admitted  that  it 
took  a  bit  of  doing,  but  that  once  you 
had  the  secret  they  would  trot  up  and 
eat  out  of  your  hand. 

Having  thus  spoken  he  swallowed 
three  whiskies  in  rapid  succession  and 
rushed  away  to  jump  a  lorry-ride  to 
Germany,  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
since,  much  to  my  regret,  for  I  need 
his  advice,  I  do. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We   splashed    into    the    hamlet   of 


Sailly-le-Petit  at  about  eight  o'clock  of 
a  pouring  dark  night,  to  find  the  in- 
habitants abed  and  all  doors  closed 
upon  us. 

However,  by  dint  of  en- 
treaties whispered  through 
key-holes  and  persuasions 
cooed  under  window-shut- 
ters,  I   charmed    most    of 
them  open  again  and  got 
my  troop  under  cover,  with 
the  exception  of  one  section. 
Its  Corporal,  his  cape  spout- 
ing like  a  miniature  water- 
shed, swam  up.     "  There 's 
a  likely -lookin'  farm  over 
yonder,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  but 
the  old  gal  won't  let  us  in. 
She 's    chattin'    considera-  j 
ble."     I  found  a  group  of  | 
numb   men   and   shivering 
horses  standing  knee-deep 
in  a  midden,  the  men  ex- 
changing repartee  with   a 
furious    female  voice   that 
shrilled   at    them    from    a 
dark  window.     "  Is  that  the  officer  ?  " 
the  voice  demanded.     I   admitted 


upon  us  and  retired,  presumably  to 
bed.  The  Corporal,  who  during  the 
parley  had  been  scouting  round  about, 
returned  to  report  room  for  all  hands 
in  the  barn,  which  was  quite  empty. 
Without  further  ado  I  pushed  all  hands 
into  the  barn  and  left  them  for  the 
night. 

Next  morning,  while  walking  in  the 
village  street,  I  beheld  a  remarkable 
trio  approaching.  It  consisted  of  a 
venerable  cleric — his  skirts  held  high 
enough  out  of  the  mud  to  reveal  the 
fact  that  ho  favoured  flannel  under- 
clothing and  British  army  socks — and 
a  massive  rustic  dressed  principally  in 
hair,  straw-ends  and  corduroys.  The 
third  member  was'  a  thick  short  bull- 
dog of  a  woman,  who,  from  the  masterly 
way  in  which  she  kept  corduroys  from 
slipping  into  the  village  smithy  and 
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• — E.ROOK-X. 

Impressed  Rustic  Sightseer.   "AY,    AMOS,    IT   MUSI   TAKE   YEARS   OP 
OILINQ  AN'  COMBING  TO  TKAIN  HAIR  LIKE   THAT." 


and  prodded  the  Cure.  But  the  Cur6 
was  engaged  in  religious  exercises, 
beads  flying  through  his  fingers,  lips 
moving,  eyes  tight  closed.  Madame 
shrugged  her  shoulders  eloquently  as  if 
to  say,  "  Men — what  worms  !  I  ask 
you,"  and  turned  on  me  herself.  She 
led  off  by  making  some  unflattering 
guesses  as  to  my  past  career,  com- 
mented forcibly  on  my  present  mode 
of  life,  ventured  a  few  cheerful  pro- 
phecies as  to  my  hereafter  and  polished 
off  a  brisk  ten-minutes'  heart-to-heart 
talk  by  snapping  her  fingers  under  my 
nose  and  threatening  mo  with  the  guil- 
lotine if  I  did  not  instantly  remove  my 
man-eating  horses  from  her  barn. 

•'  Observe,"  she  concluded  triumph- 
antly, "  I  have  the  Church  and  State 
on  my  side." 

"  Have  you?  "  I  queried.  "  Have  you  ? 
Look  again." 

She  turned  to  the  right 
for  the  Mayor,  but  a  strong 
trail  of  straw  running  up 
the  by-way  told  that  that 
massive  but  inarticulate 
dignitary  had  slunk  home  to 
his  threshing.  She  turned 
to  the  left  for  the  Cure,  but 
the  whisk  of  a  skirt  and  a 
flannel  shank  disappear- 
ing into  the  church-porch 
showed  that  the  discreet 
clerk  had  side-stepped  for 
sanctuary.  I  thought  it 
kinder  to  leave  Madame  the 
widow  Palliard-Dubosc  to 
herself  at  this  juncture,  but 
something  told  me  I  had  not 
heard  the  last  of  her.  Nor 
had  I.  A  week  later  an  im 
posing  document  was  for- 
warded from  the  orderly- 


as 


much.  "Then  remove  your  band  of 
brig  inds.  Go  home  to  England,  where 
you  belong,  and  leave  respectable  people 
in  peace.  The  War  is  finished. " 

I  replied  with  some  fervour  (my  boots 
were  full  of  water  and  my  cap  dribbling 
pints  of  iced- water  down  the  back  of 
my  neck)  that  I  was  not  playing  the 
wandering  Jew  round  one-horse  Picard 
villages  in  late  December  for  the  amuse- 
ment I  got  out  of  it  and  that  I  could 
be  relied  on  to  return  to  England  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  but  for  the  present 
moment  would  she  let  us  in  out  of  the 
downpour,  please?  The  voice  soared 
to  a  scream.  No,  she  would  not,  not 
she.  If  we  chose  to  come  soldiering 
we  must  take  the  consequences,  she 
had  no  sympathy  for  us.  She  called 
several  leading  saints  to  witness  that 
her  barn  was  full  to  bursting  anyhow 
and  there  was  no  room.  That  was 
that.  She  slammed  the  window-shutter 


saved  the   cleric    from    drifting   to   a  j  room  for  my  "information  and  necessary 

sailor's  grave  in  the  duck-pond,  seemed   action,  please."     It  emanated  from  the 

to  bo  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  party.   n 

By  a  deft  movement  to   a   flank   she 

thwarted  her  reluctant  companions  in 

an   attempt   to   escape   up  a  by-way, 

and  with  a  nudge  here  and  a  tug  there 

brought  them  to  a  standstill  in  front  of 

me  and  opened  the  introductions. 

"  M.  le  Cure,"  indicating  the  cleric, 
who  dropped  his  skirts  and  raised  his 
beaver. 

"M.  leMaire,"  indicating  corduroys, 
who  clutched  a  handful  of  straw  out  of 
his  beard  and  groaned  loudly. 

"  Moi,  jc  suis  Madame,  Veuve  Pal- 
liard-Dubosc," indicating  herself. 

I  bowed,  quailing  inwardly,  for  I 
recognized  the  voice.  She  gave  cor- 
duroys a  jab  in  the  short  ribs  with  her 
elbow.  "  Eh  bien,  now  speak." 

Corduroys  rolled  his  eyes  like  a 
driven  bullock,  sneezed  a  shower  of 
straw  and  groaned  again. 

"Imbecile  I "  spat  Madame  disgustedly 


French  Military  Mission  and  claimed 
from  me  the  modest  sum  of  two  thous- 
and three  hundred  and  fourteen  francs 
on  behalf  of  one  Madame  Veuve  Pal- 
liard-Dubosc, of  the  village  of  Sailly-le- 
Petit,  Pas  de  Calais,  the  claimant  alleg- 
ing that  my  troopers  had  stolen  un- 
threshed  wheat  to  that  value  wherewith 
to  feed  their  horses.  A  prompt  settle- 
ment wouid  oblige. 

I  fled  panic-stricken  down  to  stables 
and  wagged  the  document  in  the  faces 
of  the  thieves.  They  were  virtuously  in- 
dignant; hadn't  pinched  no  wheat-straw 
at  all— not  in  Sailly-le-Petit.  Might 
have  been  a  bit  absent-minded-like  at 
Auchy-en-Arfcois,  and  again  at  Pressy- 
aux-Bois  mistakes  may  have  been 
made,  but  here  never— no,  Sir,  s'welp- 
them-Gawd.  I  wrote  to  the  French 
Mission  denying  the  impeachment. 
They  replied  with  a  fresh  shower  of 
claims.  I  answered  with  a  storm  of 
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denials.  The  sky  snowed  correspond- 
ence. Just  when  the  French  were 
putting  it  all  over  me  and  my  orderly- 
room  was  hinting  that  1  had  best  pay 
uj)  and  save  the  Entente  Coi'dialo,  the 
h  ran  out  of  paper  and  sent  one 
of  their  missionaries  in  a  car  to  settle 
I  ho  inatlor  verhally.  I  gave  him  a 
good  lunch,  an  excellent  c  gar  and 
spread  all  the  facts  of  the  case  before 
him  as  one  human  to  another.  He 
spent  an  hour  nosing  about  the  village, 
:ind  l  lie  result  of  his  investigations  \\  as 
that  Madame  Veuve  PalTiard-Dubosc, 
so  far  from  having  her  wheat  stolen, 
had  had  no  wheat  to  steal,  and  further- 
more never  in  the  course  of  her  agri- 
cultural activities  bad  she  harvested 
crops  to  the  value  of  Francs  2!  14. 
Virtue  triumphant.  Evil  vanquished. 
Madame  the  widow  Palliard -Duhosc 
retired  grimly  into  her  cabin,  slamming 
the  door  on  the  world. 

Yesterday  was  New  Year's  Day. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when,  on  visiting 
the  horses  at  mid-day,  Madame  Veuve 
Palliard -Duhosc  leaned  over  the  half-  | 
door  of  her  dwelling  and  waved  her 
hand  to  me.  "Ah,  ha,  Monsieur  le 
Lieutenant,"  she  crowed,  "  many  felici- 
tations on  this  most  auspicious  day ! 
Bon  jour,  belle  amide  !  " 

I  was  so  staggered  I  treated  her  to 
my  perfecto  superfine,  my  very  best 
salute  (usually  reserved  for  Generals 
and  Field  Cashiers).  "  The  same  to  you, 
Madame,  and  many  of  "em.  Vive  la 
l''nince  I" 

Madame  bowed  and  smiled  with  all 
her  features.  "  Vive  I' Antjlelerre  1 " 
What  a  lot  of  weather  we  were  having, 
weren't  wo?  and  what  a  glorious  vic- 
tory it  had  been,  hadn't  it  ? — mainly  due 
to  the  dear  soldiers,  she  felt  sure.  She 
hoped  I  found  myself  enjoying  robust 
health. 

I  replied  that  I  was  in  the  pink  my- 
self and  trusted  she  was  the  same. 

Never  pinker  in  her  life,  she  said; 
everything  was  perfectly  lovely.  She 
beckoned  me  nearer.  She  had  a  small 
favour  to  ask.  At  this  season  of  peace 
and  goodwill  would  the  so  amiable' 
Lieutenant  deign  to  enter  her  modest 
abode  and  take  a  little  glass  of  vin 
blnnc  with  her? 

The  "  amiable  Lieutenant  "  would  be 
enchanted. 

She  swung  the  door  open  and  bowed 
mo  in.  The  glasses  were  already  iilled 
and  waiting  on  the  table — a  big  one 
for  me,  a  little  one  for  her. 

We  clicked  rims  and  lifted  our  elbows 
to  the  glorious  victory,  to  the  weather 
(which  was  rotten)  and  our  mutual 
pinkness. 

"-•1  r»tre  smite,  mon  Lieutenant!" 
crooned  Madame  the  widow  Palliard- 
Duhosc. 


"IT'S  PERFECTLY  SIMPLE,  UNCLE— TWO  SLOW,  THREE  QUICK,  THREE  SIDE  CHAS8EE8, 
WOBBLE-WOBBLE,  LAME  DUCK,  l.AJIE  DUCK,  DIP,  GRASSHOPPER,  TWO  SLOW,  SWIVEL, 
SCISSORS,  JAZZ-ROLL,  KICK,  TURN,  TWO  CHASSEES,  BACK,  TWINKLE  AND  ON  AGAIN." 


"A  votre,  Madame,"  replied  her  Lieu- 
tenant, quailing  the  whole  issue  in  one 
motion.  Paraffin,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, pure  undiluted  paraffin — paugh  ! 
wow !  ouch ! 

••'.•  =;:  *  #  # 

If  the  fellow  I  met  in  the  Lille  Club 
who  reads  women's  souls  and  gets  'em 
to  feed  out  of  his  hand  should  also 
happen  to  read  this,  will  he  please 
write  and  tell  me  what  my  next 
move  is  ?  PATLANDER. 


"Too  LATE  FOB  CLASSIFICATION. 
12  March  and  April  pullets  laying  rabbits." 
Adrt.  in  Local  I'a/'i'r. 

Personally  we  should  place  these  ad- 
mirable birds  in  a  class  by  themselves. 


"HUNT  FOB  CIGARETTES. 

STATE  CONTROL  ENDS,  BUT  SUPPLY  STILL 

SCARCE.  " 

Daily  Chronicle. 

Is  this  the  fag-end  of  State  control,  or 
the  State  control  of  fag-ends? 


"  Girl,  about  18,  fey  grocery  ;  permanency  ; 
experience  not  necessary  ;  must  love  locally." 

liaily  Paper. 

Butwedoubt  if  thisattempt  to  constrain 
the  tender  passion  within  geographical 
limits  will  prove  a  "permanency." 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Dundee 
Who  didn't  succeed  with  the  Sea; 
So  they  gave  him  command 
Of  the  Air  and  the  Land 
Just  to  make  it  quite  fair  for  all  three. 
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THE    END    OF    THE    VOLUNTEERS. 

AND  now  the  fell  decree  by  post  went  out 
That  all  the  world  might  understand  and  know 
How  that  our  Voluntears  henceforth  must  live 
A  quite  unkhaki'd  and  civilian  life, 
Stripped  of  their  rifles,  hared  of  bayonets  too. 
Ah,  many  a  time  had  we  passed  by  to  drill 
And  scorned  the  loafer  who  hung  round  to  see, 
The  while,  with  accurate  swift-moving  feet 
And  hands  that  flashed  in  unison,  we  heard 
The  Sergeant-Major's  voice  in  anger  raised 
Because  we  did  not  mark  it  as  he  wished ; 
Or  uttering  words  of  praise  for  them  that  knew 
To  act  when  rear  rank  got  itself  in  front. 
And  ah,  we  knew  to  mount  a  gallant  guard, 
To  fix  our  sentries,  and  to  prime  them  well 
With  varied  information  that  might  serve 
To  help  them  in  their  duties  and  to  make 
Them  glib  and  eloquent  when  called  upon 
In  all  the  changes  of  this  martial  life. 
And  we  could  march  in  lino  and  march  in  fours, 
And  hear  ourselves  ferociously  and  well 
When  the  inspecting  officer  appeared. 
And  one  great  day — it  was  our  apogee — - 
When  volunteers  for  France  were  called  upon, 
A  forest  of  accepting  hands  went  up ; 
But  nothing  further  ever  came  of  it. 
At  any  rate  it  showed  a  right  good  will 
And  stamped  our  Volunteers  as  gallant  stuff 
To  serve  their  country  should  the  need  arise. 
And- now  their  rifles  have  been  ta'en  away, 
Their  side-arms  are  removed,  and  they  themselves 
Are  mocked  in  obloquy  and  sunk  in  scorn. 


THE  LINGUIST. 

Nancy  is  eleven  and  thinks  I  know  everything.  I  never 
could  resist  or  contradict  her. 

"  Now  tell  me  about  animals  in  Africa,"  she  said.  "Tell 
mo  lots." 

This  was  better  than  usual,  for  I  possess  a  heavily- 
mortgaged  and  drought-stricken  farm  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  that  continent  and  have  spent  much  time  dis- 
puting with  beasts  who  refused  to  acknowledge  my  pro- 
prietary claims. 

So  I  told  Nancy  tales  of  lions  that  roared  till  the  stars 
tumbled  out  of  the  sky  with  fright,  and,  when  she  crept 
very  close  to  me,  of  the  blue  monkeys  with  funny  old  faces 
who  swung  through  the  trees  and  across  the  river-bed  to 
steal  my  growing  corn.  I  told  her  of  the  old  ones  who 
led  them  in  the  advance  and  followed  in  the  retreat,  chat- 
tering orders,  and  of  the  little  babies  who  clung  to  their 
mothers.  I  told  her  that  monkeys  elected  not  to  talk  lest 
they  should  be  made  to  work,  but  that  there  were  a  few 
men  living  who  understood  their  broken  speech  and  could 
hold  communion  with  them. 

She  led  me  on  with  little  starts  and  questions  and — 
well,  I  may  all  unwillingly  have  misled  her  as  to  my  general 
intelligence. 

"  We'll  go  to  the  Zoo  to-morrow,"  Nancy  commanded, 
"  and  you  can  talk  to  the  monkeys  and  find  out  what  they 
think.  Let's." 

Nancy  shook  her  curls  and  turned  her  back  on  the  patient- 
looking  bear. 

"He's  stupid,"  she  said.  "'Why  can'c  you  find  the 
monkeys?  You  know  you  promised." 

I  suggested  luncheon,  but  was  overruled,  and,  on  turning 


a  corner,  read  my  fate  in  large  letters  on  the  opposite 
building. 

"Come  on,"  said  Nancy,  taking  me  by  the  hand. 

Her  first  selection  was  very  old  and  melancholy,  lie 
accepted  a  piece  of  locust-bean  with  leisurely  condescension 
and  watched  us  witli  quiet  interest  as  he  chewed.  He 
rather  frightened  me;  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ages  was 
behind  his  wrinkled  eyes. 

"  When  you  were  in  your  prison  did  the  Germans  feed 
you  through  the  bars?"  Nancy  asked  with  great  clearness. 

Several  people  in  the  vicinity  became  aware  of  our  exist- 
ence and,  feeling  the  limelight  upon  me,  I  again  mentioned 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

"Talk  to  him,"  she  said.  "Ask  him  what  it's  like  in 
there." 

I  treated  the  blinking  monkey  to  a  collection  of  elicits 
and  chuckles  which  would  have  startled  (,ven  a  professor 
of  the  Bantu  languages.  He  finished  his  bean  and  emitted 
a  low  bird-like  call. 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  asked  Nancy. 

"You  see,"  I  said,  "he's  brown  and  comes  from  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  country.  It's  like  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen.  Now,  if  ho  was  blue — 

"  Ask  that  keeper,"  said  Nancy. 

"He's  very  busy,"  I  whispered.  "We  oughtn't  to  inter- 
rupt him." 

Nancy  at  once  ran  over  to  the  man. 

"  Have  you  got  any  blue  ones?  "  she  asked.  "  'Cos  Jtr 
can  talk  to  them.  We  'd  like  to  see  one." 

The  man  looked  at  me  without  interest.  I  \\as  mi 
amateur  and  a  rival ;  but  Nancy's  smile  can  work  wonders. 

"  Yes,  Missy,"  he  said,  "  a  beauty  round  here." 

We  reached  the  cage  all  too  soon; 

"Now  talk,"  Nancy  ordeied. 

Again  I  went  through  my  ridiculous  performance.  The 
monkey  looked  at  the  keeper. 

The  hand  which  lay  in  mine  told  me  that  Nancy's  con- 
fidence was  waning.  I  knew  then  how  much  1  valued  it. 

"  Not  very  well,  is  he  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  keeper.  "  A  little 
out  of  sorts — this  weather,  you  know." 

My  reputation  was  in  his  hands,  but  I  dared  make  no 
sign.  Nancy's  eyes  were  on  my  face. 

The  man  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the  eager  little  lace 
below  him.  "Heavy  cold,  Sir,"  he  said  stolidly.  "Always 
makes  'em  a  bit  hard  o'  hearing.  Poor  old  Topsy !  Want 
to  be  left  alone,  do  you  ?  " 

"What  a  pity,"  said  Nancy.  "Mother  u-ill  he  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  only  one  you  could  speak  to  was  so  ill  and 
deaf." 

"  What  were  you  giving  him  ?  "  she  asked  as  we  walked 
away. 

"  Only  a  little  New  Year  present  for  his  children,"  1  said. 

"How  do  you  know  he's  got  any  children  ?  "  Nancy 
demanded.  "  He  didn't  say  so,  did  he?  " 

"No,  but  I  'm  quite  certain  he  has,"  I  answered. 


Letter  received  by  an  oflicer  in  Egypt : — 

"Sir  I  have  the  honour  and  the  opportunity  to  write  you  a  letter 
and  I  am  coming  to  ask  you  and  to  pray  you  pcrhapse  perchance  it 
is  possible  to  found  for  me  employment  for  translator.  I  am  vi-rry 
sorry  and  mutch  vex  grieve  bother  pester  haras  teass  consequently 
accordingly  consequtively  1  made  you  acknowledg  may  potion  request 
and  to  bid  you  peradvanture  well  you  occpied  me  for  0  months  with 
a  contract.  I  beg  you  verry  mutch  to  anwer  respond  reply  if  that 
letter  I  supose  deeme  concieve  cogitate  medial  when  you  will  received 
my  letter  you  will  respond  me  at  once  imadiatty  from  your  ccrvill 
ar.d  faitfull." 

It   is   inferred    that    the    would-be   "translator"   kept  a 
dictionary  at  his  elbow  and  took  no  chances. 


JANIAKY  '2!i.  IHI'J.] 
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A-B  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  says 
Mv.  UrciHK.-.    The  ex-Kaiser  is  said  to 


report  that  some  Government  Depart- 
ment has  fixed  a  price  for  sheep. 

*** 
"  It  is  not  practicable,"  says  the  Lon- 


beof  UteopiaionthatMr.  HcGHBSmtgnt  don  Electric  Railway  Company,  "  for 


"  What  can  be  done  to  make  village 
life  more  amusing?"  asks  Tlie  Daily 
Mirror.  We  are  sorry  to  fiud  our  con- 
temporary so  ignorant  of  country  life. 
Have  they  not  vet  heard  of  Rural 


have  been  more  explicit  as  to  who  is  passengers  to  enter  Tube  cars  at  one  ]  District  Counci. 

.me."  door  and  leave  by  the  other,  l>ec;i  •%.< 

'.  the  end  cars  have  only  one  door."   The       An  Osted  butcher  having   found   a 
.11  while  the  «  is  growing  idea  of  reserving  these  cars  for  persons  i  wedding  ring  in  one  of  the  internal 


a  beard 


.     He  evidentlv  has  no  desire   getting  in  or  out,  but  not  both,  appears  j  organs  of  a  CL<W,  it  is  supposed  th 
5  the  fate  of  "  Wilhelmshuven."  to  have  been  overlooked.  ithe  animal  must  have  been  leading 

I    i Li  _    i:/_ 


double  life. 


that 
a 


"  In   order  to  live  long,"  says  Dr. 


•  uiing  the  numerous  articles       There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
•.•ther  he  should  be  charged  with   the  lodging,  fuel  and  light  allowance 

murder  or  n-..>t.  we  have  come  to  the  of  Officers  is    to  be  raised  from   two   KVBI.K,  '-live  simply.'      Another  good 
conclusion  that  the  answer  nov  lillings  and  sevenpence  to  two  shil-  '  piece  of  advice  wouKi  ' 

lings   and   sevenpence    halfpenny   per 
day,  the  cost  of  living  having  increased 

Mr.  DK  YAI.KKA  has  been  appointed  •  since  the  Peninsular  War. 
ft  delegate  of  the  Irish  Re- 
puMic  to  the  Peac- 

•.     The  fact  that  he 
•I  ordered  the  Peace 
Conference    to    come    to 


come 

Brixton      prison     should 

doubters  like  The 

•  hat     Sinn 

can    be     moderate 

when  it  \\  ants  to. 

People  in  search  of  quiet 

amusement  will  be  glad  to 

know  that  there  will  bean 

eclipse  of  the  sun  on  Ma\ 

*  « 

* 

Owiug  to  theovercrowd- 

ing  of  Tube  trains  we  uu- 

•  1    there    is    some 

talk  of  men    with  beards 

isked  to  leave  them 

ticket  offices. 


-  reported  that  an 
All-Tube  team  has  applied 
lor  admission  to  the  Rugby  Union. 

* 


A    Streathain   man   who   has    been 
missing  from  his  home  since  November, 
l'.(13,  has  just  written  from 
.' -mucky.    This  disposes 
WT   of    the    theory    that    lie 
ji£   might  have  been  nii-.l-.i<l 
^=M^  in  a  Tube  rush. 


Or    THK    iKAU 


PBOkAKI.E   EFTKCT  AT  THIS  YEAB°5  ACADEHT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ELl.C- 

nos  OF  SIB  ASTOX  WEBB,  IHE  FAMOUS  ABCHITECT,  TO  THE  PBESIDESCV, 


"Distrust  of  lawyers," 
Mr.  Justice  ATKIX  told  tlie 
boys  of  Friars  School  re: 
cently.  "  i>  largely  caused 
by  ignorance  of  the  law." 
Trust  in  them, on  the  other 
hand,  is  entirely  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  cost. 

V 

Giving  evidence  at  Mar\  - 
•lebone  against  a  mysteri- 
ous foreigner  charged  with 
using    a    forged    identity 
•  book,  the  police  said  they 
did    not    know   the    real 
name  and  address  of  the 
man.    The  Bench  decided 
;to  obviate  the  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  the  address. 


"  What  is  reported  to  be  the  largest '     In  a  Liverpool  bankruptcy  case  last 
sapphira  in  the  world,"  says  a  con-  \  week  the  debtor  stated  that  he  had  lost 

A  large  number  of  forged  five-pound  temporary,    "disappeared    when    the  sis  hundred  pounds  in  one  day  rabbit- 

Bolsbevists  took  Kieff."     We  suspect  coursing.    The   Receiver    pointed   out 


notes  are  stated  to  be  in  circulation  in 


hand  in  the  affair. 


London.  The  proper  -way  to  dispose 
of  one  is  to  slip  it  between  &  couple  of 
genuine  fiver;  when  paving  your  taxi  j 

*  *  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  following 

o   Police   Union  meeting,  that    the 

t  office  of  Town  Crier  of  burglars  have  decided  to  "down  jem- 
Driffield,  which  carries  with  it  a  retain-  !  mies  " 
ing  fee  of  one  pound   per  annum,  is  |  conceded. 
vacant.    Several  Army  officers  anxious 
to  bettor  tlieii.  ve  applied  for 

the  job. 


that  tlie  largest  living  Ananias  had  a ;  that  he  could  have  almost   bought  a 


unless  the  eight-hour  night  is 


•,i'ge  number  of  "  sloping  ei. 
made    specially   for  Govermnef 
partment?,  are  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Board  of  Works.    The  bulk  of  them, 
:derstood,  slope  at  3.30  r.n. 


new  set  of  rabbits  for  that. 


From  a  list  of  wedding  presents : — 

-Case  of  sauce  ladies  bom  Mr.  W.  ." 

Prorincial  Paper. 
No  doubt  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them. 


-The  National  Kitchtu  ha?  had  U. 

„..  .,     .  'close  down.  .  .    The  great  majority  of  tin 

Ibe  rumour  that  there  was  a  vacant  j  patrons  wre  Annv  Pap  Corps." 
house  in  the  Midlands  last  week  has   Who  presumably  required  only  liquid 
now  been  officially  denied.  refreshment 

*  s 

With  reference  to  the  Market  Bos- ! 


Tte  German  Govenu^th     protested  to 


worth  woman  who,   though 

healthy,  has  remained  in  bed  for  three 


!y  ilaif. 


years,  until  removed  last  week  by  the  Much  correspondence  will  now  doubt 


The 


|  police,  it  now  appears  that  she  told  the  less  take  place,  as  it  seems  evident  that 
is    disappearance    of ;  officers  that  she  had  no  idea  it  was  so'  the  Bolsheviks  hare  sent  their  initial 


sheep  from  Barnstaple  has  led  to  the 


i  letter  in  reply. 
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EIDEB  HAGGARD  tells  us  that  his  book  "  suggests  that  the 
real  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  not  Meneptah  or  Merenp- 
tah  son  of  Eameses  the  Great,  but  the  mysterious  usurper, 
Am'enmoses  ..."  I  am  not  a  student  of  Egyptology,  and 
in  this  little  matter  of  AMENMESES  am  perfectly  content  to 
trust  mvself  to  Sir  EIDEB,  and,  provided  that  he  tells  a  good 
tale  to  follow  him  wherever  he  chooses  to  lead  the  way. 
And  this  story,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ana,  the  scribe  is 
packed  with  mystery  and  magic  and  miracles  and  murder. 
For  fear  however,  that  this  may  sound  a  little  too  exhaust 
ing  for  your  taste,  let  me  add  that  the  main  theme  is  the 
love  of  tho  Croivn  Prince  of  Egypt  for  the  Israelite,  Lady 
Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel.  Sir  EIDER'S  hand  has  lost  none  ot 
its  cunning,  and,  though  his  dialogue  occasionally  provokes 
a  smile  when  ono  feels  that 
seriousness  is  demanded,  he  is 
here  as  successful  as  ever  in 
creating  or,  at  any  rate,  in 
reproducing  atmosphere.  I 
hope,  when  you  read  this  tale 
of  the  Pharaohs,  that  you  will 
not  find  that  your  memory  of 
the  Book  of  Exodus  is  as  faded 
as  I  found  mine  to  be. 


patriotism  that  circumstances  made  by  no  means  the 
e  matter  of  conviction  that  it  has  been  for  most  ;  and 


Mr.  CHEISTOPHEB  CULLEY, 
whom  you  may  remember  for 
a  bustl  ng,  rather  cinematic 
story  called  Naomi  of  the 
Mountains,  has  now  followed 
this  with  another,  consider- 
ably better.  Lily  of  the  Alley 
(CASSELL)  is,  in  spite  of  a  title 
of  which  I  cannot  too  strongly 
disapprove,  as  successful  a 
piece  of  work  of  its  own*kind 
as  anyone  need  wish  for,  show- 
ing the  author  to  have  made 
a  notable  advance  in  his  art. 
Again  the  setting  is  Wild  West, 
on  tho  Mexican  bordei1,  the 
theme  of  the  tale  being  the 
outrages  inflicted  upon  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  VILLA,  and 
what  seemed  then  the  be- 
wildering delay  of  Washington 
over  the  vindication  of  the  flag. 
The  "  Alley  "  of  its  unfortunate 
name  is  the  slum  in  Kansas 
City  where  Dave,  stranded  on 
his  way  westward,  met  the 
girl  to  whom  the  laws  of 


cr  fii.ti  I'isil  to  a  lieu-  royal  ruidcncc). 
On,  COI-H  !   "AIN'T  IT  A  DINK  ! " 

King  Cupliet iid.  "MY  DEAR  CHILD,  BEFOKE  REMARKING  THAT 
rr  is  'ALL  YOURS  AND  NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO 

POINT  OUT  THAT   YOUR    LANGUAGE,  THOUGH    EXCUSABLE,  IS  NOT 
.,     ,  i  .     .  QUITE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  YOUR  ELEVATED  POSITION." 

fiction  were  inevitably  to  join  _I- 


should  regard  the  book  as  one  not  to  "be  missed  by  anyone 
who  values  a  handling  of  character  at  once  delicate  and 
masterful. 

Keeling  Letters  and  Recollections  (ALLEN  AND  UNWIN)  is 
a  book  that  will  perhaps  rouse  varied  emotions  in  those 
who  read  it.  Eegret  there  will  be  for  so  much  youth  and 
intellectual  viour  sacrificed  ;  admiration  for  courage  and 
for  a 
simple 

vehement  opposition  to  many  of  the  views  (on  the  War 
especially)  held  by  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  By  sympathy 
and  environment  KEELING  was,  to  begin"  with,  a  whole- 
hearted admirer  of  Germany.  Strangely,  in  one  of  his 

social  views,  he  carried  this 
admiration  even  totheextentof 
advocating  a  Teutonic  control 
that  should  include  Holland. 
To  such  a  mind  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Germany  may  well 
have  seemed  the  last  horror. 
But  he  admitted  no  choice. 
Within  a  few  days  lie  was  a 
private  soldier;  he  was  killed, 
as  sergeant-major,  while  bomb- 
ing a  trench  on  August  18, 
1916.  The  spirit  in  which  he 
entered  the  War  is  shown  in 
an  extract  from  a  letter:  "  What 
we  have  got  to  do  in  the  in- 
terest of  Europe  is  to  fight  Ger- 
many without  passion,  with 
respect."  How  grimly  those 
last  two  words  sound  now  ! 
Through  everything  KEELING 
held  with  a  generous  obstinacy 
to  his  original  prejudices.  Ger- 
many remained  most  tragically 
his  second  fatherland.  Some- 
where he  writes,  "  I  expect  1 
shall  be  a  stronger  Pacifist 
after  the  war  than  any  of  the 
people  who  are  Pacifists  now. 
But  I  don't  feel  one  will  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  one 
unless  one  has  gone  in  with 
the  rest."  Tho  italics  are 
mine.  Before  a  vindication 
so  unanswerable  criticism  hat. 
no  further  word  to  say. 


him.  I  fancy  that  one  of  Mr.  CULLEY'S  difficulties  may 
have  lain  in  the  fact  that  when  the  tale,  following  Dave, 
had  finally  shaken  itself  from  the  dust  of  cities,  the 
need  for  feminine  society  was  conspicuously  less  urgent. 
Even  after  a  rescued  and  refreshed  Lily  is  brought  up- 
country,  she  is  kept,  so  to  speak,  as  long  as  possible  at 
the  base,  and  only  arrives  on  the  actual  scene  of  Dave's 
activities  in  time  to  be  bustled  hurriedly  out  of  the  way  of 
the  final  (and  wonderfully  thrilling)  chapters.  The  explana- 
tion is,  I  think,  that  tho  cowboy,  whom  he  knows  so  well, 
is  for  Mr.  CULLEY  hero  and  heroine  too.  Dave,  round 
whom  the  story  revolves,  is  a  pleasant  study  of  a  type  of 
American  youth  which  we  are  coining  gratefully  to  estimate 
at  its  truo  worth ;  but  in  the  development  of  the  theme 
Dave  soon  becomes  almost  insignificant  beside  the  greater 
figure  of  the  cowboy,  Monte  Latarette.  For  him  alone  I 


Extract  from  collected  works 
of    Viscount    HALDANE    or 

CLOAN,  O.M.,  K.T.,  Op.  3001,  Minister  of  Beconstruction. 
Eeport  of  the  Machinery  of  Government  Committee 
(Cd.  9230),  par.  12  :— 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  surveying  what  came 
before  us,  that  in  tho  sphere  of  civil  government  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigation and  thought,  as  preliminary  to  action,  might  with  great 
advantage  be  more  definitely  recognised." 

"  That 's  the  stuff  to  give  'em." 


"Kvery  boy  in  the  street  knows  that  all  component  factors  ir. 
Jugo-Slav  countries  have  proclaimed  the  union  of  Jugo-Slavia  undei 
the  sceptre  of  the  Karagorgjevic  dynasty,  and  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  new  Jugo-Slav  Government  extends  over  Belgrade  and  Nish, 
as  well  as  over  Xagreb,  Sarajevo,  Spljet,  or  Ljubljana." 


Then   why  all  this   talk 
education  ? 


lietler  to  "  Manchester  Guardian." 
about  the   necessity   of  higher 


JANI-AKY  2<), 
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J'KACM  is  only  :t  niattei1  of  time,  says 
Mi.  If  i;<;iu:s.  The  ex-Kaiser  is  said  to 
be  of  the  opinion  thai  Mr.  HUGHF.S  might 
liiivr  heen  more  explicit  as  to  who  is 
going  to  get  that  "  time." 


report  that  some  Government  Depart- 
ment lias  fixed  a  price  for  sheep. 

-.;:    * 

"  It  is  not  practicable,"  says  the  Lon- 
don Electric  Railway  Company,  "  for 
passengers  to  enter  Tube  cars  at  one 
door  and  leave  by  the  other,  because 
the  end  cars  have  only  one  door."  The 


Meanwhile  the  ex-Kaiser  is  glowing  '  idea  of  reserving  these  cars  for  persons 


a  beard.     He  evidently  has  no  desire 
to  share  the  fate  of  "  Willielmshaven." 

Alt  ;r  reading  the  numerous  articles 
on  whether  he  should  be  charged  with 
murder  or  not,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  answer  now  rests 
soli'ly  between  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  DK  YAI.KHA  iias  been  appointed 
a  delegate  of  the  Irish  Re- 
puhlic  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. The  fact  that  he 
it  ordered  the  Peace 
Conference  to  come  to 
Brixtoit  prison  should 
satisfy  doubters  like  The 
Daily  AV»-\  that  Sinn 
Fein  can  bo  moderate 
when  it  wants  to. 

"  *  ' 

People  in  search  of  quiet 
amusement  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  chore  will  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  011  Ma\ 


getting  in  or  out,  but  not  both,  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
the  lodging,  fuel  and  light  allowance 
of  Officers  is  to  be  raised  from  two 
shillings  and  sevenpence  to  two  shil- 
lings and  sevenpence  halfpenny  pel- 
day,  the  cost  of  living  having  increased 
since  the  Peninsular  War. 


Owing  to  theovercrowd- 
ing  of  Tube  trains  we  un- 
derstand there  is  some 
talk  of  men  with  beards 
being  asked  to  leave  them 
in  the  ticket  offices. 


It  is  reported  that  an 
All-Tube  team  has  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Rugby  Union. 


THE   PICTUKK   OP   THE   YEAH. 
VliOBAHLK   KFFF.CT  AT  THIS  YEAB'S  ACADEMY'  EXHIBITION  OF  T1IK   Kl.lii  • 


TIOS  OF  SIB  ASTOS  WEBB,  TIIK  FAMOUS  AKcmrF.cT,  TO  THE 


"  What  can  be  done  to  make  village 
life  more  atnusiug?"  asks  The  Daily 
Mirror.  We  are  sorry  to  find  our  con- 
temporary so  ignorant  of  country  life. 
Have  they  not  yet  heard  of  Rural 
District  Councils? 

4 

An  Oxted  butcher  having  found  a 
wedding  ring  in  one  of  the  internal 
organs  of  a  cow,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  animal  must  have  been  leading  a 
double  life. 

"in  order  to  live  loii","  .,ays  Dr. 
EA.RLK,  "live  simply."  Another  good 
piece  of  advice  would  be:  "  Simply  live." 

••'-  '\ 

A    StreaUiam    man    who   has    \<i-< -u 
missing  from  his  home  since  November, 
1913,  has  just  written  from 
Kentucky.    This  disposes 
j  of    the    theory    that    he 
! might  have  been  mishiid 
:in  a  Tube  rush. 

"  Distrust  of  lawyers," 
Mr.  Justice  ATKIN  told  the 
I  boys  of  Friars  School  re- 
cently, "  is  largely  caused 
by  ignorance  of  the  law." 
Trust  in  them, on  the  other 
hand,  is  entirely  due  to 

'_norance  of  the  cost. 
*  * 

Giving  evidence  at  Mar)  - 
lebone  against  a  mysteri- 
ous foreigner  charged  with 
using  a  forged  identity 
>ook,  the  police  said  they 
did  not  know  the  real 
name  and  address  of  the 
man.  The  Bench  decided 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  the  address. 


A  large  number  of  forged  five-pound 
notes  are  stated  to  be  in  circulation  in 
London.  The  proper  way  to  dispose 
of  one  is  to  slip  it  between  a  couple  of 
genuine  fivers  when  paying  your  taxi 

I  lie  ancient  oflice  of  Town  Crier  of 
Drhfield,  which  carries  \vitb  it  a  retain- 
ing fee  of  one  pound  per  annum,  is 
vacant.  Several  Army  officers  anxious 
to  better  themselves  have  applied  for 

i  i  •      i  •*•   L 

the  job.  ...  ... 

A  largo  number  of  "sloping  desks," 

rially   for   Government   De- 

piinments,  are  offered  for  sale  by  the 

P.mnl  of  Works.     The  bulk  of  them, 

it  is  understood,  slope  at  3.30  P.M. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of 
sheep  from  Barnstaple  has  led  to  the 


"  What  is  reported  to  be  the  largest 
sapphira  in  the  world,"  says  a  con- 
temporary, "  disappeared  when  the 
Bolshevists  took  Kieff."  We  suspect 
that  the  largest  living  Ananias  had  a 
hand  in  the  affair. 

v 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  following 
the   Police   Union  meeting,   that    the 
burglars  have  decided  to  "down  jem- 
mies" unless  the  eight-hour  night  is 
conceded.  ...  ... 

'  * ' 

The  rumour  that  there  was  a  vacant 
house  in  the  Midlands  last  week  has 
now  been  officially  denied. 

With  reference  to  the  Market  Bos- 
worth  woman  who,  though  perfectly 
healthy,  has  remained  in  bed  for  three 
years,  until  removed  last  week  by  the 
police,  it  now  appears  that  she  told  the 
officers  that  she  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late. 


In  a  Liverpool  bankruptcy  case  last 
week  the  debtor  stated  that  he  had  lost 
six  hundred  pounds  in  one  day  rabbit- 
coursing.  The  Receiver  pointed  out 
that  ho  could  have  almost  bought  a 
new  set  of  rabbits  for  that. 

From  a  list  of  wedding  presents  :— 
"Case  of  sauce  ladies  from  Mr.  \V.  -  ." 
I'rorincial 


No  doubt  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them. 

"  The  -  National  Kitchen  has  had   U. 
close   down.   .   .    The   great   majority   of   the 
patrons  were  Army  Pap-  Corps." 
Who  presumably  required  only  liquid 
refreshment. 


The  Gorman  Government  hiib  protested  to 
ii  against  the  'criminal  interference'  of 
olshcriks  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany." 

-Daily  Mail. 

Much  correspondence  will  now  doubt- 
less take  place,  as  it  seems  evident  that 
the  Bolsheviks  have  sent  their  initial 
letter  in  reply. 
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GETTING    OUT. 

"Ir  you  belong  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes,"  said  the  Demobilisa- 
tion advertisement,  "do  nothing."     So  ] 
Lieut.  William  Smith  did  nothing. 

After  doing  nothing  for  some  weeks 
he  met  a  friend  who  said,  "Ilallo, 
aren't  you  out  yet  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  said  William,  looking  at 
his  spurs. 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  Jo  something." 
So  Lieut.  William  Smith  decided  to 
do  something.  He  was  a  pivotal-man 
and  a  slip-man  and  a  one-man-business 
and  a  twenty-eight-days-in-hospital 
man  and  a  W.O.  letter  ZXY/999  man. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  to  the  War  Office 
and  told  them  so. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  little  confusing 
for  the  authorities.  Just  as  they  began 
to  see  their  way  to  getting  him  out  as 
a  pivotal  man,  somebody  would  decide 
that  it  was  quicker  to  demobilise  him 
as  a  one-man-business;  and  when  this 
was  nearly  done,  then  somebody  else 
would  point  out  that  it  was  really 
much  neater  to  reinstate  him  as  a 
slip-man.  Whereupon  a  sub-section, 
just  getting  to  work  at  W.O.  letter 
ZXY/999,  would  beg  to  be  allowed 
a  little  practice  on  William  while  he 
was  .still  available,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  the  medical  authorities,  who  had 
been  hoping  to  study  the  symptoms 
of  self-demobilisation  in  Lieut.  Smith 
as  evidenced  after  twenty-eight  days' 
in  hospital. 

Naturally,  then,  when  another  friend 
met  William  a  month  later  and  said, 
"Hallo,  aren't  you  out  yet?"  William 
could  only  look  at  his  spurs  again  and 
say,  "  Not  yet." 

"Better  go  to  the  War  Office  and 
have  a  talk  with  somebody,"  said  his 
friend.  "  Much  the  quickest." 

So  William  went  to  the  War  Office. 
First  he  had  a  talk  with  a  policeman, 
and  then  he  had  a  talk  with  a  porter, 
and  then  ho  had  a  talk  with  an  attend- 
ant, and  then  he  had  a  talk  with  a 
messenger  girl,  and  so  finally  he  came 
to  the  end  of  a  long  queue  of  officers 
who  were  waiting  to  have  a  talk  with 
s&nebody. 

"Not  so  many  here  to-day  as  yes- 
jerday,"  said  a  friendly  Captain  in  the 
Suffolks  who  was  next  to  him. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  William.     "  And  we  've 

got  an   army  on  the  Ehine  too,"  he 

nurrnured  to  himself,  realising  for  the 

first  time  the  extent  of  England's  effort. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  calculated 

hat  he  was  within  two  or  three  hundred 

3f  the  door.     He  had  only  lately  come 

out  of  hospital  and  was  beginning  to 

eel  rather  weak. 

"I  shall  have  to  give  it  up,"  he  said. 
The  Captain  tried  to  encourage  him  ' 


with  tales  of  gallantry.    There  was  a 
Lieutenant   in  the   Manchesters  who 
had  worked  his  way  up  on  three  occa- 
sions  to  within  fifty  of  the  door,  at 
which  point    he    had   collapsed   eac 
time  from  exhaustion  ;  whereupon  tw 
kindly  policemen  had  carried  him  t 
the  end  of  the  queue  again  for  air 
He  was  still  sticking  to  it. 

"I  suppose  there's  no  chance  o 
being  carried  to  the  front  of  the  queue  ? ' 
said  William  hopefully. 

"No,"  said  the  Captain  firmly;  "w 
should  see  to  that." 

"  Then   I   shall   have   to   go,"    sai< 
William.    "  See  you  to-morrow."    Am 
as  he  left  his  place  the  queue  behint. 
him  surged  forward  an  inch  and  too' 
new  courage. 

A  week  later  William  suddenly  re 
membered  Jones.     Jones  had  been  ii 
the  War  Office  a  long  time.     It  was 
said  of  him  that  you  could  take  him  to 
any  room  in  the  building  and  he  coulc 
find  his  way  out  into  Whitehall  in  less 
than   twenty   minutes.     But  then   he 
was  no  mere  "  temporary  civil-servant." 
He  had  been  the  author  of  that  famous 
W.O.  letter  referring  to  Chevrons  foi 
Cold  Shoers  which  was  responsible  foi 
the  capture  of  Badajoz  ;  he  had  issueo 
the  celebrated  Army  Council  Instruc 
iion,   "  Commanding   Officers   are  re 
quested  to  replace  the  pivots,"  which 
had  demobilised  MAKLBOBOUGH'S  army 
so   speedily;   and,  as  is  well  known, 
HENKY  V.  had  often  said  that  without 
Jones — well,  anyhow,  he  had  been  in 
the  War  Office   a   long    time.      And 
William  knew  him  slightly. 
So  William  sent  up  his  card. 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  somebody,"  he 
explained  to  Jones.     "I  can't  manage 
more  than  a  couple  of  hours  a  day  in 
the  queue  just  now,  because  I  'in  not 
very  fit.     If  I  could  sit  down  some- 
where and  tell'somebody  all  about  my- 
self, that's  what  1  want.     Any  room 
in   the  building  where  there  are  no 
queues  outside  and  two  chairs  inside. 
I  'd  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"I'll  give  you  a  note  to  Briggs," 
said  Jones  promptly.  "  He 's  the  fellow 
to  get  you  out." 

"Thanks  awfully,"  said  the  over- 
joyed William. 

A  messenger  girl  took  him  and  the 
note  to  Captain  Briggs.  Briggs  listened 
to  the  story  of  William's  qualifications 
—or  rather  disqualifications— and  con- 
sidered for  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  we  ought  to  get  you  out  very 
quickly,"  lie  said. 

"Good,"  said  William.  "Thanks 
awfully." 

"Walters  will  tell  you  just  what  to  do. 
He  s  a  pal  of  mine.  I  '11  give  YOU  a 
note  to  him." 

So  in  another  minute  the  overjoyed 


William  was  following  a  messenger  girl 
to  the  room  of  Lieutenant  Walters. 

Walters  was  very  cheerful.  The 
thing  to  do,  he  said,  was  to  go  to 
Sanders.  Sanders  would  get  him  out 
in  half-an-hour.  He'd  give  William  a 
note,  and  then  Sanders  would  do  his 
best.  The  overjoyed  William  followed 
the  messenger  girl  to  Sanders. 

"  That 's  all  right,"  said  Sanders  a  few 
minutes  later.    "  We  can  get  you  out  at 
once  on  this.     Do  you  know  Briggs  ?  " 
Briggs,"  said  William,  with  a  sud- 
den sinking  feeling. 

"  I  '11  give  you  a  note  to  him.  He 
knows  all  about  it.  He  '11  get  you  out 
at  once." 

"Thank  you,"  said  William  faintly. 

He  put  the  note  in  his  pocket  and 
strode  briskly  out  in  search  of  the  deal- 
old  queue. 

"It  will  be  quicker  after  all,"  he  told 
bimself,  as  he  took  his  place  at  the 
end  of  the -queue  next  to  a  Lieutenant 
:n  the  Manchesters.  ("Don't  crowd 
him,"  said  a  policeman  to  William ; 
'he  wants  air.") 

*  *  *  :Y-  -.:: 

And  you  think  perhaps  that  the  story 
ends  here,  with  William  in  the  queue 
again?  Oh,  no.  William  is  a  man 
of  resource.  The  very  next  day  he  met 
another  friend,  who  said,  "  Hallo,  aren't 
you  out  yet  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  said  William. 

"My  boy  got  out  a  month  ago." 

"  H-h-h-how  ?  "  said  William. 

"Ah  well,  you  see,  he's  going  up  to 
Cambridge.  Complete  his  education 
md  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  let  'em  out 
at  once  on  that." 

"Ah  !  "  said  William  thoughtfully. 

William  is  thirty-eight,  but  he  has 
aken  the  great  decision.  He  is  going 
up  to  Cambridge  next  term.  He  thinks 
t  will  be  quicker.  He  no  longer  stands 
n  the  queue  for  two  hours  every  day  ; 
ie  spends  the  time  instead  studying 
or  his  Little  Go.  A.  A.  M. 

TEEES  AND  FAIRIES. 
THE  larch-tree  gives  them  needles 

To  stitch  their  gossamer  things  ; 
Darefully,  cunningly  toils  the  oak 
To  shape  the  cups  of  the  fairy  folk  ; 

The  sycamore  gives  them  wings. 

'he  lordly  fir-tree  rocks  them 

High  on  his  swinging  sails  ; 
^hehawthorn  fashions  their  tiny  spears, 
"he  whispering  alder  charms  their  ears 

With  soft  mysterious  tales. 

he  chestnut  decks  their  ball-room 

With  candles  red  and  white, 
Vhile  all  the  trees  stand  round  about 
Vith  kind  protecting  arms  held  out 

To  guard  them  through  the  night. 

E.  F.  . 
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THE   LOST  ALLY. 

I   HOPED   HE   \VOILD    MARK    ili'   PATH   EASIEK   FOB   ME— NOT   MOEE   Dii'JblCULT. 
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THE  MINISTERIAL  TREADMILL. 

Being  a  free  resume  of  Lord  CURZOX'S 
speech  at  the  Eccentric  Club  on  Wed- 
nesday the  22«d.) 

_IOHD  QUEZON  rises  with  the  lark — 
Chat  is  (at  present)  when  it 's  dark— 
3reakfasts  in  haste  on  tea  and  toast, 
Then  grapples  with  the  early  post, 
And  reads  the  newspapers,  which  shed 
Denunciation  on  his  head. 
Having  digested  their  vagaries 
He  calls  his  faithful  secretaries 
And  keeps  them  writing,  sheet  on  sheet, 
Until  he  's  due  in  Downing  Street. 
The  Cabinet  is  seldom  through 
Until  the  clock  is  striking  two, 
When  Ministers,  dispersing,  munch 
Their  frugal  sandwiches  for  lunch. 
Then  back  into  affairs  of  State 
Again  they  plunge  from  three  till  eight, 
Presiding,  guiding,  interviewing, 
Tea  conscientiously  eschewing, 
Until  exhausted  nature  cries 
At  half-past  eight  for  more  supplies. 
Another  hasty  meal  is  snatched 
And,  when  the  viands  are  despatched, 
Once  more  our  admirable  Crichton, 
Though  feeling  like  a  weary  Titan, 
Eesumes  the  toil  of  brain  and  pen 
Till  two  is  sounded  by  Big  Ben. 

*  #  *  *  * 

The  life  of  those  whom  duty  spurs  on 
To  lead  laborious  days,  like  CUKZON, 
Is  not  the  life  of  BILLY  MEKSON 
Or  any  gay  inferior  person. 

BUS  IN  URBE. 
THE  Selborne  Society,  which  used  to 
be  a  purely  rural  expeditionary  force, 
has  lately  taken  to  exploring  London, 
and  personally-conducted  tours  have 
been  arranged  to  University  College  in 
darkest  Gower  Street,  where  Sir  PHILIP 
MAGNUS  and  Sir  GREGORY  FOSTER  will 
act  as  guides,  and  to  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  where  Sir  EDWAHD  MARSHALL 
HALL,  K.C.,  "  will  describe  the  methods 
of  conducting  civil  actions."  What 
GILBERT  WHITE  would  say  to  all  this 
brick-and-mortar  sophistication  wo  do 
not  dare  to  guess.  All  that  we  venture 
to  do  is  to  s.uggest  one  or  two  more 
urbane  adventures. 

Why,  for  example,  should  not  a  visit 
be  paid  to  the  House  of  Lords,  under 
the  direction  of  the  new  LORD  CHAN- 
CELLOR? Five  minutes  spent  on  the 
Woolsack  in  such  company  not  only 
would  be  a  treasured  memory,  but  a 
liberal  (or,  at  any  rate,  a  coalition) 
education.  After  such  an  experience 
all  tho  Selbornians  should  come  away 
better  fitted  to  climb  the  ascents  which 
life  offers. 

Again,  if  Sir  HORACE  MARSHALL,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  invited  the  Society  to  the 
Mansion  House  they  might  be  enor- 


mously benefited.  Of  turtle  doves  they 
naturally  know  all;  GILBERT  WHITE 
would  have  seen  to  that;  but  what  do 
they  know  of  turtle  soup  ?  Well,  the 
LORD  MAYOR  would  instruct  them.  He 
would  show  them  the  pools  under  the 
Mansion  House  where  these  creatures 
luxuriate  while  awaiting  their  doom  ; 
he  would  indicate  the  areas  beneath  the 
shell  from  some  of  which  is  extracted 
tho  calipash  and  from  some  tine  cali- 
pee;  he  might  even  induce  the  Most 
i  Worshipful  Keeper  of  the  Turtles, 
O.B.E.,  to  discourse  on  the  subject. 

Then  there  is  New  Scotland  Yard. 
It  would  be  a  scandal  for  the  members 
of  the  Selborne  Society  not  t(5  -visit 
that  home  of  amity  and  see  all  the 
New  r'cots  at  work  in  tracking  down 
tho  breakers  of  the  laws  that  are  made 
in  the  picturesque  building  with  the 
clock  tower  so  close  by.  And  not 
very  distant  is  tho  War  Office,  where 
niobilisation-while-you-wait  may  be 
studied  at  first  hand,  we  don't  think. 
Indeed,  London  offers  such  oppor- 
tunities that  wo  shall  be  surprised  if 
the  Selborno  Society  ever  looks  at  a 
mole  or  a  starling  again. 


THE     ROAD    TO    THE     RHINE. 

BUSINESS  LEAVE. 


OF  course  we  hnoiv  demobilisation 
is  proceeding  apace.  We  know  that 
pivotal  men  are  simply  pirouetting  to 
England  in  countless  droves.  We  know 
it  because  we  see  it  in  the  papers  (when 
they  come),  and  it  is  a  great  source  of 
comfort  to  us.  But  since  it  is  six  days' 
train  journey  and  four  days'  lorry- 
hopping  from  where  we  sit  guarding 
the  wrong  side  of  tho  river  to  the 
necessary  seaport,  perhaps  they  have 
forgotten  us,  or  they  are  keeping  all  the 
pivots  in  this  area  for  one  final  orgy  of 
demobilisation  at  some  future  date, 
which  for  the  moment  1  am  not  at 
|  liberty  to  disclose. 

At  present  my  poor  friend  Cook  is 
sitting  in  the  Company  Mess  with  his 
thoughts  all  of  the  inside  of  Army 
prisons,  instead  of  the  glowing  pictures 
he  used  to  have  of  himself  exchanging 
his  battle-bowler  for  the  headgear  of 
civilisation.  He  says  I  'm  responsible 
for  his  state  of  mind,  because  I  first 
put  the  idea  into  his  head.  Well,  I 
I  did  ;  but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  blame 
!  the  fellow  who  filled  tho  shell  if  some 
silly  ass  hits  it  on  the  nose-cap  with  a 
hammer. 

It  started  like  tins.  After  the  De- 
mobilisation General  Post  had  sounded 
Cook  spent  his  time  writing  to  every- 
body who  did  not  know  him  well 
enough  to  down  his  chances,  filled  up 
all  the  forms  in  triplicate  and  packed 
his  valise  ready  to  start  oft'  any  time  of 


the  day  or  night  for  England,  home  and 
wholesale  hardware,  which  is  his  par- 
ticular pivot.  I  may  say  here  that 
nominally  this  business  is  run  by  him 
and  his  brother,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  now  both  in  the  Army  is  probably 
the  chief  reason  why  the  manager  in 
charge  is  able  to  make  the  business 
pay.  However,  you  know  what  people 
are ;  if  they  draw  receipts  from  a  busi- 
ness nothing  will  persuade  them  but 
that  they  must  be  there,  "  on  the  spot 
you  know,"  to  "  look  after  it."  So, 
seeing  his  face  grow  longer  and  longer  as 
the  days'went  by  without  the  Quarter- 
Master  coming  round  and  handing  him 
his  ration  trilby  hat,  civvy  suit  and 
the  swagger  cane  he  hopes  for,  I  said, 
"  Why  don't  you  put  in  for  two  months' 
business  leave?  " 

The  air  was  at  once  rent  with  a  fear- 
ful rush  of  leaves  of  his  A.B.  153,  and 
ho  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  his 
platoon  from  that  moment  In  vain  I 
urged  upon  him  the  consummate  folly 
of  neglecting  to  inquire  more  closely  into 
the  case  of  a  reprobate  in  No.  11  Platoon 
who  had  so  far  forgotten  all  sense  of 
discipline  as  to  set  out  his  kit  with 
haversack  on  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  (or  vice-versa,  I  forget  which,  but 
the  Sergeant-Major  spotted  it).  He 
even  went  the  length  of  saying  ho 
didn't  care  a  cuss ;  and  when  I  asked 
him  sarcastically  if  he  had  forgotten 
tho  Platoon  Commander's  pamphlet- 
bible,  "  Am  I  offensive  enougli  ?  "  he 
said  lie  thought  he  was,  and  I  agreed 
with  him. 

When  the  whole  mess-room  was 
simply  a-flutter  with  torn-out  leaves 
from  bis  A.B.  153,  representing  his 
abortive  attempts  to  put  down  bis  ap- 
plication succinctly  and  plausibly,  we 
all  began  to  take  an  interest  in  his  case. 
We  crowded  round  and  offered  him 
most  valuable  hints.  Together  we  got 
through  two  very  pleasant  evenings 
and  three  or  four  A.B.'s  153,  and  still 
the  application  remained  in  a  tentative 
state.  We  got  on  all  right  to  start 
with,  but  it  was  after  the  "  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  for  the  approval  and 
recommendation  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  this  my  application  Jor  two 
months'  business  leave  "  that  we  got 
stuck. 

Of  course  I  knew  it  was  no  use,  any- 
way. I  have  seen  these  things  go 
forward  before.  They  have  no  chance. 
It  was  then  that  a  stroke  of  genius 
(unfortunate,  as  it  turned  out,  but  a 
stroke  of  genius  nevertheless)  occurred 
to  me.  "  Why  not  say  that  your 
manager  is  a  complete  fool  and  in  his 
hands  the  business  is  going  to  rack  and 
ruin  ?  "  I  said.  He  bit  at  it  like  a  tiger, 
and  only  the  law  of  libel  prevented  him 
putting  it  into  execution  there  and  then ; 
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Shortsighted  Traveller.  "Is  THERE  SOME  DELAY  ox  THE  LINE,  MY  GOOD  MAN?" 

Naval  Officer.  "WHO  THE  DO  YOU  THINK  I  AM,  SIB?" 

Traveller.  "En— N-NOT  THE  VICAB,  ANYWAY." 


but  all  the  same  we  had  a  jolly  fine 
argument  (s\x  of  us)  about  it  for  some 
three  hours,  and  nobody  got  put  out  of 
the  room  for  introducing  acrimony  into 
the  discussion. 

Finally,  he  said  that  he  was  sure  his 
brother  wouldn't  mind  his  saying  it 
about  him,  and  the  application  went  in 
as  follows : — 

To  Adjutant,  First  Crackshire  Eegt. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
for  the  approval  and  recommendation 
of  the  Commanding  Officer  this  my 
application  for  two  months'  business 
leave  in  the"  following  special  circum- 
stances : — 

The  necessity  of  my  presence  in  the 
business  (wholesale  hardware)  has  be- 
come more  and  more  urgent  of  late. 
It  is  imperative  that  I  should  get  home 
at  once  owing  to  the  total  incapability 
of  my  partner  to  carry  out  simple  direc- 
tions which  are  dictated  by  letters,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
business,  which  has  been  built  up 
almost  entirely  by  my  efforts,  must 
inevitably  collapse  unless  it  receives 
my  personal  attention  at  once. 

My  address  would  be,  etc.,  etc., 
London.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Adjutant  1<  o  ced  serious  when 
he  read  it.  So  did  Cook,  for  he  thought 
the  Adjutant  had  noted  the  London 
address  and  had  remembered  the  busi- 
ness was  in  Bristol.  But  it  was  all  ri<jht. 
It  wasn't  that  at  all  really.  Pencil 
and  squared  paper  are  poor  means  of 
conveying  information  at  any  time,  and 
when  the  Adjutant  had  been  assured 
that  the  business  was  really  "  whole- 
sale hardware,"  and  not  "  wholesale 
hardbake,"  as  ho  had  first  read  it,  every- 
thing went  swimmingly.  The  C.O. 
signed  it  and  off  it  went  on  its  moment- 
ous journey.  Cook  began  to  take  a 
renewed  interest  in  his  platoon,  and, 
having  discovered  the  recalcitrant  one 
of  No.  11  actually  coming  on  parade 
with  only  the  front  of  the  tip  of  his 
bayonet-scabbard  polished,  he  took  a 
fiendish  delight  in  seeing  the  criminal 
writhing  under  the  brutal  and  savage 
sentence  of  three  days'  C.B. 

A  week  later  he  got  a  great  surprise. 
His  brother-partner  turned  up  with  a 
draft  of  men  and  found  himself  posted 
to  the  battalion.  The  brothers  met,  as 
only  brothers  can,  with  the  words, 
"  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
Highly  elated,  Cook  told  him  about 
the  application  for  business  leave  and 
gloated  over  his  chances  of  being  home 


first,  and  on  full  pay  too.  His  brother 
was  intensely  amused,  and  they  both 
laughed  heartily  when  he  told  us  that 
he  himself,  while  waiting  at  the  recep- 
tion-camp with  the  draft,  had  put  in 
much  the  same  kind  of  application, 
saying  the  same  kind  of  things  about 
Cook. 

But  when  they  realised  that  both 
applications  would  be  forwarded  to 
the  same  Divisional  Headquarters  for 
consideration  the  joke  lost  some  of 
its  savour.  And  when  the  Adjutant 
called  them  up  and  handed  the  two 
returned  applications  pinned  together 
both  brothers  needed  all  their  qualities 
of  toughness  and  rigidity  which,  as  I 
understand,  are  acquired  in  the  whole- 
sale hardware  business.  L. 


"Homes  Furnished  Complete." 
"Oak  bedstead,  3  ft.  6  in.,  with  wife  and 
Wool  Mattress,  new  condition,  £5  10s.  Od  lot." 

Provincial  Paper. 

"One  Parsol   Furnishing  goods    curtains, 
cushion    covers,   etc.,    Bs.   26;    one    bundle 

babies,  Rs.  5. — Apply  Mrs. ." 

Ceylon  Independent. 


"  Temporary  Cook  wants  Hampshire." 

Morning  Post. 

Really  quite   moderate.     Some  cooks 
nowadays  seem  to  want  the  whole  earth. 
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POST-WAR    PROBLEMS. 

Adjutant  (who  Juis  been  interrupted  in  his  real  work  by  a  summons  from  Colonel).  "YES,  Sl«?" 

Temporary  Colonel.   "I  SAY— EU— SMITH— IT 's  BO  UNCERTAIN  HOW  LONG  WE  SHALL  BE   OUT  HERE— DEMOBILISATION,  you  KNOW. 

K— PACT  IS — CO  YOU  THINK  IT  WORTH  MY  WHILE   GETTING   ANOTHER  PAIR  OF  BREECHES?" 


THE  YIS1TOE. 

WHEN  yesterday  I  went  to  see  iny  friends — • 

(Watching  their  patient  faces  in  a  row, 

I  want  to  give  each  boy  a  D.S.O.) — 
When  yesterday  1  went  to  see  my  friends, 
With  cigarettes  and  foolish  odds  and  ends 

(Knowing  they  understand  how  well  I  know 
That  nothing  I  may  do  can  make  amends, 

But  that  I  must  not  grieve  or  tell  them  so), 
A  pale-faced  Inniskilling,  tall  and  slim, 

Who  'd   fought  two  years    and    now    was   just 

eighteen, 
Smiled  up  and  showed,  with  eyes  a  little  dim, 

How  someone  left  him,  where  his  leg  had  been, 
On  the  humped  bandage  that  replaced  the  limb, 

A  tiny  green  glass  pig  to  comfort  him. 

These  are  the  men  who  've  learned  to  laugh  at  pain, 
And  if  their  lip-i  have  quivered  when  they  spoke 
They  've  said  brave  things  or  tried  to   make   a 
joke; 

Said  it 's  not  worse  than  trenches  in  the  rain, 

Or  pools  of  water  on  a  chalky  plain, 

Or  bitter  cold  from  which  you  stiffly  woke, 

Or  deep  wet  mud  that  left  you  hardly  sane, 
Or  the  tense  wait  for  "  Fritz's  master  stroke." 


You  seldom  hear  them  talk  of  their  "  bad  luck," 
And  suffering  has  not  spoiled  their  ready  wit, 

And  oh  !  you  'd  hardly  doubt  their  fighting  pluck. 
When  each  new  operation  shows  their  grit ; 

Who  never  brag  of  blows  for  England  struck, 
But  only  yearn  to  "get  about  a  bit." 


"  The  Allies  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  Dardanelles  if  the  Medina 
garrison  did  not  surrender." — Birmingham  Mail. 

So,  being  reduced  to  its  last  Straits,  the  garrison  surrendered. 

"MATRIMONY — Young  Lady  (21),  good  prospects,  wishes  to  corre- 
spond with  young  man,  similar  age,  with  a  view  to  above ;  no  rebels 
need  apply." — Irish  Paper. 

But  we  guess  there  will  be  one  Home  Euler  in  the  family. 

"  Replying  to  a  query  concerning  the  rumour  that  Messrs.  Guinness 
were  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  National  hell  Factory,  Parkgate 
Street,  a  representative  of  that  firm  said  this  afternoon :  '  We  have 
no  statement  to  make  at  all.'  "—Irish  Paper. 

We  gather  that  the  printer  is  a  Prohibitionist. 

"  At  Doucaster  on  Saturday,  Messrs. sold  for  £1,100  the  fully 

licensed  house  at  Armthorpe  known  as  the  Plough  Inn  to  the  Mark- 
ham  Main  Colliery  Company,  the  proprietors  of  the  colliery  being  sunk 
in  the  parish." — Yorkshire  Post . 

Not  spurlos  versenkt,  we  trust.  Perhaps  it  "is  hoped  that 
the  Plough  will  unearth  them. 
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TEACHING  TOMMY. 


a,  simple  method  of  aiding  the 
adniirahle  efforts  of  educational  Staff- 
Oflicers  iii  the  army. 

Lot  all  Regimental  Orders  bo  inter- 
spersed with  items  of  information  likely 
to  be  of  use  in  civilian  life.  Thus  :  — 

53.  .  .  .  will  be  rendered  to  this 
office,  in  triplicate,  by  noon  to-morrow. 

53A.  Etiquette,  Points  of.  It  is  not 
considered  correct  to  address  an  Arch- 
bishop as  "  Archie  "  unless  one  is  on 
terms  of  considerable  intimacy  with 
him.  In  writing  to  a  Duchess  never 
commit  the  vulgar  error  of  putting  a 
stamp  on  the  envelope;  the  sixth  foot- 
man in  a  ducal  household  is  always 
provided  with  a  fund  in  respect  of 
unpaid  postage  on  incoming  correspon- 
dence. 

5-1.  ...  is  placed  out  of  bounds  to 
all  troops  on  account  of  an,  outbreak 
of  mumps. 

5lA.  Data,  Geographical.  —  Of  all  fish 
those  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  are  perhaps 
the  best  nourished.  An  isthmus  is  a 
piece  of  land  which  saves  another  piece 
of  land  from  being  an  island.  The  prin 
cipal  exports  of  Germany  are  prisoners 
of  war. 

55.  ...  to  be  read  on  three  con- 
secutive parades. 

55A.  Theory,  Untenable,  Literary.  — 
The  theory  that  BACON  was  a  pork- 
butcher  and  derived  inspiration  for 
Hamlet  by  gazing  at  the  viands  in  his 
shop  has  now  been  disproved. 

50.  .  .  .  and  a  sum  of  twopence  per 
haircut  will  be  chargeable  against  public 
funds. 

56A.  Courts,  Foreign.  —  The  Sultan  of 
Socotra  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  four- 
teen popguns  and  one  catapult.  Before 
approaching  the  throne  of  the  Duke  of 
the  Djibouti  one  is  required  to  take 
lessons  from  the  Court  Contortionist. 

57.  ...  and  Company  Commanders 
are  reminded  of  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter. 

57.\.  World,  the  Animal.  —  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  inventor  of 
the  Tank  first  planned  that  engine  of 
warfare  while  watching  the  peregrina- 
tions of  the  armadillo  at  a  travelling 
menagerie.  The  efficacy  of  our  blockade 
was  such  that  large  consignments  of 
armadillo-fodder  were  prevented  from 
reaching  Germany,  the  consequent 
demise  of  all  German-kept  armadilloes 
thus  robbing  our  enemy  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  devising  a  similar  instrument. 

58.  ...  will  parade  in  full  marching 
order  at  Reveille. 

58A.  Facts,  Historical.  —  There  once 
was  a  king  who  never  smiled  again, 
1"-i  history  might  have  recorded  a 


but 


different  verdict  had  His  Majesty  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  the  Second-in- 


^Nt^S  -S^. 

HIS   STOCK-IN-TRADE. 

Tramp.  "  CAN  YOU  SPARE  A  PORE  OLD  GENTLEMAN  THE  PBICE  OF  A  CUP  OF  EORFEE, 
SIR?" 

Sub.  (in  high  spirits).  "HlOHT-o.      ALL  THE  COFFEE  YOU  WANT  AND  THE  PRICE  OF  A 
SHAVE  AND  A  HAIR-CUT  AS  WELL." 

Tramp.    "WILL  YER?     THEN  WHO'S  A-GOIN'  TO    KEEP    HE  WHILE  MY  'AIR  AN*  BEARD 
GROWS  AGAIN?" 


Command,  on  a  frisky  horse,  trying  to 
drill  the  Battalion. 

59.  ...  •will  therefore  immediately 
ubmit  rolls  of  all  skilled  organ-blowers 
of  Category  B  ii. 

59A.  Information,  General.  —  If  all 
he  Treasury  Notes  circulated  in  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  since  1914  were  placed 
end  to  end  they  might  reach  from 
Bristol  to  Yokohama  and  back,  but 
hey  would  not  constitute  a  sufficient 
uducement  to  a  London  taxi-driver. 

GO.  .  .  .  and  this  practice  must  cease 
ortiiwith. 


60A.  Query,  Our  Daily. — What  is 
Popocatapetl  ?  Is  it  an  indoor  game, 
a  cannibal  tribe,  a  curative  herb,  or 
neither?  Solutions  are  invited. 

There  are  two  very  advantageous 
points  about  this  scheme :  (1)  The  in- 
genious system  of  numbering  would 
avoid  interference  with  army  routine, 
which  must  go  on ;  and  (2)  men  might 
be  encouraged  to  read  Regimental 
Orders. 

This  suggestion  is  in  ado  without 
hope  of  fee  or  reward.  Its  author  does 
not  even  ask  for  extra  duty  pay. 
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A  FINE  EAR  FOR  THE  HASPIBATE. 

"  I  WISH  as  'ow  I  warn't  married." 
Mr.  Punt  crooned  out  tho  impious 
aspiration    as    he   sorted   a    judicious 
modicum  of  hemp  into  the  canary  seed. 
-Ie  spoke  in  semi-soliloquy,  yet  quite 
oud  enough  to  reach  the  vigilant  ear 
of   Mrs.  Punt,  who   was   dusting   the 
cages  at  the  other  end  of  the  live-stock 
store.     She  said  nothing  in  reply,  but 
icr  oye  fixed  itself  upon  him  with  a 
glint  eloquent  of  what  she  might  say 
dter. 

"  Why  is  that,  Mr.  Punt  ?  "  I  asked 
jncouragingly. 

"  Why,  it 's  on'y  to-day,  Sir,  as  I  met 
i  lidy,  a  widder  lidy,  Mend  o'  Uncle 
jeorge's  down  Putney  way,  as  'as  one 
eg,  a  nice  little  bit  o'  'ouse  property 
and  two  great  hauk's  eggs." 

It  did  seem  a  rare  combination  of 
marriageable  qualities.  I  asked  the 
value  of  a  great  auk's  egg,  and  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  specimen  had 
recently  been  sold  at  auction  for  some- 
ihing  like  three  hundred  pounds.  I 
inquired  whether  all  the  great  auks' 
eggs  that  came  on  the  market  were 
genuine,  or  whether  "  faked "  speci- 
mens were  to  be  met  with.  I  had 
beard,  I  thought,  of  "  faked  "  eagles' 
eggs. 

"  Different  kind  o'  bird  altogether, 
Sir,  and  different  kind  o'  egg.  Can't 
very  well  be  imitated.  You  didn't 
think  as  I  said  great  'awk,  Sir?"  he 
asked  very  anxiously. 

"  No,  no ;  I  understand,"  I  hastened 
to  assure  him. 

"The  'awk,  Sir,  is  a  bird  o'  the 
beagle  kind ;  the  hauk  '9  a  differenl 
kind  altogether — web-footed,  aquatic — 
wa8,  I  should  rather  say,  seeing  as 
'ow  "e  's  un  appily  extinct.  Hauk  anc 
'awk,  Sir— you  take  the  difference?  " 

I  said  that  I  thought  tho  distinction 
was  perceptible  to  a  fine  ear  for  the 
aspirate. 

The  phrase  took  the  little  man's  fancy 
wonderfully.     "  That 's  it,  Sir,"  he  ex 
claimed,  beaming  up  delightedly  at  me 
"You've 'it  it!     Done  it  in  one,  you 
"ave.     '  Fine  ear  for  the  haspirate  '- 
that 's  what  my  darter  Maria  'ave  anc 
what   I,  for  one,  'ave  not.     I  'm   no 
above  confessing  of  it;  'tain't  given  to  al 
of  us  to  'ave  everything,  as  the  ant  saic 
to  the  helephant  when  'e  was  boastin 
about  'is  trunk.    Some  there  is  as  am' 
got  no  ear  for  music — same   as   Jo 
Mangles,  the  grocer  down  the  street,  a 
'as  caught  a  heavy  cold  in  'is  'ead  wit! 
taking  'is  "at  off  every  time  as  'e  'ear 
'It's  a  long  long  way  to  Tipperary 
Why,  I  've   knowed   men,"    said    Mr 
Punt,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  work 
himself  up  to  an  almost  incredible  cli 
max — "I've  knowed  men  as  couldn' 


the  difference  between  a  linnet's 
ote  and  a  goldfinch." 

"Astonishing,"  I  said. 

One  of  the  canaries  suddenly  broke 
nto  a  rich  trill  of  song,  as  if  to  add  his 
person  al  expression  of  surprise. 

"Now  there!  "  Mr.  Punt  exclaimed, 

haking   a   podgy   forefinger    at    him. 

There 's  the  bird  as  give  all  the  trouble 

nd  cause  words  'tween  me  and  Maria, 

e   did.     "Artz   Mountain    roller,    that 

iird    is.     Bceutiful  'is   note,   ain't  it, 

Sir?" 

There  really  was  a  deep  full  tone, 
[istantly  suggestive  of  a  nightingale's, 
hat  favourably  distinguished  the  bird's 
ong  from  the  canary 's^  usual  acute 
reble. 

"'I'm  doubting,  Maria,'  I  say  to 
er,"  Mr.  Punt  resumed.  "  No  longer 
ago  than  this  very  morning  I  say  it — 
1  'm  doubting  whether  I  did  ought  to 
call  that  'ere  bird  a  'Artz  Mountain 
roller,'  I  say  to  'er — me  meaning,  o' 
course,  as  the  'Artz  Mountains  being, 
as  some  thinks,  in  Germany,  that  pus- 
sons  wouldn't  so  much  as  go  to  look  at 
a  canary  as  called  'isself  a  'Artz  Moun- 
iain  bird,  as  it  might  be  a  German  bird, 
!or  all  as  'e  'd  never  a-bin  no  nearer  Ger- 
many than  the  Eoyal  Eoad,  Chelsea, 
not  never  since  'e  chip  'is  little  shell, 
'e  'aven't. 

"  So  I  ask  'er  the  question,  doubting 
[ike,  and  she  up  and  say,  all  saucy  as  a 
jay-bird,  'Why,  certainly  you  didn't 
ought  to  call  'im  so,'  she  say. 

"  '  Question  is,  Maria,'  I  says,  '  in 
that  case  what  did  I  ought  to  call  'im  ? ' 
"  '  And  I  can  tell  yer  that  too,  Dad,' 
she  say — Maria  did.  '  You  didn't  ought 
to  call  'im  'Artz  Mountain  roller,  but 
ha-Hartz  Mountain  roller.  That 's  the 
way  to  call  'im,'  she  says — impident 
little  'ussy  !  But  there — what 's  in  a 
name,  as  the  white  blackbird  said  when 
'e  sat  on  a  wooden  milestone  eating  a 
red  blackberry?  Still, 'e  weren't  running 
a  live-stock  emporium,  I  expect,  when 
'o  ask  such  a  question  as  that  'ere. 
There 's  a  good  deal  in  'ow  you  call  a 
bird,  or  a  dawg  or  a  guinea-pig  neither, 
if  you  want  to  pass  'im  on  to  a  cus- 
tomer in  a  honest  way  o'  trade." 

I  assured  Mr.  Punt  I  had  not  a  doubt 
of  it. 

"  But  I  shall  be  a-practisin'  my 
haitches,  Sir,"  he  promised  me,  as  I 
went  out  with  the  canary  seed  which  I 
had  called  to  purchase — "  practise  'em 
'ard,  I  shall.  It 's  what  I  ain't  a-got  at 
the  present  momenfc — '  a  fine  ear  for  the 
haspirate.'  Beeutiful  expression  that, 
Sir,  if  you  '11  excuse  me  sayin'  so.  But 
I  don't  see  no  reason  as  a  man  mightn't 
'ope  to  acquire  Tt,  'im  practising  con- 
stant and  careful — same  as  a  pusson 
can  learn  a  bullfinch  to  pipe  '  'Ome, 
sweet  'Ome.'  That  haitch  is  a  funny 


letter,  but  it 's  a  letter  as  I  shall  prac- 
tise. Still,  haitches  or  no  haitches," 
he  concluded,  with  a  profound  sigh,  "I 
wish  as  I  knowod  'ow  I  could  set 
about  coming  it  over  that  "ere  one- 
legged  widder  lidy  at  Putney  what 
'ave  the  two  great  hauk's  eggs." 

Out  of  the  dusty  twilight  in  the  far 
end  of  the  shop  Mrs.  Punt's  eye 
gleamed  balefully. 


BLIGHTY   IMPRESSIONS. 

THE  BARBER. 

I  WENT  into  a  tobacco-shop,  tendered 
a  pound  note  and  asked  for  a  packet 
of  cigarettes  and  a  box  of  matches. 
With  much  regret  and  a  smiling  face, 
she  informed  me  she  had  the  goods  bub 
no  change. 

What  a  dilemma!  A  shop  with 
cigarettes  and  matches,  but  I  couldn't 
spare  a  pound  note  for  them. 

An  inspiration  ! — I  would  go  into  the 
hairdressing  establishment  behind  the 
shop,  have   a  shave — which   I   really 
didn't  need — obtain  change  and  make 
my  purchase.     Besides,  with  so  many 
barbers  closed  owing  to  the  strike,  it 
was  an  opportunity. 
This  is  what  happened. 
"  Good    morning,    Sir.     Your    turn 
next  but  six." 

A  long,  long  interval. 
"  Shave,  Sir  ?    Lovely  weather  we  're 
having.     Razor  all  right,  Sir?  " 

I  said  as  little  as  possible ;  it  is  the 
only  safe  thing. 

"  Face  massage,  Sir?  " 
"No,  thanks,"  I  mumbled. 
"  Wonderful  thing  for  the  face,  Sir ; 
make  a  new  man  of  you.     Invigorates 
the    circulation,    improves    the    com- 
plexion  " 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  I  gasped. 
And  then  for  about  twenty  minutes 
snatches  of  conversation  floated  to  me 
through  bundles  of  wet  towels.  My 
head  was  having  a  Turkish  bath.  My 
face  was  covered  with  ointments  and 
creams.  Currents  of  electricity  played 
about  my  brow. 

"Just  trim  your  hair,  Sir?  " 
I  swear  I  said  "  No,"  but  before  I 
knew  what  was  happening  tho  scissors 
were  running  merrily  over  my  head. 
"  Singeing,  Sir?  " 

"  Er — no.    I " 

"  Finest  thing  in  the  world,  Sir.  It 's 
a  treat  to  see  hair  like  this.  Just  a  bit 
'  endy,'  but  singeing  will  soon  put  that 
right." 

Even  had  I  been  blind  I  should  have 
discovered  that  I  was  undergoing  the 
process. 

"  What  would  you  like  for  the  sham- 
poo, Sir?  Eau  de  Quinine — Violet " 

"  I  don't  think — 

My  feeble  protest  was  cut  short. 
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"MOTHER,   I  HAVE  BEEN  GOOD  TO-DAY— SO  PATIENT  WITH  NURSE." 


"  I  always  recommend  Violet,"  he 
said,  sprinkling  my  head  profusely. 

More  rubbing,  more  towels,  more 
electricity  and  finally  a  brush  and 
comb. 

"  I  've  a  hair-lotion  here,  Sir " 

"  No,  thank  yon." 

I  meant  it. 

He  helped  mo  on  with  my  coat, 
brushed  off  a  deal  of  imaginary  dust, 
said  something  about  skin  softeners 
and  bath  requisites,  but  I  'd  had  enough 
for  one  morning,  and  I  was  yearning  to 
get  those  cigarettes  and  have  a  smoke. 

I  tendered  my  pound  note. 

Ho  took  it,  and  with  his  best  smile 
said —  * 

'•  Another  sixpence,  Sir,  please." 


BLIMP! 

many  things 


THKIIK  aro   many  things    Dora   kept 

dfcrk 

That  she  's  now  letting  into  the  light, 
And  to-day  an  astounding  aerial  barque 

I  las  suddenly  sailed  into  sight ; 
But    its    past   makes    no    sympathies 

burn, 

And  its  future  leaves  interest  limp, 
Compared  with  the  rapture  I  feel  when 
I  learn 
That  its  name  is  the  Blimp. 


Who  gave  it  its  title,  and  why  ? 

Was  it  old  EDWABD  LEVB  from  the 

grave  ? 
Since  Jumblies   iu  Blimps   would   be 

certain  to  fly 

When  for  air  they  abandon  the  wave. 
Was  it  dear  LEWIS  CARROLL  perhaps 
Sent  his  phantom   to  christen  the 

barque, 

Fince  a  Blimp  is  the  obvious  vessel  for 
chaps 

When  hunting  a  snark  ? 

And  to-day,  in  the  first-fruits  of  joy, 

I  scarcely  believe  it  is  true 
That  Blimp  is  a  word  we  shall  one  day 

employ 

As  lightly  as  now  Bakerloo ; 
And  my  reasoji  refuses  to  jump 

To  the  fact  that  a  man,  not  an  imp, 
Can  flash  through  the  ether  and  land 
with  a  bump 
From  a  trip  in  a  Blimp. 


"  It  needs  no  very  profound  knowledge  o£  the 
l«ilii ics  of  South-Western  Europe  to  surmise 
that  neither  Rumania  nor  Greece  would  lend 
military  assistance  of  this  kind  without  being 
promised  something  in  return." 

Maticliester  Guardian. 

But  a  rather  more  profound  knowledge 
of  the  geography  might  be  useful. 


THE  OLD.  INVINCIBLE. 

IT  is  late  in  the  day  to  draw  attention 
to  Mr.  Punch  as  a  prophet.  Everyone 
knows  that  his  eyes  have  always  dis- 
cerned the  farthest  horizon.  None  the 
less  it  is  pleasant  now  and  again  to 
succumb  to  the  temptation  of  saying 
"  I  told  you  so,"  and  especially  when 
it  is  the  finger  of  a  friendly  reader  that 
points  the  way  to  the  Sage's  triumph. 
Were  we  in  the  habit  of  quoting  from 
past  numbers,  as  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries do,  we  should  print  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  issue  of 
September  2nd,  1871  :— 

"A  BEAi  DANUEU. 

'  According  to  Le  Havre,  about  forty  Prussian 
officers  in  mufti  leave  Dieppe  every  inorntug  for 
Knglaiid,  tlieir  object  beiiiH  to  visit  the  military 
establish  men  to  of  Great  Britain.' 

Here  at  last  is  an  actual  invasion  !  Prussian 
officers  landing  on  our  defenceless  shores,  on 
the  transparently  flimsy  pretext  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  our  military  esta- 
blishments, at  the  rate  (excluding  Sundays) 
of  240  a  week,  or  in  this  present  September*  of 
1,080  a  month,  or,  amazing  and  terrifying 
total,  of  12.520  a  year !  We  commend  this 
startling  announcement  to  the  attention  of 
the  Cabinet  (Parliament,  unfortunately,  is  not 
sitting),  the  Commandcr-in-Chief,  the  War 
Office,  the  Commanders  of  all  Volunteer  Corps, 
the  Author  of  'The  Battle  of  Dorkin",'  Ser- 
geant Blower,  and  Checks  the  Marine." 
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Tommy  (homeward  bound  and  determined  not  to  disappoint).  "WHY,  MISSY,  THBEE  DAYS  BEFORE  THE  AHMISTICE  THE  AIB  WAS  THAT 

THICK  WITH  AEBOPLANES  THE   BIBDS  HAD  TO  GET  DOWN  AND  WALK." 


THE    SAUSAGE    ROLL. 

THE  VERY  LATEST  DANCE. 

[To  any  English  composer  who  has  not  yet  contributed  to  the  wave 
of  music  and  dance  which  is  now  sweeping  the  country  the  writer 
offers  the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  entirely  new  and  original  dance, 
strictly  national  in  character  and  full  of  that  quaint  old  rustic,  not  to 
say  aboriginal,  grace  which  distinguishes  modern  dance-music.] 

OH,  say,  won't  you  stay  down-away  at  the  Sausage  Farm  ? 
It  "s  a  scream,  it  wouldn't  seem  you  could  dream  such  perfect 

ch-e-arm ; 

You  can  bet  that  Jazz  '11  be  beat  to  a  frazzle, 
And  the  old  Fox  Trot  '11  be  a  pale  green  mottle, 
When  they  gauge  what 's  the  rage  of  the  age  at  the  Sausage 
Farm. 

(CRASH  1    BANG  !    TINKLE  !) 

Come  along,  you  'II  be  wrong  if  you  miss  that  Sausage  Roll. 

Every  pig  does  the  jig,  for  he 's  in  this  heart  and  so-ul : 
See  the  old  sow  shout,  "  What  about  my  litter  ? '.' 
But  she  dries  those  tears  when  she  hears,  poor  crittur, 

That  they're  all  at  the  Ball'in  the  Soss-Soss- Sausage  Boll. 
(TziNG  !     BOOM  !     The  lights  go  out.) 

Oh,  haste,  life's  a  waste  till  you're  based  at  the  Sausage 

Farm, 

Where  the  dog  and  the  hog  and  the  frog  go  arm-in-arm  ; 
And  the  farm-yard  bosses  can  all  do  Sosses ; 
The  old  man  's  crazy,  and  his  poor  Aunt  Maisie, 
Over  this  bit  of  bliss  (have  a  kiss)  at  Sausage  Farm. 

(CLATTER  !     BUMP  !     The  walls  begin  to  crack.) 


Come  a-quick,  you  'II  be  sick  if  you  miss  that  Sausage  Boll, 
For  the  cow  does  it  now  and  the  cat  we  can't  contro-ol, 
And  I  heard  as  she  purred,  "  Oh,  I've  found  my  kittens, 
You  could  bet  they  'a  get  with  the  best-born  Britons, 
For  they  're  all  at  the  Ball  in  the  Soss-Soss- Sausage  Boll." 
(CRASH!    BANG!     The  roof  falls  in.)       A.  P.  H. 


A  Tall  Order. 

"SHANGHAI  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL  POLICE  FOECE. — Police  recruits 
are  now  required.  Applicants  must  be  unmarried,  of  good  physique, 
with  sound  teeth,  about  20  to  25  years  of  age,  not  less  than  57  ft. 
10  in.  in  height." — Weekly  Paper. 


"  Lloyd's  agent  at  Chriseiansund  telegraphs  that  wreckage  marked 
'  Wilson  Line '  drifted  ashore  near  Switzerland." — Provincial  Paper. 

Following  the  WILSON  line  the  seas  appear  to  be  already 
behaving  with  unusual  freedom. 


"'George  Eliot'  (Mary  Ann  Evans),  the  gifted  Warwickshire 
authoress,  who  wrote  'Adam  Bedo'  and  several  other  popular 
works." — Daily  Telegraph. 

We  have  noticed  the  name  from  time  to  time,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  who  "  GEORQE  ELIOT"  was. 


From  a  "  multiple  shop  "  catalogue : — 

"  SMOKING  KOOM. — The  decorations  are  well  worth  a  special  note,  and 
arc  quite  unique  of  their  kind,  being  without  a  match  anywhere." 

Surely  not  "  unique."     We  know  a  lot  of  smoking-rooms 
equally  matchless. 
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THE   FIKST   GERMAN   VICTORY. 

[The  Gorman  Klectiona  have  resulted  in  a  signal  defeat  for  the  Extremists.] 
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Hostess  (to  small  guest,  who  is  casting  lingering  glances  at  the  cakes).  "I  DON'T  THINK  YOU  CAN  EAT  ANY  MOBE  OF  THOSE  CAKES    CAN 
YOU,  JOHN  i 

John.  "No,  I  DON'T  THINK  I  CAN.    BUT  MAY  I  STROKE  THEM?" 


A  NEW  SCHOOL. 

AN  evening  newspaper  informs  its 
readers  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  "  a  school  for  M.P.'s  " — "  a 
weekly  meeting  of  Unionist  M.P.'s  new 
to  Parliamentary  life,  who  will  receive 
instruction  in  the  forms  of  the  House. 
They  will  be  taught  how  to  address 
the  SPEAKER,  how  to  frame  a  question," 
and  so  forth. 

Tliis  intelligence  is  of  particular 
interest  in  that  it  conveys  an  admission 
that  our  now  M.P.'s  do  not  know  every- 
thing. 

Interviewed  by  a  correspondent,  Mr. 
Ealeigh  Quawe,  the  able  young  edu- 
cationist, who,  it  is  understood,  is 
watching  the  experiment  with  some 
concern,  said,  "  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
seem  to  be  giving  away  too  much  to 
the  gloom  of  youth,  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  school  may  be  run  on 
wrong  lines  unless  the  greatest  care  is 
exercised.  Will  the  opportunity  be 
taken  for  testing  methods  which  have 
been  so  disastrously  absent  hitherto 
from  our  public  school  system  ?  I 
would  urge  those  in  authority  to  put 
away  the  old  formulae,  and  to  ensure 
the  introduction  of  a  right  spirit  in  the 


school  by  the  appointment  of  young 
masters  endowed  with  vision  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  I  hope  that  the  worship  of  sport 
will  not  be  encouraged.  I  was  never 
one  who  believed  that  our  battles 
have  been  won  on  the  playing-fields 
of  Westminster.  I  am  confident  that 
I  am  not  alone  in  the  hope  that  the 
old  games  at  Westminster  will  be 
abandoned. 

"  It  is  most  important  that  there 
should  be  no  suppression  of  the  emo- 
tional nature.  Eob  politics  of  emotion 
and  the  newspapers  are  not  worth 
reading ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  what  Westminster  does  to-day  is 
read  of  by  the  British  Empire  to- 
morrow. No  effort  should  be  spared 
to  awaken  the  artistic  sense  of  the 
pupils.  If  the  pictures  and  sculptures 
in  and  about  the  corridors  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  not  enough, 
let  others  be  prepared.  No  expense 
should  be  spared.  For  my  part  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  little  music  should 
not  be  introduced  occasionally. 

"  Freedom  of  opinion  should  also  be 
encouraged.  One  fault  of  our  educa- 
tional system  has  been  its  tendency 
to  produce  mass-thinking.  This  will 


never  do  among  our  Unionist  Members 
of  Parliament.  Yes,  I  would  even 
advocate  that  .some  of  the  seniors 
should  be  allowed  to  read  The  Herald 
if  they  wished  to  do  so,  and  I  question 
whether  The  Nation  would  do  any  of 
them  any  harm." 

Commercial  Candour. 
Notice  in  a  watchmaker's  window: — 
"  No  repairs  except  to  watches  recently  pur- 
chased." 

Advertisement  in  Provincial  Paper : — 

"WALK  IN, 
But  you  will  bo  happier  when  you  go  out." 

"An  extraordinary  plague  of  rats  prevails 
on  the  Sheffield  Corporation  rubbish  tips  at 
Killamarsh.  The  rodents  have  constructed 
beaten  tracks  eight  inches  wide,  extending  to 
corn  stacks  on  a  local  farm,  where  they  have 
wrought  munch  havoc." — Local  Paper. 
Quite  the  right  epithet,  we  feel  sure. 

"  We  make  a  speciality  of  gorillas  and  chim- 
panzees. They  are  wonderfully  intelligent 
and  can  be  trained  right  up  to  the  human 
standard  in  all  except  speech.  One  of  our 

directors,  Mr. ,  and  his  wife  are  both  able 

to  only.be  tamed  to  live  in  captivity." 

Irish  Paper. 
A  perusal  of  the  above  paragraph  is 

said  to  have  stimulated  Mr. 's  gift 

of  speech  in  a  startling  degree. 
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IF  THE  POETS  STBUCK  WODLD  THE  HILITAKX  BE  CALLED  IS  TO  DO  THEIK  WORK? 


FATHER    THAMES    TALKS. 

ONE  day  last  week,  it  might  be  Wed- 
nesday, or  even  Friday, 

A  day  not  yet  entirely  dead, 
A  shortly-doomcd-to-die  day, 

The  Naiad  who  lay  stretched  in  dream 
Awoke  and  gave  a  shiver — 

The  Naiad  who  has  charge  of  stream 
And  rivulet  and  river. 

I  had  intended  to  write  the  whole  of  this  article  in  verse, 
of  which  the  above  is  a  shocking  sample,  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  think  I  will  go  on  in  prose.  When  you  have  committed 
yourself  to  double  rhymes,  prose  is  the  easier  medium.  In 
verse  it  is  more  difficult  to  stick  to  your  subject,  and  as  the 
subject  in  this  case  is  a  very  important  one  and  deserves 
to  be  stuck  to,  I  shall  do  the  rest  in  prose. 

Anyhow,  the  fact  is  that  I  have  read  a  paragraph  in  one 
of  the  papers  about  a  proposed  revival  of  rowing.  Bowing, 
like  other  sports,  has,  it  seems,  lain  dormant  for  the  past 
four  years  and  a  half.  From  the  moment  in  1914  when 
war  was  declared  it  suffered  a  land-change ;  shorts  and 
zephyr  and  blazer  and  sweater  were  abandoned  at  once, 
and,  for  the  oarsman  as  for  everybody  else,  khaki  became 
the  only  wear.  Already  trained  by  long  discipline  to  obey, 
our  oarsmen  trooped  to  the  colours,  and  wherever  hard  fight- 
ing was  to  be  done  their  shining  names  are  to  be  found 
on  the  muster-roll  of  fame.  Some  will  return  to  us,  but  for 
others  there  waited  the  eternum  exitium  cymba; — a  very 
different  craft  from  those  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
but  they  accepted  it  with  pride  and  without  a  murmur. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  I  went  to  Henley  last 
week  to  interview  Father  Thames.  I  found  the  veteran 
totally  unchanged  in  his  quarters  on  the  Temple  Island, 
and  immediately  began  the  interview. 

"Dull? "he  said.    "I  believe  you,  my  boy.    But  they 


tell  me  there  's  talk  of  reviving  the  regatta.  You  tell  them 
with  my  compliments  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  about 
it.  Think  of  what  Henley  meant  to  the  lads  who  rowed. 
They  hadn't  learnt  their  skill  in  a  day — no,  nor  in  as  many 
days  as  go  to  a  year." 

"  Do  you  then,"  I  said,  "consider  the  regatta  only  from 
the  oarsman's  point  of  view  '?  " 

"Really,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "there's  no  other. 
Not  but  what,"  he  added  with  a  chuckle,  "it  gave  them 
more  pleasure  to  row  their  races  with  lots  of  pretty  faces  to 
look  on.  Lor'  bless  you,  I  don't  object  to  "em.  It 's  the 
prettiest  scene  in  the  world  when  the  sun  shines  as  it 
sometimes  does.  And  that's  enough  talking  for  one  after- 
noon." With  that  he  plunged,  and  nothing  1  did  could 
bring  him  to  the  surface  again. 


EARLY  ONE  MORNING. 

BOUND  South  from  Japan  to  the  port  of  Hong  Kong 
We  fell  in  with  a  little  junk  blowing  along; 
We  met  her  all  bright  at  the  breaking  of  day, 
And   we   gave   her   good-morning   and   passed   on   our 

way. 

She  had  stretched  her  red  sails  like  the  wings  of  a  bat, 
And  light,  like  a  gull,  on  the  water  she  sat ; 
She  had  two  big  bright  eyes  for  to  keep  a  look-out ; 
On  her  stern  there  were  dragons  cavorting  about. 
And  Mrs.  Ah  Fit  by  the  kitchen  did  sit 
Preparing  some  breakfast  for  Mr.  Ah  Fit, 
The  gentleman  who,  as  we  saw  when  we  neared  her, 
By  waggling  the  tickle-stick  skilfully,  steered  her. 
The  little  Fit  men  and  the  little  Fit  maids 
Were  playing  at  tig  round  the  brass  carrouades, 
And  with  all  the  delight  of  a  juvenile  Briton 
The  littlest  Ah  Fitlet  was  plucking  the  kitten. 
With  a  "  How  do  you  do,  Sir  ?  "  and  "  Hip,  hip,  hooray  !  " 
'Twas  so  they  blew  by  at  the  breaking  of  day. 
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Comedian  ivlio  has  butn  instructed  to  modify  hie  humour  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  select  audience  at  a  charity  performance  at  the  local 
theatre).  "THEiiK  YOU  AUK!    NOT  A  LAUGH!    THIS  is  WOT  COMES  OP  YOUB  'Pussx  WITHOUT  BEIN'  VULGAR'!" 


OUE  BIVVIE. 

"  NOT  a  bad  possie,"  said  George, 
looking  round  the  village.  "  Let 's 
rustle  a  bivvic  before  the  crowd  conies 
along." 

All  George's  performances  in  the  art 
of  rustling  bivvies  rank  as  star.  He 
j  permits  no  coarse  and  obviousgathering 
of  an  expectant  horde  about  the  opening 
door ;  no  slacking  of  straps  and  boot- 
laces until  the  final  "  I  will "  is  said  on 
either  side.  He  debouches  in  extended 
order  on  the  doomed  house;  gets  his 
nmuo  and  has  the  barrage  well  in  hand 
(the  quantity  and  quality  of  Madame's 
gesticulations  furnish  the  key  to  this) 
before  Colin  drifts  off  the  horizon  and 
shows  a  peaked  face  with  haunting 
eyes  over  George's  shoulder.  Colin 
does  not  speak.  That  is  not  his  incticr. 
He  is  the  star  shell  illuminating  the 
position;  aud  usually  in  about  six 
minutes'  time  it  is  safe  for  John  to  put 
in  an  appearance  with  the  kit. 

This  is  the  recognised  procedure,  and 
it  has  served  us  indifferently  well  up 
and  down  three  years  of  war  aud  a 
good  deal  of  Franco  and  Flanders. 


Therefore  John  was  not  to  blame  when, 
after  waiting  the  scheduled  six  minutes, 
he  arrived  to  find  the  other  two  still 
in  the  thick  of  it.  Either  Colin  was 
not  haunting  up  to  form  (which  was 
likely,  as  he  had  been  over-fed  lately) 
or  George's  French  (which  was  never 
made  in  the  place  where  they  make 
marriages)  had  scandalised  Madame. 

She  stood  in  the  door  like  some  his- 
torical personage,  probably  the  Sphinx, 
and  repeated  a  guttural  kind  of  incan- 
tation while  George  stretched  his  ears 
until  they  stood  out  more  than  usual 
in  a  struggle  to  understand. 

"  Rotten  patois  some  of  these  people 
speak,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  she  has  a 
room,  though  something  'a  biting  her. 
Likely  enough  Fritz  went  off  with  all 
her  furniture;  but  I've  already  ex- 
plained twenty  times  that  that  doesn't 
matter.  Econtez,  Madame.  Wo  only 
want  a  room.  Cluimbrc  -  d  -  coiickcr. 
We  can  furnish  it.  We  have  three 
beds.  Trois  lits.  Trois  stretcher-beds 
sent  over  from  Angleterre.  A  la  gare. 
We  've  just  seen  them.  Trois  lits  nous 
avons.  Three  beds." 

"  Beds ! "    Madame  pounced  on  the 


word.  "  C'est  cela  !  No  beds,  Mon- 
sieur. Je  n'en  ai  pas." 

"Ah,  now  we  know  where  we  are." 
George  looked  round  triumphantly. 
"  Ecoutez,  Madame.  We  don't  want 
beds.  Nous  lea  desirons  jamais.  We 
have  them.  Trois  lits.  Wedon'twant 
them.  We  have  beds.  Comprenez?" 

"  No  beds, "explained  Madame  firmly. 

"  But  I  've  just  told  you- "  George 

plunged  again  into  the  maelstrom,  and 
a  pretty  girl  appeared  from  the  firelit 
room  behind  to  stir  him  to  his  highest 
flights  of  eloquence.  A  smell  of  savoury 
cooking  came  also,  and  out  in  the  street 
night  shut  down  dark  and  chill  aud 
sinister,  as  it  does  in  all  the  best  novels. 
John  let  part  of  the  kit  down  on  the 
door-sill.  It  was  his  way  of  explaining 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  was 
a  deeper,  more  intimate  call  than  the 
Call  of  tho  Wild.  Colin  moved  up  a 
step  and  turned  the  haunting-stop  full 
on.  Georgo  redoubled  his  efforts, 
making  them  very  clear  indeed.  We 
could  understand  almost  every  word  he 
said. 

Then  Madame  answered,  and  we 
could  understand  that  too. 
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"  No  beds,"  she  said. 

The  pretty  girl  smiled  in  a  troubled 
way  and  murmured  something  in  a  soft 
voice. 

"  She  says  they  haven't  got  any  beds 
in  the  rooms.  Fritz  took  them  all," 
interpreted  George.  "Ecoutcz,  Made- 
moiselle. We  have  beds.  Trois  li's. 
Nous  las  avons.  Tons  les  trois,  Oui. 
A  la  gare.  Absolument." 

Mademoiselle  looked  at  Madame  with 
a  kink  of  her  pretty  brows.  Madame 
rose  like  a  balloon  to  the  need. 

"  No  beds,"  she  said  very  distinctly, 
with  a  rounding  of  eyes  and  mouth. 
"No  beds,  Messieurs.  No  o-o — beds." 

Before  George  could  recover  John 
interfered.  He  makes  a  hobby  of  cut- 
ting Gordian  knots. 

"Oh,  what's  the  earthly  use  of 
telling  'em  we  have 
beds  when  they  can  see 
for  themselves  that  we 
haven't?  They  just 
think  we  can't  under- 
stand. Let's  go  up  and 
take  the  rooms  if  they  're 
decent.  Then  we'll  get 
the  stretchers  and  put 
'em  up.  That 's  the  only 
sort  of  argument  we  can 
handle." 

Manfully  George  went 
to  work  again.  And  re- 
luctant, and  yet  obviously 
fascinated  by  his  French, 
like  a  bird  by  a  i  ;ike, 
Mademoiselle  led  up  the 
narrow  stairs  and  into  a 
sizeable  room,  clean  as  a 
pin  and  as  naked.  On 
the  threshold  Madame 
washed  her  hands  of 
hope. 

"Begardez!  No  beds.  C'esta/reux!" 

George  began  again.  He  had  courage. 
Whatever  else  Nature  and  luck  denied 
him  there  was  no  question  of  that. 
For  a  little  it  looked  as  though  he  were 
in  sight  of  the  goal.  Then  Mademoiselle 
explained.  They  were  desolees,  but  the 
sales  Baches  had  stolen  all  the  beds,  and 
Madame  would  not  let  the  bare  rooms 
to  Messieurs  lea  Anglais.  It  would  not 
be  convcnable  when  they  had  no  beds. 

'•No  beds!"  Madame  appealed  to 
the  skylight  as  witness,  and  we  looked 
at  each  other.  It  was  getting  late  and 
the  others  would  have  rustled  all  the 
best  bivvies  by  now.  John  had  another 
brain-wave. 

"Let's  pantomime  it.  They  always 
understand  pantomime.  There 's  no  use 
saying  we've  got  beds  —  not  when 
George  has  to  say  it.  We  '11  show 
them." 

Earnestly  we  pantomimed  stretcher 
beds— our  own  stretcher  beds — and  re- 
poseful slumber  thereon.  "MonDicu!" 


cried  Mademoiselle,  retreating  in  haste. 
"No  beds,"  repeated  Madame,  uncon- 
vinced and  unafraid. 

"  She  means  that  she  doesn't  want 
to  have  us,"  said  John  in  cold  despair. 

"She'd  be  a  fool  if  she  did  now," 
answered  Colin  grimly.  "  Let 's  get 
out  of  this." 

And  then  John  had  a  third  brain- 
wave. He  ordered  George  on  guard, 
and  descended  with  Colin  in  search  of 
the  concrete  proof  of  our  sanity.  And 
Madame's  voice,  faint  yet  pursuing, 
followed  us  down. 

"  No  beds,"  it  said. 

In  ten  minutes  we  were  back  trium- 
phant with  the  three  stretchers.  It 
was  a  full  six  months  since  we  had 
written  to  England  for  them,  and  they 
had  come  at  last.  Visions  of  rest  went 


Grieved  Wife.  "  OH,  SIMON,  ALL  OVER  TOUB  NOO  CONTROLLED  TROUSERS." 


upstairs  with  us,  and  under  the  big 
eyes  of  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  and 
several  more  Madames  who  had  col- 
lected as  unobtrusively  as  a  silk  hat 
collects  dust  we  slashed  at  the  cover- 
ings, ripped  them  off  and  disclosed — 
three  deck-chairs. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the 
situation.  We  left  it  to  the  devil — or 
Madame.  And  she,  with  the  lofty 
serenity  of  one  who  through  long  and 
grievous  misunderstanding  has  won 
home  at  last,  was  completely  adequate. 

"  No  beds,"  she  said. 


THE   WAR-DOG'S  PARTY. 

(Continued.) 

I  EXPECTED,  of  course,  when  I  de- 
clared the  resolution,  "  Dogs  not  Door- 
mats," open  for  general  discussion-  that 
there  would  he  some  pretty  plain  bark- 
ing, but  nothing  calling  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Chair.  Britain's  dogs 
are  sound  at  heart,  even  if  they  do  talk 
a  bit  wildly  about  the  Tyranny  of  Man 
and  Rabbitism  and  Abolishing  the  Bis- 
cuiteer.  I  don't  agree  with  a  lot  of  it 
myself — wo  Airedalesliave  always  been 
conservatively  inclined  ;  but  I  am  hound 
to  say  that  three  years  in  the  Army 
open  one's  eyes  to  a  lot  of  things. 

Nothing  of  a  really  seditious  charac- 
ter was  said  until  the  Borzoi  com- 
menced to  address  the  meeting.  I 
had  always  disliked  the 
fellow  and  half  suspected 
him  of  being  an  An- 
archist or  the  president 
of  some  brotherhood  or 
other.  (It  'B  funny  how 
these  rascals,  whose  one 
idea  is  to  get  something 
which  belongs  to  some- 
body eUe  without  work- 
ing for  it,  always  call 
themselves  a  brother- 
hood.) But  those  Rus- 
sian dogs  have  such  a 
shifty  slinking  way  with 
them  that  you  can't  al- 
ways tell  what  they  are 
driving  at.  This  Borzoi 
chap  had  tried  once  or 
twice  to  interest  me  in 
what  he  called  the  Com- 
munity of  Bones  doc- 
trine, but  I  soon  found 


"ADOPTION. — Fine  healthy  boy,  3J  years; 
entire  surrender  to  good  home,  reception. 
5  bedrooms  ;  £1,100." — Provincial  Paper. 

What  an  exacting  young  rascal ! 

"Liebknecht  was  the 'son  of  a  father  who 
opposed  tyranny  in  earlier  days,  who  sounded 
the  toxin  for  liberty." 

Express  and  Star  (Wolverliampton) . 

But,  to  do  old  LIEBKNECHT  justice,  it 
was  the  son,  not  the  father,  who  spelt 
it  that  way. 


out  that  his  master  was  a  conscientious 
objector  and  a  vegetarian  and  that  the 
doctrine  really  meant  that  he  would  do 
the  communing  and  I  would  provide 
the  bones. 

The  rogue  began  with  some  fulsome 
ingratiating  remarks  about  how  pleased 
he  was  to  see  so  many  fine  representa- 
tives of  the  canine  race  prepared  to 
maintain  intact  their  sovereign  doghood 
whatever  the  sacrifice  might  entail. 
This  brought  loud  applause  from  the 
young  hotheads  ;  but  I  noticed  traces 
of  disgust  along  the  backs  of  the  older 
dogs.  The  time  had  passed,  he  con- 
tinued, for  speeches  and  resolutions 
and  votes  of  censure.  Dogs  must  act 
if  Man,  the  enemy,  was  to  be  finally 
crushed.  I  intervened  at  this  point  and 
told  the  Borzoi  he  must  moderate  his 
language,  upon  which  he  began  to 
bluster,  shouting  that  he  would  not  be 
put  down  by  an  arrogant  hireling  of 
effete  Militarism.  One  learns  to  prac- 
tise self-control  in  the  trenches,  so  I 
was  able  to  repress  an  inclination  to 
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assert  my  authority  then  and  there.  It 
was  no  use  striking  at  man  himself,  he 
went  on,  for  he  had  guns  and  whips 
and  stones  at  his  command.  We  must 
strike  at  him  through  his  children. 

Cries  of  dissent  greeted  this  state- 
ment, and  I  really  think  the  matter 
would  have  ended  then  and  there  only  it 
so  happened  that  none  of  those  present 
were  personally  interested  in  children, 
except  old  Betty  the  bulldog,  who  be- 
longs to  four  little  girls  who  treat  her 
sovereign  doghood  in  a  most  disrespect- 
ful way.  But  old  Betty  had  gone  to 
sleep,  and,  anyway,  she  is  rather  deaf 
and  has  no  teeth,  so  it 's  likely  she  would 
have  confined  herself  to  a  formal  snuffle 
of  protest.  "  Yes,"  shouted  the  Borzoi, 
now  thoroughly  worked  up,  "  let  every 
dog  take  a  solemn  oath  to  bite  every 
child  on  every  possibleoccasion— at  least 
when  no  one  is  looking — and  Man,  the 
oppressor,  will  soon  come  begging  for 
mercy  and  make  peace  with  us  on  our 
own  terms.  No  false  loyalty  or  ridi- 
culous sense  of  chivalry  must  withhold 
us,"  he  continued.  "  The  baby  in  the 
pram  to-day  is  the  man  with  the  whip 
of  to-morrow  and  must  be  bitten  with 
all  the  righteous  fury  of  outraged  dog- 
hood."  Cries  of  "  Shame  !  "  greeted  this 
remark.  I  decided  that  it  was  time  to 
interpose.  With  all  the  severity  at  my 
command  I  bade  the  wretch  be  silent. 


"Fellow  dogs,"  I  said,  "it  is  clear 
that  wa  must  -choose-  here  and  now, 
once  and  for  all,  between  Britishism 
and  Bolshevism.  Tails  up  those  who 
wish  to  remain  British  !  "  And  of  course 
every  tail  went  up.  "  Tails  up,  the  Bol- 
shevists !  "  But  the  Borzoi's  was  down 
beyond  -recall  and  shivering  between 
his  legs.  "  That  being  your  decision, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  continued, 
"  the  meeting  will  constitute  itself  a 
Committee  ot  Safety.  Remarks  have 
been  passed  about  your  Chairman 
and  the  canine  forces  of  His  Majesty 
that  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
challenged. •  All  I  ask  is  plenty  of 
room  and  no  favour." 

All  this  time  the  Borzoi  had  been 
edging  towards"  the  'door,  and  I  Keally 
think  he  would  have  tried  to  make  a 
dash  for  it,  only  at  the  last  minute  he 
caught  the  eye  of  the  Irish  wolfhound. 
It 's  no  good  running  away  from  a  dog 
like  that,  so  Bolshy  decided  to  stay  and 
face  the  music.  Well,  as  I  said  before, 
we  war  dogs  are  supposed  to  be  as 
modest  as'we  are  brave,  so  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  saying  that  down  our 
way  Bolshevism  hasn't  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  Of  course  Master,  when  he  saw  my 
ear,  pretended  to  be  angry,  but  he  knows 
a  war  dog  doesn't  fight  except  for  his 
country,  and  when  the  Borzoi's  owner 
came  round  next  day  to  complain 


Master  told  him  he  was  a  miserable 
Pacifist  and  had  no  locus  standi.  I  told 
Master  afterwards  that  the  Borzoi  had 
no  loci  standi  either,  because  I  "d  jolly 
well  nearly  chewed  them  off;  and 
he  laughed  and  gave  me  a  whole  cutlet 
with  a  lot  of  delicious  meat  on  it,  say- 
ing lie  wasn't  hungry  himself. 

Of  course  we  dogs  met  again  and 
adopted  the  rest  of  our  platform  ;  and 
I  don't  mind  saying  I  kept  a  pretty 
tight  grip  on  the  proceedings.  In  fact, 
several  resolutions,  such  as  those  deal- 
ing with  "Municipal  Dog's  -moat," 
"Babbits  in  Eegent's  Park,"  "  The  Pro- 
secution of  Untruthful  Parlourmaids," 
"  Shorter  Fur  and  Longer  Legs,"  were 
carried  without  discussion.  Naturally 
the  meetings  concluded  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chair,  to  which  I  replied 
(they  tell  me)  felicitously. 

That  is  how  the  War  Dogs'  Party 
came  into  being;  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  tell  that  little  terrier  fellow  from 
No.  10,  Downing  Street,  that  as  long 
as  his  master  remains  faithful  to  the 
Dog-in-the-Street  the  War  Dogs'  Party 
will  remain  faithful  to  him.  ALGOL. 


"  '  Tho  little  lass,  and  what  worlds  away," 
one  says  to  oneself  oil  coming  out  of  Mr. 
Rosing's  recital." — "  Times'  "  Musical  Critic. 

It 's  the  worst  pf  music  that  it  makes 
one  so  love-sick  and  sen.timental. 
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AN   EXPENSIVE   AMUSEMENT. 

"  As,"  says  one  of  Mr.  Punch's  many 
aud  very  welcome  correspondents, "  you 
will  probably  be  writing  for  the  benefit 
of  your  readers  a  short  handbook  on 
how  to  be  demobilised,  I  enclose  for 
your  guidance  rny  solicitor's  bill.  He 
was  engaged  from  November  12th  until 
I  returned  home  ou  leave  on  December 
30th  and  took  a  hand  in  the  game 
myself.  The  chief  work  was  tracing 
the  various  Government  Departments 
to  their  hidden  lairs  in  which  they  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasing  habit  of  exchang- 
ing minutes. 

"Some  day  perhaps  demobilisation 
will  reach  rne.  The  sooner  the  better, 
for  I  can  never  settle  this  account  on 
my  Army  pay." 

So  much  for  the  preamble.  Here, 
with  the  alteration  only  of  certain 
names,  is  the  document  itself.  Mr. 
Jones,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  to  which  the  Officer 
in  question  (whom  we  will  call  Mr. 
Lute)  wishes  to  return  : — 

1918.  *  ?•   ''• 
Nov.  12.  Attending  Mr.  Jones  ou  call- 
ing ou  the  telephone  as  tu 
Mr.  Lute  and  advising  him 
to  make  an  application  .     . 
•ri.  Attending       Demobilisation 
Office,  Whitehall  Gardens, 
when    the    place   was   too 
crowded  to  bo  seen  to-day. 
Engaged  nearly  two  hours  . 
Writing  Mr.  Lute  I  was  put- 
ting through  application    .        8 
,,  28.  Attending  New  Bridge  Street 
when  I  interviewed  Ofiicial 
and  he  handed  me  pivotal 
form  after  explaining  cir- 
cumstances   

,  20.  Attending  Mr.  Jones  ou  call- 
ing when  Mrs.  Lute  was 
present,  filling  in  form  after 
discussing  same.  Engaged 
3  to  3.50 10 


C    8 


IS    4 


Copy  to  keep  ...... 

,,  30.  Attending  New  Bridge  Street, 
interviewing  Official,  aud  he 
referred  Mr.  Lute's  case  to 
Mr.  Bedford  Smith,  105a, 
I  'orlina  n  Square,  Head  Food 
Department  for  your  district 

Dec.  2.  Attending  Portmau  Square, 
interviewing  Official,  when 
he  said  I  had  got  the  wrong 
form  and  requested  me  to 
go  to  Whitehall .  Gardens 
and  ask  them  about  it. 
Attending  Demobilisation 
Ofticeat  Whitehall  Gardens, 
interviewing  Official  when 
lie  wanted  to  know  how  I  had 
got  the  form  as  I  had  no 
business  to  have  it  as  the 
issue  of  them  had  been 
stopped,  aud  I  said  it  had 
been  given  to  me,  and  he 
was  unable  to  say  what 
should  bo  done  with  it,  but 
in  any  event  another  form 
ought  to  be  filled  up,  H  .0 . V. , 


13    4 


1918. 

and   he  hauded    me    sueli 
form.   Engaged  10.30  to  1  ; 

2  to  3.45 3 

Dec.  3.  Attending  Portman  Square 
office,  when  I  said  that  1 
had  been  to  the  office  at 
Whitehall  Gardens  and  they 
wanted  to  know  how  I  had 
got  the  pivotal  form,  but  IIP 
took  it  in  and  said  he  would 
refer  it  to  the  local  com- 
mittee at  once,  and  he  gave 
me  the  name  of  the  head 
man  there  and  suggested 
we  might  push  it  if  we  went 
to  him,  aud  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  R.C.V.  form. 
Attending  Whitehall  Gardens 
asking  what  they  wanted 
done  with  R.C.V.  form  and 
they  said  if  it  was  sent 
in  there  filled  up  it  would 
receive  attention  in  its  turn . 

Writing  Mr.  Jones  to  get  in 
touch  with  Local  Authority. 

5.  Attending  Mr.  Jones  on  tele- 
phono  as  to  getting  into 
touch  with  local  representa- 
tive, which  he  would  do  at 

once 

C.  Filling  up  same  and  writing 
them  therewith  .... 
,,  11.  Attending  Mr.  Jones  on  tele- 
phone when  he  said  Com- 
mittee had  recommended 
application  last  Friday 

riening 

,.  1-2.  Attending  Portman  Square, 
interviewing  Official  and 
they  had  not  received  re- 
commendation of  local  com- 
mittee   

13.  Attending  Mr.  Jones,  inform- 
ing him  thereof  on  tele- 
phone giving  mo  reference 
No.  and  he  would  send  on 
c.ipy  letter  to  him  by  local 
committee  recommending 

application 

10.  Attending  Portman  Square 
when  they  had  not  heard 
from  local  committee .  hand- 
ing them  copy  of  their 
letter  and  they  would  act 

on  that 

.,  18.  Writing    Mr.   Jones    as    to 
further    form    scut    in    to 

him  to  sign 

,,  10.  Attending  Portman   Square 
when  application  had  gone 

forward 

Telephoning  to  Mrs.  Lute  t<> 
that  effect.   Like  Mr.  Jones. 

•JO.  Writing  Mr.  Lute  as  to  the 
matter 

,,  23.  Attending  Portmau  Square 
Official  when  application 
was  ou  way  to  War  Office 
and  they  sa'id  you  would  be 
demobilised  shortly  .  .  . 
31.  Attending  Mr.  Lute,  showing 
me  correspondence  and  re- 
questing me  to  see  De- 
mobilisation Department, 

1919      Broad  Street. 
Jan.    2.  Attending  Broad  Street  who. 
they  had  removed  to  Hotel 
Windsor  and  obtaining  two 


f.  A. 


3    0 


1M     1 


1919. 

forms  to  fill  up  to  extend 
your  leave  while  your  case 
wont  through  if  necessary 
aud  they  knew  nothing 
about  your  case  .... 
Attending  at  your  office  get- 
ting Secretary  to  sign  form. 

Jan.  4.  Attending  Windsor  Hotel 
when  department  disbanded 
and  had  gone  to  Lancaster 

Gate 

Attending  you  reporting  on 
telephone     ...... 

,.    0.  Fare  aud  expenses  .... 


.t  s.  a. 


10  o 

s    0! 
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15 


THE  DRINK  OF  THE  GODS. 

A  PROHIBITIONIST'S  CANTICLE. 
LET  meaner  souls  make  merry 

O'er  cups  of  ruby  wine, 
With  claret,  port  or  sherry 

Their  tunes  incarnadine ; 
Let  little  boys  emphatic 

Become  o'er  ginger  b. 
Myself  I  grow  ecstatic 

About  a  drink  called  "Tea." 

Tea  elevates  one's  pecker, 

Rejuvenates  the  mind, 
Enriches  the  exchequer, 

Yet  never  makes  men  "  blind  "  ; 
NY  hen  footsore  aud  effete  I'm 

From  every  ache  sot  free, 
And  not  alone  at  tea-time 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  "Tea." 

It  tells  of  balmy  breezes 

That  blow  "o'er  Ceylon's  isle  " 
(While  HUBUK  mostly  pleasr- 

His  accent  here  is  vile) — 
Of  some  far-flung  plantation 

Where  Hindus  bend  the  kiiec  ; 
'Vnd  would  rny  occupation 

Were  prefixed  (ah ! )  by  "  Tea  " 

'Tis  told  in  classic  fablo 

The  nectar  served  to  Zeus 
At  his  Olympic  table 

Was  just  a  vinous  juice ; 
That  such  is  purely  fiction 

I  heartily  agree, 
Having  the  sound  conviction 

'Twas  nothing  less  than  "Tea." 


PAIUS,  .Saturday. 
The  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  imposing 
Salle  de  la  Grande  Horloge.     The  '  hall  of  the 
great  clock  '  is  about  30in.  long  by  15m.  wide. 
Xjtverpool  ECHO, 

"Imposing,"  indeed. 

"  Manchester' a  46,000,000  scheme  for  ob- 
taining water  supplies  from  Hawoswaler  was 
approved  last  night  at  a  meeting  of  rate- 
pavers  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  annual  in- 
creased consumption  of  water  had  been  a  litll 
over  a  million  gallons  per  head  per  day." 

Daily  Dispatch, 

The  new  slogan  of  the  temperance 
enthusiasts— What  Manchester  drinks 
to-day  England  will  drink  to-morrow. 


J  \M-AKY  ii'.t,   I!)!!).] 
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Visitor.   "BUT  THOSE  ATTACKS  OP  MALARIA  DON'T  LAST  LONG,  BO  THEY?" 

Tommy.   "MlNE  ISN'T  ORDINARY  MALARIA.      THE  DOCTOR  CALLS  IT  'MALINGERING  MALARIA."' 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
I  OWN  that  to  find  the  publishers,  those  sometimes  too 
generous  critics,  writing  upon  the  wrapper  of  An  English 
Family  (HuxcHiNSON)  an  appreciation  that  bracketed  it 
with  The  Newcomes,  did  little  to  predispose  me  in  its  favour. 
Later,  however,  when  I  had  read  the  book  with  an  in- 
creasing pleasure,  I  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  comparison 
was  by  no  means  wholly  unjustified.  Certainly  Mr.  HAROLD 
BEGBIE  has  written  a  very  charming  story  in  this  history 
of  the  FrothingJiams  and  the  growth  of  their  typically 
English  characters,  maturing  just  in  time  for  the  ordeal 
that  lias  tested  and  (one  is  proud  to  think)  triumphantly 
approved  the  spirit  of  our  country.  In  fact  these  memoirs 
of  Hugh  Frothingham  are  something  more  than  an  idle 
romance;  there  is  an  allegory  in  them,  and  some  touch  of 
propaganda,  cunningly  introduced  in  the  fine  character  of 
Tornincf,  the  great  surgeon  who  married  one  of  the 
frothingham  girls  and  was  bombed  in  the  hospital  raids. 
Through  the  varied  activities  of  the  family,  as  they  develop, 
passes  the  cleverly-shown  figure  of  Hugh,  the  narrator,  who, 
ttarting  with  fairer  prospects  than  any  of  the  others,  is 
ruined  by  indolence  and  an  income,  and  hardly  saved  by  the 
\\  ar  from  degenerating  into  the  torpid  existence  of  a  social 
pussy-cat.  Hugh  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  difficult 
art  of  seemingly  unconscious  self-revelation.  Altogether  I 
have  found  An  English  Family  greatly  to  my  taste,  dis- 
playing as  it  does  a  dignity  and  breadth  that  recall  not 
unworthily  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  novel.  But 
did  we  speak  of  Serbia  in  1914  ?  I  only  ask. 


High  Adventure  (CONSTABLE)  is  in  certain  ways  the  most 
fascinating  account  of  flying  and  of  fliers  which  has  como 
my  way.  Captain  NORMAN  HALL,  already  well  known  to 
readers  of  Kitchener's  Mob,  tells  us  in  this  later  book  how 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Escadrillo  Americaine  and  how 
he  learned  to  fly.  And,  as  his  modesty  is  beyond  all  praise,  I 
feel  sure  that  he  will  forgive  me  for 'saying  that  it  is  not  the 
personal  note  which  is  here  so  specially  attractive.  What 
makes  his  book  so  different  from  other  books  on  flying  is 
that  in  it  we  have  a  novice  suffering  from  all  sorts  of  mis- 
haps and  mistakes  before  he  has  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
his  art.  Whether  consciously  or  not  Captain  HALL  per- 
forms a  very  great  service  in  describing  the  life  of  a  flier 
while  his  wings  are— so  to  speak — only  in  the  sprouting 
stage.  In  an  introduction  Major  GROS  tells  us  of  the  work 
done  by  American  pilots  before  America  entered  the  War, 
a  delightful  preface  to  a  book  which  both  for  its  matter 
and  style  is  good  to  read. 

I  confess  at  once  that  The  Uproolirs  (STANLEY  PAUL)  is 
a  story  that  I  have  found  hard  to  understand.  There 
seems  an  idea  somewhere,  but  it  constantly  eluded  mo. 
To  begin  with,  exactly  who  or  what  were  the  Uprooters, 
and  what  did  they  uproot?  At  first  I  thought  the  answer 
was  going  to  name  Major  and  Mrs.  Elton,  who  for  no  very 
sufficient  reason  would  go  meddling  ol'f  to  Paris,  and  trans- 
porting thence  the  brother  and  sister  Ormsby  to  Ireland. 
The  Ormsbys  had  been  happy  and  (apparently)  harmless 
enough  hitherto,  but  once  uprooted  they  promptly  developed 
the  most  unfortunate  passions — reciprocated,  moreover — 
for  their  well-wishers.  The  obvious  and  laudable  moral  of 
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which  is,  nover  remove  your  neighbour  from  his  chosen 
landmarks.  Later,  however,  it  became  apparent  that 
Mr.  J.  A.  T.  LLOYD  had  a  more  subtle  interpretation  for 


Department."  The  obvious  inference  being  that  it  ought 
to  he.  Avery,  you  observe,  had  more  practical  sense  than 
the  majority  of  heroes,  few  of  whom  would  ever  have 


his  title  in  the  activities  of  a  band  of  pacifists,  headed  by  a   thought  of  this,  or,  at  any  rate,  mentioned  it. 
multi-millionaire,  who  called  himself  an  American,  though 
somehow  his  name,  ScJurartz,  hardly  inspired  me  with  any 


feelings  of  real  confidence.  On  his  derth-bed,  however, 
this  gentleman  reveals  blood  of  the  most  Prussian  blue, 
confessing  that  his  wealth  has  actually  been  derived  from 
the  dividends  of  Frau  BERTHA;  and  as  tho  War  has  by  this 
time  resolved  the  emotional  difficulties  of  tho  other  charac- 


Baroness  OKCZY'S  romance  of  old  Cambrai,  Flotver  if  the 
Lily  (HODDEU  AND  STOUGHTON),  should  not  be  regarded  as 
in  any  way  bearing  upon  tho  more  modern  history  of  that 
remarkable  city.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  war ;  it 
has  a  war  of  its  own,  a  rapid  affair  of  bows  and  arrows, 
scaling  ladders  and  such  desperate  situations  as  can  be,  and 


Really,  the  delight  of  the 
publishers  over  Cecily  anil  the, 
Wide  World  (HUHST  ANT> 
BLACKETT)  is  almost  touching. 
On  the  outside  of  the  wrapper 
they  call  it  "  charming,"  and  are 
at  the  further  pains  to  advise 
me  to  "  read  first  the  turnover 
of  cover,"  where  I  find  them 
letting  themselves  go  in  such 
terms  as  "true  life,"  "sincerity," 
"charm"  (again),  "courage," 
and  tho  like.  The  natural  re- 
sult of  all  which  was  that  I  ap- 
proached the  story  prepared  for 
the  stickiest  of  American  cloy- 
fiction.  I  was  most  pleasantly 
disappointed.  Miss  ELIZABETH 
F.  CORBKTT  has  chosen  a 
theme  inevitably  a  little  senti- 
mental, but  her  treatment  of  it 
is  throughout  of  a  brisk  and 
tonic  sanity,  altogether  different 
from— well,  you  know  the  sort 
of  stuff  I  have  in  mind.  Cecily 
was  the  discontented  wife  of  Avcnj  Fairchild,  a  young 
doctor  with  three  children  and  a  fair  practice.  After  a  while 
her  discontent  so  increased  that  she  betook  herself  to  the 
wide,  wide  world,  to  live  her  own  life.  And  as  both  she  and 
Avcry  before  long  fell  cheerfully  in  love  with  other  persons 
I  suppose  the  move  could  so  far  be  counted  a  success. 
Before,  however,  the  divorce  facilities  of  tho  land  of  freedom 
could  bring  the  tale  to  one  happy  ending  an  accident  to 
Cecily's  motor  and  the  long  arm  that  delivered  her  to  her 
husband's  professional  care  brought  it  to  another.  I  am 
left  wondering  how  this  denouement  would  have  been 
affected  if  Avery  had  been,  say,  a  dentist,  or  of  any  other 
calling  than  the  one  that  so  obviously  loaded  the  dice  in 
his  favour.  I  repeat,  however,  a  distinctly  well-written 
and  human  story,  almost  startling! v  topical  too  in  one 
place,  where  Dr.  Avery  observes,  "  There  's  a  lot  of  grippe 


tors  the  story  comes  to  its  somewhat  procrastinated  finish,  were,  saved  by  tho  arrival  of  the  right  man,  single-handed, 
My  own  belief  in  it  had  to  endure  two  tests,  of  which  the  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  moment.  Familiar  as  is  his 
less  was  inflicted  by  a  scene 
specifically  placed  in  a  "dim 
second  clans  carriage "  on  the 
L.&N.W.R.  in  1916;  and  the 
greater  by  the  cri  de,  cceitr  of  the 
lady,  whose  husband  surprised 
her  with  her  lover:  "Edmund, 
get  that  murderous  look  out  of 
your  eyes,  the  look  of  that 
dreadful  ancestor  in  the  portrait 
gallery  !  "  I  ask  you,  does  that 
carry  conviction  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ? 


SCENE. — Cologne — Present  Day. 

"  GlE  Yj:  CUOGOLATK  !  GlK  YE  CHOCOLATE.'!  D'VK  THINK 
I'VE  HEKX  BOdBIN'  ri'  AS'  DODN  IX  FRONT  O1  TOCU  AULD 
MOS  FOR  FOUR  YEAU8  JUST  TAB  COME  HEBE  AS1  GIE  YE 
CHOCOLATE?" 


IS 


type  in  novels  of  this  adventur- 
ous kind,  I  think  I  shall  never 
tire  of  the  consummate  swords- 
man hero  who  impersonates,  for 
political  and  matrimonial  ends, 
a  man  of  infinitely  higher  degree 
but  far  less  real  worth  than  him- 
self, handling  the  vicarious  busi- 
ness with  an  incredible  adroit- 
ness, but  mistakenly  carrying 
by  storm  the  love  of  the  lady 
for  himself.  The  lady  is  so  con- 
foundedly attractive  in  these 
circumstances,  possibly  because 
there  is  about  them  a  tonic  which 
lends  additional  colour  to  the 
feminine  cheek  and  a  new  brilli- 
ance to  the  oye.  And,  however 
bitter  may  bo  the  first  moment 
when  the  true  personalities  are 
divulged,  it  all  comes  right  in 
the  end.  Hero  is  a  story  of 
intrigue  and  battle  and  love, 
written  in  the  necessary  phrase- 
ology of  the  time  and  woven 
round  (and,  I  trust,  consistent 
with)  the  historical  contest  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  French 
Powers,  disputing  the  terrain 
of  Flanders ;  in  every  way  a 
worthy  successor  of  The.  Scarlet 
Pimpernel.  It  is  inevitable  to 
suggest  that  this  story  should 
also  bo  dramatised  in  due 
course ;  it  would  make  as  a  play 
an  instant  and  irresistible  ap- 
peal to  that  great  public  which 
loves  the  theatre  most  when  it 
most  theatrical.  And  it  is 


doubtless  destined  ulso  for  the  Movies. 


More  Secrets  of  the  Fleet. 

'•1'cw  people  realise  the  difficulty  senior  officers  in  the  Nuvy  who 
are  married  and  have  children  have  in  making  both  ends  meet. 
Naval  officers  who  entered  over  fifteen  years  ago  did  not,  ;ts  a  rule, 
come  from  the  married  classes." — Sunday  Paper. 


•'Whilst  waiting   to  be  bathed,   an  old  blind  female  inmatv.   of 

the Institution  fell  to  the  floor,  breaking  her  thigh.     Her  injury 

has  accentuated  her  death  from  bronchitis.'' — liirmingliam  Cost. 

With  a  grave  accent,  we  fear. 


in  town,  and  it 's  a  thing  that  isn't  reported  to  tho  Health  |  dealers  sufficiently  wild. 


'•The  war  broke  Germany's  hold  on  world's  wild  animal  trade,  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  chairman  states.  Zoos  and  circuses  arc 
now  turning  to  British  dealers  to  fill  their  cages."-  l-'mihirj  Paper. 

Provided  that  the  above  paragraph  has  made  the  British 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tin:  Germans  refer  to  tho  Armistice 
•iiitions    as    Waffenstillatandever- 

Hiuji'ii.    Wo  hope  it,  will  be  worse 
oven  than  they  think. 

•  •re  is  no  truth  in  tho  rumour  that 

amon;,'  tlio  many  new  performancos  of 
i't  which  nro  promised  there  will 
bo  ono  in  aid  of  tho  fund  for  brighten- 
ing tlie  lives  of  the  clergy,  with  the 
Gloomy  Dean  as  tho  Gloomy  Dane. 

"  We  Americans  do  not  consider  our- 
selves tho  salt  of  tho  earth,"  says 
Senator  HENUT.  No,  but  their  bacon 

certainly  is.  ...  ,. 


public  will  be  sold  to  one  purchaser. 
In  tho  event  of  tho  purchaser  deciding 
to  use  it  as  a  pocket-handkerchief  he 
can  have  it  hemstitched  for  a  trilling 
sum. 


In  view  of  tho  fact 
liero  is  a  largo 
quantity  of  marma- 
lade in  the  country, 
it  has  been  decided 
to  release  it.  This  is 
such  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  prob- 
lem that  people  are 
wondering  whether 
the  Food  Ministry 
thought  of  that  one 
themselves. 

v 

Our  heart  goes  out 
to  the  soldier  who, 
when  ottered,  on  de- 
mobilisation, the  op- 
tion of  tilty-two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  or 
a  standard  suit,  re- 
plied that  ho  would 
rather  pay  the  fine. 


Improvement  is  reported  in  tho  con- 
dition of  the  taxi-cab  driver  who  had 
a  seizure  in  Piccadilly  Circus  while 
attempting  to  say  "Thank  you"  to  a 
fare. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  Kensington  man  who  last  week 
managed  to  board  a  tube  train  has  con- 
sented to  write  a  hook  about  it. 

Writing  to  a  contemporary  a  Leeds 
correspondent  says  that  he  does  not 
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Tho  only  surprising 

tiling  about  Mr.  C.  B. 

COCHHAN'H  proposal  for  a  Peace  Fair 
in  Hyde  Park,  to  be  arranged  largely 
by  himself,  is  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  Serpentine  dance  for  DELYSIA. 

:;:     -.;: 

The  Australian  Government  proposes 
to  send  returned  Australian  soldiers  to 
prospect  for  minerals  in  the  Northern 
Territories.  Whether  they  will  be  in- 
terested in  them  after  their  experience 
in  England  in  failing  to  locate  quarts 
is  another  matter. 

*  :  :•.: 

Sir  EDWARD  ELGAK  has  dedicated  hb 
now  orchestral  work,  "  Polonia,"  to 
M.  PADEUKWSKI.  The  report  that 
the  distinguished  pianist-politician  is 
thinking  of  retorting  with  a  fugue, 
"Stiltonia,"  is  not  confirmed. 

'•','•      '•','• 

Tho  Aircraft  Salvage  branch  an- 
nounces that  not  less  than  ono  thousand 
five  hundred  yards  of  tho  aeroplane 
linen  which  is  being  disposed  of  to  the 

VOL.  CLVf. 
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PLACES   MOKE  OB  LESS   AT  ONCE. 


think  much  of  an  inactive  corporation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  rationing  we  didn't  think 
active  ones  Wore  being  worn. 

As  a  result  of  munition  work,  says  a 
health  journal,  quite  a  number  of  men 
have  given  up  smoking  tobacco.  We 
suppose  the  theory  is  that  they  have 
n-nv  taken  to  smoking  threepenny 
cigars.  ,:  :, 

Mrs.  MAGGIE  HATHWAY  of  Montana 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  running  a 
six-hundred-acre  farm  without  the  help 
of  men's  labour.  After  all  wo  men 
must  admit  that  her  sporting  effort  is 
a  distinct  score  for  the  second  oldest 
sex  in  tho  world. 

'''* 

Anglesea  Police  Commission  are 
offering  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a 
do/en  for  rats'  tails  to  residents  of  tho 
county.  Some  difficulty  is  expected  in 


distinguishing  local  from  imported  tails 

once  they  are  separated  from  tho  rat. 

*  * 

In  connection  with  the  offers  for 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  it  appears  that  one 
of  tho  would-be  purchasers  declares 
that  ho  was  more  syndicate  than 
sinning.  ^  „. 

In  connection  with  tho  epidemic  of 
burglaries  in  London,  The  Daily  E.rprcss 
has  now  published  a  leader  note  saying 
thero  have  been  too  many  of  late.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  have  tho  desired 
effect.  ^  >.. 

* 

Wo  are  glad  to  report  that  tho  gentle- 
man who,  at  tho  Bi'iixs  festival,  upon 
being  asked  if  he  would  take  a  little 
haggis  replied  that  he 
wouldn't  mind  trying 
a  wing,  managed  to 

escape  with  his  life. 
*  * 

A  West  Harnpstead 
architect  has  designed 
a  cottage  in  which 
thero  will  be  no  bricks 
in  the  walls,  no  timber 
in  the  roof,  no  slates 
or  tiles  and  no  regis- 
ter grates.  Too  late. 
Jerry-builders  accom- 
plished that  trick 
years  ago. 

* ' 

While  walking  in 
Highams  Park.Ching- 
ford,  says  a  contem- 
porary, a  postman 
picked  up  a  package 
containing  one  ounce 
of  butter.  To  his 
eternal  credit  lot  it  bo 
said  that  he  at  once 
took  it  to  the  nearest  police  station. 

*  * 

The  best  brains  of  the  country  are 
still  exercised  by  the  alleged  need  of 
brightening  cricket.  One  of  our  own 
suggestions  is  that  the  bowler  should 
bo  compelled  to  do  three  Jazz-steps 
and  two  Fox-trots  before  delivering 
tho  ball.  .,  ,. 

'  * ' 

A  typist  recently  fell  from  a  moving 
train  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  railway,  but 
was  able  to  get  up  and  walk  towards 
her  destination.  We  hear  sho  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  the  guard  when  she 
overtook  the  train. 

From  o,  feuilleton : — 

"  Ho  had  a  cleft  in  his  chain  which  Eosc- 
maric  thought  most  attractive." 

Evening  News. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  We 
should  have  thought  it  suggested  the 
Missing  Link. 


ABBIVAL  AT  THE  QUAI  D'ORSAY 
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EVICTED. 

(A  common  scandal,  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government.) 

I  WAS  amazed  the  other  day  to  hear 
that  my  landlord  had  called  to  see  me. 
Hitherto  our  intercourse  had  been  by 
letter  and  we  had  had  heated  differences 
on  the  subject  of  repairs.  His  stand- 
point seemed  to  be  that  landlords  were 
responsible  for  repairs  only  to  lightning 
conductors  and  weathercocks.  My 
house  possesses  neither  of  these  desir- 
able adjuncts. 

I  moved  an  armchair  so  that  no  one 
sitting  in  it  could  fail  to  sec  the  damp- 
est wall  and  ordered  him  to  be  shown 
in. 

He  was  a  most  benevolent-looking 
old  gentleman,  and  I  felt  1  had  done 
him  an  injustice  in  regarding  him  as  a 
property  shark. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,"  he  said,  shaking 
me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Do  sit  down,"  I  said.  "That  chair 
is  the  most  comfortable.  Don't  be 
afraid.  At  that  distance  from  the  wall 
the  damp  won't  affect  you." 

"  So  glad  to  see  how  comfortable  you 
are  here,"  said  the  benevolent  one. 

"  If  we  could  occasionally  have  a  hot 
bath  we  should  be  more  comfortable, 
but  the  kitchen  range  is  impossible." 

"What  you  need,  my  friend,  is  a 
house  of  your  £wn  so  that  you  can 
adapt  it  to  your  own  ideas.  How 
would  you  like  this  house?" 

My  breath  was  taken  away.  Had 
the  kindly  one  come  to  present  me  with 
a  house  ?  Was  I  to  be  the  object  of  an 
amiable  plutocrat's  benevolence? 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  I  said. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  he  said,  slapping 
me  amiably  on  the  knee. 

I  gasped  for  breath.  In  my  time  I 
had  had  boxes  of  cigars  given  me,  but 
never  houses. 

"  For  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  as  you 
are  the  tenant,"  continued  the  benevo- 
lent one. 

I  gasped  for  breath  again. 

"  But  you  bought  it  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  just  before  the  War,"  1 
said  when  I  had  recovered. 

"  Ah,  before  the  War,"  chuckled  the 
philanthropist. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  afford  fifteen 
hundred  pounds." 

The  benevolent  one  looked  disap- 
pointed in  me.  "  Dear  me,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  wanted  so  much  to-  sell  it  to 
you.  Well,  I  shall  have  to  give  you 
notice  to  quit  in  June.  This  house 
must  be  sold." 

'•  But  I  can't  get  another  house." 

"You  can  have  this  house.  But 
surely  you  have  some  friend  who  will 
advance  you  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

"You   don't   know    my  friends.     It 


would  he  very  awkward  to  be  turned 
into  the  street." 

"  You  should  have  a  house  of  your 
own  and  be  independent.  Every  man 
should  own  his  home.  Now  can't  you 
think  of  some  friend  who  could  assist 
you?  " 

"  Could  you  lend  me  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  for  a  rather  speculative  invest- 
ment ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Since  my  kindly  consideration  for 
a  tenant  is  treated  with  mockery  I  give 
you  written  notice  to  leave.  A  '  For 
Sale'  board  will  be  placed  in  your 
garden.  A  clause  in  the  lease  author- 
ises me  to  do  that.  I  wish  you  good 
morning." 

Well,  I  am  to  be  evicted,  and,-as  I  "m 
not  an  Irishman,  no  one  will  care.  I 
shall  not  lie  in  waib  with  a  shot-gun  for 
my  landlord.  But  there  is  no  clause 
in  the  lease  forbidding  me  from  putting 
up  my  sale  announcement  beside  the 
landlord's.  It  will  run  : — 

FOR  SALE 
THIS  UNDESIRABLE  PROPERTY 

COST  £550  IN  1913. 

Never  been  repaired  since. 

Damp  guaranteed  to  come  through 

every  wall. 

Mice  can  run  under  the  doors  but  there 
is  not  sufficient  space  for  cats  to  follow 

them. 

The  Kitchen  Range  is  unusable.  . 
All   hope   of    baths   abandon  ye   who 

enter  here. 
One  half  of  the  windows  won't  open — 

the  others  won't  shut. 
All  chimneys  smoke  in  all  winds. 
A  unique  chance  for  the  War-rich. 


THE    PUFF    ERRATIC. 

The  New  Statesman  contains  a  letter 
from  Mr.  ARNOLD  BENNETT,  disclaiming 
all  responsibility  for  the  publisher's 
official  description  of  his  new  novel 
printed  on  the  "  jacket "  or  paper  cover 
thereof.  It  had  not  been  submitted  to 
him  for  approval  and  he  knew  nothing 
of  it.  Mr.  BENNETT  is,  of  course,  en- 
titled to  his  protest,  but  we  greatly 
hope  that  publishers  will  not  be  in- 
duced thereby  to  abstain  from  supply- 
ing these  interesting  summaries.  If 
only  the  method  could  be  applied  to 
standard  works  the  results  would  be 
even  more  illuminating.  As  for  example : 
"  HAMLET." 

This  delicious  comedy  is  the  romance 
of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  which,  un- 
like other  romances,  begins  after  his 
marriage :  with  Polonia,  daughter  of 
Horatio,  who  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged to  both  Bosenstern  and  Guilden- 
cranz.  Hamlet,  by  joining  a  troupe  of 
strolling  players,  offends  his  uncle,  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  is  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 


Brilliant  pictures  of  society  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark  Hill  and  Heligoland 
alternate  with  sparkling  studies  of  the 
inner  life  of  a  touring  company  on  the 
Continent. 

"  Can  a  woman  love  three  men  ?  "  is 
the  theme  of  this  engrossing  extra- 
vaganza. 

"  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING." 

In  a  series  of  exciting  episodes,  writ- 
ten in  fluent  heroic  couplets,  the  author 
gives  us  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Court  of  Kimj 
Arthur,  an  early  British  sovereign,, 
whose  stately  home  was  situated  on 
the  Cornish  Riviera. 

Owing  to  the  compromising  atten- 
tions which  he  pays  to  Elaine,  the 
Lady  of  Shalott,  the  King  alienates  the 
affections  of  Queen  Guinevere  and  is 
slain  by  one  of  his  knights,  Lancelot 
by  name. 

Winsome  women,  gallant  paladins 
and  mysterious  magicians  throng  the-e 
fascinating  pages,  which  incidentally 
throw  much  light  on  the  theological 
problems  discussed  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  among  whom  Merlin, 
Vivien  and  Enid  are  especially  pro- 
minent. 

'•VANITY  FAIR." 

Major  Dobbin,  a  beau  sabreur  of  irre- 
sistible charm,  is  on  the  point  of  elop- 
ing with  Amelia  O.iborne,  the  wife  of 
a  brother-officer,  when  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  breaks  out  and  Dobbin  is 
slain.  Captain  Osborne,  in  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  Amelia  has 
shared  her  betrayer's  fate,  marries  the 
beautiful  Becky  Sharp  and  is  tried  for 
bigamy,  but  is  acquitted,  as  Becky 
Sharp  is  proved  to  have  been  already 
married  to  an  Indian  Nabob  of  the 
name  of  Craivleij.  On  the  death  of 
Craiuhy,  Becky  marries  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne,  becomes  deeply  religious  and 
dies  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

"  Is  marriage  a  failure  ?  "  is  the  prob- 
lem of  this  kaleidoscopic  drama,  which 
is  handled  with  all  the  author's  well- 
known  soulful  verve. 


"Smith  Minor"  again. 

"  Apellesfuit  cants  Alexandra propter 
comitate."  "  Apples  were  dear  in  the 
days  of  Alexander  on  account  of  the 
Committee."  (?  Food  Controller.) 


"A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
responsible  local  authority  to  provide  thirty 
new  houses  in  accordance  with  the  Local 
Government  Board's  scheme.  The  houses  re- 
quired were — first,  those  which  were  unfit  for 
human  habitation." — Sussex  Paper, 

And,  to  judge  by  some  of  the  fantastic 
designs  for  rural  cottages  published  in 
the  newspapers,  those  are  what  they 
will  probably  get. 
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THE   ORDER   OF  RELEASE. 

PIVOTAL  Pio  (demobilised).  "SO    LONG,    LEAGUE    OF    EATIONS.      SEE    YOU    LATEE," 
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THE    REAL    DALRYMPLE. 

You  would  feel  quite  uncomfortable 
if  you  hoard  Dalrymple  talk.  He  con- 
veys the  impression  that  everything  is 
badly  in  the  way  and  ought  to  be 
removed  at  once.  That 's  his  view. 
Dalrymple  has  no  patience  with  the 
social  system.  This  includes  every- 
thing, from  the  washing  bill  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Dalrymple  said  the  General  Election 
made  him  impatient.  By  the  way, 
Dalrymple  is  a  fine  upstanding  person- 
age, with  just  the  coloured  hair  the 
lady  novelists  dote  on,  and  eyes  in  har- 
mony ;  but  despite  his  handsome  placid 
hearing  Dalrymple  is  a  lire-eater  of 
the  hungriest. 

"  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  mako 
a  clean  sweep  of  everything,"  lie  said. 
"  Money  is  an  anachronism,  and  in  a 
perfectly  ordered  State  would  not  bo 
required." 

Of  course  it  is  no  more  use  arguing 
with  Dalrymple  than  it  would  ho  to 
attempt  a  controversy  on  naval  affairs 
with  Lord  Nelson  on  his  pedestal. 

And  then  there  is  this  about  Dal 
rymple — you  remetuber  what  some 
Court  poet  said  concerning  Louis  Tin: 
FOUUTKKNTH  ;  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
H'ltaml  lo  lloi  pnrlc — well,  apparently 
everything  and  everybody  else  had  to 
put  up  the  shutters.  1  forget  exactly 
how  the  thing  ran.  It  is  just  so  with 
Dalrymple.  He  comes  into  my  room 
in  tflo  City  and  warms  himself,  though 
no  fire  is  needed  to  fan  his  enthusiasm 
for  destruction.  The  Bolsheviks  are 
peaceable  Sunday  folk  compared  svith 
him.  A  Nihilist  on  a  war  footing 
would  be  considered  Quaker-like  in  his 
symptoms. 

Dalrymple  is  neck  or  nothing.  He 
is  a  whole-hogger  even  to  the  most  in- 
digestible bit  of  crackling. 

"  What  we  want  is  a  fresh  start,"  he 
said.  "  Then  you  could  begin  anew  and 
everybody  would  have  a  chance.  Burn 
things,  blow  them  up,  leave  nothing  ; 
then  we  should  see  something.  Your 
whole  scheme  is  faulty.  Your  Under- 
ground—  "  Dalrymple  has  an  irritat- 
ing habit  of  fathering  things  on  me, 
which  is  unfair,  for,  as  regards  the 
Tubes,  for  instance,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  have  not  even  a  share,  and  often  not 
a-s  much  as  a  strap. 

"  But  the  Underground  is  only  a  bit 
overcrowded,"  I  ventured  to  say.  "  It 
can't  help  that,  you  know." 

"  It  is  all  wrong,"  said  Dalrymple. 
"  The  entire  gadget  is  defective.  Look 
at  France,  look  at  America,  look  at  Ger- 
many and  Hussia  and  the  Jugo- Slavs." 

It  was  rather  breathless  work  look- 
ing at  all  these  nations  and  peoples, 
but  I  did  my  best.  Dalrymple  is  par- 


ticularly strong  when  it  is  a  question 
of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  lie  always  gave 
me  the  idea  that  he  spent  his  Satur- 
day afternoons  enunciating  chatty 
pleasantries  in  Trafalgar  Square  and 
on  Tower  Hill. 

But — you  might  just  seo  the  finish 
—Dalrymple  was  not  doing  anything 
of  the  sort  the  afternoon  that  I  was 
out  house-hunting.  Yes,  it  is  true. 
You  will  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that 
I  found  any  difficulty  in  tracking  down 
an  eligible  villa,  but  that  is  the  case. 

Th;j  quest  took  ma  to  a  pleasant 
semi-rural  neighbourhood  where  there 
was  room  for  gardens  with  the  bor- 
ders edged  with  the  nice  soft  yellow- 
tinted  box,  and  rose  walks,  and  dainty 
I  liltlo  arbours,  and  fandangled  appur- 
tenances which  amateur  gardeners  love 
witli  perfect  justification. 

And  there  was  Dalrymple.     I  won't 

deceive  you.     I  recognised  him  on  the 

other  side  of  a  low  oak  fence,     lie  was 

wearing  an  old   hat  of  the  texture  of 

the  bit  of  headgear  which  the  man  who 

|  impersonates  Napoleon  at  the  music- 

I  hall  doubles  up  and  plays  tricks  with, 

'only    Dalrymplo's    hat    had    obviously 

I  been  white  and  was  now  going  green 

ami  other  colours  with  wear  and  tear. 

And  wherever  Dalrymple  went  a 
small  cherub  in  a  holland  frock  went 
too.  The  cherub  would  be  about  five. 
Dalrymplo  was  fashioning  a  hen-coop 
out  of  two  or  three  soap-boxes.  Both 
ho  and  the  cherub  ceased  activities 
when  I  hailed  and  approached  ;  and  I 
stopped  to  dinn'.-r.  Dalrymple  told  me 
he  rather  fancied  he  could  wangle  me 
a  bungalow. 

"  I  know   the  agent  chap,"  he  said, 
!  as  wo  sampled  a  very  pleasant  glass  of 
I  port.     "Of  course  they  want  to  keep  it 
'fairly  dark  or  we  should  bo  swamped. 
I  have  taken  a  lot  of  trouble  myself, 
you  know,  and  am  just  starting  gar- 
dening lectures  at  our  club." 

So  he  went  on — the  house,  his  new 
roses,  the  hens,  the  jam  his  wife  made, 
the  idea  he  had  for  a  winter  garden  in 
the  interests  of  his  wife's  mother,  who 
could  then  take  the  air  in  her  Bath- 
chair. 

"But,"  I  said,  "you  want  to  sweep 
everything  away.  You  aim  at  sending 
villages  like  this  to  pot — your  own 
word,  you  remember.  And  then  there 
are  the  Jugo-Slavs — 

Dalrymplo  winked  and  handed  tne 
the  cigars. 

I  fancy  he  is  a  fraud. 


"AEROPLANE    PLIGHT   TO   INDIA. 

PREPARATIONS    FOB    DECEPTION   IN    DELHI." 

Enylisliman  (Calcutta). 
But  the  aviators,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt   about  their  bona 
fides,  wisely  landed  at  Karachi. 


MY  SERGEANT-MAJOR-DOMO. 
WHEN  WILSON  has  abolished  War 
And  grim  Bellona  claims  no  more 

The  greatest  of  her  sons, 
What  job  has  Pe  ice  to  offer  thee 
That  shall  fulfil  thy  destiny, 

O  Sergeant-Major  Buns? 

Shall  thy  great  .voice,  atwhose  behests 
Trembled  a  hundred  martial  breasts, 

Be  hoard  without  a  smile 
Urging  astonished  Cingalese 
To  tap  the  tapering  rubber  trees 

Upon  their  distant  isle? 

Shall  thy  dread  presence  clothed  in 
tweed 

Be  seen,  O  Buns,  without  the  meed 

Oi!  some  regretful  sigh, 
I'Yi'sh  from  the  triumphs  of  the  trench 
l"pon  the  Opposition  Bench 

Begging  the  SPEAKER'S  eye? 

Nay,  rather  let  thy  mighty  mind 
At  length  its  true  vocation  find 

In  the  domestic  sphere; 
The  trivial  round,  the  common  task 
Shall  furnish  all  thou  needst  to  ask — 

There  shalt  thou  earn  thy  beer. 

Yes,  thou  shalt  play  a  worthy  role, 
I'bou  great  unconquerable  soul, 

Within  my  humble  Hat; 
For  when  thy  voice  shall  thunder, 

"  Where 
Is    master's   cream?"    what    maid 

shall  dare 
Invoke  the  mystic  cat? 

And  what  of  volatile  Miss  Gripps? 
The  weekly  notice  on  her  lips 

Shall  wither  at  thy  look. 
And  still  one  triumph  waits  for  thee — 
And,  oh !  may  1  be  there  to  see — 

When  thou  shalt  face  my  cook! 


"DATE  I-'IXKD   FOR   HANGING 
RETAILERS." 

Provincial  Paper. 

And  some  of  them  richly  deserve  it. 


"The  League  will  reconsider  traety  obliga- 
tions from  time  to  time. 

The  League  will  reconsider  traeyt  obliga- 
tions from  time  to  time." — Keening  Paper. 

And  then  the  printer  gave  it  up. 

"A  Ilandley  Page,  with  two  Rolls-Royco 
engines,  was  the  first  and  only  machine  to  fly 
to  India,  and  was  the  fir.it  and  only  machine  to 
fly  to  India,  and  is  the  second  to  fly  to  India." 

Daily  Paper. 

Not  the  third  and  cnly,  as  for  the  mo- 
ment we  were  tempted  to  believe. 


"Young  Educated  Girl  Pupil  Wanted,  help 
animals;  live  clergyman's  family;  pocket- 
money." — Newcastle  Journal. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  a  really  live 
clergyman.  So  many  parsons  nowa- 
days are  accused  of  being  dead-alive. 
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THE    SPREAD    OF    EDUCATION. 

Miliil.   "NO,  MUM,  I'M  NOT  GOING  TO  STAY  IN  THIS  HOUSE  TO  BE  INSULTED  BY  HAVING   'SLAVEY1  WBITTKN  ON  THE  MAT.' 


DAILY  AND  MAILY. 

Mr.  Daily  hurst  into  the  room,  slam- 
ming the  door  behind  him,  to  find 
Mr.  Maily  seated  before  the  fire. 

"Maily,  you're  not  getting  things 
done,"  he  shouted  as  he  walked  swiftly 
up  and  down  the  Turkey  carpet. 

"  Only  buttoning  my  spat,  Daily," 
said  Mr.  Maily.  Then  he  too,  spring- 
ing from  his  chair,  walked  rapidly  to 
and  fro.  But  whereas  Mr.  Daily  chose 
the  route  between  the  window  and  the 
motto,  "  Do  something  else  NOW  !  " 
Mr.  Maily  took  the  line  between  the 
fireplace  and  "  Keep  on  keeping  on !  " 
(or  they  seldom  felt  compelled  to  stick 
to  one  direction. 

"Maily,  I'm  worried,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Daily  in  passing.  "  Things  seem 
to  be  easing  down.  Even  you  are  not 
so  nimble  as  you  were.  This  silence 
of  the  public  troubles  me — haven't  been 
saying  things  about  us  for  a  long  time." 

'  Some  people  even  praise  us,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Maily,  disgust  mingling 
with  the  perspiration  on  his  face. 

"  Wo  '11  be  damned  if  we  put  up  with 
praise,"  Mr.  Daily  declared. 

"  We  shall.  We  'd  give  praise  if 
they  'd  damn  us,"  said  Mr.  Maily. 


"  Never  be  funny,  Maily,  if  you  can 
help  it,"  warned  Mr.  Daily.  Then  he 
remarked  wistfully,  "  If  they  'd  only 
burn  us  again  !  " 

"  Couldn't  we  go  for  the  Archbishop 
of  CANTERBURY?"  asked  Mr.  Maily. 
"To  be  burnt  during  morning  service 
in  a  cathedral " 

"  No,  these  church-people  couldn't 
be  roused,  Maily.  Too  much  dilly- 
dally about  them.  They  'd  never  fall 
to  it." 

Mr.  Daily  jabbed  his  thumb  against 
a  white  bell-push,  and  a  clerk  appeared. 
"  Got  enough  work  to  do?  "  asked  Mr. 
Daily. 

"  And  then  some,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Well,  get  on  with  it,"  shouted  Mr. 
Daily  impatiently,  and  pressed  a  red 
bell-push. 

"  Plenty  doing  ?  "  he  asked  the  com- 
positor who  appeared. 

"  Twice  that,"  said  the  compositor. 

"  Then  go  to  it,"  barked  Mr.  Daily. 
Turning  to  behold  Mr.  Maily  mopping 
his  brow,  he  cried,  "For  heaven's  sake 
don't  let  anybody  see  you  standing 
still,  Maily." 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  said  Mr. 
Maily. 

"  Whatever  for?"  asked  Mr.  Daily. 


"  Do  you  suppose " 

"  Suppose  nothing.    Know ! " 

"  How  would  it  be  to — to  denounce 
beer  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Maily. 

"Gad,  but  you've  still  got  pluck," 
said  Mr.  Daily  with  something  like 
admiration.  "  They  'd  burn  us  right 
enough.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  pluck,  Maily.  Think  again, 
if  you  must  think." 

"  No,"  Mr.  Daily  went  on,  "  I  doubt 
if  a  satisfactory  burning  can  be  worked 
— it  only  comes  by  accident.  Mean- 
while, if  the  public  won't  talk  about 
us,  we  must  boom  ourselves  ;  "  and  he 
sprinted  to  a  yellow  bell-push  to  sum- 
mon the  editor. 

"This peace  business,"  said  Mr.Daily 
to  him — "Peace  must  be  signed  !  How  's 
that  for  a  new  stunt  ?  Cut  out  '  The 
Soldiers'  Paper '  and  call  ourselves '  The 
Paper  that  gets  Peace.'  Get  the  boys 
together,  work  out  a  scheme  and  come 
and  show  us  in  half-an-bour." 

"But,  Daily,  is  there  any  likelihood 
of  peace  not  being  signed  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Maily,  when  the  editor  had  gone. 

"  For  goodness^sake,  Maily,  pull  your- 
self together.  Don  t  you  understand 
that  one  of  the  principles  of  our  job  is 
to  back  certs  ?  "  said  Mr.  Daily. 
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Mu.na.yer  of  Kinema  Theatre  (referring  tu  the  two  turbulent  members  of  audience  who  haoe  been  ejected).  "How  DID  1UJ3  QUA 
COMMENCE?" 

Doorkeeper.   "THEY  WEBB  FIGHTING,   SlB,  ABOUT  WHICH  OF  THEM  THE  GIRL  IN  THE  PICTURE  WAS  WINKING  AT." 


LINES  TO  A  LEGIONAKY. 

(Members  of  the  new  corps  of  domestic  servant's  (tie  called 

legionaries.) 

SOLE  hope  of  this  my  household,  martial  maid 
Whom  ordered  ranks  and  discipline  austere 
Have  shaped  (I  gather)  for  a  braver  trade, 
So  that  respect,  not  all  unmixed  with  fear, 
Informs  my  breast  as  I  await  you  here, 
Your  title,  with  its  stern  Caesarian  touch, 
Does,  to  be  frank,  alarm  me  very  much. 

Come  not,  I  pray  you,  to  my  casual  home 

(Where  moulting  cats  usurp  the  best  arm-chair) 

Witli  the  harsh  practices  of  Ancient  Rome, 
The  brow  severe,  the  you-be-caroful  air 
Which  (on  the  film)  all  legionaries  wear; 

My  dream  is  just  a  regulated  ease  ; 

Eules,  if  you  like,  but  not  too  stringent,  please. 

Come  not  with  rude  awakenings,  nor  request 
That  I  at  stated  hours  must  rise  and  feed ; 

I  1  ke  my  morning  slumber  much  the  best 
And  hate  a  life  by  drastic  laws  decreed 
(I  'm  not  a  Persian  born,  nor  yet  a  Mede) ; 

No,  but  with  step  demure  and  tactful  come, 

And  if  soft  music  greet  you,  oh,  be  dumb ! 

In  careless  comfort  let  my  days  be  spent 

And,  maiden,  mutual  happiness  shall  reig'u  ; 
The  crash  of  crockery  I  '11  not  lament 


Nor  (when  1  fain  would  sing)  will  I  complain 
Though  you  should  raise  the  far  from  dulcet  strain ; 

But  with  a  sweet  content  I  '11  bless  the  day 

My  legiouarj  came,  and  came  to  stay. 


"  LOST,  large  retriever  dog,  flat-coated  ;  when  pleased  or  expectant 
be  grins,  showing  all  his  teeth  ;  information  leading  to  his  recovery 
will  be  rewarded." — Cllaa/uio  Herald. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  has  been  studying  the  portraits  of 
"Variety"  ladies  in  the  illustrated  papers. 

••  Ife  must,  said  Mr.  Thomas,  urge  men  to  recognise  that,  in  the 
piVM-nt  state  of  the  country,  it  was  imperative  that  soppages  should 
be  avoided."—  Liverpool  Paper. 

Excellent  advice ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
unless  one  wears  waders,  extremely  difficult  to  follow. 

"WANTED. — A  suitable  match  for  a  well-connected  and  ruiined 
Suri  widower  of  37  ;  healthy  and  of  good  moral  character  ;  monthly 
iticome  about  500  rupees.  Possesses  property.  Late  wife  died  last 
week."— Indian  Paper. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  truly  moral  character  to  be  definitely  off 
with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new. 

"The  five  main  points  in  the  Prime  Minister's  programme  are: 
(1)  Punch  the  ex-Kaiser."— Sunday  Times  (Johannesburg. 

The  other  four  don't  matter,  but  we  wish  to  take  tho 
earliest  opportunity  of  denying  this  totally  unfounded 
suggestion.  Mr.  Punch  is  not  the  ex-Kaiser,  and  never 
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Suferiuteitdent  of  Munition  Canteen  (in  dairy  ulit.ru  s>ui  has  dealt  for  over  three  years).  "AND  Von  wos'X  FORGET  THE  CREAM 

•'  I      \  I  , . 

Dairy  Girl.  "  SORRY,  MADAM.    I  REGRET  YOU  CANNOT  HAVE  ANV  MOKE  CREAM,  AS  YOU  HAVE  CEASED  10  HE  OP  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE." 


A   LITTLE   FAVOUB. 

Maisio  \vas  terribly  upset  when  she 
lost  her  gold  curb  bangle  (with  pad- 
lock attached)  between  the  hospital 
and  the  canteen.  The  first  I  knew  of 
ts  seeing  a  handbill  offering  two 
pounds'  reward  on  our  front  gate,  with 
the  ink  still  damp,  when  I  came  home 
to  lunch.  There  was  a  similar  bill 
blowing  down  the  road.  My  wife  had 
some  more  under  her  arm  and  she 
pressed  them  on  me.  "  Run  round  to 
the  shops,"  she  said;  "get  them  put 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  windows 
where  they  '11  catch  everybody's  eye." 

The  first  shop  I  entered  was  a  hosier's. 
Since  drilling  in  the  V.T.C.  I  have  ac- 
quired rather  a  distinguished  bearing. 
Shopkeepers  invariably  treat  me  with 
u;i<>!ition.  The  hosier  hurried  forward, 
obviously  anticipating  a  princely  order 
for  tweeds  at  war  prieos.  I  hadn't  the 
courage  to  buy  nothing.  I  selected 
the  nearest  tiling  on  the  counter,  a 
futurist  ueoktie  at  two-and-six-three, 
and.  as  1  was  leaving  the  shop,  turned 
back  carelessly.  "By  the  by,  would 
you  mind  putting  this  bill  in  your 
window  ?  "  I  said. 

His  lip  curled.  "  This  is  a  high-class 
business.  We  make  it  a  rule— no  bills," 
id. 

At    the    butcher's   iioxfc   door  thcro 


were  several  customers.  They  all  gave 
way  to  me.  I  made  purchases  worthy 
of  my  appearance  and  carriage,  half  an 
ox  tail  and  some  chitterlings.  Then  I 
proffered  a  handbill.  The  man  in  blue 
accepted  it  and,  before  I  had  opened 


if  you  would  stick  this  bill  up  for  me 
somewhere." 

"  Certainly,  Sir,  as  many  as  you  like," 
said  the  proprietor  heartily. 

Gleefully  I  gave  him  two.  One  he 
stuck  on  a  hook  on  top  of  a  couple  of 


my  lips,  returned  it   to   me  wrapped  i  ducks,  and  it  flopped  over  face  down- 

Tit  i         • «  r 


round  the  ox  tail.  1  was  too  taken 
aback  to  explain.  In  fact,  when  ho 
held  out  his  hand,  I  mechanically  gave 
him  another  bill  for  the  chitterlings. 

At  the  next  shop,  a  fancy  draper's,  I 
acted  with  cunning.  In  the  centre  of 
the  window,  on  a  raised  background  of 
silver  paper,  was  displayed  a  wreath 
of  orange-blossom  veiled  with  tulle.  I 
bought  it.  The  young  ladies  were  hys- 
terical. "  May  I  ask  permission  to  put 
this  little  handbill  in  its  place?"  I  said. 
They  appealed  to  the  shopwalker.  "  In 
the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  firm  I 
cannot  see  my  way  to  accede  to  your 
i  request,"  he  said.  "  At  present  he  is 
'on  the  Rhine.  On  his  demobilisation 
I  will  place  the  matter  before  him  if 
you  will  leave  the  bill  iu  my  hands." 
I  loft  it. 

I  skipped  a  gramophone  emporium 
arid  a  baby-linen  shop  and  entered  a 
fishmonger's.  Here  I  adopted  tactics 
of  absolute  candour.  "  Look  here,"  I 
said,  "  I  haven't  come  to  buy  anything. 
I  don't  want  any  fish,  flesh  or  red-her- 
ring, but  I  should  be  no  end  grateful 


wards  on  their  breasts.  The  other  ho 
laid  in  the  middle  of  the  marble  coun- 
ter, and  the  next  moment  his  assistant 
came  along  and  slapped  an  outsize 
halibut  on  it. 

I  went  into  a  jeweller's  next  and 
purchased  a  gold  curb  banglo  (with 
padlock  attached). 

"  You  clever  old  thing,"  said  Maisie  ; 
"  you  'd  never  tell  one  from  the  other, 
would  you  ?  Mine 's  a  tiny  bit  heavier, 
don't  you  think  ?  I  've  just  found  it  in 
the  soap-dish.  I  '11  change  this  for  a 
filigree  pendant.  All  my  life  1 '  ve  longed 
for  a  filigree  pendant." 

"  For  85  tons  of  blackberries,  gathered  last 
autumn,  Northamptonshire  elementary  school 
children  were  paid  £2,380,  3d.  a  lb." 


The  young  profiteers ! 


Daily  Paper. 


"  Splendid  imitation  almond  paste  for  cakes 
can  be  made  as  follows  :  Take  four  ounces  of 
breadcrumbs,  one  small  tcaspoonful  of  almond 
essence,  four  ounces  of  soft  white  sugar,  and 
one  well-oaten  egg  to  bind  the  mixture." 

Answers, 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  egg. 
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APEES  LA   GUEEEE. 

"  Chi  ne  sait  jamais  le  dessous  des 
cartes,"  as  the  perplexing  dialect  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  country  would  put  it. 
William  and  I,  when  we  used  to  discuss 
after-the-war  prospects  o'  nights  in  the 
old  days,  were  more  or  less  resigned  to 
a  buckshee  year  or  two  of  filling  shell- 
holes  up  and  pulling  barbed  wire  down. 
Instead  of  which  we  all  go  about  the 
country  takingin  each  others' education. 
No  one,  we  gather,  will  be  allowed  to 
go  home  until  he  has  taken  his  B.A. 

with  honours.  And  after  that 

But  it  would  be  better  to  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

It  began  within  ten  days  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  assuming 
the  shape  of  an  official  inquiry  from 
Division,  a  five-barred  document  where- 
in somebody  with  a  talent  for  con- 
fusing himself  (and  a  great  contempt 
for  the  Paper  Controller)  managed  to 
ask  every  officer  the  same  question  in 
five  different  ways.  They  cancelled 
each  other  out  after  a  little  examination 
and  left  behind  merely  a  desire  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  each  officer  had  a 
job  waiting  for  him  on  his  return  to 
civil  life.  William  and  I  took  the  thing 
at  a  gallop,  stuck  down  a  succinct 
"Yes,  Yes,  No,  No,  Yes,"  subscribed 
our  signatures  and  returned  the  docu- 
ments— or  so  William  proposed  to  do — 
"for  your  information  and  necessary 
inaction." 

"  They  're  getting  deuced  heavy  about 
these  jobs,  aren't  they  ? "  observed 
William  a  day  or  two  later.  "  The 
Old  Man  wants  to  see  us  all  at  orderly- 
room  for  a  private  interview — he 's 
got  to  make  a  return  showing  whether 
his  officers  have  got  jobs  waiting  for 
them,  if  not,  why  not,  and  please  in- 
dent at  once  to  make  good  any  defici- 
encies. Hullo,  what's  this?" 

It  happened  to  be  William's  mail 
for  the  day— one  large  official-looking 
envelope.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  docu- 
ment from  his  old  unit  (he  had  entered 
the  Army  from  an  O.T.C.),  headed, 
"Resettlement  and  Employment  of  ex- 
Officers  :  Preliminary  Enquiry."  It 
was  a  formidable  catechism,  ranging 
from  inquiries  as  to  whether  William 
had  a  job  ready  for  him  to  a  request 
for  a  signed  statement  from  his  C.O. 
certifying  that  he  was  a  sober,  diligent 
and  obliging  lad  and  had  generally 
given  every  satisfaction  in  his  present 
situation.  In  case  he  hadn't  a  job  or 
wanted  another  one  there  were  con- 
venient spaces  in  which  to  confess  the 
whole  of  his  past — whether  he  had  a 
liking  for  animals  or  the  Colonies, 
mechanical  aptitude  (if  any),  down  to 
full  list  of  birth-marks  and  next-of-kin. 
William  thrust  the  thing  hastily  into 


the  stove.  But  I  observed  that  there 
was  a  cloud  over  him  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

However,  wo  both  of  us  satisfied  the 
examiner  at  the  orderly-room,  though 
the  renewed  evidence  of  a  determined 
conspiracy  to  find  work  for  him  left 
William  a  trifle  more  thoughtful  than 
his  wont.  Shades  of  the  prison- 
house  began  to  close  about  our  grow- 
ing joy.  "  These  'ere  jobs,"  remarked 
William,  "  are  going  to  take  a  bit  of 
dodging,  dearie.  Looks  to  me  as  though 
you  might  cop  out  for  anything  from  a 
tram-driver  to  Lord  Chief.  Wish  people 
wouldn't  be  so  infernally  obliging.  And, 
anyway,  what  is  this — an  Army  or  a 
Labour  Exchange  ?  " 

As  the  days  wore  on  the  strain  be- 
came more  and  more  intense.  William's 
old  school  had  contrived  an  association 
which  begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  him  except  leave 
him  for  a  single  day  in  idleness.  And 
what  time  the  Army  was  not  making 
inquiries  about  his  own  civil  intentions 
and  abilities  it  was  insisting  on  his  ex- 
tracting the  same  information  from  the 
platoons.  William  grew  haggard  and 
morose.  He  began  looking  under  his 
bed  every  night  for  prospective  em- 
ployers and  took  to  sleeping  with  a 
loaded  Webley  under  his  pillow  for 
fear  of  being  kidnapped  by  a  registry 
office.  He  slept  in  uneasy  snatches, 
and  when  lie  did  doze  off  was  tormented 
by  hideous  nightmares. 

In  one  of  them  he  dreamt  he  was  on 
leave  and  walking  through  the  City. 
At  every  doorway  he  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  lithe  and  implacable  man- 
aging directors,  all  ready  to  pounce  on 
him,  drag  him  within  and  chain  him 
permanently  to  a  stool — with  the  com- 
plete approval  of  the  Army  Council, 
in  another  he  was  appearing  before  a 
tribunal  of  employers  as  a  conscientious 
objector  to  all  forms  of  work. 

The  last  straw  was  when  the  Briga- 
dier caused  it  to  be  made  known  that 
if  any  officer  was  particularly  unsettled 
about  his  future  he  might  be  granted 
a  personal  interview  and  it  would  be 
seen  what  could  be  done  for  him. 
William  sat  down  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  established  a  thumping  bridge- 
head over  his  Rubicon  and  wrote  to 
the  Brigadier  direct  and  as  follows : — 

"  SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  hope 
that  this  finds  you  a  good  deal  better 
than  it  leaves  me  at  present.  In  case 
you  should  be  in  any  uncertainty  over 
your  prospects  on  return  to  half-pay,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  grant  you  a  personal 
interview  at  my  billet  (Sheet  45 ; 
G  22a  3.7.)  and  see  whether  anything 
can  be  arranged  to  suit  you.  I  may 
add  that  I  have  a  number  of  excellent 
appointments  on  my  books,  from  knife- 


boy  to  traveller  to  a  firm  of  mineral 
water  manufacturers.  For  my  own 
part  my  immediate  future  is  firmly 
settled,  thank  you.  For  at  least  three 
months  after  my  discharge  from  the 
Army  I  have  no  intention  of  taking  up 
any  form  of  work. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

YOUE  OTHERWISE  OBEDIENT 

SERVANT,  ETC." 
***** 
The  court-martial  was  held  last 
Thursday  and  sentence  will  be  promul- 
gated any  <3ay  now.  Medical  evidence 
certified  William  as  sane  enough  to 
understand  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
but  as  the  War  is  over  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  will  be  shot  at  dawn.  William 
himself  is  confident  that  he  will  be 
cashiered,  a  sentence  which  carries 
with  it  automatic  and  permanent  ex- 
clusion from  all  appointments  under 
the  Crown.  "  That  makes  a  tidy  gap 
:n  the  wire,"  says  William  hopefully. 
"They  won't  even  be  able  to  make  a 
postman  of  me.  With  a  bit  of  luck 
I  '11  dodge  the  unofficial  jobs — I  get 
that  holiday  after  all,  old  bean." 


"  HUNTING. 
THE  DANGER  OP  KICKING  HOESKS." 

Times. 
Generally  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 


"The  Falkirk  iron  fitters,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  have  opposed  the  forty-hour 
week  and  have  agreed  to  a  forty-four  hour 
week." — Provincial  Paper. 

Bravo,  Falkirk ! 


"The  announcement  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  British  beet  in  the  Mediterranean  ap- 
peared exclusively  in  the  '  Sunday  Express.'  " 

Daily  Express. 

It  doesn't  seem  anything  to  boasfc 
about.  

"WANTED. — On  a  farm,  two  capable  Euro- 
pean young  or  middle-aged  girls." 

Smith  African  Paper. 

There  are  lots  of  girls  answering  this 
description,  but  the  difficulty  is  that 
most  of  them  are  too  shy  to  admit  it. 

"  M.  Clemcnceau  .  .  .  speaks  English  with 
rare  perfection,  having  spent  years  in  the 
United  States."—  Daily  Paper. 

"M.  Clemenceau,  speaking  in  excellent 
English,  said  '  Yes.'  " — Sunday  Paper. 

What  he  really  said,  of  course,  was 
"  Yep."  

Question  and  Answer. 

"What  are  you,  Sir?"  the  Counsel 

roared. 

The  timid  witness  said,  "My  Lord, 
A  Season-ticket  holder  I 
Where  London's  southern  suburbs  lie." 
"Tut,  tut,"  his  Lordship  made  demur, 
"  He  meant  what  is  your  business,  Sir." 
The  witness  sighed  and  shook  his  head, 
"  I  get  no  tirne  for  that,"  he  said. 
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Guest  (who  has  cut  the  cloth).  "  BILLIARDS  REQUIRE  CONSTANT  PRACTICE." 


ANOTHER  CRISIS. 
(By  a  Futility  Rabbit  Keeper.) 
THERE  is  a  rabbit  in  the  pansy  bed, 

There  is  a  burrow  underneath  the  wall, 
There  is  a  rabbit  everywhere  you  tread, 
To-day  I  heard  a  rabbit  in  the  hall, 

The  same  that  sits  at  evening  in  my  shoes 
And  sings  his  usefulness,  or  simply  chews; 
There  is  no  corner  sacred  to  the  Muse — 
And  how  shall  man  demobilise  them  all? 

Far  back,  when  England  was  devoid  of  food, 

Men  bade  me  breed  the  coney 'and  I  bought 
Timber  and  wire-entanglements  and  hewed 
Fair  roomy  palaces  of  pine-wood  wrought, 
Wherein  our  first-bought  sedulously  gnawed 
And  every  night  escaped  and  ran  abroad ; 
Yet  she  was  lovely  and  we  named  her  Maud, 
And  if  she  ate  the  primulas,  'twas  nought. 

The  months  rolled  onward  and  she  multiplied, 

And  all  her  progeny  resembled  her; 
They  ate  the  daffodils ;  they  seldom  died  ; 
And  no  one  thought  of  them  as  provender ; 
The  children  fed  them  weekly  for  a  treat, 
And  my  wife  said,  "The  little  things — how  sweet! 
If  you  imagine  I  can  ever  eat 
A  rabbit  called  Persephone,  you  err." 

Yot  famine  might  have  hardened  that  proud  breast, 

Only  that  victory  removed  the  threat ; 
And  now,  if  e'er  I  venture  to  suggest 

That  it  is  time  that  some  of  them  were  ate, 
That  Maud  is  pivotal  and  costing  pounds, 
And  how  the  garden  is  a  mass  of  mounds, 
She  answers  me,  on  military  grounds, 
"  Peace  is  not  come.     We  cannot  eat  them  yet." 


So  I  shall  steal  to  yon  allotment  space 

With  a  large  bag  of  rabbits,  and  unseen 
Demobilise  them,  and  in  that  fair  place 

They  all  shall  browse  on  cauliflower  and  bean  ; 
There  Smith  will  come  on  Saturday,  and  think 
That  it  is  shell-shock  or  disease  or  drink ; 
But  Maud  shall  dwell  for  ever  there  and  sink 
A  world  of  burrows  in  Laburnum  Green.     A.  P.  H. 


Secrets  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

"The  proceedings  yesterday  afternoon  began  punctually  at  three 
o'clock.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  sat  with  the  British  delegates.  M.  Lion 
Bourgeois  sat  among  the  French  delegates." — Kaiichester  Guardian. 

And  not,  as  might  have  been  thought,  vice  versd. 

"A  thoroughly  capable  and  energetic  man  wanted,  who  will  look 
after  a  family  concern  :  Must  understand  management  of  '25  acre 
farm  with  10  cows,  about  four  acres  may  have  to  be  broken  up. 
Must  be  an  experienced  brewer,  capable  of  mashing  10  times  a  week, 
and  taking  entire  charge  of  brewing  operations  with  assistance  of 
unskilled  labour.  Must  be  conversant  with  licensing  laws  and  re- 
quirements, also  present  restrictions  as  applying  to  brewing; 
thoroughly  understand  and  superintend  wines  and  spirits  depart- 
ment, direct  repairs,  capable  buyer,  general  manager,  organiser  and 
foreman. .  Must  be  thorough  accountant,  capable  of  directing  office 
and  branch  work,  conversant  with  income-tax  and  excess  profits  duty 
practice.  Able  to  drive,  or  willing  to  learn  a  4-ton  Commer  lorry, 
must  be  motor-cyclist  to  visit  branches,  and  manage  public-houses. 
Absolutely  essential  to  understand  and  drive  oil  engines. — Further 
particulars  apply  — —  and  Sons." — Daily  Paper. 

What  wo  chiefly  miss  is  any  information  as  to  how  the 
man  is  to  fill  up  his  spare  time. 

"  ITALIAN  SPELLING. 

There  are  to  be  streets  in  Athens  named  after  President  Wilson  and 
after  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  In  the  '  Patris,'  an  Athens  paper,  we  read 
that  '  Wilson  '  is  spelt  '  Ouilson,'  whilst  •  George'  is  Tzortz.'  '  Bonar 
Law'  is  '  Mponar  Lo.'  " — Birminyliam  Mail. 
We  bow  to  our  contemporary's  erudition,  but  we  confess 
it  all  looks  Greek  to  us. 
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Betty.  "MUMMY,  DOES  GOD  SEND  ua  ODB  FOOD?"          Mother.  "YES,  DEAB;  OF  COURSE  HB  DOES."          Betty.  "Bui  WHAT  A.  PBICB!' 


ALL  THE  TALENTS. 

Now  that  hostilities  are  at  an  end  ifc  is  thought  by 
many  intelligent  young  subalterns  that  a  little  variety 
might  well  be  introduced  into  Army  routine. 

For  instance,  at  a  General's  Inspection  why  should  not 
Officers'  duties  be  allotted  after  this  fashion  ? — 

The  Commanding  Officer  will  bind  up  the  Second-in- 
Command  with  a  length  of  red  tape,  showing  that  no 
escape  is  possible  from  this  form  of  entanglement. 

The  Adjutant  will  give  an  exhibition  of  paper  manipula- 
tion, using  various  Army  Forms  for  this  purpose. 

The  Assistant-Adjutant  will  demonstrate  how  a  morn- 
ing's work  may  be  made  of  the  changing  of  a  pen-nib, 
while  still  creating  an  impression  of  devoted  industry. 

The  Messing  Officer  will  fry  a  fillet  of  sole  by  means  of 
haybox  cookery,  and  during  the  process  will  publicly  skin 
a  ration  rabbit  in  such  a  way  that  not  the  slightest  depre- 
ciation is  caused  in  the  value  of  2^7.  attached  to  a  rabbit- 
skin. 

The  Officer  i/c  Demobilisation  will  demobilise  you  while 
you  wait  (provided  you  can  wait  long  enough). 

The  Quartermaster  will  make  a  model  of  Hampton  Court 
Maze,  illustrative  of  the  intricacies  of  his  department, 
taking  care  that  his  model  appropriately  differs  from  the 
original  in  having  no  means  of  exit. 

The  Medical  Officer  will  demonstrate  how  the  huge 
national  accumulation  of  No.  9  pills  may  be  adapted  to 
civilian  ^purposes  by  using  the  pill  (a)  as  a  fertiliser  for  the 
Officers'  tennis  lawn,  and  (b)  as  a  destroyer  of  the  super- 
fluous grass  bordering  thereon. 

Company  Commanders  will  collaborate  in  a  display  of 


standing  on  their  own  feet  without  the  assistance  of  their 
respective  Company  Sergeant-Majors.  (N.B. — Absolute 
silence  is  requested  during  this  very  delicate  performance.) 
The  Junior  Subaltern  will  givo  an  exhibition  of  stunt 
saluting.  '  

TO  MY  DEESS  SUIT. 

OLD  friend,  well  met !  I  've  longed  for  this  reunion ; 

You  've  been  the  lodestar  of  this  storm-tossed 

ship 
In  those  long  hours  which  poets  call  Communion 

With  one's  own  Soul,  and  common  folk  the  Pip. 

The  foe  might  rage,  the  Brigadier  might  bluster. 

Was  I  down-hearted  ?     No  I  My  spirit  soared 
And  dreamt  of  you  and  me  with  blended  lustre 

Gracing  some  well-spread  and  convivial  board. 

And  what  if  now  you  fit  askew  where  erstwhile 
Fair  lines  bewrayed  a  figure  not  too  svelte? 

What  if  your  shoulder -seams  are  like  to  burst, 

while 
A  sad  hiatus  shows  beneath  the  belt  ? 

As  April  fills  the  buds  to  shapely  beauty, 
As  cooks  till  Robert  with  plum-cake  and  tea, 

So,  it  may  bo,  a  diet  rich  and  fruity 
May  till  the  gap  that  sunders  you  from  me. 

And  if  it  fail,  as  I  'm  a  living  sinner 

I  '11  save  you  from  the  gaze  of  scornful  eyes. 

They  say  that  Bolsheviks  don't  dress  for  dinner ; 
I  "11  off  to  Petrograd  and  Bolshevize. 
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The  Mayor.  "THE  CONTENTS  OP  THE  PUBSE  WILL  IN  TIME  INEVITABLY  DISAPPEAR  ; 

SOMETHING  WHICH  WILL  NEVER  GO." 


BUT  (iaijioy  his  hand  on  ilia  clod)  HERE  IS 


A  PLEA   FOR   PROPORTION. 

[Its  contemporaries  having  told  us  all  about 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  hat  and  how  President 
WILSON  ate  a  banana,  Tlie  Daily  iV/irc.ss 
recently  went  one  better  with  the  headline. 
"Mr.  Balfour  joins  a  Tennis  Club,"  as  the  sub- 
heading of  its  "  Peace  Conference  Notes."] 

HAS  it  always  been  this  way,  I  wonder, 

Did  editors  always  display 
The  same  disposition  to  blunder 

0  'er  the  weight  of  the  news  of  the 
day  ? 

When  simpler  was  war  and  director, 
Was  Athens  accustomed  to  see 

In  the  sheets  of  its  Argus  how  HECTOR 
Had  bloaters  for  tea  ? 

If  so — or  indeed  if  it 's  not  so: — 

One  cannot  but  gently  deplore 
That  the  custom  of  chronicling  rot  so 

Has  not  been  expunged  by  the  War. 
When  the  world  with  its  horrors  still 
stunned  is 

And  waits  for  vast  hopes  to  come 

true, 
What  boots  it  if  delegates'  undies 

Are  scarlet  or  blue  ? 
All  facts  of  those  delegates'  labours 

1  'm  ready  to  read  with  a  zest, 

And  they  must,  like   myself  and  my 

neighbours, 
I  know,  have  their  moments  of  rest ; 


I  do  not  begrudge  them  their  pleasures, 
But  frankly  I  don't  care  a  rap 

If  the  sport  that  engages  their  leisure's 
"  Up,  Jenkins  "  or  "  Snap." 

Since  the  founts  of  its  wisdom  present 

us 

Each  morning  with  gems  of  this  kind, 
Such  matters  must  strike  as  momentous 

The  news-editorial  mind  ; 
'Tis  time  this  delusion  was  done  with, 
High  time  that  some  voice  made  it 

clear 
We  don't  want  those  fountains  to  run 

with 
Such  very  small  beer. 


"A  married  man,  aged  34  years,  collided 
with  the  mail  train  when  riding  a  motor- 
cycle into  Hawera  on  Friday.  His  right  arm, 
collarbone,  and  blue  hospital  uniforms  on 
Thursday  morning." — New  Zealand  Ucrahl. 

We  rather  like  this  telescopic  style  of 
reporting.  It  leaves  something  to  the 
reader's  imagination. 


"To  PARENTS  AND  PAWNBHOKKUS.  \n>- 
one  assisting  to  remove  tho  Charity  Boots, 
marked  B.,  from  the  Children's  Feet,  \vhic.-h 
are  the  property  of  Mr.  3.  B and  his  Sup- 
porters, WILL  BE  PROSECUTED." — Irish  Paper. 

A  distressful  country,  indeed,  where  the 
children  do  not  own  their  own  feet. 


WINCHESTER'S    OPPORTUNITY. 

WAR  legislation  has  pressed  hard  on 
many  callings,  and  on  none  more  than 
that  of  the  architect.  But  the  embargo 
has  been  lifted ;  the  ancient  art  is  com- 
ing to  its  own  again,  and  it  is  of  happy 
omen  that  the  new  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  has  been  chosen  from 
the  architects.  In  this  context  we 
welcome  the  stimulating  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Times  a  propos  of 
the  Winchester  War  Memorial.  "  Are 
we  never,"  asks  the  writer,  "  to  take 
risks  in  our  architecture?"  and  hi 
answer,  briefly  summed  up,  is  "Perish 
the  thought.  De  I'audacc,  encore  dt, 
I'andace,  toujours  de  I'audacc."  It  is: 
of  course,  a  pity  that  the  Winchestei 
War  Memorial  scheme  has  not  mel 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  Wyke- 
hamists. Possibly  they  have  reason 
for  while  adding  a  new  cloister,  a  new 
gateway  and  a  new  hall  to  the  existing 
school  buildings,  it  involves  the  pullinf 
down  of  the  Quingenteuary  Memoria" 
Building,  erected  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  of  some  old  houses  in  Kings- 
gate  Street.  Some  consider  such 
drastic  destruction  to  be  unfortunate 
but,  says  The  Times,  it  is  "  necessary  i 
any  scheme  worthy  of  the  occasion  is 
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THE    SOFT   ANSWER. 

Navvy  (to person  who  has  accidentally  biunjwd  him).  "Go  TO  BLANKETY — BLANK — BLANK — BLANKS." 

Person.   "GENTLE  STRANGER,  YOUR  LIGHTEST  WISH,  EXPRESSED  IS   SUCH  COURTEOUS  LANGUAGE,  IS  TO  ME  A  COMMAND." 

[Ambulance  call.] 


to  be  carried  out."  Moreover  it  is  pro- 
posed to  re-erect  the  Quingentenary 
Memorial  on  a  new  site,  "  where  it  will 
certainly  look  as  well  as  ever." 

The  greatest  event  in  our  history,  as 
the  writer  finely  observes,  cannot  be 
worthily  commemorated  by  any  timid 
compromise.  Winchester  has  set  a 
splendid  example,  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  that  it  will  be  followed 
by  London,  owing  to  the  inevitable 
clash  of  conflicting  interests  in  our 
unwieldy  metropolis.  The  erection  of 
a  new  Pantheon  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul's 
and  the  removal  of  WREN'S  massive 
but  demodA  structure  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  where  it  would  certainly  look  as 
well  as  ever,  is,  we  fear,  however  much 
The  Times  may  desire  it,  beyond  the 
|  range  of  practical  politics,  But  example 
'  is  infectious,  and  if  only  the  Winchester 
authorities  would  expand  their  scheme 
and  carry  it  out  with  Dantonescjue 
audacity  to  its  full  logical  conclusion, 
other  towns  and  cities  might  ultimately 
fall  into  line. 

Winchester  Cathedral,  a3   we   need 


h.ardly  remind  our  readers,  has  only 
been  rescued  from  subsidence  and  col- 
lapse at  an  immense  cost  by  a  lavish 
use  of  the  resources  of  modern  engineer- 
ing. The  building  itself  is  not  without 
merits,  but  its  site  is  inconspicuous  and 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  its  durability.  The 
scheme  which  we  venture  with  all 
humility  to  suggest  is  that  ifc  should 
be  removed  and  re-erected,  in  the  same 
spirit  though  in  the  architectural  lan- 
guage of  our  own  day,  on  the  summit 
of  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  where  it  would 
look  better  than  ever,  and  be  connected 
by  a  scenic  neo-Gothic  railway  with 
Meads.  This  would  not  only  add  to 
the  amenities  of  the  landscape,  but 
enable  the  present  catbedral  site  to  be 
utilized  for  a  purpose  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  needs  of  the  age. 
We  do  not  presume  to  dictate,  but  may 
point  out  that  if  the  deanery  and  the 
canons'  houses  were  pulled  down  and 
re-erected  on  the  golf-links,  where  they 
would  look  better  than  ever,  space 
would  be  available  for  a  majestic 


aerodrome,  or,  better  still,  an  experi- 
mental water- stadium  for  submarines, 
in  memory  of  KING  ALFRED,  the  founder 
of  our  Fleet. 

Into  the  question  of  details,  design 
and  cost  it  is  not  for  us  to  enter.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  appealing  with  all 
the  force  at  our  command  to  Winches- 
ter, fortunate,  as  The  Times  reminds 
us,  in  the  choice  of  an  architect  of 
genius  and  ingenuity,  to  persevere,  to 
rise  to  the  occasion,  to  cast  ctmpromiso 
to  the  winds  and  above  all  to  remember 
that  the  greatest  compliment  which 
can  be  paid  to  the  architects  of  the  past 
is  to  remove  their  buildings  to  sites 
where  they  look  better  than  ever  and 
do  not  suffer  from  the  immediate  neigh  • 
bourhood  of  the  masterpieces  of  their 
successors.  Architecture  has  been  do- 
nned as  "  frozen  music."  But  on  great 
occasions  such  as  this  ifc  needs  to 
be  taken  out  of  its  cold-storage  aud 
judiciously  thawed. 


"Lost,  sulky  inflator."— Glasgow  Cii-kon. 
Well,  why  worry? 
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CIVIL  EDUCATION   FOR  SOLDIERS. 

WHEN  the  armistice  was  signed  and 
the  close  season  for  Germans  set  in,  it 
occurred  to  the  authorities  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  labour  to  continue  to  train 
some  few  million  good  men  for  a  shoot- 
ing season  that  might  never  re-open, 
and  the  weekly  programme  became 
rather  a  sketchy  affair  till  some  brain 
more  brilliant  than  the  rest  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving  a  good  sound  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  of  peace  to  this  promis- 
ing and  waiting  multitude.  The  idea 
was  joyfully  accepted,  and  gradually 
filtered  through  its  authorised  channels, 
suffering  some  office-change  or  other  at 
each  stage  till  it  finally  reached  one  of 
our  ancient  seats  of  learning.  It  arrived 
rather  like  the  peremptory  order  of  a 
newly  -  gazetted  and 
bewildered  subaltern, 
who,  having  got  his 
platoon  hopelessly  tied 
up,  falls  back  on  the 
time-honoured  and  usu- 
ally infallible"  Carry  on, 
Sergeant." 

There  were  some  six- 
hundred  white -hatted 
cadets  stationed  at  this 
spot,  all  thirsting  (pre- 
sumably) for  informa- 
tion on  gas,  and  Mills 
bombs,  and  studs  on 
the  cocking-piece,  and 
forming  fours,  and  ver- 
tical intervals  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  -  martial ; 
and  when  the  order 
came  to  "  carry  on " 
with  education  itcaused 
something  like  a  panic. 
A  council  of  war  nearly 
caused  Head-quarters 


"  Well,"  said  the  victims, "  what  have 
you  got  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anything  you  like,"  said  the 
Company  Commanders.  "  Just  you 
choose  your  subject  and  we'll  do  the 
rest." 

Now  that  was  very  generous,  but 
rather  rash.  For  the  victims  took  them 
at  their  word,  and  so  by  the  time  the 
perspiring  Platoon  Commanders  had 
produced  their  returns  (in  triplicate)  it 
was  found  that  there  were  forty-three 
subjects  to  be  provided  for,  including 
seven  languages, six  branches  of  science, 
four  kinds  of  engineering,  six  commer- 
cial subjects  and  various  sundries,  such 
as  metaphysics,  wool  -  classing  and 
coker-nut  planting. 

The  way  the  Company  Commanders 


dealt    with    this    problem    was   quite 


They  looked  at  it  in  this  way.  French 
is  a  foreign  language  ;  Spanish  is  also 
a  foreign  language.  Tom  offers  to 
teach  a  foreign  language;  therefore  Tom 
shall  teach  Spanish.  Corn-growing  in 
Western  Canada,  sheep  -  raising  in 
Australia  and  coker-nut  planting  are 
all  obviously  agriculture.  Dick  says 
he  can  teach  Agriculture ;  so  ho  shall. 
The  science  of  manures  caused  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
agriculture  or  science,  but  it  was  finally 
settled  in  favour  of  science,  which  also 
included  physics,  electricity  and  crys- 
tallography. John  got  four  theological 
students,  but,  when  he  investigated,  he 
found  that  one  was  a  Jew  and  one  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  while  the  other 
two,  like  himself,  thought  that  no  one 


else  would 


Politically  inclined  Nurse  (exhibiting  new  daughter  to  M.P.).  "LET  us 'OPE,  SIB, 
THAT  SHE  MAY  LIVE  TO  BE  CALLED  THE   MOTHER  OF  THE   'OUSE  OF  COMMONS." 


to  cancel  a  battalion  parade,  but  they 
pulled  themselves  together  and  held 
the  drill,  and  then  appointed  Jack  as 
"  Battalion  Education  Officer,"  and 
empowered  him  to  draft  a  scheme  of 
work. 

When  produced  it  consisted  of  four- 
teen paragraphs,  each  of  which  finished 
up  with  the  sentence,"  This  is  obviously 
a  problem  for  the  Company  Com- 
mander." Jack  had  nothing  to  learn 
as  to  the  duties  of  a  battalion  specialist 
and  realised  that  his  responsibility  lay 
simply  in  providing  Company  Com- 
manders, and  then  finding  problems 
for  them  to  solve.  As  the  Company 
Commanders  were  already  in  being  his 
work  was  simplified. 

However,  theCompany  Commanders, 
being  men  of  merit,  cheerfully  accepted 
the  situation  and  approached  their 
victims.  "  We  are  going  to  teach  you," 
they  said.  "  What  would  you  like  to 
bo  taught?" 


Commercial  Candour. 

"  120  Pairs  Unbleached  Calico  Sheets,  2  x  2f 
yards.  Sale  price,  12/11  per  pair;  present 
value,  I/-  per  pair." — Yorkshire  Paper. 


simple  and  ingenious.  They  sent  for  !  signature  for  same." 
all  junior  officers  and  asked  what  they 
were  prepared  to  teach.  The  result 
seemed  really  rather  good.  Tom  said 
he  would  take  French,  having  spent 
three  months  in  Northern  France  be- 
fore they  sent  him  to  Salonika.  Dick's 
father  has  an  allotment  and  Dick  him- 
self occasionally  hunts,  so  he  chose 
Agriculture.  Oswald' chose  Mathema- 
tics, on  the  strength  of  having  been  a 
Quartermaster-Sergeant  in  the  Public 
Schools  Brigade  in  September,  1914. 
Wilfred  once  went  to 


have  thought  of  it.  And 
these  touch  only  the 
fringe  of  the  subject. 

The  indent  sent  in  for 
materials  was  a  rather 
formidable  one,  but  the 
article  most  in  demand 
was  a  sheep,  which  was 
wanted  at  the  same 
time  by  Dick  for  his 
Agriculture  and  Arthur 
for  his  Drawing,  and 
also  by  Mac,  who  is 
O.C.the  Butchery  class. 
Mac  wrote  a  polite  little 
note  saying  lie  must 
have  at  least  one  a 
week,  and  he  "d  like  "  a 
pig  to  be  going  on  with, 
if  you  please,"  promis- 
ing to  hand  the  latter 
over  complete  and  in 
good  order,  when  he  'd 
done  with  it,  to  Jones 
for  his  bacon -curing 
class,  "  upon  receipt  of 


a  gas  course  for 
ten  days,  so  of  course  his  subject  was 
Science.  Arthur  really  does  know  some- 
thing about  Architecture  and  can  also 
enlarge  a  map  quite  nicely,  so  he  put 
down  Drawing.  John  chose  Theology. 
He  said  he  once  read  the  lessons  in 
church  ;  really  he  thought  he  was  safe 
to  draw  a  blank. 

Once    more     the     Company    Com- 
manders were  equal  to  the  emergency. 


"Including  new  enlistments  there  are  about 
1 ,000  men  concentrated  in  and  around  Berlin." 

Manchester  Guardian, 
Let  FOCH  be  warned. 


"BAD  BOYS  AND  THE  BIBCH. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Recorder 
has  decided  to  adopt   stern  measures   with 
juvenile  offenders  who  are  brought  before  him 
in  future." — Irish  Times. 

"  Stern  measures  "  is  good. 

"NON-STOP  WAIST  DRIVES, 
Every  Wednesday  Evening  at  8.30. 

£10  Top,  and  Sis  other  Special  Prizes." 
Local  Paper. 

Believed  to  be  under  the  patronage  of 

the  FOOD-CONTROLLEK. 
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THE  FOOD  PROBLEM  IN  PARIS. 

THE  cost  of  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Peace  Conference  has  been  enor- 
mously exaggerated.  Likewise  the 
ditliculty  of  reorganizing  Europe  on  a 
truly  ethnic  basis.  By  combining  the 
two  questions  I  have  found  them  im- 
mensely simplified,  and  1  have  been  in 
Paris  only  three  days. 

My  meaning  will  be  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  record  of  a  single  day's 
experience — with  the  representative  of 
the  Dodopeloponnesians  for  df.jefmer 
and  the  delegate  of  the  Pan-Deutero- 
nomaniads  for  dinner. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  first 
in  the  lift.  On  the  way  down  it  came 
out  that  1  was  journalists  assisting  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Peace,  whereupon 
the  other  introduced  himself  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Dodopeloponnesian  dele- 
gation and  eager  for  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  me  at  dijefiner, 

Nothing  international  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  Itors  d'osuvres.  It  was 
between  the  soup  and  the  fish  that  my 
host  inquired  whether  I  had  yet  found 
time  to  look  into  the  just  claim  of  the 
Dodopeloponnesian  people  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Funicula. 

"  You  mean,"  I  said,  "  on  the  ground 
that  the  island  of  Funicula  was  brought 
under  the  Dodopeloponnesian  sceptre 
on  September  llth,  1405,  byBlagoslav 
the  Splay-fingered,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  on  February  3rd,  1406,  by  the 
Seljuks?" 

"  Precisely,"  ho  said.  "  But  also  be- 
cause the  people  of  Funicula  are  origin- 
ally of  Dodopeloponnesian  stock." 

"  Yet  they  speak  the  language  of 
Pan-Deuteronomania,"  I  said. 

"  A  debased  dialect,"  he  said,  "foisted 
upon  them  by  a  remission  of  ten  per 
cent,  in  taxes  for  every  hundred  words 
of  the  lingo  learned  by  heart,  with 
double  votes  for  irregular  verbs." 

The  entree,  something  with  eggs  and 
jelly,  was  excellent. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny,"  I  said, 
"  the  fact  that  Funicula  is  by  right  a 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Octo- 
syllabarians  " — and  1  bowed  gracefully 
to  my  host,  who  raised  his  glass  in 
return — "  and  I  agree  in  advance  with 
every  argument  you  put  forward  in 
favour  of  a  restored  Sesquicentennial 
commonwealth  by  bringing  together 
the  scattered  members  of  the  Duodeci- 
mal race  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
fact,"  I  added  as  the  waiter  poured  out 
the  champagne,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  addition  to  the  Island  of  Funicula 
there  properly  belongs,  in  the  realm  of 
your  Greater  Anti-Vivisectoria,  the  ad- 
jacent promontory,  geyser  and  natural 
bridge  of  Pneumobronchia,  from  which 
the  last  Seljuk  ruler,  Didymus  the  Forty- 


Gunner.  "Do  yon  PLAY  THE  PIANO?"  Jack.  "No,  Siu." 

Gunner.  "NOB  THE  "CELLO?"  .  Jack.  "No,  SIR." 

Gunner.  "WELL,  THE  NEXT  TIME  YOU  HB.UI  HUMOURS  OF  A  BAHBEU  JUST  FOLLOW 

THE    MATTEK   Ul>." 


fifth,  leaped  in  front  of  a  machete 
wielded  by  his  eldest  son,  who  therefore 
became  Didymus  the  Forty-Sixth." 

He  was  delighted  to  find  so  much 
sympathy  and  understanding  in  an 
alien  journalist  from  far  across  the  seas. 
His  bill,  so  far  as  a  hurried  and  discreet 
glance  could  reveal,  was  89  francs  50 
centimes,  not  including  the  taxe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sous-secretaire 
of-  the  Pan-Deuteronomaniad  delega- 
tion, who  took  me  out  to  dinner  that 


same  night,  paid  127  francs  (including 
theatre  tickets)  before  he  proved  to  my 
satisfaction  that  the  basic  civilization 
of  Funicula  Island  is  after  all  Pan- 
whatever-you-call-it. 

At  any  rate  my  point  is  made.  My 
expenditure  on  food  these  three  days  in 
Paris  lias  been  negligible,  and  there  is 
rumour  that  the  Supra-Zambesian  dele- 
gation is  thinking  of  opening  a  hotel 
with  running  water,  h.  and  c.,  in  every 
room. 
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DULCE  DOMUM. 
THE  air  is  full  of  rain  and  sleet, 
A  dingy  fog  obscures  the  street ; 
I  watch  the  pane  and  wonder  will 
The  sun  be  shining  on  Boar's  Hill, 
Eekindling  on  his  western  course 
The  dying  splendour  of  the  gorse 
And  kissing  hands  in  joyous  mood 
To  primroses  in  Bagloy  Wood. 
I  wish  that  when  old  Phoebus  drops 
Behind  yon  hedgehog-haunted  copse 
And   high    and    bright    the   Northern 

Crown 

Is  standing  over  White  Horse  Down 
I  could  be  sitting  by  the  fire 
In  that  my  Land  of  Heart's  Desire — 
A  fire  of  fir-cones  and  a  log 
And  at  my  feet  a  fubsy  dog 
In  Eobinwood  1     In  Robin  wood  ! 
I  think  the  angels,  if  they  could, 
Would   trado  their  harps  for  railway 

tickets 

Or  hang  their  crowns  upon  the  thickets 
And  walk  tho  highways  of  the  world 
Through  eves  of  gold  and  dawns  em- 
pearled, 

Could  they  be  sure  the  road  led  on 
Twixt  Oxford  spires  and  Abmgdon 
To  where  above  twin  valleys  stands 
Boar's  Hill,  the  best  of  promised  lands ; 
That  at  the  journey's  end  there  stood 
A  heaven  on  earth  like  Eobinwood. 

Heigho !  The  sleet  still  whips  the  pane 
And  I  must  turn  to  work  again 
Where  the  brown  stout  of  Erin  hums 
Through  Dublin's  aromatic  slums 
And  Sinn  Fein  youths  with  shifty  faces 
Hold  "  Parliaments  "  in  public  places 
And,  heaping   curso   on   mountainous 

curse 

In  unintelligible  Erse, 
Harass'  with  throats  of  war  and  arson 
Base  Briton  and  still  baser  CAIISON. 
But  some  day  when  the  powers  that  be 
Demobilise  the  likes  of  me 
(Some  seven  years  hence,  as  I  infer, 
My  actual  exit  will  occur) 
Swift  o'er  the  Irish  Sea  I  '11  fly, 
Yea,  though  each  wave  bo  mountains 

high, 

Nor  pause  till  I  descend  to  grab 
Oxford's  surviving  taxicab. 
Then  "  Home  1 "  (Ah,  HOME  !  my  heart 

be  still  1 ) 
I  '11  say,  and,  when  we  reach  Boar's 

Hill, 

I  '11  fill  my  lungs  with  heaven's  own  air 
And  pay  the  cabman  twice  his  fare, 
Then,  looking  far  and  looking  nigh, 
Bai'e-headed  and  with  hand  on  high, 
"  Hear  ye,"  I  '11  cry,  "  the  vow  I  make, 
Familiar  sprites  of  byre  and  brake, 
J'y  siiis,  j'y  resto.     Let  Bolshevicks  • 
Sweep  from  the  Volga  to  tho  Styx ; 
Lot  internecine  carnage  vex 
The  gathering  hosts  of  Poles  and  Czechs, 
And  Jugo-Slavs  and  Tyroleso 
Impair  the  swart  Italian's  ease — • 


Me  for  Boar's  Hill !     These  war-worn 

ears 

Are  deaf  to  cries- for  volunteers  ; 
No  Samuel  Browne  or  British  warm 
Shall  drape  this  svelte  Apolline  form 
Till  over  Cumnor's  outraged  top 
The  actual  shells  begin  to  drop; 
Till  below  Youlberry's  stately  pines 
Echo  the  whiskered  Bolshy's  lines 
And  General  TROTSKY'S  baggage  blocks 
The  snug  bar-parlour  of  '  The  Fox.'  " 
________     ALGOL. 

ROMANCE    WHILE    YOU    WAIT. 

MY  friend  and  1  occupied  facing  seats 
in  a  railway-carriage  on  a  tedious  jour- 
ney. Having  nothing  to  read  and  not 
much  to  say,  I  gazed  through  the  win- 
dows at  the  sodden  English  winter 
landscape,  while  my  friend's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  com- 
partment, above  my  head. 

"What  a  country!"  I  exclaimed  at 
last.  "  Good  heavens,  what  a- country 
to  spend  one's  life  in !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  the  space  above  my  head.  "  And 
why  do  we  stay  in  it  when  there  are 
such  glorious  paradises  to  go  to?  Ha- 
waii now.  If  you  really  want  divine 
laziness — sun  and  warmth  and  the 
absence  of  all  fretful  ambition — you 
should  go  to  the  South  Seas.  You 
can't  get  it  anywhere  else.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  in  Hawaii " 

"  Hawaii !  "  I  interrupted.  "  You 
never  told  mo  you  had  been  to  Hawaii." 

"  I  don't  tell  everything,"  he  replied. 
"  But  the  happiest  hours  of  my  exist- 
ence were  spent  in  a  little  village  two 
or  three  miles  from  Honolulu,  on  the 
coast,  where  wo  used  to  go  now  and 
then  for  a  day's  fun.  It  was  called — 
let  me  get  it  right — it  was  called  Tor- 
mo  Tonitui— and  there  were  pleasure- 
gardens  there  and  the  most  fascinating 
girls."  His  eyes  took  on  a  far-away 
wistfulness. 

"Yes,  yes?"  I  said. 

"Fascinating  brown  girls,"  ho  said, 
"  who  played  that  banjo-mandolin  thing 
they  all  play,  and  sang  mournful  lux- 
urious songs,  and  danced  under  the 
lanterns  at  night.  And  the  bathing! 
There  's  no  bathing  here  at  all.  There 
you  can  stay  in  the  sea  all  day  if  you 
like.  It 's  like  bathing  in  champagne. 
Sun  and  surf  and  sands — there  's  no- 
thing like  it."  He  sighed  rapturously. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  saying  again," 
I  interrupted,  "  that  it 's  a  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  that,  after  knowing  you 
all  these  years,  you  have  never  told  me 
a  word  about  Honolulu  or  the  South 
Seas  or  this  wonderful  pleasure-garden 
place  called — what  was  the  name  of 
it?" 

Ho  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  Morto 
Notitui,"  he  then  replied. 


"  I  don't  think  that 's  how  you  had 
it  before,"  I  said ;  "  surely  it  was  Tormo 
Tonitui  ?  " 

"Perhaps  it  was,"  he  said.  "I  forget. 
Those  Hawaiian  names  are  very  much 
alike  and  all  rather  confusing.  But 
you  really  ought  to  go  out  there.  Why 
don't  you  cut  everything  for  a  year  and 
get  some  sunshine  into  your  system? 
You  're  fossilising  here.  We  all  arc. 
Let 's  be  gamblers  and  chance  it." 

"I  wisli  I  could,"  I  said.  "Tell  ine 
some  more  about  your  life  there." 

"  It  was  wonderful,"  he  went  on — 
"  wonderful.  I  'm  not  surprised  that 
STEVENSON  found  it  a  paradise." 

'•By  the  way,"  I  asked,  "did  you 
hear  anything  of  STEVENSON  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  lots.  I  met  several  men 
who  had  known  him — Tusitala  he  was 
called  there,  you  know  —  and  several 
natives.  There  was  one  extraordinary 
old  fellow  who  had  helped  him  make 
the  road  up  the  mountain.  He  and  I 
had  some  great  evenings  together,  yarn- 
ing and  drinking  copra." 

"Did  he  tell  you  anything  parti- 
cularly personal  about  STEVENSON?" 
I  asked. 

"  Nothing  that  I  remember,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  he  was  a  fine  old  follow  and  as 
thirsty  as  they  make  "em." 

"  What  is  copra  like  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Great,"  he  said.  "Like  —  what 
shall  I  say  ? — well,  like  Audit  ale  and 
Veuve  Clicquot  mixed.  But  it  got  to 
your  head.  You  had  to  be  careful.  I 
remember  one  night  after  a  day's  bath- 
ing at — at  Tromo  Titonui " 

"  Where  was  that?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  that  little  village  I  was  telling 
you  about,"  he  said.  "  I  remember 
one  night " 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  you  began  by 
calling  it  Tormo  Tonitui,  then  you 
called  it  Morto  Notitui  and  now  it 's 
Tromo  Titonui.  I  'ru  going  to  say 
again,  quite  seriously,  that  I  don't 
believe  you  ever  were  in  Hawaii  at 
all." 

"  Of  course  I  wasn't,"  he  replied. 
"  But  what  is  one  to  do  in  a  railway 
carriage,  with  nothing  to  read,  and  a 
drenched  world  and  those  two  words 
staring  one  in  the  face?"  and  he  pointed 
to  a  placard  above  my  head  advertis- 
ing a  firm  which  provided  the  best  and 
cheapest  Motor  Tuition. 

Demobilised. 
Daddy 's  got  his  civvies  on : 

In  his  room  upstairs 
You  should  have  heard  him  stamp- 
ing round, 

Throwing  down  the  chairs ; 
When  I  went  to  peep  at  him 

Daddy  banged  his  door  .  .  . 
Well,  I  think  I  '11  hide  from  Daddy 

Till  the  next  Great  War!     - 
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Exhausted  Shopman.   "WELL,   SIR,   YOU'VE  HAD  ON  EVERY  HAT  IN  THE  PLACE.     I'M  SUEE  I  DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  SUGGEST." 

Fastidious  Warrior  (hopelessly).  "  No,  I  SEE  NOTHING  FOB  IT  BUT  TO  REMAIN  IN  THE  ARMY." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
ME.  ARNOLD  BENNETT'S  new  novel,  The  Boll  Call  (HuT- 
CHINSON),  is  a  continuation  of  the  Clayhanger  series  to  the 
extent  that  its  hero,  George  Cannon,  is  the  stepson  of 
Edwin,  who  himself  makes  a  perfunctory  appearance  at 
the  close  of  the  tale.  The  scene  is,  however,  now  London, 
where  we  watch  George  winning  fame  and  fortune,  quite  in 
the  masterful  Five-Towns  manner,  as  an  architect.  The 
change  is,  I  think,  beneficial.  That  quality  of  unstalable 
astonishment,  native  to  Mr.  BENNETT'S  folk,  accords  better 
with  the  complexities  of  the  wonderful  city  than  to  places 
•where  it  had  at  times  only  indifferent  matter  upon  which 
to  work.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  BENNETT  can  com- 
municate this  surprise  not  only  to  his  characters  but  to  his 
readers.  There  is  an  enthusiasm,  real  or  apparent,  in  his 
art  which,  like  the  beam  celestial,  "evermore  makes  all 
things  new,"  so  that  when  he  tells  us,  as  here,  that  there 
are  studios  in  Chelsea  or  that  the  lamps  in  the  Queen's 
Hall  have  red  shades,  these  facts  acquire  the  thrill  of 
sudden  and  almost  startling  discovery.  I  suppose  this  to 
be  one  reason  for  the  pleasure  that  I  always  have  in  his 
books ;  another  is  certainly  the  intense,  even  passionate 
sympathy  that  he  lavishes  upon  the  central  character.  In 
the  present  example  the  affairs  of  George  Cannon  are  shown 
developing  largely  under  the  stimulus  of  four  women,  of 
•whom  the  least  seen  is  certainly  the  most  interesting,  while 
Lois,  the  masterful  young  female  whom  George  marries, 
promises  as  a  personality  more  than  she  fulfils.  We  con- 


duct George's  fortunes  as  far  as  the  crisis  produced  in  them 
by  the  War,  and  leave  him  contemplating  a  changed  life  as 
a  subaltern  in  the  E.F.A.  It  is  therefore  permissible  to 
hope  that  in  a  year  or  two  we  may  expect  the  story  of  his 
reconstruction.  I  shall  read  it  with  delight. 


Iron  Times  with  the  Guards  (MURRAY),  by  an  O.E.,  is 
emphatically  one  of  the  books  which  one  won't  turn  out  from 
one's  war-book  shelf.  It  fills  in  blanks  which  appear  in  more 
ambitious  and  more  orderly  narratives.  This  particular  old 
Etonian,  entering  the  new  Army  by  way  of  the  Territorials 
in  the  first  days  of  the  War,  was  transferred,  in  the  March 
of  1915,  to  the  Coldstreams  and  was  in  the  lighting  line  in 
April  of  the  same  year.  A  way  they  had  in  the  Army  of 
those  great  days.  Details  of  the  routine  of  training, 
reported  barrack-square  jests  and  dug-out  conversations, 
vignettes  of  trench  and  field,  disquisitions  on  many  strictly 
relevant  and  less  relevant  topics,  reflections  of  that  fine 
pride  in  the  regiment  which  marks  the  best  of  soldiers,  an 
occasional  more  ambitious  survey  of  a  battle  or  a  campaign 
— all  this  from  a  ready  but  not  pretentious  pen,  guided  by 
a  sound  intelligence  and  some  power  of  observation,  makes 
an  admirable  commentary.  Our  author's  narrative  carries 
us  to  those  days  of  the  great  hopes  of  the  Spring  of  1917, 
hopes  so  tragically  deferred.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  an 
interesting  sheaf  is  the  description  of  tho  attack  of  the 
Guards  Division  —  as  it  had  become  —  on  the  Transloy- 
Lesbrcufs-Ginchy  road,  with  its  glory  and  its  carnage. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Battle  Days  (BLACKWOOD),  a  new 
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work  by  Mr.  ARTHUR  FETTERLESS,  author  of  Gog,  will  lose 
a  good  many  readers  as  the  result  of  the  armistice. ;  There 
are  battle  stories  and  battle  books  that  are  not  stories  that 
will  live  far  into  the  piping  times  of  peace  because  they  are 
human  documents  or  have  the  stamp  of  genius._ 
attractions  are  not  present  in  Battle  Days,  which  in  truth 
is  rather  a  prosy  affair,  though  ambitious  withal.  It  is  not 
fiction  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Mr.  FETTERLESS  essays  to 
conduct  tho  reader  through  every  phase  of  a  big  "  Push. 
Pushes  were  complicated  affairs,  and  the  author  does  not 
spare  us  many  of  tho  complications.  And  unless  the  reader 
happens  to  be  an  ardent  militarist  he  is  apt  to  push  off  into 
slumherland.  Cadets  should  bo  made  to  read  tins  book  as 
a  matter  of  instruction;  for,  though  it  lacks  the  subtle 
humour  that  endeared  Duffer's  Drift  to  us,  it  provides  a 
striking  analysis  of  modern  trench  warfare. 

The  Curtain  of  Steel  (HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON)  is  the 
fourth  book  which  the  author  of  In  the  Northern  Mists  has 
given  us  during  tho  War,  and  in  essentials  it  is  the  most 


is  clear  English.  Mr.  S.  M.  ELLIS  agrees  with  me  in  this 
particular  point,  and  has  written  George  Meredith:  His 
Life  and  Friends  in  Relation  to  his  Work  (GRANT  RICHARDS) 
to  prove  that  this  is  so.  Tho  book  is  a  curious  compound. 
At  one  moment  Mr.  ELLIS  sets  out  in  detail  the  Meredithian 
genealogy,  and  shows  that  MEREDITH  was  the  sou  and 
"randson  of  tailors  and  did  not  relish  the  relationship;  at 
another  moment  ho  describes  MEREDITH'S  delightful  and 
exuberantly  youthful  characteristics  as  a  friend  ;  and  again 
he  shows  how  badly  MEREDITH  behaved  in  regard  to  his 
first  wife  (though  she  was  much  more  in  fault),  and  also  in 
regard  to  his  first  son,  Arthur.  Still  the  book  is  extremely 
interesting  and,  though  it  does  not  profess  to  deal  in 
elaborate  criticism,  it  contains  some  very  shrewd  com- 
ments on  MEREDITH'S  work  and  the  reasons  that  made 
his  novels  so  many  sealed  books  to  tho  British  public. 
Here  and  there  Mr.  ELLIS  allows  himself  almost  to  write 
a  passage  or  two  in  the  style  of  the  master.  This  is  one 
of  them  :  "  As  he  [Maurice  Fitzgerald]  was  the  gourmetic 
instrument  that  brought  Mrs.  Ockenden's  art  to  perfect 


THE    PAY-TABLE 

(TUB  EUD  Of  A  PEEFECT 


"••       ' 


"Jons  SMITH,  A.B.,  THHEE  POUNDS  TEN- 


-IN  DEBT." 


valuable  of  the  quartette.  For  here  we  have  real  history, 
served,  it  is  true,  with  some  trimmings,  but  none  the  less 
a  true  record  of  the  doings  of  our  Grand  Fleet  since  the 
day  when  the  "curtain"  was  lowered.  "Nothing,"  our 
author  says,  "nauseates  a  naval  man  so  much  as  the 
attempt  to  represent  him  as  a  hero  or  to  theatricalise  him 
and  his  profession."  It  behoves  me  then  to  choose  my 
words  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  I  beg  him  to 
forgive  my  audacity  when  I  say  that,  if  I  were  Book-Con- 
troller, a  copy  of  Tim  Curtain  of  Steel  would  be  in  (and 
out  of)  the  library  of  every  school  in  tho  Empire.  I  find 
courage  to  make  this  statement  because  I  see  that  he  does 
not  deny  that  a  part  of  our  "  disease  of  ignorance  "  concern- 
ing the  Senior  Service  is  due  to  the  modesty  of  Naval  men. 
If  he  will  please  go  on  correcting  that  ignorance,  and  in  the 
same  inspiring  style,  I  wish  an  even  greater  access  of  power 
to  his  elbow. 

"  I  am  allowed  the  reputation  of  a  tolerable  guide  in 
writing  and  style,  and  I  can  certainly  help  you  to  produce 
clear  English."  These  words,  written  in  1881,  are  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  GKOBGE  MEREDITH  to  his  eldest  son. 
Th  y  show  how  wildly  mistaken  even  the  best  of  us  may 
bo  with  regard  to  our  own  qualities  and  gifts ;  for  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  MEREDITH  could  not  produce,  that  thing 


expression,  be  appropriately  attained  immortalisation  jointly 
with  her  at  the  hands  of  the  friend  who  had  shared  with 
him  the  joys  of  that  good  woman's  superlative  cookery  in 
Seaford  days."  . 

"  Wanted,  half-governess  for  boy  aged  nine,  girl  aged  six ;  wages 
£30  per  year." — Morning  Post. 

A  half-governess  is,  we  suppose,  tho  feminine  equivalent 
of  two  quartermasters. 

"Lady  Nurse,  nursery  college  trained,   wanted,   under  34;   very 
experienced  babies." — Provincial  Paper. 

Perhaps  they  will  know  too  much  for  her, 

"Will  gentleman,  navy  mackintosh,  who  spoke  to  lady,  blue  hat, 
vicinity  Park  Station,  Tuesday,  C  o'clock,  speak  again  same  time  ?  " 

Liverpool  Echo. 

Tho  gentleman  will  doubtless  beg  a  ride  on  Mr.  H.  G. 
WELLS'S  "Time  Machine"  in  order  to  get  back  in  time  for 
the  appointment. 

[Sir  WILLIAM  BEVEEIDGE,  K.C.B.,  has  been  appointed  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Pood.] 

To  skirnp  its  daily  bread  for  beer 

Was  not  this  nation's  mood; 
But  now  with  lightened  hearts  we  hear 

That  BEVEHIDGE  turns  to  Food. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

"  Officers,"  says  a  rcccnl,  A.C.I., 
"  nmy  use  their  public  chargers  for 
general  purposes."  Army  circles  re- 
gard tlii«  as  a  body  blow  at  the  tuxi- 
sharks. 


*  * 


"1    had   a   thrill  the    other  night," 
writes  a  correspondent  of  Tin-   /'.(//// 
"I  encountered   a  badger  on 
Hampstcad   Heath."     We  hesitate  to 
think  what  ho  would  have  encountered 
if  he  had  had  (wo  or  three  fin-ills. 
*  * 

-.;, 

The  United  States  Immigration  Bill 
now  before  Congress  provides  that  "an 
alien  resident  may  be  joined  by  his 
grandfather  if  over  fifty-five  years  of 
age."  A  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  privilege  to 
greatgrandfathers  who 
have  turned  their  six- 
tieth year  appears  to 
have  met  with  no  suc- 

"  It  is  highly  prob- 
able," says  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the 
Local  Government 
Board,  "  that  masks  and 
;les  will  be  neces- 
to  ensure  freedom 
from  infection  from  in- 
fluenza." People  who 
refuse  to  adopt  this  sim- 
ple proventative  should 
be  compelled  .  by  law 
to  breathe  exclusively 
through  their  ears. 

The   sensational    re- 
port that  iho  now  Dir- 
ector-General of  Hous- 
ing has  already  found  a  house  turns 
out  to  be  unfounded.     It  is  no  secret, 
however,  that  the  Department  is  on 
the  track  of  several. 
*  .  ':: 

"There  is  a  Members'  cloak-room," 
says  a  contemporary  in  "  Hints  to 
M.P.'s,"  "  where  an  attendant  will 
take  your  coat  and  hat."  So  different 
from  those  other  political  clubs  where 
another  member  usually  takes  them. 


on  Glasgow  :  "  For  this 


need  of  food  control."  This  view  is 
regarded  as  entirely  too  narrow  by 
dllicials  of  the  Ministry,  who  feel  that 
the  public  is  just  beginning  to  love 

them  for  themselves  alone. 


They  put  the  love-struck  tliermn- 
moter  in  a  tumbler  of  warm  water  with 
two  others  to  test  him  ;  and,  freed  from 
her  influence,  he  recorded  correctly. 


iod  authorities  on  medical  research 
meditated  pamphlets  on  the  new  van- 
A   >ale  of  ninety  specially  -  selected  !  ation  of  the  universal  plague. 


mules  is  announced  to  take  place  at 
Tattersall's  to-rnorrow.  In  the  tech- 
nical language  of  the  live-stock  trade  a 
"specially-selected  "  mule  is  one  which 
has  a  clear  reach  of  six  feet  at  either 


Then  came  a  morning  when  the 
pretty  nurse,  after  too  many  cigarettes 
the  night  before,  took  her  own  tem- 
perature. For  the  adoring  thermo- 
meter the  supreme  moment  had  arrived. 


end.  .„  +  In  raptuous  ecstasy  at  the  touch  of  her 

dear  lips  he  rose  to  heights  of  exalt  a- 
"  The  Government  must  say  what  ititioii  that  left  his  other  efforts  far  be- 


will  do,"  states  The  Daily  Mail.  Wait- 
ing for  The  Daily  Mnil  to  say  it  first 
must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
a  mere  mechanical  habit. 


hind.  "  Drat  the  thing,"  exclaimed  the 
pretty  nurse,  putting  him  down  hastily, 
"  I  've  got  it  myself  now,"  and  went  off 
to  bed.  He,  broken-hearted,  rolled  off 
the  table  and  died. 


WlIHX  TAKINtl  A  NEW  HOUSE  ALWAYS  EMPLOY  A  PROFESSIONAL  UHAUGHT  DETECTOO. 


«licf  much  tanks. 

The   salute,  says 


correspondent, 


, 

is  being  reintrpduoed  into  the  Gor- 
man Army.  Kicking  an  officer  on  tlio 
parade-ground  for  other  than  political 
reasons  is  also  forbidden. 

The  Consumers'  Council  urge,  inti-r 
m,  "that  the  Food  Ministry  ought 
to  be  retained  so  long  as  there  is  any 


For  impersonating  a  voter  a  car- 
penter of  Gloucester  has  just  been 
sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment. 
Where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
disguise  from  is  not  known. 


A   LOVE  TBAGEDY. 

HK  was  a  smart  new  clinical  ther- 
mometer. She  was  a  pretty  nurse  in 
an  influenza  ward.  His  figurings  were 
clear  and  his  quicksilver  glittered.  Her 
eyes  were  blue  and  a  little  curl  peeped 
from  under  her  cap.  He  fell  madly  in 
love  with  her ;  and  when  her  dainty 
fingers  toyed  with  him  his  little  heart 
swelled  to  bursting  and  he  registered 
all  he  could. 

So  when  she  took  her  morning  tem- 
peratures her  patients  were  desperately 
high,  and  when  the  other  nurse  took 
them  in  the  evening  they  were  three 
degrees  lower ;  and  the  doctors  were 
much  perplexed. 


LONG  MEMORll.s. 

41  I  REMEMBER,"  said 

a  veteran  of  nineteen, 
"  when  there  was  a 
hansom  at  the  stand 
at  the  corner." 

"Oh,  that's  noth- 
ing," said  a  venerable 
spinster  of  twenty-one. 
"  I  've  been  to  dances 
with  a  female  chaperon 
where  there  was  no 
smoking  on  the  stairs, 
and  some  people  danced 
a  thing  they  called  a 
'  tango." " 

"  When  I  was  work- 
ing on  the  land,"  re- 
sumed the  first  speaker, 
"  I  had  a  day  off  and 
went  to  lunch  with 
people  close  by.  The 
man  who  sat  next  me 
was  a  judge  and  asked  me  what  an 
'  old  bean '  meant." 

"Oh,  cut  it  out!"  interposed  an 
aged  matron  who  had  not  hitherto 
taken  any  part  in  the  conversation. 
"  When  I  was  born  there  was  no  Daily 
Mail,  when  I  went  to  school  I  was 
taught  to  play  the  piano  with  my  fin- 
gers, and  when  I  married  people  hadn't 
begun  to  '  jaz/.'  " 


A  New  Game  of  Bawl. 
"  An  open  howliug  handicap  will  bo  held  at 
Talleres,  F.C.S.,  next  Sunday." 

Standard  (Buenos  Ayres). 


"  At  a  meeting  of  the  newly-forined  British 
and  Allied  Waiters',  Chefs'  and  Employees' 
Union  the  president  said  that  one  of  their 
main  objects  was  to  stop  enemy  aliens  from 
spoiling  their  business.  They  must  do  this 
themselves." — Daily  Paper. 

And  some  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  been  making  considerable  efforts 
in  this  direction. 
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EDENTULOUS  PERSONS. 

IT  happened  a  long  lime  ago.  IIig 
gins,  Mackenzie  and  I,  three  irre 
sponsible  subalterns,  had  been  lent  to 
the  Government  of  India  for  famine 
relief  work.  One  Sunday  we  fore 
gathered  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  at  c 
dak  bungalow,  near  the  point  where  our 
three  districts  met,  to  compare  notes 
and  to  swap  lies. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  "  I  askct 
I  logins. 

"  1  'm  not  getting  on  at  all.  I  'in  jusl 
stagnating.  1  do  all  my  work  and  draw 
my  pay,  and  there  "s  the  end  of  it.  I  'm 
sure  the  regiment  has  forgotten  all 
about  me,  and  in  fact  no  one  seems  to 
be  aware  of  my  existence." 

"  Why  not  write  to  the  Government  ol 
India  about  it  ?  "  remarked  Mackenzie. 

"  Yes,  I  'm  sure  that 's  the  best  thing 
to  do,"  I  agreed.  "  The  Collector  in 
my  district  is  always  writing  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  the  Govern- 
ment prints  all  he  writes  and  sends 
it  round  with  remarks  and  decisions. 
He  will  get  all  sorts  of  honours  and 
rewards  out  of  this  famine." 

"Yes.  But  what  shall  I  write?" 
asked  Higgins.  "  If  I  simply  say  there 
is  a  chap  called  Higgins  who  is  terri- 
bly bored  and  wants  some  notice  taken 
of  him,  they  won't  print  that  sort  of 
tosh." 

"Not  that  particular  kind  of  tosh, 
perhaps,"  agreed  Mackenzie.  "  You  've 
got  to  write  about  your  work  and  ask 
for  a  decision  on  some  point  or  other. 
Then  they  '11  remember  your  existence ; 
and  if  you  write  often  enough  you  will 
gradually  crawl  out  of  obscurity  into 
the  limelight.  Almost  anything  will 
do  to  start  with." 

"  Well,  I  found  an  old  woman  to-day 
in  one  of  my  camps  who  could  not  eat 
ber  ration,  because  she  had  no  teeth. 
Can  you  make  anything  out  of  that  ?  " 
asked  Higgins. 

"  Wo  '11  have  a  shot  at  it  anyway," 
replied  Mackenzie.  He  pulled  a  sheet 
of  note-paper  and  a  pencil  out  of  his 
socket  and  wrote  the  following  draft : — 
'  There  are  in  the  famine  camps  in  my 
area  some  toothless  old  people  who 
annot  eat  the  ordinary  ration.  What 
shall  I  do  about  it?" 

"  The  gist  of  the  letter  is  all  right,"  I 
said,  "but  the  style  wants  polishing. 
Eliggins's  education  will  be  gauged  by 
our  style.  Cross  out  '  some  toothless 
old  people  '  and  write  '  certain  edentul- 
ous persons.'  Put '  masticate '  instead 
of  '  eat.'  Then  you  must  not  say, 
What  shall  I  do  about  it?'  That 
sounds  too  helpless.  You,  or  rather 
liggins,  must  appear  as  a  man  of  un- 
aounded  initiative  and  resource.  You 
must  write,  '  I  suggest  that  a  special 


ration  of  soft  food  bo  issued  to  such 
persons.'  That  will  help  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  solve  a  very  difficult 
problem,  and  Higgins  will  earn  its 
eternal  gratitude." 

The  amendments  were  passed  un- 
animously. Higgins  copied  out  the 
letter  in  his  best  handwriting  and  sent 


it  off  through  the  long  and  winding  ;  trophy. 


standards,  should  not  bo  so  classified 
The  determining  factor  in  the  applica 
tion  of  the  term  should  be  the  inability 
of  the  individual  concerned  to  extract 
sufficient  nutriment  from  the  norm  a! 
ration,  owing  to  imperfect  mastication 
Such  persons  will  invariably  exhibit 
symptoms  of  mal-nutrition  or  caco- 


chanuels     by 
famine    duty 


which     subalterns     on 
communicate   with   the 


heaven-born  ones  who  sit  on  the  far-oft 
hills. 

We  separated  next  day,  and  I  forgot 
all  about  the  matter  until  three  weeks 
later,  when,  going  through  my  official 
mail,  the  name  Patrick  Aloysius  Hig- 
gins caught  my  eye.  There  was  our 
letter  printed  in  full,  and  'below  it 
was  the  epoch-making  decision  of  the 
Government :  "  A  special  ration  of  soft 
food  may  be  issued  to  edentulous  per- 
sons in  famine  camps." 

Higgins's  success  evidently  provoked 
Mackenzie  to  emulate  it.  Some  time 
[ater  I  received  another  printed  docu- 
ment. After  the  usual  official  opening, 
with  its  reference  numbers,  etc.,  it  ran 
as  follows:  "There  are  in  the  famine 
camps  in  this  area  certain  persons 
who,  though  not  edentulous,  are  yet 
unable  to  masticate  the  ordinary  ration. 
Chough  they  have  some  teeth,  the 
;eeth  are  all  in  one  jaw.  May  such 
persons  be  considered  as  edentulous 
'or  the  purposes  of  the  decision  referred 
;o  above  ?  Signed,  JAMES  DOUGLAS 
MACKENZIE."  The  Government  was 
again  pleased  to  record  its  approval. 

The  letter  roused  my  jealousy.   Hig- 
?ins  and  Mackenzie,  by  the  use  of  my 
distinguished  literary  style,  had  both 
;ot  well  along  the  road  to  fame,  whilst 
!  was  still  languishing   in  obscurity. 
Something  must  be  done  about  it.    I 
look  a  pen  and  wrote :  "  There  are  in 
he  famine  camps  in  this  area  certain 
)ersons    who,    though    they    are    not 
identulous  and  though  they  have  some 
;eeth  in  both  jaws,  are  yet  unable  to 
masticate  the  ordinary  ration  because 
he  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  correspond 
with  the  gaps  in  the  lower,  and  vice 
}ersd.   May  such  persons  be  considered 
as  edentulous  for  the  purposes  of  the 
iwo  previous  decisions  ?  " 

I  sent  the  letter  off  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.     The  reply  came  by 
eturn  of  post : — 

"The  Government  of  India,  in  re- 

iponse  to  representations,  has  author- 

sed  the  issue  of  a  special  ration  of  soft 

ood  to  edentulous  persons  in  famine 

amps.     In  the  interpretation  of  the 

erm  '  edentulous '  considerable  latitude 

may  be  permitted,  and  is  indeed  desir- 

We,  so  that  it   may  in   practice  be 

applied  to  many  individuals  who,  ac- 

ording    to    meticulous :  physiological 


'  The  Government  is  confident  thai 
the  foregoing  general  ruling  will  enable 
junior  and  inexperienced  officers,  tem- 
porarily employed  on  famine  duty,  to 
classify  appropriately  and  with  facility 
as  denticulate  or  edentulous  all  individ- 
uals afflicted  with  dental  hiatus,  rnal- 
conformation  and  labefaction,  without 
further  reference  to  higher  authority." 
As  I  read  the  letter  with  the  help  of 
a  dictionary,  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
the  Government  of  India  had  won  the 
game  beyond  all  doubt  and  peradven- 
ture. 

TO   SAINT  VALENTINE. 

PATBON  of  hearts  and  darts  and 
smarts 

(Which,  I  suspect,  you  stole 
From  Cupid,  when  the  Pagan  arts — 
Which  only  edified  in  parts — 

Took  on  an  aureole), 

And  patron  of  the  robins,  who 

Select  your  day  to  mate 
(An  act,  from  any  point  of  view, 
Considering  what  March  can  do, 

Eash  and  precipitate), 

We  seek  no  boon  for  any  friend 

(Or  lover,  if  you  like) ; 
We  only  ask  that  you  will  send, 
If  saintly  powers  so  far  extend, 

One  day  without  its  strike. 


The  Drug  Habit— Alarming 
Development. 

"  The  old-fashioned  doctor  is  scandalised  at 
the  trade  union  movement  in  the  profession. 
In  extreme  cases  he  is  said  to  be  taking  his  own 
medicines." — Provincial  Paper. 


Extract  from   The  London  Customs 
Bill  of  Entry,  January  25th  : — 

"Import,  s.  ©Rotterdam,  of  Holland,  175 
adls  baskets  containing  700  strikes." 

We  always   suspected   they   were 


foreign    origin ;    and 
'  manifest "  proof. 


here 


we 


of 
have 


From  a  report  of  Col.  F.  B.  MILD-' 
MAY'S  speech : — 

"Just  as  an  accomplished  horseman  exer- 
iised  ideal  control  over  the  strongest  horse 
with  the  lightest  hand,  so  Mr.  Lowther  had 
shown  such  tactful  skill  in  handling  them  that 
;hose  who  had  sat  under  him  had  bus-consci- 
ously been  disposed  to  accept  his  guidance." 
Provincial  Paper. 

A  praiseworthy  effort  of  the  printer  to 
keep  up  the  metaphor. 


I'USCH,  OK  THIS  LOXDON   OHA1UVARI.— PKHBUABY  12. 
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THE   PATRIOT  PIG. 

LAST  Spring  I  was  discussing  food 
with  our  local  doctor.  Last  Spring  it 
was  quite  a  favourite  topic. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  we  can  manage  to 
scratch  along  somehow.  But  next 
year  ..." 

The  Doctor,  a  hearty  man,  gave  me 
a  smashing  blow  on  the  shoulder.  "I 
have  it!"  he  trumpeted.  "  We  "11  start 
a  Patriot  Pig  Club." 

Before  ho  loft  I  found  myself  an  im- 
portant pillar  of  the  scheme.  Pillars, 
you  know,  are  the  parts  of  an  edifice 
that  bear  the  weight.  Their  function 
is  to  be  sat  upon  by  the  arches.  In 
this  case  the  arches  were  Jones  the 
doctor  and  Perkins  the  butcher. 

The  Committee  began  sitting.  I  put 
five  pounds  into  the  preliminary  pool 
and  promised  them  all  my  pig-swill. 
I  know  I  did,  because  the  Doctor  came 
straight  from  the  meeting  to  my  house 
to  tell  me  I  had,  and  to  collect  the 
cheque. 

The  pigs  arrived.  I  myself  and  a 
number  of  other  enthusiasts  turned  out 
to  welcome  them.  The  Doctor,  I  re- 
member, made  a  happy  little  speech, 
and  we  all  laughed  a  lot.  The  Com- 
mittee were  very  pleased  with  them- 
selves. They  were  dear  little  chaps — 
the  pigs,  I  mean — very  small,  of  course, 
but  that  gave  me  the  opening  for  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful 
sally  of  the  afternoon.  Someone  said 
they  weighed  live  pounds  apiece.  "  One 
pound  per  pound,"  I  remarked. 

A  week  later  the  Doctor  called  for 
my  second  instalment.  "Pig  going 
strong,"  he  chattered  gaily  while  I 
wrote  out  the  cheque ;  "  best  of  a  good 
litter — bust  its  pink  ribbon  yesterday  ; 
twice  the  weight  it  was  when  it  came." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to 
repeat  my  witticism,  which  was  still 
true,  but  I  refrained. 

I  paid  the  first  dozen  five-pound 
instalments  without  comment.  Up  till 
then  I  had  been  fully  occupied  in  study- 
ing how  FOCH  was  getting  on  with  the 
other  sort  of  pig  over  there.  But  now 
I  began  to  think. 

I  was  thinking  heavily  when  I  put 
on  my  hat,  but  when  I  reached  the 
premises  of  the  Patriot  Pigs  I  was 
thinking  things  that  I  prefer  not  to 
talk  about.  To  begin  with,  they  were 
housing  the  poor  little  beasts  in  a  place 
you  wouldn't  dream  of  inflicting  on  the 
poorest  labourer.  And  the  overcrowd- 
ing !  And  the  dirt !  And  the  pigs 
themselves !  They  were  positively  un- 
canny. There  was  something  almost 
human  about  them.  They  were  all 
heads  and  no  bodies.  It  was  just  as 
though  the  other  half  of  the  wits  of  the 
half-witted  boy  who  looked  after  them 


had  distributed  itself  among  the  whol 
herd.  I  could  have  wept  when  . 
thought  how  my  purse  and  my  swill 
tub  had  been  emptied  to  keep  such  punj 
monstrosities  in  the  land  of  the  living 
I  had  my  pig  taken  out  and  weighed 
Ho  turned  the  scale  at  forty  -  eigh 
pounds. 

A  week  later  I  went  and  weighec 
him  again ;  he  had  shrunk  to  forty. 

I  am  a  man  of  action.  In  a  flasl 
my  mind  was  made  up.  I  put  him  on 
a  string  and  led  him  home. 

My  wife  seemed  rather  surpriset 
when  we  entered  the  drawing-room 
but  I  hastened  to  explain. 

"  I  paid  five  pounds,"  I  said,  "for  a 
five-pound  pig.  Since  then  I  've  paic 
fifty-five  pounds  more,  and  I  ha'vo  been 
led  to  expect  that  at  the  very  least  the 
pig  was  keeping  pace.  But  it  isn't 
The  sterling  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds ;  the  avoirdupois  is  not 
even  stationary.  That 's  not  counting 
several  tons  of  swill  that  ought  to  be 
inside  him  but  aren't.  It  can't  go  on." 
I  paused  and  added  darkly,  "  That  pig 
shall  not  return." 

"  But  surely  you  're  not   going  to 

have  him  live  with  ns,  Henry  ?  " 

I  controlled  myself. 

"  No,  Maria,"  I  said,  "I  am  not.     At 

a  late  hour  to-night  we  will  take  him 

out  into  the  country  and  lose  him." 

"  Oh,  Henry,"  she  began,  "  sup- 
posing  " 

I  interrupted  gently  but  firmly. 
"My  mind,"  said  I,  "like  BEBT 
COOTE'S,  is  made  up.  He  is  my  pig 
and  I  may  do  what  I  like  with  him. 
There  is  no  law  against  one  losing  one's 
pig.  Besides,  he  is  ruining  me." 

At  10  P.M.  we  set  out  en  famille. 
It  was  July.  I  remember  the  date 
rather  particularly  because  it  was  just 
then  that  they  ceased  to  ration  bacon 
altogether.  At  10.30  the  pig  was  safely 
lost.  At  11  the  front-door  closed  upon 
us.  At  11.1  little  Willy  Perkins,  the 
butcher's  son,  arrived  with  the  pig  and 
claimed  something  for  restoring  lost 
property. 

A  man  with  a  position  to  keep  up 
simply  canlt  afford  to  bo  caught  in  the 
act  of  feloniously  making  away  with 
pigs  in  war-time;  besides  DOHA  was 
still  alive  and  she  might  have  some- 
thing to  say ;  so  I  had  to  pretend  how 
pleased  I  was,  and  I  gave  the  scamp 
half-a-crown. 

Now  I  know  Perkins  and  Son  well 
enough  to  realise  that  if  the  animal  had 
been  worth  more  than  half-a-crown  they 
would  have  allowed  me  to  lose  my  pig 
free  of  charge.  So  I  made  another 
resolution.  It  was  pretty  drastic,  but 
in  a  crisis  like  this  severe  measures  are 
often  the  best.  In  short,  it  was  murder 
I  contemplated — nothing  less. 


I  went  to  work  carefully.  I  let  four 
months  slip  by  to  allay  any  possibl 
suspicion.  I  paid  my  weekly  cheque 
without  being  asked  ;  without  a  murmur 
I  parted  daily  with  my  swill;  in  fact  ] 
comported  myself  as  though  the  unholy 
plot  maturing  in  my  breast  was  non- 
existent. 

At  length  the  night  arrived.  I  took 
down  my  long  magazine  Lee  Enfielc 
and  my  cartridge  (I  am  not  a  Volunteer 
for  nothing)  and  crept  to  the  Patriot 
Pig  H.Q. 

The  once-crowded  'sty  lay  dark  and 
still.  I  entered  and  switched  on  my 
torch:  it  shone  on  the  loathsome 
features  tht,t  I  knew  so  well.  Ho  was 
all  alone,  so  there  could  bo  no  mistake. 
His  head  was  as  largo  as  ever,  but  his 
body  seemed  scarcely  visible.  I  weighed 
him  ;  he  registered  fourteen  pounds. 

I  will  not  harrow  you,  my  reader, 
with  details.  Suflice  it  to  say  my  nerve 
was  sure,  my  eye  true  and  my  hand 
steady.  I  killed  that  pig  with  a  single 
shot  and  went  home  to  bed. 

The  Doctor  arrived  next  morning 
while  I  was  shaving.  Ho  was  white 
with  rage.  He  said  : 

"  What  the  deuco  do  you  mean  by 
killing  my  pig?  " 

"  Your  pig  '>  "  I  smiled.  "  No,  my 
pig  y 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense!  "  he  spluttered. 
'  Yofir  pig  died  four  months  ago  — 
caught  cold  last  July  through  being  out 
so  lajte  at  night  and  died  next  day." 

That  roused  me.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
ell  me,"  I  asked  coldly,  "that  I've 
)een  paying  five  pounds  a  week  for  the 
ast  four  months  for  a  dead  pig  ?  " 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  I  'm  sure,"  replied 
.he  Doctor,  "  but  no  one  asked  you  to, 
you  know." 

Adding  together  all  my  expenses  — 
he  weekly  subscription  for  my  pig  ;  a 
similar  sum  paid  to  the  Doctor  for  his  ; 
'.he  value  of  my  swill  ;  the  fine  imposed 
by  DORA)  for  improper  use  of  firearms; 
ditto  (by  the  Magistrate)  for  shooting 
;ame  without  a  licence;  alleged  damage 
o  the  P.P.  premises  and  the  remaining 
vits  of  their  custodian  ;  and  finally,  the 
from  Mr.  Perkins  for  a  pound  of 
)ork  purchased  in  July,  and  the  account 
rom  Dr.  Jones  for  professional  attend- 
ince   subsequent  to    consumption    of 
ame—  adding  all  these  together  I  find 
hat  from    first    to    last   I   disbursed 
£385  5s.  5fd.  on  the  patriot. 

With  pork  at  two  shillings  a  pound 
my  outlay  should  have  produced  a  pig 
hat  weighed   1  ton  14|  cwt.     Truly 
hat  would  have  beeii  a  very  Hinden- 
)urg  of  a  pig.     It  was  almost  worth 


Our  Euphemists. 

"General  Servant   wanted    by    middlo    of 
'ebruary  ;  no  small  family."  —  Oxford  Times. 
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Proprietor  (lo  assistant  recently  released  from  ilu  Army).  "WHY,  WHATEVEB  MADE  YOU  OFFEB  TO  8EXD  THE  GOODS  HOME  FOB  HEB? 
:  FOOL  cour.D  TKI.L  YDU'VK  HKKN  mrp  rtv  nvTi.TtiATrnv  ni-nivn  Tin.'  w»»  •• 


ANY  FOOL  COULD  TKLL  VOU  'VK  BEEN  OUT  OF  CIVILISATION  DURING  THE  WAB. 


TO  THE   SPEAKER  ON   HIS  RE-ELECTION. 
GOOD  Mr.  SPEAKER,  in  this  troublous  time, 
When  it  is  hard  to  string  a  cheerful  rhyme, 
Your  genial  influence  unshaken  bides 
Amid  the  Hux  of  shifting  sands  and  tides; 
And,  re-electing  you  by  acclamation, 
The  Parliament  has  acted  for  the  nation, 
Which,  while  acknowledging  the  Members'  nous, 
Congratulates  not  you,  Sir,  but  the  House. 

'Tis  fourteen  years  since  you  were  called  to  bear 

The  heavy  burdens  of  your  "perilous  Chair" — 

What  years,  what  burdens!     Yet  your  steadfast  mien 

Has  never  failed  to  dominate  the  scene. 

Others  have  found  the  post  a  giant's  roba 

Or  lacked  the  needful  patience  of  a  Job  ; 

But  you,  by  dint  of  fearless  common  sense, 

Have  won  and  held  all  Parties'  confidence; 

Firm  as  the  rock  and  as  the  crystal  clear, 

When  need  arises  righteously  austere, 

Ready,  not  eager,  your  advice  to  lend, 

And  not  afraid  in  season  to  unbend. 

Thus,  tested  by  a  strain  that  very  few, 
If  any,  of  your  predecessors  knew, 
You  come  at  last,  among  the  lesser  fry, 
To  loom  so  largely  in  the  public  eye, 
That  we  regard  you,  greatest  of  your  clan, 
More  as  an  institution  than  a  man. 

The  Rest-Cure. 

"Will  young  officer  requiring  rest  help  farmer  catch  rabbits  for 
i  month?   — C-'/u/n/i  Firmly  Newspaper. 


THE  RETURN. 

IT  was  at  tea  last  Sunday  that  wo  mot  for  the  firsfc  time 
for  three-and-a-half  years.  He  was  sadly  altered.  To  the 
casual  observer  he  may  still  appear  his  own  attractive  self ; 
the  change  in  him  is  deeper. 

He  isn't  what  he  was,  but  none  the  less  it  is  wonder- 
fully delightful  to  have  him  among  us  again.  A  girl  at 
the  next  tal>le  noticed  him  and  spoke  smilingly  to  her  com- 
panion. But  I — 1  sat  and  looked  at  him  and  never  said  a 
word. 

Before  tho  War  I  was  fond  of  him,  but  I  doubt  if  I  could 
ever  have  realised  how  much  I  should  miss  him  ;  and 
nothing  has  brought  homo  to  me  so  surely  the  astound- 
ing fact  that  at  last  it  is  over  as  his  return. 

Sitting  opposite  to  him  here  brought  back  the  jolly 
memories  of  other  teas  in  that  distant  pre-war  life  of  ours — 
memories  of  bright  faces,  gentle  clatter  of  cups,  charm  of 
soft  clothes,  straqge  forgotten  sense  of  comforts,  and  one 
particular  smile;  and,  throwing  off  from  me  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  war-weary,  I  dug  rny  fork  joyously  into  his 
brown  bosom  and  raised  the  chocolate  tclair  to  my  lips. 

"By  placing  a  lemon  in  tho  oven  for  a  few  minutes  nearly  tho 
entire  pulp  turns  to  juice.  When  next  you  want  orange-juico  try 
this." — Glasgow  Citizen. 

But  why  not  use  an  orange  ? 

"As  a  woman  married  to  an  Army  officer  for  nineteen  years  I  do< 
not  consider  that  I  could  possibly, *on  less  than  our  present  income, 
provide  my  children  and  husband  with  tho  necessary  education  and 
comfort."— Letter  in  Daily  Paper. 

Some  husbands  take  a  tot  of  educating. 
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Assistant  Paymaster.  "How  LONG  WEBE  YOU  IN  YOUR  LAST  JOB?" 
A. P.  "WHAT  WERE  YOU  DOING?" 


"Hostilities  only"  Man.  "THBEK  MONTHS,  SJK." 

H.O.M.   "THREE  MONTHS." 


THE  MAN   WHO  STAYED  AT  HOME 

(A  SOLILOQUY  AFTER  -V  DAY'S  WORK  AT  THE  MINISTRY  OF  FOOD). 

[Sir  JOHN  FIELD  BEAI.E,  formerly  First  Secretary  of  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  has  been  in  consultation  with  the  Supremo  Council  for 
Supply  and  Belief  in  Paris.  Sir  WILLIAM  BEVEKIDGE  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  mission  of  inquiry  into  the  food  situation  in  Austria.] 

LET  others  speed  to  far  Sequanian  shores 
To  end  the  War  that  was  to  end  all  wars, 
Where  peace-pursuing  Discord  loud  debates 
And  all  hotels  are  packed  with  Delegates ; 
Where  pundits  in  the  Parliament  of  Man 
Discuss  or  Georgian  or  Wilsonian  Plan  ; 
Where  fickle  Fate  dispenses  weal  or  woe 
Respectively  assigned  to  friend  and  foe ; 
Where  Cornucopia  meekly  comes  to  heel 
Under  instructions  from  Sir  JOHN  FIELD  BEAM-:. 

Let  others  in  learian  feats  engage 

With  the  ingenious  aid  of  HANDLEY  PAGE  ; 

Haste  to  discover  all  that  may  be  known 

About  the  situation  in  Cologne ; 

Or,  like  Sir  WILLIAM  BEVERIDGE,  to  appease 

The  clamourings  of  esurient  Viennese — 

In  none  of  these  things  Fortune  waits  for  mo, 

Nor  Knighthood  cheap,  nor  unctuous  O.B.E. 

Ah,  not  for  me  to  note  with  facile  pen 

Successive  stages  of  the  L.  of  N. 

With  calorimetric  anct  statistic  arts 

Administer  tho  prog  of  Foreign  Parts, 

Or,  eager  not  to  do  the  thing  by  halves, 

To  reconcile  the  Czechs  and  Jugo-Slavs— 


I  will,  resigning  honours,  kudos,  pelf, 
Administer  hot  cocoa  to  myself ; 
Then  to  repose  ;  for  it  is  truly  said 
The  best  location  of  mankind  is  BED. 

Emancipation. 

"  Wanted  by  respectable  woman,  a  couple  of  Gentleman'*  Trousers 
(left  off)."— Irish  Paper. 

"ACaproni  machine  flow  a  distance1  of  3:25  miles  iu  four  fours. " — 
Scottish  Paper. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  if  this  is  double  the  time 
usually  described  as  "  two  two's." 

"At  11  o'clock  tho  muster  roll  at  many  shops  and  offices  was 
still  incomplete.  Indeed  assistants  were  reported  '  missing  '  at  many 
establishments  an  hour  later.  There  were  girls — Government  anil 
others — who  styed  at  home." — Evening  Paper. 

Little  pigs  who  wouldn't  go  to  market. 

"At  Bolton  on  Saturday  the  United  Textile  1'actory  Workers,' 
Association  decided  to  put  forward  a,  demand  for  a  4-hqurs  week, 
with  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  for  55J  hours."— Provincial  Paper. 

We  trust  this  is  a  misprint  and  not  an  "  intelligent  antici- 
pation" of  what  we  are  coming  to. 

"  The  teachers  of are  not  satisfied  with  tho  scale  of  salary  fixed 

by  the  Education  Committee,  and  yesterday  morning  a  deputation 
waited^  upon  tho  Special  Salaries  Committee  to  state  their  case. 
The  Education  Committee  decided  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
borough  Director  of  Education  from  £450  to  £500.'' 

Provincial  Paper. 

And  if  that  don't  satisfy  'em — Bolshevism,  my  dear  Sir, 
[  Bolshevism  ! 
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School-Girl.  "How  TOPPING  !    THAT  BEATS  PIIXOW-FIUHTISU.    Bur  KN'T  rr  BATiif.ii 


OLD  HEN-PECK. 
Captain  Edwin  Peck,  R.N., 
Had  the  habits  of  a  lien. 
Edwin's  nose  was  like  a  bono, 
And  his  teeth  were  not  bis  own  ; 
Neither,  I  regret  to  tell, 
Did  they  fit  him  very  well. 
It  was  not  his  fault,  no  doubt, 
That  they  tried  to  tumble  out, 
And   in  fact   ho  seldom  dropped 

them, 

For  he  almost  always  copped  them 
Just  as  they  became  unstuck 
By  ejaculating,  "  Cluck." 

Yoked  to  this  elusive  plate, 
Did  our  Edwin  curse  his  fate? 
No,  ho  was  content  to  live, 
For  he  was  inquisitive. 
If  lie  saw  a  speck  of  grit 
He  must  needs  examine  it, 
Not  as  any  other  might, 
Standing  at  his  proper  height, 
But  with  body  slightly  slanted 
And  his  head  obliquely  canted, 
While  with  small  unblinking  eye 
Ho  surveyed  it  wickedly. 

One  fine  Sunday  Captain  Peck 
Stalked  along  the  lower  deck, 
Pausing  now  and  then  to  stare, 
Poking  here  and  scratching  there, 


Like  a  pullet  in  her  prime 

Clucking  softly  all  the  time. 

Presently  the  Captain  spied 

One  small  scuttle  open  wide. 

"  Cluck  !  "   he    said,    and    likewise, 

"Tut! 

Kvt'ty  scuttle  should  be  shut ; ''' 
And  with  a  malignant  snort 
Poked  his  head  out  through  the  port. 

That  was  easy,  but,  alack ! 
When  he  tried  to  get  it  back 
There  .was  heard  an  angry  cluck — • 
Captain  Edwin  Peck  was  stuck ! 

Strange  at  first  as  it  appears, 
He  had  overlooked  his  ears ; 
But  it 's  not  so  queer,  perhapg, 
When  you    ask,   "  Have  hens   got 
flaps?" 

Silence !     You  'd  have  heard  a  pin 
Fall  upon  the  deck  within, 
Till  the  Bloke  was  heard  to  shout, 
"  Stick  it,  Sir !  We  '11  get  you  out !  " 

Everybody  had  a  go — 
Chief,  Commander,  P.M.O., 
Padre,  Carpenter  and  Stoker, 
Using  engine-grease  and  poker, 
i  l;i  wser,  marlin-spike  and  soap, 
Till  at  length  they  gave  up  hope, 
For,  in  spite  of  all  they  did, 
Edwin  fitted  like  a  lid. 


Suddenly  upon  the  scene 
Came  a  German  submarine. 
Then  a  Hash,  a  roar,  a  groan  ; 
"  We  are  sinking  like  a  stone !  " 
Cried  the  Bloke  with  angry  frown  ; 
"  Can  wo  leave  poor  Peck  to  drown  ? 
Keally,  this  is  too  absurd  ;  " 
Then  a  miracle  occurred. 

As  the  cold  green  waters  roll 
Bound  poor  Edwin  in  his  hole, 
Are  the  watchers  wrong  in  thinking 
That  the  Captain's  neck  is  shrinking? 
As  she  took  her  final  list  on, 

Sighing,   "  v&tap  ftfii  aptarov  !  " 

Long-enduring  Captain  Peek 
Gracefully  withdrew  hi»  neck, 
Poked  it  out  again  and  spoke 
To  the  sorrow -stricken  Bloke  : 
"  Nothing  more  that  we  can  do  ? 
No  ?     Then  sound  the ; ' Sove   keo 
poo ! " 

Need  I  tell  how  Captain  Peck 
Was  the  last  to  leave  the  wreck, 
How  the  good  ship  perished,  or 
How  he  brought  them  safe  to  shore, 
Landing,  after  all  his  men, 
Clucking  softly  like  a  hen  ? 

Up-to  date  quotation   for   foot-sore 
.Londoners :  "  Et  Tube,  brute !  " 
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THE    MUD    LARKS. 

ONE  roads  a  lot  nowadays  about  the 
"  slavery "  of  various  habits  (drug, 
drink,  bigamy,  etc.)  and  loud  is  tho 
outcry.  But  there  is  yet  another 
bondage,  just  as  binding  and  far  more 
widespread,  which  nobody  ever  seems 
to  mention,  namely,  the  drill  habit. 
Drill  tho  young  soldier  up  in  the  way 
he  should  go  and  for  ever  after  his 
body  will  spring  to  tho  word  of  com- 
mand, whether  his  soul  approves  or  no. 

Once  upon  a  time  two  men  turned 
up  in  a  railway  construction  camp  deep 
in  the  Ehodosian  bush.  They  were  a 
silent,  furtive,  friendless  pair,  dwelling 
apart,  and  nobody  could  discover  whence1 
they  canie,  whither  they  were  bound, 
or,  in  fact,  anything  about  them.  It 
was  generally  conceded  that  they  had 
some  horrid  secret  to  bury  (camp  opti- 
mists voted  for  "  murder  ")  and  left  it 
at  that.  Time  went  by 'and  so  did  the 
rail-head,  leaving  the  two  mysteries 
behind  as  permanent-way  gangers. 
Solitude  seemed  to  suit  them.  '  Years 
passed  along  and  still  the  two  remained 
in  that  abomination  of  desolation  guard- 
ing their  stretch  of  track  and  their 
horrid  secret.  Then  one  day  EGBERTS 
I  rolled  by  on  his  way  to  Victoria  Falls, 
and,  his  train  halting  to  tank-up,  the 
old  Field-Marshal  stepped  ashore  and 
called  to  the  two  gangers,  who  happened 
to  be  close  at  hand  tinkering  at  their 
trolley.  The  guard,  who  was  taking 
a  bottle  of  Bass  with  the  steward  on 
the  platform  of  the  diner,  suddenly 
jabbed  his  friend  in  the  brisket. 

"  Look,  for  the  love  of  Mike  I  "  he 
giggled. 

The  twogangers  were  standing  talking 
to  "  BOBS,"  shoulder  to  shoulder,  heels 
together,  feet  spread  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  knees  braced,  thumbs 
behind  the  seams  of  their  trousers, 
backs  hollowed,  heads  erect — in  short 
in  the  correct  position  of  attention  as 
decreed  in  the  Book  of  Infantry  Train- 
ing. The  old  man  finished  speaking 
and  the  two  saluted  smartly  and  broke 
away.  The  steward  looked  at  his 
friend  and  nodded,  "Old  soldiers." 

"  Old  deserters,  you  mean,"  retorted 
the  guard.  "  Noiv  we  know." 

The  drill  habit  had  been  too  strong 
|  for  those  two  fugitives  even  after  ten 
years.  • 

The  other  night  our  Babe,  as  Orderly 
Oflicer,  sat  up  alone  in  the  Mess,  con- 
suming  other  people's  cigarettes  and 
I  whisky  until  midnight,  then,  being 
knocked  up  by  the  Orderly  Sergeant, 
gave  tho  worthy  follow  a  tot  to  restore 
circulation,  pulled  on  his  gum-boots 
and  sallied  forth  on  the  rounds.  By 
12.45  ho  had  assured  himself  that  the 
lino  guards  wore  functioning  in  the 


prescribed  "brisk  and  soldierly  man- 
ner," and  that  the  horses  were  all  pro- 
perly tucked  up  in  bed,  and  so  turned 
for  home. 

He  paused  at  the  cross-roads  to  hear 
the  end  of  the  Sergeant's  reminiscences 
of  happy  days  when  lie,  the  Sergeant, 
(then  full-private,  full  in  more  senses 
than  one)  had  hold  the  responsible 
position  of  beer- taster  to  a  regiment  at 
Jaipurbad  (  "  an  ideal  drinkin'  climate, 
Sir"),  then,  dismissing  the  old  con- 
noisseur, continued  on  his  way  bedward. 

It  must  have  been  one  o  'clock  by 
then,  a  black  wind-noisy  night.  As 
the  Babe  turned  into  the  home  straight, 
he  saw  a  light  flash  for  an  instant  in  a 
•big  cart-shed  opposite  the  Mess — just 
a  flicker  as  of  a  match  scratched  and 
instantly  extinguished. 

This 'struck  him  as  curious;  it  was 
no  weather  or  hour  for  decent  folk  to 
be  abroad.  The  Babe  then  remembered 
that  the  mess-cart  was  in  the  shed,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  that  somebody  might 
be  monkeying  with  the  harness.  He 
thereupon  inarched  straight  for  the 
shed  (treading  quite  noiselessly  in  his 
gum-boots)  and,  pulling  out  his  electric 
torch,  flashed  it,  not  on  some  cringing 
Pieard  peasant,  as  he  had  expected,  but 
on  three  unshorn,  unwashed,  villainous, 
whopping  big  Bosch  infantrymen  !  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  who  was  the 
most  staggered  for  the  moment,  the 
Huns  blinking  in  the  sudden  glare  of 
the  torch  or  the  Babe  well  aware  that 
he  was  up  against  a  trio  of  escaped 
and  probably  quite  desperate  prisoners 
of  war.  "  Victory,"  says  M.  HILAIBE 
BELLOC  (or  was  it  NAPOLEON  ?  I  am 
always  getting  them  mixed)  "is  to  him 
who  can  bring  the  greatest  force  to 
bear  on  a  given  position."  That  is  as 
may  be,  but,  after  personal  participa- 
tion in  one  or  two  of  the  major 
disputes  in  the  late  lamented  war,  I 
put  it  this  way.  Two  opposing  factions 
bump,  utter  chaos  reigns  supreme  and 
the  side  which  recovers  first  wins.  In 
this  case  the  Babe  was  the  first  to 
recover.  A  year  before  the  War  he 
found  himself  in  a  seminary  in  the 
suburbs  of  Berlin,  learning  to  cough  his 
vowels,  roll  his  r's  and  utter  German 
phonetically. 'Potsdam  was  near  at  hand, 
and  many  a  pleasant  hour  did  the  Babe 
spend  on  a  bench  outside  the  old  Stadt 
Palast,  watching  young  recruits  of  the 
Prussian  Guard  having  their  souls 
painfully  extracted  from  them  by  Feld- 
webels  of  great  muzzle  velocity  and 
booting  force.  The  sight  of  those  three 
Hun  uniforms  standing  before  him 
must  have  pricked  a  memory,  which  in 
turn  set  some  sub-conscious  mechanism 
to  work,  for  suddenly  the  Babe  heard  a 
voice  bawling  orders  in  German.  It 
was  fully  five  seconds,  he  swears,  before 


ho  recognised  it  as  his  own.  "  Atten- 
tion ! "  snarled  tho  voice  in  proper 
Potsdammer  style.  "  Quick  march  I 
Eight  wheel !  "  The  three  great  hooli- 
gans trembled  all  over,  clicked  their 
heels  and  stepped  off  tho  mark  as  punc- 
tiliously as  though  on  the  Tempelhofer 
Feld  at  tho  Spring  Parade. 

In  two  minutes  the  Babe,  snarling 
like  a  Zoo  tiger  at  dinner-time,  had 
manoauvred  them  across  a  hundred 
yards  of  hog  and  filed  them,  goose- 
•stepping,  into  a  Nissen--Hut  full  of 
sleeping  Atkinses.  The  Atkinses  rolled, 
gaping,  off  their  beds  at  tho  Babe's 
first  shout,  and  the  game  was  up. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Bosch  gentle- 
men were  en  route  for  the  main  guard 
under  strong,  if  cUshabilU,  escort. 

It  turned  out  that  one  of  them  spoke 
English  quite  badly  and  on  reaching 
the  Guard  Boom  he  opened  out. 

They  had  escaped  from  a  prison 
camp  at  Abbeville,  he  said,  and  were 
heading  for  Holland,  travelling  by 
night. 

Passing  the  farm  at  about  midnight 
they  espied  our  hooded  mess-cart  and, 
feeling  tired  and  footsore,  had  conceived 
the  bright  idea  of  stealing  a  horse  to  fit 
the  cart  and  driving  to  Holland  in  style 
and  comfort.  Just  as  they  were  getting 
things  shipshape  along  came  the  Babe 
and  clapped  the  lid  on — "  verfluchte 
klein,  Teufcl!" 

When  the  Main  Guard  lads  inquired 
how  it  was  that  after  all  their  trouble 
they  had  allowed  one  lone  unarmed  in- 
fant to  corral  the  three  of  them,  instead 
of  quietly  biffing  him  on  the  head,  as 
they  quite  easily  might  have  done,  the 
Huns  were  very  confused.  At  one 
moment  they  were  in  the  shed,  they 
said,  fascinated  like  moths  in  the  glare 
of  the  torch,  and  the  next  thing  they 
knew  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  horde 
of  underclothed  Tommies  —  trapped. 
As  to  what  had  happened  in  the  inter- 
val, or  how  they  had  been  spirited  from 
one  place  to  the  other,  they  were  not 
in  the  least  clear— couldn't  explain  it 
at  all. 

The  Drill  Habit  again. 

PATLANDER. 

Armistice-Time  Economy. 
"The  Consecrating  Officers  wore  elected 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Lodge  and  were  pre- 
sented with  a  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
silver  cigar  ash-tray,  made  from  the  lead  used 
in  the  production  of  shrapnel  bullets." 

Freemason's  CJircnicle. 


"  Several  persons  dropped  to  the  pavement, 
several  dripping  with  blood.  One  man  had  his 
head  partially  opened,  and  he  lay  writing  on 
the  ground."— Prmmcial  Paper. 

If  the  poor  fellow  was,  as  we  presume, 
a  reporter,  we  cannot  too  much  applaud 
his  devotion  to  duty. 
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NEWS    FROM    THE    SHIRES. 

CuituiHt-r.  "\Vi:Lr.,  JABVIS,  WHAT'S  TUB  LATEST?" 

l''iliri,f.    "1     IIMVH   AS    HOW    THAT    AllMllnr.    I.I'VITV    IB   MKET.',  ,1,     |     PI    HI    H 

Customer.  "How  DO  YOU  MF.AX?" 

Farrirr.  "Way,  I  HEAR  BOMK  TALK  OF  HIM  m:iNci   MASTIM:  OK   nil:  (,)i  ous." 


THE  BET. 

THE  Colonel  was,  as  usual,  laying 
down  the  law. 

"Economy!  "  he  said  with  a  snort; 
"  economy  's  dead.  No  one  cares  about 
saving  money  any  more.  No  one  cares 
about  the  value  of  money.  We  are 
asked  excessive  prices  and  we  pay 
them.  Wo  oat,  drink  and  are  merry — • 
or  approximately  so — and  be  hanged  to 
you !  With  the  exception  of  the  half- 
penny stamp  we  put  on  circulars  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  has  not  gone  up 
or,  in  other  words,  lost  buying  power. 
I  defy  anyone  to  name  a  tiling  that 
hasn't." 

He  glowered  fiercely  and  challeng- 
ingly  around. 

"I  ropeat,"  he  said,  "that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  is  not  what  it 
WAS  in  any  ivspnct.  The  other  day, 
for  instance,  1  bought  a  new  hat.  I 
i  pay  a  guinea;  it  is  now  thirty- 
two  and  six.  And  a  worse  hat  pro- 
bably. What  do  you  think  I  was 
charged  for  soling  and  heeling  shoes? 
()>iti  pound  ten!  And  worse  leather. 


'That's  partly  what  I  mean  by  the  loss 

:  of  purchasing  power ;  where  the  price 

i  may  in  some  extraordinary  way  remain 

j  the   same,   the  quality  of  the   article 

paid  for  is  inferior.     There 's  a  steady 

|  deterioration.   Can  anyone  name  a  case 

where  I  am  wrong?  " 

His  red  eyes  again  defied  us. 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  said  a  meek  voice. 

The  Colonel  subjected  the  speaker  to 
a  long  and  ferocious  scrutiny. 

"  You  can  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  meek  voice.  "  Will 
you  bet  on  it?  " 

"  Bet  on  it?  Most  certainly  I  will," 
said  the  Colonel,  who  has  done  fairly 
well  in  wagers  iu  his  time.  "  How 
much?" 

"  What  you  like,"  replied  the  meek 
voice. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  make 
it  a  tenner." 

'•  With  pleasure,"  was  tho.  rejoinder. 
"  Tho  bet  is  that  I  can't  name  a 
single  thing  which  has  not  either  in- 
creased in  price  or  decreased  in  quality 
since  the  War?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Colonel. 


We  all  sat  up  and  waited,  as  though 
j  for  the  maroons  in  the  old,  old  days. 

"  Well,"  said  the  meek  voice,  "  the 
I  cost  of  pulling  a  communication  cord  is 
still  live  pounds,  and  you  can  have  just 
aa  L'ood  a  pull  as  over." 

ON  THE   SAFE   SIDE. 

"  WHY,  what 's  this,  Ben,  they  're  telling 
me?— 

Eighty  and  going  to  get  a  wife  ! 
Gaffer,  I  thought  you  "d  surely.be 

A  snug  old  bachelor  for  life." 

"  Well,  Sur,  ye  see  I  allus  meant 

To  take  ole  Martha  some  fine  day  ; 
I  But  '  wed  in  haste  and  then  repent ' 
I  hoer'd  as  many  folks  did  say. 

"  But  now,  thinks  I,  there  's  sure  no  fear 
Through   too   much   haste   o"   goin" 
wrong ; 

An',  anyways,  at  eighty  year 
I  can't  repent  fur.  wery  long." 

THE  (.liiK.VTKsT  PVTHIOT  OP  ALL:  A 
public  servant  who  did  not  strike  during 
tho  War— Big  Ben. 


EFFECT    ON    BALLROOM    IF,    OWING    TO    THE    STRIKE    MANIA,    THE    MUSICIANS    WERE    SUDDENLY    TO 

"DOWN    INSTRUMENTS." 


THE   APPOINTMENT. 
THEY  tell  1110  there  is  work  for  most, 

However  tired  they  be, 
That  there  are  Offices  engrossed 
In  finding  me  a  well-paid  post 

Ot  suitable  degree ; 
That  there  are  businesses  that  itch 
To  make  the  young  lieutenant  rich, 
Yet  I  have  not  discovered  which 

Is  itching  after  me. 

And  this  is  strange ;  for  I  could  shine 

In  any  place  you  please, 
Although,  if  "there  is  any  line 
Which  is  rno'st  obviously  mine, 

,  It  is  the  man  of  ease — 
The  man  whose  intellect  is  such 
He  never  has  to  labour  much, 
But  does  the  literary  touch    . 

In  comfort  at  "  The  Leas." 
Or  I  could  be  a  splendid  Squire 

And  watch  the  harvest  grow, 
Could  urge  the  reaper  to  perspire 
And  put  the  cattle  in  the  byre 

(If  that  is  where  they  go), 
And  every  morning  do  the  rounds 
Of  my  immense  ancestral  grounds 
With  six  or  seven  faithful  hounds, 

And  say,  "  It  looks  like  snow." 


And    there    are    moments    when    I 
feel 

The  diplomatic  call ; 
No  trickery  would  long  conceal 
The  state  of  things  at  Bubazeel 

When  I  was  at  the  Ball,    •. 
To  spy  across  the  ','  brilliant  floors  " 
On  daughters  of  Ambassadors, 
And  "obviate"  impending  wars 

By  dancing  with  them  all. 

A  bishopric  I  can't  afford, 

Though  I  could  give  it  tone, 
And  often  when  the  people  snored 
I  've  felt  they  would  not  be  so  bored 

-   By  sermons  of  my  own  ; 
But  if  the  Secretaries  cry  ! 
For  secretaries— here  am  I ;  ! 
Or  nobly  would  I  occupy 

The  taxi-driver's  throne. 

For  I  should  beam  across  the  street 

When  people  waved  at  me, 
And  say,  "  My  petrol 's  incomplete, 
I  haven't  had  my  bit  of  meat 
Nor  yet  my  bit  of  tea, 
But  just  because  I  like  your  face 
I  '11  take  you  out  to  any  place 
However  distant  from  my  base — 
And  ask  no  extra  fee." 


And  yet  I  doubt  could  England  bear 

To  see  my  rest  destroyed  ? 
A  soul  so  delicate  and  fair 
Should  simply,  saunter  through  the  air 

And  cultivate  the  void  ; 
One  would  not  readily  degrade 
One's  loveliness  in  any  trade, 
Only,  of  course,  one  must  be  paid 
For  being  unemployed. 

_   A.  P.  H. 

SMITH  MINOR  PROFFERS  A  REQUEST. 

(An  authentic  document.') 
WJLL  you  please  send  me  a  fountain 
pen  because  nearly  every  boy  but  mo 
has  a  fountain  pen  and  I  should  so  like 
to  have  one  because  I  often  want  to 
write  something  outside  and  I  carn't 
and  then  when  I  come  in  I  don't  no 
what  it  is  and  I  miss  something  out 
of  my  letter  then  when  I  have  writen 
my  letter  I  remember  what  it  was 
and  genulry  I  remember  it  in  lesons 
and  when  I  begin  to  write  my  nest 
letter  I  have  for  goten  it  and  it  goes 
on  like  that  till  at  last  I  remember  it 
and  then  some  times  I  don't  rember  it 
all  and  that  is  why  I  want  a  fontin 
pen. 


I'l   M'll.   OR   T1IH    I/JNDON   CHARIVARI. -IKHIH-AKY  12,  1919. 


"DRY"   HUMOUR. 


]'KI:SH>KXT  WILSON.  "OUR    FUTURE    LIES    UPON    THE    WATER!" 

BRITANNIA.  "ALLUDING,    I    PRESUME,    TO    YOUR    PROHIBITION    MOVEMENT?" 
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ESSENCE     OF     PARLIAMENT. 


MB.  LOWTHER   TAKES   THE    CHAIR   FOR   "POSITIVELY   THE    LAST   TIME."      HIS    ENTHUSIASTIC    PROPOSER   AND 
SECONDER  (COLONEL  MILDMAY  AND   SIR  HENRY   DALZIEL),  BITTEN   BY   THE   POPULAR    CRAZE,  PUT   A   BIT   OP 

"JAZZ"  INTO  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 

Tuesday,  February  <ith.  —  There  is 
much  virtue  in  horsehair.  Few  who 
attended  the  informal  opening  of  the 
Third  Parliament  of  KING  GEORGE  THK 
FIFTH  would  have  guessed  that  under 
the  full-bottomed  wig  and  gorgeous 
black-and-gold  robes  of  the  dignified 
figure  on  the  Woolsack  lay  the  volatile 
personality  of  "  F.  E."  He  played  his 
new  part  nobly.  A  trifling  error  in  the 
setting  of  his  three-cornered  hat,  whose 
rakish  cock  was  for  the  moment  remin- 
iscent of  the  "  Galloper,"  was  quickly 
corrected  on  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  at  his  side;  and 
by  the  time  the  faithful  Commons  were 
admitted  to  hear  the  Commission  read 
there  was  nothing  to  differentiate  Lord 
BIRKENHEAD  (as  he  had  now  become) 
from  any  previous  occupant  of  his 
exalted  position.  Nor  was  there  any 
lack  of  dignity  in  his  delivery  of  the  in- 
structions to  the  Commons  to  "  proceed 
to  the  choice  of  some  proper  person 
to  be  your  Speaker" — though  I  fancy 
that  when  he  bade  them  "repair to  the 
place  where  you  are  to  sit"  he  must 
have  been  tempted  to  add  the  words, 
"  provided  that  you  can  find  room 
there." 

For  the  Lower  House,  when  we 
returned  there,  was  a  seething  mass 
of  humanity.  How  many  of  the  707 


duly  elected  Members  were  present  I 
know  not ;  but  there  were  enough  to 
swamp  the  floor  and  surge  over  into  the 
Galleries.  Seeing  that  the  "Tubes" 
were  closed  and  taxis  few  and  far  be- 
tween, some  of  them  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  unusual  methods  of  locomo- 
tion. Sir  HENBY  NOEMAN  surprised  the 
police  in  Palace  Yard  by  arriving  on  a 
motor-scooter,  and  there  is  an  uncon- 
firmed rumour  that  the  Editor  of  John 
Bull  made  his  rentree  to  the  House  in 
a  flying-boat  drawn  by  four  canards 
sauvages.  Anyhow,  there  they  were,  so 
thick  and  slab  that  Mr.  DE  VALEHA,  who 
was  reported  to  have  escaped  from 
durance  vile  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  House  and  creat- 
ing a  disturbance,  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  gain  entry  unless  pre- 
ceded by  a  charge  of  gelignite.  As  it 
was,  none  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  was  pre- 
sent, nor  indeed  any  representative  of 
Irish  Nationalism  at  all,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  as  orderly  as  a  Quaker 
funeral. 

Not  that  they  were  by  any  means 
dull.  For  both  Colonel  MILDMAY,  who 
proposed,  and  Sir  HENRY  DALZIEL, 
who  seconded,  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
LOWTHER  as  Speaker,  spiced  their 
compliments  with  humour.  The  former 
was  confident  that  even  if  Woman 


appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  SPEAKER -ELECT'S  "consummate 
tact "  would  be  equal  to  coping  with 
her  artfullest  endeavours  to  get  round 
the  rules  of  procedure ;  while  the  latter 
attributed  his  priceless  gift  of  humour 
to  "  Scottish  ancestry  on  the  mother's 
side." 

Horsehair  again  1  I  hardly  recognised 
in  the  quietly-dressed  Member  who 
rose  from  the- Bench  behind  Ministers 
to  acknowledge  these  encomiums  the 
man  whose  awe-inspiring  appearance 
(when  clothed  in  wig  and  gown)  has 
quelled  so  many  storms  in  the  last 
four  Parliaments.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  fifth,  of  which,  being  the  outcome 
of  his  famous  Conference,  he  may  in  a 
sense  be  described  as  the  "  onlie  be- 
getter," will  not  disgrace  its  parentage. 

Already  there  are  elements  of  diffi- 
culty. Through  the  non-return  of  Mr. 
ASQUITH  the  Opposition  has  lost  its 
head  literally  and  is  in  some  clanger  of 
losing  it  figuratively,  for  the  remnant 
of  the  un-"  couponed  "  Liberals  and  the 
Labour  Party  are  at  present  acutely 
divided  on  the  question  upon  whom  the 
lost  Leader's  mantle  should  fall.  To- 
day Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN,  as  senior 
Privy  Councillor,  took  the  pas  and  was 
able  from  personal  experience  to  give 
his  conception  of  the  ideal  Speaker, 
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Donald  (who  a  short  time  before  had  put  the  bottle  in  the  -cupboard  "for  another  Hag,"  breaking  lony  silence}.  "SAXl'KSCE  FOE  YOUK 
TIIOCHTB,  SANDY." 

Sandy.  "WEEt,  I'M  THENKIS'  IT'S  JEST  1WA  MBENITS  SF.N  THE  CLOCK  STBCCK  TWELVE -AS'  IT'LL  BE  A  


who  "must  not  only  have  good  vision 
but  be  sometimes  quite  blind  ;  not  only 
have  acute  hearing  but  occasionally  be 
almost  stone-deaf."  Fortunately  the 
SPEAKER  -  ELECT  can  assume  these 
physical  defects  at  will ;  for,  despite  its 
quiet  opening,  I  doubt  if  the  new  Par- 
liament when  it  gets  to  work  will  prove 
precisely  a  Lowther  Arcadia. 

Wednesday,  February  5th. — To  the 
Lords  again,  where  the  SPEAKER-ELECT, 
attired  in  Court  dress  and  accompanied 
by  the  SKRGEAST-AT-ARMS  dandling 
tho  Mace  as  if  it  were  a  refractorj  in- 
fant, presented  himself  at  the  Bar  to 
hear  from  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  His  MAJESTY 
was  convinced  of  his  "  amplo  suffi- 
ciency "  to  execute  his  arduous  duties, 
and  readily  approved  his  election. 
Thereupon  Sir  COLIN  KEPPEL  swung 
the  Mace  on  to  his  shoulder  and  escorted 
tho  SPEAKER,  now  confirmed  in  his 
rank,  back  to  the  Commons. 

There  was  an  unusual  rush  of  Mem- 
bers to  take  the  oath.  This  was  not 
entirely  due  to  the  new  Members, 
naturally  desirous  of  completing  their 
initiatory  rites,  but  was  shared  by 
many  of  the  older  hands,  for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that,  until  a  Mem  - 


her  is  certified  as  having  been  duly 
sworn,  he  cannot  recover  his  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  deposit  from  the 
Returning  Officer.  In  their  zeal  to  be 
in  a  position  to  reimburse  themselves 
Members  crowded  in  sucli  numbers 
to  the  tables  that  there  was  some 
danger  that  they  would  be  overturned. 
\s  one  of  our  Latinists  remarked,  "  It 
looks  as  if  we  should  have  noi~i>'  res 
outside  and  nova  tabula  inside." 

Thur&day,  February  <>//i.--Thq  pro- 
cess, oneo  immortalized  by   a   Lords' 

reporter    in    tho    sentence,    "  A    few  „  ,_  . 

Bishops  looked  in,  swore,  and  went  j  hours,  but  demand,  tho  dismissal  of 
away  again,"  went  on  in  both  Houses  ;  |  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  managing  director 
but  in  the  Commons  in  a  more  orderly  ;  of  one  of  the  large  shipbuilding  yards, 
fashion  than  yesterday.  For  the  !  who  rudely  refused  to  fetch  a  pint  of 
SPEAKER,  ever  ready,  as  ho  said  on  boer  for  one  of  tho  rivetters.  The 
his  election,  "  to  carry  out  the  old  rales  Government  department  dealing  with 
in  a  modern  spirit,"  directed  the  wait-  j  strike  questions  is  full  up  for  three 
ing  Members  to  form  up  in  line.  One  (  months  yet,  but  hopes  are  entertained 
of  tho  Coalitionists  evinced  a  little  ;  that,  unless  a  critical  by-election  should 
surprise.  He  had  always  understood  intervene,  it  will  be  possible  to  deal 
that  when  coupons  were  issued  queues  with  the  matter  at  the  expiration  of 
were  superfluous.  .that  period. 

=====:==:==  .  .  .  Much  interest  wa*  aroused  last 


.    TENDENCIES 

(Beina    wtue   art  raft*  />•<>»*   I  lie   dtuly 

Press  of,  My,  1920). 
.  .  .  The  bi-monthly  strike  of  Clyde 
workers  took  place  yesterday.  The 
proceedings  were  quite  orderly.  The 
matter  in  dispute  this  time  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  The  men,  who  are  now 
working  on  a  full  half-hour  a  week 
basis  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
hours'  pay,  with  three  snap  meal-times 
of  ten  minutes  each  por  day,  are  not 
pressing  for  any  alteration  in  pay  or 


••\ViUite<l 
Teacher  for  Std. 


;i  Certiiieatod  (Resilient)    I.ady  j  evening   by  the   production  of  a  new 
td.  V."—  rime's  of  In,li,i.  musir.n.l  show,  liot.li  r.lio  hook  and  music 


A    sort  of  WINSTON  in  petticoats,  we 'of  which  have  been  written  by  natives 


suppose. 


'  of  this  country.     A  strong  protest  htv- 
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BEFORE    THE    COMBAT. 

Excited  Duellist.  "  WHAT  ABB  YOD  DOING  '.' " 

Nervous  Opponent.  "  I  'M  puTTis'c  MAOIC  DROPS  ON  MY  SWORD,  WHICH  WILL  MAKE  IT  IBBESISTIBI,E." 

Excited  Duellist.  "  BCT  THAT'S  NOT  FAIB  TO  _VK." 

ycrcoui  Opponent  (r--li.r,-,lt.    -,\LL  BIGHT,  YOU  CAS  HAVE  SOME  ASD  WE'LL  CALL  IT  A  DRAW." 


been    lodged     by   tlio    United    States 
Embassy. 

...  A  passenger  on  one  of  the  Tube 
railways  alleges  that  he  entered  a  train 
at  Oxford  Circus  Station  last  evening. 
No  confirmation  is  us  yet  forthcoming, 
and  the  rumour  must  bo  treated  with 
reserve. 

.  .  .  The  1'oaco  Conference  held  a 
sitting  yesterday  and  definitely  decided 
that  the  ex-Kaiser  should  be  tried  one 
of  these  days.  It  is  confidently  stated 
ill  the  inner  circles  of  Paris  that  peace  | 
will  inevitably  be  concluded  within  the 
next  ten  or  twelve 


prices  are   not  expected  to   be  much 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

A  man  was  charged  at  Bow  Street 
yesterday  with  endeavouring  to  ride  in 
a  motor-bus  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of 
the  montb>  when  his  permit  was  only 
for  Thursday,  the  loth  of  each  month. 
He  was  severely  cautioned  and  ordered 
to  get  a  new  calendar. 


.  .  .  Dancing  still  holds  its  own  as 
the  principal  amusement  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  The  latest  dance,  the 
Guz/.-Jinx,  which  is  danced  on  the 
hands  with  the  right  foot  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  one's  partner,  is  stated  to 
be  very  graceful  indeed.  Tbo  correct ; 
music  is  provided  by  a  baud  perforni- 
•ntirely  on  hair-combs  and  tea- 

...  A  reduction  is  promised  in  the 
of    tobacco   shortly.     An    ounce 

•  ly  changed  bunds  at  a  well-know  n 

lilly  shop  at    two   hundred    and 

pounds,   but    the    new   season'- 


A   VALENTINE. 
DKAU  Lydia,  long  before  your  time, 
When  1  was  half  the  'teen  you  own 

to, 
Don  Valentino  was  in  his  priim>, 

The   world    not   yet    the   thing  it's 

grown  to. ' 

The  postman  then  with  double  knocks 
This   morning   many   a    heart    was 

thrilling, 

And  brought  a  shining  cardboard  box 
With    round    red    hearts   in    paper 
frilling. 

A  simpler  world,  and  well  content 
With  what  seems  small  by  modern 

measure; 

And  winters  came  and  roses  went, 
Y.>t    Time    dulls    on  in   ns   well    as 
pleasure. 


Though,  with  this  fashion  out  of  date, 
II is    hand    to-day    weighs    almost 

lightly 
II  ihis  my  war-time  chocolate 

Makes  two  dark  eyes  to  shine  more 
brightly. 

HINTS   FOB   XI IK   GAKUEN. 

To  those  who  are  about  to  re-e,'stablish 
their  herbaceous  borders  it  will  come 
as  a  welcome  surprise  that  restrictions 
as  to  the  sale  of  the  following  food- 
stuffs by  nurserymen  have  now  been 
withdrawn  :— 

Siucky's  6re/ mania  (Lamb's  Ear). 

Scolopendfium  (Hart's  Tongue). 

No  coupons  will  bo  required  for  those 
in  future. 

I-'ii/xia  JIoi  inla. — This  is  no  longer 
grown  by  nurserymen,  but  can  be 
obtained  at  any  butcher's,  largo  quan- 
tities having  recently  arrived  from 
Greece.  Smith  minor,  possibly  a  pre- 
judiced witness,  says  he  gets  it  at  school ; 
that  it  is  beastly  and  only  another  name 
for  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Sambiicus  (the  Elder). — A  correspon- 
dent inquires  if  anything  is  known  of 
the  younger  branch  of  this  family. 
On  being  appealed  to  the  Secretary 
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o£  the  Linnaoan  Society  sent  the  fol- 
owing  somewhat  enigmatic  telegram  : 
•Eocommend  CLEMENCF.AU  non-Papa, 
who  may  know  something  of  Uncle 
Sam."  . 

Hydrangea'.— Ihi*  hardy  shrub  is  so 
jailed  as  it  was  originally  raised  by  the 
Eanger  of  Hyde  Park.  The  American 
variety  "radiata"  succeeds  well  in- 
doors if  grown  on  hot-water  pipes.  _ 

Pints. There  are  several  varieties 

of  this  species.  The  best  known,  how- 
ever comes  from  Cornwall  and  was 
raised  by.'  the  late  Sir  W.  S.  GILHERT, 
who  introduced  the  Savoy  cabbage.  It 
is  called  the  Pints  of  Pcnzancc. 

DANCING  DEMOBILISED. 

fit  is  said  that  demobilised  officers,  anxious 
to  dauco,  are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to 
buy  dress-shirts  and  evening  pumps.] 

Now  that  I  've  been  demobilised 

I'm  going  again  to  dances — 
I  do  not  care  with  whom  or  where, 

I  'm  taking  any  chances. 
And  evening  dress,  I  've  been  advised, 

Will  never  become  transitional ; 
Yet  once  or  twice  I  've  been  surprised 
To  find  my  khaki  pals  disguised 

In  new  dress  suits  and  old  trench 
boots, 

Which  scarcely  seems  traditional. 

I  met  my  Colonel  at  a  hop 

Jazzing  in  his  goloshes, 
With  a  dress-tie  pert  on  a  cricket-shirt 

That  had  shrunk  in  various  washes ; 
And  my  Major  was  doing  the  Donkey- 
Drop 

Between  a  couple  of  rippers- 
Yet  his  pink-and-white  pyjama-top 
If  anything  seemed  a  shade  de  trap, 

And  his  faultless  coat  hardly  echoed 
the  note 

Of  his  worsted  bedroom  slippers. 

But  the  world  long  since  went  off  its 

chump, 
And  the  cry  of  the  man  from  Trance 

is, 
"  I  simply  refuse  to  let  shirts  and  shoes 

Prevent  me  from  going'to  dances. 
I  '11  take  the  shine  out  of  collar  and 

pump, 

And  their  wearers  will  look  silly 
When  I  once  begin  the  Giraffe-Galump 
The  Chicken-Run  and  the  Jaguar-Jump 
The  Wombat-Walk  and  the  Buffalo- 
Bump, 

With  a  chamois  vest  on  my  manly  chest 
And  football-boots  and  the  smartes 

of  suits 
They  can  cut  in  Piccadilly." 

The  Grand  Trunk  Line. 

"  The  following  are  some  alternative  route 
which  could  be  used  by  people  going  home  thi 
evening  from  the  City  or  West  End  : — 

Clapham  Common. — By  Elephant,  tram 
and  'biases."-— Evening  Ncu-s. 


LOCAL  COLOUK. 

I  BAN  upstairs -after  lunch  to-day  to 
jee  old  Harris.  Ho  has  the  flat  over 
liiine,  you  know.  In  addition  to  this 
Harris  is  an  author.  Sometimes  he 
even  gets  money  for  it. 

"  Doin'  a  bit  of  work  to-day,  Harris? 
I  remarked  casually. 

"  I  'm  doing  a  little  flying  story,"  be 
informed  me  with  dignity. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  agreed  carelessly,  then 
•woke  up  and  stared  hard. 

"Flying?"  I  repeated.  "But  what 
the — I  mean, -what  do  you  know  about 
flying,  anyway?" 

Brutality  is  the  only  thing  with 
Harris.  He  was  very  hurt.  He  gasped 
and  glared  at  me  in  a  most  annoyed 
manner.  • 

"  I  know  a  pretty  good  lot,"  he 
announced  with  some  asperity.  "  I  've 
talked  to  dozens  of  pilots  about  it  and 
I've  read  books  on  flying — and  the 
newspapers " 

"  And  don't  forget  you  once  passed 
Hendon  in  the  train  too,  old  son,"  I 
soothed  him.     "  I  'd  no  idea  you  were 
o  well  up  in  it.     Sorry  I  spoke.     Let's 
eo  it ;  may  I?  " 

Harris  picked  up  a  couple  of  sheets 
jf  paper  from  the  desk  and,  coughing 
mposingly,  proceeded  to  read  out  hi 
masterpiece : — 


"  Lionel  Marchant  came  slowly  out 
jf  the  hangar,  drawing  on  his  long  fui 
gloves  and  studying  bis  maps  with  an 
ntent  and  keen  face. 

"  His  machine,  a  single-seater  scou: 
of  the  latest  type,  was  just  being 
wheeled  out  and  now  stood  glistening 
in  the  bright  autumn  sunshine,  whicl 
danced  on  the  shining  brasswork  anc 
,hrew  deep  shadows  on  the  grass  be 
neath. 

"The  airman  swung  lightly  into  his 
seat ;  a  final  word  or  two  with  bis 
commanding  officer  and  he  flung  over 
the  levers  and  gave  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
starting  handle. 

"  The   powerful   engine   in"  front  of 
him   woke   into   life   deafeningly  and, 
waving   away  the  mechanics  holding  j 
the  wings,  he  pressed  the  clutch  pedal 
and  moved  slowly  forward. 

"  His  face  is  very  grim  and  deter- 
mined—he throws  across  another  lever 
and  the  low  .hum  of  the  motor  changes 
into  a  deep-throated  roar.  Gathering 
speed,  bo  goes  faster  and  faster — now 
he  is  in  the  air — now  a  little  speck  in 
the  sky,  heading  for  the  enemy's 
lines " 

"  Oh,  no,  please,"  I  broke  in  feebly. 
"  I  can't  stand  any  more  just  now. 
You  're  not  seriously  thinking  of  having 
this  published,  are  you?  " 

As  in  a  dream  I  took  the  manuscript 


rom  his  fingers  and  gazed  blankly  at 
t  whilst  his  indignant  flow  of  speech 
passed  harmlessly  over  my  head. 

But,  Harris,"  I  said  at  length,  with 
nfinito     compassion     in     my     voice, 
Harris,  I  love  you  as  a  brother,  bufe 
this  really  is  awful — why— well,  listen 
iiore" — • 

" '  As  the  second  German  machine 
came  down  on  them  in  a  steep  dive 
Lionel  gave  a  hasty  glance  behind  him, 
where  the  huge  engine  raced  madly, 
aud  shouted  excitedly  to  his  observer. 

"  iThe  latter,  swinging  Jibe  machine 
gun  round  sharply,  took  rapid  aim  and 
pressed  the  trigger 

I  stopped. 

".Well  ?  "  demanded  the  author  icily. 

'•No,  it's  too  frightful,"  I  bleated. 
Harris,  this  might  conceivably  bo  read 
by  a  real  pilot.  Heaven  forbid,  of 
course!  And  he'd  simply  hate,  this 
scout  'bus  with  the  engine  ahead  to 
change  into  a  'pusher'  two-seater  in 
six  paragraphs." 

Harris  was  routed,  absolutely  de- 
moralised. "They  told  me  to  put  in 
lots  of  flying  talk,"  he  murmured  ab- 
jectly, "  and  tons  of  local  colour  to 
make  it  lifelike." 

Yes,"    I    said    grimly,   "but    this 
colour 's  too  local  for  words." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  think  you  could 
do  it  better  yourself,"  Harris  observed 
with  heavy  sarcasm,  "  well,  then — 

"Certainly,"!  agreed  heartily.     "I 


don't  mind  showing  you,  Harris,  seeing 
you  're  a  pal  of  mine.     Just  pass  the 
ink  and  let  your  uncle  get  to  work." 
Behold  my  effort !  — 

"  '  Orderly,  what  about  tea?  ' 

"  '  Very  nearly  ready,  Sir.' 

"  '  Eight.  Then  I  think  a  small  piece 
of  toast  is  indicated  ; '  and  he  proceeded 
to  hack  the  loaf  to  pieces  with  great 
vigour. 

" '  Hun  over  somewhere,  sounds  like,' 
said  a  sleepy  voice  as  the  throb  of  an 
engine  was  heard  overhead. 

"  'Oh,  I  can't  help  his  troubles,'  ob- 
served the  toast-maker  airily.  '  He  's 
got  no  right  to  come  at  tea-time.  In 
about  half-an-hour  or  so  I  might  think 
about — 

"  Here  the  telephone  bell  rang. 

"'Now  that's  a  splendid  joke,"  said 
his  unfeeling  friend  as  he  laid  down  the 
receiver.  '  You  've  got  to  go  up  after 
that  chap.  They're  getting  your  'bus 
out  now,  so — 

"  '  What ! '  came  in  disgusted  tones 
from  the  fireside.  '  Don't  be  so  dam 
funny.  What  do  you  mean?  ' 

" '  Not  ragging,  really,  Bill.  The  C.O. 
said  be  wanted  you  to  have  a  shot  at 
that  fellow.  Run  like  a  hare.  You 
may  catch  him  up  over  Berlin  some- 
where. I  '11  eat  your  toast  for  you.' 
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" '  Oh,  will  you  ? '  grunted  the  other. 
1  What  awful  rot  it  is  !  Oh,  the  devil — 
whero's  my  hat? '  and  out  ho  plunged. 
"Two  minutes  later  ho  was  strug- 
gling into  a  heavy  leather  coat  and,  feel- 
ing thoroughly  ill-used,  climbed  into  his 
machine. 

"The  propeller  was  swung,  emitting 
one  hollow  cough. 

"  '  Switch  off.  All  right,  contact.' 
"  At  the  third  attempt  the  engine  re- 
membered its  manners  and  started  up 
with  a  jerk.  A  few  moments  to  get 
her  running  smoothly,  a  rapid  test  to 
see  that  she-  was  "  giving  her  revs."  and 
the  chocks  were  waved  away  from  the 
wheels. 

"  Within  twenty  yards  ho  was  off  the 
ground  and,  throttle  wide  open,  climb- 
ing towards  the  little  white  dot  thou- 

of  feet  above. 

"  And  all  tlio  time  bo  was  grumbling. 
"  '  What  awful  rot  it  is  !  I  've  about 
as  much  chance  of  reaching  tho.  blighter 
as  ...  Hunning  my  engine  to  bits 
as  it  is  ...  May  bo  ablo  to  .cut  him 
oil  when  bo's  dropped  bis  eggs.' 

"  Which  is  precisely  what  happened. 
The  last  gift  had  been  thankfully  re- 
ceived in  a  ploughed  field  beneath  and 
the  Hun  was  turning  for  homo  when 
the  scout  struggled  to  his  level. 

"The  watchers  on  the  ground  saw 
the  small  machine  press  determinedly 
towards  tho  bigger  and  a  faint  crackle 
of  gun-tiro  broke  out. 

"  It  was  answered  by  all  the  guns  on 
board  tho  enemy  craft  and  the  single- 
sen  tor  wavered  undecidedly. 

"Then  he  got  his  adversary  fairly  in 
his  ring  sight  again  and,  risking  every- 
thing, tired  burst  after  burst. 

"  All  at  once  the  big  machine  heeled 
over  and  dived — a  flash  and  a  sudden 
sheet  of  flame  from  the  engine  and 
down  dropped  tho  raider,  to  dash  to 
pieces  in  tho  French  fields  three  miles 
below. 

"  Ton  minutes  later  the  British  ma- 
chine slithered  on  to  the  ground  and 
switched  off  in  front  of  the  sheds. 

'"By  Jove,  Bill,'  said  his  friend, 
rushing  up  excitedly,  'that  was  the 

best  show ' 

"  '  Not  so  much  of  it,'  interposed  the 
'hero,'  scrambling  out  of  his  seat. 
'What  about  my  tea?  Did  you  look 
after  my  toast  for  me?  No,  might 
have  known  you  wouldn't.'  " 

What  our  Poets  have  to  put  up  with. 

"  They  who  faced  the  terrors  of  the  deep, 
Who  guarded  uur  ^nons  while  we  were 
•sleep."  Scottish  Paper. 

"Though  his  career  was  entirely  that  of  a 
Jubljc  servant,  he  had  personality ' and  that 
self-evident  eibrieney  which  mark  a  man  out 
for  promotion."—  Tune*. 

That  "  though  "  is  rather  cynical. 


"I  BAY,  TAXI,  I'VE  ONLY  GOT  ENOUGH 
MIND  TAKING  A  CHEQUE  FOR  THE  TIP?" 


CHANGE  TO  PAY  THE  EXACT  FARE.   D'  YOU 


KECIPBOCITY. 

[Discussing  the  unruliness  of  modern  chil- 
dren, a  correspondent  in  the  Press  suggests 
that  parents  might  exchange  offspring  for 
educational  purposes.] 

Hector,  one  thought  alone  forbade 
Your  stout  progenitor  to  squirm 
Through    all    the    months    the   Huns 

essayed 

To  pink  hia  epiderm — 
The  thought  that  you,  through  what 

he  'd  done, 
Might  find  a  better  world,  my  son. 

Now  must  you  do  your  bit  for  me, 
For,  guided  by  the  sage's  lore, 

I  mean  to  barter  progeny 

With  Brown,  the  man  next  door, 

And  educate  in  place  of  you 

Bertram,  his  brazen-lunged  Yahoo. 

Too  long,  too  long  have  I  been  banned 
From  giving  what  he 's  been  denied, 

The  checkings  of  a  chiding  hand, 
Impartially  applied, 


But  now  he 's  going  to  get  it,  Heo 
(Though  not  exactly  in  the  neck). 
Exile  from  your  ancestral  hut 

At  first  may  fill  your  soul  with  pain; 
If  so,  this  filial  thought  should  cut 

Your  tears  off  at  tho  main  : 
The  hours  he  spends  across  my  knee 
Will  mean  a  better  world  for  me. 

It  happened  in  Ireland. 

"  Mr. held  that  purchased  meat  would 

be  bettor  than  that  supplied  by  contractors, 
who  were  not  saints.  He  know  of  one  case 
where  cattle  were  actually  killed  after  they 
died." — Irish  Times. 

"The  following  has  been  issued  by  the  Sinn 
Fein  Executive : — 

1  At  the  weekly  meeting  of  tho  Executive  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  appeal  to  tho 
subscribers  to  the  Mansion  Houso  Anti-Sub- 
scription Fund."— Irish  Times. 

"This  enabled  him  [Mr.  Bottomlcy]  to  pro- 
vide a  sum  sufficient  to  yap  tho  other  share- 
holders 12.  in  the  pound." — Evening  Paper. 

We  always  thought  him  a  bit  of  a  dog. 
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THE    BLANKET    ASTRAY. 

Now  that  most  of  us  are  on  the  poiu 
of  escaping  into  civil  life,  the  relent 
less  department  to  whom  the  W.O 
entrusted  the  stewardship  of  Arinj 
blankets  is  calling  us  to  strict  accoun 
as  to  our  dealings  with  these  articles. 

Between   us   and   freedom   rise  tin 
accusing'    phantoms    of    blankets    we 
signed  for  and  failed  to  return,  blanket 
we   misused  as  carpets,  curtains   am 
table-cloths.     The  bright  dawn  of  tl 
new  era  is  overcast  by  their  threaten 
ing  shadow. 

The  A.A.L.R.B.G.S.— Acting-Assist 
ant  Local  Recorder  of  Blankets  Genera 
Service,  a  very  important  Hat  indeed — 
some  time  last  winter  paid  us  a  visi 
and  went  away  without  complaint.  We 
had  specialised  in  cherishing  Blankets 
G.S.  For  fear  of  loss  or  damage  none 
had  been  issued  for  use,  and  the  en 
thusiasm  of  all  ranks  was  so  warm 
that  the  men  were  glad  to  sleep  with- 
out them,  if  only  they  might  go  anc 
see  for  themselves  the  full  tally  01 
blankets  folded  correctly  to  a  hair's- 
breadth  and  piled  irreproachably  and 
unapproachably  in  the  stores. 

Then,  throe  days  ago,  arrived  a  chit 
asking  us  to  explain  a  curt  quotation 
from  the  report  of  the  A.A.L.R.B.G.S., 
to  the  effect  that 

"There  mis  a  bltntkvl  on  tJie 

in  the  store." 
By  a  civilian  this  might  be  interpreted 
as  a  word  of  praise  for  our  care  of  the 
table  or  for  the  comfortable  tout  en- 
semble of  the  Quartermaster-Sergeant's 
treasure-house ;  but  we  know  better. 
We  read  it  with  the  sensations  of  a 
householder  who,  after  the  call  of  a 
Scotland  Yard  official,  should.be  invited 
to  explain,  in  an  otherwise  satisfactory 
account  of  his  visit,  the  sentence — 

"  There  was  a  corpse  in  the  boot 

cupboard." 
It  suggested  criticism,  suspicion,  dis 
approval.     In  his  dilemma   the   O.C. 
replied  as  follows : — 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  view  of 
the  paper  scarcity,  the  keeping  of  Indi- 
vidual History  Sheets  for  the  Blankets 
under  nay  command  was  discontinued 
early  in  the  War,  I  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  collect  evidence.  I  beg,  how- 
ever, to  submit  the  likeliest  explana- 
tions that  offer. 

"  (1)  Possibly  the  blanket  was  placed 
an  the  table,  folded  and  compressed 
beneath    the    weight    of    the    various 
utensils,  literature  and  stationery  neces- 
ary to  the  functioning  of  a  B.Q.M.S., 
u  order  that  the  correct  regimental 
wrinkles,  as  laid  down  in  the  various 
landbooks,  might  be  made  and  main- 
tained;   the  blanket  to  be  used  as  a 


model  at  lectures  to  young  soldiers  on 
the  care  of  equipment. 

"  (2)  The  distance  between  the  Main 
Blanket  Dump  and  the  table  under 
suspicion  is  only  four  feet.  It  is  in 
the  experience  of  all  familiar  with  con- 
ditions in  the  Field  that  blankets  with 
long  service  frequently  develop  extreme 
activity.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  th 
blanket  in  question  may  have  absentee 
itself  without  leave  from  the  main 
dump  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  table 
by  its  own  locomotive  power. 

"  (3)  About  the  date  of  the  inspection 
the  name  of  an  N.C.0.  was  submittec 
with  a  recommendation  for  the  O.B.E. 
but  was  withdrawn  on  compassionate 
grounds.  I  cannot  trust  my  memory 
but  possibly  the  justification  'of  this 
recommendation  was  the  N.C.O.'s  zeal- 
ous care  of  the  property  of  II.M.  THF 
KINO,  in  that  he  sacrificed  his  own 
blanket  for  the  welfare  of  the  table.' 
(On  paper,  of  course,  our  blankets  are 
issued  in  the  normal  way.)  "The 
weather  at  the  time  was  inclement 
either  (a)  wet  and  dirty  or  (b)  extremely 
cold.  The  N.C.O.  was  determined  that 
this  table  should  bo. protected  from  the 
deleterious  effects  of  («)  moisture  likely 
to  result  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Q.M.S., 
damp  from  out-door  duties  or  (b)  very 
low  temperature,  which  is  known  to 
injure  such  articles  of  furniture. 

"(4)  The  blanket  may  have  been 
known  to  be  likely  to  try  to  escape  from 
custody,  and  have  been  placed  conspicu- 
ously on  the  table  so  as  to  be  directly 
under  the  observation  of  the  Q.M.S. 

"  (5)  The  table  may  have  intended 
illegally  to  absent  itself  without  leave, 
and  have  concealed  itself  beneath  the 
accused  blanket  in  the  hope  of  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  sentries,  disguised 
as  a  civilian  table,  i.e.  covered  with  a 
;ahle-cloth.  This  theory  is  unlikely, 
;he  table  bearing  an  excellent  character 
and  never  having  been  known  to  at- 
iempt  desertion  or  be  in  any  way  guilty 
of  conduct  contrary  to  good  order  and 
military  discipline. 

"  (G)  The  Storemau — now  demobi- 
ised  and  dispersed — may  have  com- 
mitted the  irregularity  suggested,  with 
the  idea  of  increasing  the  amenity  of  the 
stores  during  the  inspection,  as  a  hum- 
ble compliment  to  the  A.A.L.R.B.G.S. 

"(7)  No.  55,442,  Procter,  Mary,  a 
member  of  the  Q.M.A.A.C.,  may  be 
sorrect  in  her  statement  that  the  arti- 
cle described  us  a  '  blanket '  was  not 
t  blanket,  but  a  rug,  travelling.  She 
;ays  she  is '  in  a  position  to  know  this,' 
is  the  article  is  her  own  property,  and 
upports  the  claim  by  demonstrating 
he  presence  of  her  initials  embroidered 
cross  one  corner. 

"  I  await  your  reply." 

And  so  we  all  do. 


VICTRIX. 

HERE  's  a  lady  come  to  town 

Puts  us  all  to  shame ; 
Walking  in  with  noiseless  feet, 
Very  light  and  very  Heet, 

Over-night  she  came. 
Not  a  beauty  in  the  land, 

Though  she  knew  no  peer 
Both  for  comeliness  and  grace, 
But  must  take  a  second  place — 

The  snow  is  here. 

Never  rnonarch  wore,  I  swear, 

Such  a  radiant  dress ; 
All  the  whitenesses  we  prize 
Suddenly  before  our  eyes 

Turn  to  dinginess. 
Gone  are  all  the  shining  joys 

That  we  held  so  dear  ; 
Linens,  marbles,  gleaming  plumes 
We  must  hide  in  shadowed  glooms — 

The  snow  is  here. 

Veil  your  brows,  you  pretty  maids, 

With  your  falling  curls ; 
Should  you  venture  forth  to-day 
Tuck  your  milky  throats  away, 

Cover  up  your  pearls. 
Naught  shall  match  your  lovelino-s 

Later  in  the  year 
(Who  so  foolish  as  to  dare 
Say  the  lily  is  more  fair '! ) 

But — the  snow  is  here.         1-t.  F. 

A  MASTER   OF  GROTESQUE. 

THE  Leicester  Galleries  for  laughter 
just  now  !  For  the  walls  of  the  inner 
room  are  hung  with  drawings  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  BATEMAN,  not  a  few  of  which— 
such  as  "The  Leave  Wangler,"  and 
"  The  Man  who  Clung  to  the  Railings," 
and  "The  Infectious  Hornpipe  "• — have 
already  rejoiced  the  readers  of  Punch. 

Mr.  BATEMAN'S  appeal  is  double,  for, 
having  enjoyed  his  broad  or  subtle 
farce  and  his  keen  satirical  observa- 
tions, one  may  turn  to  the  admiration 
of  his  technique,  or  vice  versd.  He  did 
not  invent  the  idea  of  the  humorous 
sequence — the  accumulative  pictorial 
comedy;  CAKAN  D'ACHE  had  come 
before,  and  before  CABAN  I/ACHE  was 
WILHELM  BUSCH,  the  Gorman ;  but 
lie  has  made  it  his  own  to-day.  Some 
of  his  series  are  irresistible.  As  a 
delineator  of  types,  accurate  beneath 
;he  caricature,  he  is  deadly ;  particu- 
.arly,  perhaps,  when  he  turns  his  atten- 
;ion  to  the  Senior  Service.  But  his 
Brigadiers  and  his  Clubmen  are  also 
ilways  within  an  ace  of  being  idcuti- 
iable. 

For  anyone  in  the  dumps  Mr.  Punch 
jrescribes  a  speedy  visit  to  the  Leicester 
Galleries.  _ 

Our  Plutocratic  Clergy. 

"Curate  wanted.     £2-2.   2  churches.   K.P." 
Clitti-di  Times. 
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Mabel  (to  newly-married  sister).  "You  DON'T  MIJJD  ME  STILL  CALLING  YOU  'SYBIL,'  DO  YOU?" 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
MR.  JOHN  GALSWORTHY  is  a  most  deceptive  writer.  He 
lures  a  reader  on  by  a  display  of  gentleness  and  smoothness 
and  moderation,  and  then  turns  on  him  and  makes  it  plain 
ihat  he  is  really  a  most  provocative  fellow  and  is  engaged  in 
matching  his  mind  against  yours.  He  tries  to  commit  you 
.0  some  such  statement  as  this:  "The  allegiance  of  the 
workman  in  time  of  peace  is  not  rendered  to  the  State,  but 
;o  himself  and  his  own  class."  Or  this  :  "  I  think  editors, 
iournalists,  old  gentlemen  and  women  will  be  brutalised 
">y  the  War]  in  larger  numbers  than  our  soldiers."  Or 
is:  "This  is  at  once  a  spiritual  link  with  America 
and  yek  one  of  the  great  barriers  to  friendship  between 
;he  two  peoples.  We  are  not  sure  whether  we  are 
letter  men  than  Americans."  Or  this  :  "  My  mind  is 
open,  and  when  one  says  that,  one  generally  means  that 
t  is  shut."  Disconcerting,  very,  and  all  to  be  found  in 
Another  Sheaf  (HEINEMANN).  Mr.  GALSWORTHY'S  chief' 
object  in  his  little  book  is  to  arouse  us  to  the  disgrace  and 
destruction  of  our  State  and  race  if  we  continue  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fed,  not  by  our  own  resources,  but  by  alien 
corn  and  meat,  which  may  so  easily  become  hostile  corn 
and  meat.  Incidentally  Mr.  GALSWORTHY  finds  that  we 
are  in  the  mass  far  too  ugly.  For  instance,  how  few  of  us 
have  chiselled  nostrils!  We  ought  not  to  eat  so  much  pure 
white  flour. 

On  the  second  page  of  The  Secret  City  (MACMILLAN)  Mr. 
ItiGH  WALPOLE  (or,  to  be  meticulously  correct,  Durward, 
nto  whose_mouth  the  story  is  put)  says  that  "  there  is  no 
Russian  alive  for  whom  this  book  can  have  any  kind  of 
"alue  except  as  a  happy  example  of  the  mistakes  that  the 
Englishman  can  make  about  the  Russian."  Well,  after 


finishing  the  book,  which  is  in  some  ways  a  sequel  to  The 
Dark  Forest,  I  felt  so  very  disinclined  to  believe  this  state- 
ment that  I  consulted  a  Russian,  who  is  very  much  alive, 
and  received  the  opinion  that,  if  Mr.  WALPOLE  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  real  average  Russian,  he  has  given 
us  a  type  whoso  faults  and  virtues  sound  the  keynote  of  the 
situation  as  it  is  to-day.  Such  an  opinion  is  worth  a 
thousand  times  more  than  any  judgment  of  mine,  and  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  record  it.  From  a  literary  point 
of  view  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  WALPOLE,  in  allowing 
Durward  to  tell  the  tale,  has  created  innumerable  difficulties 
for  himself — difficulties  which  to  a  great  extent  have  been 
cleverly  overcome,  but  which  nevertheless  make  the  story 
wobble  dangerously  and  once  or  twice  threaten  it  with 
devastation.  To  me,  however,  the  interest  never  really 
flagged,  {pr  granted  that  one  has  a  sympathy  with  Russia 
one  feels  acutely  what  Mr.  WALPOLE  is  aiming  at  and  how 
wonderfully  he  succeeds.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  faults : 
to  complain,  for  instance,  that  a  strong  man  like  Semyonov 
would  not  have  taken  such  elaborate  measures  to  get  him- 
self killed ;  but  these  points  are  trivial  in  a  book  which  is 
not  to  be  read  so  much  for  its  story  as  for  its  idea.  And 
the  idea  is  great. 

Hollo  Johnson  was  incautious  enough  to  be  born  the 
natural  son  of  a  peer.  This  fact  caused  just  sufficient 
complications  to  keep  MARY  L.  PENDERED'S  latest  story, 
The  Silent  Battlefield  (CHAPMAN  AND  HALL),  from  any 
threat  of  stagnation  while  she  was  developing  the  theme 
that  really  intrigued  her.  This  was  the  struggle  between 
increasing  wealth  and  early-acquired  Socialism  as  it  arose 
in  the  mind  of  a  hero  working  his  way  up  from  poverty  to 
millionaircdom,  a  seat  in  the  House  and  the  opportunity  of 
hobnobbing  with  lords,  suffragettes  and  other  notables. 
When  I  say  that  the  two  sides  of  the  Socialist  case  are  pro- 
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sonted  with  rather  uncommon  fairness  you  may  think  that 
is  only  because  my  own  particular  creed  is  upheld ;  but 
really  and  truly  I  was  frowning  quite  as  much  as  purring 
while  the  silent  battle  proceeded,  and  the  end  is  neutral 
enough  to  bring  despair  to  all  true  believers.  Lest  you 
should  suppose  the  book  all  made  up  of  election  addresses 
I  hasten  to  add  that,  in  the  quiet  and  thoughtful  way  one 
expects  of  the  author,  the  story  is  a  good  one,  the  pictures 
of  a  small  country  town  are  true  to  life,  and  the  characters 
without  exception  real  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  Ee- 
rnembering  the  puppets  that  so  often  have  been  made  to 
represent  their  country  in  a  political  novel,  this  is  saying 
more  than  a  little,  and'  if  it  is  true  that,  among  the  ladies 
of  the  cast,  one  still  finds  those  the  most  attractive  who 
have  no  pronounced  opinions  to  speak  or  vote  about,  no 
doubt  this  is  just  old  prejudice,  and,  anyway,  the  book  is 
one  that  cau  he  heartily  commended. 

The  scene  of  In  lliifjiy  Valley  (IIouuEit  AND  STOUGHTON) 


made  her  acquaintance  in  some  previous  book.  But  my  real 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Fox  is  that  he  has  only  given  walking-on 
parts  to  the  actors  who  do  best  when  such  tales  are  told 
upon  the  screen — I  mean  the  horses. 

\Vheti  it  is  granted  that  books  on  flying  by  lliui  *  have 
at  present  a  peculiar  fascination,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  what  I  will  call  The  Library  of  Aviation  has  usually 
been  remarkably  fortunate  in  its  contributors.  Cavalry 
of  the  Air  (SiMi'KiN,  MARSHALL)  is  the  last  flying  work 
which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  read,  and  tiie  only 
conceivable  reason  for  finding  fault  with  it  is  that  "  FLIGHT 
COMMANDER"  occasionally  becomes  a  little  facetious.  But 
when  that  small  complaint  is  made  I  have  nothing  left 
except  praise.  The  author  was  first  of  all  an  Observer — or, 
as  he  calls  it,  a  "  Shock  Absorber  "—in  France,  and  he 
describes  his  life  so  that  we  groundlings  may  understand 
and  sympathise  with  every  phase  of  it.  Especially  I  like 
the  way  in  which  he  pays  tribute  to  the  infantry.  '  In  the 


>'° 


TRUE    POLITENESS. 

WAHHIXG  THE  HAKD  BEFOBE  GREETING — — 


-A  POOH  HELAHON  OX  A  COLD  DAY. 


is  laid  spiritually,  if  not  strictly  geographically,  in  that  part 
of  the  continent  of  America  which  everybody  who  has 
gone  to  a  cinema,  hoping  against  hope,  knows  so  well.  I 
mean  the  country  where  people  have  "shooting irons"  and 
use  them  on  the  slightest  provocation  to  insist  that  other 
people  shall  carry  their  hands  at  an  absurd  and  wearisome 
elevation,  and  all  the  men  wear  fringy  trousers,  and  all  the 
women  shawls,  save  the  heroine,  who  has  to  be  suitably 
arrayed  for  the  performance  of  athletic  feats.  1  admit  that  I 
didn't  feel  quite  at  home  In  IIapi>y  Valley,  because  I  missed 
the  sheriff  and  his  posse,  and  nobody  held  up  the  stage-coach ; 
still  the  young  doctor  and  the  school  teacher  and  the  ladies 
at  the  mission  did  their  best  for  me,  and  I  found  it  a  great 
help  to  know  the  language,  an  attainment  of  which  I  am 
justifiably  a  little  vain,  for  not  everyone  could  translate  at 
sight  to  "thud"  the  road  or  "shoot  up"  a  Christmas  party. 
Mr.  JOHN  Fox,  Junr.,  has  not  placed  his  largest  strawberries 
— and  some  of  them  are  quite  nice  ones— at  the  top  of  the 
pasket.  His  first  story  did  not  attract  me  as  much  as  others 
further  on,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  excellently  humorous 
one,  "  The  Angel  from  Viper,"  though  here  and  in  other 
places  a  lady  called  St.  Hilda,  obviously  not  she  of  Whitby, 
confused  mo  a  little.  I  fancy  that  we  were  supposed  to  have 


second  part  of  his  book  he  tells  us  of  his  training  as  a  pilot ; 
and  here  he  gives  information  which  deserves  to  be  most 
thoroughly  studied.  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  GEOFFREY 
WATSON  add  to  the  charm  of  this  attractive  volume.  Of 
another  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  air  which  lies 
before  me  I  cannot  speak  so  well.  Lieut.-Colonel  CUKTIES 
has  an  inventive  mind,  and  in  Blake  of  the  R.F.C.  (SKEFF- 
INGTON)  he  uses  it  unsparingly.  But  although  I  am  ready 
to  believe  almost  anything  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  I  found  myself  bewildered  by  this 
breathless  romance.  Indeed  the  pace  is  so  hot  at  the 
outset  that  even  the  author  seems  to  have  lost  control  of  it. 
If,  however,  you  are  craving  for  excitement  you  will  find  it 
here.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Cairo,  and  we  all  know  that 
j  funny  things  happen  in  that  city.  Not  the  least  funny 
thing  that  happened  to  the  characters  in  this  story  was 
the  careless  ease  with  which  they  drank  whisky-and-soda. 
Bttt  this— let  me  warn  you— happened  nearly  two  years  ago. 


Unique  Exploit  of  a  Lady- Voter. 

I  felt  a  very  proud  woman  \vhc-n  I  walked  into  the  ballot-box,  for 
••  iirsttime,  and  east  my  vote.   And  it  took  me  41  hours  to  get  thoro 
and  back."— Local  I'a^cr. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tin:  report  that  demobilisation  will 
be  completed  by  March  ,'tlst  is  now 
officially  denied.  There  would  appear 
to  bo  something  in  Ilio  rumour  that 
the  I temobilisatioD  Staff  have  expressed 
the  hope  of  dying  in  harness. 

It  is  (stated  that   \YooKv  ic:h  Arsontil 

is  preparing  to  manufacture  ice-cream 

frccxers.     People   are   wondering  if  it 

:  ho  weather  that  gave  them  this 

happy  thought.      . 

The  German  ox-Crown  Prince  is  so 
determined   that   the  Allies  shall   not 
place  him  on  trial  that  ho  j 
now  threatens   to   commit  !  ,. 

suicide  or  dieintheattempt.  '       '•**'  ^ 


Another  liold-u]>  hy  American  soldiers  j 
'  has  occurred  in  Liverpool.  In  vio\v  of 

the  magnitude  of  our  debt  to  the  United  ! 
I  States  it  is  felt  that  this  method  of| 

collecting  it  in  instalments  is  bound  to 

prove  unsatisfactory. 


and   love,"    says   a  con 
are   what    will   pay    the 


"  Humour 
j  temporary, 

average  writer  best  at  the  moment." 
Ifc  is  not  known  whether  Labour  or  the 
Peace  Conference  has  done  most  to 

send  up  the  price  of  these  luxuries. 

...  ... 

Officials  of   the  Waiter*'  l'ti!o;i    are 
perturbed   over  the  rumour  that  res- 
i  taurant  Itahititts  are  preparing  to  strike  j 


"There  are  things  wo 
want  to  get  rid  of,"  says 
"BACK  BENCHES"  in  The 
Daily  Moil.  The  rumour 
that  Sir  FBEDKRICK  BAN- 
BUKY,  M.P.,  has  already  de- 
manded an  apology  is  un- 
confirmed. 

Soldier  -  golfers,  says  a 
sporting  writer,  are  already 
urging  the  introduction  of 
fresh  features  into  the  gun  ie. 
A  new  method  of  addressing 
the  ball,  introduced  from 
Mesopotamia,  is  said  to  he 
most  efficacious. 

\\ith  reference  to  the 
North  of  England  man  who 
has  decided  not  to  strike, 
we  now  learn  that  he  hap- 
pens to  be  out  of  work  just 
at  present. 

ISAAC   DKXJIKIH,    of   Chi-  i       House-agent's  Clerk  (to  gentleman  hunting  for  a  flat).  "Now 
cago,  is,  we  are  told,  one-  '   BE  OFF  WITH  YOCl    WE  NEVEB  BUY  AOT™»<»  ™>*  ITINERANTS. 


to  pay  his  rent,  the  landlady  wrote 
asking  his  wife  to  come  and  fetch  him 
away.  If  he  is  not  claimed  in  Hirer 
days  he  will  be  sold  to  defray  oxpen  ,. - , 

:]; 

Only  a  person  with  a  perfectly  healthy 
skin,  says  a  contemporary,  can  afford 
to  face  the  keen  winds  without  taking 
precaution.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  your  skin  the  best  thing  is  to 
leave  it  at  home  on  the  hat-rack. 
*  * 

At  a  football  match  at  South  Ilindley 
fast  week  the  referee  was  struck  in  the 
mouth  and  severely  injured  by  one  of 
the  backs,  after  ordering  three  other 
players  off  the  field  for  fighting.  This, 
wo  understand,  was  one  of 
the  first  fixtures  to  be 
brought  off  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Brighter  Foot- 
ball League. 


hundred -and -thirteen   years    of    age.  |  in  favour  of  a  fifty  per  cent,  reduction 
He  must  try  again.      We  expect  better  j  in  tips. 
things  than  this  from  America. 


Statesmen,  says  Sir  WILLIAM  OR- 
i'KN,  A.R.A.,  are  poor  sitters.  The  im- 
pulse to  rush  out  and  cackle  has  pro- 
bably something  to  do  with  it. 

*  .  -:; 

It   is    said    that    a   soldier    in   the 


Several  of  our  loading  magistrates 
declare  that  unless  some  High  Court 
judge  asks,  "  What  is  beer?  "  they  will 
he  compelled  to  do  it  themselves." 

A  St.  Bernard  dog  belonging  to  a 
.-._ew  York  hotel-keeper  perished  after 
Lancashire  Fusiliers  decided,  on  being  i  swallowing  a  bundle  of  dollar  notes. 
demobilised,  to  accept  a  standard  civ-  J  It  is  said  that  the  deceased  died  worth 
man  suit  instead  of  the  usual  gratuity,  i  sixty-five  pounds. 
The  Sergeant-Major  in  charge  of  the ' 
case  lies  in  a  critical  condition. 


Sand-gleaners  at  liamsgate  are  mak- 
ing money  from  bags  of  sugar  washed 
ashore.  This  answers  the  oft-pro- 
pounded question,  "  How  do  grocers 
spend  their  week-ends  \>  " 


One  explanation  for  the  many  daylight 
robberies  committed  recently  in  London 
is  that  several  of  our  better-class  bur- 
glars object  to  breaking  into  people's 
houses  like  thieves  in  the  night. 

Because  a  Ilighgate  lodger  refused 


The  L.C.C.  are  said  to  be 
formulating  a  plan  to  meet 
the  rush  for  trains  on  the 
Underground.  Personally 
we  always  try  to  avoid  it. 
*  * 

A  medical  journal  refers 
j  to  a  new  method  of  raising 
blisters  by  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. This  is  said  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  old 
East  End  system  of  de- 
veloping black  eyes  by 
back-answering. 

:;:     * 

A  defendant  told  the  Tower 
Bridge  magistrate  that  he 
only  took  whisky  when  he 
had  a  cold.  It  must  be 
hard  work  for  him  to  resist 
sitting  by  an  open  window 
this  weather. 

:;:     =;: 

A  gold  vase,  said  to  have 
been   stolen   from  Assyria 


2478  years  ago,  has  just  been  found  in 
a  sarcophagus  at  Cairo.  We  tinder- 
stand  that  the  local  police  have  been 
instructed  to  take  action. 

••',••  ,  :!: 

The  typist  who,  as  reported  in  these 
columns  last  week,  fell  out  of  a  moving 
train  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  Railway  and 
had  quite  a  lot  to  say  to  the  guard  when 
she  overtook  the  train,  is  now  under- 
stood to  have  boon  told  she  could  keep 
on  walking  if  she  liked.  However,  as  her 
people  were  not  expecting  her  until  the 
train  arrived,  she  again  entered  the 
carriage  from  which  she  had  fallen. 

Russian  soldiers  are  now  permitted 
to  smoke  in  the  streets  and  to  travel  in 
railway  carriages.  Later  on  it  is  hoped 
that  the  privilege  of  dying  a  natural 
death  may  be  extended  to  them. 
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THE    CAM    OFFENSIVE. 

ONCE  more  on  Barnwoll's  fetid  ooze, 
Neglected  these  long  years  of  slaughter, 

In  stolid  tubs  the  Lenten  crews 

Go  forth  to  flog  the  same  old  water. 

Fresh  from  the  Somme's  resilient  phase, 

From  Flanders  slime  and  bomb-proof  burrows, 

Much  as  we  did  in  ancient  days 
They  smite  the  Cain's  repellent  furrows. 

Their  coaches  sit  the  old,  old  gees, 
But  with  a  manner  something  larger, 

As  warriors  who  between  their  knees 

Have  learned  to  steer  the  bounding  charger. 

Unchanged  their  language,  rude  and  firm, 
Save  where  a  khaki 'note  is  sounded, 

And  here  and  there  a  towpath  term 
With  military  tags  confounded. 

"  Get  forward !     Are  you  ready  ?     Quick — 

March!"     "Get  a  move  on!     Keep  it  breezy!" 

"Two,  mind  the  step!"     "Swing  out  and  kick!" 
"  Halt !    Sit  at — ease  !    Ground — oars !    Sit  easy ! ' 

"  The  dressing  's  bad  all  down  the  line." 

"Eyes  on  your  front  rank's  shoulders,  Seven! 

Don't  watch  the  Cam — it 's  not  the  Ehine — 
Or  gaze  for  Gothas  up  in  heaven ! " 

"  I  want  to  hear  your  rowlocks  ring 

Like  a  good  volley,  all  together." 
"  Hands  up  (or  '  Kamerad ')  as  you  swing 

Straight  from  the  hips.    Don't  sky  your  feather, 

As  if  I  'd  given  the  word,  '  High  Port ' !  " 
"  Five,  I  admit  your  martial  charms,  Sir, 

But  now  you're  on  a  rowing-thwart, 

So  use  your  legs  and  not  your  arms,  Sir ! " 

"  Six,  you  've  a  rotten  seat,  my  son ; 

Don't  trust  your  stirrups ;  grip  the  saddle !  " 
"  Squad — properly  at  ease !     Squad — 'shun  1 

Get  forward !     By  the  centre — paddle !  "         0.  S. 


CAST. 

THE  auctioneer  glanced  at  his  book.  "  Number  29,"  he 
said,  "black  mare,  aged,  blind  in  near  eye,  otherwise 
sound." 

The  cold  rain  and  the  biting  north-east  wind  did  not  add 
to  the  appearance  of  Number  29,  as  she  stood,  dejected, 
listless,  with  head  drooping,  in  the  centre  of  the  farmers 
and  horse-dealers  who  were  attending  the  sale  of  cast  Army 
horses.  She  looked  as  though  she  realised  that  her  day  had 
waned,  and  that  the  bright  steel  work,  the  soft  well-greased 
leather,  the  snowy  head-rope  and  the  shining  curb  were  to 
be  put  aside  for  less  noble  trappings. 

She  had  a  curiously  shaped  white  blaze,  and  I  think  it 
was  that,  added  to  the  description  of  her  blindness,  which 
stirred  my  memory  within  me.  I  closed  my  eyes  for  a 
second  and  it  all  came  back  to  me,  the  gun  stuck  in  the 
mud,  the  men  straining  at  the  wheels,  the  shells  bursting, 
the  reek  of  high  explosive,  the  two  leaders  lying  dead  on 
the  road,  and,  above  all,  two  gallant  horses  doing  the  work 
of  four  and  pulling  till  you'd  think  their  hearts  would 
burst. 

I  stepped  forward  and,  looking  closer  at  the  mare's  neck, 
found  what  I  had  expected,  a  great  scar.  That  settled  it. 


I  approached  the  auctioneer  and  .asked  permission  to  speak 
to  the  crowd  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  'm  supposed  to  do  the  talking  here, 
you  know." 

"  It  won't  do  you  any  harm,"  I  pleaded,  "  and  it  will  give 
me  a  chance  to  pay  off  a  big  debt." 

"  Right,"  he  said,  smiling  ;  "  carry  on." 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  about  this  time  a  year  ago  I  was 
commanding  a  battery  in  France.  It  was  during  the  had 
days,  and  we  were  falling  back  with  the  Hun  pressing  hard 
upon  us.  My  guns  had  been  tiring  all  the  morning  from  a 
sunken  road,  when  we  got  orders  to  limber  up  and  get  back 
to  a  rear  position.  We  hadn't  had  a  bad  time  till  then,  a 
few  odd  shells,  but  nothing  that  was  meant  especially  for 
our  benefit.  And  then,  just  as  we  were  getting  away,  they 
spotted  us,  and  a  battery  opened  on  us  good  and  strong. 
By  a  mixture  of  good  luck  and  great  effort  we  'd  got  all  the 
guns  away  but  one,  when  a  shell  landed  just  in  front  of  the 
leaders  and  knocked  them  both  out  with  their  driver ;  at 
the  same  time  the  gun  was  jerked  off  the  road  into  a  muddy 
ditch.  Almost  simultaneously  another  shell  killed  one  of 
the  wheelers,  and  there  we  were  with  one  horse  left  to  get 
the  gun  out  of  the  ditch  and  along  a  road  that  was  almost 
as  bad  as  the  ditch  itself. 

"  It  looked  hopeless,  and  it  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
to  give  orders  to  abandon  the  gun,  when  suddenly  out  of 
the  blue  there  appeared  on  the  bank  above  us  a  horse, 
looking  unconcernedly  down  at  us. 

"  In  those  days  loose  horses  were  straying  all  over 
the  country,  and  I  took  this  to  be  one  from  another 
battery  which  had  come  to  us  for  company. 

"I  turned  to  one  of  the  men.     '  Catch  that  mare  quick.' 

"In  a  few  minutes  we  had  the  harness  off  the  dead 
wheeler  and  on  the  new-comer.  Pull?  Gentlemen,  if  you 
could  have  seen  those  two  horses  pull ! 

"We'd  just  got  a  move  on  the  gun  when  another  shelL, 
came  and  seemed  to  burst  right  on  top  of  the  strange 
mare.  I  heard  a  terrified  squeal,  and  through  the  smoke 
I  saw  her  stagger  and  with  a  mighty  effort  recover  her- 
self. I  ran  round  and  saw  she  'd  been  badly  hit  over  the 
eye  and  had  a  great  tearing  gash  in  the  neck.  We  never 
thought  she  could  go  on,  but  she  pulled  away  just  the 
same,  with  the  blood  pouring  off  her,  till  finally  we  got  the 
gun  out  and  down  the  road  to  safety. 

"  I  got  knocked  out  a  few  minutes  later,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  I  've  often  wondered  what  had  happened  to  the 
mare  that  had  served  us  so  gallantly.  Iknovynow.  There 
she  stands  before  you.  I  'd  know  her  out  of  a  thousand  by 
the  white  blaze ;  and  if  there  was  a  doubt  there 's  her  blind 
eye  and  the  scar  on  her  neck. 

"That's  all,  gentlemen;  but  I'm  going  to  ask  the  man 
who  buys  her  to  remember  her  story  and  to  see  that  her 
last  days  are  not  too  hard." 

She  fell  at  a  good  price  to  a  splendid  type  of  West 
Country  farmer,  and  the  auctioneer  whispered  to  me,  "  I  'in 
glad  old  Carey  's  got  her.  There  's  not  a  man  in  the  county 
keeps  his  horses  better." 

"  Old  Carey  "  came  up  to  me  as  we  were  moving  off.  "  I 
had  a  son  in  France,"  he  said,  "  in  the  gunners,  too,  but  he 
hadn't  the  luck  of  the  old  mare" — he  hesitated  a  moment 
and  his  old  eyes  looked  steadily  into  mine — "  for  he  '11 
never  come  back.  .  The  mare  '11  be  all  right,  Sir,"  he 
went  on  as  he  walked  off,  "easy  work  and  full  rations.  I 
reckon  she  's  earned  them." 


"  The  Ijridc  was 


away  by  her  grandfather  who  was  dressed 
in  Liberty  satin  in  empire  style,  wi  .h  hanging  sleeves  of  chiffon." 

Provincial  Paper, 
He  must  have  looked  a  sweet  old  dear. 


OH  THI-:  LONDON  CHARIVARI.  - 


i!i,  i<)i<». 


THE  GOOSE  THAT  LAYS  THE  GOLDEN  EGGS. 


n  REALISED-  MY   G°OD   SIR-  THAT  IF   YOU  PROCEED  TO   EXTREMES 

THAT    \\LAPON    Mi'    AURIFEROUS   ACTIVITIES    MUST    INEVITABLY    CEASE.'" 
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ECHO    OF    THE    TUBE    STRIKE. 

'  TAKE  YEB  UP  TO  THE  CITY  FOB  'ALF-A-QUID,  GUV'NOB." 


THE    ACUTE    ANGLER. 

THE  Colonel  of  our  Eeservo  Bat- 
talion has  an  almost  unique  reputation 
as  an  angler.  Scattered  elements  of 
the  regiment  caiTy  his  piscatorial  he- 
roics to  obscure  corners  of  the  earth. 
Majors  on  the  Pushti  Kuli  range  re- 
count the  episode  of  the  ingenuous 
troutling  which,  having  apparently  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  the  Colonel, 
literally  forced  itself  upon  the  hook 
seven  times  within  a  short  afternoon. 
Captains  on  the  Sultanitza  Planina 
rehearse  the  epic  incidents  of  how  the 
Colonel  snatched  victory  frond  defeat 
after  pursuing  for  three  miles  an  in- 
furiated pike  which  had  wrenched  the 
very  rod  from  his  grasp.  Subalterns 
in  the  chill  wilds  of  Cologne,  adding 
picturesque  details  to  an  already  artis- 
tic story,  relate  how  he  hooked  a 
mighty  veteran  carp  near  "Windsor, 
and  played  it  for  nine  full  hours  (with 
a  rest  of  ten  minutes  after  the  first, 
and  live  after  each  successive  hour) ; 
how,  under  a  full  moon,  he  eventually 
grounded  it  on  the  Blackfriars'  mud 
and  beached  it  with  a  last  effort ;  how 
they  lay  panting  side  by  side  for  a 
space,  and  how,  finally,  with  the  cour- 


tesy due  to  an  honourable  foe  from  a 
gallant  victor,  he  forced  neat  brandy 
down  its  throat  and  returned  it  to  its 
domain  in  a  slightly  inebriated  but 
wholly  grateful  condition. 

Consequently  the  Colonel's  announce- 
ment that  in  view  of  the  armistice  he 
intended  to  spend  three  days  in  fishing 
the  waters  of  a  friend's  estate  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Mess  with  lively  satis- 
faction. An  overwhelming  fish  diet 
was  deprecated,  but  it  was  generally 
held  that  the  honour  of  the  regiment  was 
in  some  way  involved,  and  the  Major 
felt  it  his  duty  to  escort  his  senior  officer 
on  an  expedition  of  such  gravity. 

It  transpired  that  the  first  day  was 
unfortunate.  The  Colonel  was  silently 
impolite  throughout  Mess  and  retired 
immediately  afterwards.  The  Major 
explained  that  the  conditions  had  been 
adverse.  The  punt  leaked  at  the  end 
depressed  by  the  Colonel  and  the 
ground-bait  had  been  left  behind.  The 
wind  was  fierce  and  cutting,  and  the 
brandlings  had  been  upset  into  the 
luncheon  -  basket.  In  addition  the 
Colonel's  reel  had  escaped  into  the  river 
and  had  declined  to  give  itself  up  until 
the  whole  length  of  line  had  been  hauled 
in ;  and,  in  leaning  over  the  side  to 


reclaim  it,  his  gold  fountain-pen  had 
vanished.  Five  hooks  had  failed  to 
return  from  the  deep  and  two  were  left 
suspended  from  inaccessible  branches. 
Also  in  the  Major's  opinion  there  was 
not  a  single  fish  in  the  river. 

By  breakfast  the  Colonel  had  re- 
gained his  spirits.  He  commented  on 
the  lack  of  support  given  him  by  the 
Major,  and  in  his  place  invited  the 
Adjutant  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
probably  less  clumsy.  He  remarked 
that  the  offensive  had  not  yet  opened 
and  that  the  previous  day  had  been 
mainly  devoted  to  a  thorough  recon- 
naissance of  the  whole  sector.  He 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
was  present  in  considerable  force. 

The  second  day  proved  equally  un- 
fortunate. The  Colonel  took  his  dinner 
in  private,  and  the  Mess  orderly,  who 
had  dismally  cut  the  two  of  clubs  in 
the  kitchen,  returned  from  his  ministra- 
tions a  complete  nervous  wreck.  The 
Adjutant  explained  that  misfortune  had 
followed  misfortune.  They  had  barely 
settled  down  midstream,  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  extracting  a  hook  from 
the  Colonel's  finger  with  his  jack-knife, 
when  the  punt  broke  from  its  moorings 
and  carried  them  half-a-mile  down- 
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stream.  It  was  uncanny  how  th 
craft  had  contrived  to  navigate  fou 
bends  without  giving  an  opportunity 
of  landing.  In  the  afternoon  they  hui 
fished  from  the  bank,  and  the  Colone 
had  fallen  asleep  while  the  Adjutan 
mounted  guard.  The  Adjutant  pro 
tested  that  it  was  not  his  fault  tha 
the  float  suddenly  disappeared,  or  tha 
the  Colonel,  on  heing  vigorously  awak 
ened  by  him,  struck  so  violently  at  \vha 
proved  to  be  a  dead  branch  that  he  los 
his  footing  and  tobogganned  hoavilj 
into  the  river,  and  was  compelled  tc 
waste  three  hours  in  the  neighbouring 
hostelry  taking  precautions  against  i 
chill. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  th 
Colonel  intimated -that  on  this  his 
last,  day  he  would  go  unaccompanied 
With  one  eye  on  the  Major  and  the 
other  on  the  Adjutant,  he  passed  a  few 
remarks  on  the  finesse  of  fishing.  The 
element  of  surprise  should  be  the  basis 
of  attack.  Precision  and  absolute  se 
creoy  in  the  carrying  out  of  preliminary 
operations  was  vital.  Every  trick  anc 
every  device  of  camouflage  should  be 
brought  into  play.  There  should  be 
no  violent  preliminary  bombardment 
of  ground-bait  to  alarm  the  hostile 
forces,  but  the  sector  should  be  unos- 
tentatiously registered  on  the  preceding 
night.  The  enemy's  first  realisation 
of  attack  should  be  at  that  moment 
when  resistance  was  futile — though  for 
his  part  he  preferred  a  foe  that  would 
fight  to  the  fish-basket,  as  it  were.  He 
thought  the  weather  was  vastly  im 
proved  and  admitted  that  his  hopes 
were  high. 

In  the  evening  the  Colonel  positively 
swaggered  into  Mess.  He  radiated 
good  fellowship  and  even  bandied 
witticisms  with  the  junior  subaltern  in 
an  admirable  spirit  of  give-and-take. 
He  had  enjoyed  excellent  sport.  Later, 
in  the  ante-room,  he  delivered  a  useful 
little  homily  on  the  surmounting  of 
obstacles,  on  patience,  on  presence  of 
mind  and  on  nerve,  copiously  illus- 
trated from  a  day's  triumph  that  will 
resound  on  the  Murman  coast  as  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  intimi- 
dated roach.  He  described  how  he 
had  cunningly  outmanoeuvred  the  pa- 
trols, defeated  the  vigilance  of  the 
pickets,  pierced  the  line  of  resistance, 
launched  a  surprise  attack  on  the  main 
body,  and  spread  panic  in  the  hearts  of 
the  hostile  legions. 

Unhappily  for  us,  common  decency, 
he  said,  had  forced  him  to  present  his 
catch  to  his  friend. 

"WANTED,  to  kill  time  whilst  waiting  de- 
mobilisation, an  old  gun,  rifle,  or  pistol." 

Morning  Paper. 
Now  we  know  why  Time  flies. 


Barber  (carried  away  by  his  reminiscences).  "AND  WHEN  HE'D  LOOPED  THE  LOOP  IIP 
DID  A.  NOSE-DIVE  THAT  FAIBLY  TOOK  YOUK  BBEATH  AWAY." 


THE  TWOPENNY  BIN. 

IT  was  called  Greatheart ;  or,  Samuel's 
Sentimental  Side;  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  it  was  a  lot  of  title  for  two- 
pence. Day  after  day,  as  I  fumbled 
,mong  the  old  books  in  the  Twopenny 
Jin  of  the  little  secondhand  bookseller's 
hop,  that  volume  would  wriggle  itself 
orward  and  worm  its  way  into  my 
lands ;  and  I  would  clench  my  teeth 
nd  thrust  it  to  the  remotest  depths  of 
he  box. 

Then  it  haunted  me.  All  day  in  my 
oom  I  could  hear  Greatheart;  or, 
Samuel's  Sentimental  Side  calling  out 
o  me,  "  How  would  you  Jike  to  be  in 
be  Twopenny  Bin  ?  " 

I  began  to  grow  sentimental  myself, 
nd  to  handle  those  unconsidered  trifles 


with  tenderness.  For  you  never  know ; 
I  might  be  in  the  Twopenny  Bin  my- 
self some  day;  might  be  picked  up,  just 
glanced  at  and  shifted  back  into  the 
corner  out  of  sight. 

Yesterday  Greatheart  again  found 
himself  in  my  hands,  and  I  looked  to 
see  the  date  of  his  entry  upon  the 
world.  I  reflected  on  his  sixty  years  of. 
life,  on  the  many  happy  fireside  hours 
that  had  been  spent  in  his  company, 
on  the  gentle  solace  he  had  furnished 
to  lesser  hearts. 

I  had  decided  what  to  do.  There 
were  few  people  about ;  the  bookseller 
was  not  looking,  and,  if  offence  it  was, 
well,  I  could  fall  back  on  the  mercy  of 
those  who  would  judge. 

I  leaned  forward  and  tenderly  de- 
posited him  in  the  Fourpenny  Bin. 
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The  Visitor.  "  BY  JOVE,  PERSEUS,  I  NEVER  KNEW  you  WENT  IN  FOB  SCULPTURE.     GOOD  STUFF,  TOO,  BUT  A  TRIFLE  REALISTIC." 
Perseus.  "OH,  JUST  A  HOBBY.    BUT,  BETWEEN  OURSELVES,  IT'S  THE  MEDUSA'S  HEAD  THAT  DOES  IT.    TURNS  PEOPLE  INTO  STONE, 

AND  THERE  YOU  ARE." 


TO    A    DEAR    DEPARTED. 

["  Gcorgina,"  the  largest  of  the  giant  tortoises  at  the  Zoo,  has  died. 
She  was  believed  to  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.] 
WINDS  blow  cold  and  the  rain,  Georgina, 

Beats  and  gurgles  on  roof  and  pane  ; 
Over  the  Gardens  that  once  were  green  a 
Shadow  stoops  and  is  gone  again  ; 
Only  a  sob  in  the  wild  swine's  squeal, 
Only  the  bark  of  the  plunging  seal, 
Only  the  laugh  of  the  striped  hyaena 

Muffled  with  poignant  pain. 
Long  ago,  in  the  mad  glad  May  days, 
Woo'd  I  one  who  was  with  us  still; 
Bade  him  wake  to  the  world's  blithe  heydays, 
Leap  in  joyance  and  eat  his  fill ; 

Sang  I,  sweet  as  the  bright-billed  ousel,  a 
Paean  of  praise  for  thy  pal,  Methuselah. 
Ah!  he  too  in  the  Winter's  grey  days 

Died  of  the  usual  chill. 
He  was  old  when  the  Eeaper  beckoned, 
Ripe  for  the  paying  of  Nature's  debt ; 
Forty  score — if  he  'd  lived  a  second — 
Years  had  flown,  but  he  lingered  yet ; 
But  you  had  gladdened  this  vale  of  tears 
For  a  bare  two  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
You,  Georgina,  we  always  reckoned 
One  of  the  younger  set. 

Winter's  cold  and  the  influenza 

Wreaked  and  ravaged  the  ranks  among ; 
Bills  that  babbled  a  gay  cadenza, 

Snouts  that  snuffled  and  claws  that  clung  - 
Now  they  whistle  and  root  and  run 
In  Happy  Valleys  beyond  the  sun  ; 
Never  back  to  the  ponds  and  pens  a 
Sigh  of  regret  is  flung. 


Flaming  parrots  and  pink  flamingoes, 

Birds  of  Paradise,  frail  as  fair  ; 
Monkeys  talking  a  hundred  lingoes, 
Ring-tailed  lemur  and  Polar  bear — 
Somehow  our  grief  was  not  profound 
When  they  passed  to  the  Happy  Hunting 

Ground ; 

Deer  and  ducks  and  yellow  dog  dingoes 
Croaked,  but  we  did  not  care. 

But  you — ah,  you  were  our  pride,  our  treasure, 

Care-free  child  of  a  kingly  race. 
Undemonstrative  ?     Yes,  in  a  measure, 
But  every  movement  replete  with  grace. 
Whiles  we  mocked  at  the  monkeys'  tricks 
Or  pored  apart  on  the  apteryx ; 
These  could  yield  but  a  passing  pleasure ; 
Yours  was  the  primal  place. 

How  our  little  ones'  hearts  would  flutter 
When  your  intelligent  eye  peeped  out, 
Saying  as  plainly  as  words  could  utter, 
"  Hurry  up  with  that  Brussels-sprout !  " 
How  we  chortled  with  simple  joy 
When  you  bit  that  impudent  errand-boy  ; 
"  That  '11  teach  him,"  we  heard  you  mutter, 
"  Whether  I  've  got  the  gout." 

Fairest,  rarest  in  all  the  Zoo,  you 

Bound  us  tight  in  affection's  bond  ; 
Now  you  're  gone  from  the  friends  that  knew 

you, 

Wails  the  whaup  in  the  Waders'  Pond  ; 
Wails  the  whaup  and  the  seamews  keen  a 
Song  of  sorrow  ;  but  you,  Georgina, 
Frisk  for  ever  where  warm  winds  woo  you, 

There,  in  the  Great  Beyond.  ALGOL. 
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TECHNICALITIES    OF    DEMOBILISATION. 


.  -WHAT  AKI:   im  »    MI.VS  TIUDKS  ou  CALLINGS,  SEnoEAST?" 


x,-fyennf.  "  SI.OSHKK,  SUBUKU  A,NI>  WUZZKK,  SIH." 


A   CONTRA   APPRECIATION. 

Lonn  NORTHCLIFFE  has  recently  con- 
tributed ;i  remarkably  outspoken  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  LT.OYD  GF.OW.K  by  way  of 
"send-off"  to  his  latest  journal,  The 
\i'ir  Illimtruted.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  article  about  to  appear 
in  27(c  /'<«•///>  Mimtlily,  kindly  com- 
municated to  us  by  wireless,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  PREMIER  is  indisposed 
to  take  it  lying  down  :— 

"  In  a  letter  recently  published  with- 
out my  authority  I  said  that  I  was 
Unable  to  control  or  influence  him. 
This  was  true  at  the  time  and  remains 
true  now.  Time  and  again  have  efforts 
been  made  to  harness  his  energies  to 
the  State,  but  they  have  never  suc- 
ceeded. The  responsibilities  of  office 
are  irksome  to  his  imperious  tempera- 
ment. There  is  something  ulmost 
tragic  in  a  figure,  equipped  with  the 
<]iialitii-s  of  an  hereditary  autocrat,  en- 
uring  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  needs  of  a  democracy.  The  spectacle 
of  this  purple  Emperor  of  the  Press, 
with  his  ear  constantly  glued  to  the 
ground,  is  not  wanting  in  pathos.  With 
him  the  idols  of  yesterday  are  the  pet 
aversions  of  to-day.  He  denounces  me 


as  '  a  political  chameleon,  taking  on 
tbo  colour  of  those  who  at  the  moment 
happen  to  be  his  associates.'  But  what 
are  you  to  say  of  a  man  who  clamours 
for  a  saviour  of  the  situation  and  then 
turns  him  into  a  cock-shy  ;  of  a  Napo- 
leon who  is  continually  retiring  to 
Elba  when  things  are  not  going  as  be 
likes ;  of  a  politician  who  claims  the 
privileges  but  refuses  the  duties  of  a 
Dictator '? 

"  It  is  obvious  that  he  is  still  labour- 
ing under  the  hallucination  that  the 
War  was  a  duel  between  him  and  the 
KAISEK  ;  that  he  '  downed  '  his  an- 
tagonist single-handed,  and  that  the 
prospects  of  a  stable  peace  have  been 
shattered  by  my  failure  to  include  him 
among  the  British  Peace  Delegates. 
So,  all  in  a  moment,  the  '  Welsh  Wizard ' 
is  converted  into  the  miserable  creature 
of  the  Tory  Junkers — a  man  without 
'high  moral  courage,'  'wide  knowledge  ' 
or  '  large  ideas.' 

"  Personally  I  have  no  illusions  about 
my  consistency,  but  I  do  think  that 
here  I  displayed  some  moral  courage, 
also  some  unselfish  consideration  for 
CI,I:MI:N(  EAT  and  WILSON  and  others. 
Just  think  of  the  panegyrics  that  would 
have  been  showered  upon  my  head  in 


the  Press  which  be  controls  if  he  had 
been  invited  to  the  Table  1 

"  But  with  all  deductions  he  is  a  man 
to  be  reckoned  with,  if  not  counted  upon. 
He  is  a  man  of  large  type — almost 
of  "  Pica  "  type.  And  sometimes  he 
deviates  into  sound  and  just  criticism  ; 
as  for  example  when  he  says  that  I '  de- 
pend greatly  upon  others.'  It  is  true. 
What  is  more,  I  know  ou  whom  I  can 
depend ;  and  I  have  learnt  that  bis 
support  can  only  be  secured  on  terms 
which  would  reduce  the  PREMIER  to 
the  level  of  one  of  his  minor  editors." 

Shakspeare  will  be  Pleased. 

••(  •/!•:(' i TO-SLOVAK  REPUBLIC. 

PROBLKM  OP  OUTLET  TO  SKA. 
Port  at  Prague  or  Dantzig." 

Scottish  Paper. 

"...  Our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia." 

The  Winter's  Tale,  III.  3. 


"At  the  Dogger  Bank  fight,  Lion,  the  flag- 
ship of  Sir  David  Beatty,  was  crippled.  Some 
people  say  she  was  torpedoed,  almost  miracu- 
lously, by  a  Hun  destroyer  from  five  miles' 
range  (which  version  is  probably  tripe)." 

Scottish  Paper. 

Like  so  many  things  that  we  read  in 
the  Press  nowadays. 
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NOUVELLES    DE    PAB1S. 

(With  aclcnou'ledgmcnts  to  the 
"Society"  Press). 

Paris,  Feb.,  1919. 

DEAREST  POPPY, — Qiie  la  vie  est 
drdle  I  Who  was  it  said  that  there  are 
two  great  tragedies  in  life — not  getting 
what  you  want,  and  getting  it?  I 
never  understood  that  saying  until 
now.  For  instance,  when  I  left  London 
most  people  I  knew  seemed  to  have 
a  feverish  desire  to  get  to  Paris.  They 
were  ready  to  move  heaven,  earth  and 
the  Ministry  of  Information  to  obtain 
the  desired  passport.  They  would  go 
to  any  lengths  to  prove  how  necessary 
their  presence  is  here  during  the  Peace 
Conference. 

And  now  I  find  my  countrymen  over 
here  longing  with  an  equal  feverish- 
ness  to  go  home  again.  Us  s'attristent. 
Us  s'ennuient.  They  have  nostalgie  in 
its  acutest  form.  It  quite  goes  to  my 
heart  to  hear  the  pathetic  questions 
they  put  to  newcomers :  "  How  is 
London  looking  ?  What  shows  are 
running  now  ?  "  And  they  go  on  _to 
speak  of  dear  dirty  dark  London,  its 
beloved  fogs,  how  adorable  is  the 
atrocious  climate  of  England,  in  a  way 
that  would  bring  tears  to  your  eyes. 
Why  don't  they  go  back?  you  ask,  ma 
chere.  It 's  just  because  they  want  to 
be  "in  at  the  death"  and  say  they 
were  here  when  la  paix  etait  signee. 

So  these  poor  exiles  continue  to 
sacrifice  themselves  and  drift  aimlessly 
about  Paris,  making  it  so  full  that 
there's  scarcely  room  for  people  like 
myself — who  really  are  on  important 
work  here — to  breathe. 

Imagine!  I  met  Eleanor  Dashgood 
on  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  to-day, 
descending  from  her  car  with  her  two 
poms  yapping  at  her  heels,  just  as  if 
she  were  chez  elle.  I  really  felt  like 
saying  something  pointed;  but,  after 
all,  my  only  comment  was,  "  My  dear, 
what  a  strange  lot  of  people  one  meets 
in  Paris  nowadays !  " 

"Yes,  dearest,"  she  said,  "that  just 
'occurred  to  me,  too."  I  'm  wondering 
now  what  the  creature  meant.  Believe 
me,  my  dear,  that  woman  has  illegally 
wangled  a  passport  out  of  the  authori- 
ties by  representing  herself  as  her 
husband's  typist — he's  got  a  diplo- 
matic passport,  you  know.  I  inquired 
if  the  maid  she  had  brought  with  her 
had  turned  into  a  typist,  too,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  poms.  The  toupet  of 
some  people ! 

And,. of  course,  all  this  unnecessary 
rabble  is  helping  to  make  everything 
Jiorriblcmcnt  cher.  The  price  of  things 
makes  one's  hair  stand  on  end  like  the 
quills  of  the  fretful  porcupine.  I  can 


assure  you  that  le  moindre  petit  diner 
coiltc  le's  yeux  de  la  tete.  Poor  Bobbie 
Lackland's  had  a  tragic  experience 
yesterday.  He  said  ha  quite  un- 
thinkingly dropped  into  that  most 
recherche  of  eating  places,  Fouquet's, 
for  a  snack.  With  only  a  modest 
balance  at  the  bank  he  ordered  a 
sardine.  Then  he  called  for  a  filet 
mignon  and  half-a-piut  of  vin  rouge — he 
was  always  a  reckless  spendthrift  sort 
of  boy,  you  know.  A  cup  of  cafi  noir 
and  an  apple  completed  his  financial 
ruin. 

But  he  still  declares  that  they  were 
most  awfully  decent  to  him  about  it. 
They  agreed,  with  scarcely  any  trouble, 
to  take  all  the  notes  and  loose  silver 
he  had  with  -him  on  account.  They 
accepted  his  securities  and  are  now 
allowing  him  to  pay  off  the  balance 
gradually. 

Paris  is  beginning  to  think  of  dress 
once  more,  or  I  ought  to  say  undress, 
for  with  the  skirts  short  and  the 
sleeves  short  and  the  bodice  low  there 
isn't  very  much  left  to  write  about. 
I  hope  these  short  tight  skirts  will 
reach  the  ankles  before  they  reach 
England,  for  I  notice  the  people  who 
have  the  courage  to  wear  them  gener- 
ally lack  the  excuse  of  symmetry. 

Figurez-vous !  Jenny  Bounceley,  who 
considers  herself  quite  a  Parisicnne 
now  she  's  got  her  official  carte  d'ali- 
mentation,  appeared  the  other  day  in 
a  skirt  that  resembled  the  jupe  of  a 
gamine.  I  think  it 's  disgraceful  in  one 
of  her  age  and  proportions.  If  she  were 
simply  knock-kneed;  but,  as  Bertie 
says,  she 's  knock-ankled  as  well. 

Votre  bien  devouee,        ANNE. 


"RUMANIA  EEDIDIVUS." 

East  African  Standard. 
To  judge  from  the  rumours  of  revolu- 
tion, this  false  concord  is  only  too  apt, 

"  Music  was  supplied  and  enjoyed  by  a,  local 
orchestra." — Provincial  Paper. 

This  phenomenon  has  frequently  been 
observed ;  the  audience  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing its  conversation. 

"  Colonel  Sir  Rhys  Williams,  who  wore  his 
khaki  uniform ,  moved  the  Address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  .  .  . 

It  was  not  the  glamour  of  war,  Mr.  Rhys 
Williams  continued  .  .  ." — Evening  Standard. 

It  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  caseoi 
really  rapid  demobilisation. 

"A  message  from  Vienna  states  that  the 
Emperor  Carl  intends  to  be  a  candidate  in 
the  forthcoming  elections  for  tho  Australian 
National  Assembly." — Australian  Paper. 

But  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumoui 
that,  by  way  of  reprisal,  Mr.  HUGHES 
intends  to  put  in  for  CARL'S  vacanl 
throne. 


EIME  FAIRIES. 

AST  night  about  the  country-side 

The  nimble  fairies  flew, 
And  forests  on  the  latticed  pane 

In  quaint  devices  drew, 
The  grasses  standing  straight  and  tall, 

The  ferns  with  curious  frond, 
And  just  a  peephole  left  to  show 

The  misty  world  beyond. 

The  voices  of  the  murmuring  streams 

They  silenced  one  by  one, 
And  bound  their  feet  with  gleaming 
chains 

So  they  no  more  could  run  ; 
They  hung  the  icicles  about, 

And  you  would  laugh  to  see 
Just  how  they  flung  the  diamonds  down 

'  Upon  the  whole  bare  tree  ; 
And  every  little  blade  of  grass 

A  thing  of  beauty  stood, 
And  when  they  'd  finished  it  was  just 

Like  an  enchanted  wood. 

They  paused  beside  the  old  barn  door  ; 

A  spider's  web  hung  there 
As  fragile  as  a  little  dream, 

As  delicate  and  fair  ; 
They  decked  it  with  a  thousand  gems 

Of  oh  !  such  dazzling  sheen, 
It  was  the  very  loveliest  thing 

That  you  have  ever  seen ! 

The  sun  from  his  soft  bed  of  cloud 

Came  pale  and  timidly  ; 
He  knew  if  he  let  loose  his  rays 

The  mischief  there  would  be ; 
He  woke  the  sleeping  world  to  life 

With  finger-tips  of  gold, 
And  up  from  meadow,  wood  and  stream 

The  shimmering  mists  unrolled  ; 
He  lit  the  candles  of  the  dawn 

On  every  bush  and'  tree  ; 
The  fairies  on  their  homing  wings 

Looked  back  and  laughed  with  glee, 
"  We  've  made  a  Fairyland  for  you, 

O  Mortals,  wake  and  see." 


"  It  is  also  extremely  likely  that  the  Dorno 
crats  have  induced  a  considerable  number  of 
former  Centre  voters  in  South  Germany  to  join 
them." — Christian  World. 
"  Democrats  "  would  seem  to  be  the 
German  equivalent  of  "  Home  Eulers." 

Extract  from  a  recent  novel : — 
"  She  wore  under  it  a  white  blouse  of  thin 
stuff,  snowy  white  .  .  .  the  big  floppy  sleeves 
gently  bellowed  in  the  slight  breeze." 
It  sounds  rather  a  loud  dress.     Pos 
sibly  le  dernier  cri. 

"  It  is  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull  to  the  'bus 
.drivers  to  see  those  lorries  running  about 
picking  up  members  of  the  public. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  our  heads,  but  our 
shoulders  are  bending  under  the  pressure,  and 
presently,  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  collapse  and 
find  ourselves  in  the  vortex." — Daily  Paper. 

We  should  like  to  see  this  situation  illus- 
trated.   Would  some  Yorticist  oblige  ? 
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HER  THINGS 
ON  THE  ICE 
WILL  BE  FINED 
FIVE   POUNDS 
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THE    IVIAN    WHO    GOT    HIS    MONEY'S    WORTH. 
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The  Demobilised  One.  "  SEEMS  FUNNY  TO  THINK  THAT  ONLY  LAST  WEEK  I  WAS  WALKING  ABOUT  LOOKING  LIKE  THAT,  EH  ? " 


LITERARY   OPTIONS. 

IN  these  days  of  ever-increasing  strikes  it  is  suggested, 
for  the  convenience  of  contributors  to  those  magazines 
which  of  necessity  go  to  press  some  time  in  advance,  that 
;hey  should  submit  to  editors  stories  with  interchangable 
situations : — 

Algernon  Aimless  rose  •!  ,  az!.7   1  from  the  breakfast-table 

i  Q  A  nr  \  ( nastlly  j          ,      . 


in 


at  i  7  AM  1  on  a  dark  ^inter's  morning  |  . 

(  <A.M.  )  o  |  in  preparation 

\  to  catch  the  9.15  to  his  office  in  the  City.  I 

(  for  his  four-mile  trudge  to  the  City  (Tube  strike).  } 

i-electric  lights  gleamed  with  dazzling  brilliance  •» 

The]  solitary  candle  shed  a  dismal  light     (Electricians'  I 
(        strike)  J 

t.      f  well-polished  I    ,  . 

I     neglected     /  cmna>    Sllver    an<:l    table    cutlery 

(  were  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  admirable  parlour-  -v 
maid. 
servants'  hands    had    touched    for    weeks 


vhich  - 


I  no    servants'  hands    had    touched    for    weeks  f 
V  (Domestic  servants'  strike). 

\l"ernon  f  hacl  8lancecl  casually  at  his  letters.  7 

(  had  had  no  letters  to  read  (Postmen's  strike),  j 
As  he  stood  in  the  I  spotlessly  kept   and  charming  ) 

|  dusty   discomfort   of   the  dark  J         ' 
^rran2in£r   his    '  sleek  well-brushed   brown  hair  ) 

'    |  long  untidy  hair  (Barbers'  strike)  f    before 

tutting    on     his     hat,     Ermyntrude    Aimless  I,  6lided 

(  bounced 


I  gracefully    down    the    staircase,   clad    in    a    charming 

|  breathlessly   up   from    the    basement,    wearing   an    old 

f  negligee  of  satin  and  lace.  (^ 

(  over- all  above  her  dressing-gown.  J 

/  "  A  handkerchief,  dearest,"  she  murmured.  "  I  was  afraid 
|  "  Your  sandwiches,  old  thing,"  she  gasped.     "  I  believe 

you  'd  forgotten  f  JjJJf!^:  "  }  and  she  held  out  in  her 

(  white  delicately  -  manicured  hand  a  silk  handkerchief 
(  none-too-clean  hand  an  untidy  brown-paper  parcel  which 
(  of  palest  mauve,  exquisitely  scented.  | 

(  contained  his  luncheon  (Eestaurant  strike).     / 

NOTE  TO  INTENDING  AUTHORS. — This  is  not  supposed  to 
be  a  complete  story,  but  just  give's  you  the  idea. 

AT  PAEIS  PLAGE. 
OFT  have  I  begged  the  high  gods  for  n  boon, 

That  they  would  bear  me  from  the  Flanders  slosh 

Back  to  a  deSfert  not  made  by  the  Bosch, 
The  sunny  Egypt  that  I  left  too  soon. 
O  silvery  nights  beneath  an  Eastern  moon  ! 

O  shirt-sleeved  days !     O  small  infrequent  wash ! 

O  once  again  to  see  the  nigger  "  nosh  " 
The  camel,  rudely  grunting  (out  of  tune) ! 
Loudly  I  called ;  the  high  gods  hearkened  not 

Till  came  the  signal  and  the  big  guns  ceased ; 
But  then  they  brought  me  to  this  sea-kissed  spot, 

Heeded  my  prayer  and  gave  me  back  at  least 
One  of  the  pleasures  that  of  old  I  knew, 
For  here  once  more  there  'a  sand  within  the  stew. 
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GIVING    HIM  EOPE? 

GERMAN  CRIMINAL  (to  Allied  Police).  "  HEBE,  I    SAY,   STOP!      YOU 'BE   HURTING   ME!     [Aside] 
IF    I    ONLY    WHINE    ENOUGH    I    MAY    BE    ABLE    TO    WRIGGLE    OUT    OF    THIS    YET." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Tuesday,  Felmiaryllth. — The  KING'S 
Speech  outlined  a  programme  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  in  the  ordinary  way 
occupy  two  or  three  Sessions.  But  the 
Parliamentary  machinery  is  to  be  ruth- 
lessly speeded  up  and  "  a  short  cut  to 
the  Millennium "  is  to  be  discovered 
by  way  of  the  Committee-rooms.  Pre- 
cisians observed  with  regret  that  the 
customary  reference  <n  the  Speech  to 
"economy"  had  by  some  oversight 
been  omitted;  and  tho  prospective 
creation  of  several  additional  Depart- 

I  ments  led  Lord  CREWE  to  express  ap- 

I  prehension  lest  the  country  should  be 
"doped"  with  new  -Ministries,  to  the 

'  detriment  of  the  national  health. 

"  Where    are    they    gone,    the    old 

!  familiar  faces?"  was  the  question  one 
asked  oneself  on  looking  at  the  crowded 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 

I  was  said  of  a  Past  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  was  the  politest 
man  in  America — "he  gave  up  his. seat 
in  a  street-car  and  made  room  for  four 

;  ladies."  The  gap  made  on  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  by  the  involuntary 
retirement  of  Mr.  ASQUITH— to  which, 
generous  allusion  was  made  by  the 
PRIME  MINISTER — is  so  vast  that  the 
joint  efforts  of  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN 
and  Mr.  ADAMSON  to  fill  it  met  with 
only  partial  success.  Unless,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  SPEAKER  definitely  decides 
the  problem  of  precedence,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  hoped-for  accelera- 
tion of  business  will  not  occur,  for 
at  present  each  of  them  thinks  it 
necessary  to  speak  whenever  the 
other  does,  like  the  hungry  lions 
on  Afric's  burning  shore.  For  all 
their  outward  politeness  I  am  sure 
"  the  first  lion  thinks  the  last  a 
bore  " ;  and  if  they  insist  on  roaring 
together  much  longer  the  House 
will  think  it  of  both  of  them. 

The  corner  -  seat  whence  Mr. 
PRINQLE  flung  his  barbed  darts  at 
the  Government  is  filled,  physi- 

j^ally,  by  Mr.  STANTON.  Lonely  Mr. 
HOGGE  now  sits  uneasily  upon  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench,  but,  fear- 
ing perhaps  lest  its  dignified  tra- 
ditions should  cramp  his  style, 
makes  frequent  visits  to  the  Lobby . 
In  accordance  with  ancient  cus- 
tom Sir  CODRTENAY  ILBEHT  aS- 
serted  the  right  of  the  House  to 
initiate  legislation  by  calling  out 
"Outlawries  Bill"  in,  the  middle 
of  the  SPEAKER'S  recital  of  the 
Sessional  Orders.  Some  of  the 
new  Members,  I  fancy,  took  the  in- 
terruption seriously,  and  thought 
that  this  was  the  outcome  of  the 
"Punish  the  KAISER"  movement. 
The  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the 


Address  fully  deserved  tho  customary 
compliments.  Col.  Sir  RHYS  WILLIAMS' 
quiet  and  effective  stylo  explained  his 
success  as  a  picker-tip  of  recruits  ;  while 
Lt. -Commander  DEAN,  Y.C.,  though  lie 
faced  the  House  with  much  more 


THE   OPPOSITION  FREAK. 
THE  ADAMSON-MACLEAS  COMBINATION*. 

trepidation  than  he  did  tho  batteries 
of  Zeebrugge,  got  well  home  at  the 
finish. 

The  lot  of  a  Labour  leader  just  now 
is  not  a  happy  one.  Perhaps  that 
accounted  for  the  querulous  tone  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  ADAMSON,  who  seemed 


SOUTH  HACKNEY'S   CHAMPION. 


more  concerned  with  tho  omissions  in 
tho  KING'S  Speech  than  with  iis  con- 
tents. His  best  sayings  were  imported 
from  America,  but  lie  would  liavo  done 
better  to  content  himself  with  LINCOLN 
and  abjure  BHYAN,  whoso  "  iT<>s-,-of- 
gold"  fustian  will  not  bear  repetition. 
After  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN  had 
thoughtfully  provided  a  welcome  tea 
interval  the  PRIME  MINISTER  rose  to 
reply  to  his  critics.  The  accusation 
that  ho  had  forgotten  some  of  his 
recent  promises,  such  as  "  No  Con- 
scription,"  "  Punish  the  Kaiser,"  and 
"(lermany  must  pay,"  did  not  trouble 
him  much.  If  these  election-eggs  had 
hatched  out  prematurely  and  the  con- 
tents were  coming  home  to  roost  at  an 
inconvenient  moment  ho  had  no  time 
to  attend  to  them.  What  the  country 
most  needs  at  the  moment  is  a  firm 
clear  statement  on  tho  Labour  troubles, 
and  that  is  what  it  got.  So  far  as 
those  troubles  are  due  to  remediable 
causes  they  shall  be  remedied ;  so  far 
as  the  demands  of  Labour  are  based 
upon  class-greed  they  shall  be  fought 
tooth  and  nail.  There  were  a  few 
dissentient  shouts  from  the  Opposition 
Benches,  but  the  House  as  a  whole 
was  delighted  when  the  PREMIER  in 
ringing  tones  declared  that "  no  section, 
however  powerful,  will  be  allowed  to 
hold  up  the  whole  nation." 

Wednesday,  February  12</t.  — The 
Lords  had  a  brisk  little  debate  on  agri- 
culture. Lord  LINCOLNSHIRE  paid  many 
compliments  to  Lord  KKNI.K  for 
what  he  had  accomplished  as 
Mr.  PROTHERO,  but  could  not  un- 
derstand why,  having  exchanged 
the  green  benches  for  the  red, 
he  should  have  reversed  his  old 
policy,  "scrapped"  the  agricul- 
tural committees  and  begun  to 
dispose  of  his  tractors.  Lord 
KRNLE,  in  the  measured  tones 
so  suitable  to  the  Upper  House, 
made  a  good  defence  of  the 
change.  The  chief  thing  wanted 
now  was  to  "  clean  the  land," 
where  noxious  weeds,  thd  Bolshe- 
vists of  the  soil,  had  been  spread- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  As  for 
the  tractors,  the  Board  thought 
it  a  good  thing  that  tho  farmers 
should  possess  their  own,  but 
would  retain  in  its  own  hands 
enough  of  them  to  help  farmers 
who  could  not  help  themselves 
— not  a  largo  class,  I  imagine, 
with  produce  at  its  present 
prices. 

In  the  Commons  an  hour  was 
spent  in  discussing  the  Govern- 
ment's now  customary  motion  to 
take  all  the  time  of  the  House. 
Up  got  Mr.  ADAMSON,  to  de- 
nounce it,  now  the  War  was  over, 
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as  sheer  Kaiserism.  Up  got  Sir  DONALD 
MACLEAN  to  defend  it  as  commonseuse, 
though  he  induced  Mr.  BONAE  LAW  to 
limit  its  duration  to  the  end  of  March. 
Colonel  WEDGWOOD  pleaded  that  private 
Members  might  still  be  allowed  to 
bring  in  Bills  under  the  Ten  Minutes' 
Rule ;  but  that  Parliamentary  pundit, 
Sir  F.  BANBURY,  asserted  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  reality  as  the 
Ten  Minutes'  Eule,  and  pictured  the 
possibility  of  whole  days  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  a  succession  of  private 
Members  commending  their  legislative 
bantlings  one  after  another  with  the 
brief  explanatory  statement  permitted 


a  clear  statement  of  the  Government's 
policy  in  Russia.  This  request  was  re- 
peated by  Sir  SAMUEL  HOARE,  who, 
having  spent  a  year  and  a  half  during 
the  War  in  that  distracted  country, 
declared  that "  we  must  decide  between 
Bolshevists  and  anti-Bolshevists."  Un- 
fortunately that  is  exactly  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  PRIME  MINISTER'S  reply, 
we  cannot  do.  The  Allies  are  not  pre- 
pared to  intervene  in  force  ;  they  cannot 
leave  Russia  to  stew  in  her  own  hell- 
broth.  The  proposed  Conference  is  ad- 
mittedly &pis-aller;  and,  if  it  ever  meets, 
no  one  can  feel  very  hopeful  of  a  tangible 
result  from  the  deliberations  of  the 


on  such  occasions.  Alarmed 
prospect  Mr.  LAW  decided  not 
to  admit  the  thin  end  of  the 
WEDGWOOD. 

The  debate  on  the  Address 
was  resumed  by  Mr.  BOTTOM- 
LEY,  who  had  a  large  audience. 
During  his  previous  member- 
ship, terminated  by  one  of  those 
periodical  visits  to  the  Law 
Courts  to  which  he  made 
humorous  reference,  he  de- 
livered some  capital  speeches ; 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  find 
that  the  necessity  of  constantly 
producing  "another  powerful 
article  next  week "  has  not 
caused  him  to  lose  his  oratori- 
cal form.  His  gestures  are 
slightly  reminiscent  of  the 
action  of  the  common  pump- 
handle,  but  his  voice  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  matter  has  the 
merit  of  exactly  resembling 
what  our  old  friend  "  the  Man 
in  the  Street "  would  say  in 
less  Parliamentary  language. 
He  has  no  hesitations,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  subject  of  making 
Germany  pay.  By  one  of  those 
rapid  financial  calculations  for 
which  he  is  renowned  he  has  arrived  at 
the  comfortable  figure  of  ten  thousand 
millions  sterling  as  Britain's  little  bill ; 
and  if  you  express  doubts  as  to  the 
debtor's  capacity  to  pay  he  replies  that 
he  cannot  recall  any  judge  who  made 
an  order  against  him  ever  prefacing  his 
judgment  with  an  inquiry  whether  it 


at   the !  Prinkipotentiaries. 


ELKMENTAKY   ECONOMICS. 

Thursday,  February  13th.  —  Labour 
unrest  produced  a  capital  debate,  in 
which  Mr.  BRACE,  Mr.  THOMAS  and 
Mr.  SEXTON  made  excellent  speeches 
on  the  one  side,  and  Major  TRYON,  Mr. 
REMEH  (an  employer  and  a  profit-sharer) 
and  Mr.  BONAR  LAW  were  equally  effec- 
tive on  the  other.  Brushing  aside  minor 


causes  the  Leader  of  the  House,  in  his 
forthright  manner,  said  the  root  of  the 
matter  was  that  "Labour  wants  a  larger 


would  be  convenient  for  him  to  find 
the  money. 

Payment  in   kind    is    Mr.   RONALD  „, ,„,„„.,„„    ^^.w^  ,,»UUo  „,.«,. B^^ 

McNEiu/s  prescription.  Let  Leipzig  j  share  of  the  good  things  which  are  to 
library  replenish  tire  empty  shelves  of  i  be  obtained  in  this  world  " — not  an 
Louvain  and  the  windows  of  Cologne  unreasonable  desire,  he  indicated,  but 
make  good — so  far  as  German  glass  one  which  would  not  be  permanently 

of  realised  by  strikes  directed  against  the 
whole  community.    Mr.  SEDDON,  of  the 


can   do   it — the   shattered  glories 
Rheims. 


Mr.  CLYNES  warned  the  Government 


National  Democratic  Party,  compressed 


against  neglecting  the  legitimate  aspi-'the  same  argument  into  an  epigram, 
rations  of  Labour,  one  of  which,  he  had   If  the  miners'  full  demands  were  con- 


the  courage  to  affirm,  was  access  to 
more  and  better  beer.     He  also  sought 


ceded  they  would  have  "  an  El  Dorado 
for  one  minute  and  disaster  the  next." 


FROST  AND    THAW. 

I  WAS  earlier  than  usual  that  morn- 
ing, which  was  bad  luck,  as  I  heard 
Fitz-Jones  click  his  gate  behind  me 
and  thud  after  me  in  his  snow-boots. 
Fitz-Jones  and  I  had  a  little  disagree- 
ment, not  long  ago,  about  the  sole 
possession  of  a  servant-maid.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  coolness.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  hideous  frost  that 
raged  at  the  moment  (the  thermometer 
stood  at  twenty-five  degrees  in  the  hen- 
house) seemed  to  thaw  Fitz-Jones.  And 
I  knew  why. 

Last  summer  Fitz-Jones  had  spent 
four  torrid  days  with  the  thermometer 
at  75  degrees,  winding  up  his 
pipes  in  straw  "  against  "  the 
winter.  1  had  seen  his  purple 
face  as  I  hammocked  it  with 
an  iced  drink.  He  had  seen 
and  heard  me  laugh. 

"Ah,"  lie  croaked,  "you  may 
latigh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  now,  but  you'll  laugh 
on  the  other  side  of  your  face 
later." 

So  now  I  knew  that  he  was 
thudding  after  me  in  the  snow, 
bursting  to  hear  that  my  pipes 
had  burst  or  were  about  to 
burst. 

"  Hallo,  Browne,"  he  began, 
"  how  d'  you  like  tin's?  " 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  I  said  airily. 
Here  I  did  a  wonderful  step. 
Slide  on  the  right  heel — hesi- 
tation shuffle  on  the  left  toe — 
two  half  slips  sideways.  Wave 
both  arms  —  backward  bend. 
Recover.  Jazz- tangle  -  tickle- 
toe  was  nothing  to  it. 

"  Slippery,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said. 
"  My  ilannel  was  frozen  to  the 
wash -stand  to-day — had  to  get 
it  off  with  a  chisel." 
I  was  prepared  for  these  travellers' 
tales.     I  knew  he  was  leading  up  to 
water-pipes. 

"  Couldn't  get  my  cold  tub,"  he  went 
on  ;  "  frozen  solid  overnight." 

I  had  heard  of  this  cold  tub  before. 
"  My  tooth-brush  froze  on  to  my 
teeth,"  I  capped  him ;  "  the  teapot 
spout  was  hung  with  icicles,  and  the 
cat's  tongue  froze  on  to  the  milk  when 
it  was  drinking." 

"  How  about  your  pipes '?  "  he  began. 
"  Who  was  right  about  wrapping?  " 

"  Rapping,"  I  said  in  well  -  feigned 
innocence — "rapping?     Who  rapped? 
Rapped  on  what  ?  " 
That  set  him  going. 
I   gathered   when    we    reached    the 
station  there  was  a  strike  on.     But  we 
found  a  milk-lorry  travelling  our  way. 
So    Smith  had  the  entire  use  of  my 
right  ear  into  which  to  say,  "  I  told 
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you  so,"  for  an  hour,  wliile  wo  travelled 
to  the  spot  on  which  we  win  our  bread. 
He  had  dragged  from  me  the  fact  that 
our  hot-water  tap  had  also  struck. 
The  milk  cans  clattered.  Smith  chat- 
tered. So  did  my  teeth. 

When  I  got  homo  that  night  our 
house  seemed  to  ho  more  handsomely 
garnished  with  icicles  than  any  other 
house  I  had  seen  that  day. 

"Keep  the  home  fires  burning  1"  I 
said  to  my  wife  on  entering.  "If  need 
be,  burn  the  banisters  and  the  bills 
and  my  boot-trees  and  everything  else 
beginning  with  a  'b.'  Keep  us  thawed 
and  unburst,  or  Eifcz-Jones  will  feel  he 
has  scored  a  moral  victory  ;  he  will  strut 
cross-gartered,  with  yellow  stockings, 
for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about,"  said  Evangeline,  "  but 
Christabol  and  I "  (Christabel  is  our 
genoral-in-command)  "have  been  coss- 
eting those  pipes  all  day.  Been  giving 
them  glasses  of  hot  water  and  dressing 
them  up  in  all  our  clothes.  The  bath- 
pipe  is  wearing  my  new  furs  and  your 
pyjamas,  and  I  've  put  your  golf  stock- 
ings on  tho  geyser- pipe.  I  expect 
they  '11  all  blow  up.  Come  and  look 
at  the  hot-water  cistern." 

The  cistern  looked  dressy  in  Evan- 
geline's  fur  coat.  I  added  my  silk  hat 
to  the  geyser's  cosy  costume  and  a  pair 
of  boots  on  the  bath-taps.  But  I  was 
told  not  to  he  silly,  so  took  them  off 


I  suggested  that  tho  geyser  should 
go  to  a  fancy-dress  ball  as  "  The  Winter 
of  our  Discontent,"  but  was  again  told 
not  to  be  silly. 

Two  days  elapsed.  The  frost  held. 
Then  something  happened.  Fitz- 
Jonos's  lady  -  help  came  round  at 
7..')0  V.M.  to  borrow  a  drop  of  water, 
as  they  wore  frozen  up. 

Wo  lent  them  several  drops,  and 
I  breathed  again,  and  continued  to 
breathe,  with  snorts  of  derision. 

Three  days  later  the  thaw  came. 

As  I  passed  Fitz-Jones's  house  I  was 
grieved  to  hear  a  splashing  sound.  A 
cascade  of  water  was  spouting  from  his 
bathroom  window.  Fitz-Jones  him- 
self was  running  round  and  round  the 
house  like  a  madman,  flourishing  a 
water-key  and  trying  to  find  the  tap  to 
the  main. 

I  begged  him  to  be  calm,  to  control 
himself  for  his  .wife's  sake,  for  all  our 
sakes.  I  was  most  graceful  and  sympa- 
thetic about  it. 

But  with  the  thaw  Fitz-Jonos  had 
fro/en  again. 

"Civil  S, Tvant  requires  liuiise." 

Load  l'tqici\ 

On  the  other  hand,  many  houses  just 
now  require  a  civil  servant. 


Lculy.   "YOU  COMB  HERE  BEOCINU   AND  KAY  YOU   AIU;  NOT  J.Xl'KiTtJ)   1 
WORK.     I  NEVER  HEARD  OP  SUCH  A  THING." 

Tramp.  "  THEN  I  'VE  BEEN  MISINFORMED,  LIDY.    I  CERTAINLY  'BARD  THAT  AFTER  THE 
WAR  ENGLAND  WAS  GOIN'  TEE  BE  A  BETTER  PLACE  PER  THE  LABOURING  CLABSKB." 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
(After  T.  HOOD.) 

I  BESIEMBEH,  I  remember 

The  line  where  I  was  borne, 
The  little  platform  where  the  train 

Came  rushing  in  at  morn  ; 
I  used  to  take  a  little  seat 

Upon  the  little  train, 
But  now  before  I  get  at  it 

It  rushes  out  again. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  'buses  red  and  white, 
The  corner  where  they  used  to  stop 

And  take  me  home  at  night ; 
They  never  gave  a  wink  at  me 

And  shouted,  "  Full  to-day," 
But  now  I  often  wish  that  one 

Would  carry  me  away. 


I  remember,  I  remember 

The  cabs  we  used  to  get, 
The  growler  from  the   "Adam 
Arms" 

(The  horse  ia  living  yefc) ; 
My  spirit  was  impatient  then, 

That  is  so  meek  to-day, 
And  now  I  often  think  that  that 

Would  be  the  quickest  way. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Tho  lights  against  the  sky  ; 
I  used  to  think  that  London  would 

Be  closer  by-and-by ; 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  1  'in  farther  from  the 
Strand 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

A.  P.  H. 
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CUE   TYPES. 

AT  the  present  moment,  when  the 
billiard  professionals  are  contesting  the 
palm  and  Mr.  S.  H.  FRY  has  re-captured 
the  title  of  amateur  champion  seven- 
and-twenty  years  after  he  first  won  it, 
there  is  such  interest  in  the  game  that 
a  kind  of  Guide  to  Billiard  Types  can- 
not but  be  of  value.  Hence  the  follow- 
ing classification  of  players  who  are  to 
be  met  with  in  clubs,  country-houses 
or  saloons  by  any  ordinary  wielders  of 
the  cue.  Any  reader  who  has  ever  en- 
deavoured to  master  what  may  be  called 
(by  way  of  inversion)  the  Three  Balls 
Art  has  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

The  player  who,  as  he  drops  behind 
in  the  game,  says  so  often  that  it  is 
months  since  he  touched  a  cue  that 
your  success  is  robbed 
of  all  savour. 

The  player  who  is 
funny  and  calls  the  red 
the  Cherry,  the  Robin, 
the  Cardinal  or  the 
Lobster. 

The  player  who 
comes  to  the  game  as 
to  a  solemn  ritual  and 
neither  smiles  nor 
speaks. 

The  player  who  keeps 
on  changing  his  cue 
and  blames  each  one  in 
turn  for  his  own  in- 
eptitude. 

The  player  who  can 
use  his  left  hand  as 
well  as  his  right :  a 
man  to  be  avoided. 

The  player  who 
whistles  while  he  plays. 
This  is  a  very  deadly 
companion. 

The  player  who  never  has  a  good 
word  for  his  opponent's  efforts. 

The  player  who  congratulates  you  on 
every  stroke  :  a  charming  antagonist. 

The  player  who  is  always  jolly 
whatever  buffets  he  receives  from  for- 
tune. 

The  player  who  talks  about 
one  of  his  strokes. 

The  player  who  swears  at  most  of 
them. 

The  player  who  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  your  scoring.  Avoid  this  one. 

Tha  player  who  hits  everything  too 
hai  d.  This  is  a  very  exasperating  man 
to  meet  because  fortune  usually  favours 
him.  Either  he  flukes  immoderately 
or  he  does  not  leave  well.  He  is  usually 
a  hearty  fellow  with  no  sense  of  shame. 
Perhaps  he  says  "  Sorry ; "  but  he  adds, 
"  It  must  have  been  on." 

The  player  who  hits  everything  too 
gently :  the  lamb  as  compared  with 
the  previous  type,  who  is  a  lion.  The 


lamb  is  good  to  play  with  if  you  prefer 
winning  to  a  real  contest. 

The  player  who  groans  loudly  when 
you  make  a  fluke. 

The  player  who  is  accustomed  to 
play  on  a  much  faster  table  than  this. 

The  player  who  calls  the  game  Pills. 

The  player  who  calls  it  Tuskers.  ' 

The  player  who  counts  your  breaks 
for  you,  but  whether  from  interest  or 
suspicion  you  are  not  sure. 

The  player  who  pots  the  white  when 
he  should  and  says  nothing  about  it.  - 

The  plaver  who  pots  the  white  when 
he  should,  with  a  thousand  apologies. 

The  player  who  pots  the  white  when 
he  shouldn't,  with  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies. 

The  player  who  is  snappy  with  the 
in  arker. 


Ministry  Official.   "No  NEED  TO  SCBEEN  THE  LIGHTS  now,  MY  BOY.     I)' YOU 

THINK  THE  WAR'S  STILL  ON?" 

Infatuated  Office  Soy.  "  I  WAS  JUST  TRYING  TO  MAKE  Miss  JENKINS  A  BIT  OP 

TOAST,    SIR." 


every 


The  player  who  drops  cigar  ash  on 
the  cloth. 

The  player  who  hates  to  lose. 

The  player  who  would  much  rather 
that  you  won.  This  type  is  a  joy  to 
play  with,  unless  towards  the  end  he 
too  p%tently  ceases  to  try. 

The  player  who,  after  the  stroke,  tells 
you  what  you  ought  to  have  done. 

The  player  who  talks  to  the  balls, 
particularly  to  the  red.  "Now  then, 
red,"  he  says,  "  don't  go  into  baulk  ;  " 
or,  "Stop,  just  by  that  pocket;"  or 
"  White,  don't  go  down." 

The  player  who  has  just  come  from  a 
spectacular  match  and  keeps  on  trying 
to  reproduce  that  shot  of  STEVENSON'S. 

"In  a  licensing  prosecution  at yester- 
day it  was  stated  that  one  shilling  was  charged 
for  a  '  drop  '  of  whisky  of  about  one-sixth  of  a 
gallon." — Daily  Paper. 

In  the  interests  of  temperance  we  have 
suppressed  the  name  of  the  town  at 
which  this  bargain  was  secured. 


CONTRACTS. 

IT  was  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  March  offensive  that   it 
was   decided   to   open    new   munition 
works  in  Glenwhinnie,  N.B.    The  con- 
tract for  building  was  offered  to   the 
well-known  firm  of  McTavisli,  McTurk 
&  McThom,  of  Auchterinver. 
They  accepted.     With  thanks. 
And  so  it  came  about  that,  early  in 
April,  Glenwhinnie,  N.B.,  became'the 
scene  of  great  activity.     Men  bearing 
strange  instruments  came    and    took 
extensive  measurements ;  large  bodies 
of  gentlemen  in  corduroys,  armed  with 
powerful  implements  indicative  of  toil, 
arrived    and    smoked    clay    pipes;    a 
special     light     railway     was    rapidly 
constructed,  and  bore  colossal  cranes 
and    more    gentlemen 
with  clay  pipes  to  the 
scene  of  action.     And 
Mr.    McTurk   went   in 
person  to  open  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  a  speech  pulsating 
with  patriotism,  Mr. 
McTurk  exhocted  his 
men  to  do  their  best  for 
their  King  and  coun- 
try, and  show  every- 
body what  the  firm  of 
McTavish,  McTurk  & 
McThom  could  do.  He 
then  departed,  leaving 
things  in  the  hands -of 
a  dozen  subordinates 
well  tried  and  true  .  .  . 
And  so  by  the  early 
days  of  June  the  work 
began  .  .  . 

Came     November 
llth  .  .  . 
On  November  20th  it  was  decided 
that  the  new  works  in   Glenwhinnie, 
N.B.,  would  not  be  necessary  after  all. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 
A   special    committee   decided   that 
the   buildings   should    be   demolished, 
and   the   contract  was   offered   to   the 
well-known  firm  of  McClusky,  McCleery 
&  McClumpha,  of  Auchtermuchty. 
They  accepted.  .  With  thanks. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  a  second 
army   of   occupation   descended    upon 
Glenwhinnie,  N.B.      Fresh   bodies  of 
gentlemen  in  corduroys  and  armed  with 
a  rather  different  set  of  powerful,  im- 
smoked    clay 
railway    was 

rapidly  constructed,  and  Mr.  McCleery 
went  in  person  to  open  the  proceedings. 
In  a  speech  full  of  fervour  .  .  . 
And  so  by  early  January  the  work 
commenced. 

By  this  time  Messrs.  McTavish  and 
Co.  had  got  the  buildings  well  in 
hand.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Leave 


plements    arrived    and 
pipes.      Another    light 
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"AND  ABE  YOU  A  GOOD  NEEDLEWOMAN  AND  RENOVATOR,   AND  WILLING  TO  BE  USEFUL?" 

"MADAM,   I  AM    AFRAID  THERE  IS  SOME  MISUNDERSTANDING.      I  AM  A  LADY'S  MAID — NOT  A  USEFUL  MAID." 


their  work  uncompleted  ?  Never !  As 
Mr.  McThom  pointed  out  with  consid- 
erable emotion  to  his  partners,  a  con- 
tract was  a  contract  all  the  world  over. 

If  it  ever  came  to  be  said  that  any 
firm  he  was  interested  in  had  failed  to 
fulfil  a  contract,  he  for  one  (Angus 
McThom)  would  never  hold  up  his 
head.  The  contract  must  be  completed. 
It  was  a  sacred  duty.  Besides — a 
minor  point — what  about  payment? 

So  Mr.  McTurk  was  despatched  to 
Glonwhinnie,  N.B.,  where  in  a  speech 
of  great  power  he  pointed  out  the  path 
of  duty. 

Amid  scenes  of  enthusiasm  the  work 
went  on  apace. 

And  at  the  other  end  the  well- 
known  firm  of  McClusky,  McCleery  & 
McClumpha  tore  down  the  buildings 
witli  equal  enthusiasm. 

And  that  is  the  state  of  affairs  just 
now  in  Glenwhinnie,  N.B.  What  will 
happen  when — as  they  are  bound  to  do 
— the  wreckers  overtake  the  builders 
is  a  matter  for  speculation.  Mr. 
McTurk  may  make  another  speech. 
Possibly  Mr.  McCleery  may  also  ex- 
hort. There  is  promise  of  a  delicate 
situation. 


THE  STOICS  OF  THE  SERPENTINE. 

I,  FOB  my  part,  admire 
The  snug  domestic  fire, 
The  comfortable  hearth,  the  glowing 

coals, 

Nor  in  the  least  aspire 
To  emulate  those  strong  heroic  souls 
Who  get  up  while  it 's  dark 
And   haste   to   chill   ablutions   in 
Hyde  Park. 

It  can't  be  very  nice 
To  break  the  solid  ice 
And,  like  a  walrus,  plunge  into  the 

deep; 

Then  jump  out  in  a  trice, 
Dissevering  the  icicles  as  you  leap, 
Even  though  the  after-glow 
Of  virtue  melts  the  circumjacent 
snow. 

And  we  of  milder  mould, 
And  we  who  're  growing  old, 
Wish   they  would  wash,  like  other 

folk,  elsewhere ; 
It  makes  us  feel  quite  cold 
To  think  of  them  refrigerating  there ; 
We  shiver  in  our  beds  ; 
Our  pitying  molars  chatter  in  our 
heads. 


"THK  DOVER  PATROL. 
VINDICTIVE  MEN  AS  PROGRAMME  SELLKUS." 

Times. 

After  what  men  have  suffered  from  the 
flag-day  sex,  no  wonder  they  get  vin- 
dictive when  they  have  a  chance  of 
retaliation.  

"The  causes  of  the  engineers'  strike  in 
London  are  a  little  obscure,  but  the  stoppage 
of  the  ten  minutes  allowed  for  tea  before  the 
47-hour  day  was  introduced  brought  the  men 
out  from  one  motor  works." 

Provincial  Paper. 

The  great  objection  to  a  day  of  this 
length  is  that  it  gives  so  little  scope  for 
overtime.  

"The  Association  for  the  Betterment  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  have  prepared  and  presented  to  tin1 
Secretary  for  Scotland  a  memorandum  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Highlands." 

Scots  Paper. 

We  have  always  thought  that  judicious 
thinning  of  the  more  congested  views 
would  help  the  tourist. 

"  The  men  who  had  watched  the  daily  search 
set  up  a  cheer,  ffi fl."— Sunday  'Paper. 

We  hope  the  cheer  was  more  hearty 
than  it  appears  at  first  sight. 
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A   CONSULTATION. 

Persons  of  the  dialogue:  Arthur  Pillwell,  M.D.,  a  fashion- 
able physician;  Henry  Swallow,  a  patient.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Dr.  Pillwell  a  consulting-room— a-  solid  room, 
heavily  furnished.  A  large  writing-table  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  scene.  TKSfe  are  a  few  prints  on  the 
walls;  'two  bookcases  are.  solid  I;/  jilled  with  medical 
books.  Dr.  Pilhvell  is  seated  at  the  writing-table.  lie 
rises  to  greet  Uis  patient. 

Dr.  P.  Good  morning,  Mr.  — —  (lie  looks  furtively  at  a 
notebook  lying  open  on  the  table)  Mr. — ah — Swallow. 

Mr.  S.  (thinking  to  himself :  Ought  I  to  call  this  Johnnie 
"Doctor,"  or  not  ?  I'm  told  they  're  very  particular  about 
a  thing  like  that.  Like  a  fool,  I  never  gave  it  a  thought. 
Still,  I  can't  go  so  very  fur  wrong  if  I  call  him  "Doctor." 
Besides,  he's  got  to  be  called  "Doctor"  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not.  Here  goes.)  (Aloud)  Good  morning,  Dr.  Pillwell. 
I  've  been  troubled  with  some  symptoms  which  I  can't 
quite  make  out.  I  think  I  described  them  in  my  letter. 
(To  himself :  They  made,  several  doctors  Knights  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  I'm  almost  certain  Pillwell  was  one 
of  them.  Sir  John  Pillwell.  Yes,  it  sounds  all  right ; 
but  I  shan't  call  him  "  Sir  John"  because  if  he  isn't  a 
knight  he  might  think  I  was  trying  to  make  fun  of  him  and 
then  he  might  retaliate  by  calling  me  "Sir  Henri/,"  and  I 
should  hate  that).  (Aloud)  The  chief  symptoms  are  a  steady 
loss  of  appetite  and  a  disinclination  to  work.  I  was  recom- 
mended to  consult  you  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Bolter,  as  I  think 
I  explained  in  my  letter. 

Dr.  P.  It 's  curious  how  prevalent  these  symptoms  are 
at  the  present  moment.  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  will 
begin  by  taking  your  temperature. 

[Produces  clinical  thermometer  and  gives  it  three  good 

jerks. 

Mr.  S.  (to  himself:  There — I  knew  he  'd  want  to  put  one 
of  those  infernal  machines  in  my  mouth.  I  simply  loathe 
the  feeling  of  them,  and  I'm  always  on  the  verge  of  crunch- 
ing them  up.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  warn  him.)  (Aloud)  I  'm 
afraid  I  'm  not  much  good  as  a  thermometer  man. 

Dr.  P.  Oh,  it 's  a  mere  trifle.  All  you  've  got  to  do  is  just 
to  hold  it  under  your  tongue.  There — it 's  in. 
Mr.  S.  (talking  with  difficulty).  Ish  i"  in  'e  ri'  plasue? 
Dr.  P.  Yes.  But  don't  try  to  talk  while  it 's  in  your 
mouth.  I  've  had  patients  who  've  bitten  it  in  two.  There — 
that's  enough.  (Extracts  it  deftly  from  patient's  mouth 
and  examines  it.)  Hum,  hum,  yes.  A  point  below  normal. 
Nothing  violently  wrong  there.  (He  now  performs  the 
usual  rites  and  mysteries.)  I  '11  make  you  out  a  little  pre- 
scription which  ought  to  put  you  all  right.  And  if  you 
can  spare  a  week,  and  spend  it  at  Eastbourne,  I  don't  think 
it  will  do  you  any  harm. 

Mr.  S.  (To  himself :  I  like  tJiis  man.  lie  doesn't  u-astc 
any  time.  It 's  a  curious  coincidence  that  I  should  have 
been  thinking  this  very  morning  of  arranging  a  visit  to  the 
seaside.  Now  of  course  I've  absolutely  got  to  go.  Can't 
disobey  my  new  doctor,  and  wouldn't  if  I  could.  By  Jove, 
I'd  all  but  forgotten  about  the  two  guineas  fee.  Yes,  the 
cheque  's  in  my  breastpocket.  Two  guineas  for  the  first 
visit.  The  rule  is  not  to  give  it  too  openly,  but  to  sl'ip  it 
on  to  a  desk  or  table  as  if  you,  were  half  ashamed  of  it. 
Where  shall  I  put  it  so  as  to  make  sure  he  spots  it  out  of\ 
the  corner  of  his  eye?  Ha!  on  the  blotting-pad,  which  I' 
can  just  reach.  Does  it  with  his  left  hand,  and  feels  a  man 
once  more.) 

Dr.  P.  And  here  's  your  prescription. 
Mr.  S.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times.   (To  himself:  He  's  \ 
edging  up  to  the  blotting-pad,  and  he'll  have  the  cheque  in\ 
another  second.) 


TO   A  CHINESE   COOLIE. 

0  IIAITY  Chink !     When  I  behold  thy  face, 
Illumined  with  the  all-embracing  smile 

Peculiar  to  thy  celestial  race, 

So  full  of  mirth  and  yet  so  free  from  guile, 

1  stand  amazed  and  let  my  fancy  roam, 
And  ask  myself  by  what  mysterious  lure 

Thou  wert  induced  to  leave  thy  flowery  home 
For  Flanders,  where,  alas  !  the  flowers  are  fewer. 

Oft  have  I  marked  thee  on  the  Calais  quay, 

Unloading  ships  of  plum-and-apple  jam, 
Or  beef,  or,  three  times  weekly,  M.  and  V., 

Ami  sometimes  bacon  (very  rarely  ham) ; 
Or,  where  St.  Quentin  towers  above  the  plain, 

Have  seen  thee  scan  the  awful  scene  and  sigh, 
Pick  up  a  spade,  then  put  it  down  again 

And  wipe  a  furtive  tear-drop  from  thine  eye. 

And  many  a  Sabbath  have  I  seen  thee  stride 

With  stately  step  across  the  Mervillo  Square, 
Beaming  with  pleasure,  full  of  conscious  pride, 

Breaking  the  hearts  of  all  the  jeunes  files  there; 
A  bowler  hat  athwart  thy  stubborn  locks 

And  round  thy  neck  a  tie  of  brilliant  blue, 
Thy  legs  in  football  shorts,  thy  feet  in  socks 

Of  silken  texture  and  vermilion  hue. 

Impassive  Chu  (or  should  I  call  thee  "  Chow  "  :' ), 

Say,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  all  this  fuss, 
The  ceaseless  hurry  and  the  beastly  row, 

The  buzzing  plane  and  roaring  motor-bus;, 
While  far  away  the  sullen  Hwang-ho  rolls 

His  lazy  waters  to  the  Eastern  Sea,      ' 
And  sleepy  mandarins  sit  on  bamboo  poles 

Imbibing  countless  cups  of  China  tea  ? 

A  year  ago  thou  digged'st  in  feverish  hasln 

Against  the  whelming  onset  of  the  Hun 
A  hundred  miles  of  trench  across  the  waste 

A  year  ago — and  now  the  War  is  won  ; 
But  thou  remainest  still  with  pick  and  spade, 

Celestial  delver,  patient  son  of  toil ! 
To  fill  the  trenches  thou  thyself  hast  made 

And  roll  the  twisted  wire  in  even  coil. 

But  not  for  thee  the  glory  and  the  praise, 

The  medals  or  the  fat  gratuity  ; 
No  man  shall  crown  thee  with  a  wreath  of  b;*\  > 

Or  recommend  theo  for  the  O.B.E. ; 
And  thou,  methinks,  wouldst  rather  have  it  so, 

Provided  that,  without  undue  delay, 
They  let  thee  take  thy  scanty  wage  and  go 

Back  to  thy  sunny  home  in  Old  Cathay ; 

Where  never  falls  a  shell  nor  bursts  a  bomb, 

Nor  ever  blows  the  slightest  whiff  of  gas, 
Such  as  was  not  infrequent  in  the  Somme, 

But  on  thy  breast  shall  lean  some  slant-eyed  lass  ; 
And  she  shall  listen  to  thy  converse  ripe 

And  search  for  souvenirs  among  thy  kit, 
Pass  thee  thy  slippers  and  thy  opium  pipe 

And  make  thee  glad  that  thou  hast  done  thy  bit. 

"SELF  MADE  MAN 


made,  with  fine  carar-ter  aged  35-45  handsome  as  the  lady  is  it  too." 

Swiss  l'fifn-r. 
We  foresee  a  rush  of  profiteers  to  the  Alps. 
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Sportsman.  "THEY  DON'T  SEEM  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  HUNT  TO-DAY,  TOM  " 

ALM°6T 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
FINDING  Midas  and  Son  (METHUEN)  described  on  the 
wrapper  as  a  tale  of  "  the  struggle  of  a  young  man  and  his 
immense  riches,"  1  said  to  myself  (rather  like  Triplet  in  the 
play)  that  here  was  a  struggle  at  which  it  would  greatly 
beat-ten  me  to  assist.  As  a  fact,  however,  the  conllict 
proved  to  be  somewhat  postponed ;  it  took  Mr.  STEPHEN 
McKENNA  more  than  two  hundred  pages  to  get  the  seconds 
out  of  the  ring  and  leave  his  hero,  Denjk,  face  to  face  with 
in  income  of  something  over  a  million  a  year.  Before  this 
Happened  the  youth  had  become  engaged  to  a  girl,  been 
thrown  over  by  her,  experienced  the  wiles  of  Circe  and 
*one  in  more  or  less  vaguely  for  journalism.  Then  came 
;he  income  and  the  question  what  to  do  with  it.  Of  course 
ie  didn't  know  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage;  it 
s  universal  experience  that  other  people  never  do.  But 
Dcri/k  impressed  me  as  more  than  commonly  lacking  in 
resource.  All  ho  could  think  of  was  to  finance  and  share 
n  an  archaeological  venture  (rather  fun),  and  to  purchase  a 
Pall  Mall  club-house—apparently  the  R.A.C.— and  do  it  up 
is  a  London  abode  for  himself  and  his  old  furniture.  Also 
01  his  wife,  as  fortune  had  now  flung  him  again  into  the  arms 
of  his  early  lovo.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  subtle  and 
slightly  cruel  cleverness  of  Mr.  McKENNA's  scheme  becomes 
nanifest.  ^  The  million-a-year  had  been  at  work  on  Denjk ; 
>  had  slain  his  capacity  for  romance.  In  plain  words,  he 
ound  that  ho  c-nv.d  more  for  his  furniture  than  for  his 
Min.'iV,  whose  adoration  soon  bored  him  to  shrieking  point. 
50  there  you  are.  I  shall  not  betray  the  author's  solu- 
tion of  his  own  problem.  I  don't  think  lie  has  proved  his 


somewhat  obvious  point  as  to  the  peril  of  great  possessions. 
Deryk  was  hardly  a  quite  normal  subject,  and  Idina  (the 
girl)  was  a  little  fool  who  would  have  irritated  a  crossing- 
sweeper.  But  what  he  certainly  has  done  is  to  provide 
some  scenes  of  pre-war  London  not  unworthy  to  bo  com- 
panion pictures  to  those  in  Sonia;  and  this,  I  fancy,  will  !M> 
good  enough  for  most  readers. 

Its  publishers  call  The  Pot  Boils  (CONSTABLE)  a  "  provo- 
cative "  book,  and  certainly  the  title  at  least  deserves  this 
epithet.  But  I  decline  to  be  drawn  into  the  obvious  retort. 
Besides,  with  all  its  faults,  the  story  exhibits  an  almost 
flaunting  disregard  of  those  qualities  that  make  the  best 
seller.  About  the  author  I  am  prepared  to  wager,  first, 
that  "STORM  JAMESON  "is  a  disguise;  secondly,  that  the 
personality  behind  it  is  feminine.  I  have  hinted  that  the 
tale  is  hardly  likely  to  gain  universal  popularity ;  let  me 
add  that  certain  persons,  notably  very  young  Socialists  and 
experts  in  Labour  journalism,  may  find  it  of  absorbing 
interest.  It  is  a  young  book,  almost  exclusively  about 
young  people,  written  (or  I  mistake)  by  a  youthful  hand. 
These  striplings  and  maidens  are  all  poor,  mostly  vain,  nnd 
without  exception  fulfilled  of  a  devastating  verbosity.  Wo 
meet  them  first  at  a  "  Northern  University,"  talking,  re- 
forming the  earth,  kissing,  and  again  talking — about  the 
kisses.  Thence  they  and  the  tale  move  to  London,  and  the 
same  process  is  repeated.  It  is  all  rather  depressingly 
narrow  in  outlook ;  thougli  within  these  limits  there  are 
interesting  and  even  amusing  scenes.  Also  the  author 
displays  now  and  again  a  happy  dexterity  of  phrase 
(I  remember  one  instance — about  "  web-footed  Socialists 

.  .  dividing  and   sub -dividing   into    committees,  like 
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worms  cut  by  a  spado  "),  which  encourages  me  to  hope  that  ]  eipice  and  came  to  London  to  make  her  fortune  in  revue, 
she  will  do  better  things  with  a  scheme  of  wider  appeal.  |  Eeally  the  suitor  didn't  go  all  the  way  down  the  precipice  ; 
But  to  the  general,  especially  the  middle-aged  general,  the  but  as,  by  the  time  he  recovered,  Dylis,  disguised,  had  fled 
contents  of  her  present  Pot  will,  I  fear,  be  only  caviare.  for  England,  he  was  promptly  arrested  for  her  murder, 


and  as  Dylis  thought  she  had    murdered  him  there  was 


Belgium 

musb  do  something 


about,  it.     She  can  cook,  so  she  will  go 


and  make  soup  for  KING  ALBERT'S  men.  She  takes  her 
young  man's  photograph  and  his  surly  disapproval;  also  a 
few  dollars  hastily  collected  from  her  obscure  township  in 
Pa.;  and  becomes  the  good  angel  of  a  shattered  sector  of 
the  Belgian  line.  And  she  finds  in  The  Amazing  Interlude 
(MURRAY)  her  prince — a  real  prince — in  the  Secret  Service, 
and,  after  the  usual  reluctances  and  brave  play  (made  for  the 
sake  of  deferring  the  inevitable)  with  the  photograph  of  the 
old  love,  is  at  last  gloriously  on  with  the  new.  It  is  a  very 
charming  love-story,  and  MAHY  EGBERTS  EINEHAKT  makes 
a  much  better  thing  of  the  alarms  and  excursions  of  war 
than  you  would  think.  It  was  no  good,  I  found,  being 


are  managed  in  fiction ;  for  my  part  I  was  left  wondering 
whether  Mr.  HOWEL  EVANS'  pictures  of  Wales  were  as 
romantically  conceived  as  his  conception  of  a  West-End 
theatre.  Though  of  course  we  all  know  that  Welsh  people 
do  sometimes  make  even  more  sensational  triumphs  in  the 
Metropolis ;  just  possible  indeed  that  this  fact  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  recent  flood  of  Cambrian  fiction. 
Certainly,  if  A  Little  Welsh  Girl  achieves  success  on  the 
strength  of  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  triumph,  she  may  thank 
her  luck,  for  I  have  my  doubts  whether  she  could  manage 
it  unassisted. 


Qi  Ladies  Must  iu-e(HoDDER  AND  STOUGHTON)  one  may 


superior  about  it  and  muttering  "  Sentiment  "  when  you  '  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  fortunately  unnecessary  as 


had  to  blink  away  the 
unbidden  tear  lest : 
your  fireside  partner 
should  find  you  out. 
So  let  me  commend 
to  you  this  idealised 
vision  of  a  corner  of 
the  great  War  seen 
through  the  eyes  of 
an  American  woman 
of  vivid  sympathies. 


Rovers  of  the  Night 
Sky  (CASSELL)  is  for 
more  reasons  thanonc 
a  welcome  addition  to 
my    rapidly    bulging!  SiiSf^iJS. 
collection  of  books  I 
about  flying.   "  NIGHT  L_ 


Man  in  the  Air.  "ANOTHER  OF  THESE  BEASTLY  PIVOTAL  MEN!' 


well  as  unusual  for 
the  bulk  of  them  to 
live  in  the  scalp  and 
tomahawk  atmos- 
phere that  distingu- 
ishes the  sexual  and 
social  rivalry  of  Chris- 
tine Fennimer  and 
Nancy  Almar,  the  two 
beautiful  American 
Society  dames  whose 
duel  for  the  affections 
of  the  eligible  hero 
form  the  plot,  the 
whole  plot  and  noth- 
ing but  the  plot  of 
Miss  ALICE  DUER 
MILLER'S  latest  book. 
Nature  red  in  tooth 


HAWK,  M.C.,"  was  in  the  Infantry — what  he  calls  a  "Gravel-  and  claw  has  not  mothered  them — they  are  too  well-bred 


Cruncher  " — before  he  took  to  the  air,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  part  of  his  sketches  is  the  way  in  which  he' 
explains  the  co-operation  which  existed  between  the  fliers 


for  that ;  -they  simply  bite  with  their  tongues.  Mrs.  Almar, 
who  is  married  and  purely  piratical,  comes  off  worst  in  the 
encounter,  and  the  more  artful  Christine,  ultimately  falling 


and  the  men  fighting  on  the  ground.   And  his  delight  when  in  love  with  the  object  of  her  artifices,  becomes  human 

a  bombing   expedition   was   successful   in   giving   instant  enough  to  marry  him,  despite  his  lapse  from  financial  eligi- 

assistance  to  the  Infantry  is  frequently  shown.     After  his  bility.     The  plot  is  a  thin  one,  but  smoothly  and  brightly 

training  in  England  "  NIGHT  HAWK"  was  attached  as  an  unfolded.    Unhappily  Miss  MILLER  lacks  the  gift  of  delicate 

observer  to  a  night-flying  squadron  in  France,  and  he  tells  satire  and  the  sense  of  humour  that  the  society  novel  above 


us  of  his  adventures  with  no  sense  of  self-importance  but 
with  an  honest  appreciation  of  their  value  to  the  general 
scheme  of  operations.  He  has  also  a  keen  eye  for  the 
humours  of  life,  and  can  make  his  jest  with  most  admirable 
brevity.  "  Doubtless,"  he  says  in  a  foreword,  "  the  whole 
world  will  fly  before  many  years  have  passed,  but  for  the 
moment  most  people  have  to  be  content  to  read  about  it." 
I  am  one  of  them,  and  he  has  added  to  my  contentment. 

My  studies  of  recent  fiction  induce  the  belief  that  modern 
Wales  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  the  \ 
inhabitants  call   each  other   Bach  and   follow   a  code  of 


all  others  seems  to  require.  With  a  lighter  and  less 
matter-of-fact  treatment  one  would  accept  more  easily  the 
overdrawing  of  her  rather  impossible  felines. 

"Sir  Charles  Sykes,  Director  of  Wood  Production,  has  conferred 
with  representatives  of  each  section  of  the  tailoring  trade,  with  a 
view  to  simplifying  the  regulations  and  making  possible  a  larger 
output  of  Standard  suits." — Daily  Pajvr. 

We  look  forward  to  the  part  that  this  new  clothing  will 
play  in  the  general  scheme  of  afforestation. 


morals  that  I  simply  will  not  stoop  to  characterise;  while  !house  aild  askcd  l?  l>«  served  with  tea.    Shot 

r  J  a  •     •  T  -ill      was  very  rude  to  her,  and  refused  to  grant 

the  other  is  at  once  more  Saxon  in  idiom  and  considerably  i  superintendent  of  Police]  desired  to  point  oul 
more  melodramatic  in  its  happenings.     It  is  to  the  latter 
province  that  I  must  assign  A  Little  Welsh  Girl  (HODDER 
AND  STOUGHTON),  the  Romance,  with  a  big  B,  of  Dylis 
Morgan,  who  pushed  an  unappreciated  suitor  over  a  pre- 


"  A  lady  visiting  the  town  complained  that  she  went  to  a  licensed 

She  alleged  that  the  licensee 
nt  her  request.  He  [the 
out  to  license  holdeis  that 

thf\  were  bound  to  provide  proper  accommodation  and  refreshment 
for  man  and  boast." — West-Cmmti'ij 


And  we   desire   to  point  out   to  the  Superintendent  that 
that  is  not  the  proper  way  to  refer  to  a  lady. 
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"GEKMANV,"  says  Count  EANTZAU, 
"cannot  be  treated  as   a  second-rate 
nation."     Not  while  it  is  represented 
hv  tenth-rate  noblemen. 
*** 

People  are  now  asking  who  the 
General  is  who  has  threatened  not  to 
write  a  book  about  the  War '.' 

On   Sunday   week,  at  Tallaght,  Co. 
Dublin,  seven  men  attacked  a  police- 
The   campaign    for  a    brighter 
Sunday   is    evidently   not    wanted    in 

Ireland.  ;!  . 

'  * ' 

Tho  United  States  Government  is 
sending  a  Commission  to  investigate 
industrial  conditions  in  the  British 
Isles.  Mr.  LLOYD  GKOIUIK,  we  under- 
stand, has  courteously 
offered  to  try  to  keep 
one  or  two  industries 
goin'g  until  the  Com- 
mission arrives. 

"Everything  that 
happened  more  than  a 
fortnight  ago,"  says 
Mr.  GEOKGK  BKKNAHD 
SHAW  in  The  Daily 
Nnrs,  "  always  is  for- 
gotten in  this  land  of 
political  trifling."  We 
must  draw  what  com- 
fort we  can  from  the  re- 
flection that  Mr.  SHAW 
himself  happened  more 
than  a  fortnight  ago. 

"  Margarine,"      says 

an  official  notice,  "can'- 

be  bought  anywhere  after  to-day." 
This  is  not  the  experience  of  the  man 
who  entered  an  ironmonger's  shop  and 
asked  for  a  couple  of  feet  of  it. 

4c     :': 

A  woman  who  threatened  to  murder 
a  neighbour  was  fined  one  shilling  at 
Ohertsey.  We  shudder  to  think  what 
it  would  have  cost  her  if  she  had  actually 
carried  out  her  threat. 

A  contemporary  refers  to  "  those 
abominable  face-masks "  now  being 
worn  in  London.  Can  this  be  a  revival 
of  the  late  Mr.  RICHARDSON'S  campaign 
against  the  wearing  of  whiskers? 

"  A  Court  of  Justice  is  not  a  place  of 
amusement,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Hoc  UK 
at  Manchester  Assizes.  Mr.  Justice 
DAKUN'G'S  rejoinder  is  eagerly  awaited. 

We  are  informed  by  "  Hints  for  the 
Home,"  that  "Salsify  may  be  lifted 
during  the  next  few  days."  So  may 
Susan,  if  you  don't  watch  out. 


So  many  safes  have  been  stolen  from 
business  premises  in  London  that  one 
enterprising  man  lias  hit  upon  the 
novel  idea  of  putting  a  notice  on  his 
safe,  "  Not  to  be  Taken  Away." 

A  sapper  of  the  Hoyul  Engineers 
who  climbed  the  steeple  of  a  parish 
church  and  reached  the  clock  told  the 
local  magistrates  that  he  wanted  to  see 
the  dial.  That,  of  course,  is  no  real 
excuse  in  these  days  of  cheap  wrist- 
watches. 

By  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  influenza  has  been  made  a  noti- 
fiable disease.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  it. 

An  evening  paper  suggests  that  the 
Albert  Hall  should  be  purchased  by  the 


THE    MOKMNti  AFTER   THE    WUBGLAHY. 
"AfSD  HE '8  LEFT  THK  LIGHT  ON!" 


nation.  We  understand,  however,  that 
our  contemporary  has  been  forestalled 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  offered  to  take 
it  on  the  condition  that  a  bathroom 
(h.  and  c.)  is  added. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  a  paper 
to  ask  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  licence 
to  play  the  cornet  in  the  streets.  All 
that  is  necessary,  we  understand,  is  a 
strong  constitution  and  indomitable 


We  are  asked  to  deny  the  foolish 
allegation  that  several  M.P.'s  only  went 
into  Parliament  because  they  couldn't 
get  sleeping  accommodation  elsewhere. 

1^  _  * 

In  connection  with  the  rush  for  trains 
on  the  Underground,  an  official  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  things  would 
be  much  better  if  everybody  undertook 
not  to  travel  during  the  busiest  hours. 

An  American  journal  advertises  a 
lighthouse  for  sale.  It  is  said  to  be 


just  the  tiling  for  tall  men  in  search  of 
a  seaside  residence. 

The  p  ilieeinan  who  told  the  Islington 
'bus-driver  to  takeoff  his  influen/.a  mask 
is  going  on  as  well  as  can  he  expected. 

*  * 

Pwllheli  Town  Council  is  reported  to 
have  refused  the  offer,  of  u  German  gun 
as  a  trophy.  The  Council  is  apparently 
piqued  because  it  was  not  asked  in  the 
first  instance  whether  it  wanted  a  war 
at  all. 

All  Metropolitan  police  swords  have 
been  called  in.  We  decline  to  credit  the 
explanation  that,  in  spite  of  constant 
practice,  members  of  the  force  kept 
cutting  their  mouths. 

French  politicians  are  advocating  the 
giving  of  an  additional 
vote  for  each  child  in 
the  family.  In  France, 
it  will  be  remembered, 
the  clergy  are  celibate. 

"  We  are  looking  for 
|  the  ideal  omnibus," 
says  an  official  of  the 
L.G.O.C.  We  had  no 
idea  that  they  had  lost 
it.  Meanwhile  their 
other  omnibus  contin- 
ues to  cause  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  as  it 
flashes  by. 

* 

"  Buildings  occupied 
by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions," says  The  Daili/ 
Mail,  "  are  to  enjoy  the 
_  benefits  of  extraterri- 
toriality." It  sounds  a  lot,  but  we  werti 
afraid  "it  was  going  to  be  something 
much  more  expensive  than  that. 

*  * 

"  In  a  month,"  says  a  news  item, 
"  fourteen  abandoned  babies  have  been 
found  in  London."  Debauched,  no 
doubt,  by  the  movies. 

A  Striking  Advertisement. 
"Negib  Fahmy,  Assistant  Goods  Manager 
Egyptian  State  Railways,  was  attacked  by  n 
discharged  railway  poster  a  short  time  ago." 
F.ijyptian  Gazette. 

"On  Sunday  moruiug  the  engine  of  the 
Paris-Marseilles  express  on  arriving  at  the 
Gare  de  Lyon  mounted  the  platform  and  only 
came  to  »  standstill  in  front  of  the  buffet." 

'J'imtt. 

Machinery  nowadays  exhibits  almost 
human  intelligence. 

"BOURNEMOUTH. — Delicate  or  Chrunic  Lady 
received  in  charminghouse."— British  Weekly. 
In  the  new  army  a  gentleman  may  be 
"  temporary  ;  "  but  once  a  lady  always 
a  lady. 
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THE    HUN    AS    IDEALIST. 

A  GUILELESS  nation,  very  soft  of  heart, 

Keen  to  embrace  the  whole  wide  world  as  brothers, 

Anxious  to  do  our  reasonable  part 
In  reparation  of  the  sins  of  others, 

Wo  note  with  pained  surprise 
How  little  we  are  loved  by  the  Allies. 

What  if  the  Fatherland  was  led  astray 

From  homely  paths,  the  scene  of  childlike  gambols, 

Lured  to  pursue  Ambition's  naughty  way 
(And  incidentally  mate  earth  a  shambles), 

All  through  a  wicked  Kaiser — 
Are  they,  for  that  blind  fault,  to  brutalize  her? 

Just  when  wo  hoped  the  past  was  clean  forgot, 
They  want  us  to  restore  their  goods  and  greenery ! 

They  want  us  to  replace  upon  the  spot 

The  "theft"  (oh,  how  unfair!)  of  that  machinery 

By  which  our  honest  labours 
Might  have  secured  the  markets  of  our  neighbours ! 

Bearing  the  cross  for  other  people's  crime, 

Eager  to  purge  the  wrong  by  true  repentance, 

•When  to  a  purer  air  we  fain  would  climb, 
How  can  we  do  it  under  such  a  sentence? 

Is  this  the  law  of  Love, 
Supposed  to  animate  the  Blessed  Dove? 

Oh,  not  for  mere  material  loss  alone, 

Not  for  our  trade,  reduced  to  pulp,  we  whimper, 
But  for  our  dashed  illusions  we  make  moan, 

Our  spiritual  aims  grown  limp  and  limper, 
Our  glorious  aspirations 

Touching  a  really  noble  League  of  Nations. 

So,  like  a  phantom  dawn,  it  fades  to  dark, 
This  vision  of  a  world  made  new  and  better ; 

And  he  whose  heavenly  notes  recalled  the  lark 
Soaring  in  air  without  an  earthly  fetter — 

WILSON  is  gone,  the  mystic, 
Whose  views,  like  ours,  were  so  idealistic!     O.  S. 


GOOD-BYE    TO    THE    AUXILIARY    PATROL. 

I.— THE  SHIP. 

WHEN  it  was  announced  that  we  were  to  be  paid  off  and 
that  the  gulls  and  porpoises  that  help  to  make  the' Dogger 
Bank  the  really  jolly  place  it  is  would  know  us  no  more, 
there  was,  1  admit,  a  certain  amount  of  subdued  jubilation 
on  board.  It  is  true  that  the  Mate  and  the  Second  Engineer 
fox-trotted  twice  round  the  deck  and  into  the  galley,  where 
they  upset  a  ship's-tin  of  gravy ;  and  the  story  that  the 
Trimmer,  his  complexion  liberally  enriched  with  oil  and 
coaldust,  embraced  the  Lieutenant  and  excitedly  hailed  the 
Skipper  by  his  privy  pseudonym  of  "Plum-face,"  cannot  be 
lightly  discredited ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  each  one 
of  us  felt  a  certain  twinge  of  regret.  Life  in  the  future  apart 
from  our  trawler  seemed  impossible,  almost  absurd.  Paci- 
ficists must  have  known  a  similar  feeling  on  Armistice  day. 

Although  to  the  outsider  one  trawler  may  look  very  like 
another,  to  us  who  know  them  personally  they  differ  in 
character  and  have  their  little  idiosyncrasies  no  less  -than 
other  people.  Some  are  quite  surly  and  obstinate,  others 
good-humoured  and  light-hearted;  where  one  exhibits  all 
the  stately  dignity  of  a  College  head-porter  another  may  be 
as  skittish  and  full  of  fun  as  a  magistrate  on  the  Bench. 
There  was  one  trawler  at  our  base  so  vain  that  they  could 
never  get  her  to  enter  the  lockpits  until  her  decks  had  been 


scrubbed  and  a  string  of  bunting  hoisted  at  the  foremast. 
It  is  surprising. 

Taking  her  all  in  all  our  trawler  was  a  good  sort,  one  of 
the  best.  When  steaming  head  to  wind  in  a  heavy  sea  she 
certainly  shipped  an  amazing  quantity  of  water,  and  even 
in  a  comparative  calm  she  would  occasionally  fling  an  odd 
bucketful  or  so  of  North  Sea  down  the  neck  or  into  the  sea- 
boots  of  the  unwary ;  but  it  was  only  her  sense  of  fun.  She 
took  particular  delight  in  playing  it  on  a  new  member  of 
the  crew  ;  it  made  him  feel  at  home. 

She  was  not  what  you  would  call  a  really  clean  ship — 
as  the  Skipper  said,  if  you  washed  your  hands  one  day  they 
were  just  as  bad  again  the  next — but  anyone  who  makes  a 
fuss  over  a  trifle  like  that  is  no  true-born  sailorman.  We 
all  loved  her  and  were  proud  of  her  speed,  for  she  could 
make  nine  knots  at  a  push.  Even  the  Second  Engineer, 
who  had  been  a  fireman  in  the  Wilson  line,  was  moved  to 
admit  in  a  moment  of  admiration  that  she  didn't  do  so  badly 
for  a  floating  pig-trough,  which  was  no  meagre  praise  from 
a  man  with  such  a  past. 

She  was  a  touchy  ship,  quick  to  resent  and  avenge  a 
slight  on  her  good  name.  We  had  a  strange  Lieutenant 
one  trip  who  came  from  a  depot  ship  at  Southampton  and 
wore  a  monocle.  He  was  rather  sore  at  having  to  ex- 
change a  responsible  harbour  billet  for  the  command  of  a 
mere  sea-going  trawler,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  might  be  more  disgustingly  dirty  ships  afloat  than 
ours,  but  if  so  they  were  not  allowed  out  during  official 
daylight.  Wo  felt  her  quiver  from  stem  to  stern  with  rage. 
She  took  her  revenge  that  evening  as  the  Lieutenant  was 
coming  aft  for  tea.  It  was  a  floppy  sea  and  he  unwisely 
ventured  along  the  windward  side  of  the  casing,  and  she 
seized  her  opportunity.  The  Mate  picked  him  up  out  of 
the  scuppers  and  wo  dried  his  clothes  over  the  boilers,  but 
the  monocle  was  never  seen  again.  The  crew  were  not  so 
sympathetic  as  they  might  have  been;  they  felt  that  he 
had  asked  for  it. 

But,  though  her  personal  beauty  would  not  have  been 
unrivalled  at  a  Cowes  Eegatta  and  her  somewhat  erratic 
motions  were  not  calculated  to  bring  balm  to  the  soul  of  an 
unseasoned  mariner,  she  was  a  faithful  ship,  and  no  one 
could  ever  question  her  courage.  At  the  sight  of  a  hostile 
periscope  she  used  positively  to  see  red,  and  she  once 
steamed  across  a  mine-field  without  turning  a  hatch-cover. 
Throughout  her  naval  career  she  was  a  credit  to  tho  White 
Ensign  and  bravely  upheld  the  proud  traditions  of  her 
ancestors. 

Sho  is  to  bo  handed  back  to  her  owners  and  will  pre- 
sumably return  to  the  more  peaceful  occupation  of  deep-sea 
fishing.  It  will  be  strange  to  think  of  her  still  labouring 
away  out  there  on  the  Nor'-East  Bough  whilst  we  who  have 
shared  her  trials  so  long  are  following  once  more  the  less 
arduous  ways  of  the  land.  If  she  prove  as  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  her  undersea  quarry  as  she  was  on  the  trail  of 
the  U-Boat  I  would  not  change  places  with  the  cod  and 
haddocks  of  the  North  Sea  for  the  prize  -  money  of  an 
Admiral.  Good  luck  to  her  ! 


fully  qualified,  wishes  to  obtain  appointment,  with  l''ijii)g 
School  or  Aircraft  Firm." — Technical  Paper. 
Judging  by  his  advertisement  he  is  an  expert  in  looping. 

"Station  Officer  K.  D.  Coloman,  who  has  been  for  ten  years  in 
charge  of  the  Lewisham  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  (in 
which  he  has  served  '282  years),  retired  on  Tuesday  last.  Sub-officer 
Seaddcn  was  recently  the  medium  of  presenting  to  him  a  marble-cased 
timepiece  and  ornaments  from  the  officers  and  men  of  the  brigade." 

Local  Paper. 

But  what  use  will  the  clock  be  to  a  man  for  whom  time 
obviously  stands  still  ? 
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THE   DAWN   OF  INTELLIGENCE   IN   BERLIN. 

FIRST   TEUTON.     "AFTER    ALL    IT    SEEMS    THAT.  OUR    KYEK-VICTORIOUS    ARMY    WAS 
BEATEN    IN    THE    FIELD.     ARE    WE    DOWN-HEARTED?" 
SECOND  TEUTON.   "JA!" 
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THE    MUD    LARKS. 

ONLY  a  few  months  ago  our  William 
and  liis  tvusfcy  troop  swooped  upon  a 
couple  of  Bosch  field  batteries  flounder- 
ing in  a  soft  patch  on  the  far  side  of 
Tournai.  William  afflicted  their  gun 
teams  with  his  little  Hotchkiss  gadget, 
then  prepared  to  gallop  them,  lie  had 
unshipped  his  knife  and  was  offering 
his  sergeant  long  odds  on  scoring  first 
"pink,"  when  our  two  squadron  trum- 
peters trotted  out  from  a  near  -  by 
coppice  and  solemnly  puffed  "  Cease 
Fire  "• — for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was 
the  end  of  a  field-day  on  the  Plain  and 
time  to  trot  homo  to  tea.  William  was 
furious. 

"There  y'are,"  lie  snorted.  "Just 
because  I  happened  to  have  a  full  troop 
out  for  once,  all  my  horses  fit,  no  wire 
or  trenches  in  the  way,  the  burst  of 
the  season  ahead  and  the  only  chance 
I  've  had  in  four  and  a-half  years  of 
doing  a  really  artistic  bit  of  carving 
they  must  go  and  stop  the  ruddy  War. 
Poo !  ain't  that  the  baily  Army  all 
over?  Bah!  I 've  done  witli  it." 

So  he  filled  in  the  bare  patches  in 
every  Demobilisation  Form  Z  15  he 
could  lay  pen  to. 

Taking  the  proud  motto  of  the  MOND 
dynasty — "Make  yourself  necessary" 
— for  guide,  he  became  something 
different  every  day  in  his  quest  after 
ah  "  Essential  Trade."  He  was  in  turn 
a'one-man-husiness,  a  railway-porter, 
a  coal-miner,  a  farmer,  a  NORTHCLIFFE 
leader-writer,  a  taxi-baron,  a  jazz-pro- 
fessor and  a  non-union  barber.  At  one 
moment  he  was  single,  an  orphan  alone 
and  unloved ;  at  another  he  had  a 
drunken  wife,  ten  consumptive  young 
children  and  several  paralytic  old 
parents  to  support.  All  to  no  avail ; 
nobody  would  believe  him. 

Then  one  day  he  heard  from  a  friend 
who  by  the  simple  expedient  of  posing 
as  a  schoolmaster  for  a  few  minutes 
was  now  in  "civvies"  and  getting  three 
days'  hunting  and  four  days'  golf  a 
week. 

William  grabbed  up  yet  another 
A.F.  Z  15,  and  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
intellectual  uplift  of  the  young. 

This  time  he  drew  a  reply  and  by 
return. 

Corps  H.Q.  held  the  view  that  he, 
William,  was  the  very  fellow  they  had 
been  looking  for,  longing  for,  praying 
for.  They  had  him  appointed  Regi- 
mental Educational  Officer  (without 
increase  of  rank,  pay  or  allowances)  on 
the  spot,  and  would  he  get  on  with  it, 
please,  and  indent  through  them  for  any 
materials  required  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  good  work '? 

William  was  furious.  Confound  the 
Staff!  What  did  the  blighted  red- 


tape- worms  take  him  for?  A  blithering 
pedagogue  in  cap,  gown  and  horn 
spectacles  ?  '  He  kicked  the  only  sound 
chair  in  the  Mess  to  splinters,  cursed 
for  two  hours  and  sulked  for  twenty- 
four.  After  which  childish  display  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  indented 
on  Corps  Educational  Branch  for  four 
hundred  treatises  on  elementary  Arabic, 
Arabic  being  the  sole  respectable  sub- 
ject in  which  he  was  even  remotely 
competent  to  instruct. 

Corps  H.Q.  tore  up  his  Indent.  It 
was  absurd,  they  said,  to  suppose  that 
the  entire  regiment  intended  emigrating 
to  Arabia  on  demobilisation.  William 
must  get  in  touch  with  the  men  and 
find  out  what  practical  everyday  trades 
they  were  anxious  to  tak,e  up. 

William  was  furious.  "  Isn't  that 
the  rotten  Staff  all  over?"  he  fumed. 
"  Make  an  earnest  and  conscientious 
effort  to  give  the  poor  soldiers  a  leg-up 
with  a  vital,  throbbing,  commercial  and 
classical  patoin  and  the  brass-bound 
perishers  choke  you  off  !  Poo-bah  ! 
Na  poo !  " 

Then  he  pulled  himself  together  again 
and  indented  on  Corps  Educational 
Branch  once  more, this  time  for  "Lions; 
menagerie  ;  one."  Corps  came  down 
on  William  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
falling  down  Ludgate  Hill.  What  the 
thunder  did  he  mean  by  it?  Trying 
to  be  funny  witli  them,  was  be?  He 
must  explain  himself  instantly — Grrrr! 

William  was  very  'calm.  Couldn't 
understand  what  all  this  unseemly  up- 
roar'was  about,  he  wrote.  Everything 
was  in  order.  Obeying  their  esteemed 
instructions  to  the  letter  be  had  made 
inquiries  among  the  men  as  to  what 
practical  everyday  trades  they  were 
wishful  to  learn,  and,  finding  one  stout 
fellow  who  was  very  anxious  to  enter 
public  life  as  a  lion-tamer,  he  had  in- 
dented for  a  lion  for  the  chap  to  practise 
on.  What  could  be  more  natural? 
Furthermore,  while  on  the  subject, 
when  they  forwarded  the  lion,  would 
they  be  so  good  as  to  include  a  muzzle 
in  the  parcel,  as  he  thought  it  would 
be  as  well  to  have  some  check  on  the 
creature  during  the  preliminary  lessons. 

Corps  H.Q.'s  reply  to  this  was  brief 
and  witty.  They  instructed  the  Ad- 
jutant to  cast  WTilliam  under  arrest. 

William  was  furious.      PATLANDER. 


From  a  speech  at  a  St.  Andrew's  Day 
dinner: — 

"  The  Navy  have  but  recently  had  a  partial 
reward  in  the  unparralleled  spectacle,  of  the 
surrender  of  the  bulk  of  the 'German  fleet 
which  run  lies  swigly  in  Scotish  waters,  which 
now  lies  snugly,  as  is  meet  and  fittinf,  in 
Scottish  for  ever.  Loud  cheers." 

South  American  Paper. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  printer  was  at 
the  dinner. 


•       PRINCESS    CHARMING. 

'  ONOK  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Royal 
christening. 

'•It  was  a  very  grand  christening  and 
the  'highest  in  the  land  were  among 
the  assembled  guests.  There  was  more 
than  one  Royal  Personage  present,  and 
many  lords  and  ladies  and  ambassa- 
dors and  plenipotentiaries  and  all  man- 
ner of  dignified  and  imposing  people. 

For  it  was  a  real  Princess  that  was 
being  christened,  which  is  a  thing  that 
does  not  occur  every  day  in  the  year. 

Quite  a  number  of  fairies  were  there 
too.  Fairies  are  very  fond  of  christen- 
ings, and  there  are  always  a  good  many 
of  them  about  on  these  occasions. 

They  were  very  lavish  in  their  gifts. 

One  gave  the  baby  beauty ;  another 
gave  her  a  sweet  and  gentle  disposition ; 
another,  charm  of  manner;  a  fourth,  a 
quick  and  intelligent  mind.  She  really 
was  a  very  fortunate  baby,  so  many 
and  so  varied  were  the  gifts  bestowed 
upon  her  by  the  fairy  folk. 

Last  df  all  came  the  Fairy  Queen. 

She  arrived  late,  having  come  on 
from'  a  coster's  wedding  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  a  good  many  miles 
away.  ' 

Sh'e  was  rather  breathless  and  her 
croWn  was  a  little  on  one  side,  indeed 
her  whole  appearance  was  a  trifle  dis- 
hevelled. 

"  01), 'my  dear,"  she  murmured  to  her 
chieK  lady-in-waiting  as  she  bustled 
lightly  Up  the  aisle,  "  I  've  had  such  a 
time?  It  was  a  charming  wedding. 
The  'tinned-salmon  was  delicious,  and 
there  were  winkles — and  gin.  1  only 
just  tasted  the  gin,  of  course,  for  luck, 
you  know,  but  really  it  was  very  good. 

I  had  no  idea •    And  there  was  a 

real  >barrel-organ,  and  we  danced  in 
the  street.  The  bride  had  the  most 
lovely  ostrich  feathers.  The  bride- 
groom was  a  perfect  dear.  I  kissed 
him..  I  kissed  everyone,  I  think.  We 
all  did  .  .  .  Now  what  about  this 
baby?"  For  by  this  time  they  had 
reached  that  part  of  the  church  where 
the  ceremony  was  taking  place.  "  I 
suppose  you  've  already  given  her  most 
of  the  nice  things?  " 

The  lady-in-waiting  rapidly  enumer- 
ated the  fairy-gifts  which  the  fairies 
had  bestowed  upon  the  child. 

The  Queen  looked  at  the  baby. 

"  What  a  darling !  "  she  said ;  "  I  must 
give  her  something  very  nice."  She 
hovered  a  moment  over  the  child's 
head.  •  "  She  shall  marry  the  man  of 
her  choice,"  she  said,  "  and  live  happily 
ever  after." 

There  was  a  little  stir  among  the 
fairies.  The  lady-in-waiting  laid  her 
hand  on  the  Queen's  arm. 

"I'm  afraid  Your  Majesty  has  for- 
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Lieut.  X.  (in  Paris  for  the  Peace  Conference).  "  Vous  PEREZ  LE  pOLissos  AVEC  us  PEC  DE  LINGERIE." 


gotten,"  she  said ;  "  this  is  a  Eoval 
Baby." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Queen,  "  what  of 
that?" 

"  You  know  we  rather  make  it  a  rule 
not  to  interfere  in  these  matters  in  the 
case  of  Royalty,"  said  the  lady-in- 
waiting.  "  We  generally  leave  it  to 
the  family.  You  see  they  usually  prefer 
to  make  their  own  arrangements.  There 
are  reasons.  We  can  give  a  great  deal, 
but  wo  can't  do  everything.  Besides, 
it  would  hardly  bo  fair.  They  have  so 
many  advantages •" 

The  Fairy  Queen  looked  round  at  all 
the  people  who  were  assembled  in  the 
church ;  she  had  indeed  forgotten  for 
the  moment  what  a  very  important 
occasion  this  was.  Then  she  looked  at 
the  baby. 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  said,  "  I  don't 
cave.  She  's  a  darling,  and  she  shall 
marry  the  man  of  her  heart.  I  "m  sure 
it  will  bo  someone  nice.  You  '11  see, 
it  '11  be  all  right." 

She  kissed  the  baby's  forehead,  and 
the  little  Princess  opened  wide  her 
blue  eyes  and  smiled.  Several  people 
noticed  it. 

"  Did  you  see  the  baby  smile  at  the 
Bishop?"  they  said  to  one  another 
afterwards.  Hut  then,  you  see,  nobody 
Imt  the  baby  could  see  the  Fairy  Queen. 


The  other  fairies  were  still  a  little 
perturbed.  They  shook  their  heads 
doubtfully  and  whispered  to  one  another 
as  they  floated  out  of  the  church.  It 
wasn't  done. 

"  If  only  she  had  made  it  a  King's 
son,"  the  chief  lady-irr-waiting  muttered 
to  herself.  "  That  would  have  made  it 
so  much  better.  But  '  the  man  of  her 
choice  ' — so  very  vague." 

The  Fairy  Queen,  however,  was  quite 
happy.  She  laughed  at  the  solemn 
faces  of  her  retinue. 

"You  "11  see,"  she  repeated,  "it  will 
be  quite  all  right."  And  she  flew  gaily 
off  to  Fairyland. 

#  :!:  :;:  :I:  X: 

This  isn't  a  fairy  story  at  all.  That 's 
the  nicest  part  about  it.  It  all  really 
happened.  And  the  real  name  of  the 
Princess —  -  Oh,  but  I  needn't  tell  you 
that.  Everybody  knows  who  Princess 
Charming  is.  B.  F. 


Letter  received  at  a  Demobilisation 
office : — 

"I  have  Certified  that  I  Pte. as  got 

Urgent  on  the  L  JT  \V  B  Curzan  St  goods  as 
also  taken  a  Weeks  Notice  from  Feburary  2nd 
to  9th  to  Leave  Colours  on  His  Magesties  forces 
and  allso  beg  to  Resign.  Signed  Pte.  ." 

Private was  evidently  taking  no 

chances. 


THE   1930  FLYING   SCANDAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Wireless  News." 
1st  June,  1930. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  wish  to  protest  through 
your  columns  against  the  outrageous 
behaviour  of  the  drivers  of  public  air 
conveyances  on  the  Brighton  Front. 

Yesterday  I  and  other  passengers 
boarded  a  ramshackle  aero-a-lmnc  (the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  musty 
straw)  with  the  intention  of  having  a 
"joy-trip"  to  Rottingdean.  The  fare 
was  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  We 
had  not  mounted  five  hundred  feet  into 
the  air  before  the  driver  yelled  to  us, 
"Nah  then,  another  'arf-a-chralm  all 
rahnd  or  I  '11  loop  the  loop."  \\V 
were  forced  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  this  highwayman  of  the  atmo- 
spheric thoroughfares;  but  on  alighting 
I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  giving 
his  number  to  a  policeman. 

One  sighs  for  the  old-fashioned  cour- 
tesy of  the  taxi-cab  driver  of  another 
decade. 

Yours,  etc.,       CONSTANT  RKADEH. 


Commercial  Altruism. 

"  Why  not  give  your  jaded  palate  a  i 
pleasure?  'Impossible!'  you  say.   This  is 
if  you  smoke  Our  Tobacco,  otherwise  not  nearly 
so  impossible  as  you  think." 

1'iirt  Elisabeth  Paper. 


now 
so, 
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Farmer  (contcmjtlating  new  Jiuiul).  -WELL,  AT  ALL  EVENTS  HE  DON'T  SEEM  TO  BB  INFECTED  WITH  THIS  HERE  LABOUR  UNREST.' 


THE  ARK. 

[The  Dean  of  LINCOLN  is  reported  to  have 
informed  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
that  ho  "simply  did  jiot  believe"  in  the 
Biblical  episode  of  the  Ark.] 

THE  dangerous  voyage  at  length  is 

o'er 

And  she  has  crossed  the  oilcloth  floor 
And  grounded  on  the  woolly  mat, 
The  wooded  slopes  of  Ararat. 
Upon  this  lately  flooded  land 
It 's  very  difficult  to  stand 
The  animals  in  double  row, 
When  some  have  lost  a  leg  or  so ; 
A  book  is  best  to  carry  those 
Who  still  feel  sea-sick  in  their  toes. 
For  NOAH  and  his  sons  and  wives 
This  is  the  moment  of  their  lives ; 
They  walk  together  up  and  down 
In  stiff  wide  hat  and  dressing-gown, 
Well  pleased  to  greet  the  dove  once 

more, 
Who  landed  safe  the  day  before. 

You  recollect  that  day  of  rain, 
Of  drumming  roof,  of  streaming  pane, 
How,  just  before  the  hour  of  tea, 
A  great  light  bathed  the  nursery  ; 
And  you  those  tiresome  tresses  shook 
Back  from  your  eyes  and  whispered, 

" Look ! " 

The  day-lost  sun  was  sinking  low, 
Filling  the  world  with  after-glow  ; 


We  saw  together,  you  and  I, 
I    A  rainbow  right  across  the  sky. 

Though  years  divide  us,  old  and  grey, 
From  childhood's  distant  yesterday  ; 
In  spite  of  unbelieving  Deans 
We  still  know  what  a  rainbow  means. 


MUSICAL  GOSSIP  FROM  THE 

GERMAN  FRONT. 
"  FOR  the  last  twenty  years,"  writes 
M.  jEAN-AuBRY,  a  distinguished  French 
musical  critic,  "  the  temple  of  German 
music  has  been  no  longer  at  Bonn,  or 
Weimar,  or  Munich,  or  Bayreuth,  but 
at  Essen.  The  modern  German  or- 
chestra, with  Strauss  and  Mahler, 
was  concerned  more  with  the  preoccu- 
pations of  artillery  and  the  siege-train 
|  than  with  those  of  real  music.  It 
desired  to  become  a  rival  of  Krupp." 

These  remarks  are  borne  out  in  a 
remarkable  way  by  the  latest  news  of 
STKAUSS.  It  has  always  been  very 
difficult  to  obtain  precise  intelligence 
about  his  works,  owing  to  his  notorious 
aversion  from  publicity,  and  we  accord- 
ingly give  this  information  with  all 
reserve,  simply  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that,  while  retaining 
the  parts  for  three  Minenwerfeu  in  his 
new  Battle  Symphony,  he  has  been 


!  obliged  to  re-score  one  movement  in 
which  four  "  Big  Berthas  "  were  promin- 
ently engaged,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
!  bility  of  securing  any  of  these  instru- 
j  ments   since  the  Armistice.     He  hast 
,  however,  with  admirable  resource  sub- 
j  stituted  parts   for   four   influenza  mi- 
i  crobes.     There  are  no  French  horns  in 
the  score,  but  by  way  of  siiowing  a 
conciliatory  spirit  to  the  British  army 
of  occupation  he  has  introduced  in  the 
Finale  an  adaptation  of  a  well-known 
patriotic  song,  which  is  marked  on  the 
margin,  "  Die  W.A.A.C.  am  Bhein." 

"High  Life  Below  Stairs." 
"  Tablemaid     (upper),     elderly     Countess ; 
Scotland,  England;  good  wage." — Scotsman. 


"  ANGLING. 

LOCH  TAY. — KILLIN. — Mr.  C.  B. ,  Lon- 
don, had  on  Beans  and  pease  quiet  and  un- 
changed. Feeding  offals  17th  one  salmon, 
27  Ib." — Scotsman. 

Butare  these  lures  quite  sportsmanlike? 

From  a  "  table  of  contents  "  : — 

"  SPECIAL  ARTICLES. 
The  flcrman  '  Soul ' — To  Rise  Like  a 

Phoenix 10 

Rats 10  " 

Ghtsgow  Herald. 

Agreed  ;  or,  as  they  say  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  "  the  Contents  have  it." 
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KISMET. 

THOSIO  old  comrades,  Sergeant  Kippy 
and  Gunner  Toady,  stood  on  the  steps 
of  tho  Convalescent  Homo  and  re- 
gardiid  the  peaceful  country-side  which, 
in  Soutli  Devon,  is  a  sedative  even  in 
February. 

Gunnoi'  Toady  had  come  over  for 
the  day,  and  Kippy,  as  an  inhabitant 
of  tho  Home,  had  been  exercising  his 
pivrogat.ivi!  di  showing  a  guest  over 
tin1  estate.  During  tho  great  advance 
which  proved  to  bo  tho  expiring  effort 
of  the  Hun,  the  Gunner  had  acquired 
a  shortened  leg,  which  still  caused  him 
to  revolt  against  sustained  physical 
exertion. 

He  leant  upon  his  stick  and  listened 
while  Kippy  the  indefatigable  drew 
up  a  programme  of  a  further  tour  to 
some  outlying  buildings. 

"  And  you  'aven't  seen  tho  molin- 
"ouse,"  concluded  that  worthy,  enthu- 
siastically waving  his  remaining  arm 
in  the  direction  of  a  far  shubbery. 

"  Melin-'ousos  in  Febuary  is  lugoo- 
brious,"  said  tho  (iunner;  "we'll 
remain  at  the  chatoo." 

Kippy  sat  down  on  tho  top  step. 

"Curious,"  he  said,  " to  think  there 
ain't  no  war  on.  Makes  you  feel  idle. 
Bemember  that  day  at  Coolomeers 
(Coulommiers),  when  we  first  got  inter - 
dooced?"  The  Gunner  nodded.  "'Bout 
a  thousand  years  ago  that  was,  an'  not 
'alf  a  beano — "orse,  foot  and  guns  ;  no 
stinks,  no  blinkin'  fireworks  and  old 
VON  KI,I:CK  gettin'  'omo  pronto." 

"  Yes,"  his  companion  said  slowly, 
as  ho  lowered  himself  to  sit  beside 
Kippy,  "  that  was  September  "14.  I 
took  my  first  knockout  there,  an'  then 
clicked  with  you  again  in  Southmead 
'Ospital  at  Bristol." 

"  An',"  Kippy  took  up  tho  tale,  "  we 
come  together  agen  at  the  end  o'  Mo 
in  tho  old  salient  at  Wipers,  an'  in  '1C 
wo  was  foregathered  on  the  Somme. 
That 's  where  I  got  my  first  dose  of 
Fritz's  gas.  Put  me  in  Blighty  three 
months,  that  did;  an'  I  won  the  ten- 
stone  clock-golf  putting  championship 
of  "Ereford." 

"  Yes, "said  the  Gunner  ruminatively, 
"  we  've  had  to  handle  all  sorts  in  this 
show;  wy,  I've  played  a  game  called 
Badminton  with  a  real  princess  a- 
jumpin'  about  t'other  side  of  the  net. 
0'  course  it  ain't  discipline." 

"  Well,"  said  Kippy,  "  I  got  two 
yours'  service  before  the  War.  That 
makes  six  an"  a  bit;  and  next  month  I 
shall  'ave  my  Mark  191!)  patent  arm 
complete  with  all  the  latest  develop- 
ments and  get  into  civvies.  Then  what-o 
for  a  job  o'  paper-'anging." 

Gunner  Toady  gave  a  slight  start, 
hut  at  onco  passed  into  a  state  of  deep 


'HOW   WAS  IT  YOU   NKVKH  l.KT  YOUR  MOTIIKIt  KNOW    YOU  'l>  WON  Till     V. ('.."' 
'IT  WASNA  MA  TURRN  TAK  WUITK.'' 


reflection.  After  a  protracted  pause 
he  delivered  his  mature  judgment. 
"  "Course,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  believe 
in  wot  them  Mahomets  call  Kismet. 
No  gettin'  away  from  it " 

"  Oo  's  Kismet  ?  "  interrupted  Kippy. 

"It's  mo  and  you  gettin'  mixed  up 
so  intimate  over  'arf  o'  France  and  tho 
'ole  o'  Flanders.  Like  two  needles  in 
a  blinkin'  'aystack  clickin' every  time — 
an'  'laint  as  if  the  Gunners  dossed  down 
reglar  with  the  Lino  either.  An'  now 
you  talks  about  paper-'anging." 

Gunner  Toady  paused  impressively 
and  continued,  "  Now  you  "d  'ardly  be- 
lieve it,  but  before  I  joined  the  reg'ment 
in  '09  I  was  a  master-plasterer  workiu' 
in  Fulham." 

"Lummo!"  exclaimed  Kippy,  "  wy, 
I  was  at  Putney  then,  and  I  only  'card 


the  other  day  that  there 's  a  nice  little 
apray-lar-yitr  connection  to  be  worked 
up  at  Walham  Green.  "Ow  about  callin' 
ourselves  '  Messrs.  Toady  and  Kippy, 
Decorators  ? ' ' 

"  That 's  what  it  means,"  said  the 
senior  partner.  "  It 's  Kismet  right 
enough,  and  there  ain't  no  gottin'away 
from  it." 

"And  wo  might  add,"  said  Kippy, 
with  a  touch  of  inspiration — "  we  might 
add,  'Late  Contractors  to  His  Majes- 
ty's Goverment.' " 

"Wanted,  by  niiddle-ag«;d  T-uly,  position  of 
trust,  H.msckeepor,  Companion,  widower, 
lady,  priest."— Irish  Pajxr. 
We  suppose  it  is  all  right,  but  a  hasty 
reader  might  well  take  it  for  another 
sex-problem. 
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THE    TWO    VISITS, 
1888,    1919. 

("  Dispersal  Areas,  lOa,  lOb,  We — • 

Crystal  Palace.") 
IT  was,  I  think,  in  '88 
That  Luck  or  Providence  or  Fata 
Assumed  the  more  material  state 

Of  Aunt  (or  Groat-Aunt)  Alice, 
And  took  (the  weather  being  fine 
And  Bill,  the  eldest,  only  nine) 
Three  of  us  by  the  Brighton  lina 

To  see  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Observe  us,  then,  an  eager  four 
Advancing  on  the  Western  Door 
Or  possibly  the  Northern,  or — • 

Well,  anyhow,  advancing; 
Aunt  Alice  bending  from  the  hips, 
And  Bill  in  little  runs  and  trips, 
And  John  with  frequent  hops  and 
skips, 

While  I  was  fairly  dancing. 

Aunt  Alice  pays  ;  the  turnstile  clicks, 
And  with  the  happy  crowds  we  mix 
To  gaze  upon — well,  I  was  six, 

Say,  getting  on  for  seven  ; 
And,  looking  back  on  it  to-day, 
The  memories  have  passed  away — • 
I  find  that  I  can  only  say 

(Eoughly)  to  gaze  op  heaven. 

Heaven  it  was  which  came  to  pass 
Within  those  magic  walls  of  glass 
(Though  William,  like  a  silly  ass, 

Had  lost  my  bag  of  bull's-eyes). 
The  wonders  of  that  wonder-hall ! 
The — all  the  things  I  can't  recall, 
And,  dominating  over  all, 

The  statues,  more  than  full-size. 

Adam  and  Niobe  were  there, 
DISRAELI  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
Samson  before  he  'd  cut  his  hair, 

Lord  BYRON  and  Apollo ; 
A  female  group  surrounded. by 
A  camel    (though   I   don't   know 

why) — 
And  all  of  them  were  ten  feet  high 

And  all,  1  think,  were  hollow. 

These  gods  looked  down  on  us  and 

smiled 

To  see  how  utterly  a  child 
By  simple  things  may  be  beguiled 

To  happiness  and  laughter  ; 
It  warmed  their  kindly  hearts  to  see 
The  joy  of  Bill  and  John  and  me 
From  ten  to  lunch,  from  lunch  to  tea, 

From  tea  to  six  or  after. 

That  evening,  when  the  day  was 

dead, 

They  tucked  a  babe  of  six  in  bed, 
Arranged  the  pillows  for  his  head, 

And  saw  the  lights  were  shaded  ; 
Too  sleepy  for  the  Good-night  kiss 
His  only  conscious  thought  was  this  : 
"  No  man  shall  ever  taste  the  bliss 

That  I  this  blessed  day  did." 


When  one  is  six  one  cannot  toll ; 
And  John,  who  at  the  Palace  fell 
A  victim  to  the  Blondin  Belle, 

Is  wedded  to  another ; 
And  I,  my  intimates  allow, 
Have  lost  the  taste  for  bull's-eyes 

now, 
And  baldness  decorates  the  brow 

Of  Bill,  our  elder  brother. 

Well,  more  than  thirty  years  have 

passed  .... 

But  all  the  same  on  Thursday  last 
My  heart  was  beating  just  as  fast 

Within  that  Hall  of  Wonder  ; 
My  bliss  was  every  bit  as  great 
As  what  it  was  in  '88 — 
Impossible  to  look  sedate  • 

Or  keep  my  feelings  under. 

The  gods  of  old  still  gazed  upon 
The  scene  where,  thirty  years  agone, 
The  lines  of  Bill  and  me  and  John 

Were  cast  in  pleasant  places  ; 
And  "Friends,"!  murmured,  "what 's 

the  odds 

If  you  are  rather  battered  gods  ? 
This  is  no  time  for  Ichabods 

And  clicu — Qf—fugaces." 

Ah,  no  ;  I  did  not  mourn  the  years' 
Fell  work  upon  those  poor  old  dears, 
Nor  PITT  nor  Venus  drew  my  tears 

And  set  me  slowly  sobbing ; 
I  hailed  them  with  a  happy  laugh 
And  slapped  old  Samson  on  the  calf, 
And  asked  a  member  of  the  staff 

For  "  Officers  Demobbing." 

That  evening,  being  then  dispersed, 
I  swear  (as  I  had  sworn  it  first 
When  three  of  us  went  on  the  burst 

With  Aunt,  or  Great-Aunt,  Alice), 
"  Although  one  finds,  as  man  or  boy, 
A  thousand  pleasures  to  enjoy, 
For  happiness  without  alloy 

Give  me  the  Crystal  Palace !  " 
A.  A.  M. 


COAL-DUST. 

"HAD  a  good  day?"  said  Frederic 
cheerily,  stamping  the  snow  off  his 
boots  as  I  met  him  at  the  front-door. 

"  That  depends,"  I  said,  "  on  what 
you  call  a  good  day." 

"You  haven't  been  dull?"  said 
Frederic. 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said,  indicating  the 
comforting  blaze  as  I  pushed  Frederic's 
chair  to  the  fire ;  "  behold  the  result  of 
my  day's  labours  in  your  behalf.  Your 
hot  bath  and  hot  breakfast,  dear,  were 
just  camouflage  to  keep  from  you,  the 
centre  of  gravity,  our  desperate  straits. 
When  I  went  to  give  Cook  her  orders 
this  morning  I  found  her  as  black  as  a 
sweep  and  in  a  mood  to  correspond. 
She  pointed  to  a  few  lumps  of  coal  in 
the  kitchen  scuttle  and  said,  '  I  've 
sifted  all  that  dust  in  the  cellar,  Ma'am, 


and  these  are  the  only  lumps  I  could 
find.  There's  only  enough  to  cook  one 
more  dinner.' " 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Frederic,  "  why 
wait  till  there  is  no  coal  before  ordering 
more  ?  " 

"Hear  me,"  I  cried.  "A  fortnight 
ago  I  ordered  some.  The  man  asked, 
1  Have  you  any  coal  ?  '  I  said  I  had  a 
little.  He  said, '  You  are  lucky  to  have 
any.  Dozens  of  people  have  no  coal 
at  all.  I  can  promise  nothing.' 

"  A  week  ago  I  went  again.  '  Have 
you  any  coal  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Still  a  very 
little,'  I  said  faintly.  'Hundreds  of 
people,"  he  said,  '  have  no  coal  at  all. 
I  can  promise  you  nothing.' 

"Well,  after  I  had  spent  •  an  hour 
this  morning  distributing  whiffy  oil- 
lamps  all  over  the  house,  I  went  again 
to  the  coal  merchant.  He  froze  me 
with  a  look.  '  When  can  you  send  in 
my  coal?"  I  tried  to  say  it  jauntily, 
but  my  teeth  chattered.  '  Have  you  no 
coal  ?  '  he  said,  and  his  frigid  eye 
pierced  me.  'O-o-only  a  little  dust, 
-which  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  for  two  years- — drawing-room 
coal  dust,"  I  added  eagerly,  '  which 
cannot  be  used  on  the  kitchen  fire.' 
'  You  are  lucky,"  he  said, '  to  have  that. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this 
town  with  no  coal  at  all.  We  can 
promise  you  nothing.' 

"  I  came  home,  and  after  luncheon, 
donning  my  Red  Cross  uniform,  I  told 
Mary  that  if  people  called  she  could 
show  them  into  the  coal-cellar,  where 
I  should  bo  ;  and,  armed  with  a  garden- 
fork,  I  proceeded  thither  and  dug  dili- 
gently for  a  whole  hour.  I  know  now 
exactly  why  a  hen  clucks  when  she 
has  laid  an  egg.  Every  time  I  found 
a  lump — and  I  found  as  many  as  six — 
I  simply  had  to  call  Cook  and  Mary  to 
come  and  see." 

"  What  fun  !  "  murmured  Frederic 
comfortably. 

"  I  venture  to  suggest,  dear,  that  the 
thing  is  beyond  a  joke.  When  1  next 
go  to  the  coal-monger's  I  shall  say  in 
reply  to  the  inevitable  question,  '  A 
little  coal-dust  in  the  cellar  and  a  good 
deal  on  the  chairs  and  tables  and  on  my 
hands  and  face ; '  and  I  know  he  will 
say :  '  You  are  lucky  to  have  even  that. 
There  are  millions  in  this  town  who, 
etc.,  etc."  And  so  the  thing  will  go  on 
until  one  day  he  asks,  '  Have  you  no 
fuel  at  all?'  when  1  can  hear  myself 
replying,  '  Only  two  chairs  and  one 
wardrobe,'  and  he  will  reply  icily, '  You 
are  lucky  to  have  that.  Everybody  else 
is  dead  because  they  had  not  even 
that.' 

"  And  Frederic,"  I  added  abruptly, 
"as  a  coal-miner  I  demand  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  my  day — your  hot  bath 
to-morrow  rnornin"." 
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"My  DEAB,  YOU'KE  NOT  GOING  TO  THE  LINKS  TO-DAY?" 

"On,  YES,  AUNTIE.    I  SHALL  TRY  AND  PUT  IN  A  BOUND." 

"Bui  IT'S  P ouRixa !    WHY,  I  WOULDN'T  SEND  A  DOG  OUT  TO  GOLF  IN  SUCH  WEATHER." 


DEMOBILISATION. 
THE  SITUATION  MADE  CL.EAB. 

"  IT  is  quite  clear,"  said  the  Adjutant, 
"that  Second-Lieut.  X  must  stay." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  G.O.C.  Demobs, 
or.as  heis  more  often  called,  "Mobbles." 
"He  stays  because  he  doesn't  go." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Adjutant's  child,  .full, 
like  the  elephant's  child,  of  insatiable 
curiosity,  "  X  stays  because  he  is  re- 
tained for  selection  until  he  is  selected 
for  retention,  or,  to  put  it  more  clearly, 
he  belongs  to  a  class  which  could  go  if 
it  had  any  reason  for  gaing  and  if  it 
wanted  to  go  and  wasn't  retained  as 
eligible  or  wasn't  eligible  for  retention. 
In  other  words  ho  is  in  one  of  the  two 
classes — those  who  are  available  to  go 
and  those  who  are  eligible  to  stay." 

"Or,  conversely,"  said  Mobbles, 
"those  who  are  available  to  stay  and 
those  who  are  eligible  to  go." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Adjutant ;  "  but 
which  ?  " 

"The  other,"  said  the  Adjutant's 
child.  "  Now,  if  he  was  only  in  the 


same  boat  as  Y,  the  position  would  be 
different.  Y  is  here  because,  though 
eligible  for  release,  he  is  available  for 
retention." 

"  The  problem  appeared  quite  simple 
at  first,"  said  the  Adjutant,  "  but  now 
you  've  made  it  all  muddy." 

"  It  is  simply  this,"  said  Mobbles ; 
"  is  he  -eligible  for  retention  or.  merely 
available  for  release?  If  the. former, 
is  he  available  for  demobilisation,  and 
if  the  latter,  is  he  eligible  for  retention? 
No ;  what  I  mean  is  just  this— Is  he 

here  or  is  he No  ;  I  '11  start  again. 

Is  he  retained,  and  if  not  why  not  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Adjutant's  child. 
"  Is  he  under"  thirty-seven,  and  if  so 
why  was  he  born  in  1874,  or,  to  put  it 
quite  clearly — 

"  Shut  up,"  said  the  Adjutant.  "  I 
want  to  get  it  clear  before  you  confuse 
me  again.  We  '11  start  afresh.  X  is 
eligible  to  go  because  he  joined  the 
Army  before  1916.  On  the  other  hand, 
being  under  thirty-seven,  he  must  stay." 

"That  must,  I  think,  be  wrong,"  said 
Mobbles. 


"Quite,"  said  the  Adjutant's  child. 

"  Well,  then,  put  it  in  another  way," 
said  the  Adjutant.  "  X  can't  be  demo- 
bilised because  there  is  no  reason  for 
his  going;  and  he  can't  stay  because 
there  is  no  authority  for  retaining  him. 
In  other  words,  to  put  it  quite  clearly, 
as  he  is  being  retained  he  can't  go, 
and  as 'he  is  being  demobilised  he  isn't 
to  be  retained.  Do  I  make  myself 
clear?  " 

"Quite,"  said  the  Adjutant's  child. 

Mobbles  was  beyond  speecli  and 
busily  "engaged  in  working  it  out  on 
paper  in  decimals. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  a  sig- 
naller brought  a  wire,  "Report  immedi- 
ately position  of  Second-Lieut.  X." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  as  the 
Adjutant  grasped  a  message-pad  and 
thought  deeply  what  to  say.  He  \\  rote 
a  few  lines  and  then  looked  up.  "  This 
is  what  I  have  said :  '  Second-Lieut. 
X  staying  if  retained,  but  available  to 
go  if  eligible ;  also  eligible  for  reten- 
tion if  available.'  Am  I  clear?" 

"Quite,"  said  the  Adjutant's  child. 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  February  llth. — On  tlio 
motion  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  to 
relieve  Ministers  from  the  necessity 
of  re-election,  Mr.  PllfBHBTOS-BlLUMci 
incidentally  revealed  the  horrifying  fact 
that  ho  has  compiled  another 
Black  Book,  containing  a  full  list 
of  the  PRIME  MINISTKU'S  election 
pledges.  They  do  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  notorious  figure  of 
47,000;  but  they  total  1,211, 
which  seems  enough  to  go  on 
with,  and  they  are  all  "cross- 
referenced." 

More  serious,  from  the  Govern- 
ment's point  of  view,  was  the 
criticism  of  some  of  their  regular 
supporters.  .Lord  WINTKRTON, 
speaking  as  an  old  Member  of 
the  House— though  lie  still  looks 
youthful  enough  to  be  its  "  baby," 
as  he  was  fifteen  years  ago — 
affirmed  the  value  of  by-elections 
as  a  gauge  for  public  opinion ; 
Major  GKAEMK,  one  of  the  new 
Coalitionists,  thought  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  part  with  a 
means  of  testing  the  record  of  a 
Ministry  which  the  War  has 
"swollen  to  the  size  of  a  San- 
hedrim." 

As  the  soft  answers  of  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL — whom  the  late  Mr.  EOOSE- 
VEIYT  would  have  probably  termed 
"  pussy-footed  " — failed  to  quell  the  ris- 
ing storm,  the  LEADEU  OP  THE  HOUSE 


had  similar  legislation  for  years  past), 
or  that  in  future  the  out-of-work  dona- 
tion in  that  country  would  be  confined 
to  persons  possessing  more  or  less  right 
to  it,  or  (most  probably)  that  an  inter- 
fering Saxon  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  moving  a  "  Call  of  the  House  " 


PORTRAIT  OP  WINSTON 

BY  MR.  MOSLFA". 
A  PROMISING  YOUNG  ARTIST. 

bowed  before  it  and  offered  to  agree  to 
the  insertion  in  the  Bill  of  a  time-limit. 


Something 
Mr.   DKVLIN. 


had    evidently    annoyed 
Whether    it    was    the 


intimation  that  the  new  Housing  Bill 
was  not  to  apply  to  Ireland  (which  has 


GOVERNMENT  PROMISES. 
MB.  PEMBERTOX  BILLING  COMPILES  ANOTHER  BLACK 


in  order  to  get  the  recalcitrant  Sinn 
Feiners  to  take  up  their  Parliamentary 
duties,  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate 
the  Nationalist  seized  the  opportunity 
of  delivering  a  general  attack  upon 
the  Government  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing irrelevance  that  Mr.  WHITLEY,  the 
least  sarcastic  of  men,  was  driven  to 
remark,  "  I  think  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber is  under  the  impression  that  this 
is  last  week." 

I  trust  that  Mr.  CHURCHILL,  who  is 
conducting  the  business  of  the  War 
Office  in  Paris,  will  not  read  the  Official 
Eeport  of  the  debate  on  the  Aerial 
Navigation  Bill.  For  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  as  great  a  shock  to  him  as  it 
was  to  me  to  learn  that  Mr.  MOSLEY 
(cetat  twenty-two)  considered  him,  in 
aviation  affairs,  as  lacking  in  imagina- 
tion. The  idea  of  anyone  regarding 
our  WINSTON  as  a  doddering  old  fossil ! 

Tuesday,  February  18th. — As  is  usual 
at  this  period  of  the  Session  the  Lords 
find  themselves  with  nothing  to  do,  and 
being  ineligible  for  the  out-of-work  dona 
tion  they  naturally  grumble.  Foreman 
CURZON  endeavoured  to  pacify  them 
with  the  promise  of  one  or  two  little 
jobs  in  the  near  future ;  and  Lord  BUCK- 
MASTER  kindly  furnished  them  with 
something  to  go  on  with  by  raising 
the  topic  of  industrial  unrest  in  a  speech 
composed  in  about  equal  measure  of 
admirable  platitudes  and  highly  disput- 
able propositions.  Its  principal  merit 
was  to  furnish  the  new  LOUD  CHAN- 


CELLOR with  an  occasion  for  deliver- 
ing his  maiden  speech.  This  ho  did 
with  proper  solemnity,  though  onco  he 
slipped  into  his  after-dinner  style  and 
addressed  his  august  audience  as  "  My 
IinnU  and  Gentlemen."  His  nearest 
approach  to  an  epigram  was  the  re- 
mark that  "  the  nation  had  boon 
living  on  it* capital  and  liking  it." 
On  the  whole  ne  took  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  situation — more  so 
than  Lord  LANSDOWNK,  who  ex- 
pressed "  the  profoiindost 
may"  at  our  increasing  indebted- 
ness. Fortunately  His  Locdtbfo'f 
gloomy  prophecies  have  not  in- 
variably proved  correct. 

Aften  Question-time  in  the  Com- 
mons Mr.  BOTTOMLEY  made  bitter 
complaint  to  the  HPKAKKU  that 
ho  had  been  evicted  from  hi> 
favourite  corner- seat  by  the  Mem- 
ber for  South-East  St.  Pancras. 
Mr.  LOWTHEU  administered  chilly 
consolation.  These  little  con- 
tretemps were  apt  to  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  every  new  Parlia- 
ment; and  he  was  not  going  to 
lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
on  the  subject  before  it  was 
BOOK  necessary. 

Old  Parliamentarians  will  re- 
member the  long-continued  struggle 
between  Mr.  GIHSON  BOWLES  and  a 
colleague  who  was  always  endeavouring 
to  insert  "  the  thick  end  of  the  GEIKIK  " 
into  "Tommy's"  favourite  seat.  Mr. 
HOPKINS  is  the  Member  who  has  jumped 
Mr.  BOTTOMLEY'S  claim  on  the  present 


"JUMPING"  A  MEMBER'S  CLAIM. 

occasion — a  fact  which  will  recall  THEO- 
DORE HOOK'S  remark  that  the  game  of 
leap-frog  always  reminded  him  of  those 
famous  psalinodists,  STF.RNHOLD  and 
HOPKINS. 

Wednesday,  February  IQtli.— Accord- 
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ing  to  Lord  STRATHSPEY  there  are 
thousands'of  men  in  the  Army  longing 
to  take  Orders  in  the  Church  Militant, 
,  but  thero  are  no  funds  available  for 
j  training  them,  and  no  prospect  of  a 
living  wage  for  them  if  ordained.  The 
LOUD  CHANCELLOR'S  sympathetic  re- 
ferences to  the  painful  plight  of  men 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preach  content 
here  and  hereafter  will  no  doubt  be 
reflected  in  the  administration  of  his 
not  inconsiderable  patronage.  Fortun- 
ately or  unfortunately  the  clergy  cannot 
or  will  not  "down  surplices"  to  im- 
prove their  condition. 

The  unrest  in  other  sections  of  tho 
working-classes  was  further  examined 
from  various  angles.  Lord  EIBBLKSD  ALE 
would  like  them  to  take  a  greater  share 
in  the  profits,  and  also  in  tho  "  re- 
sponsibilities and  vicissitudes  "  of  in- 
dustry. But  this  suggestion  will  hardly 
appeal  to  them  if,  as  Lord  LEVERHULME 
declared,  Labour  would  have  made  a 
poor  bargain  if  it  had  swapped  its  in- 
creased wages  for  all  the  excess  profits 
made  during  the  War.  Lord  HALDANE'S 
view,  as  perhaps  you  would  expect,  was 
that  neither  Capital  nor  Labour,  but  the 
"organised  mind,"  was  the  principal 
agent  in  producing  wealth.  Altogether 
it  was  an  informing  debate,  which  the 
Government  might  do  worse  than  re- 
produce in  pamphlet  form  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public. 

On  the  news  of  the  attack  on  M. 
CLEMENCEAU  reaching  the  Commons 
there  was  a  general  desire  that  the 
House  should  pass  a  resolution  of  sym- 
pathy. But  Mr.  BONAR  LAW  deprecated 
the  proposal  as  being,  in  his  opinion, 
"against  all  precedent" — not  a  little 
to  the  surprise  of  some  of  the  uew 
Members,  who  thought  that  in  a  case 
like  this  the  consail  du  precedent  might 
bow  to  the  President  du  Cornell. 

In  the  procedure  debate  a  strong  de- 
mand was  made  that  a  full  official  report 
of  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  six  Grand 
Committees  should  be  issued.  But  the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL  pointed  out  that 
everything  was  already  reported  "  ex- 
cept the  talk,"  and  found  a  powerful 
supporter  in  Sir  EDWARD  CARSON,  who 
believed  that  no  official  reports  would 
have  any  effect  in  keeping  Ministers  to 
their  pledges.  Hansard  is  as  Hansard 
does,  is  his  motto. 

Thursday,  Feb.  2Qth. — Every  ques- 
tion put  down  costs  the  tax-payer,  it 
is  calculated,  a  guinea.  This  afternoon 
there  were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  of  them  on  the  Order- 
Paper.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
what  effect  upon  thiseascadeof  curiosity 
would  be  produced  if  every  Member 
putting  down  a  question  were  obliged 
to  contribute,  say,  ten  shillings  to  the 
cost  of  answering  it ;  the  amount  to 


be  deducted  from  his  official  salary.  If 
such  a  rule  had  been  enforced  in  the 
last  Parliament  Mr.  JOSEPH  KING,  for 
one,  would  have  had  no  salary  to  draw. 
The  shortage  of  whisky  and  brandy 
for  medicinal  purposes  was  the  subject 
of  many  indignant  questions.  Mr. 
MeCuRUY,  for  the  FOOD-CONTROLLER, 
stated  that  it  had  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  allot  supplies  of  spirits  for 
this  purpose,  but,  perhaps  wisely,  did 
not  give  any  reasons.  Can  it  be  that 
the  Government,  contemplating  the 
extension  of  the  "  all-dry  "  principle  to 
this  country,  are  anxious-to  give  no  en- 
couragement to  the  "  drug-store  habit "  ? 

TPIE   LIMIT. 

(The  Jazz    is    reported   to   have  about 
seventy  different  steps.) 

I  HAVE  waltzed  for  half  a  day 
In  Milwaukee  (U.S.A.), 
I   have   danced   at   village  "  hops  "  in 

Transylvania ; 
I  have  can-canned  all  alone 
In  a  fever-stricken  zone, 
And  I  've  done  the  kitchen-lancers  in 
Albania. 

I  've  performed  the  "  tickle-toe" 
With  its  forty  steps  or  so, 
I  have  learnt  a  native  dance  in  Costa 

Eica; 

I  've  fox-trotted  in  Stranraer, 
Irish-jigged  in  Mullingar, 
And  I  've  danced  the  Dance  of  Death 
at  Tanganyika. 

I  have  "  bostoned  "  with  the  best 

At  a  ball  in  Bukharest, 
I  've  reversed  with  Congo  pigmies,  dark 
and  hairy ; 

I  have  one-stepped  in  Sing-Sing 

And  performed  the  Highland  Fling, 
I  have  razzled  in  the  reel  at  Inveraray. 

I  have  tangoed  in  Koran, 
Danced  quadrilles  in  Ispahan 
(Though  I  haven't  done  the  polka  in 

Shiraz  yet) ; 

But  I  've  followed  in  the  train 
Of  Terpsichore  in  vain, 
For  I  haven't  mastered  one  step  of  the 
Jazz  yet. 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY  CHAIR. 

In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  con- 
cerning the  current  use  of  words,  's 

Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

'N.  H.  K.,'  Starkville,  Miss.— '  What  is 
tho  meaning  of  the  word  Eothen,  and  what  is 
its  derivation  ? ' 

Eiitlien  is  Greek  for  '  it  is  used  '  or  '  accus- 
tomed,' and  is  the  title  of  a  celebrated  work  by 
Alexander  Kinglake." — American  Magazine. 

We  fear  that  the  lexicographer  found 
his  easy  chair  so  easy  that  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  get  out  of  it  to  con- 
sult the  dictionary. 


THE    MIDGET. 

As  a  result  of  tho  competition  iu 
cheap  miniature  two-seater  cars  we 
!  anticipate  several  interesting  develop- 
ments and  take  the  liberty  of  extract- 
ing the  following  items  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  future : — 

FOR  SALE. — Small  two-seater  car,  fit 
gentleman  five  feet  eleven  inches  in 
lieight.  Forty-two  inches  round  the 
chest.  Only  been  worn  a  few  times. 

Why  pay  a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
large  car  when  you  can  get  the  same 
result  with  one  of  our  hundred-pound 
Midget  Cars  ?  Our  Midgets  are  trained 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  six-seater  tour- 
ing car.  We  undertake  that  you  shall 
get  the  Park  Lane  feeling  at  suburban 
rates.  Write  for  a  free  sample,  enclos- 
ing six  penny  stamps  for  postage. 

One  great  attraction  in  the  Midget 
Car  is  that  you  need  not  use  a  rug  to 
throw  over  its  bonnet  in  cold  weather. 
A  tea-cosy  will  do. 

WHAT  OFFERS? — Advertiser,  break- 
ing up  his  collection,  will  sell  his'stud 
of  tame  mice,  two  goldfish  and  several 
obsolete  silkworms,  or  would  exchange 
for  two-seater  Midget  with  spanner. 

DEAR  SIR. — I  have  a  small  two-seater 
car.  It  is  quite  a  young  one.  At  what 
ago  can  I  start  feeding  it  on  green- 
stuff? SMITH,  MINOR. 

PERSONAL. — Will  the  individual  who 
was  driving  a  Midget  Car  which  ran 
over  old  gentleman  in  the  Strand  be 
good  enough  to  come  forward  and  pay 
for  the  watch-glass  which  he  cracked? 

BE  ECONOMICAL. — Our  Midgets  only 
smell  tho  petrol.  It  costs  no  more  to 
run  a  Midget  than  it  does  to  run  an 
automatic  pipe-lighter. 

To  the  Midget  Motor  Car  Company. 

GENTLEMEN, — With  reference  to  the 
Midget  Car  you  measured  me  for  re- 
cently, I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
that  I  wanted  patch  pockets  on  the 
outside,  in  which  to  carry  the  tools. 
Yours,  etc. 

FOR  SALE. — Owner  whose  two-seater 
car  is  a  trifle  tight  under  the  arms 
wishes  to  dispose  of  his  pair  of  white 
spats. 

"  Prince  Eitel  Frit/  has  been  telling  the 
Germans  that  his  father,  the  ex-Kaiser,  is  now 
'  legally '  dead.  We  must  get  rid  of  that 
adjective  without  delay." — John  Bull. 

"  If  you  see  it  in  John -Bull  .  .  ."  Gram- 
marians please  note. 

"  CHRIST  CHURCH, . — Wanted  at  once, 

for  definitely  Protestant  Evangelical  Church, 
light-minded  colleague  to  share  ministry." 

Record. 

A  chance  for  our  demobilised  humor- 
ists. 
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CLASS  INSTRUCTION  IN  "PARKING  OFT"  amour. 


ABMKYUTEO    UKlKIKO-OinCI    LAKOIACB 


THIRD  STANDARD  oouinn  WB 
oottm. 


THE    TRAFFIC    PROBLEM. 

TEACHING  THE  YOTJXO  IDEA  HOW  TO  TUBE. 


THE    MILKY    MOLAR. 

'•'  Last  week  one  of  my  back  teeth  dropped  out  in  the  middle  of 
n.vk." — Schoolboy's  letter. \ 

LAST  week  at  the  preparatory  school 

Where  Frederick  learns  how  not  to  be  a  fool, 

Where  he  disports  at  ease  with  Greek  and  Latin, 

And  mathematics  too  is  fairly  pat  in — 

On  Tuesday  morn,  the  subject  being  Greek 

(It  always  is  on  that  day  in  the  week), 

Our  Frederick,  biting  hard,  as  youngsters  do, 

Bit  a  Greek  root  and  cleft  it  clean  in  two. 

This  was  a  merely  metaphoric  bite, 

The  next  was  fact,  and.  gave  the  boy  a  fright : 

For  lo !  there  came  a  crumbling 
At  the  back  of  his  mouth  and  a  rumbling, 
And  a  sort  of  sound  like  a  grumbling, 
And  out  there  popped,  as  port  as  you  please, 
A  milky  back  tooth  that  had  taken  its  ease 
b'or  too  many  weeks  and  months  and  years. 
An  object,  when  loose,  of  anxious  fears, 
It  had  now  debouched  and  lost  its  place 
At  the  back  of  a  startled  schoolboy's  face. 

Oh,  out  it  popped, 

And  down  it  dropped 


In  the  middle  of  Greek 
Last  Tuesday  week. 

Yet  be  not  afraid,  my  lively  lad, 
For  you  shall  renew  the  tooth  you  had  ; 
The  vacant  place  shall  be  filled,  you  '11  find, 
With  another  back  tooth  of  a  larger  kind. 
But  a  time  will  come  when,  if  you  lose 
A  tooth,  as  indeed  you  can't  but  choose, 

You  must  go  about 

For  ever  without ; 

And,  front  or  back,  it  returns  to  you  never  ; 
You  have  lost  that  tooth  for  ever  and  ever. 
So  stick  to  your  teeth  and  accept  my  apology 
For  this  easy  lesson  in  odontology. 

puncb's  "Roll  of  fl.ionoui. 

CAPTAIN  A.  W.  LLOYD,  25th  Royal  Fusiliers,  has  boon 
awarded  the  Military  Cross  for  Distinguished  Service  in  tin- 
East  African  Campaign.  Before  the  War,  for  which  he  volun- 
teered at  once,  joining  the  Public  Schools  Battalion,  Captain 
LLOYD  illustrated  the  Essence  of  Parliament  in  these  pages. 
Mr.  Punch  offers  him  his  most  sincere  congratulations 
upon  the  high  distinction  he  has  won,  and  is  delighted  to 
know  that  he  is  completely  recovered  from  the  severe  head- 
wound  which  he  received  last  year. 
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Mother  (to  little  girl  who  had  been  sent  to  tJi?hen-hoitae  for  eggs).  "WELL,  DEAR,  WERE  THERE  NO  EGGS?' 
•   Little  Girl.  "No,  MUMMIE,  ONLY  THE  ONE  THE  HENS  USE  FOR  A  PATTERN." 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  WORDS. 

I  HAVE  to  tell  an  unvarnished  tale  of 
real  and  recent  life  in  London.  When 
the  absence  of  impulsive  benevolence 
and  public  virtue  is  so  often  insisted 
upon  it  is  my  duty  to  put  the  following 
facts  on  record. 

It  was,  as  it  now  always  is,  a  wet 
day.  The  humidity  not  only  descended 
from  a  pitiless  sky,  but  ascended  from 
the  cruel  pavements  which  cover  the 
stony  heart  of  that  inexorable  step- 
mother, London.  Need  I  say.that  under 
these  conditions  no  cabs  were  obtain- 
able? In  other  words  it  was  one  of  those 
days,  so  common  of  late,  when  other 
people  engage  the  cabs  first.  They  were 
plentiful  enough,  full.  One  could  have 
been  run  over  and  killed  by  them 
twenty  times  between  Trafalgar  Square 
and  Piccadilly  Circus,  but  all  teemed 
with  selfish  life.  Men  of  ferocious  con- 
centration and  women  detestable  in 
their  purposefulness  were  to  be  seen 
through  the  passing  windows.  It  was 


a  day  on  which  no  one  ever  got  out  of 
a  cab  at  all,  except  to  tell  it  to  wait. 
No  Hag  was  ever  up.  Since  the  bless- 
ing of  peace  began  to  be  ours  these  days 
have  been  the  rule. 

Not  only  were  the  cabs  all  taken  and 
reserved  till  to-morrow,  but  the  'buses 
were  overcrowded  too.  A  line  of  sway- 
ing men,  steaming  from  the  deluge,  in- 
tervened in  every  'bus  between  two 
rows  of  seated  women,  also  steaming. 
It  was  a  day  on  which  the  conductors 
and  conductresses  were  always  ringing 
the  bell  three  times. 

There  was  also  (for  we  are  very 
thorough  in  England)  a  strike  on  the 
Tube  and  the  Underground. 

Having  to  get  to  Harley  Street,  I 
walked  up  Eegent  Street,  doing  my 
best  to  shelter  beneath  an  umbrella, 
and  (being  a  believer  in  miracles)  turn- 
ing my  head  back  at  every  other  step 
in  the  hope  that  a  cab  with  its  flag  up 
might  suddenly  materialise ;  but  hop- 
ing against  hope.  It  was  miserable, 
it  was  depressing,  and  it  was  really 


rather  shameful :  by  the  year  1919  A.D. 
(I  thought)  more  should  have  been 
achieved  by  boastful  mankind  in  the 
direction  of  weather  control. 

And  then  the  strange  thing  happened 
which  it  is  my  purpose  and  pride  to 
relate.  A  taxi  drew  up  beside  mo  and 
I  was  hailed  by  its  occupant.  In  a 
novel  the  hailing  voice  would  be  that 
of  a  lady  or  a  Caliph  incog.,  and  it 
would  lure  me  to  adventure  or  romance. 
But  this  was  desperately  real  damp 
beastly  normal  life,  and  the  speaker 
was  merely  a  man  like  myself. 

"  Hullo !  "  he  said,  calling  me  by 
name,  and  following  the  salutation  by 
the  most  grateful  and  comforting  words 
that  the  human  tongue  could  at  that 
moment  utter. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  Confession 
Albums,  where  complacent  or  polite 
visitors  are  asked  to  state  what  in  their 
opinion  is  the  most  beautiful  this  and 
that  and  the  other,  always  including 
"  the  most  beautiful  form  of  words." 
Serious  people  quote  from  DANTE  or 
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K  I:\TS  or  SHAKSPEARE;  flippant  per- 
sons write  "  Not  guilty  "  or  "  Will  you 
have  it  in  notes  or  cash  ?  "  or  "  This 
way  to  the  exit."  Henceforth  I  shall 
}><>.  in  no  doubt  as  to  my  own  reply.  1 
shall  set  down  the  words  used  by  this 
ama/ing  god  in  the  machine,  this 
prince  among  all  princely  bolts  from 
the  blue.  "Hullo,"  he  said,  "let  me 
give  you  a  lift." 

I  could  have  sobbed  with  joy  as  I 
riitcred  the  cab — perhaps  I  did  sob 
with  joy — and  heard  him  telling  the 
driver  the  number  in  Harley  Street  for 
which  I  was  bound. 

That  is  the  story — true  and  rare. 
How  could  I  refrain  from  telling  it 
when  impulsive  benevolence  and  public 
virtue  are  so  rare  ?  It  was  my  duty. 


IC'J 


BOOK-BOOMING. 

(  \\'/tli  ijrateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
leading  Masters  of  this  delectable  art.) 

Messrs.  Puffington  and  Co.  beg  to 
announce  the  immediate  issue  of 
Charity  Blueblood,  by  Faith  Redfern. 
Speaking  ex  cathedra,  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  their  responsibilities,  they 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  their 
assured  conviction  that  this  novel  will 
take  its  place  above  all  the  classics  of 
fiction. 

Here  is  not  only  a  Thing  of  Beauty, 
but  a  Joy  for  Ever,  wrought  by  ellin 
lingers,  fashioned  of  gossamer  threads 
at  once  fine  and  prehensile.  Yet  so  Gar- 
gantuan and  Goliardic  that  the  reader 
holds  his  breath,  lest  the  whole  beatific 
caboodle  should  vanish  into  thin  air 
and  leave  him  lamenting  like  a  Peri 
shut  out  from  Paradise. 

But  this  is  more  than  a  Paradise.  It 
i.s  a  Pandemonium,  a  Paiitosocratic 
Pantechnicon  and  a  Pantheon  as  well. 
For  here,  within  the  narrow  compass 
j  of  750  pages  (price  7s.  llfrf.),  wo  find 
all  the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  that  .was  Rome ;  the  Olym- 
pian serenity  of  HoMgn,  the  pity  and 
terror  of  /EKCHYLUS,  the  poignancy 
of  CATULLUS,  the  saucy  mirth  of 
ARISTOPHANES,  the  sanity  of  SHAK- 
SPEAHE,  the  macabre  gruesomeness  of 
BAUDKLAIKE,  the  sardonic  riotits  of 
HEINE  and  the  geniality  of  TKOLLOPE. 
All  this  and  much  more. 

Here,  as  we  turn  every  -page,  wo 
expect  to  meet  lio&alind  and  Jeanic 
Deans,  Tom.  Jones  and  Aramis,  Mr. 
Mii'atrlier  and  Madame  Bovary,  Eu- 
Grandet  and  "Colonel  Newcome, 
( 'a&anova  and  Casablanca,  Coiisucloa.nd 
"  CAOLIOSTRO,"  and,  if  we  do  not  meet 
them,  w:e  encounter  new  and  more 
radiant  figures,  compared  with  whom 
the  others  are  as  water  to  wine. 

1  fere,  with  its  bliss  and  agony,  its 
cacophony  and   cachinnatiou,  is  Life, 


MODERN    INVENTION    APPLIED    TO    THE    CLASSICS. 

'  Datnoiies  (under  the  hanging  sword— to  his  host).  "DELIGHTFUL   WEATHER    we'BB, 

HAVING   FOR  THE  TIME  OP  YBAE — WHAT?"      , 


such  as  you  and  I  know  it,  not  life  in 
absolute  -deshabille,  but  enveloped  in 
the  iridescent  upholstery  of  genius, 
sublimated  by  tho  wizardry  of  a  trans- 
cendental polyphony. 

Hero,  soaring  high  above  the  ceno- 
taph in  which  the  roses  and  rapture  of 
our  youth  lie  entombed  in  one  red 
burial  blent,  we  see  the  shimmering 
strands  of  St.  Martin's  Summer  drawn 
athwartthe  happenlessdaysof  Autumn, 
with-  the  dewdrops  of  cosmic  unction 
sparkling  in  the  rays  of  a  sunshine 
never  yet  seen  on  laud  or  sea,  but  re- 
flecting as  in  a  magic  mirror  that 
far-off  El  Dorado,  that  land  where 
Summer  always  is  "i-cumen  in,"  for 
which  each  and  all  of  us  feel  a  per- 
petual nostalgia. 

Here,  in  fine,  gentle  reader,  is  a  work 
of  such  colossal  force  that  to  render 
justice  to  its  abysmal  greatness  wo 
have  ransacked  the  vocabulary  of  supei1- 
lative  laudation  in  vain.  SWINBURNE, 
compared  to  the  needs  of  the  situation, 


uivering  jelly  alongside 
of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  And  here,  O 
captious  critic,  is  a  Wonderwork  which 
not  only  disarms  but  staggers,  para- 
lyses and  annihilates  all  .possibilities  of 
animadversion,  unless  you  wish  to  share 
the  fate  of  Marsyas,  by  pitting  your 
puny  strength  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing panoply  of  divine  and  immortal 
genius.  __________ 

"A  bricklayer's  labourer  was  rniutuded 
yesterday  on  a  charge  o(  stealing,  as  liailfo,  two 
matches,  value  £3,  the  property  of  tho  Vicar 
of  ."—1'rorinclal  l'ai>er. 

We  fear  there  lias  been  bad  profiteering 
somewhere  ;  even  in  London  they  have 
not  touched  that  price. 


"Howclls"  new  violin  conato(E  flat),  which 
fololwed,  is  sincere  music  .  .  .  whatever  there 
is  it  is  possible  to  bear." — Times. 

The  fololwing  of  a  conata,  like  the 
combination  of  a  chimicra,  apparently 
puts  some  strain  upon  tho  attention  of 
an  audience. 
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LE 


FBANOAIS   TEL   QUE   L'OX 
LE    PABLE. 

IT  was  on  my  journey  to  Paris  that 
I  ran  across  little  Prior  in  the  train. 
He  too  was  going,  he  said,  on  Peace 
Conference  work.  His  is  a  eommuni- 
I  cative  disposition  and  before  wo  had 
|  fairly  started  on  our  journey  he  had 
unfolded  his  plans.  He  said  the  Con- 
ference was  bound  to  last  a  long  time, 
and  as  a  resident  in  a  foreign  country 
ho  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  learn 
tho  language.  lie  meant,  he  said,  to 
got  to  know  it  thoroughly  later  on.  He 
then  produced  his  French  Pronounc- 
ing Handbook. 

I  thought  I  knew  French  pretty  well 
until  I  saw  that  hook.  It  gave  Prior 
expressions  to  use  in  the  most  casual 
conversation  that  I  have  never  heard  of 
in  my  life.  It  had  a  wonderful  choice 
of  words.  Only  an  experienced  philo- 
logist could  have  told  you  their  exact 
origin. 

The  handbook  had  foreseen  every 
situation  likely  to  arise  abroad  ;  and  I 
think  it  overrated  one's  ordinary  ex- 
periences. I  have  known  people  who 
have  resided  in  France  for  years  and 
never  once  had  occasion  to  ask  a  bil- 
liard-marker if  hr  would  "Envoyer-nous 
des  crachoirs."  Most  people  can  rub 
along  on  a  holiday  quite  cheerfully 
without  a  spittoon  ;  but  then  the  hand- 
book novel'  meant  you  to  bo  deprived  of 
home  comforts  lor  the  want  of  asking. 

Nor  did  it  intend,  with  all  its  oily 
phraseology,  that  you  should  be  im- 
posed on.  There  is  a  scene  in  a  "  print- 
shop  "  over  the  authenticity  of  an  en- 
graving which  gets  to  an  exceedingly 
painful  climax. 

A  good  deal  of  reliance  is  placed  on 
the  innate  courtesy  of  the  French,  For 
it  appears  that,  after  an  entire  morning 
spent  at  the  stationer's,  when  the  shop- 
keeper has  discussed  every  article  he 
has  for  sale,  you  wind  up  by  saying, 
"  Je  prendrai  une petite  bouteille  d'encre 
noire,"  and  all  that  long-suffering  man 
retorts  is,  "J'voo  zangvairay  ler  pah- 
kay,"  which  is  not  nearly  so  bolshev- 
istic as  it  looks. 

Prior  said  he  was  going  to  start  to 
speak  French  directly  he  got  on  board 
the  steamer — he  had  learnt  that  part  off 
by  heart  already.  The  first  remark  he 
must  make  was,  "  Send  the  Captain  to 
mo  at  once."  There  is  no  indication  of 
riot  or  uproar  at  this.  Evidently  the 
Captain  is  brought  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  for  in  the  very  next  line  we 
find  Prior  saying,  "  Etes-vons  le  Capi- 
tainc,  '!•  "  and  he  goes  on  to  inquire 
about  his  berth. 

Tho  Captain  tells  him  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  berths  and  then 
apparently  offers  to  take  down  his  lug- 


gage, for  Prior  is  commanding,  "Take 
care  of  my  carpet-bag,  if  you  please." 

They  then  begin  to  discuss  the  wea- 
ther. "In  what  quarter  is  the  wind?" 
asks  the  indefatigable  Prior. 

"  The  wind,"  says  the  Captain,  "  is  in 
the  north,  in  the  south,  in  the  east,  in 
the  south-west.  It  will  be  a  rough 
passage.  It  will  bo  very  calm." 

Prior  does  not  seem  to  observe  that 
the  Captain  appears  to  be  hedging. 
This  wealth  of  information  even  pleases 
him,  and  then  quite  abruptly  he  de- 
mands, "  Donnsz-moi  unc,  cotinrtnrc,'' 
because,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain,  he 
"feels  very  sick."  This  gives  the 
"  Capitaine  "  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
He  says,  "  I  will  send  the  .immition- 
naire." 

Undoubtedly  that  Captain  has  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  I  like  the  man. 
Anyone  who  could,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  describe  the  steward  as  the 
muuitionnaire  deserves  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  world's  humourists.  But  Prior  is 
apparently  in  no  condition  to  see  a  joke. 
He  says  he  will  have  the  munitionnaire 
instantly  bringing  in  his  hand  "  un 
verrc  d'eau  de  vie." 

I  was  really  sorry  that  in  the  bustle 
of  embarking  I  lost  sight  of  Prior  and 
therefore  could  not  witness  the  meeting 
between  him  and  the  Captain.  It 
would  have  made  me  happy  for  the 
whole  day. 

The  crossing  was  prolonged,  for  wo 
took  a  zig-zag  course  to  avoid  any  little 
remembrances  Fritz  might  have  left  us 
in  the  form  of  mines.  When  we  were 
nearing  land  I  saw  Prior  again.  He 
was  stretched  out  on  a  deck-chair  and 
looked  up  with  a  ghastly  smile  as  he 
caught  sight  of  me. 

",  Hullo,  you  're  alone !  "  I  said  rather 
cruelly.  "  Is  this  the  stage  where  the 
Captain  goes  to  find  the  munition- 
naire ?  " 

Then  he  spoke,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
words  of  the  phrase-book.  It  was  in 
clear,  concise,  unmistakable  English. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  he  asked,  and 
behind  his  words  lay  a  suggestion  of 
quiet  force  of  despair,  "about  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  this  cursed 
boat  is  likely  to  get  to  Boolong?  " 


COMMERCIAL  COMFOKT. 

["Mines  are  spottily  good.     Oils  m. 
a  health}  undertone." 

titock  Exchange  lU'j>"ii.'], 

O  WELCOME  message  of  tho  tape ! 
O  words  of  comfortable  cheer ! 
You  bring  us  promise  of  escape 

Into  a  balmier  atmosphere; 
Though  Ireland  with  sedition  boils 
j     And  shrieks    aloud,    "  Ourselves 

Alone  " ; 

Still  mines  are  good  in  spots,  and  oils 
•Maintain  a  healthy  undertone. 

Though  dismal  Jeremiahs  wail 

Of  Bolshevists  within  our  gates, 
And,  though  the  Master  of  The  M .  .  i 

In  sad  seclusion  vegetates, 
The  rising  tide  of  gloom  recoils 

Once  the  inspiring  news  is  known 
That  mines  are  good  in  spots,  and  oils 

Maintain  a  healthy  undertone. 

An  over-sanguine  mood  is  wrong 

And  ought  to  be  severely  banned ; 
Yet  spots,  if  good,  cannot  belong 

To  the  pernicious  leopard  brand  ; 
But  no  such  reservation  spoils  • 

The  sequel ;  doubt  is  overthrown 
By  the  explicit  statement,  "Oils 

Maintain  a  healthy  undertone." 

Not,  you  "11  remark,  the  savage  growl 

Of  the  exasperated  bear, 
Nor  the  profound  blood-curdling  howl 

Of  the  gorilla  in  its  lair ; 
Nor  yet  the  roar  in  civic  broils 

That  surges  round  a  tyrant's  throne — 
Oh,  no,  the  organ  voice  of  oils 

Is  healthy  in  its  undertone. 

O  blessed  jargon  of  the  mart ! 

Though  vour  commercial  meaning's 

hid 
From  me,  a  layman,  to  my  heart 

You  bring  a  soothing  nescio  quid  ; 
Amid  the  flux  of  strikes  and  plots 

Two   things   at   present   stand   like 

stone : 
In  mines  the  goodness  of  their  spots, 

In  oils  their  l^ealthy  undertone. 


"Evens  are  moving  rapidly  in  connection 
with  the  plan  by  the  Government,  announced 
only  yesterday,  to  call  a  national  industrial 
conference . " — Daily  Paper. 

We  are  glad  the  odds  are  not  against  it. 

Notice  in  a  German  shop-window 
(British  zone) : — 

"Jon  con  have  jour 
SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES 

reset,  throug  hare 
cxperieut  workman  any  System.'1 

The  Germans  seem  to  be  getting  over 
their  dislike  to  British  steel. 


Extract  from  a  recent  story  : — 

"Noiselessly  we  crept  from  the  tout.  The 
sands,  the  sea,  the  cliffs,  were  bathed  in  silver 
white  by  a  glorious  'tropical  moon.  Noise- 
lessly we  levelled  it  to  the  ground,  rolled  it 
up.  and  carried  it  to  the  boat." 

And  that  night  the  Gothas  were  foiled. 

"  The  subject  of  a  war  memorial  was  con- 
sidered at  a  St.  Sidwell's,  PJxeter,  parish 
meeting.  Many  suggestions  were  offered, 
among  them  one  that  the  present  seating  in 
the  parish  church  should  be  replaced  by  plush- 
covered  tip-up  seats,  such  as  are  in  use  at 
kinomas  and  other  places  of  entertainment." 
Western  ^Hunting  News. 

If  the  suggestion  is  adopted  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  name  of  the  church  will 
be  altered  to  St.  Sitwell. 
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Father  Murphy.  "  MIKE,  COME  HERE  AND  HOLD  THE  MAKE  FOB  A  FEW  MINCTES." 

Mike  (not  stirring).    "  IT '8  SORRY   I   AM,   FATHER,   BUT  I  DO  BE  DltAWIN'  THE  OUT-OF-WOUK  MOSEY,  AND  I  DABK  SOT  HOtl.D  HEIl.     BUT 
'Uj  SAY  'STAND'   TO  HER  FOR  YOU,  FATHER,  IF  I  SEE  HER  ANYWAYS  UNAISY." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
IN  Forty  JJaijs  in  1914  (CONSTABLE),  Major-General  Sir 
K.  M  UJHICE  does  more  than  revive  our  fading  recollections 
of  the  retreat  from  Mons  and  the  marvellous  recovery  on 
the  Marne.  A  careful  study  of  the  German  documents 
relating  to  VON  KLUCK'S  dash  for  Paris  has  led  the  author 
to  form  a  new  theory  to  account  for  the  German  defeat. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  asked  to  believe  that  VON  KLUCK'S 
fatal  change  of  direction,  just  when  he  seemed  to  have  Paris 
at  his  mercy,  was  due  to  an  urgent  call  for  assistance  from  the 
CROWN  PUINCE.  General  MAURICE  holds,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  deliberately  adopted,  at  a  moment  when  the 
CROWN  PRINCE'S  :irmy  was  undefeated,  in  the  belief  that 
the  French  Fifth  Army  could  be  enveloped  and  destroyed, 
in  which  event  "  the  whole  French  line  would  be  rolled 
up  and  Paris  entered  after  a  victory  such  as  history 
had  never  yet  recorded."  Thus,  not  for  the  first  time, 
a  too  rigid  adherence  to  MOLTKE'S  theory  of  envelopment 
proved  disastrous  to  the  Germans'  chances  of  success.  It 
had  first  caused  them  to  invade  Belgium,  and  so  brought 
Britain  into  the  War  at  the  very  outset ;  it  had  next 
caused  VON  KLUCK  to  continue  his  westward  sweep  after 
Mons  at  a  juncture  when  a  vigorous  pursuit  by  his  cavalry 
might  have  turned  the  British  retreat  into  a  rout;  and 
finally  it  caused  him  to  execute  the  notoriously  dangerous 


manoeuvre  of  changing  front  before  an  unbeaten  foe,  and  to 
give  JOFFKE  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  patiently 
waiting.  The  fact  was  that  VON  KLUCK  did  not  think  the 
British  were  unbeaten.  He  could  not  conceive  that  men 
who  had  just  endured  such  a  harassing  experience  as  the 
seven  days'  continuous  retreat  could  possibly  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  turn  and  fight.  Not  for  the  first  or  last  time 
in  the  War  German  psychology  was  woefully  at  fault. 
Whether  General  MAURICE'S  theory  ia  correct  or  not,  it  its 
most  attractively  set  forth,  and,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
maps  with  which  the  volume  is  provided,  can  be  easily 
followed  even  by  the  non-military  reader. 

There  was  at  first  a  little  danger  of  my  being  put  off 
Fruit  of  Earth  (METHUEN)  by  the  uneasy  manner  of  its 
opening  chapters  and  a  style  that  it  is  permissible  to  call 
distinctly  "  fruity."  Thus  on  page  5  J.  MILLS  WHITHAM  is 
found  writing  about  "  an  astonishment  that  nearly  smudged 
the  last  spark  of  vitality  from  a  hunger-bitten  author,"  and 
a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  stylo.  But  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  tale  subsequently  pulls  itself  together,  and,  despite 
some  occasional  high-falutin,  becomes  an  interesting  and 
human  affair.  It  is  a  story  of  country  life,  the  main  tlienio 
of  which  is  a  twofold  jealousy,  that  of  the  chronic  invalid, 
Mr.i.  Linscll,  towards  the  girl  -I/'"','/,  whom  she  rightly  sus- 
pects of  displacing  her  in  the  thoughts  of  Inylebury ;  and 
that  of  Amos,  who  marries  .Mary,  towards  Inglcbury,  whom 
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he  rightly  suspects  of  occupying  too  much  room  in.  the 
reflections  of  his  wife.-  In  other  words,  the  simple  life  at 
its  most  suspicious,  with  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
supplying  a  scandalous  chorus.  The  strongest  part  of  the 
story  is  the  tragedy,  suggested  with  a  poignancy  almost  too 
vivid,  of  the  wretched  elder  woman,  tortured  in  mind  and 
body,  morbidly  aware  of  the  contrast  between  her  own 
decay  and  the  vitality  of  her  rival.  As  to  Inglebury  and 
Mary,  the  causes  of  all  the  pother,  they  struck  me  as  con- 
spicuously unworth  so  much  fussing  over  ;  and,  when  their 
final  flight  together  landed  them — well,  where  it  did,  I  could 
only  feel  that  the  neighbourhood  was  to  be  congratulated. 
But,  as  j'ott  ses,  I  had  by  this  time  become  unwillingly 
interested.  So  there  you  have  it ;  an  unequal  book,  about 
people  unattractive  but  alive. 


When  the  literary  Boll  of  Honour  of  all  the  belligerents 
comes  to  be  considered  quietly, 
in  the  steady  light  of  Peace,  not 
many  names  will  stand  higher 
in  any  country  than  that  of  our 
English  writer,  HECTOR  HUGH 
MUKHO,  whose  subtle  and  witty 
satires,  stories  and  fantasies 
were  put  forth  under  the  pseu- 
donym "  SAKI."  I  have  but  to 
name  'The,  Chronicles  of  Claris 
for  discriminating  readers  to 
know  what  their  loss  was  when 
MUNRD  (who,  although  over 
age,  had  enlisted  as  a  private 
and  refused  a  commission)  fell 
fighting  in  theBeaumont-Hamel 
action  in  November  1916.  Mr. 
JOHN  LANK  has  brought  out,  un- 
der the  title  The.  Toys  of  Peace, 
a  last  collection  of  "SAKi's" 
fugitive  works,  with  a  sympa- 
thetic but  all  too  brief  memoir 
by  Mr.  BOTH  AY  BEYNOLDS. 
Although  "  SAKI  "  is  only  occa- 
sionally at  his  very  best  in  this 
volume — on  the  grim  side,  in 
"The  Interlopers,"  and  in  his 
more  familiar  irresponsible  and 
high-spirited  way  in  "A  Bread- 
and-Butter  Miss "  and  "  The 
Seven  Cream  Jugs  ;  "  although 
there  may  be  no  masterpiece  of  fun  or  raillery  to  put 
beside,  say,  "Esm6;"  there  is  in  every  story  a  phrase  or 
fancy  marked  by  his  own  inimitable  felicity,  audacity  or 
humour.  It  is  good  news  that  a  complete  uniform  edition 
of  his  books  is  in  preparation. 


the  employment  of  the  much-abused  device  of  coincid- 
ence. And  I  don't  think  the  story  would  cure  anyone 
of  drug-taking.  On  the  contrary. 


THE   PASSING   OF   THK    COITON. 
Our   Grocer   (gone   dotty   u-ith  joy}.  "SHE  LOVES  MK — SHE 

LOVES   ME' HOT — SHE   LOVES    ME!" 


I  can't  help  feeling  that  ISABEL  ECCLESTONE  MACKAY'S 
chief  aim  in  Up  the  Hill  and  Over  (HURST  AND  BLACKETT) 
was  to  write  a  convincing  tract  for  the  times  on  a  subject 
which  is  achieving  unhappy  prominence  in  America  as  in 
our  own  police-courts.  A  worthy  aim,  I  doubt  not.  One 
of  the  chief  characters  is  a  drug-taker ;  and  as  if  that  were 
not  enough  another  is  "out  of  her  head,"  while  a  third, 
Dr.  Gallandar,  the  Montreal  specialist,  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
nervous  breakdown.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  distinctly 
overdoing  it.  It  is  the  doctor's  love-story  (a  story  so  com- 
plicated that  I  cannot  attempt  a  precis)  which  is  the 
designedly  central  but  actually  subordinate  theme.  I  have 
the  absurd  idea  that  this  might  really  have  begun  life 
as  a  pathological  thesis  and  suffered  conversion  into  a 
novel.  The  author  has  no  conscience  in  the  matter  of 


The  Three  ttlack  Penny s  (HsiNBMANN)  is  a  story  that 
began  by  perplexing  and  ended  by  making  a  complete  con- 
quest of  me.  Its  author,  Mr.  JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER,  is,  I 
think,  new  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  publishers  tell 
me  (and,  to  prevent  any  natural  misapprehension,  I  pass 
on  the  information  at  once)  that  he  belongs  to  "  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  family,  settled  for  many  generations  in 
Philadelphia."  Which  being  so,  one  can  enjoy  his  work 
with  a  free  conscience.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  very 
unusual  in  quality.  The  theme  of  the  tale  is  the  history  of 
the  Penny  family,  or  rather  of  the  periodical  outcrop  in  it 
of  a  certain  strain  that  produces  Pennys  dai'k  of  counten- 
ance and  incalculable  of  conduct.  This  recurrence  is  shown 

in  three  examples :  the  first, 
Howart  Penny,  in  the  days  when 
men  wore  powder  and  the  Penny 
forge  had  just  been  started  in 
what  was  then  a  British  colony  ; 
the  next,  Jasper,  involved  in  a 
murder  trial  in  the  sixties ;  and, 
last  of  the  black  Pennys,  another 
Howart,  in  whom  the  family 
energy  has  thinned  to  a  dilet- 
tante appreciation  of  the  arts, 
dying  alone  amongst  his  collec- 
tions. You  can  see  from  this 
outline  that  the  book  is  inci- 
dentally liable  to  confound  the 
skipper,  who  may  find  himself 
confronted  with  (apparently)  the 
same  character  tying  a  periwig 
on  one  page  and  hiring  a  taxi 
on  another.  I  am  mistaken 
though  if  you  will  feel  inclined 
to  skip  a  single  page  of  a  novel 
at  once  so  original  and  well- 
told.  As  a  detail  of  criticism  I 
had  the  feeling  that  the  "  black- 
ness "  of  the  Penny  exceptions 
would  have  shown  up  better 
had  we  seen  more  of  the  family 
in  its  ordinary  rule ;  but  of 
the  power  behind  Mr.  HERGES- 
HEIMER'S  work  there  can  be  no 
question.  He  is,  I  am  sure,  an  artist  upon  a  quite  unusual 
scale,  from  whom  great  things  may  be  anticipated. 

If  neither  book  of  short  stories  before  me  is  what  Ameri- 
cans call  "  the  goods,"  1  can,  at  any  rate,  say  that  Ancient 
Mariners  (MILLS  AND  BOON)  does  infinite  credit  to  Mr. 
MORLEY  BOHERTS'S  imagination.  These  yarns  of  seafaring 
men  are  salt  with  the  savour  of  the  sea  and  with  the 
language  thereof.  Of  the  seven  my  favourite  is  "  Potter's 
Plan,"  which  not  only  contains  the  qualities  to  be  found  in 
the  other  half-dozen,  but  also  has  an  ingenuity  all  its  own. 
But  perhaps  you  will  prefer  "  A  Bay  Dog-Watch, "  as 
coming  home  to  the  general  bosom,  for  it  deals  with  a 
ferocious  hunt  after  matches  which  recalls  the  deadly  days 
of  the  shortage.  Of  the  five  stories  in  Mr.  WARWICK 
DEEPING'S  Countess  GliJca  (CASSELL)  the  best  is  "  Bitter 
Silence."  Here  the  author  deals  with  essentials,  and  gives 
us  a  tale  entirely  free  from  artificiality.  The  remaining 
stories  are  marred  by  their  lack  of  naturalness ;  but  Mr. 
DEEPING  is  never  at  a  loss  for  incident,  and  he  can  write 
dialogue  which  is  often  gay  and  sometimes  witty. 
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difference   between    Westminster    and       Despite 

>  tin-   fact  that  his   \\ifo  has 

CHARIVARIA. 

"  \\'H.VT  is  whisky  ?  "  asks  an  evening 
paper  lieaclline.  Our  memory  is  not 
what  is  was,  but  we  have  certainly  seen 
(lie  iKiino  somewhere. 

"','•      '%• 

"  Bitter,"  says  the  Kiilnixrlie  Zeitinig, 

"is  the  taste  of  defeat."     A  reference, 

i  presumably,  to  the  thirty  thousand  tons 

of  American  bacon  sold  to  Germany  by 

the  Allies.  *  * 

"The  Octopus,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  DUBLIN  in  his  inaugural  address, 
"is  showing  its  fangs."  Meanwhile 
Cardinal  GIBBONS  is  busy  twisting  the 
Lion's  tentacles. 


the  haunts  of  the  General  Practitioner 
is  that  in  the  latter  case  (1)  you  pay 
out  of  your  own  pocket,  and  (2)  your 
tongue  is  protruded  instead  of  being 
kept  in  the  cheek. 


*  * 


Burglars  are  very  superstitious,  says 
a  press-gossip.  For  example  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  policeman  while  a  burglar 

is  drilling  a  safe  is  considered  distinctly 
unlucky.  ...  # 

"  The  pores  of  the-  ordinary  indi- 
vidual," says  a  weekly  paper,  "  would 
reach  nearly  forty  miles  if  placed  end 
to  end."  Wo  hope  that  nothing  of  the 


attempted  to  shoot  him  eleven  times  a 
Detroit  architect  declares  that  bo  will 
never  leave  her.  Ho  appears  to  be  one 


of  those 
hint. 


men  who  cau  never   take   a 


The  owner  of  a  mule 
found  wandering  at  Wal- 
ton-on -Thames  is  being 
Advertised  for.  "Trooper," 
writing  from  Mesopota- 
mia, says  that  if  it  had  a 
portion  of  khaki  breeching 
and  a  stirrup  in  its  mouth 
it  is  probably  the  brute 
which  slipped  out  of  his 
bands  about  six  months 

*  * 

With  regard  to  the  man 
who  was  seen  struggling 
iu  the  river  last  week,  the 
report  that  his  house  was 
immediately  taken  by  a 
i  -by  is  untrue.  The 
man  who  pushed  him  in  _ 
had  got  there  first. 

*  i  if 

So  much  controversy 
lias  been  caused  by  DE 
VALT.KA'S  escape  from 
prison  that  there  is  some 
idea  of  getting  him  to  go 
hack  and  do  it  again. 
*  * 


•"j'3 


"No,  MADAM.    NIXI-:  <;I-IXK.IK—  SOT  NIXE-ANU-SINEPENCE." 


|  kind  will  be  attempted,  as  the  traffic 


It  is  reported  that  just  before  his   difficulties  are  bad  enough  already. 
DE  VALERA  had  been  greatly 


V 


A  Thames  bargee  is  reported  to  have 
sworn  at  a  policeman  for  eleven  minutes 
without  stopping.  We  understand  that 
there  is  talk  of  having  the  oration  set 
to  music. 


M  fleeted  by  the  account  of  some  labour 
strike,  lie  is  supposed  to  have  come 
out  iii  sympathy. 

There  are  now,  it  is  announced, 
thirty-six  prices  at  which  bottled  beer 
limy  l)o  sold.  It  is  only  fair  to  our 
readers  to  state  that  the  price  it  used  — 

to  be  is  not  included  in  the  thirty-six,   description  of  the  offenders  has  been 

furnished   to   the  police. 

A  Servant  Girls'  Trade  Union  has 
been  formed.     So  far  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of   interfering   with   the   mis- 
i'  evening  out. 


in 


Considerable  damage  has  been  caused 
the    Isle    of    Wight    by    rats.     A 


Mr.  F.  M.  B.  FISH  Kit  reports  that  in 
New  Zealand  some  convicts  recently 
went  on  hunger-strike  because  a  band 
played  outside  the  prison.  It  seems 
that  their  ground  of  complaint  was 
that  this  was  not  included  in  the 
sentence.  <;  ^ 

A  correspondent  writing  to  Tin-  l>ni/i/ 
Ni'ira  points  out  that  the  reign  of  Satan 
has  been  cut  short  by 
eighty  thousand  years, 
and  that  the  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand.  Several 
people  in  search  of  flats 
are  now  wondering 
whether  it  is  worth  while 
after  all.  ^  ... 

Mr.  SEAN  T.  0.  KELLY, 
the  Sinn  Fein  M.P.,  has 
handed  M.  CLEMENCEAU  a 
copy  of  the  "  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Ire- 
land." Other  means  have 
also  been  employed  to  en- 
tertain and  amuse  the  dis- 
tinguished invalid  during 
his  enforced  rest.  • 

We  understand  that  a 
West-End  lady  has  just 
been  appointed  mistress 

to  a  young  parlourmaid. 

•:•-   :;: 
* 

We  hear  that  the  soldier 
who,  after  being  demobi- 
lised, at  once  returned  to 
barracks  in  order  to  say 
a  few  suitable  words    to 
bis  late  sergeant-major,  was  put  off  on 
being  told  that  he  would  have  to  take 
his  turn  in  the  queue. 
—  — 

The  Pre-war  Habit. 
"  Clerk  (male)  quick  and  accurate  at  figures ; 
one  used  to  wages  preferred." — Daily  I'apcr. 

"  The  engine,  which  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  turbine,  is  designed  to  produce  30,000 
revolutions  a  minute." — Daily  Paper. 

Bolbhevists  please  note. 


Mr.  Punch  has  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  that  is  costs  the 
nation  a  guinea  every  time  a  question 
is  asked  in  Parliament.  The  only 


In  order  to  cope  with  the  traffic 
problem  the  L.G.O.  Company  have 
placed  one  hundred  additional  omni- 


buses on  the  London  streets.  This  is 
such  an  admirable  solution  of  a  serious 
difficulty  that  people  are  wondering 
what  member  of  the  Government  first 
suggested  it. 


"Commander  Ramsay  and  the  Princess 
themselves  had  a  private  survey  of  their  new 
possessions  yesterday  before  the  guests  ap- 
peared, and  report  has  it  warmly  congratulated 
one  another  on  the  interest  and  beauty  of  most 
of  the  things,  and  the  unusual  percentage  of 
unimaginative  and  ugly  oSerinKs." 

Daily  Sketch. 

Although  the  statement  is  somewhal 
ambiguous,  we  feel  sure  that  the  writer 
meant  well.  • 


vor,.  rr.vf 
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THE  TONIC  OF  MARCH. 

(With  acknowledgments  to  the  author). 

MONTH  of  the  Winds  (especially  the  East) 

That  staunch  the  young  year's  floods  by  dyke  and 

dam, 
Who  enter  like  a  lion,  that  great  beast, 

And  make  your  egress  like  a  woolly  lamb  ; 
Who  come,  as  Mars  full-armed  for  battle's  shocks, 

From  lethargy  of  Winter's  sloth  to  wean  us, 
Then  melt  (about  the  vernal  equinox), 

As  he  did  in  the  softer  arms  of  Venus ; — 

O  Month,  before  your  final  moon  is  set, 

Much  may  have  happened — anything,  in  fact; 
More  than  in  any  March  that  I  have  met 

(Last  year  excepted)  fearful  nerves  are  racked ; 
Anarchy  does  with  Russia  what  it  likes; 

Paris  is  put  conundrums  very  knotty  ; 
And  here  in  England,  with  its  talk  of  strikes, 

Men,  like  your  own  March  hares,  seem  going  dotty. 

Blow,  then,  with  all  your  gales  and  clear  our  skies! 

We  did  not  win  that  War  the  other  day 
To  please  the  Huns  or  gladden  TROTSKY'S  eyes 

By  fighting,  kin  with  kin, .  this  futile  way ; 
Blow — not  'too  hard,  of  course — I  should  not  care 

To  inconvenience  Mr.  WILSON  on  his  voyage — • 
But  just  enough  to  clean  the  germy  air 

And  usher  in  the  universal  Joy-Age.  O.  8. 


GOOD-BYE    TO    THE    AUXILIARY    PATROL. 

II. — THE  SHIP'S  COMPANY. 

DEMOBILISATION  in  the  Navy,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the 
Army,  is  a  simple  affair.  You  are  first  sent  for  by  the 
Master- at -Arms,  who  glares,  thrusts  papers  into  your 
trembling  hand  and  ejects  you  violently  in  the  direction 
of  the  Demobilising  Office.  Here  they  regard  you  curiously, 
stifle  a  yawn,  languidly  inspect  your  papers  and  send  you 
to  the  Paymaster,  who,  after  wandering  disconsolately 
round  the  Pay  Office,  exclaiming  pathetically,  "  I  say,  hasn't 
anyone  seen  that  Mixed  Muster  book?  It  must  be  some- 
where, you  know,"  returns  you  without  thanks  to  the  D.O., 
where  they  tell  you  to  call  again  in  three  days'  time.  On 
returning  you  are  provided  with  a  P.I.C.  and  numerous 
necessary  papers,  requested  to  sign  a  few  dozen  forms, 
overwhelmed  with  an  unexpected  largesse  of  pay  and  sent 
forth  on  that  twenty-eight  days'  leave  from  which  no 
traveller  returns.  There  's  nothing  in  it  at  all ;  the  whole 
thing  only  lasts  four  days.  They  do  it  by  a  system,  I  believe. 

As  we  assembled  on  board  for  the  last  time,  awaiting  our 
railway  warrants,  there  were  some  moving  spectacles.  The 
Mate  and  the  Second  Engineer  were  bidding  each  other 
affectionate  and  tearful  farewells  behind  the  winch.  "  You 
won't  quite  forget  me,  Bill,  will  yer?  "  I  heard  the  Second 
exclaim  brokenly,  but  the  only  reply  was  a  strangled  sob. 
The  Steward,  seated  on  his  kit-bag,  was  murmuring  a  snatch 
of  song  that  asserted  the  rather  personal  fact  that  "  our 
gel 's  a  big  plump  lass."  He  is  an  oyster-dredger  in  civil 
life  and  is  eagerly  looking  forward  to  experiencing  once 
more  the  delicate  thrills  and  excitement  of  this  hazardous 
sport.  Jones,  our  Signaller,  who  recently  wrote  a  poem 
which  opened  with  the  lines, 

"  I  for  one  will  be  surprised 
When  we  are  demobilised," 

was  struggling  painfully  to  insert  a  pair  of  boots  into  a 
recalcitrant  kit-bag,  and  exhibited  an  expression  of  dogged 
determination  rather  than  the  astonishment  he  had  pre- 
dicted. The  Trimmer  was  heard  complaining  mournfully 


that  when  he  left  the  Patrol  Office  for  the  last  time  they 
never  said  good-bye.  He  seemed  to  feel  this  keenly. 

All  of  us  were  more  or  less  excited,  all  as  it  were  on  tip- 
toe with  expectancy,  like  school-boys  on  breaking-up  morn- 
ing. All,  did  I  say  ?  No,  there  was  one  member  of  the  crew 
who  sat  supremely  indifferent  to  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
of  emotion,  gazing  calmly  before  him  with  his  solitary  lack- 
lustre eye.  The  Silent  Menace,  the  ship's  dog,  betrayed 
none  of  our  childlike  sentiment.  Demobilisation  was  noUiing 
to  him — he  was  too  old  a  campaigner  to  let  a  little  matter 
like  that  agitate  his  habitual  reserve.  To  us  the  recent 
period  of  hostilities  had  been  "The  War,"  the  only  war  in 
which  we  had  ever  been  privileged  to  fight ;  but  to  him  it  was 
just  one  of  the  numberless  affrays  of  an  adventurous  life, 
and,  judging  by  the  worn  condition  of  his  ears  and  the 
veteran  scars  that  tattooed  his  tail,  some  of  the  previous 
ones  had  had  their  share  of  frightfulness.  And  to-morrow, 
no  doubt,  he  will  try  the  game  again. 

It  was  the  Third  Hand  who  suddenly  propounded  the 
unsolvable  question :  "  Who 's  goin'  to  keep  that  there 
Menace?  " 

There  was  an  almost  universal  chorus  of  "  Me!  "  I  say 
"almost  universal"  because  Jones,  who  is  B.N.V.E.  and 
educated,  probably  said,  "I,"  and  the  Chief  Engineer  was 
lighting  his  pipe  and  merely  succeeded  in  blowing  the 
match  out. 

"  You  can't  all  have  him,"  said  the  Third  Hand,  "  so  I 
think  I  '11  take  him  along  with  me.  I  knows  a  bit  about 
dawgs." 

There  was  instant  and  clamant  disapproval,  each  one  of 
us  urging  an  unquestionable  claim  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  orphan  Menace.  The  Steward  said  he  was  the  only 
one  with  the  ghost  of  a  right  to  the  dog  ;  had  it  not  always 
been  the  Menace's  custom  to  help  him  wash  up  the  plates 
and  dishes?  A  Deck  Hand,  however,  protested  that  as  ha 
had  eaten  one  of  his  mittens  the  Silent  Menace  was  already 
in  part  his  property.  The  Mate  and  the  Second  Engineer 
nearly  came  to  blows  about  it. 

The  question  was  still  unsettled  when  the  warrants 
arrived.  As  time  was  short  it  was  finally  decided  that 
whomsoever  he  should  follow  was  to  be  adjudged  his  future 
owner.  We  climbed  ashore  and  spread  out  famvise,  look- 
ing back  and  uttering  those  noises  best  calculated  to  incline 
the  unyielding  heart  of  the  Menace  towards  us.  He  him- 
self rose  from  the  deck  and  strolled  on  to  the  wharf,  where 
he  stood  coolly  regarding  us.  Without  emotion  his  Cyelo 
pean  orb  directed  its  gaze  from  one  to  another  till,  midway 
between  the  Third  Hand  and  the  Second-Engineer,  it  was 
observed  to  irradiate  a  sudden  and  unaccustomed  luminosity. 

"  Come  along  then,  Menace,"  wheedled  the  Second. 

"  Yoicks,  old  dawg !  "  exclaimed  the  Third  Hand,  patting 
his  knee  encouragingly. 

But  they  had  misinterpreted  their  Menace,  for  in  the 
middle  distance,  on  a  pile  of  timber  directly  behind  the 
expectant  twain,  had  appeared  the  sleek  person  of  a  sandy 
eat  which  proved  to  be  the  attraction.  For  an  instant 
the  Menace  stood  motionless,  his  spine  bristling  and  his 
tail  growing  stiff  ;  then  with  a  short  sharp  bark  he  sprang 
forward  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  in  the  direction  of  the 
feline  objective.  We  saw  a  streak  of  yellow  as  she  fled  for 
safety  and  life ;  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  the  Menace  and  his 
quarry  disappeared  from  view.  Faintly  from  afar  floated 
an  eager  yelp,  telling  that  the  chase  was  still  in  full  cry. 

"  Well,  sink  me,"  said  the  Second-Engineer, "  that  settles 
it. 

There  were  trains  to  be  caught,  and  so,  slowly  and  sadly, 
we  turned  away. 

Thus  did  the  Silent  Menace,  with  the  rest  of  his  ship- 
mates, bid  good-bye  to  the  Auxiliary  Patrol. 
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THE     ROAD    TO    THE    RHINE. 

A  LITTLE  LOOT. 

IT  was  at  the  time  when  men  still 
imagined  that  to  be  a  pivotal  man  in 
some  way  enhanced  their  chances  of 
being  demobilised  that  an  abnormal 
wave  of  acquisitiveness  passed  over  us. 
Before  it  passed,  I  regret  to  say,  it 
hovered,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  return  home  and 
the  desire  to  take  back  some  kind  of 
trophy  to  satisfy  the  still  small  voice 
of  inquiry  iconcerning  papa  and  the 
Great  War. 

The  very  first  day  after  we  had 
arrived  in  the  most  unimportant  village 
imaginable  (our  usual  luck),  Eoley,  the 


fattest  subaltern  on  record, 
into  the  room  and  told  \ 
us  of  the  discovery  of  a 
wonderful  trainload  of 
abandoned  Bosch  material. 
Being  a  Regular  soldier, 
acquisitiveness  runs 
through  his  whole  being, 
of  course,  and  he  gave  us 
a  most  glowing  account  of 
the  wonders  to  be  found. 
"Full  of  things,"  he  cried  ; 
"  coal,  Bosch  beds,  field- 
guns  and  souvenirs — hun- 
dreds of  'em." 

I  know  no  rabbit  that 
could  have  pricked  up  his 
ears  quicker  than  did  the 
pivotal  men  at  the  sound 
of  that  magic  word.  "Hail, 
Eoley !  "  we  cried ;  "  we 
who  are  about  to  be  de- 
mobilised salute  you ! " 

That  evening  a  select 
conclave  of  super-scroun- 
gers met  with  great  solem- 
nity. Beds  for  the  men 


lurched 


Chardenal  and  I  had  picked  up  the 
best  thing  we  could  find,  brass  cartridge 
cases  (about  three  feet  high)  of  a  5'9 
gun,  and  some  shorter  eight  -  inch 
affairs.  It  was  hard  work.  I  carried 
four  of  the  former  and  Chardenal 
carried  two  of  each,  and  wo  looked  as 
if  we  had  come  to  mend  a  main  drain. 
Not  having  been  in  the  Army  long 
enough  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  shame, 
Chardenal  began  by  trying  to  hide  his 
cases  under  his  British  warm.  His 
biggest  effort  at  concealment  was  made 
when  passing  the  sentry  of  the  Brigade 
Headquarters'  guard,  and  the  noise 
he  made  doing  it  brought  the  whole 
guard  out.  However,  being  sentries, 
they  took  very  little  notice  of  what  we 


did,  except  that  the  N.C.Cv  in  charge 


Farmer  (to  land-girl,  icho  has  teen  sent  to  feed  the  pigs).  "WHY  HAVE  YOU 
BROUGHT  THE  SWILL  BACK?" 

Land  Girl.  "WELL,  THEY  WERE  ASLEEP  AND  LOOKED  so  COMFY — I  SIMPLY 

HADN'T  THE  HEART  TO  DISTURB  THEM." 


and  coal  for  all — certainly,  and  then  we 
would  start  collecting.  By  the  morrow 
each  man  slept  in  luxury,  while  sub- 
alterns from  other  companies  came  in 
to  warm  themselves  by  our  roaring 
fires.  Not  till  then  did  we  feel  justified 
in  turning  our  thoughts  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  baronial  hall  at  home. 

Some  day,  we  pivotal  men  are  still 
ready  to  believe,  when  demobilisation 
is  nearly  complete  we  shall  return  to 
our  bowler  hats  and  civic  respectability, 
but  meantime,  let  me  tell  you,  respect- 
able elderly  subalterns  enjoy  things  like 
clambering  over  a  forbidden  Bosch 
train  in  search  of  loot.  When  we  had 
climbed  to  the  end  of  the  trucks  and 
were  thoroughly  dirty,  we  found  we  had 
done  very  badly.  The  souvenirs  were 
there  all  right,  but  no  matter  how  inter- 
esting and  desirable  it  may  be,  you 
simply  cannot  pack  up  a  field-gun  and 
send  it  home— the  tail  part  does  stick 
out  so. 


certainly  did  pick  up  one  of  the  dropped 
cases  and  hand  it  to  Chardenal.  This 
was  after  I  had  tried  to  help  him  and 
we  had  dropped  the  whole  lot. 

After  this  Chardenal  gave  up  all  idea 
of  concealment  and  tried  to  express  by 
his  carriage  that  he  accepted  no  respon- 
sibility whatever  for  the  souvenirs.  He 
didn't  want  the  things,  not  he  !  They 
were  there,  certainly,  and — well,  yes, 
he  was  carrying  them,  but  why  he  was 
carrying  them  (here  he  would  have 
shrugged  his  shoulders  if  he  could)  he 
really  couldn't  tell  you ;  it  was  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference  to  him,  anyway. 
Histrionically  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
a  great  piece  of  work,  but  the  only 
possible  inference  anybody  could  have 
drawn  was  that  he  might  have  been 
carrying  them  to  oblige  me— which  I 
resented. 

Heavens,  how  our  arms  ached,  for  it 
was  over  two  miles  to  the  billet !  A 
collision  of  milk -trains  could  hardly 


have  made  more  noise  than  we  did  as 
we  clashed  and  clanged  down  the  main 
street.  Of  course  we  met  everybody 
wo  knew.  People  wo  hadn't  seen  for 
years,  people  we  didn't  like,  people 
who  didn't  like  us — all  seemed  to  have 
been  paraded  especially  for  the  occasion. 
We  got  home  in  the  end,  and  it  was 
a  great  triumph.  The  only  unenthusi- 
astic  person  was  Mr.  Brown,  my  bat- 
man, who  surveyed  the  things  in  silence, 
betokening  that  he  knew  quite  well  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  sew  them  up 
in  sacking  and  label  them  "  Officer's 
Spare  Kit,  c/o  Cox  and  Co."  Then  he 
looked  sadly  at  my  soiled  tunic  and  my 
British  warm  and  asked  if  I  had  carried 
them  far.  "  Over  two  miles,"  I  replied 
proudly.  "  Pity,"  ho  said  ;  "  there 's  a 
whole  dump  of  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden 
hero." 

There  the  matter  might 
have  ended  if  the  fat  Eoley 
had  not  lurched  up  again 
the  next  day  with  a  steel 
box  containing  a  dial-sight 
off  a  field-gun.  The  dial- 
sight  was  a  complicated 
affair  of  prisms  and  lenses 
which  probably  cost  the 
Bosch  about  sixty  pounds, 
and  we  felt  a  little  sick  at 
having  overlooked  such  a 
find. 

"Awful  job  I  had  too," 
he  went  on.  "  Somo  fel- 
lows were  seen  yesterday 
taking  stuff  away  and 
they  've  put  a  sentry  on 
the  train." 

"  Serve  them  right,"  we 
said. 

Next  day  we  returned 
_  to  the  trucks  to  try  again. 
The  sentry  was  engaged  in  a  little 
conversation,  and  whilst  Chardenal 
took  his  photograph  (ostensibly  for 
The  Daily  Snap  as  "  Sentry  Guarding 
a  Train")  I  slipped  behind  the  trucks, 
opened  a  couple  of  lids  in  the  tails 
of  some  field  -  guns,  picked  out  two 
cases  of  sights  and  hurried  off.  Char- 
denal joined  me  later  and,  concealing 
our  swag  under  our  British  warms, 
we  walked  as  quickly  as  wo  could 
until  the  Brigadier  stopped  and  had 
a  little  chat  with  us  about  things  in 
general.  And  there  we  had  to  stand 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  a  freezing 
afternoon  with  two  fingers  holding  the 
box  and  the  other  fingers  holding  the 
coat  down  to  effect  better  concealment. 
Chardenal  was  in  so  much  pain  and 
wore  such  an  expression  of  agonized 
innocence  that  the  Brigadier  wanted 
him  to  come  into  headquarters  until  he 
felt  better. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  got  ?  "  asked 
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CASTING    PEARLS. 

Philistine  (it'ho  has  been  dragged  by  wife  to  Jazz  tea-shop}.  "WHAT  18  IT  THEY'RE  TRYING  TO  PLAY,  DEAB?" 
Modern  Wife,  "  OH,  YOU  WOULDN'T  BE  ANY  THE  WISER— NOTHING  our  OP  •  THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL.'  " 


Carfax,  another  candidate  for  de- 
mobilisation, when  we  finally  got  back 
and  showed  him  the  cases. 

"Only  two?"  ho  cried,  "and  you 
promised  me  one!"  We  said  things. 

"  What  lenses  are  they?  "  lie  asked. 

"  I    don't    know,"   said    Chardenal, 
"but,   whatever 's   the   heaviest  kind, 
that's  the  kind  we've  brought." 
,  And  we  opened  the  boxes  and  they 
were  empty. 

The  baronial  hall  will  remain  un- 
furnished. I  'rd  fbd  up  with  the  whole 
business.  L. 


The  Language  Test  for  V.A.D.'s. 
From  an  Official  Form  of  Application 
for  stripes : — 

"  I  certify  that  these  Members  have  dili- 
gently attended  their  duties  at  the  Hospital, 
are  always  neat  in  appearance,  punctual  in 
their  habits  and  proficient  in  their  cursing.  I 
recommend  they  bo  allowed  to  enter  for  the 
Blue  Stripe  Examination." 

From  the  announcement  of  a  musical 

service : — 

"  Soprano  Solo,  'With  Verger  clad'  (Crea- 
tion), Miss  Dorothy ." — Canadian  Paper. 

Quite  a  new  "  creation." 


THE  HOUSE   HISTRIONIC. 

THE  enterprise  of  Mr.  C.  B.  COCHRAN, 
who  announces  that  the  oak-parlour 
used  in  his  play  at  the  St.  Martin's 
Theatre  will  be  sold  by  auction  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  run,  has  not  un- 
naturally provoked  a  certain  liveliness 
in  architectural  circles.  Should  adver- 
tisements of  houses  for  sale  ever  re- 
appear in  the  newspapers,  it  is  thought 
likely  that  they  may  include  something 
like  this: — 

Desirable  Family  Mansion  of  unique 
interest,  suit  dramatist  seeking  con- 
genial associations.  Exceptionally  fine 
dining-hall,  as  used  in  the  supper  scene 
in  Macbeth,  and  equipped  with  con- 
venient Banquo  sliding-panel  to  kitchen. 
The  latter  apartment  deserves  the 
epithet  Baronial,  being  transported 
direct  from  the  successful  pantomime, 
Puss-in-Boots,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  ballet  of  two  hundred  cooks. 
The  elegantly  proportioned  drawing- 
room  (to  which  a  fourth  wall  has  been 
since  added)  was  the  subject  of  special 
mention  in  several  leading  newspapers 
after  the  production  of  Epigrams  at  the 


Niobe  Theatre;  while  each  of  the 
twelve  bedrooms  represents  some  recent 
triumph  in  the  Problematical  Drama. 
An  attractive  feature  is  the  fitting  of 
an  artificial  sunlight  attachment  to  the 
outside  of  eacli  window ;  while  every 
room  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
telephones. 

Snug  Bachelor  Flat,  direct  from  the 
phenomenally  successful  farce,  Peers 
and  Pyjamas,  at  the  Plenipotentiaries 
Theatre.  The  fine  central  living-room 
contains  sixteen  doors,  opening  into  bed- 
rooms, kitchen,  coal-cellar,  etc.  May 
be  as  conveniently  entered  by  the 
window  as  by  the  doors.  All  the  latter 
work  upon  the  well-known  dramatic 
hinge,  by  which  as  soon  as  one  shuts 
another  opens.  Unlimited  facilities  for 
hide  -  and  -  seek.  Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  active  tenant. 


From  The  Mistress  of  Court  Bcgina, 
by  Mr.  CHARLES  GARVICE  : — • 

"He  kissed  her,  taking  his  cigarette  out  of 
his  mouth  to  do  so." 

This    courteous    consideration    is  in- 
variably shown  in  the  best  circles. 
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AH'M  BLOWED!     THEY'M  NAMED  YOU  PLAACE  AFTER  T'OWD  DOOO-OUT  ON  T'  SOMMB! 


THE  SUBALTEBNS'  PARADISE. 

I  MET  Bilsden  and  congratulated  him 
on  being  in  "  civvies." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Back  to  the  old  firm  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Bilsden  gravely;  "when 
a  man  has  acquired  the  power  of  lead- 
ing men  he's  thrown  away  in  an 
accountant's  office,  especially  as  the 
junior  member  of  the  staff.  I  see  no 
prospect  in  England.  I  have  offered 
to  take  charge  of  large  departments  of 
English  firms,  and  be  responsible  for 
entire  supervision,  but  they  fail  to 
recognise  what  the  capacity  tor  leader- 
ship gained  in  the  army  will  do.  I  'm 
off  to  Ceylon  —  tea-planting.  Just  to 
control  big  gangs  of  coolies  and  see 
that  they  work.  It  will  be  child's  play 
for  me.  Lovely  climate ;  elephants. 
An  absolutely  ideal  job." 

It  seemed  to  me  on  that  foggy  frosty 
day,  that  to  lie  in  a  hammock  in  the 
shade,  with  the  temperature  ahout 
ninety,  watching  coolies  work,  would 
be  the  perfect  form  of  labour. 

I  congratulated  Bilsden  on  having 
found  his  metier. 

Half-an-hour  later  I  met  Parkinson, 


another  second-loot  who  had  just  shed 


what  are  you  going  to  do 


his  pip. 

"  Well, 
now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  'm  a  bit  dubious,"  he  said. 

"Try  tea-planting  in  Ceylon,"  I  sug- 
gested. "  Elephants,  spicy  breezes, 
swing  in  a  hammock  all  day  watching 
coolies.  My  dear  boy,  were  I  twenty 
years  younger  I  should  be  inquiring 
about  a  berth  on  the  next  steamer." 

"Ah,"  said  Parkinson,  "of  course 
Ceylon 's  all  right,  and  I  've  a  lot  of 
pals  going  out  there;  but  what  about 
rubber-planting  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula? They've  got  tigers  there.  That's 
rather  a  pull." 

I  admitted  the  attraction  of  tigers 
to  certain  tastes,  but  not  to  mine.  In 
my  case  the  pull,  I  thought,  might  be 
on  the  tiger's  side. 

Since  these  interviews  I  have  been 
going  the  rounds  of  my  military  ac- 
quaintances and  I  find  a  general  feeling 
in  favour  of  Ceylon  or  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Of  course  it 's  an  excellent  thing  that 
they  should  take  up  the  white   man' 
burden  and  make  the  coolies  work,  only 
I  'm  in  dread  lest  the  overcrowding  we 


suffer  from  in  England  may  be  extended 
,o  the  Orient.  Will  there  be  enough 
plantations,  coolies  and  big  game  to  go 
round  amongst  our  subalterns  ? 

I  can   see  the    Government   intro- 
ducing several  Bills — - 

(1)  For  the  extension  of  the  Isle  of 
eylon  ; 

(2)  For  the  lengthening  of  the  Malaj 
Peninsula ; 

(3)  For  the  importation  of  five  million 
coolies,    estimated  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  coolies  each,  to  give  employ- 
ment to  ten  thousand  second-loots  ; 

(4)  For  the  importation  of  elephants 
tigers,     lions,     buffalo,     hippopotami 
giraffes  and  capercailzie. 


AT   PRINTING-HOUSE    SQUARE 

[Mr.  GEOFFKEY  DAWSON  has  resigned  the 
Editorship  of  The  Times,  owing  to  a  disagree 
merit  with  Lord  NORTHCLIFFE  over  matter 
of  policy,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  H 
WICKHAM  STEED,  formerly  foreign  editor.] 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters !  Yet  once 

more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  ai 

a  Steed 
That  knows  his  master." 

ISyron,  "  Childe  Harold's  T'ilijr  image." 
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Inspecting  Officer.  "  WHICH  is  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  NUT  ON  THIS  LOBBY  ?  " 
Driver  (ex-infantry).  "I  AM,  SIR." 


A    CAREER. 

(ZVi<;  Eight  Man  in  the  Eight  Place.) 
You  should  see  our  son  James ! 
You  should  just  see  our  James ! 
As' bright  as  a  button,  as  sharp  as  a  knife ! 
My  wife  says  to  me  and  I  say  to  my  wife, 
"  You  '11  never  have  seen  such  a  son  in  your  life 
As  our  jammy  son,  James." 

He  is  now  three  years  old ; 

He  'a  a  good  three  years  old ; 

When  the  fellow  was  two  you  could  see  by  his  brow 
(At  the  age  of  a  year,  you  could  guess  by  the  row) 
That  this  was  a  coming  celebrity.     Now 

He's  a  stout  three  year-old. 

Question :  What  shall  he  be  ? 

Tell  us,  what  shall  he  be? 
Shall  he  follow  his  father  and  go  to  the  Bar, 
Where,  passing  his  father,  he's  bound  to  go  far? 
" But  one  knows,"says  his  mother,"  what  barristers  arc. 

Something  else  he  must  be  !  " 

Do  you  fancy  a  Haig  ? 

Shall  our  James  be  a  Haig  ? 
Tho  War  Office  tell  me  he 's  late  for  this  war, 
llavo  tho  honour  to  add  there  won't  be  any  more 
Since  that 's  what  the  Lea»uo  of  the  Nations  is  for ; 

So  it 's  off  about  Haig. 


But  his  mother  sees  light 

(Mothers  always  see  light). 

"  This  League  of  the  Nations  we  mentioned  above, 
With  the  motto,  '  Be  Quiet,"  the  trade- mark,  a  Dove, 
Will  be  wanting  a  President,  won't  it,  my  love?  " 

Jimmy's  mother  sees  light. 

Yes,  that  could  be  arranged ; 

Nay,  it  must  be  arranged. 

In  the  matter  of  years  Master  Jimmy  would  meet 
Presidential  requirements.     What  age  can  compete. 
In  avoiding  the  gawdy,  achieving  the  neat, 
With  forty  to  fifty  ?    Thus,  forty-five  be 't. 
Given  forty-two  years,  he  '11  bo  finding  his  feet 
And  the  Treaty  of  Peace  shouU  be  getting  complete  .  .  . 

And  so  that 's  all  arranged.  HF.NRY. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  sivy  that  this  statement  is  A  ,  and 

if  any  of  my  readers  have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  I  used  that  strong 
term  without  just  reason,  I  invite  them  to  communicate  with  tho 
Ministry  of  Shipping  on  the  subject." — Letter  in  "  Tlie  Observer." 
We  respect  our  contemporary's  discretion,  but  we  should 
like  to  know  what  was  the  "  strong  term." 

"The  Literary  Class  has  grown  beyond  all  expectations,  tlie  numbers 
attending  tho  last  few  meetings  averaging  nearly  100.  Papers  have 
been  read  and  discussed  on  Dickens'  Works,  '/'ess,  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

Tlie  Highway. 

Flushed  with  success,  the  Literary  Class  is  expected  next 
to  tackle  HARDY  ;  Jude  the  Obscure  and  The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood  being  the  first  objectives. 
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NOUVELLES  DE  PARIS. 
Paris,  March  3rd  1919. 

DEAREST  POPPY, — You  know,  don't 
you,  that  I  write  for  the  Press  ?  You 
must  write,  ma,  chere,  if  you  want  to 
be  dans  k  mourement  nowadays.  It's 
i  getting  to  he  almost  as  big  a  craze  as 
jazzing  and  is  quite  as  exciting.  It  has 
its  difficulties,  of  course,  but  so  has  the 
jazz  roll.  And  if  you  've  got  a  title  or 
have  been  mixed  up  in  a  cause  celebre 
you  can  write  on  anything  sans  aitcune 
connaissance  speciale.  Camilla  Blythely 
says  she  just  sends  in  her  photo  and 
signature  and  those  obliging  newspaper 
people  do  the  rest— which  is  most  help- 
ful to  a  busy  person.  But  then  we 
can't  all  be  as  notorious  as  dear  Camilla. 

I  hope  it  isn't  getting  just  a  little 
overdone.  But  I  hear  that  lots  of 
papers  are  offering  only  three  guineas 
a  column  now  for  quite  important  sig- 
natures, while  others  actually  insist  on 
contributors  writing  their  own  articles. 

Quant  A  moi,  I  'm  writing  up  the  light 
side  of  the  Peace  Conference.  I  do  those 
snappy  pars  about  LLOYD  GEORGE'S 
ties  and  CLEMENCEAU'S  gloves  and  all 
those  little  domestic  touches  that  people 
would  much  rather  read  about  than 
such  remote  things  as  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  Jugo-Slavs.  I  did  a  most  thrilling 
three  columns  about  the  hats  of  the 
delegates,  from  the  bowler  of  Mr.  BONAE 
LAW  to  the  "  coffieh  "  and  "  igal "  head- 
dress of  EMIK  FAISUL,  the  Arab  Prince. 
(It 's  always  so  effective  if  you  can  stick 
in  a  word  or  two  like  that  that  nobody 
understands.  You  never  need  get  them 
right). 

Talking  of  odd  words,  the  latest  bou- 
tade  over  here  is  to  find  new  names  and 
epithets  for  our  dress  materials — some 
of  them  quite  weird.  If  you  want  a 
silk  tricot  you  ask  for  "djersador," 
while  a  coarser  texture  is  " djersacicr" ; 
"mousseux"  now  describes  velvet  as 
well  as  champagne ;  ninon  is  known  as 
"vapoureuse  " ;  while  to  make  one  of  the 
newest  Spring  dresses  you  require  only 
three -and- a- half  yards  of  "Salome." 
Some  of  the  couturiers  in  the  Eue  de  la 
Paix  are  issuing  fashion-pronouncing 
handbooks,  while  others  have  their  own 
interpreters  to  assist  customers. 

The  theatres  over  here  are  getting 
extremely  —  well,  what  our  grand- 
parents termed  "  risques,"  but  it  really 
goes  further  than  that.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  my  countrypeople  seem  to  think 
it 's  the  smart  tiling  to  go  to  them,  which 
they  do  most  indiscriminately.  Heur- 
cusement  they  don't  understand  the 
stuff.  Whenever  I  see  a  most  circum- 
spect and  highly  proper  British  matron 
entering  one  of  the  Boulevard  theatres 
nowadays  I  think  what  a  mercy  it  is 
that  wo  as  a  nation  rely  so  much  on 


pronouncing  phrase-books  for  acquiring 
foreign  languages.  It  keeps  one  so 
single-minded  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked 
world. 

But,  after  all,  propriety  is  a  question 
de  localite.  Else  why  db  people  do  things 
here  which  would"  badly  shock  us  at 
home  ?  Par  example,  dancing  between 
the  courses  of  a  meal  is  our  latest 
caprice  here  ;  but  I  was  un  pcu  etonnee, 
the  other  evening,  to  see  the  Duchess 
of  Mintford,  at  a  restaurant  of  the  most 
chic,  jazzing  off  the  effects  of  the  turbot 
with  light-hearted  abandon. 

Unfortunately  a  waiter  carrying  a 
tray  darted  across  the  track  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  was  involved  in  that 
step  so  embrouillant,  the  side-toll. 

It  took  quite  a  long  time  to  collect,  and 
put  in  their  proper  order,  the  waiter, 
the  contents  of  the  tray,  her  Grace  and 
all  the  other  jazzers  who  were  coming 
up  behind. 

But,  apres  tout,  little  comment  was 
roused  because  most  of  the  onlookers 
thought  the  incident  was  just  part  of 
the  dance. 

So  long,  old  thing. 

Bicn  a  vous,        ANNE. 


THE  TRUMP  SUIT. 
THOSE  who  wield  Britannia's  power 
Have  decreed  a  blissful  hour, 
When  the  mellow  bugle-note 
Sounds  in  every  ship  afloat, 
And  you  see  the  forrard  decks 
Littered  up  with  leathernecks, 
Seamen  sprawling  on  the  hatches, 
Darning  socks  and  fitting  patches, 
Cleaning  jumpers,  sewing,  smoking, 
Writing,  fighting,  sleeping,  joking, 
Baiting  foe  and  twitting  friend — 
Sailors  call  it  "  Make  and  Mend." 

In  this  jolly  throng  each  day 
Gunner  'Erbert,  R.M.A., 
Sat  and  smoked  serenely  bored, 
So  that  I  must  needs  record 
When  that  precious  hour  was  ended 
He  had  neither  made  nor  mended. 

'Erbert  was  a  crumpled  rose 
In  the  beds  of  N.C.O.'s, 
And  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon 
Which    they    pride    themselves    so 

much  on ; 

For,  in  spite  of  threat  and  curse, 
Cells  and  badges  lost,  or  worse, 
Captain's  frown  or  sergeants'  oaths, 
'Erbert  wouldn't  mend  his  clothes. 

In  a  distant  Eastern  land 

Certain  tribes  got  out  of  hand, 

And,  to  comfort  little  Mary, 

Sought  to  stew  the  missionary. 

Our  Marines  were  duly  sent 

To  apportion  chastisement, 

And    they   snatched    him    from   the 

larder, 
But  alas  !  pursuing  harder 


Than  was  wise  in  such  a  scrap, 

They  were  landed  in  a  trap. 

For  the  wily  natives  got 

All  around  and  copped  the  lot, 

Stripping  off  them  every  stitch 

Of  tiie  clothes  they  stood  in,  which, 

I  am  sure  you  '11  all  agree, 

Was  a  great  indignity. 

Copped  the  lot  ?     No,  there  was  one 
Absent  when  the  deed  was  done. 
'Erb,  with  his  accustomed  push, 
Was  advancing  when  the  bush 
Dragged  the  last  remaining  stitches 
From  the  bag  he  called  his  breeches, 
Leaving  nothing  but  the  dregs 
Of  the  red  stripe  down  his  legs. 
'Erbert  paused  ;  though  not  a  prude, 
He  had  never  liked  the  nude. 

Seated  in  a  distant  clearing 

He  remarked  the  natives  cheering, 

And,  directed  by  the  din, 

Saw  the  plight  his  mates  were  in. 

When  he  thought  the  time  was  ripe, 

Clad  in  little  but  his  stripe 

'Erbert  charged  .  .  .     The  tribes  in 

wonder 
Promptly  bolted  with  the  plunder. 

'Erbert  with  averted  head 

Quickly  gathered  every  shred 

Of  his  late-lamented  kit, 

Saying,  as  he  handed  it 

To  the  Major,  "  I  infer 

You  have  lost  your  breeches,  Sir." 

With  his  glasses  in  his  hands 
On  his  deck  the  Captain  stands, 
Watching  with  surprise  and  fear 
His  detachment  reappear — 
First  the  Major,  garbed  in  dirfc 
And  the  tail  of  'Erbert's  shirt ; 
Then  the  Sergeant,  better  dressed 
In  the  sleeves  of  'Erbert's  vest ; 
Then  the  rest  in  fragments  torn 
From  the  jumper  he  had  worn. 
Last  comes  'Erbert,  proud  as  NEI/SON, 
With  a  smile  and  nothing  else  on. 

Is  it  Fortune's  final  stroke, 

Or  the  Skipper's  little  joke  ? 

As  the  ladder  they  ascend 

Comes  the  bugle  "  Make  and  Mend." 


"•A  flotilla  of  Portuguese  warships  is  actively 
maintaining  the  blockade  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga  and  that  of  the  Minho." 

Daily  Paper. 

The  report  that  the  Bolshevists  have 
borrowed  a  "  Big  Bertha  "  and  are  medi- 
tating a  bombardment  of  Lisbon  by 
way  of  reprisal  is  as  yet  unconfirmed. 


"Mr.  W.  A.  Appleton,  secretary  of  the 
Feedration  of  Trade  Unions,  declares  that 
since  the  Armistice  the  federation  '  has  lost 
no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  smash  the 
controls  that  meant  continued  high  prices  (of 
food)." — Evening  Paper. 

More  power  to  the  "  Feedration  "  in  its 
self-sacrificing  campaign. 
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"THERE'S   A   BIT    OF    A    FINANCIAL    CRISIS    ON    AT    THE    PRESENT    MOMENT. 
CHANCE,  BUT — NOTHING  DOING!" 

"I  S'rOSE  YOUR  OVERDRAFT  BLEW  YOU  OUT  AGAIN— WHAT?" 


I  BLEW    INTO    COX'S    ON    THE  WAT    HERE,  ON  THE  OPI?- 


THE  EIGHTS  OF  LABOUR. 
(Extract  from  "  The  Times  and  Mail"  of  January  1st,  1925.) 

A  SIGNIFICANT  case  was  heard  yesterday  in  the 'courts, 
when  William  Blogg,  bricklayer's  labourer, recovered  twenty- 
five  pounds  damages  from  James  Buskin  Carruthers,  artist, 
for  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff's  eight-cylinder  car  through 
defendant's  culpable  negligence  in  allowing  himself  to  be 
run  over  by  it. 

Plaintiff  urged  that  he  was  a  labouring- man,  who  worked 
eight  hours  a  day.  The  court  was  at  once  adjourned,  while 
restoratives  were  applied  to  the  Bench. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  proceedings  it  was  explained 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  Two  Hours  Maximum  Day 
Bill  the  supply  of  labour  had  been  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  plaintiff  had  patriotically  filled 
four  posts,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  an  hour. 
It  was  while  he  was  hurrying  from  one  sphere  of  activity  to 
another  that  the  collision  occurred,  resulting  in  injury  to 
the  plaintiff's  mud-guard  and  loss  of  valuable  time. 

Defendant,  who  admitted  negligence,  pleaded  poverty  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court. 

The  Bench,  in  summing  up,  called  the  jury's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  defendant  was  not  a  labourer,  but  only  a  pro- 
fessional man  ;  at  the  same  time  he  reminded  them  of  the 
impartiality  of  British  justice,  which  did  not  admit  that 
there  was  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 
Even  the  wealthiest  labouring-man  must  be  protected  in 
the  exercise  of  his  inalienable  right  to  work. 


The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the  plaintiff  in  the 
act  of  assisting  to  build  a  wall.  He  is  a  self-made  man 
having  started  life  as  a  solicitor  and  by  sheer  perseverance 
raised  himself  to  the  lucrative  and  responsible  position  of 
an  unskilled  bricklayer's  labourer. 

TO  M.  GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU. 
STRONG  son  of  France,  whose  words  were  ever  lit 
By  lightning  Hashes  of  ironic  wit ; 
More  fond  of  power  than  of  pelf  or  place, 
Eternal  foeman  of  the  mean  and  base, 
And  always  ready  in  a  righteous  cause 
To  suffer  odium  and  contemn  applause — 
Men  call  you  still  the  "  tiger,"  but  the  name 
Has  long  outworn  the  faintest  hint  of  blame, 
Since  in  your  country's  direst  hour  of  need 
You  have  revealed  your  true  heroic  breed  ; 
A  tiger — yes,  to  enemies  and  Huns, 
But  trusted,  idolised,  by  France's  sons. 
So  when  of  late  a  traitor's  felon  blow 
Was  like  to  lay  you,  old  and  ailing,  low, 
And  France  was  sorely  stricken  in  her  Chief, 
The  wide  world  shared  her  anguish — and  relief ; 
For  the  assassin,  resolute  to  kill, 
Was  foiled  by  your  indomitable  will. 
Immortal  France!  she  cannot  spare  you  yet, 
Till  you  have  paid  in  full  your  filial  debt, 
And  by  the  great  Redemption  and  Release 
Stamped  Victory  with  the  final  seal  of  Peace. 
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CINDEKELLA. 

[No  representative  of  the  General  Public  seems  to  have  been  invited  to  sit  on  the  Coal  Industry  Commission.! 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 
Monday,  February  21th.— Tmt  mantle 
of  tho   lamented    Mr.   JosF.ru    KINO, 


and  the  newspapers,  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  never  gave  fair  play  to 
Labour.  He  was  supported  to  some 
extent  l>y  His  (trace  of  YORK,  who 


whoso    taste    in   protects    was  so   re-    declared   that,    after  a  perusal  of  the 


markable,  seems  to  have 
upon  Colonel  WEDGWOOD. 
quest  for  tho  return  to  this  country 
of  LA.II-AT  KAI,  "the  Indian  patriot," 
aroused  a  storm  of  objection  from  other 
lion.  Members,  who  considered  the 
description  inapplicable  to  a  person  de- 
ported for  sedition.  But  it  was  quickly 
quelled  by  the  SI-MAKER  with  the 
unanswerable  assertion  that  "  every- 
body calls  himself  a  patriot  in  these 
days." 

Mr.  RAPER  sought  an  assurance 
that  no  "wrack" — which  appears  to 
bo  a  term  of  art  in  the  timber  trade 
should  be  used  in  tho  houses  to  bo 
erected  under  tho  Government's  new 
housing  scheme.  If  these  were  not  to 
be  "  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  a 
vision,"  he  implied,  the  ofiicial  builders 
had  better  leave  the  wrack  behind. 

Something  is  at  last  to  be  done  to 
reduce  the  growing  plague  of  Questions. 
Hitherto  each  Member  has  been  en- 
titled to  put  down  eight  Questions  for 
oral  reply  on  any  one  day.  But  in 
future  no  one  is  to  be  permitted  to 
"  star  "  more  than  four  Questions  per 
diem.  Even  that  is  regarded  by  some 
Members  as  an  extravagant  allowance. 
Major  HENNESSY,  I  understand,  thinks 
"three  stars"  enough  for  any  man. 

"The  Government  is  not  a  trustee 
for  one  class,  but  for  all,"  was  the 
leading  theme  of  the  PRIME  MINISTER'S 
firm  and  tactful  speech  in  introducing 
the  Coal  Industry  Commission  Bill. 
He  was  studiously  conciliatory  to  the 
miners,  but  made  it  plain  that  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  put  a  pistol  at 
the  head  of  the  general  community. 

The  miners  appear,  however,  to  be 
in  the  mood  of  the  little  girl  who  said, 
"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed; 
I  want  to  be  in  bed."  The 
gist  of  eloquent  speeches 
delivered  on  their  behalf 

SMr.  HARTSHORN  and 
:.  RICHARDS  was  that 
the  Government  already 
possessed  all  the  relevant 
facts,  and  should  give  the 
desired  relief  at  once.  But 
they  mustered  only  43  in 
the  Division  Lobby  against 
257  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing. 

Tuesday,  February  25th. 
—  Their  Lordships  re- 
sumed their  debate  on 
Industrial  Unrest.  Lord 
RUSSELL  attributed  it 
mainly  to  ignorance — on 
the  part  of  the  capitalists 


descended    Labour  Press  and  the  non-Labour  Press, 
His    re-  '  ho  could  hardly  believe  they  were  deal- 


ing with  the  same  subject. 

Up  to  almost  the  eleventh  hour  the 
Committee  stage  of  the  Coal  Commis- 


PERSUASIVE  PURRING. 
MB.  BRACE. 

sion  Bill  in  the  Commons  was  not 
encouraging.  The  Labour  representa- 
tives moved  amendment  after  amend- 
ment, designed  either  to  wreck  the 
measure  or  to  make  the  Commission 
a  mere  registration-office  to  approve 
their  own  cut-and-dried  plans. 

Mr.  EICHARDS  moved  to  omit  wages 
and  hours  from  its  purview,  but  the 
House,  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
is  but  a  poor  play,  voted  him  down  by 
270  to  40. 

Then  came  another  question-begging 
amendment  from  Mr.  ADAMSON,  sug- 
gesting that  the  Commission's  in- 
quiries into  the  possibilities  of  reorgan- 
ising the  mines  should  be  limited 


MR,  JOYNSON  HICKS'S  FAIR  WARNING  TO  SIR  ERIC  GEDDES. 


to  the  single  question  of  "nationali- 
zation"-— the  "blessed  word"  of  La- 
bour just  now.  This  was  supported 
in  a  capital  maiden  speech  by  Mr. 
Si'oou,  an  ex-pitman,  whoso  father 
and  son  are  both  in  tho  mines,  and  by 
Mr.  CLYNES,  who  rather  unreasonably 
complained  that  the  HOME  SECRETARY 
made  SHOHTT  speeches;  but  it  shared" 
the  same  fate. 

Not  till  tho  Bill  was  nearly  through 
Committee  was  there  any  sign  of  rap- 
prochement. Then,  in  response  to  tho 
persuasive  purring  of  Mr.  BRACE,  who 
had  urged  that  tho  Commission  should 
issue  an  interim  report  on  wages  and 
hours  by  March  12th,  the  PHIMK  MINIS- 
TER declared  that,  after  consultation 
with  Mr.  Justice  SANKEY,  ho  was  pre- 
pared to  promise  that  the  report  should 
D3  ready  on  March  20th.  A  smile,  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
his  moustache,  spread  over  Mr.  BRACE'S 
benevolent  countenance.  Thencefor- 
ward all  was  peace,  and  the  Third 
Reading  was  carried  without  a  division. 
Wednesday,  February  26th. — The 
Lords  passed  the  Coal  Industry  Com- 
mission Bill  through  all  its  stages  with- 
out a  pause.  Then  Lord  DEVONPOHT 
expatiated  on  the  mistakes  of  the  Food 
Controllers  with  such  a  wealth  of 
illustration  that  tho  LORD  CHANCELLOR, 
who  is  fond  of  Classical  "tags,"  was 
heard  to  murmur,  "  Omnium  conscnsu 
capax  imperil  nisi  imperasset." 

A  Second  Reading  was  given  to  the 
Re-election  of  Ministers  Bill,  on  the 
plea  of  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR  that 
until  it  is  passed  several  of  his  Minis- 
terial colleagues  will  be  nantes  in 
gurgitc  vasto — or,  in  other  words,  all 
at  sea. 

Rumours  that  a  new  Department  of 
Public  Information  was  to  be  set  up 
excited  much  curiosity  in  the  Commons, 
but  only  negative  replies  were  received. 
The  Department,  if,  and  when,  it  comes 
into  existence,  is  not  to 
advertise  the  virtues  of 
the  Coalition,  nor  is  it  to 
publish  a  newspaper  of  its 
own;  though,  to  judge  by 
the  leaflets,  circulars  and 
communiques  issued  by 
the  existing  Ministries  in 
the  course  of  the  week, 
such  an  organ  would  cer- 
tainly not  perish  for  lack 
of  copy. 

Tho  so-called  Ten  Min- 
utes' Rule  was  originally 
intended  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  comparatively  un- 
important Bills.  Thisafter- 
noon  Mr.  SnoRTTempIoyed 
it  for  the  purpose  of  ox- 
plaining  the  provisions  of 
one  of  the  most  revolu- 
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tionary  and  comprehensive  measures 
ever  brought  forward  in  any  country, 
Briefly  it  is  to  put  under  the  control  of 
a  single  Minister  of  Ways  and  Com- 
munications our  railways,  our  canals, 
our  roads,  and  also  our  supply  of 
electricity,  hitherto  in  the  hands  of 
hundreds  of  public  companies  and  local 
authorities.  Only  011  one  point  did 
the  Bill  meet  with  opposition.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  JOYNSON  HICKS 
claims  any  connection  with  Ilioks's 
Hall,  which  stands  in  the  old  road-books 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  great  high- 
way to  the  North,  but  he  became 
almost  lyrical  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  proposal  to  put  all  the  roads  in  the 
country  in  charge  of  a  railwayman  like 
Sir  ERIC  GEDDES.  They  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  under  the  care  of  some- 
one "  born  on  roads  "  and  "  trained  on 
roads  " — a  sort  of  super-tramp,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Thursday,  February  27th. — To  an 
appeal  for  an  increase  in  the  pensions 
of  Crimea  and  Mutiny  veterans,  to  meet 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  response 
was  made  that  such  an  increase  would 
be  granted  in  the  case  of  those  not  ovei 
seventy  years  of  age.  It  is  not  thought 
that  the  concession  will  cause  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  national  resources,  few  of 
the  veterans  having  joined  up  before 
entering  their  .'teens. 

As  a  retort,  "  Yah  !  German  !  "  is, 
I  am  told,  already  considered  vieux  jeu 
by  the  wits  of  the  pavement.  But 
Ulstermen  and  Nationalists  still  think 
it  effective  to  twit  one  another  with 
having  been  supplied  with  rifles  from 
the  arsenals  of  the  Bosch.  They  bandied 
charges  and  contradictions  so  vigor- 
ously this  afternoon  that  the  SPEAKER 
had  to  intervene  to  put  an  end  to  these 
"  nonsensical  bickerings." 

The  SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY 
scouted  the  suggestion  that  County 


cricket  -  matches  should  be  exempted 
from  the  entertainment  tax.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  his  answer  was  based  solely 
upon  financial  considerations,  and  that 
he  must  not  be  held  to  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  first-class  cricket,  as 
played  by  certain  counties,  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  entertaining. 


"German  residents  in  South-west  Africa 
nave  forwarded  the  Administrator  a  petition 
for  transmission  to  President  Wilson,  claiming 
permission  to  erect  a  republic  union  with  the 
Republic  of  Germany.  The  petitioners  claim 
that  they  not  only  represent  a  majority  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  but  interpret  the  views  of 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  majority  of 
the  ahmbahmbahmbah  natives." 

New  Zealand  Paper. 

We  should  like  to  know  more  of  this 
remarkable  tribe,  which,  inter  alia 
seems  to  have  evolved  a  new  method 
of  proportional  representation. 


THE  RED  WINE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

"DiD  I  iver  tell  ye,"  asked  ex-Sei 
geant  O'Eeilly,  filling  his  pipe  from  m 
tobacco-jar,  "  about  the  red  wine  ?  " 

"  I  remember  a  story  about  sparklin 
Burgundy,"  I  said. 

"Och,  that  wouldn't  be  it  at  al 
'Twas  another  time  altogither." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  tell  me  about  th 
red  wine." 

'Twas  this  way.'J      O'Reilly  lean 
back  in  his  chair,  covered  his  maimet 
hand    with    a   pocket-handkerchief — i 
curious  way  he  had — and  looked  at  in 
with  that  expression  of  openness  am 
simplicity  which  demands  confidence 
We  was  'way  back  o'  the  line  at  th 
time,  at  a  place  where  ye  'd  expect  to  ge 
,  taste  o'  rest ;    but  what  wid  fane 
,ttacks   an'    '  special  coorses  '  (thim  's 
ihe  divil  an'  all ! )  there  wasn't  enougl 
rest  for  an  honest  man  to  get  into  mis 
hief.     Well,  there  was  to  be  a  granc 
inshpection  by  a  tromenjus  brass-hat 
one  o'  thim  soort  all  over  ribbons  that 
rides   wid   a   shtiff  back.     'Twas   the 
mornin'  before  the  great  day  whin  the 
O.C.  comes  to  mo  all  of  a  flutter,  an 
says  he,  '  Sergint,  ye  've  a  chanct  now 
to  do  me  a  good  turn.' 

"  '  I  '11  do  it,  Sorr,'  says  I,  '  if  it  cost; 
me  my  shtripes.' 

"  '  The  fact  is,'  says  he,  '  we  've  run 
out  o'  claret,  an"  there 's  no  dacent 
shtuff  to  be  had  for  twinty  miles  round  ; 
annyway,  that 's  what  I  'm  tould.  Now 
the  Gin'ral  has  a  great  fancy  for  red 
wine.' 

"  '  'Tis  a  sad  business,'  says  I 
"  '  I  've  heard  it  whispered,'  says  the 
poor  man,  an'  he  wid  the  D.S.O.  an' 
all,  '  that  where  there 's  a  good  dhrop 
o'  dhrink  you  're  the  man  to  find  it. 
An','  says  he,  '  there 's  no  discredit  to 
ye  in  that,  O'Eeilly.' 

"  '  Indeed  no,  Sorr,'  says  I ;  '  'tis  a 
gift.' 


" '  Well,'  says  he, '  would  ye  use  that 
same  gift  of  yours  for  the  honour  o'  the 
Rig'mint  ? ' ' 

O'Reilly  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a 
tobacco-stopper,  attended  carefully  to 
his  pipe  and  again  fixed  me  with  his 
candid  gaze. 

"  '  There 's  a  bit  of  a  place  'way  back,' 
says  I,  '  where  I  've  a  fancy  I  might 
find  somethin'.' 

Wid  that  he  shtuck  a  bunch  o' 
notes  in  me  hand.  '  Don't  shpare  the 
cost,'  says  he,  '  but  get  it.  'Tis  up  to 
you,  Sergint,  to  save  a  disp'rit  situa- 


responsibility,"  I 


.ion. 

It  was  a  terrible 
said. 

Ye  may   say  that.     Whin   I   was 
alone  wid  thim  notes  bulgin'   in   me 
umc,  I'd  a  notion  I  might  let  down 
he  Rig'mint  afther  all,  an'  that  would 


have  bruk  me  heart.     But  off  I  wint 

to  see  Achille.    'Twas  four  miles  to  the 

village,  an'  I  wint  on  my  blessed  feet, 

an'  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  place  I 

was  as  nervous  as  a  mouse  in  a  thrap. 

Achille's  shop  wasn't  a  caf6  or  an 
estaminet  or  a  buvette  or  anny  o'  thim 
places.  He  had  a  bit  of  a  brass  plate 
on  his  door  wid  '  Marchand  de  Vins ' 
on  it.  I  knew  him  by  raison  of  a  fancy 
that  took  me  wan  day  for  a  dhrop  o' 
brandy.  So  I  wint  in  through  Achille's 
door  wid  thim  notes  as  hot  in  me 
pocket  as  Patsy  Donelly's  pipe. 

"  Achille  hopped  out  o'  the  little  room 
at  the  back  same  's  a  bird  out  of  a  cage. 

Ah,'  says  he,  'that  was  good  cognac, 
eh  ?  You  shall  have  more,  me  son.' 

" '  Achille,'  says  I,  '  'tis  a  shtrange 
thing,  but  there 's  niver  a  thought  o' 
cognac  in  me  mind  at  all.  'Tis  red 
wine,  the  best,  that  I  'm  afther.' 

" '  Red  wine ! '  says  he.    '  I  haven't 

litre  o'  red  wine  in  the  cellars.' 
"  '  Holy  Powers  ! '  says  I,  '  an'  you 
wid  "  Marchand  de  Vins  "  on  yer  door." 
The  shock  of  it  took  the  breath  out  o' 
rne  entirely.  So  I  sat  up  on  the  counter 
;o  think. 

'Tis  a  matther,'  says  I,  '  that  con- 
cerns the  Hig'mint,  arig'mint  that  was 
niver  bate  yet.'  An'  I  explained  about 
the  Gin'ral  an'  what  the  O.C.  tould 
me.  An'  thin  I  tuk  the  notes  from  me 
)ocket  an'  put  thim  on  the  counther 
undher  his  eyes. 

"'Ach,'  says  he,  ' 'tisn't  money  I 
want  from  ye,  but  to  hilp  a  frind.' 
Then  he  folded  his  arms  an'  his  fore- 
iead  wint  up  into  a  puzzle  o'  wrinkles. 

" '  An'  why  wouldn't  white  wine  do  ? ' 
ays  he. 

Is  it  offer  white  wine  to  a  Gin'ral 
an'  him  wid  a  taste  for  red'?'  says  I. 
It   might  rouse  him  terrible.     Now, 
Aehille,'   says  I,  '  would  there  be  no 
way  of  makiii'  the  white  red  ?  '  " 

O'Reilly  put  a  persuasiveness  into 
he  last  words  that  revealed  Aehille  to 
me  as  an  honest  merchant  confronted 
with  the  most  subtle  of  temptations. 

"  O'Reilly,"  I  said,  "  was  that  fair  ?  " 

"  Maybe  not,  but  I  'd  the  Gin'ral  an' 
he  honour  o'  the  Rig'mint  fixed  in  me 
mind.   '  That 's  a  good  joke,  very  good,.' 
ays  Achille;  but  there  was  niver  a 
mile  on  his  face. 

" '  I  'd  no  intintion   to   make  anny 
oke,"  says  I.     '  Come,  Achille,  you  're 

knowin'  man.     Would  there  be  no 

ay  at  all  ?  ' 

"  Now  it  happened  that  he  'd  lift  the 
oor  o'  the  little  room  open,  an'  I  could 
~ie  a  bit  o'  a  garden  through  the  wiri- 
ow.  '  What 's  the  shtuff  growin'  out 
here,'  says  I,  '  wid  the  dark  red  leaves 
3  it,  or  maybe  ye  'd  call  thim  purple?' 
'  That 's  beet,'  says  he  with  a  kind 
'•  a  groan. 
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BACK  TO  THE   LAND. 

Ex-Air-Uechanie  (in  difficulties).  "SEEMS  TO  BE  A  BARB  OLD  BUS  FOB 


"  '  Beet,'  says  I.  '  An'  isn't  beefc  a 
red  kind  of  a  thing  an'  mighty  full  o' 
juice  ? ' 

"'It  is  that,'  says  he,  wid  the  eyes 
of  him  almost  out  o'  his  head. 

"  'Then  how  would  it  be,'  says  I, '  to 
touch  up  the  white  wine  wid  some  o' 
that  same  juice  ?  ' 

" '  The  thought  was  in  me  mind, 
God  help  me,'  says  he,  an'  wid  that  he 
sat  up  on  the  counther  forninst  mo,  an' 
we  shtared  into  the  garden  like  two 
men  in  a  play. 

"  '  Would  it  make  the  wine  cloudy  ?  ' 
says  I. 

"  '  I  could  filter  it  so  's  it  'd  come  as 
clear  as  sunshine,'  says  he. 

"  '  An'  how  would  it  be  for  taste  ? ' 
says  I. 

"  Achille  put  a  hand  on  me  arm  an' 
I  could  feel  him  shakin'  like  a  man 
\\id  the  ague. 

' '  Heaven  forgive  me,'  says  he,  '  but 
ye  might  say  it  was  the  wine  o'  the 
counthry,  an'  that  taste  was  the  murk 
of  it.'  Tis  my  belief  he  was  near  cry- 
in',  for  he  was  an  honest  man,  an' 
't\v;is  for  me  he  was  lowerin'  himself 
to  deceit." 

"You  were  a  nice  pair,"  I  said. 

1  'Twas  a  beautiful  schame,"  O'Reilly 


went  on.  "  I  was  niver  concerned  in 
a  betther."  . 

"  Did  it  come  off  ?  "  I  asked. 

"To  a  turn,"  said  O'Reilly.  "We 
was  docthorin'  that  blissed  wine  for 
the  best  part  o'  the  day,  an'  I  tuk  back 
a  dozen  bottles  to  camp.  The  O.C. 
was  hangin'  round,  as  anxious  as  a  dog 
for  his  master. 

" '  Have  ye  the  wine,  O'Reilly  ?  '  says 
be. 

" '  I  have,  son-,'  says  I ;  '  but  I  'd 
be  glad  if  ye'd  ask  me  no  questions 
about  it.' 

"  '  Not  for  the  world,'  says  he,  givin' 
me  a  queer  look,  an'  was  off  like  a 
mountain  hare." 

"  Did;  the  General  recover  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  wine  made  a  new  man  of  him. 
He  praised  the  Rig'mint  up  to  the 
heighths.  We  was  the  pink  o'  the 
Army,  bedad !  The  throuble  was  he 
wanted  to  know  where  he  'd  get  more 
o'  that  same  wine. 

"'There's  no  more  to  be  had,'  says 
I  to  the  O.C.,  for  I  was  done  wid  the 
job. 

" '  He  says  it  has  a  powerful  bouquet,' 
says  the  O.C. 

" '  That  may  be,'  says  I,  '  but  he  '11 
niver  taste  the  like  of  it  agin.  'Twas 


an  ould  wine  o'  the  counthry,  an'  there 's 
niver  been  the  match  of  it  before  or 
since.' 

"  '  Couldn't  it  be  managed  annyhow?' 
says  the  O.C. 

" '  Not  for  all  the  Gin'rals  in  the 
British  army,'  says  I.  '  'Twas  for  the 
love  o'  the  Eig'mint  I  got  that  wine, 
an'  I  'm  done  wid  the  job.'  " 

"  Is  that  the  end  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Barrin'  this,"  said  O'Reilly.  And 
he  produced  from  his  pocket  a  silver 
cigarette  case,  inside  which  was  en- 
graved, "  To  Sergeant  Dennis  O'Reilly, 
who  saved  the  situation,  October  15th, 
1917."  ====__=== 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  hate  publicity. — Lord 
Jellicoe,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  a  farewell 
massage." — Provincial  Paper. 

We  agree  with  the  gallant  Admiral 
that  such  operations  are  better  con- 
ducted in  private. 

"It  was  stated  that  the  cow  took  ill,  and 
died  on  '.Wrd  Juno  last,  and  the  purser  now 
claimed  the  value  of  the  animal,  namely,  £50, 
and  also  a  further  sum  of  £5,  being  the  loss 
which  he  sustained  through  the  want  of  milk, 
bntter,  and  cheese,  supplied  by  said  cow  from 
the  date  of  her  death  to  the  date  of  the  raising 
of  the  action."— Scots  Paper. 

'  Faithful  unto  death  " — and  a  bit  over. 
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SARTORIAL    CONTRASTS 


THE  DUKE  OP  WESSEK  WELCOMES  THE  LEADING  FINANCIAL 
MAGNATE  OF  A  FRIENDLY  NATION  ON  HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  VlCTOEIA 
STATION. 


UPPER-CUT  BILL  OF  STEPNEY,  THE  WEST  OF  EUROPE  HEAVY- 
WEIGHT, WELCOMES  BASHER  SCROGGINS  OF  VALPARAISO  ON  HIS 
ARRIVAL  AT  LIVERPOOL. 


THE    ART   OF    LEAVING. 

IF  I  had  a  son  one  of  the  first  things 
I  should  teach  him  would  be  the  art  of 
leaving.  I  would  have  him  swift  in  all 
ways,  but  swiftest  when  the  time  came 
to  go.  And  when  he  went  he  should 
go  absolutely.  For  although  the  people 
who  leave  slowly  are  bad  enough,  they 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
people  who  make  false  exits  and  return 
with  afterthoughts. 

The  other  day  the  necessity  came  for 
me  to  visit  a  house-agent.  Life  has 
these  chequered  moments.  There'  is 
something  of  despatch  and  order  want- 
ing about  most  house-agents,  possibly 
the  result  of  their  very  odd  and  difficult 
business,  which  is  for  the  greater  part 
carried  on  with  people  who  don't  know 
their  own  minds  and  apparently  are 
least  likely  to  take  an  eligible  residence 
when  they  most  profess  satisfaction 
with  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  house  agents' 
offices  in  general  have  a  want  of  definite- 
ness  unknown  to,  say,  banks  or  pawn- 
brokers'. There  is  no  exact  spot  for 
you  to  stand  or  sit ;  you  are  unaware 
as  to  which  of  the  clerks  is  going  to 
attend  to  you,  and  the  odds  are  heavy 
that  the  one  you  approach  will  transfer 
you  to  another.  There  is  also  a  certain 
air  of  familiarity  or  friendliness  :  not,  of 
course,  approaching  the  camaraderie  of 
the  dealer  in  motor  cars,  who  leans 
against  the  wall  with  his  hands  in  his 


pockets  and  talks  to  customers  through 
a  cigarette ;  but  something  much  more 
human  than  the  attitude  of  a  female 
clerk  in  a  post-office. 

Being  pressed  for  time  and  having ! 
only  the  very  briefest  transaction  to 
perform,  it  follows  that  I  was  kept 
waiting  for  my  turn  with  "our  Mr. 
Plausible,"  in  whose  optimistic  hands 
my  affairs  at  the  moment  repose. 

Occupying  his  far  too  tolerant  ear 
was  another  client,  whose  need  was  a 
country  house  surrounded  by  enough 
grass-land  for  a  small  stud  farm. 

.This  is  what  happened  (be  had,  by 
the  way,  the  only  chair  at  that  desk) : — 

Our  Mr.  Plausible  (for  the  fortieth 
time}.  I  understand  perfectly.  A  nice 
house,  out-buildings  and  about  twenty 
acres  of  meadow. 

Client.  Twenty  to  thirty. 

Our  Mr.  P.  Yes,  or  thirty. 

C.  You  see,  what  I  want  is  to  breed 
stock — cattle  and  horses  too. 

Our  Mr.  P.  Exactly.  Well,  the  three 
places  I  have  given  you  are  all  well- 
adapted. 

C.  When  a  man  gets  to  my  age  and 
has  put  a  little  money  by  he  may  just 
as  well  take  it  quietly  as  not.  I  don't 
want  a  real  farm  ;  I  want  just  a  smallish 
place  where  I  can  play  at  raising  pedi- 
gree animals. 

Our  Mr.  P.  That 's  just  the  kind  of 
place  I  've  given  you.  The  one  near 
Newbury  is  probably  the  most  suitable. 


I  should  see  that  first,  and  then  the  one 
near  Alton. 

C.  You  understand,  I  don't  want  a 
big  farm.  Anybody  else  can  have  the 
arable.  Just  a  comfortable  house  and 
some  meadows ;  about  twenty  acres  or 
even  thirty. 

Our  Mr.  P.  The  biggest  one  I  've 
given  you  is  thirty.  The  place  near 
Newbury  is  twenty-three. 

C.  Well,  I'll  go  and  see  them  as 
soon  as  I  can.  [Gets  up. 

Our  Mr.  P.  The  sooner  the  better,  I 
should  advise.  There 's  a  great  de- 
mand for  country-houses  just  now. 

C.  (sitting  solidly  down  again).  Ah, 
yes,  but  this  is  different.  What  I  want 
is  not  so  much  a  country-house  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  as  a 
farm-house,  but  without  possessing  a 
farm.  Just  enough  buildings  and 
meadow-land  to  breed  a  few  short- 
horns and  a  yearling  or  two.  The 
house  must  be  comfortable,  you  know, 
roomy,  but  not  anything  pretentious. 
[Gets  up  again. 

Our  Mr. P.  I  quite  understand.  That's 
just  what  I  've  given  you. 

C.  (again  seating  himself).  The  whole 
scheme  may  be  foolishness.  My  wife 
says  it  is.  But  (here  I  believe  I  groaned 
audibly;  at  any  rate  all  the  other  clerks 
looked  iip)  there  it  is.  When  a  man  has 
enough  to  retire  on  and  pay  the  piper 
he 's  entitled  to  call  the  tune ;  isn't  he  ? 
[At  this2)oint  J resist  the  temptation 
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to  take  him,  by  the  shoulders  and 
push  him  out. 

Our  Mr.  P.  Quite,  quite.  Well,  Sir, 
if  you  take  my  advico  you  '11  go  to 
Nowbury  as  quickly  as  you  can.  It 's 
a  first-rate  place — most  highly  recom- 
mended. 

[Here  the  client  very  deliberately 
/nits  the  three  "orders  to  view" 
in  his  inside  pocket  and  slowly 
Buttons   his  coat.    I  flutter  on 
tiptoe,  eager  for  his  chair. 
C.  If  these  won't  do  you  '11  find  me 
some  more  ? 

Our  Mr.  P.  With  pleasure. 
6'.  Very  well ;  good  morning. 

[Moves  au-ay.    I  have  just  begun 

to  speak  when  he  returns. 
C.  Don't  forget  what  I  'want  it  for. 
And  not  too  far  from  London  or  my 
wife  will  dislike  it. 

Our  Mr.  P.  Yes,  you  told  me  that. 
I  've  got  a  note  of  it  here. 

C.  And  you  won't  forget  about  the 
acreage  ? 

Our  Mr.  P.  No. 

C.  (addressing  me).  I  'm  afraid  I  've 
kept  you  waiting. 

/  (like  the  craven  liar  I  am).  It 's  all 
right. 

[Client  tdtimately  withdraws,  but 
still  with  reluctance,  and  after 
two  or  three  hesitations  and 
half -turns  back. 

And  the  tragic  part  of  it  is  that  his 
name  is  Legion. 

That  is  why  if  I  had  a  boy  I  should 
teach  him  the  art  of  leaving.  Almost 
nothing  else  matters. 


OFFICIAL    EUPHEMISM. 

DR.  ADDISON  lias  stated  that  for 
some  time  past  it  has  been  the  practice 
not  to  use  the  word  "  pauper "  in 
official  documents  when  it  was  possible 
to  use  another  expression  ;  and  no  well- 
conditioned  person  will  cavil  at  the 
spirit  which  has  prompted  the  use  of  a 
less  invidious  substitute.  But  surely 
the  process  might  be  carried  a  good 
deal  further.  The  practice  of  giving  a 
dog  a  bad  name  is  not  only  condemned 
by  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the 
ancients  but  by  the  most  emancipated 
of  the  orthopsychical  educationists  of 
to-day. 

If  you  keep  on  calling  a  man  a 
"criminal,"  you  will  end  by  making 
him  one.  How  much  wiser  it  would 
be  to  refer  to  the  impulses  which 
occasionally  bring  him  into  conflict 
with  the  custodians  of  law  and  order  as 
emanating  from  a  dynamic  individual- 
ism !  In  that  way  you  may  very 
possibly  convert  him  into  a  static 
individualist  and  sterilize  his  potential 
malignance  by  a  subliminal  serum. 

The  amount  of  harm  done  by  dis- 


Demobilisation  Officer.  "  WHAT  is  THE  NUMBER  OP  YOUR  GROUP  ? " 
Private.  "I  DON'T  KNOW,  SIB.    I  WAS  A  TURF  ACCOUNTANT." 
Demobilisation  Officer.  "  AH  !    AGRICULTURE— GROUP  1." 


paraging  nomenclature  is  incalculable. 
Take  the  word  "  thief,"  for  example. 
Its  meaning  can  be  expressed  with 
infinitely  greater  precision  and  delicacy 
in  the  phrase,  "  one  who  is  unable  to 
discriminate  between  meum  and  tuum." 
Here  you  have  in  place  of  one  mean 
little  word  a  well-cadenced  phrase  of 
ten.  Euphony  as  well  as  humanity 
prompts  the  variation. 

Classical  writers  may  have  objected 
to  the  use  of  sesquipedalian  words,  but 
we  know  better,  and  Mr.  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL'S  famous  synonym  for  "  lie  " 
is  permanently  enshrined  in  the  annals 
of  circumlocution.  One  of  the  most 


offensive  words  in  the  language  is 
"  idiot  " ;  yet  it  can  be  shorn  of  nearly 
all  its  sting  when  replaced  by  the 
definition,  "a  person  f>i  infra-normal 
mentality." 

- 

"London,  Dec.  16 — At  a  meeting  of  the 
County  Cricket  Advisory  Committee  it  was 
decided  to  run  the  County  Championship  dur- 
ing 1919,  the  matches  to  bo  limited  to  two 
days.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  number 
of  balls  in  the  over. — Router's. 

The  Soviets  are  preparing  the  sharpest 
counter-measure. — Renter's." — Canton  Times. 

But  we  are  confident  that  whatever  the 
Soviets'  little  game  is  it  will  not  be 
cricket. 


STATE    LOTTERIES. 

Un  Kquality  Theatre  is  being  run  in  Munich,  whora  tho  pubh 
pay,  a  fixed  price  and  is  allotted  by  chance  a  seat  m  tlio  stall, 

galtery.] 

THE  Equality  plan  we  will  run  if  we  can  . 

So  that  never  a  man  or  a  woman  need  grumble- 
If  theatres,  should  the  idea  not  include 

Books,  clothing  and  food  for  the  great  and  the  humble  i 
You  will  pay  a  fixed  sum  and  accept  what  may  come, 

Be  it  loser  or  plum  ;  and,  to  shun  all  that  vexes, 
We  '11  even  eliminate  what  modern  women  hate, 

And  will  not  discriminate  as  to  the  sexes. 

The  question  of  dress  may  at  first,  I  confess, 

Make  a  sort  of  a  mess  of  our  smart  Small-and-Larlies, 
Where  the  First  Footman  John  wears  the  garb  of  a  don 


And   Lord   CUKZON   comes  on 


from  the  House  in  his 


pearlies ; 

But  when  our  char  kneels  on  the  steps  and  reveals 
The  last  word  in  "Lucilles,"  will  she  not  put  her  heart 

more 
And  more  in  her  duties  while  great  social  beauties 

Slink  by  in  "  pampooties  "  and  arrows  from  Dartmoor  ? 

Our  tastes  and  our  breeding  no  more  will  be  leading 

The  paths  of  our  reading  ;  we  '11  read  what  we  've  got  to 
(And  it  will  be  a  sell  for  Mamma  if  her  Nell 

Gets  the  last  ETHEL  DELL,  when  Mamma  told  her  not  to) ; 
It  may  be  a  worry  to  poor  GILBERT  MUHKAY 

To  read  Hints  on  Curry  and  Blouses  and  Batter 
In  Home  Chat,  it 's  true ;  but  still  more  of  a  stew 

The  Occult  Review  may  appear  to  his  hatter. 

In  the  matter  of  meals,  since  the  rations  one  feels 

Hedonistic  ideals  have  so  soundly  been  shaken 
That  even  the  swankiest  Duke  might  say,  "Thankee !  " 

For  Hodge's  red  hanky  of  bread  and  cold  bacon ; 
But  if  in  the  sequel  all  chances  are  equal 

You  '11  have  to  see  me  quell  a  volume  of  curses 
When  our  "jobs"  they  allot,  and  1  still  have  to  swot, 

If  I  like  it  or  not,  writing  topical  verses. 

A    HARDY    ANNUAL. 

THE  butler,  John  Binns,  who  is  an  old  and  faithful 
retainer  to  this  household,  is  now  suffering  from  his  annual 
cough.  It  is  a  terrific  cough,  capable  of  disputing  supremacy 
with  all  other  coughs  of  which  the  world  has  heard.  The 
special  points  about  this  cough  are  (1)  its  loudness  ;  (2)  its 
combination  of  the  noises  made  by  all  other  coughs  ;  (3)  its 
depth ;  (4)  its  shriek  of  despair  as  it  trembles  and  rever- 
berates through  the  house ;  (5)  its  capacity  to  repel  and 
annihilate  sympathy.  It  is  true  that  I  have  interviewed 
Binns  with  regard  to  his  cough— it  is  an  annual  interview 
and  is  expected  of  me.  I  have  urged  him  as  he  values  our 
friendship  not  to  neglect  his  cough,  and  he  has  assured  me 
in  return  that  the  doctor  has  prepared  for  him  a  draught 
which  possesses  the  supreme  quality  of  being  absolutely 
unable  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised. 

"  I  shall  drink  'is  stuff,"  says  Binns,  "  bub  I  'aven't  any 
'opes  of  its  doing  me  any  good.  It  doesn't  seem  to  get  me 
be'ind  the  cough.  If  once  I  could  really  get  be'ind  it  I 
should  soon  finish  it.  But  you  can't  expect  to  do  anything 
with  a  cough  unless  you  're  be'ind  it." 

"Have  you  tried  chloraline?"  I  venture  to  suggest, 
mentioning  not  by  that  name,  but  by  another,  a  much- 
advertised  specific. 

"  I  've  been  living  on  chloraline — that  is  when  I  wasn't 
eating  camphor  lozenges.  But  my  symptoms  are  too  strong 
for  that  kind  o'  stuff.  Besides,  I  find  that  it 's  no  use  to 
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fill  verself  up  with  remedies,  because  they  only  weigh  down 
the  cough  unnaturally,  and  then  when  it  does  bust  out 
it 's  fit  to  tear  yer  throat  in  pieces.  But  none  of  them  get 
be'ind  it— no,  not  once." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Binns  has  almost  a  superstition 
in  regard  to  "  getting  be'ind."  If  he  got  rid  of  his  cough 
with  everything  still  in  front,  he  would  take  no  satisfaction 
whatever  in  his  malady  ;  but  as  it  is  he  feels  a  legitimate 
pride  in  it.  He  has  been  a  member  of  this  household  for 
forty  years,  and  punctually  on  the  Kalends  of  March  in 
every  year  his  cough  turns  up.  It  never  reduces  his  effi- 
ciency, but,  while  it  alienates  affection,  it  makes  him  more 
valuable  to  himself  as  being  one  who  has  symptoms  capable 
of  being  related  at  full  length  to  Mrs.  Hankinson,  the  cook, 
or  to  any  of  the  maids  who  have  not  yet  experienced  it 
and  must  he  made  a\vare  that  they  belong  to  an  establish- 
ment which  has  the  high  merit  of  accommodating  John 
Binns's  annual  cough. 

It  is  something  to  have  a  butler  who  has  coughed  his 
irresistible  way  through  two-and-a-half  generations.  It  is 
a  perfectly  harmless  affliction,  but  it  gets  on  nerves  in  the 
same  way  as  it  did  when  first  it  huicked  and  honked  and 
strangled  and  choked  in  the  seventies  of  last  century.  I 
can  see  no  decrease  in  its  vigour  or  its  variety.  It  deserves 
the  chance  of  immortality  that  I  hereby  offer  it,  thus  giving 
it  a  place  beside  the  cough  that  Johnson  coughed  at  Dr. 
Blimber's  famous  establishment.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
when  tho  Doctor  began  an  excursus  on  the  Romans,  Johnson, 
"  who  happened  to  be  drinking  and  who  caught  the  Doctor's 
eye  glaring  at  him  through  the  side  of  his  tumbler,  left  off 
so  hastily  that  he  was  convulsed  for  some  moments  and  in 
the  sequel  ruined  Dr.  Blimber's  point."  He  struggled  gal- 
lantly, but  had  in  the  end  to  give  way  to  an  overwhelming 
paroxysm  of  coughing.  It  was  a  good  cough,  but  an  iso- 
lated one,  and  was  perhaps  after  all,  not  equal  to  Binns's. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

Captain  Reginald  Jones  and  Captain  James  Smith,  demobi- 
lised, meet  accidentally  in  the  waiting-room  of  a  Govern- 
ment office.     Their  acquaintanceship  had  originated  in  a 
shell-hole,  near  Plum-Tree  Farm  in  1916. 
Reggie.  Cheerio,  old  egg. 
Jimmy.  Same  to  you.     Doing  anything  ? 
Beggie.  Lord,  yes!  I 've  been  pushed  on  to  the  directorate 

of  the  pater's  firm. 
Jimmy.  Congrats! 
Reggie.  Stow  it,  old  man  ;  I  'm  simply  worried  to  death. 

The  whole  cabush  is  on  strike. 

Jimmy.  The  blighters !    What  bunch  are  they  ? 

Reggie.  Stone-breakers. 

Jimmy.  Not  the  stone-breakers,  surely  V 

Reggie.  Yes,  the  stone- breakers,  perish  them  ! 

Jimmy.  And  are  you  here  about  it? 

Reggie.  Sure.    The  junior  director  gets  all  the  dirty  work 

to  do. 

Jimmy.  What  a  coincidence !     I  'm  on  the  same  stunt, 

old  thing. 

Reggie.  Board  of  Trade  ? 

Jimmy.  Rats !      Organising    secretary    of    the    Stone- 
breakers'  Union. 

Begg-ie  (after  gasp  of  surprise).  Lucky  devil. 
Jimmy.  Rot !    I  'd  chuck  it  if  I  could  afford  to.     Don't 

you  wish  sometimes  you  were  back  at  Plutn-Tree  Farm  ? 
Reggie.  Crumbs,  Jimmy;  but  weren't  those  the  glorious 

days  ?  

"Ex-Cnown  PRINCE'S  HORSE  TO  RUN."—  Heading  in"  Tlie  Times." 
Like  master  like  horse. 
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YOU    ENTERPRISING  DISPERSAL   STATIONS.     SPEED    UP   YOUR    OUTPUT   BY    INSTALLING   THE    MOVING-STAIRCASK 
SYSTEM.      NO   TIME  LOST.     GOVERNMENT   SUITS   " ASSEMBLED"   BY   SKILLED   WORKMEN   IN  RECORD   TIME. 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
1  SHALL  begin  by  saying  straight  out  that  Miss  CICELY 
HAMILTON'S  new  book,  William — an  Englishman  (SKEFFIXG- 
TON),  is  one  of  the  finest  war-stories  that  anyone  has  yet 
givL-ii  us.  You  know  already  what  qualities  the  author 
brings  to  her  writing ;  you  may  believe  me  that  she  has 
done  nothing  more  real,  more  nobly  conceived,  and  by 
consequence  more  moving  than  this  short  tale.  It  opens, 
in  a  style  of  half-humorous  irony,  with  an  account  of  the 
youth,  early  life  and  courtship  of  William,  who,  with  the 
girl  whom  he  married,  belonged  to  the  vehement  circles  of 
the  Labour-Suffragist  group,  spending  a  cheerfully  ignorant 
life  in  a  round  of  meetings,  in  hunger-striking  and  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  pacifism  that  "  seeks  peace  and 
ensues  it  by  insisting  firmly,  and  even  to  blood,  that  it  is 
the  other  side's  duty  to  give  way."  One  small  concession 
you  must  make  to  Miss  HAMILTON'S  plot.  It  is  improba- 
ble that,  when  such  a  couple  as  William  and  Griselda  left 
England  in  July  1914  to  take  their  honeymoon  in  a  remote 
valley  of  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  their  friends,  knowing  them 
to  be  without  news  and  ignorant  of  all  speech  save  English, 
should  have  made  no  effort  to  warn  them.  But,  this 
granted,  the  tragedy  that  follows  becomes  inevitable.  It  is 
so  finely  told  and  so  horrible  (the  more  so  for  the  deliberate 
restraint  of  the  telling)  that  I  will  say  nothing  to  weaken 
its  effect.  From  one  scene,  however,  I  cannot  withhold  my 
tribute  of  admiration — that  in  which  William,  alone,  broken- 
hearted, and  almost  crazed  with  the  ruin  of  everything  that 
made  up  his  life,  creeps  home  to  find  his  old  associates  still 
glibly  echoing  the  platitudes  in  which  he  once  believed.  A 
hint  here  of  insincerity  or  conscious  arrangement  would  have 
ruined  all ;  as  it  is,  the  scene  holds  and  haunts  one  with  an 
impression  of  absolute  truth.  For  the  end,  marked  like  all 
the  rest  by  an  almost  grim  avoidance  of  sentimentality,  I 


shall  only  refer  you  to  the  book  itself.  After  reading  it 
you  will,  I  hope,  not  think  me  guilty  of  exaggeration  when 
I  call  it,  slight  though  it  is,  one  for  which  its  author  has 
deserved  well  of  the  State. 


The  dominant  impression  left  upon  me  by  Miss  MERIEL 
BUCHANAN'S  Petrograd  the  City  of  Trouble  (COLLINS)  is 
that  its  author  is  a  sportswoman  of  the  first  order.  You 
see  her  pressing  to  the  windows  to  observe  the  shooting 
in  the  streets,  going  out  to  shop,  to  dine,  to  dance,  during 
the  stormy  months  o"f  the  various  phases  of  the  various 
Eussian  Revolutions.  And  I  hasten  to  add,  for  fear  of 
misunderstanding,  that  there  is  no  suggestion  of  pose  as 
the  heroic  Englishwoman.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  1918 
that  Sir  GEORGE  BUCHANAN  withdrew  from  a  country  in 
which  ambassadorial  functions  had  obviously  no  reasonable 
scope.  But  he  and  his  family,  including  our  chronicler, 
his  spirited  daughter,  remained  long  after  there  was  any 
plausible  reason  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  order  and 
very  long  after  considerations  of  personal  safety  might 
well  have  dictated  and  justified  retreat.  Mr.  HUGH  WAL- 
POLE  in  his  preface  points  out  that  Miss  BUCHANAN  is  the 
first  English  writer  to  give  a  sense  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Russia  during  the  New  Terror.  It  is  curious,  but  the  im- 
pression she  conveys  is  of  something  far  less  formidable 
than  we  have  imagined.  That  may  well  be  due  to  her 
high  courage  which  minimised  the  ever-present  dangers. 
Another  odd  impression  is  that  her  accounts  of  current 
events,  e.g.  of  the  death  of  RASPUTIN,  seem  to  be  as  unplaua- 
ible  as  those  which  have  been  patched  from  various  reports 
and  guesses  by  writers  far  from  the  actual  scene.  It  is 
perhaps  the  very  nearness  of  the  author  to  the  source  of 
the  host  of  wild  rumours  and  speculations  concerning  this 
strange  tragedy  that  conveys  this  sense  of  the  impossible. 
Have  I  thereby  suggested  that  the  book  lacks  interest  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  hasn't  a  dull  or  insincere  page. 


Liilllc,  nouses  ^uiuin  .w.,  — rf     «u,«Vwwif    hut  a 

suppose,  a  treatise  upon  the  p^te  rn  O    the  hornet  a 


I  read  in  the  putt'  preliminary 


s  ix  ™  -  , 

Ho  has  a  definite  scheme,  and 


hard  to  ueuevo  i.u»u      o^""— —  •  Oiir,,vnfi  n 

father  and  various  other  relatives  would  have  allowed  a 


sufficiently-exploited  fashion.   x^  —  -  - 
(but  for  the  fault  of  creating  more  characters  than 
conveniently  manage)  tells  his  simple  tale  with  a  matu 
remarkable  in  a  first  novel.     The  plan  of  it  is  the 
of  a  croup  of  persons  in  a  provincial  factory  town  in  tbO» 
Yicto  Zdays  when  fcradeWons  were  first  startmg,  when 
the  caricaturists  lived  upon  Mr.  GLADSTONE  s  collars  and  the 
Irish  Question  was  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  it    . 
to  day      We  watch  the  hero,  John  Allday,  developing  from 
a  Sunday-school  urchin  to  nourishing  owner_of_his_own 
business  and  prospective  alder- 
man.    Ot  course  I  admit   that 
this  synopsis   does   not   sound 
peculiarly  thrilling  ;  also  that  as 
a  tale  it  is  by  now  considerably 
more  than  twice  told.  But  I  can 
only  repeat  that,  for  those  with  a 
taste  for  such  stories,  here  is  one 
excellent  of  its  kind.    Whether 
Mr.  WODEN  has  been  drawing 
upon  personal  memories  for  it, 
writing  in  fact  that  one  novel  of 
which  every  man  is  said  to  be 
capable,  time  and  the  publishing 
lists  will  show.    I  shall  certainly 

ae'lnterested  to  see.   Meanwhile 

the  fact  that  despite  his  name 
GEORGE — always   an  object  of 

the  gravest  suspicion — I  accept 

his   masculinity  without  ques- 
tion is  my  tribute  both  to  the 

balance    of    his    style    and    to 

the   admirable  drawing  of   his 

hero. 

That  gallant  and  heroic  gentle 
man,  the  late  Mr.  CECIL  CHES 
TERTON,  proved  his  quality  bj 
his  service  and  death  in  the  rank: 
of  our  army.  In  su'ch  scant; 
leisure  as  he  could  command  h 
wrote,  quite  casually  as  it  were 
A  History  of  the  United  State 
(CHATTO  AND  WINDUS).  H 
I- mi 


Disturbed  Burglar.  '"SORL  MOHT,  CONSTABLE. 

'AVIS'   A  GLOAT  OVKB  ME   WHIST-DRIVE   PRIZES." 


it. 


conceited    anil    overbearing    young    boor    to    wreck    his 
mothers  life  by  separating  her  from  a  former  sweetheart,  it 
— -  cannot  be  said  that  such  cases 
have  not   existed   or   that   the 
picture  is  altogether  overdrawn. 
But    we    do    not   like    George 
Minafer,   and  his    final  recon- 
ciliation  with  his  own   sweet- 
heart and  her  father— the  man 
whom    he    has    prevented   his 
mother  from   marrying— leaves 
us  cold.     But  if  the  characters 
are   unpleasing  the  craftsman- 
ship of  Tlic  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons  is  of  Mr.  BOOTH  TARKING- 
TON'S  best,  and  his  description 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  locally 
supreme  dynasty  of  plutocrats 
Before   the  hosts  of  the  Goths 
and  Huns  of  spawning   indus- 
trialism is  almost  a  contribution 
to  American  social  history. 

Of  the  two  tales  in  Wild  Youth 
and  Another  (HuTCHlNSON)  I  pre- 
fer the  other.  In  "  Wild  Youth  " 
Sir  GILBERT  PARKER  gives  us  the 
unedifying  picture  of  a  horrible 
old  man  married  to  a  young  and 
pretty  girl.  Jealous,  tyrannical 
and  vicious,  this  creature— re- 
ferred to  as  a  behemoth — is  in  all 
conscience  unsavoury  enough; 
but  no  one  can  read  his  story 
without  feeling  that  he  never 
had  adog'schance;  and  although 
the  tale  is  in  many  respects  well- 

.  *        ."  -i    •  r 

been 


I'M  ONLY 


which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do  with 
and  considerable  accuracy.  Americans  will  not  universally 
agree  with  all  the  views  he  puts  forward.  I  myself  am  of 
'  '  (probably  quite  wrongly)  that  I  could  make  a  better 
•'  "  •-'  in  the  Civil  War 
his  account  of  the 


.  _      - 

n,  omitting  to  mention  that  this  was 


piece.  "Jordan  is  a  Hard  Road"  is  a  more  engaging  t 
work.  Here  we  have  a  man  who  has  walked  through  most  ot 
the  commandments— with  especial  attention  to  the  eighth- 
trying  to  mend  his  ways.  And  he  makes  rather  a  sour 
job  of  it  until  something  quite  unforeseen  happens  ;  and 
then  the  old  Adam  (if  this  is  quite  fair  to  Adam)  asserts 
himself.  From  a  publisher's  "literary  note"  enclosed  in 
this  book  you  will  learn  that  Sir  GILBERT'S  imagination  is 
as  boundless  as  the  tracts  of  the  Prairie  which  he  loves 


.    case    for    the    North 

on  the  question   of   slavery.     And   in   his   account  ol  the  job  ot  it   uniii  someum.g  qu,^  -   >~rv 

War  of  1812-1814  Mr.  CHESTERTON  spends  a  great  deal  of  |  then  the  old  Adam  (if  this  is  quite  fair  to  Ada 
indignation  over  the  burning  by  the  British  of  some  public  himself.     From  a  publisher  sj'literary_npto_  enclosed  in 

hn  ilfl  i  n  ff  a  in  ^^"^1*^  *'»'"*'"  *"*•"»    i-»v*iiffi*irt  f./-\  mAntii/Mi  fr.lin.fr,  finisi  \vn.s 


done  in  reprisal  for  the  burning  by  the  Americans  in  the  "as  boundless  as  the  tracts  of  the  Prairie  which  h 
previous  year  of  the  public  buildings  of  Toronto.     But  in   and  knows  how  to  make  his  readers  love.          us  is  pel 
thoinain  this  history  brilliantly  justifies  Mr.  CHESTERTON'S  I  rather  a  '-—  -*-    ^  T  -m  «"««•*  m'Be 
courage  in  undertaking  it,  and  it  is  written  in  a  style  that ;  that  for 

ml  I  1          • 


carries  the  reader  with  it  from  first  to  last.  The  book  is 
introduced  by  a  moving  tribute  from  Mr.  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 
to  his  dead  brother. 

We  doubt   whether    Mr.   BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S    many 


large  order,  but  I  will  content  myself  by  saying 
„..»„  .Ul  the  scenes  of  these  stories  Sir  GILBERT  has  chosen 
ground  that  is  familiar  to  him,  and  that  knowledge  is 
sometimes  even  more  useful  than  imagination. 

"  HAMLET  "  AND  THE  FLU  (an  appeal  to  the  Government) 
"  Angels  and  Ministers  of  Health  defend  us  !  " 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tun  spread  of  influenza  is  said  to  be 
greatly  assisted  by  "  germ  -  carriers." 
We  can't  think  why  germs  should  be 
carried.  Let  'em  walk. 

According  to  The  Snml:ii/  K.rjircss  a 
young  American  named  Frisco  states 
that  he  invented  the  Jazz.  There  was 
also  a  murder  confession  in  the  Press 
last  week.  #  „ 

••  Whitehall,"  says  a  Society  organ, 
"has  succumbed  to  the  Jazz,  the  Fox- 
trot, and  the  Bunny-hug."  It 
still  shows  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, however,  for  the  Barn 
acle-cling. 

A  man  charged  at  the  Guild- 
hall with  being  drunk  said  lie 
was  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  influenza  and  had  taken 
some  whisky.  Yes,  but  where 
from  '.'  ^  + 

* 

We  understand  that  the 
heading,  "  Whisky  for  Influ- 
enza," which  appeared  in  a 
daily  paper  the  other  day, 
misled  a  great  number  of 
sufferers,  who  at  once  wrote 
to  say  that  they  were  prepared 
to  make  the  exchange. 

••;:  ,  * 

It  is  good  to  know  that  a 
perfectly  noiseless  motor  car 
has  been  produced.  Even  that 
nasty  grating  sound  experi- 
enced by  pedestrians  when 
being  run  over  by  a  car  is  said 
to  have  been  eliminated. 

:;:     * 

Shrove  Tuesday  passed  al- 
most unheeded.  Even  the 
pancake  thrown  to  the  boys  at 
Westminster  School  in  the 
presence  of  the  KING  and  — 
(,'|  I:ION  appeared  to  fall  flat. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  little 
Kensington  boy  who  was  tossed  by  a 
huge  pancake  on  Shrove  Tuesday  is 
stated  to  he  going  on  nicely. 

*  * 

Five    hundred    and    twenty  -  seven 


between  the  Ministry  of   Labour  and 
the  Irish  Clerical  Workers'  Union  has 
been  settled  by  the  latter  name  being 
changed    to    tlio  "Iri*h    Clerical    ~ 
ployees'  Union."  „  <: 


Mr.  LLOYD  GKOU<;K  is  said  to  favour 
the  creation  of  a  new  Order  for  doserv- 
ing  Welshmen  The  revival  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  suggested, 

A  writer  in  a  ladies'  journal  refers  to 
the  present  fashion  of  "satin-walnut 
hair."  Wo  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
mahogany  had  had  its  day. 


[Taxi-drivers  who  consent  to  pick  up  fares  at  a  certain  London 
restaurant  at  night  have  supper  given  to  them  by  the  manage- 
ment.] 

First  Taxi.  "  WHATKVEU  'AVE  YER  GOT  THEM  TOGS  ON  FOR 
ALBBRT  ? " 

Second  ditto.  "  ALWAYS  DBESS  FOR  SUPPER  DOWN  TOWN  NOW- 
ADAYS, OLD  BEAN." 


Wo  are  now  able  to  state  that  the 
wedding  of  Princess  PATHICIA  and 
Commander  KAMSAY  passed  off  with- 
out a  hymeneal  ode  from  the  POET 
LATHKA i i . 

* 

We  understand  that  a  lady  operator 
who    was    impudent   to    the    District 
Supervisor  on  the  telephone  the  other 
day  would  have    been  severely   repri- 
manded   but     for    her    plea    thai 
mistook  him  for  a  subscriber. 
#  * 

It  is  reported  that  the  paper  shortage 
i  is  soon  to  bo  remedied.  In  these  days 
of  expensive  boots  this  should 
be  good  news  to  people  who 
travel  to  and  from  the  City  by 
Tube  on  foot. 

We  hear  privately  that  one 
of  our  leading  dailies  has  fixed 
April  14th  as  the  date  on  which 
its  office  "correspondent"  will 
first  hoar  the  note  of  the  cuc- 
koo in  Epping  Forest. 
f  * 

Several  suspicious  cases  of 
sickness  are  reported  among 
the  aborigines  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  they  are  due  to  in- 
fluenza or  to  the  native  custom 
of  partaking  heavily  of  snake- 
pie  on  the  eve  of  Lent. 

Nottingham  will  hold  its 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eighth 
annual  Goose  Fair  this  year, 
and  a  local  paper  has  made 
a  distinct  hit  by  stating  that 
it  is  "  the  oldest  gathering  of 
its  kind  except  the  House  of 
Commons."  .. 


pounds  of  American  bacon  have  been 
declared  unfit  for  food  by  the  Maryle- 
Why  this  invidious 


bone  magistrate. 

distinction '.' 


"A  man,"  says  Mr.  Justice  KUNKEL 
of  Pennsylvania,  "  has  full  rights  in  his 
own  home  against  everyone  but  his 
wife."  It  is  surmised  that  his  Honour 
never  kept  a  cook. 

>:v* 

Wo   arc  informed   that  the  dispute 


it  was  almost  contra 
a  very  serious  thing 


Charged  at  Hove  with  bigamy  a  sol- 
dier stated  that  he  remembered  nothing 
about  his  second  marriage  and  pleaded 
that  he  was  absent-minded.  A  very 
good  plan  is  to  tie  a  knot  in  your  boot- 
lace every  time  you  get  married. 
''•'•...* 

A  sorry  blow  has  been  dealt  at  those 
who  maintain  we  are  not  a  commercial 
race.  "  You  gave  me  prussic  acid  in 
mistake  for  quinine  this  morning,"  a 
man  told  a  chemist  the  other  day. 
"  Is  that  so?"  said  the  chemist;  "then 

you  owe  me  another  twopence." 

*   *  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr.  0  hark-* 

TI        11       L        Ci*    /  '  a  full-bl°°ded  Sioux  Indian,  and  thu 

For    the    benefit    of   those    about    to    only   full-blooded  literary    man    among    the 

emigrate  we  have  pleasure  in  furnishing  i  N°rth  American  Indiana." — American  Paper. 
the  exclusive  information  that  very  We  could  spare  some  of  our  full- 
shortly  there  will  be  big  openings  in  blooded  literary  men  if  there  is  a  short- 
America  for  corkscrew-Btraighteners.  age  in  America. 


President  EBERT,  according 
to  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  is  to 
have  a  Chief  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. One  of  his  first  duties, 
in  which  he  will   have  the  advice  of 
prominent  musicians,  will  be  to  fix  an 
authorised  style  of  eating  Sauerkraut 
which  shall  be  impressive  yet  devoid 
of  ostentation. 

"  A  woman's  sphere  was  her  own  home,  that 
she  should  earn  hot  own  living  was  inimical 
to  domestic  happiness  ; 
bonus  morus,  which  is 
indeed."—  Scots  Paper. 

It  certainly  would  be  for  Smith  mi.  if 
he  said  it  in  class. 


MONUMENTS   OF  THE  WAR. 

LET  those  who  fear  lest  Memory  should  mislay 

Our  triumphs  gathered  all  across  the  map ; 
Lest  other  topics— like  the  weather,  say, 

Or  jazzing— should  supplant  the  recent  scrap  ; 
Or  lest  a  future  race  whose  careless  lot 

Lies  in  a  League  of  Nations,  lapped  amid 
Millennial  balm,  bo  unaware  of  what 

(Largely  for  their  sakes)  we  endured  and  did  ;— 

Let  such  invite  our  architects  to  plan 

Great  monumental  works  in  steel  and  stone, 

Certain  to  catch  the  eye  of  any  man 

And  make  our  victories  generally  known  ; 

Lot  a  new  bridge  at  Charing  Cross  be  built, 
In  Eegent  Street  a  deathless  quadrant  set, 

And  on  them  be  inscribed  in  dazzling  gilt :— - 

"  IN    CASE    BY    INADVERTENCE    WE    FORGET." 

Or   eloquent  in  ruin  unrestored, 

Leave  the  Cloth  Hall  to  be  the  pilgrim's  quest, 
Baring  her  ravaged  beauty  to  record 

The  Culture  of  the  Bosch  when  at  his  best; 
At  Albert,  even  where  it  bit  the  ground, 

Low  let  the  Image  lie  and  tell  its  fate, 
Poignant  memento,  like  our  own  renowned 

ALBERT  Memorial  (close  to  Prince's  Gate). 

For  me,  the  tablets  of  my  heart,  I  ween, 

Sufficiently  recall  these  fateful  years; 
1  need  no  monument  for  keeping  green 

All  that  I  suffered  in  the  Volunteers; 
Therefore  I  urge  the  Army  Council,  at 

Its  earliest  leisure,  please — next  week  would  do — 
To  raze  the  hutments  opposite  my  flat, 

That  still  impinge  on  my  riparian  view.       0.  S. 

A    PAIR    OF    MILITARY    GLOVES. 

IT  was  in  Italy,  on  my  way  home  from  Egypt  to  be 
demobilised,  that  I  decided  to  buy  a  pair  of  warm  gloves 
from  Ordnance. 

After  being  directed  by  helpful  other  ranks  to  the  A.S.C. 
Depot,  the  Camp  Commandant's  Office  and  the  Y.M.C.A., 
I  found  myself,  at  the  end  of  a  morning's  strenuous 
walking,  confronted  by  notices  on  a  closed  door  stating 
that  this  was  the  Officers'  Payment  Issue  Department;  that 
this  was  the  Officers'  Entrance  to  the  Officers'  Payment 
Issue  Department ;  that  smoking  was  strictly  prohibited; 
and  that  the  office  would  re-open  at  14.00. 

I  went  away  to  lunch. 

At  14.01  I  knocked  out  my  pipe  conscientiously  anc 
entered.  From  14.01  to  14.50  I  watched  a  Captain  of  the 
E.A.F.  smoking  cigarettes  and  choosing  a  pair  of  socks, 
and  studied  notices  to  the  effect  that  this  was  the  Officers 
Payment  Issue  Department ;  that  only  Officers  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Officers'  Payment  Issue  Department 
that  smoking  was  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  that  the  office 
would  close  at  16.00. 

At  last  I  heard  the  E.A.F.  man  explain  that,  by  James 
he  had  an  appointment  at  three,  and  would  return,  olc 
bean — er,  Corporal — in  the  morning  to  see  about  those 
dashed  socks.  The  Corporal  behind  the  counter  blew  awaj 
a  pile  of  cigarette  ash  and  regarded  me  distrustfully. 

"  Only  one  pair  of  gloves  left,  Sir,"  he  said.  "  Gloves 
woollen,  knitted,  pairs  one,  one-and-tenpence." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  I  said.  "They'll  do  nicely 
I'll  take  them  now." 

But  of  course  I  didn't.   At  15.00 1  was  in  another  building 


vatching  another  Corporal  make  out  an  indent  in  quadru- 
licato  for  "loves,  woollen,  knitted,  officers,  for  the  use  of, 
airs  one.  At  15.05  I  was  in  another  building,  getting  the 
ulent  stamped  and  countersigned.  At  15.12  I  was  in 
nother  building,  exchanging  it  for  a  buff  form  in  duplicate. 
U  15.20  I  re-entered  the  Issue  Department  and  went 
lu-ough  the  motions  of  taking  up  the  gloves. 

"  Excuse   me,  Sir,"  said  the  Corporal,  skilfully  sliding 
hem  away ;  "  you  must  first  produce  your  Field  Advance 
Book  as  a  proof  of  identity." 

"  I  'in  afraid  I  haven't  a  proper  Field  Advance  Book, 
xplained.  "  You  see,  in  Egypt,  where  I  come  from— that 
s,  I  was  attached,  you  know,  to  the — well,  in  short,  I 
aven't  a  proper  Field  Advance  Book,  as  I  said  before. 
But  I  have  here  an  A.B.  64  issued  in  lieu  thereof— they  do 
hat  in  Egypt,  you  know — and  I  have  my  identity  discs, 
ny  demobilisation  papers,  my  cheque-book  —  oh,  and 
leaps  of  other  things  which  would  prove  to  you  that  I  am 
eally  me.  Besides,  my  name  is  sewn  inside  the  back  of 
my  tunic.  And  my  shirt,"  I  added  hopefully. 

"  If  you  haven't  a  Field  Advance  Book,  Sir,"  said  the 
Corporal  coldly,  "  your  only  course  is  to  obtain  a  certificate 
)f  identity  from  the  Camp  Commandant." 

"But,  look  here,  Corporal,"  I  protested,  "it  would  take 
lie  a  quarter-of-an-hour  to  get  to  the  Commandant's  office 
and  another  quarter  to  get  back.  I  'm  sure  I  couldn't  get 

certificate  of  identity  under  an  hour  and  a-half.  It  is 
low  twenty-five  past  three.  You  close  at  four.  To-morrow 
norning  at  five  ac  emma  I  entrain  for  Cherbourg.  .  .  . 
You  see  how  impossible  it  all  is,  Corporal." 

"Sorry,  Sir,"  said  the  Corporal.  "I'm  not  allowed  to 
ssue  the  gloves  without  your  Field  Advance  Book  or  a 
certificate  of  identity." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?"  I  asked  weakly.  "Think, 
Corporal,  how  cold  it  will  be  across  Italy  and  France  with- 
out gloves.  I  've  been  in  the  East  for  over  four  years,  and 

might  get  pneumonia  and  die,  you  know." 

"  I  should  try  the  Camp  Commandant,  Sir,"   he   said. 

It  may  not  take  so  long  as  you  think." 

At  15.41  I  was  outside  the  Camp  Commandant's  office 

with  my  A.B. 64,  identity  discs,  demobilisation  papers  and 

heque-book  ready  to  hand,  and  my  tunic  loosened  at  the 

neck. 

At  15.42  I  entered  the  office  with  some  diffidence. 

At  15.43  I  was  outside  again,  dazed  and  a  little  frightened, 
>vith  a  certificate  of  identity  in  my  hand.  It  was  the  fastest 
piece  of  work  I  have  ever  known  in  the  Army.  And  I  might 
iiave  been  Mr.  GEORGE  EOBEY  in  disguise  for  all  they  knew 
in  the  office — or  cared. 

"Sorry,  Sir,"  said  the  Corporal  in  the  Officers'  Payment 
Issue  Department  at  15.59,  "  the  gloves  were  sold  to 
another  officer  while  you  were  away." 

ONE  OF  THE  PUSCH  BRIGADE. 


On  Half  Rations. 

'Two  officers  will  be  received  as  paying  guests.    Comfortable  horn 
Treated  as  one  of  the  family." — Daily  J'o/'cc. 

The  italics  emphasize  our  own  feeling  with  regard  to  this 
niggardly  arrangement. 

"  V.A.D.— Required  for  Shell-shock  Hospital  under  B.R.C.S.,  Piano 
Billiard  Table  and  Gramophone.  Will  any  hospital  closing  down  am 
having  same  for  sale,  kindly  communicate  with  Secretary." — Times. 

We  do  not  know  what  sort  of  work  the  V.A.D.  is  expecte( 
to  do  under  the  piano  and  billiard  table,  but  we  presun* 
that  her  consent  would  be  required,  and  that  she  woulc 
not  be  sold,  so  to  speak,  over  her  own  head. 
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THE   TURN   OF  THE   TIDE. 

JOHN  BULL.     -I    DON'T    SAY    I'M    QUITE    COMFORTABLE    YET,    BUT    I    CEBTAINLY    DO 
EM    TO    BE    GETTING    IT    A    LITTLE    LESS    IN    THE    NECK." 
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[.\IAHOH  VI,  1919. 


SCENE. — Amateur  Theatrical  Rehearsal. 

Author.  "NOT  SO  MUCH   'GAGGING,'  MY  LAD.      JUST  SPEAK  MY  LINES,   AND  THEN  ftv.tfi  FOB  THE  LAUGH. 
Tommy  (on  short  leave).  "WHAT!    AND  BISK  C.B.  FOB  OVEBSTAYING  MY  LEAVE?" 


ON    THE    RHINE. 

i. 

"  FEE-FI-FO-FUM,  I  am  a  bold  and 
infamous  Hun,  I  am,  I  am." 

We  are  obliged  to  repeat  this  con- 
tinually to  ourselves  in  order  to  present 
the  stern  and  forbidding  air  which  is 
supposed  to  mark  our  dealings  with 
the  inhabitants.  For,  look  you,  we 
have  usurped  the  place  of  the  Royal 
Jocks  on  the  "  right  flank  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,"  and  are  on  outpost  duty, 
with  our  right  resting  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ehine,  while  in  front  the  notice- 
boards,  "  Limit  of  Cologne  Bridgehead," 
stare  at  us. 

No  longer  are  we  the  pleasant,  easy- 
going, pay-through-the-nose  people  that 
we  were.  No  longer  does  our  daily  rou- 
tine include  the  smile  for  Mademoiselle, 
the  chipping  of  Madame,  or  the  half- 
penny for  the  little  ones.  No,  we  steel 
ourselves  steadily  to  the  grim  task  en- 
trusted to  us,  and  struggle  to  offer  a 
perfect  picture  of  stolid  indifference  to 
anybody's  welfare  but  our  own.  "  Fee- 
fi-fo-fum." 

What  does  Thomas  think  of  it  all? 
Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  caught 
him  thinking  very  much  about  it. 


Gloating  seems  foreign  to  his  nature 
somehow,  and  I  don't  think  he  will 
ever  make  a  really  good  Hun.  He  is 
rather  like  a  child  who  for  four  years 
has  been  crying  incessantly  for  the 
moon.  Having  got  it,  he  says,  "  Well, 
I  'm  glad  I  've  got  it ;  now  let  "s  get  on 
with  something  else,"  and  takes  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  silly  old 
moon  he  has  acquired  with  so  much 
trouble. 

There  are  two  things  to  which  he 
cannot  quite  accustom  himself :  not 
being  allowed  to  fraternize  with  the 
inhabitants  and  the  realisation  that  his 
laboriously  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  is  no  longer  of  any 
avail.  He  will  never  quite  get  over 
the  former  of  these  two  disabilities,  but 
he  is  coping  courageously  with  the 
latter.  For  instance,  in  place  of  the 
"  No  bon  "  of  yesterday,  "  Nix  goot  " 
now  explains  that  "  Your  saucepan  I 
borrowed  has  a  hole  in  it;  please,  I 
didn't  do  it."  For  the  rest,  change  of 
environment  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence to  him.  Given  a  cooker,  a  water- 
cart  and  the  necessary  rations,  a  British 
oasis  will  appear  and  be  prepared  to 
nourish  in  any  old  desert  you  like. 

No,  I  am  wrong.    There  is  another 


diflioulty  which  as  yet  he  has  not  been 
able  entirely  to  overcome.  I  cannot 
describe  the  consternation  which  came 
over  the  Company  when  I  informed 
them  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  to  scrounge  ;  in  fact,  I  forbade  it. 
At  first  they  thought  it  was  just  a 
Company  Commander's  humour  and 
paid- it  the  usual  compliments  of  the 
parade ;  but  when  they  found  I  was 
serious  they  were  simply  appalled.  It 
was  as  if  I  had  taken  the  very  spice 
out  of  their  existence.  Not  to  be  able 
to  gdi  ou*t  and  "  win  "  a  handful  of  fuel 
for  the  evening's  fug  and  for  the  brow- 
ing of  those  unwholesome  messes  in  the 
tin  canteen  ?  Bolshevism  itself  could 
not  Jiave  propounded  a  more  revolu- 
tionary principle.  Heartbroken  some 
of  the  old  soldiers  came  to  me  after- 
wards. "  What  are  we  to  do,  Sir  ?  " 
they  said.  "  We  only  go  on  guard  four 
hours  in  sixteen  ;  wo  must  do  some- 
thing the  rest  of  the  time."  Sternly 
I  bade  them  think  of  scrounging  as  a 
thing  of  the  past— a  thing  of  glorious 
memory  only  to  be  spoken  of  round 
the  fires  at  homo.  If  they  wanted  any- 
thing in  the  meantime  to  add  to  their 
material  comfort  they  were  to  come  to 
me  for  it. 
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Itestaurant  Commitrionaire  (to  departing  client,  u-Jio  is  scarcliiny  far  a  tip).  "Now  THEN,  SIB,  HUBBY  UP;   DON'T  KEEP  MB  WAITING 

I1KUE  AM/  NIUHT." 


For  let  mo  toll  you,  all  you  demo- 
bilised wallahs  who  know  only  those 
countries  where  the  necessities  of  life 
were  matters  of  private  enterprise — let 
me  tell  you  that  in  this  village,  if  I  say 
that  I  require  coal,  coal  is  here,  and 
with  it  the  Biirgermeister  inquiring 
politely  if  my  needs  are  satisfied.  We 
must  have  beds?  The  spare  beds  of 
tho  village  are  forthcoming.  If  we 
want  baths  for  the  men,  our  Mr.  Carfax, 
who  speaks  a  language  which  the  in- 
habitants pretend  to  understand,  goes 
round  to  tho  householders  and  explains 
the  necessity.  Should  there  be  any 
difficulty  he  explains  further  that  it 
would  ho  muck  better,  don't  they  think, 
and  much  more  convenient  if  the  men 
visited  the  houses,  rather  than  that 
baths  should  be  carried  to  some  central 
place ?  It  is  invariably  found  to  be 
preferable  for  all  concerned. 

Bathing  has  now  become  a  pleasure 
to  all,  except,  perhaps,  to  Nijinsky,  our 
Pole  from  Commercial  Eoad,  East.  On 
being  presented  (for  the  first  time,  I 
gather)  to  a  first-class  bathroom  with 
geyser  complete,  he  evinced  signs  of 
great  uneasiness.  In  fact  he  seemed 
to  think  that  this  was  making  a  parade 
of  a  purely  private  matter.  The  Ser- 


geant-Major, being  called  in,  exhorted 
him  to  "  get  in  and  give  the  thing  a 
trial,"  at  which  Nijinsky  flung  up  his 
hands  in  characteristic  fashion  and 
said,  "  Veil,  it 's  somethink  fur  nothink, 
anyhow,"  and  they  left  him  to  it.  The 
rest  of  the  story  ig  concerned  with  his 
turning  off  the  water  in  the  geyser  and 
leaving  the  gas  on,  of  a  loud  explosion 
and  the  figure  of  Nijinsky,  fat  and 
frightened,  fleeing  through  the  main 
street  dressed  in  an  Army  towel.  Sub- 
sequently I  heard  him  expressing 
forcibly  a  fixed  determination  never, 
never  to  be  persuaded  against  his  will 
again. 

Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be 
a  IIuu.  Every  day  we  go  about  telling 
one  another  what  Huns  we  are  and 
how  we  love  our  hunnishness.  And 
yet,  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don't  believe  all  our  efforts  amount  to 
anything  really ;  they  wouldn't  deceive 
a  child — and  in  fact  they  don't.  For 
ever  since  we  came  here  one  can't  help 
noticing  that  the  little  tiny  natives  have 
acquired  an  extraordinarily  good  imi- 
tation of  Tommy's  salute,  and,  though 
Subalterns  and  Sergeant-Majors  may 
go  about  gnashing  their  teeth  and 
wearing  expressions  of  frightful  fero- 


city, still  the  youngsters  grin  fearlessly 
as  they  raise  their  tiny  fingers.  They 
know  it  isn't  real.  They  know  a  Hun 
when  they  see  him  all  right ;  what  child 
doesn't? 

And  I  caught  our  Mr.  Carfax  picking 
one  of  them  up  from  the  gutter  the  other 
day  and  soothing  its  tears  with  tho 
baby-talk  of  all  nations.  I  told  him  he 
was  fraternising  abominably  and  was 
not  being  a  true  Hun. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  can't  leave  a 
child  yelling  in  a  puddle,  can  you?  " 

And,  damn  it,  you  can't,  so  what 's 
the  use  of  trying  to  be  hunnish  ?  L. 

Rapid  Promotion. 
From  a  Parliamentary  report : — 
"Colonel    Seely    mentioned  .    .    .      Major- 
General  Seely  said  .  .  .     General  Seely,  re- 
plying .  .  ." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  canonical  proceedings  for  tho  beatifi- 
cation of  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  Christopher 
Columbus  have  been  definitely  abandoned.  As 
the  result  of  a  very  close  investigation,  it  was 
decided  that  these  two  candidates  lacked 
certain  necessary  qualifications;  Pius  IX. 
had  signed  death  sentences  and  Christopher 
Columbus  was  held  responsible  for  massacres." 

Sunday  Paper. 

This  news,  we  understand,  has  caused 
a  painful  impression  at  Amerongea. 
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Cook  (Mowing  lierself  to  be  engaged).  "  ONE  MOKE  QUESTION,  M'LADY.     CAN  YOU  COOK?" 
Her Lulyship.  "REALLY,  I  DON'T  THINK  THAT  NEED  MATTER." 

Cook.   "OH— DON'T  IT?      I  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHO'S  GOISQ    TO  BE  THE  SEAL  MISTRESS." 


THE  CREAT  COLD-CURE  DEBATE. 

IN  view  of  the  prevalence  of  colds 
and  the  varying  counsels  given  to  their 
patients  by  our  leading  so-called  healers, 
a  mass  meeting  of  doctors  and  public 
men  was  recently  convened,  with  the 
hope  that  some  useful  results  might 
follow. 

None  did. 

The  Chairman  in  his  opening  re- 
marks said  that  colds  were  at  once  the 
commonest  complaints  to  which  human ' 
beings  were  subject  and  the  least  under- 
stood by  the  faculty.  It  -was  scan- 
dalous that  so  little  serious  attention 
should  be  paid  to  them  by  physicians. 
A  scientific  investigator  should  be  as 
proud  of  discovering  a  preventive  for 
colds  as  a  scheme  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy. But  it  was  not  so.  E'e- 
searchers  were  applauded  for  com- 
pounding new  and  more  deadly  ex- 
plosives aud  poisonous  gas,  while  the 
whole  mystery  of  colds  remained  un- 
plunibed.  The  situation  was  scan- 
dalous. (Loud  sneezes.) 

Letters  were  read,  among  others, 
from  Lord  Noiu'iiciJFKK.TMr.  SNOWDEN 
and  Sir  JOHN  SIMON,  all  saying  that 
from  recent  experience  they  could  affirm 
that  an  equable  cold  temperature  was 
conducive  to  the  avoidance  of  catarrh. 


In  short,  an  excellent  means  of  escap- 
ing cold  was  to  be  out  in  the  cold. 

A  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  said  .that  all  that  was  necessary 
to  avoid  colds  was  to  keep  fit  and  not 
approach  infection.  Having  offered 
this  very  practical  advice  the  speaker 
gathered  up  his  papers  and  left  the 
room. 

Sir  Septicus  Jermyn,  the  famous  phy- 
sician, urged  that  the  best  preventive 
for  colds  was  to  keep  warm.  One  should 
wear  plenty  of  thick  clothing  and  espe- 
cially cover  the  neck  and  throat.  A 
respirator  was  an  excellent  thing.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  ear- 
flaps  to  his  patients,  with  beneficial 
results.  A  night-cap  was  also  a  great 
help. 

Sir  Eufus  Hardy,  the  famous  phy- 
sician, protested  that  colds  were  for  the 
most  part  negligible.  People  took  them 
much  too  seriously.  The  best  treat- 
ment was  to  be  Spartan  —  wear  the 
lightest  clothes,  abjure  mufflers,  and, 
whenever  you  could  find  a  draught, 
sit  in  it. 

Mr.  BERNARD  SHAW  said  that  all  this 
cold-catching  was  nonsense.  He  per- 
sonally had  never  had  a  cold  in  his  life. 
And  why  ?  Because  he  lived  healthily ; 
he  wore  natural  wool,  retained  his 
beard,  ate  no  meut  and  drank  no 


wine.  Lunatics  who  wore  fancy  tweeds, 
shaved,  devoured  their  fellow-creatures 
and  imbibed  poisonous  acids  were  bound 
to  catch  cold.  Besuming  his  Jaeger 
halo,  Mr.  SHAW  then  left. 

Sir  Bluffon  Gay,  the  famous  physi- 
cian, stated  that  in  his  experience  colds 
were  necessary  evils  which  often  served 
useful  ends  in  clearing  the  system.  For 
that  reason  he  was  against  any  treat- 
ment that  served  to  stop  them.  The 
instantaneous  cold  cures  "  which  were 
advertised  so  freely  filled  him  with  sus- 
picion. Colds  should  be  unfettered. 

Mr.  Le  Hay  Fevre,  K.C.,  represent- 
ing the  Ancient  Order  of  Haberdashers, 
said  that  he  was  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  last  speaker.  Colds  should  be 
allowed  to  take  their  course.  Nothing 
was  so  bad  as  to  cheek  them. 

Sir  Borneo  Path,  the  famous  physi- 
cian, asserted  that  colds  were  far  more 
serious  things  than  people  thought. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  cold  pure  and  simple ;  colds 
were  invariably  manifestations  of  other 
and  deeper  trouble.  His  own  specific 
was  a  long  period  of  complete  rest  and 
careful  but  not  meagre  dieting,  followed 
by  change  of  air,  if  necessary  travel  to 
the  South  of  France.  (Loud  coughs 
and  cheers.) 

Mr.   Bolus,    K.C.,    representing   the 
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••(to  N.C.O.  in  charge  of Chinese  labour  party).  "I  SUPPOSE  THESE  CHINKS  BLOW  THEMSKI.VI  -.s  i  i'  SOMETIMES,  no.VT  THEY?" 
Corporal.   "  OH,   NOTHIXU   TO  SPEAK  OF,    SIR— NOT  NEAR  AS  MUCH  AS  THEY  USED  TO." 


Chemists  and  Druggists'  Union,  said 
that  it  was  felt  very  strongly  that  the 
seriousness  of  colds  should  not  be 
minimised,  but  that  foreign  travel  was 
an  error.  No  malady  was  so  much 
helped  by  the  timely  and  constant  em- 
ployment of  remedies  at  home.  He 
trusted  that  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker  would  speedily  be  contradicted 
by  a  competent  authority. 

Sir  Consul  Tait,  the  famous  physi- 
cian, hold  that  alcohol  was  the  greatest 
provocative  of  colds;  aspirin  was  their 
greatest  enemy. 

Sir  Tablloyd  George,  the  famous 
physician,  observed  that  a  glass  of  hot 
whisky  and  lemon-juice  on  going  to  bed 
was  a  sovran  remedy.  Aspirin  was  to 
be  avoided,  but  quinine  had  its  uses. 

Mr.  AUNOLU  BENNETT  said  that  pro- 
bably no  ono  know  more  about  the  way 
that  other  people  should  behave  than 
ho  did.  He  had  written  twelve  man- 
uals on  the  subject  and  intended  to 
\vrito  twenty-six  more,  by  \vhicli  time 
he  would  have  covered  the  whole  field 
of  human  endeavour.  Any  one  who 
had  iv;ul  his  book,  The  Plain  Man  and 
hia  \\'if<!  and  their  Plainer  Children, 
would  remember  that  one  chapter  was 
devoted  to  the  cause,  evasion  and  cure 
of  colds,  lie  would  not  at  the  moment 
say  more  than  that  the  work  was  pro- 
curable at  all  bookshops.  He  should 


like  to  address  tho  meeting  at  fuller 
length,  but  as  he  was  suffering  from  a 
very  stubborn  cold  he  must  hurry  back 
to  bed. 

Mr.  H.  G.  WELLS  remarked  that  he 
always  found  that  the  best  corrective 
for  a  cold  was  to  write  another  novel 
of  modern  domestic  life.  He  had  even 
heard  of  the  perusal  of  some  of  his 
novels  as  a  substitute  for  coal. 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW  said  that  there  was 
no  prophylactic  against  colds  so  effica- 
cious as  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it. 
Since  he  had  formed  the  habit  of  flying 
backwards  and  forwards  from  Paris  he 
had  been  free  from  any  trouble  of  that 
kind.  He  recommended  a  seat  at  the 
Peace  Conference  and  constant  aviation 
to  all  sufferers. 

Sir  Blandon  Swaivo,  the  famous  phy- 
sician, contended  that  there  was  no 
sense  in  tho  fresh-air  theory.  Booms 
should  be  hermetically  sealed. 

Mr.  SMILLIK  said  that  he  had  given 
the  matter  tho  closest  attention,  and 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  preventive  of  a  cold  in  the 
head  so  complete  aud  drastic  as  de- 
capitation. 

The  meeting  was  considering  Mr. 
SMILLIE'S  suggestion  when  our  re- 
porter, who  had  contracted  a  chill 
during  Mr.  BERNARD  SHAW'S  remarks, 
took  his  departure. 


Journalistic  Enterprise. 
"NEWS   BY   TELEGRAPH   AND   • 

TELEPHONE. 
To-day  is  Pancake  Day." 

Daily  Mail,  March  4. 

"HIGH-CLASS  FISH  DURING 

THE  LBNTBN  SEASON. 
All  kinds  arrive  daily  direct  from  the  coast, 
and  prices  the  maximum  when  possible." 

Advt.  in  Provincial  Pai>tr. 
To  judge  by  our  own  fishmonger,  they 
always  arc  possible. 

From  the  report  of  a  prosecution  for 
selling  eggs  above  the  controlled  price : 

"  Mr. ,  for  tho  defence,  contended  that 

the  lay  mind  could  assume  that  new-laid  eggs 
laid  by  the  vendor's  fowls  were  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Order." — Birmingiiain  Daily  Pott. 

In  a  poultry  case  the  opinion  of  the 
"  lay  mind  "  should  have  been  conclu- 
sive, but  the  Bench  decided  otherwise. 

"  When  is  the  State  going  to  help  mothers 
with  large  families  ?  If  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  100  per  cent.,  then  for  eight  persons 
the  increase  is  800  per  cent. 

How  many  mothers  with   eight  iu  family 
have  received  an  increase  of  800  per  cent,  in 
their  income  since  1014  ? — W.  W. ,  London." 
Daily  Skclch. 

"  W.  W.,  London,"  should  not  be 
allowed  to  squander  his  gifts  on  the 
daily  Press.  We  want  a  statistician 
like  this  to  tot  up  the  German  indem- 
nity. 
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THE    WATCH    DOGS. 


MY  DKAH  CHARLES, — You  are  a  law- 
yer and  you  ought  to  know.  Yet  to 
myself,  when  I  compare  my  profits  with 
those  of  the  Government  in  this  deal, 
1  seem  a  model  of  innocence. 

Let  me  refresh  your  memory  of  the 
facts. 

In  the  Spring  of  1918  I  was  dis- 
pensing passports  to  deserving  cases 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, In  the  neutral  country  where 
I  was  doing  this  there  was  a  very  wicked 
and  a  very  plausible  man,  whom  we 
will  call  Mr.  Abrahams  (lie  has  had  so 
many  surnames  at  one  time  and  another 
that  a  new  one  cannot  do  him  any 
harm).  Rate  of  exchange  stood  at  the 
figure  of  twenty  local  francs  to  the 
pound  sterling,  and,  as  you  would  put 
it,  other  things  were  equal. 

Mr.  Abrahams  was  obsessed  with 
a  desire  to  see  England,  entirely  for 
its  own  sake.  England,  also  thinking 
entirely  of  itself,  was  obsessed  with 
a  desire  not  to  see  Mr.  Abrahams. 
Mr.  Abrahams  came  to  my  office,  said 
nice  things  about  mo  to  my  face  and 
begged  rne  to  let  him  go.  I  said  nice 
things  to  him,  and  told  him  I  would  if 
I  could,  but  I  couldn't.  He  took  this  to 
mean  I  could  if  I  would,  but  I  wouldn't. 
He  offered  me  cash  down ;  a  cheque 
"or  five  pounds  sterling,  or  a  note  for 
a  hundred  francs  ;  I  could  have  it  which 
way  I  liked.  We  should  call  it  for  ap- 
searance'  sake  a  gift  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  better  prosecution 
of  the  War. 

I  thanked  him  cordially  on  behalf 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,  but  re- 
gretted that  I  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control. 
Eefusing  to  believe  there  could  be  any 
circumstances  which  could  stand  up 
against  an  officer  of  my  power,  posi- 
tion and  force,  he  produced  a  note  for 
a  hundred  francs  and  put  it  on  my 
table.  He  then  withdrew,  meaning 
(I  gathered)  to  return  to  the  attack  as 
soon  as  the  money  had  sunk  in.  From 
this  point  on,  Mr.  Abrahams  disappears 
from  the  story.  It  is  not  the  first  or 
only  story,  as  the  police  will  tell  you, 
from  which  Mr.  Abrahams  has  dis- 
appeared. 

My  report  to  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment did  not  omit  a  full  mention  of  the 
matter  of  the  five  pounds  or  hundred 
francs  offered.  It  begged  for  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  disposal  of  the  booty 
which,  it  stated,  lay  in  my  "Suspense" 
basket.  No  instructions  could  be  got 
though  frequent  messages,  saying  "May 
we  now  have  an  answer,  please  ?  "  were 
sent  Weeks  passed,  and  every  morn- 
ing I  was  tempted  by  the  sight  of  that 


note  for  a  hundred  francs  lying  in  the 
basket.  My  moral  gradually  declined. 
So  did  the  rate  of  exchange.  So  did 
the  barometer. 

There  came  a  day,  the  weather  being 
such  that  any  man  who  could  sin  would 
sin,  when  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  cheque 
made  out  for  live  pounds  which  I  was 
about  to  casli  for  lack  of  ready  francs, 
and  when  the  rate  of  exchange  had  got 
as  low  as  nineteen  francs  to  the  pound, 
which  would  mean  (I  rely  entirely  on 
the  evidence  of  the  hank  man)  ninety- 
five  francs  for  my  live  pounds.  Charles, 
I  fell.  Explaining  to  myself  that 
Mr.  Abrahams  had  clearly  intimated 
that  his  gift  to  the  Government  was 
alternatively  a  cheque  for  five  pounds 
or  a  note  for  a  hundred  francs,  I  put 
my  cheque  into  the  "Suspense"  bas- 
ket and  pocketed  the  note,  tints  making 
five  francs  pi'ofit. 

More  weeks  passed  ;  no  instructions 
came,  and  every  day  I  was  tempted  by 
the  sight  of  that  cheque.  One  bright 
summer  morning,  when  any  man  who 
had  any  goodness  in  him  could  not  help 
being  good,  and  when  the  rate  of  ex- 
change had  risen  to  twenty-one,  I  came 
to  my  office  full  of  noble  intentions 
and  hundred  franc  notes  of  my  own. 
I  may  mention  in  passing  that  it  takes 
very  little  money  to  fill  me  up.  I  had 
just  cashed  a  cheque  of  my  own  at  the 
rate  of  ahundred-and-fivo  francs  to  the 
five  pounds,  and  I  felt  robust  and  self- 
confident  and  ready  to  do  it  again. 
There,  on  the  top  of  my  "Suspense" 
basket,  lay  just  the  very  cheque  for  the 
purpose.  Charles,  I  fell  again.  Ex- 
plaining to  myself  that  Mr.  Abrahams 
had  clearly  intimated  that  his  gift  to 
the  Government  was  alternatively  a 
note  for  a  hundred  francs  or  a  cheque 
for  five  pounds,  I  put  a  note  for  a  hun- 
dred francs  into  the  "  Suspense"  basket, 
and  pocketed  the  cheque,  thus  making 
another  five  francs  profit. 

That,  my  Lord,  is  the  case  for  the 
prosecution;  but  you  may  as  well  have 
the  rest  of  the  story.  Instructions  or 
no  instructions,  I  thought  it  was  now 
time  to  send  the  note  for  a  hundred 
francs  to  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment said  it  had  no  use  for  francs 
in  England,  sent  back  the  note  to  me 
and  told  me  to  buy,  locally,  an  English 
cheque,  which  I  was  to  hold,  pendino- 
further  instructions.  It  took  some  time 
to  arrive  at  this  point,  and  meanwhile 
rate  of  exchange  had  had  a  serious 


^.^w      uou      UCKU      (I      tstJllOUS 

relapse.  The  hundred  franc  note  bought 
a  cheque  for  five  guineas.  Not  feeling 
strong  enough  to  pond  further  instruc- 
tions, I  at  once  sent  this  home.  More 
haste  less  speed :  I  forgot  to  endorse 
it.  After  another  period  the  cheque 
came  back  with  a  memo.  The  memo 
said:  (1)  His  Majesty's  Government 


had  no  love  or  use  for  unendorsed 
cheques  drawn  in  favour  of  other  peo- 
ple. (2)  His  Majesty's  Government 
requested  me  to  endorse  the  cheque, 
cash  it  locally  and  put  the  proceeds  to 
the  credit  side  of  my  expenses  account. 
(3)  His  Majesty's  Government  trusted 
that  Mr.  Abrahams  would  not  cause 
this  sort  of  trouble  again. 

Whether  it  was  the  stimulus  given 
by  this  memo,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
a  case  of  giving  up  the  drink  and  be- 
coming a  reformed  character,  rate  of 
exchange  had,  I  found  when  I  went  to 
carry  out  orders,  risen  to  and  stuck  at 
the  dizzy  height  of  twenty-three  francs 
and  twenty  centimes  to  the  pound. 
His  Majesty's  Government  has  drawn 
in  the  long  run  (the  very  long  run)  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
francs  and  e'ighty  centimes,  thus  mak- 
ing more  than  twice  as  heavy  a  profit 
as  I  had.  And  yet  you  have  the  im- 
pudence to  tell  me  that  I  am  guilty  of 
embezzlement,  with  corruption. 

I  can  only  say  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  a  lawyer. 

I   can   only   add   that   I   should  be 
happy  to  be  His  Majesty's  Government. 
With  all  best  wishes  and  enclosing 
stamps  for  eighty  centimes  as  repre- 
senting  your   share   of    the    proceeds 
(including  fee  for  opinion), 
I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely,     HENRY. 

PIVOTS. 

"  Bermondsey  Bill,"  who  used  to  be 
The  idol  of  the  N.S.C., 
Began  to  fight  in  17 — 
P.T.  instructor,  very  keen, 
Teaching  recruits  to  jab  the  faces 
Of  dummy  Germans  at  the  bases. 
But  Bill,  I  see,  is  booked  to  box 
Tomkins,  the  Terror  of  the  Docks, 
And  nobody  should  feel  surprised 
That  Bill  has  been  demobilised. 

Although  the  War  upset,  I  fear, 

John  Jones's  pacifist  career, 

He  did  not  murmur  or  repine, 

But  hurried  to  the  nearest  mine, 

And  stuck  it  till  the  "  refugees  " 

Were  all  transplanted  overseas. 

In  France  he  saw  some  dreadful  scenes 

As  salesman  in  E.F.  canteens  ; 

But  when  the  Bosch  had  been  chastised 

He  was  at  once  demobilised. 


A  most  diverting  person,  Brosvn— 
The  "star"  comedian  in  Town, 
And,  since  he  donned  a  posh  Sam  B., 
O.C.  Amusements,  L.  of  C. 
He  steadfastly  refused  to  whine 
Because  he  never  saw  the  Lino, 
But  carried  on,  stout  fellow,  and 
Is  now  at  home,  I  understand. 
A  pivot  so  well-paid  and  prized 
Just  had  to  be  demobilised. 
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Officer  (on  leave).  "YOU'LL  BE  GLAD  TO  HAVE  THE  BISLEY  MEETIKG  REVIVED?" 

Veteran  Volunteer  Marktman.  "YES;   BUT  THERE'LL  BE  BOMB  POOH  SCORING.    You  SEE  THERE'S  BEEN  NO  SERIOUS  SHOOTING  FOR 

THU   LAST  FOUR  YEABS." 


OCCUPIED   OPERA. 


\  a  cold  wind  round  that  corner  of  the 
j  Rudolfplatz,  but  every  officer  and  every 
IT  was  a  chilly  morning  early  in  i  O.E.  turned  up  his  coat-collar,  stamped 
January.  The  Opera  at  Cologne  had  I  his  feet  and  determined  to  stick  it. 
just  become  recognised  as  the  principal  j  After  all,  from  the  time  when  he  waits 
attraction  of  the  place,  and  as  yet  there  |  his  turn  to  receive  his  first  suit  of 
was  no  suave  interpreter  in  attendance ,  khaki,  every  soldier  is  inured  to  stand- 
to  mediate  between  the  queue  of  repre- 1  ing  in  queues,  and  when  he  has  so  often 


I  discipli 

1   /"\r\ct£j/~iii  i 


sentatives  of  Britain's  military  power 
and  the  German  clerk  in  the  box-offico. 
I  suppose  that  in  some  handsome 
suite  of  apartments  iu  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  Cologne  an  exalted  personage 
with  red  trimmings  spends  his  whole 
time — office  hours,  of  course — in  devis- 
ing fresh  schemes  for  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  opera  tickets  to  the  British 
troops.  The  demand  for  them  is  always 
far  in  excess  of  the  number  reserved 
for  the  military,  and  fresh  schemes  for 
their  distribution  are  inaugurated  every 


still   in 
men   of 


the    days   when 
every  rank   and 


stood  half-an-hour  in  a  queue  for  the 
chance  of  a  penny  bowl  of  Y.M.C.A. 
tea  he  will  think  nothing  of  standing 
for  an  hour  for  a  seat  at  the  Opera. 
For  the  officers  no  doubt  the  situation 
had  the  attraction  of  novelty. 

By  the  time  the  office  opened  the 
queue  reached  from  the  Opera  House 
steps  nearly  to  the  tramway  Haltestelle, 
and  much  speculation  was  going  on  as 
to  how  many  would  be  sent  empty 
away.  Inch  by  inch  we  moved  forward, 
mounted  the  steps  one  by  one,  and  came 


within  the  relative  warmth  of  the  vesti- 
bule. At  last  the  weary  waiting-time 
was  over  ;  the  young  subaltern  stepped 


week. 

\\'o   were 
officers  and 

every  branch  of  the  Army  of  Occupa-  j  before  the  guichet  and,  pointing  to  a 
tion  used  to  wait  in  a  democratic  queue  j  handbill,  demanded  in  a  loud  and  digni- 
for  the  box-office  to  open  at  10  A.M.  It  fied  voice  a  ticket  for  next  Monday's  per- 
was  9.15  when  I  took  up  my  position,  formance  of  " KEINE  VORSTELLUNG  !" 
beaten  a  short  neck  by  a  very  young '  How  shall  I  describe  the  painful 
and  haughty  officer,  a  Second-Lieuten-  scene  that  followed — a  scene  in  which, 
ant  of  the  Blankshires.  There  is  always  !  as  a  mere  Tommy,  I  had  too  much 


me  to  intervene?  In  vain  the 
obsequious  purveyor  of  tickets  offered 
a  selection  of  the  world's  most  popular 
and  celebrated  operas  for  any  other  day 
but  Monday.  Nothing  would  do  for  my 
officer  but  Keine  Vorstellung.  Indeed, 
as  he  explained  in  his  best  and  loudest 
English,  Monday  was  his  only  free 
evening.  Keine  Vorstellung  he  wanted 
and  Keine  Vorstellung  he  must  have. 
Followed  reiteration,  expostulation,  vi- 
[  tuperation  in  yet  louder  English  than 
before,  and  when  at  last  he  turned  away 
without  his  ticket  he  was  still  convinced 
that  the  authority  of  the  Britische 
Bcsatzung  had  been  outraged  and  de- 
fied by  the  man  behind  the  window. 

I  often  wonder  what  he  said  when 
the  precise  meaning  of  those  two  mystic 
words  was  revealed  to  him.  I  like  to 
think  that  it  may  have  happened  at  the 
Eequisition  Office,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  procure  an  order  to  compel  that  re- 
calcitrant square-head  to  supply  him 
with  the  ticket  so  unwarrantably  with- 
held.   

"  Wanted  a  good  Cook  ;  kitchen-maid  kept ; 
small  fairy."— Provincial  Paper. 

It  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  a  really 
!  appreciative  mistress. 
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Little  Girl  (to  Bride  at  wedding  reception}.  "You  DON'T  LOOK  NEARLY  AS  HEED  AS  I  SHOULD  HAVE  THOUGHT. " 

Bride.  "DON'T  I,  DEAR?    BUT  WHY  DID  YOU  THINK  I  SHOULD  LOOK  TIBED?" 

Little  Girl.  "WELL,  I  HEARD  MUMMY  SAY  TO  DAD  THAT  YOU'D  BEEN  BUNKING  AFTEK  MB.  GOLDMOBE  FOB  MONTHS  AND  MONTHS." 


PTERO-DACTYLS. 

(Of  the  Pioneers  of  the  Air.) 
Daedalus,  once  in  the  island  of  Crete, 

Finding  his  host  tried  to  limit  his  scenery, 
Foiled  in  his  efforts  to  flee  on  his  feet, 

Went  and  invented  some  flying  machinery  ; 
Then,  when  he  thought  it  was  time  to  make  tracks 

Free  from  pursuit,  for  he  felt  he  could  dodge  any, 
Brought  out  his  wings,  which  he  fastened  with  was, 

Fitting  another  pair  on  to  his  progeny ; 
So,  if  the  legend  to  credence  can  wheedle  us, 
First  of  air-pilots  was  old  Father  Daedalus. 

Just  a  few  kicks  and  they  're  off  in  full  sail 

(Science  of  old  wasn't  hard  on  her  votary, 
So  little  mention  you  find  in  the  tale 

Made  of  propeller  or  joy-stick  or  rotary) ; 
Silently  skimming  along  in  the  air 

Spoke  the  paternal  and  prototype  pioneer, 
'•  Mind  that  your  altitude 's  low,  and  beware 

Fiery  Phcobus  you  don't  go  and  fly  a-near ! " 
Cautious  the  counsel,  but  Icarus  flouted  it, 
Flew  in  the  face  of  his  father  and  scouted  it. 

Lifting  his  nose  in  the  eye  of  the  sun, 

Waved  he  his  hand  to  his  wary  progenitor ; 

Higher  and  higher  he  banked  and  he  spun, 
Mounting  aloft  as  away  from  his  ken  he  tore. 


"  Who  's  this,"  said  Phoebus,  "  my  kingdom  affronts  ? 

Doubtless,  young  fellow,  your  conduct  you  think 

witty; 
I  '11  find  a  method  of  stopping  your  stunts ; 

Dear  shall  you  pay  for  precocious  propinquity." 
Forth  shot  his  beams  ere  the  flier  detected  'em, 
Melting  the  wax  on  his  wings  (that  connected  'em). 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  bottomless  sea 

Icarus  crashed  with  a  lightning  celerity, 
Leaving  a  name  for  the  ages  to  be. 

"  Ha  !"  chortled  Phoebus,  "  that  comes  of  temerity." 
See  from  the  sequel  the  fitness  of  things : 

Nearly  forgotten  this  early  adventure  is  ; 
Phoebus  is  beaten ;  Time's  whirligig  brings 

Still  its  revenge  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 
Over  the  sky,  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  it, 
Man  has  decidedly  now  got  the  best  of  it.         E.  A.  F. 

To  Psychical  Mediums. 

Extract  from  a  tradesman's  circular  : — 

"  Mr. ,  who  has  just  been  disembodied,  hopes  to  call  quite 

shortly  and  will,  we  trust,  be  allowed  to  book  forward  your  Spring 
term  requirements." 

"A  letter  sent  by  a  Government  Department  to  the  Hornsey  Borough 
Council  was  so  long  that  it  was  not  read  at  all."— Daily  Paper. 
But   if  you  think  that  will   discourage   them   you  don't 
know  our  bureaucrats. 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

inlay,  March  3nl. — The  terrors  of 
the  Statute  of  Anne  having  been  tempo- 
rarily removed,  Mr.  ACSTKN  CHAMHKK- 
I,AIN  headed  a  little  (juciii-  of  Ministers 
coming  up  to  take  the  Oatli.  How  the 
nlrcii'ly  crowded  Tre;i>-iry  Bench  is  in 
accommodate  tlic  new-comers  it  is 
difficult  "to  see,  hut  presumably  a  sys- 
tem of  reliefs  will  ho  arranged. 

The  present  epidemic:  WHS  discussed 
plain  NEWMAN  and  Sir  JOHN  KKI-.S 
wlio  were  not  agreed  as  to  whether 
port  is  a  "  proventativo "  or  a  "pre- 
ventive" of  influenza,  but  were  unani- 
mous in  thinking  that  far  too  little  of 
it  was  available. 

On  bearing  that  the  liability  of  agri- 
cultural shows  to  the  Entertainment 
Tax  depended  on  whether  instruction 
Was  combined  with  amusement,  Colonel 
\\  'i::t;ALr.i  pertinently  asked  who  was  to 
decide  where  amusement  ends  and  edu- 
cation begins.  Talking  of  education, 
I  shall  in  future,  following  Mr.  II.  A. 
L.  L-'isHKii,  try  to  pronounce  Thibetan 
with  a  long  "  e,"  but,  I  hesitate,  even 
on  the  authority  of  the  MINISTER  OF 
EDUCATION,  to  speak  of  "Febuary." 

Since  Mr.  CiiuscmLL  became  Wai- 
Minister  ho  h:is  developed  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  Lord  HALDANE.  Happily 
the  resemblance  extends  only  to  the 
rondeurs,  and  not  to  the  occasional 
longueurs,  of  his  predecessor.  How 
long  his  Lordship  would  have  taken 
to  elucidate  the  present  position  and 
future  composition  of  the  British 
Army  I  cannot  estimate,  but  it 
would  have  been  several  hours. 
Mr.  CHURCHILL'S  survey  of  the 
"World,  from  Siberia  to  the  Rhine, 
occupied  a  brief  sixty  minutes  and 
included  some  attractive  specula- 
tions on  the  kind  of  Army  wo 
should  need  in  the  future.  He 
hopes,  among  other  things,  for 
an  improved  General  Staff,  com- 
posed of  officers  acquainted  with 
war  in  all  its  phases — land,  sea 
and  air  —  who  could  give  the 
Cabinet  expert  advice  on  war  as  a 
whole,  and  save  it  (sve  inferred) 
from  such  hesitations  as  led  to 
the  glorious  tragedy  of  Gallipoli. 

"  I  thought  we  had  given  up 
war,"  interjected  Mr.  HOGGE;  and 
other  Members  twitted  the  Min- 
ister with  having  left  out  of  bis 
account  the  League  of  Nations. 
But  Mr.  CHURCHILL,  in  reply, 
while  expressing  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  League,  pointed  out 
that  it  was  not  yet  in  being, 
and  that:  meanwhile  Britain  must 
continue  to  be  a  strong  armed 
Power. 

A  number  of  maiden  speeches 


were  delivered  during  the  evening.   The 

Si'KAKF.u  was   licit  in  the  ('.hair,  but  I 
h"pe  ho  was  somewhere  in    the   pre- 
cincts In  hear  t  he  cheers  which  «;i 
the   initial  effort — eomnicnd-ibly  brief 


MR.  McCALLUM  SCOTT. 
"Sn-a!    DON'T  YOU  KNOW  THEER'S  A 

DEMOBILISATION  ON?" 

and  to  the  point — of  his  son,  Major 
LOWTHER,  on  the  subject  of  courts- 
martial. 

Tuesday,  March  4th. — Lord  SINHA 
OF  BAIPUR  delivered  bis  maiden  speech 
in  a  style  which  promises  well  for  his 


A  NEW  FORCE  IN  POLITICS. 
THE  DP.  VALEBA  GIRL. 


Parliamentary  career.  Accepting  the 
ilii-linn  of  Lord  SYDKNIIA.M  that  frank- 
ness is  essential  in  Indian  affairs,  ho 
proceeded  in  act  upon  it  by  administer- 
ing a  dignified  rebuke  to  his  lordship 
for  bavin;,'  suggested  that  one  of  the 
periodical  alTravs  between  Mahoinedans 
and  Hindoos  was  occasioned  by  the 
Movr.U!U-Cni-:i,Msi--i>i!i>  report. 

No  fewer   than   forty-six   que- 
wero    addressed    to    the   War    Office. 
But  obviously  this  sort  of  thin; 

ion.  Tlie  Si.ciiKTAiiY  OF  Srvn: 
cannot  devote  so  much  of  his  valuable 
time  to  satisfying  Parliamentary  curi- 
osity. Accordingly  ho  hasappoi 
"  Members'  friend"  to  hear  complaints 
and  ans\u>r  questions.  Mr.  M<  ( '  M.I.IM 
SCOTT  has  been  rewarded  for  his  con- 
sistent admiration — did  ho  not  publish 
a  eulogy  of  "Winston  Churchill  in 
Peace  and  War"  when  his  hero's 
fortunes  were  temporarily  clouded? — 
and  on  two  days  a  week  will  have  the 
privilege  of  acting  as  lightning-con- 
ductor. 

The  most  intriguing  detail  in  the 
story  of  DE  VALERA'S  escape  from 
Lincoln  Gaol  was  the  beguilement  of 
the  guards  by  two  sweet  girl-graduates 
from  Dublin.  But  this  afternoon  Mr. 
SHORTT  curtly  stated — with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye— that  the  sentries  disclaimed 
all  knowledge  of  the  ladies.  Still,  is 
this  conclusive? 

Wednesday,  March  5th. — The  friends 
of  the  new  LORD  CHANCELLOR  were  be- 
coming anxious  lest  his  natural  gaiety 
should  be  permanently  suppressed 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  dignity  of  the  Woolsack. 
They  need  be  under  no  further 
apprehensions.  A  motion  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule  All  Bound, 
introduced  by  Lord  BRASSEY  and 
supported  by  Lord  SELBORNE, 
furnished  him  with  his  chance. 
Metaphorically  flinging  his  full- 
bottomed  wig  on  to  the  floor  he 
skipped  into  the  arena,  executed 
a  war-dance  around  his  amazed 
victims,  and,  before  they  knew 
where  they  were,  got  their  heads 
into  Chancery  and  knocked  them 
together  until  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  give  in.  Talk  of  the 
•'*"  congestion  of  Parliament!  Why, 
now  that  party  spirit  was  in  abey- 
ance, Bills  went  through  with 
incredible  rapidity.  As  for  the 
supposed  ambitions  of  the  "  little 
nations,"  what,  he  asked,  did 
Scotsmen  and  Welshmen  care 
about  subordinate  Parliaments 
when  they  were  governing  the 
whole  Empire?  If  the  advocates 
of  the  proposal  really  believed 
in  it  let  them  go  out  as  mis- 
sionaries into  the  wilderness,  and, 
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Conductor.  "  OUTSIDE  ONLY  ! 


if  they  escaped  the  proverbial  fateof  mis- 1 
sionaries,  convert  the  heathen  voters  to  ' 
their  creed.   Thereupon  Lord  BBASSEY,  ' 
his   brow   bloody   but   unbowed,  inti- 
mated that  "a  time  would  come,"  and 
meanwhile  withdrew  his  motion. 

At  Question-time  Mr.  BONAK  LAW  in- 
dignantly denied  a  newspaper  rumour 
from  Paris  that  the  British  delegates 
had  decided  not  to  demand  any  money- 
indemnity    from    Germany,   but   took 
occasion  later  on  to  discount  somewhat  j 
freely  the  election-promises  made   on  ' 
this  subject  by  himself  and  other  Min- ,' 
isters.     It  would  be  better,  he  implied,  I 
to  accept  a  composition  than  to  put ; 
the  debtor  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  j 
This  is  common  sense,  no  doubt,  always 
provided  that  the  Hun  does  not  mis-  ' 
interpret  his  reprieve,  and,  instead  of 
laying  golden  eggs  for  our  benefit,  re- 
sume the  practice  of  the  goose-step 

On    the    Civil    Service    Estimates 
swollen   to    five    times   their   pre-war 


,  VLI\JIL         tjl  D~  YV  ell 

magnitude,    Mr.    BALDWIN    made    an 
earnest  appeal  for  economy.     If  every  j 
man  would  ask  himself,  "  What  can  I ' 
do  for  the  State?"  instead  of  "  What 
BOT   I  get  out  of  it?"  we  might  yet! 

:e  safely  from  our  financial  straits 
i he  1  louse,  as  usual,  cheered  this  fine! 
sentiment  to  the  echo,  and,  to  show 
how  thoroughly  it  had  gono  home,  Mr 


ADAMSON,  the  Labour  leader,  immedi- 
ately pressed  for  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

Thursday,  March  6tli.—The  CHIEF 
SECRETARY  FOR  IRELAND  announced  tha 
the  Government  had  decided  to  release 
such  of  the  Sinn  Fein  prisoners  as  hac 
not  already  saved  them  the  trouble. 

History  does  not  always  repeat  itself 
The  first  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  enhancec 
his  fame  by  a  faithful  reproduction  o: 
the  Portland  Vase.  JOSIAH  the  Second, 
essaying  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  present 
Duke  of  PORTLAND  (in  his  capacity  of 
a  coal-owner),  was  less  fortunate  in  the 
likeness,  and  this  afternoon  handsomely 
withdrew  it  from  circulation. 

The  Second  Reading  of  the  new  Mili 
tary  Service  Bill  brought  a  storm  of 
accusations  against  the  Government 
for  having  broken  its  election-pledges. 
Had  not  the  PRIME  MINISTER  and  his 
colleagues  gone  to  the  country  on  a  cry 
of  "No  Conscription  "  ?  The  Member 
for  Derby  was  particularly  emphatic  in 
his  denunciation  ;  but  Mr.  CHURCHILL 
effectively  countered  him  by  quotin* 
Mr.  THOMAS'S  own  translation  of  the 
pledges  in  question  as  meaning  "  Mili- 
tarism and  Conscription." 

A  little  rift  within  the  Coalition  lute 
was  revealed  when  Mr.  SHAW  remarked 
that  some  people  seemed  to  want  "  to 


make  this  country  a  lit  place  for  casuists 
to  live  in ;  "  but  the  House  as  a  whole 
took  the  view  that  without  an  assum 
peace  it  would  he  no  place  for  any  one 
and  passed  the  Second  Reading  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

'  THE    SENTINELS. 
UP  and  down  the  nurs'ry  stair 

All  through  the  night 
There  are  Fairy  Sentinels 

Watching  till  it 's  light ; 
If  they  ever  went  to  sleep 

The  Big  Clock  would  tell ; 
But,  Left-Right !  Left-Right! 

They  know  their  duty  well ; 
I  needn't  mind  a  Bogey  or  a  Giant  or  a 

Bear, 
The    Sentinels   are    watching    on    the 

nurs'ry  stair ! 

Up  and  down  the  nurs'ry  stair 

All  through  the  day 
There  the  Fairy  Sentinels 

Sleep  the  time  away  ; 
If  you  were  to  wake  them  up, 

Think  how  tired  they  'd  be. 
So  Tip-toe  !     Tip-toe ! 

Go  upstairs  quietly. 
1'es,  that 's  the  very  reason  \v< 

carpets  on  the  stair — 
?he  Sentinels  are  sleeping,  and  we  must 

take  care. 
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-THKY  SAY  THE  VICAB  TALKS  IN  HIS  SLEEP." 


*.   "VBBY  IJKELY.       HE  TALKS  IN   MINK." 


THE   SPACE  PKOBLEM. 

THK  sad  queues  shiver  in  the  drains 

And  do  not  got  upon  the  bus ; 
Men  Battle  round  successive  trains, 

And  each  is  yet  more  populous; 
Twelve  times  a  week  J  pay  the  fare. 

But  know  not  when  1  last  sat  down  ; 
It  almost  looks  as  if  there  were 

Too  many  people  in  the  town. 

I  know  not  where  they  all  may  dwell: 

1  know  my  lease  is  up  in  May  ; 
1  know  I  said,  "Oh,  very  well, 

I  '11    take    a  "house    down    Dorking 

wa 
I  scoured  the  spacious  countryside, 

I  found  no  residence  to  spare, 
And  it  is  not  to  be  denied 

There  are  too  many  people  there. 

They  say  the  birth-rate's  sadly  low  ; 

They  say  the  death-rate  tends  to  sour ; 
So  how  we  manage  I  don't  know 

To  go  on  growing  more  and  more; 
Let  statistology  prefer 

To  think  the  race  is  nice  and  small, 
But  how  do  all  these  crowds  occur, 

And  who  the  dickens  are  they  all? 

Where  do  they  come  from  '.'    Where  on 

earth 
In  olden  days  did  they  reside, 

•i  there  was  really  lots  of  birth 
And  hardly  anybody  died'.1 


Where  had  this  multitude  its  lair? 

Some  pleasant  spot,  I  make  no  doubt; 
I  only  wish  they  'd  go  back  there 

And  leave  me  room  to  move  about ; 
And  leave  some  little  house  for  me 

In  any  shire,  in  any  town, 
Or,  otherwise,  myself  must  flee 

And  build  a  dug-out  in  a  down  ; 
If  none  may  settle  on  the  land, 

Yet  might  one  settle  underground 
(Provided  people  understand 

They   must  not   come  and   dig  all 

round). 
There  will  I  dwell  (alone)  till  death 

And  soothe  my  crowd-corroded  soul; 
And,  when  I  breathe  my  latest  breath, 

Let  no  man  move  me  from  my  hole ; 
Let  but  a  little  earth  be  cast, 

And  someone  write  above  the  tomb : 
"  Here  had  the  poet  peace  at  last ; 

Here  only  had  he  elbow-room." 

A.  P.  II. 


THE   SWEET-SHOP. 
IT  was  a  mean  street  somewhere  in 
the  wilderness  of  Fulham.    How  I  got 
there  I  don't  exactly  know ;  all  that  I , 
am  clear  about  is  that  I  was  trying,  on 
insufficient  data,  to  make  a  short  cut.  ' 
Twilight  was  falling,  there  was  a  slight 
drizzle  of  rain  and  I  told  myself  that  I 
had  stumbled  on  the  drabbest  bit  of  all 
London. 


Here  and  there,  breaking  the  mono- 
tony of  dark  house-fronts,  were  little 
isolated  shops,  which  gave  a  touch  of 
colour  to  the  drabness.  I  paused  before 
one  of  them,  through  whose  small  and 
dim  window  a  light  shed  a  melancholy 
beam  upon  the  pavement.  Nothing 
seemed  to  be  sold  there,  for  the  window 
i  was  occupied  by  empty  glass  jars,  bear- 
ing such  labels  as  "peppermint  rock," 
"  pear  drops  "  and  "  bull's-eyes."  Ap- 
parently the  shop  had  sold  out. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away 
when  I  noticed  that  someone  was 
moving  about  inside,  and  presently  an 
,  ancient  dame  began  to  take  certain  jars 
from  the  window  and  till  them  with 
sweets  from  boxes  on  the  counter.  Evi- 
dently a  new  stock  had  just  arrived. 
Then  I  remembered  that  sweets  had 
been  "  freed." 

A  little  girl  stopped  beside  me,  stared 
through  the  window  and  then  ran  off  at 
top  speed.  Within  a  couple  of  minutes 
half-a-dozen  youngsters  were  peering 
into  the  shop,  and  a  pair  of  them 
inarched  in,  consulting  earnestly  as 
they  went.  The  news  spread ;  more 
children  arrived.  I  distributed  a  lar- 
gesse of  pennies  which  gave  me  a  popu- 
larity I  have  never  achieved  before. 
The  street  seemed  to  take  on  a  different 
aspect.  I  almost  liked  it. 
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AN    OLD    DOG. 

THEBKcan  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Not  ^V^Soo-t. 
getting  to  be  an  old  dog,  but  ho  has  already  go  J  'eie'  Jg 
is  -in  old  do"  Yet  the  change  in  the  case  of  this  beknecl 
Uttte  Pekinese  has  been  so  gradual  that  until  it  was  accom- 
plished few  of  us  noticed  it.  Yesterday,  as  t  seemed, 
So  ti  was  a  young  dog,  capable  of  holding  Ins  own  for 
frolics  and  spirits  with  any  Pekinese  that  ever  owned  the 
crown  of  the  road  and  refused  to  stir  from  it  ^fe-JJ^ 
hooters  of  Europe  endeavoured  to  blast  him  oil  it.  lo-claj 
he  is  still  a  challenger  of  motor-cars;  but  be  hurls  his 
defiance  with  less  assurance  and  has  been  seen  to  reti 
before  the  advance  of  a  motor-bicycle. 

Moreover,  there  are  other  signs  of  what  his  master  calls, 
let  us  hope  with  accuracy,  a  cruda  vindisque  sencctus. 
Quite  a  short  time  ago  his  muzzle,  like  the  rest  of  him, 
was  as  black  as  ebony.  Now  he  wears  a  pair  of  thick 
white  moustachios,  which  are  comparable  only  with  those 
worn  by  that  great  chieftain,  Monsieur  le  Marechal  JOFFHE. 

In  another  way  too  our  little  dog  gives  proof  that  h 
years  are  advancing.  He  used  to  welcome  ecstatically  the 
moment  of  the  promenade ;  not  that  he  intended  thus  _to 
show  any  deference  to  the  humans  who  were  inviting  him 
to  take  a  walk,  but  that  he  thought  it  was  a  fine  manly 
thin»  to  do,  and  one  that  might  bring  about  that  fight  of 
his  against  a  neighbouring  and  detested  deer-hound  to 
which  he  looked  forward  as  to  one  of  his  unachieved 
pleasures.  He  therefore  fell  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  behind  his  accompanists,  and  when  this  was  pointed 
out  to  him  made  a  very  creditable  effort  to  hurry  up  and 
rejoin.  Now,  however,  when  taken  for  a  duty-walk,  he 
still  barks  a  little  at  the  outset,  but  thereafter  begins  at 
once  to  lag,  and  is  found  in  an  armchair  when  the  party 
returns.  It  is  vain  to  remind  him  that  in  the  old  days  he 
was  called  the  little  black  feather  for  the  lightness  of  his 
gait  when  puffed  along  by  the  gusts  of  a  fierce  nor'-easter. 
Here  is  one  of  the  complimentary  stanzas  that  were 
lavished  upon  him  by  his  young  mistress : — 

"  Attend  to  your  duty, 

My  brave  little  Soo-ti, 
There  isn't  much  sun  in  the  sky  : 

But  we  've  sported  together 

In  all  kinds  of  weather, 
My  little  black  feather  and  I." 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  lure  him  out  with  verse,  and 
plain  prose  is  equally  ineffective  when  once  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  doesn't  mean  to  move. 

One  more  sign  of  old  age  there  is,  which  I  may  briefly 
describe.  He  is  always  much  agitated  when  his  mistress 
packs  her  boxes  to  depart  to  an  institution  for  higher  educa- 
tion of  which  she  is  a  member.  While  this  is  going  forward, 
Soo-ti  will  not  stir  from  her  room  except  it  be  to  couch  in 
the  passage  outside.  Thence  he  re-transfers  himself  to  hei 
room,  and  has  been  known,  when  the  chief  box  is  full  of  gar- 
ments, to  leap  into  it,  to  pad  round  in  a  circle  three  times 
and  to  sink  down  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  on  what  was 
once  a  very  artistic  bit  of  packing.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
trick  is  entirely  due  to  old  age.  Nearly  all  dogs  do  it 
Only  there  was  on  the  last  occasion  a  special  anxiety,  anc 
a  more  than  usual  persistence  and  querulousness  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Don't  go  too  far  away,  and  come  back 
soon,  so  that  we  may  meet  again  before  my  eyes  grow  dim 
and  my  ears  lose  their  keenness." 

"  In  future  all  unmarried  men  and  women  having  an  income  o 
$1,000  will  be  taxed  by  the  city.  Married  men  will  not  be  taxei 
unless  their  income  is  over  §1,500,000." — Canadian  Gazette. 

The  poor  fellows  must  have  some  compensation. 


THE   TEST   OF   FRIENDSHIP. 


F"  C  K  S   "  in  The  Sphere,  describing  his  numerous  visits  to  GKOBGE 

MFBEMTH  at  Box  Hill   tells  us  that  in  no  real  sense  can  he  claim  to 

have  been  an  intimate  friend  ;  "  but  then,"  he  adds,  "I  always  make 

he  test  of  intimate  friendship  when  people  call  one  another  by  their 

'hristian  names."] 

THE  use  of  Christian  names,  says  "  C.  K.  S." 

Is  intimacy's  truest  test ;  but  "  George," 
When  he  was  down  at  Dorking,  (as  you  guess) 

Stuck  quite  inextricably  in  his  gorge  ; 
And  to  the  end  he  never  got  beyond 
The  Mister,  though  a  faithful  friend  and  fond. 

How  sad  to  think  this  barrier  was  never 
Demolished,  broken  down  and  swept  away, 

But  still  remained  to  sunder  and  to  sever 
Two  of  tba  choicest  spirits  of  our  day  !_ 

Fpr  MEREDITH,  though  radiant,  genial,  kind, 

On  this  one  point  showed  an  in-clement  mind. 

The  case  was  simplified  in  days  of  eld  ; 

HOMER,  for  instance,  bad  no  Christian  name, 
And  an  Athenian  bookman,  if  impelled 

To  visit  him  at  Chios,  when  he  came 
Across  the  blind  old  poet  and  beach-comber, 
Addressed  him  probably  tout  court  as  HOMEK. 

PYTHAGOKAS  was  never  Jack  or  Jim — 
Names  all  unknown  in  ages  pre-Socratic ; 

And  SHOETEB  could  not  have  accosted  him 
By  sobriquets  endearing  or  ecstatic  ; 

It  would  have  certainly  provoked  a  scene, 

For  instance,  to  have  hailed  him  as  "  Old  bean." 

Then  at  the  "Mermaid,"  had  he  been  invited 
As  an  illustrious  brother  of  the  quill, 

Would  "  C.  K.  S.,"  I  wonder,  have  delighted 
To  honour  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEABE  as  "  Old  Bill," 

And  in  the  small  uproarious  hours  A.M. 

Have  been  in  turn  acclaimed  as  "  Bully  CLEM  "  '! 

Perchance ;  who  knows  ?  The  mystery  is  sealed  ; 

Hypothesis,  though  plausible,  is  vain  ; 
What  might  have  been  can  never  be  revealed, 

But  one  momentous  fact  at  least  is  plain  : 
We  know  from  an  authoritative  quarter 
That  MEREDITH  was  never  "George"  to  SHORTER. 


The  Twopenny  Egg. 
The  daily  press  informs  us  that  we  are  "  in  sight  of  the 
twopenny  egg."  On  making  inquiries  \ve  learn  that  this 
phenomenon  will  be  invisible  at  Greenwich,  but  may  be 
viewed  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  a  region  happily  less 
inaccessible  than  many  to  which  scientific  expeditions  have 
in  the  past  been  made.  At  the  time  of  writing  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  best  point  for  observation,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  island  of  Foula,  in  the  Shetland  group,  will  be 
chosen.  

"  Masters  and  men  are  visibly  strained  by  the  crisis.  They  all  know 
that  they  are  sitting  on  a  volcano.  The  prelude  is  all  icy  suspicion.'" 

Mr.  JAVES  DOUGLAS  in  "  Tlu;  Star." 

It  won't  be  the  volcano's  fault  if  the  ice  doesn't  get  melted. 

"  The  complainant  was  ascending  the  staircase  of  the  club  when  h< 
met  the  defendant,  who,  spsaking  of  Lemberg,  said  Lemberg  belongec 
to  Russia.  Complainant  replied:  ''No,  it  is  in  Poland;  it  cannol 
belong  to  Russia,"  when  the  defendant  struck  him  with  some  sharp 
instrument  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  stars  had  not  yet  com- 
pletely healed." — Evening  Paper. 

The  constellation  referred  to  must,  we  think,  have  been  the 
Great  Bear. 
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THE    DOPED    LION. 

A    STUKY    OK    ANCIENT   HOME. 


THE  CAME  OF  THE  TELEPHONE. 

TRUE  sportsmen  will  regret  Mr. 
ILLINGWOBTH'S  statement,  made  re- 
cently in  the  House,  when  he  said, 
"I  have  every  expectation  that  the 
[telephone]  service  will  improve." 

By  "improve"  he  no  doubt  meant 
that  when  we  ring  up  a  number  in 
future  we  shall  simply  get  it;  that 
people  who  want  us  will  be  able  to  get 
us,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  dismal  prospect. 

I  only  hope  the  improve- 
ment will  he  delayed  until  I 
get  my  own  back.  I  have 
been  playing  rather  a  bad 
line  lately,  and  only  this 
morning  lost  a  set  by  one 
game  to  two. 


The  operator  won  the  first 
game  before  I  could  get  into 
my  stride.  She  rang  me  up 
three  times  in  five  minutes, 
and  each  time  put  me  on  to 
nobody.  This  was  a  very 
bad  start,  and  I  determined 
that  I  must  at  least  give 
her  a  game.  So  the  third 
time  I  held  on,  mechanically 
knocking  the  semi-circular 
ring  arrangement  up  and 
down.  There  is  always  a 
chance  that  your  signal  may 
be  working,  and  it  annoys 
the  operator.  But  she  beat 
me  by  a  swift  stroke. 

"  What  number  do  you 
want?"  she  asked  cynically. 
I  said,  "Well  played,  Sir- 
Madam!"  Thenshe  rubbed 
it  in  with  a  parting  shot : 
"  Sorry  you  have  been 
terroubled,"  she  said,  and 
cut  me  off.  Love — one. 


"Hullo!"  I  said,  when 
my  bell  rang  the  next  time. 

"  Put  me  through  to  Ex- 
tension 8,  please." 

The  only  thing  to  do  with 
this  sort  of  shot  is  to  return 
it  safely. 

"  Sorry,  old  chap,"  I  said,  "  I  haven't 
got  one." 

"  Haven't  what  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Got  one." 

"  One  what  ?  " 

"  Extension." 

Then  he  became  annoyed  and  shouted, 
"Aren't  you  the  War  Office?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  not  the 
War  Office."  . 

"  Aren't  you  the  War  Off— 

But  I  clapped  on  my  receiver.  In 
fact  I  clapped  it  on  so  violently  that  I 
thought  I  had  silenced  the  thing  for 
good  and  all. 

A  series  of  tugging  ineffective  clicks 


on  the  part  of  my  bell  decided  me  to 
investigate.  This  move  on  my  part 
was  to  win  me  the  game. 
'  I  took  off  my  receiver  and  listened. 
No  answer.  I  banged  the  rigging.  No 
answer.  I  banged  and  thumped.  _  • 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said  rather  peevishly, 
"  I  am  attending  to  you  as  quickly  as  I 
can.  What  number  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  explained,  "  as  a  matter  of 
fact   I  don't  want 
wondered 


THE   THIEST  FOR   EDUCATION. 

Mother.   "WOT'S  ALL  THIS  'UBBUB  GOIN1   ON  INDOORS?" 
Daughter.  "BABY'S  BIN  AND  LICKED  'ERBERT'S  'OME   LESSONS  OHF 


"IS    SLATE." 


Sorry  you  have  been  terroubled,"  and  I 
cut  her  off.     One — all. 

The  third  and  last  game  started 
briskly.  In  the  course  of  the  first  ten 
minutes  I  was  rung  up  and  asked  if  I 
was — 

1.  The  Timber  Control. 

2.  Mr.  Awl  or  All. 

3.  The  Timber  Control  (again). 

4.  The    London    Diocesan    Church 
Schools.     (At  this  point  I  rather  lost 

my  head  and  answered,  "D •  the 

London  Diocesan  Church  Schools.") 

My  impiety  offended  the  Bishop  (I 
assume  it  was  a  Bishop),  and  he,  rather 
unfairly,  must  have  incited  the  gods  to 


take  sides  against  mo.  In  a  lucid  inter- 
val, while  I  was  doing  a  call  of  my  own, 
the  operator,  without  giving  me  any 
warning,  switched  me  on  to  the  super- 
visor. This  must  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion from  Olympus.  However  I  was 
equal  to  the  emergency ;  nay,  took  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  it  is  always  best  to  talk  to  the 
person  you  get,  whether  you  want  that 
person  or  not.  So  I  explained  to  the 
that  I  was  a  busy  man, 
although  the  rumour  wliteh 
ascribed  to  my  shoulders 
the  War  Office,  the  Timber 
Control  and  the  L.D.C.S. 
was,  at  the  moment,  un- 
founded. 

She  played  up  magnifi- 
cently ;  took  my  number, 
my  name,  my  address,  the 
date,  the  time  of  the  day, 
how  many  times  I  had  been 
rung  up,  whom  by  and 
when,  and  was  going  to  ask 
me  the  date  of  my  birth  and 
whether  I  was  married  or 
single,  when  I  protested. 
Then  she  calmed  down  and 
said  she  would  have  my 
line  seen  to. 

The  game  seemed  to  be 
going  well ;  but  again  I  was 
beaten  by  a  swift  stroke. 
My  bell  rang. 

"Telephone  Engineering 
Department  speaking,"  it 
said.  "  We  have  received  a 
report  that  your  line  is  out 
of  order.  We  are  sending 
a  man  and  hope  he  will 
finish  the  job  before  lunch- 
eon." 

This  was  the  end,  as  any- 
one knows  \vho  has  ever 
got  into  the  clutches  of 
the  Telephone  Engineering 
Department. 

"Please,"    I     said    (my 
spirit  was  quite  broken) — 
"please,    for    God's    sake, 
don't  send  a  man.    Not  this 
Put  it  off,  there 's 


morning  at  any  rate, 
a  good  fellow." 

"  But  I  thought  there  was  something 
wrong " 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  It's  a  hideous 
mistake.  My  line  never  behaved  better 
in  its  life.  It 's  a  positive  joy  to  me." 

I  have  it  on  Mr.  BALFOUR'S  authority 
that  all  truth  cannot  be  told  at  all 
times.  But  I  had  lost  the  set. 


"  On  Friday,  March  7th,  Messrs. ,  on 

the  instructions  of  the  executors  of  the  late 

Mr.  ,  are  selling  by  auction  in  pneumonia 

and    acute    influenzal    pneu  -  built    cottages 
situate  in  Chapel  Street." — Provincial  Paper, 

Personally  we  were  not  bidding. 
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tajP  Officer  (accustomed  to  staff-rnr  pace).  "HEBE,  CABBY — LET  ME  OUT.     I'D  BATHER  WALK." 

AlltltjHi-  .Irliu  (ii-liH  thinks  he,  him  to  ,l,i  inth  a  "  shtll-shork  "  rose).   "IT'S  ALL  BIGHT,   SlB.     I  'M  GOING   VEtlY  CAREFUL." 
S.O.   "I  KNOW.     BUT  I'M  SO  AFRAID  OF  SOMETHING  RUNNING  INTO  US  FROM  BEHIND." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch' &  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
\YHKN  a  story  bears  the  attractive  title  of  The  House  of 
Co:in/ijo  (DUCKWORTH)  ;   when  it  begins  in  the  Spriifg  of 
1914  with  a  number  of  pleasantly  prosperous  people  whose 
faith  in  the  continuance  of  this  prosperity  is   frequently 
emphasised  ("as  if  they  had  a  contract  with  God  Almighty"  ' 
is  how  an  observant  character  phrases  it) ;  and  when,  in  the  ' 
first  chapter,  the  hero  has  au  encounter  with  two  Germans 
in  a  Soho  restaurant — well,  it  requires  no  great  guessing  to 
tell  what  will  happen  before  we  are  through  with  it.    And, 
in  fact,  Mrs.  VICTOU  RICHARD'S  latest  is  yet  another  war- 
story  ;  though  with  this  novelty,  that  the  hero's  experiences 
of  service  are  almost  entirely  gained  in  n  German  prison- 
camp.     As  perhaps  I  need  not  say,  both  divisions  of  the 
tale  are  admirably  written.    It  is  hardly  the  author's  fault 
that  the  earlier  half,  with  its  pictures  of  a  genial  hunting 
society  in  County  Cork,  is  distinctly  more  entertaining  than 
the  scones  of  boredom  and  brutality  at  Crefeld,  well-con- 
voyed as  these  are  and  almost  over-realistic  and  convincing. 
Inevitably  too  the  scheme  is  one  of  incident  rather  than 
character.     One  has  never  any  very  serious  doubt  that  in 
the  long  run  the  hero,  Kennedy,  will  marry  the  girl  of  his 
choice,  despite  the  fact  of  her  engagement  to  the  clearly 
unworthy  Harrington,     liut  as  part  of  the  long  run  was 
from  Crefeld  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  over  every  obstacle  that 
you  can  imagine  (and  a  few  more,  including  an  admirable  j 
thrill  almost  on  the  post),  one  is  left' with  the  comfortable1 
feeling  that  the  prixo  was  well  earned.      You  will  rightly  ! 
judge  that  most  of  The  House  of  Couraije  is  rather  more ' 


frankly  sensational  than  Mrs.  RICHARD'S  previous  war- work; 
but  it  remains  an  excellent  yarn. 

When  EsmA  Hill/er,  possessed  by  The  Imp  (HoDOEK  AND 
STOUGHTON),  was  only  ten,  in  a  fit  of  annoyance  she  pushed 
the  hero  (to  whom  she  had  had  no  previous  introduction) 
into  the  sea.  I  have  some  sympathy  with  her  energetic 
protest,  for  a  Highland  Chieftain  even  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
should  know  better  than  to  row  about  in  an  open  boat 
kissing  a  young  lady.  Esnic,  a  pained  spectator,  showed 
her  public  spirit  by  punishing  his  bad  form,  but  in  the  act 
she  sealed  her  own  fate,  for  after  this  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  ultimately  marry  each  other,  the  girl  of  the 
kissing  episode  notwithstanding.  The  immediate  incentive 
to  their  union,  which  was  by  the  Scotch  method,  was  that 
Esme  had  applied  mustard-plasters  to  a  Cabinet  Minister's 
person  by  affixing  them  to  his  dress-suit,  and  'J'onrntourq, 
the  Chieftain,  had  nobly  attempted  to  hear  the  blame. 
Though  married  in  haste  they  did  not  wait  for  leisure 
before  they  repented,  but  commenced  quarrelling  at  once, 
until  Esmf,  in  order  to  test  his  love  and  that  of  an  admirer 
who  was  helping  to  complicate  matters,  "  bobbed  "  her  hair 
and  threw  the  severed  tresses  at  her  husband.  After  this 
they  separated.  Presently  the  War  came,  and  the  admirer, 
who  was  really  quite  a  nice  person,  was  killed,  and  Toitrn- 
tourq,  who  was  apparently  a  lunatic,  though  that  is  not 
stated  in  so  many  words,  was  blinded.  It  seems  quite 
superfluous  to  add  that  Toumtourq  wins  the  V.C.  and  re- 
covers both  sight  and  wife  in  the  last  chapter;  but  there 
are  such  good  patches  in  the  book  that  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  some  day  WILSON  MAC:NAIU  will  try  her  hand 
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(I  feel  it   is  her  hand)   at   another,  which   I  shall  really 
believe  in  all  through. 

Of  late  our  costume-romancers  have  become  strangely 
unprolific.    So  I  was  the  more  pleased  to  find  Mrs.  ALICE 
WILSON  Fox  bravely  keeping  the  old  Hag  Hying  with  a  story 
bearing  the  gallant  title,  Too  Near  the  Throne  (S.P.C.K.). 
I  daresay  its  name  may  enable  you  to  give  a  fairly  shrewd 
guess  at  its  plot.     This  is  an  agreeable  affair  of  a  maid, 
reputed  Catholic  heir  to  the  English  Crown,  and  used  as 
pretext  for  an  abortive  rising  against  KING  JAMES  I.     You 
can  see  that  in  practised  hands  (as  here)  and  decorated  ! 
with  a  pretty  trimming  of  sentiment,  abductions,  witch- ! 
finding  and  other  appropriate  accessories,  this  furnishes  j 
a  theme  rich  in  romance.     Perhaps  I  was  a  thought  dis- 
appointed that  more  \vas  not  made  of  the  actual  conspiracy, 
and  that,  having  started  "too  near  the  throne,"  the  tale 
subsequently  gave  it 
so    wide     a    berth. 
But  this  is  no  great ' 
fault.    I  can  witness 
that    Mrs.    WILSON 
Fox  has  at  least  one  ' 
essential  quality  of , 
;he  historical  novel- 
ist in  her  apprecia- 
tion  of  picturesque 
raiment.   Almost  in- ,' 
deed   she    emulates 
those  jewelled  para- 
graphs in  which  the 
creator  of    Windsor 
Castle  would  fill  half 
a  chapter  with  a  riot 
of  sartorial  corusca- 
tions.   As  a  birthday 
present,  say  for  an 
appreciative  niece,  I 
can    think    of    few 
volumes  whose  wel- 
come would  be  better 
assured. 


There  can  be  few  Irishmen  who  look  at  their  England 
with  such  affectionate  eyes  as. Lord  DUNSANY.  Tales  of 
War  (FISHER  UNWIN)  is  full  of  this  sweet  theme.  The  first 
;  of  the  tales  is  a  fine  story  of  the  Daleswood  men  who,  cut 
off  from  their  supports  and  worried  because  there  would 
be  none  left  in  their  native  village  to  carry  on  the  Dales- 
wood  breed,  were  for  sending  out  their  youngest  boy  to 
surrender.  But,  deciding  that  that  wasn't  good  Daleswood 
form,  they  (for  their  last  hours,  as  they  thought)  fell  to 
recalling  the  familiar  beauties  of  their  old  home  and  to 
cutting  in  the  Picardy  chalk  the  roll  of  their  names  for 
remembrance.  You  get  it  again,  that  calling-up  of  the 
home  memories,  when,  in  another  marooned  party,  the 
Sergeant  that  was  keeper  begins  with  a  vision  of  sausages 
and  mashed  and  goes  on  to  the  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers 
and  soft  noises  of  English  woods  at  night.  And  in  a  half- 


dozen  other  sketches. 


Mr.  JOHN  MASE- 
FIELD  has  brought 
togetherin  St.George 
and  the  Dragon 


And  it  is  good  to  find  an  Irishman 
and   a   poet   to   say 
things    which   stick 
on  our  embarrassed 
tongues.   LordDuN- 
;  SANY   has   a    happy 
trick  of  compressing 
a  great  deal  into  a 
1  little  space,  and  his 
j  vignettes,     sketched 
;  in  with  a  conscious 
1  art,    should    find    a 
place  on  our  shelves 
among  the  war  re- 
•i  cords  which  our  chil- 
1  dren  are  to  read. 


"When  the  wife  of 
President  Wilson  was 
in  London  she  spent 
hours  shopping  in  Re- 
gent Street  and  other 
quaint  sections  of  Lon- 
don . "—Daily  Gleaner. 

Regent    Street    will 
be  pleased. 


THE    BIRTHDAY   PRESENT 
Profiteer.  "Slow  THAT  ROW,  'OKACE.     'Ow  DID  I  KNOW  «B  WANTED  A  TOY? 


(HEINEMANN)  a  speech  "  given  "  by  him  in  New  York  on  last 
George  s  Day,  and  a  lecture  on  The  War  and  the  Future 
which  he  delivered  up  and  down  America  from  January  to 
August  of  last  year.  Since  then  many  things  have  happened 
But  nothing  has  happened  that  can  make  Mr.  MASFFIELD 
other  than  proud  of  the  part  he  has  played  in  explaining 
and  glorifying  his  country's  cause  and  commending  it  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  good  Americans.   I  confess  that 
when  1  took  up  the  book  and  read  the  first  few  lines  I  was 
a  raid  that  Mr.  MASEFKLD  had  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  delivering  his. speech  in  poetical  prose  of  a  faintly  Biblica 
character,  as  thus:  "Friends,  for  a  long  time  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  you  in  this  my  second  speaking  heTe 
I  could  fall  a  speech  w.th  thanks  and  praise  -fchanksfor  the 
kindness  and  welcome  which  have  met  me  up  and  down  this 
land  wherever  I  have  gone,  and  praise  for  the  «reat  national 
t ;  which  I  have  seen  in  so  many  places  and  felt  every- 
where.      Mr.  MASF.FIELD  however  soon   abandoned    this 

ZSS*£*JF*£?nsi  llis  way  in  a  5?  «& 

iy  of  the  tmericL  "^  d'Sdain  t0  g°  S°  far  in 

"  for  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  "  to  get." 


"Captain  Hayes,  of 
the  Olympic,  in  receiv- 
ing a  loving  cut  from 
Halifax  citizens,  de- 
scribed how  the  Olympic 
sank  the  U-boat  103.  a 


t,,,.,          ,.,,  sank  the  U-boat  103.  a 

a  LTfl         fgr     T1]e'mer  cut  thro«8h  the  submarine  without  losing 
a  single  revolution  of  the  propellers."—  Australian  Paper. 


. 
One  good  cut  deserves  another. 


THE  INFLUENZA-MASK. 
"  SHALL  I,"  he  cried,  "  who  made  the  Hun  skedaddle 

And  caused  the  Wacht  an  Rhein  to  lose  its  job 
Taught  Johnny  Turk  the  use  of  boot  and  saddle 

And  fetched  out  FEBDINANDO  for  a  blob— 
Shall  I  allow  each  little  grinning  urchin 

To  move  me  from  my  purpose  ?     Shall  I  shrink 
-tor  fear  of  idle  Eumour  wagging  her  chin? 
No,  no  !     I  do  not  think. 

"My  high  emprise  may  set  the  suburbs  hootin« 
And  lay  me  under  Balham's  local  curse; 
w    ^T1  know  i(i-th°se  in  Upper  Tooting 
Would  lynch  the  prophet  and  insult  his  hearse ; 

But  when  my  feet  have  kicked  this  mortal  bucket 
Millions  will  bless  me!— more  I  cannot  ask  ; 

bo,  John,  distract  me  not !     Jemima,  chuck  it ! 
And,  Jane,  bring  forth  the  mask !  " 


M  \HCII 
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I'HMSIDKNT  WILSON  is  stated  to  have 
I  several  koon  games  of  "shuffle- 
board  "  on  tlio  George  Washington.     As 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  Lord  ROHKUT 
ini-i  bivri  polishing  up  his  "shove- 
halfpdiiny  "  in  tho  billiard-room  of  the 
||"t''l    Majestic    interesting    develop- 
ts  are  anticipated. 
# ,  * 

Primroses,   daisies    and   wallflowers 

are  in  full  bloom  in  many  parts  of  the 

country  and  young  lambs  may  now  be 

soon  frisking  in  the  meadows.     Can  the 

I  JAURKATE  be  waiting  for  someone 

i  sun-stroke? 


to  jump   out  at  tho 
quite  useless  to-day. 


house -hunter  is 


*  * 


Hull  merchants  complain  that  only 
one  train  leaves  Hull  per  day  on  which 
wet  fish  can  travel.  The  idea  of  bring- 
ing tho  fish  to  Billingsgate  under  their 
own  steam  has  already  been  ventilated. 

:!:     '•'.'. 

Found  insensible  with  a  bottle  of 
sherry  in  his  pocket,  an  East  Ham 
labourer  was  fined  ten  shillings  for 
being  drunk.  It  is  believed  that  had 
he  been  carrying  the  sherry  anywhere 
else  nothing  could  have  saved  him. 
*  * 

:!: 

An  absconding  Trade  Society  treas- 


It  appears  that  u  certain  gentleman 
has  managed  to  overcome  the  domestic 
servant  problem.  He  has  married  one. 

A  Salford  man  giving  evidence  in  a 
local  court  told  the  magistrates  that 
his  wife  had  repeatedly  stuck  pins  into 
him.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such  con- 
duct, even  with  pin-cushions  at  their 
present  inflated  price. 
••'.•  ::: 

0 

No  one  seemed  to  take  tho  r&t-plagae 
very  seriously  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  uniil 
last  week,  when  several  rodents  were 
discovered  at  the  Seaplane  Station  at 
Bembridge  busily  engaged  in  trying  on 
the  pilots'  flying  coats.  ^  * 


The  Commission  on 
tesponsibilitiesand 
Crimes  of  the  War  have 
vet  decided  that  the 
•K-Kaiser  is  guilty.    At 
;ime  time  it  is  said 
they  have  an  idea 
he    knew    some- 
thing about  it. 

At  a  Belfast  football 
match  last  week  the 
winning  team,  the  po- 
lice and  the  referee 
were  mobbed  by  the 
partisans  of  the  losing 
Local  sportsmen 
condemn  the  attack  on 
the  winning  team  as  a 
dangerous  innovation. 


L.C*C.  is 


The 

ing    munition 


train- 
girls  to 

be  cooks.  We  under- 
stand that  tho  velocity 
and  range  will  be  clear- 
ly stamped  on  the  bot- 
tom of  all  pork-pies. 


STRANGE   CASE  IN  PUGILISTIC  CIRCLES. 

A  BEIOBTER  LEARNS  PROM  BILL  SLOGOS   THAT  HE  IS  NOTHING    LIKE  AS  HARD 
AS  NAILS  AND  NOT  THE   LEAST  CONFIDENT. 


A  Stromness  fisherman,  on  opening  a 
halibut,  found  a  largo  cormorant  in  its 
stomach.  Cormorants,  of  course,  are 
not  fastidious  birds.  They  don't  mind 
where  they  nest.  ...  .,, 

Tho  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May  28th 
should  be  a  great  success,  if  we  may 
judge  by  tho  immense  time  it  has  taken 
over  rehearsals.  ...  ^ 

Inspector  J.  G.  OGHAM,  chief  of  the 

Portsmouth  Fire  Brigade,  who  is  about 

to  retire,  has  attended  over  two  thousand 

Indeed  it  is  said  that  most  of 

the  local  tires  know  him  by  sight. 

"  Ghost  stories,"  says  a  contempor- 
ary, "are  being  spread  about  vacant 
houses  in  Dublin  to  decrease  the  de- 
niand  for  them."  Tho  old  caretaker's 
trick  of  training  a  couple  of  cockroaches 


urer  last  week  hit  upon  a  novel  idea. 

He  ran  away  with  his  own  wife. 

•:•  ••:• 
* 

"  Is  nothing  going  to  be  done  to  stop 
the  incursion  of  the  sea  at  Walton-on- 
the  -  Naze  ?  "  asks  a  contemporary. 
Have  they  tried  the  effect  of  placing 
notice-boards  along  the  front  ? 

~     :|: 

For  the  first  time  the  publio  have 
been  admitted  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Beckenham  Council.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  the  importance  of  good  whole- 
some entertainment  is  not  being  lost 
sight  of  in  some  places. 

Asked  by  the  Wood  Green  magis- 
trates for  the  names  of  his  six  children, 
a  defendant  said  that  he  did  not  know 
them.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  a  man  to 
get  his  wife  to  introduce  him  to  the 
children. 


It  is  only  fair  to 
remark  that,  although 
the  Government  has 
recently  been  found 
guilty  of  profiteering, 
they  have  never  during 
tho  War  raised  the  price 
of  their  ten  -  shilling 

notes.      ...  + 

''* 

Much  difficulty  is  be- 
ing experienced  by  tho 
Allies  in  deciding  what 
to  do  with  the  Ger- 
man Fleet.  Curiously 
enough  this  is  the  very 
dilemma  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  faced  with 
during  most  of  the  War. 
*  * 

We  hear  that  the 
officials  at  Lincoln 
prison  are  much  im- 
pressed by  the  clever- 
ness of  I)E  VALEBA'S 
escape  and  are  anxious 
to  present  him  with  an 
illuminated  address, but 
unfortunately  they  do 


not  know  it  at  present. 

-!'• 

A  scientific  organ  points  out  that  in 
deciding  the  fate  of  Heligoland  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  once  a 
valuable  ornithological  observation  sta- 
tion. The  almost  extinct  Pavo  Pots- 
damicus,  if  we  remember  correctly,  was 
an  occasional  visitor  to  the  island. 

#        •':• 

Congress,  says  a  Washington  mess- 
age, is  anxious  to  get  back  to  domestic 
business.  It  does  not  say  whoso. 


"  'Easter  and  Peace  will  coincide,'  declare:! 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten  to  the  Central 
News  correspondent  in  Paris." 

"  Easter  Day  this  year  is  on  April  20 — less 
than  six  hours  hence." 

F.rcning  Paper,  March  12th. 

How  some  of  our  journalists  do  jump 
to  conclusions ! 


THE    MUD    LARKS. 

YESTERDAY  morning,  a  freckled  child, 
dripping  oil  and  perspiration  and  clad 
in  a  sort  of  canvas  dressing-gown,  stum- 
bled into  "Kemounts"  (or  "Demounts,' 
as  we  should  more  properly  call  our- 
selves nowadays)  and  presented  me  with 
a  slip  of  paper  which  entitled  him,  the 
bearer,  to  immediate  demobilisation  on 
pivotal  grounds.  I  handed  it  back  to 
him,  explaining  that  he  had  come  to  the 
wrong  shop — unless  he  were  a  horse, 
of  course.  If  he  were  and  could  pro- 
vide his  own  nosebag,  bead-stall  and 
Army  Form  1640,  testifying  that  he 
was  guiltless  of  mange,  ophthalmia  or 
epizootic  lymphangitis,  I  would  do  what 

I  could  for  him. 

He  stared  at  nae  for  a  moment,  then 
at  the  slip,  then,  murmuring  something 
about  the  mistake  being  his,  began  to 
feel  in  the  numerous  pouches  of  his 
dressing  -  gown,  bringing  to  light  the 
following  items : — 

(1)  A  spanner. 

(2)  Some  attenuated  cigarettes. 

(3)  A  picture-postcard  fashioned  in 

silk,  with  tropical  birds  and 
flowers,  clasped  hands,  crossed 
Union  Jacks  and  the  legend 
"  TKUB  LOVE  "  embroidered 
thereon. 

(4)  A  handful  of  cotton  waste. 

(5)  Some  brandy-balls. 

(6)  An  oil-can. 

(7)  The  ace  of  spades. 

(8)  The  portrait  (tin-type)  of  a  lady, 

inscribed  "  With  kind  regards 
from  Lizzie." 

(9)  A  stick  of  chewing  gum. 

(10)  A  mouse  (defunct). 

(11)  A  second  slip  of  paper. 

He  grunted  with  satisfaction,  re- 
placed his  treasures  carefully  in  the 
pouches  and  handed  the  last-named 
item  to  me.  It  read  to  the  effect  that 
both  he  and  his  car  were  at  my  disposal 
for  the  day.  I  wriggled  into  a  coat  and 
followed  him  out  to  where  his  chariot 
awaited  us. 

I  never  pretended  to  be  a  judge  of 
motor  vehicles,  but  it  does  not  need  an 
expert  to  detect  a  Drift  when  he  sees 
one ;  they  have  a  leggy,  herring-gutted 
appearance -all  their  own.  Where  it 
•was  not  dented  in  it  bulged  out ;  most 
of  those  little  knick-knacks  that  really 
nice  cars  have  were  missing,  and  its 
complexion  had  peeled  off  in  erratic 
designs  such  as  Eoyal  Academicians 
used  to  smear  on  transports  to  make 
U-Boaters  imagine  they  were  seeing 
things  they  shouldn't  and  lead  better 
lives. 

I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  thing 
from  the  first,  and  my  early  impressions 
did  not  improve  when,  as  we  bumped 
off  the  drive  on  to  the  pave,  the  screen 


suddenly  detached  itself  from  its  perch 
and  flopped  into  our  laps. 

However,  the  dar  put  in  some  fast 
work  between  our  chateau  gates  and 
the  estaminet  of  the  "Eising  Sun" 
va  distance  of  fully  two  hundred  yards), 
and  my  hopes  soared  several  points. 
From  the  estaminet  of  the  "Rising  Sun 
to  the  village  of  Bailleul-aux-Hondains 
the  road  wriggles  down-hill  in  two  sharp 
hair-pin  bends.  The  car  flung  itself 
over  the  edge  of  the  hill  and  plunged 
headlong  for  the  first  of  these. 

"  Put  on  the  brakes  !  "  I  shouted. 

The  child  did  some  kicking  and  haul- 
_ng  with  his  feet  and  hands  which  made 
no  impression  whatever  on  the  car. 

Put  on  the  brakes,  damme ! "  I 
yelled. 

The  child  rolled  the  whites  of  his 
:yes  towards  me  and  announced  briefly, 
"Brake  's  broke." 

I  looked,  about  for  a  soft  place  to 
jump.  There  was  none;  only  rock- 
plated  highway  whizzing  past. 

We  took  the  first  bend  with  the  near- 
side wheels  in  the  gutter,  the  off-side 
wheels  on  the  bank,  the  car  tilted  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  second 
nend  we  navigated  at  an  angle  of  sixty 
degrees,  the  off-side  wheels  on  the  bank, 
the  near-side  wheels  pawing  thin  air. 

Had  there  been  another  bend  we 
should  have  accomplished  it  upside 
down.  Fortunately  there  were  no  more; 
but  there  remained  the  village  street. 
We  pounced  on  it  like  a  tiger  upon  its 
prey. 

Blow  your  horn ! "  I  screamed  to 
the  child. 

Bulb's  bust,"  said  he  shortly,  and 
exhibited  the  instrument,  its  squeeze1.' 
missing. 

I  have  one  accomplishment — only 
one — acquired  at  the  tender  age  of 
eleven  at  the  price  of  relentless  prac- 
tice and  a  half-share  in  a  ferret.  I  can 
whistle  on  my  fingers.  Sweeping  into 
that  unsuspecting  hamlet  I  remem- 
bered this  lone  accomplishment  of 
mine,  plunged  two  fingers  into  my 
cheeks  and  emptied  my  chest  through 
them. 

"Honk,  bonk,"  blasted  something  in 
my  ear  and,  glancing  round,  I  saw  that 
the  child  had  swallowed  the  bulbless 
end  of  his  horn  and  was  using  it  bngle- 
wise. 

Thus,  shrilling  and  honking,  we 
swooped  through  Bailleul-aux-Hon- 
dains, zig-zagging  from  kerb  to  kerb. 
A  speckly  cock  and  his  platoon  of  hen 
were  out  in  midstream,  souvenir-hunt- 
ing. We  took  them  in  the  rear  before 
they  had  time  to  deploy  and  sent  a  clouc 
of  fluff-/n'casse<3  sky-high.  A  Tommy 
was  passing  the  time  o'  day  with  the 
Hebe  of  the  Hotel  des  Trois  Enfants 
his  mules  contentedly  browsing  the 


traw  frost-packing  off  the  town  water 
supply.  The  off-donkey  felt  the  hot 
n'eath  of  the  car  on  his  hocks  and 
gained  the  salle-d-manger  (vi&  the  win- 
low)  in  one  bound,  taking  master  and 
mate  along  with  him. 

The  great  -  great  -  granddam  of  the 
lamlet  was  tottering  across  to  the 
undertakers  to  have  her  coffin  tried  on, 
vhen  my  frantic  whistling  and  the 
bray  of  the  bugle-horn  pierced  the 
Jeafness  of  a  century.  With  a  loud 
xeaking  of  hinges  she  turned  her  head, 
summed  up  the  situation  at  a  glance 
and,  casting  off  half-a-dozen  decades 
'  like  raiment  laid  apart,"  sprang  for 
,he  side-walk  with  the  agility  of  an 
nfant  gazelle.  We  missed  her  by  half- 
in-inch  and  she  had  nobody  but  herself 
o  thank. 

Against  a  short  incline,  just  beyond 
the  stricken  village,  the  car  came  to  a 
standstill  of  its  own  accord,  panting 
n'okenly,  quivering  in  every  limb. 

"  She  's  red-'ot,"  said  the  child,  and  I 
jelieved  him. 

From  the  kettle  arrangement  in  the 
)ows  came  the  sound  of  hot  water  sing- 
ng  merrily,  while  from  the  spout  steam 
ssued  hissing.  The  tin  trunk,  in  which 
urks  the  clockwork,  emitted  dense 
volumes  of  petrol-perfumed  smoke  from 
very  chink.  The  child  climbed  across 
ne  and,  dropping  overboard,  opened 
the  lid  and  crawled  inside.  I  lit  a  pipe 
and  perused  the  current  "  La  Vie  Paris- 
ienne." 

The  clockwork  roared  and  raged  and 
exploded   with   the  sharp   detonations 
of  a  machine-gun.     Sounds  of  violent 
ioughing  and  tinkering  came  from  the 
bowels  of   the  trunk,  telling  that  the 
liild  was  still  alive  and  busy.  Presently 
lie  emerged  to  breathe  and  wipe  the 
oil  off  his  nose. 

"Cylinder  missin',"  he  announced. 

I    was   not   in   the   least   surprised. 

Probably  dropped  off  round  that  last 
bend,"  said  I.  "  Very  nearly  did  my- 
self. How  many  have  we  got  left  ?  " 

He  gaped,  muttered  something  inco- 
herent and  plunged  hack  into  the  trunk. 
The  noise  of  coughing  and  tinkering 
redoubled.  The  smoke  enveloped  us 
in  an  evil-smelling  fog. 

Think  she'll  go  now,"  said  the 
child,  emerging  once  more.  He  climbed 
back  over  me,  grasped  the  helm  and 
jerked  a  lever.  The  car  gave  a  dreadful 
shudder,  but  there  was  no  other  move- 
ment. 

"  What 's  the  matter  now  ?  "  I  asked 
after  he  had  made  another  trip  to  the 
bows. 

He  informed  me  that  the  ear  had 
moulted  its  winding  handle. 

"You'll  'ave  ter  push  'er  till  the 
engine  starts,  Sir,"  said  be. 

"  Oh,  will  I  ?     And  what  will  you  be 
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ANOTHER  THREATENED  INDUSTRY. 

CHANNEL    STEWARD  (infected  with  the  prevailing  strike  mania).    "ANY    MORE    TALK    ABOUT    THIS 
TUNNEL  AND   I  DOWN   BASINS  !  " 


doing,  pray?     *•  ••"! . 

that  he  was  proposing  to  sit  ins.do  and 
watch  events,  steer,  work  the  clutch, 
and  so  on.  . ,  T 

"  Tliat  sounds  very  jolly,  said  1. 
"  All  right ;  hop  up  and  hold  your  hat 
on"  I  went  round  to  the  stern,  set 
my  back  against  it  and  hove— there 
seemed  nothing  else  for  it.  Five  hun- 
dred yards  further  on  I  stopped  heaving 
and  interviewed  the  passenger, 
was  very  hopeful.  The  engine  had 
«iven  a  few  reassuring  coughs,  he  said, 
and  presently  would  resume  business, 
3  Just  a  few  more 


he  felt  convinced, 
heaves,  please. 

I  doffed  my  British  warm 
and  returned  to   the    job. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 

we  had  another  talk.     All 

was  well.     The  engine  had 

suffered  a  regular  spasm  of 

coughing  and  one  back-fire, 

so  the  child  informed  me. 

In  half  a  jiffy  wo  should  be 

off. 

I  shed  my  collar,  tie  and 

tunic  and  bent  again  to  the 

task.    At  Notre  Dame  de  la 

Belle    Esperance  we   par- 
leyed once  more.     He  was 

most  enthusiastic.     Said  a 

few  kind  words  about  the 

good    work    I    was    doing 

round    at    the    back    and 

thought     everything     was 

going  perfectly  splendidly. 

The  car's   cough   was   de- 
veloping every  minute  and 

there  had  been  two  back- 
fires.    All  the  omens  were 

propitious.  A  couple  of  short 

sharp  shoves  would  do  it. 

Courage,  brave  heart ! 
I  reduced   my   attire  to 

boots    and    underclothing, 

and    toiled   through    Belle 

Esperance,  the  curs  of  the 

village  nibbling  my  calves,  I 

the  children  shrilling  to  their  mammas 

to  come  and  see  the  strong  man  from 

the  circus. 

At  Quatre  Vents  the  brave  heart 
broke. 

"  Look  here,"  said  1  to  the  protesting 
child,  "  if  you  imagine  I  'm  going  to 
push  you  all  the  way  to  Arras  you  're 
'  straying  in  the  realms  of  fancy,'  as  the 
poet  says.  Because  I  'm  not.  Just 
you  hop  out  and  do  your  bit,  me  lad. 
It 's  my  turn  to  ride." 

In  vain  did  he  argue  that  I  was  not 
schooled  iri  the  mysteries  of  either 
steering  or  clutching.  Assuring  him 
that  I  precious  soon  would  be,  I  dragged 
him  from  his  perch  and  took  station  at 
the  helm.  Sulkily  he  betook  himself  to 
the  stern  of  the  vehicle,  and  presently 
it  began  to  move.  Slowly  at  first,  then 
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down-hill  again,  a  steep  hill  at  that, 
with  wicked  hair-pin  bends  in  it. 

The  engine  began  to  cough,  the 
cough  became  chronic,  developing  into 
a  galloping  consumption. 

«  Brakes! "  thought  I  (forgetting  they 
were  out  of  action),  and  wrenched  at  a 
handle  which  was  offering  itself. 
car  jumped  off  the  mark  like  a  hunter 
at  a  hurdle,  jumped  clear  away  from 
the  child  (who  sat  down  abruptly  on 
the  pave)  and  bolted  down-hill  all  out 

glimpsed  the  low  parapet  of  the  bend 
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rushing  towards  me,  an  absurdly  made- 
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"They  won'ti 
"ii?°fry"my  liver  for  this,  they  won't,' 
not  'alf,"  he  gasped  huskily. 

I  laid  a  kindly  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
"Not  they,  my  lad;  I'll  see  to  that. 
Listen.  You  have  that  slip  entitling1 
you  to  immediate  demobilisation?"  He 
nodded,  wondering.  "Then  demobilise 
yourself  nmv,  at  once,  instantly ! ' 
cried.  "  Eun  like  blazes  to  Calais, 
Boulogne,  Havre,  Marseilles — anywhere 
you  like;  only  run,  you  little  devil, 
run !  " 

"  But  you,  Sir  ?  "  ho  stuttered. 
"  Oh,    don't    worry    about    me,"    I 
smiled ;  "  I  shall  be  quite  all  right.    I  'm 
going  to  lay  all  the  blame 
on  you." 

He  shot  one  scared  glance 
at  me,  then,  picking  up  the 
skirts  of  his  dressing-gown, 
scampered  off  down  the 
road  as  fast  as  his  ammuni- 
tion boots  would  let  him, 
never  looking  back. 

PATLANDEE. 


Commercial  Candour. 

"They  were  manufacturers  of 
aeroplanes — in  their  opinion  the 
best  aeroplanes  in  the  world  and 
the  most  suited  for  commercial 
lying." — Provincial  Paper. 


"  A  hospital  nurse  interrupted 
evidence  given  in  Portuguese  at 
Thames  Police  Court  on  Satur- 
day."— Provincial  Paper. 

Very  rude  of  her. 


quate  parapet,  with  the  silvery  gleam 
of  much  cold  water  beyond  it. 

I  have  not  preserved  my  life  (often 
at  infinite  risk)  through  four  and  a-half 
years  of  high-pressure  warfare  to  be 
mauled  to  death  by  a  tin  car  at  the 
finish.  Not  I.  I  got  out.  As  I  trundled 
into  the  gutter  I  saw  the  car  take  the 
parapet  in  its  stride,  describe  a  graceful 
curve  in  the  blue,  and  plunge  down- 
wards out  of  sight.  The  child  and  I 
reached  the  parapet  together  and  peered 
over.  Seventy  feet  below  us  the  waters 
of  the  river  spouted  for  a  moment  as 
with  the  force  of  some  violent  sub- 
marine explosion  and  then  subsided. 
A  patch  of  oil  came  floating  to  the  sur- 
face, accompanied  by  my  breeches  and 
British  warm. 

The  child  looked   at  me,   his  eyes 


"An  experimental  air  service 
for  Army  mails  only  was  begun 
a  few  days  ago  between  Folkes- 
tone and  Boulogne,  with  inter- 
mediate points  in  Belgium,  said 
Mr.  Illingworth,  Postmaster- 
General." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  We  are  a  long  way  yet  Iron: 
the  mastery  of  the  air.  Out  ol 
fifteen  days  the  Prime  Minister's 
Paris  postbag,  which  it  had  been 
arranged  should  be  sent  'via  aloft.'  had  to 
»o  by  the  old  land  and  water  route  in  fourteen 
days."— Daily  Mirror. 

Even  that,  we  suppose,  was  quickoi 
than  to  send  it  by  the  circuitous  air 
route  vid  Belgium. 


"  Section-Commander ,   who  has  ha' 

charge  of  the Special  Constabulary  sine 

their  inception,  has  been  presented  by  thr 
members  with  a  Sheraton  clock  at  a  wind-iv 
dinner." — Lccal  Paper. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  clock  that  had  th' 
wind  up,  not  the  Section-Commander. 

"  FonEiGN  DIPLOMATS  TAKE  TO  PRESIDENT.' 
His  Ability  in  Dealing  with  Them  Excecds) 
the  Most  Sanguinary  Expectations." 

New  York  Times.    ! 

We  shall  have  to  revise  our  conception 
of  Mr.  WILSON  as  a  man  of  peace. 
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Rearguard  Officer  of  Demobilisation  (collecting  stragglers  on  route-march).  "WHAT  THE  DOOCE  ABE  YOU?' 
Straggler.  "I'M  WOT  T'  MULES  BROKE  AWAY  FBOM." 


THE    PATRIOT'S    REWARD. 

Narcissus,  in  that  fateful  hour 

When  Britain's  belt  was  tightly  buckled 
Against  the  prowling  U-boat's  power, 

Thou  earnest  to  us  newly  suckled ; 
And  oh !  if  interest  ties  the  knot 

That  binds  us  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
Be  sure  wo  loved  thee  on  the  spot, 

My  pigling  with  the  pensive  features. 

No  niggard  hand  it  was  that  found 

Thy  punctual  fare,  nor  short  the  measure 
Of  garbage  brought  from  miles  around 

And  meal  that  cost  its  weight  in  treasure  : 
But  ever  as  the  U-boat  u'd 

And  lunch  grew  relatively  lighter 
We  tilled  thee  up  with  wholesome  food 

And  watched  thy  tensile  skin  grow  tighter. 

Artless  as  is  the  wanton  faun 

And  agile  as  the  Hqoluck  gibbon, 
The  children  "  walked'"  thee  on  the  lawn, 

Tied  with  a  bow  of  orange  ribbon  : 
And  aye  as  irksomer  grew  tho  task 

Of  fending  off  the  Hun  garotters 
In  our  mind's  eye— if  you  must  ask —  . 

We  ate  thee  up  from  tail  to  trotters, 

But  Fate,  as  oft,  declined  to  pour 
Our  cup  of  grief  till  it  was  quite  full ; 


You  scarce  had  turned  your  seventh  score 

When  straightway  Fritz  became  less  frightful ; 
And  argosies  came  home  to  port 

As  sale  as  though  some  inland  lake  on, 
Laden  from  keel  to  groaning  thwart 

With  tender  ham  and  toothsome  bacon. 
No  need,  old  sport,  to  slay  thee  now, 
,     Yet  in  our  hearts  the  thought  we  '11  cherish 
That  for  our  sakes,  Narcissus,  thou, 

So  young,  so  fair,  wast  like  to  perish  ; 
And,  as  the  years  of  Peace  go  by 

And  war  becomes  a  tiresido  story, 
"  Thank  Heaven,"  we  '11  cry,  "  thou  didst  not  die, 

But  lived  to  reap  the  fruits  of  glory ; 
"  Assimilating  in  repose 

Thy  fragrant  fare  of  tops  and  peelings, 
Or  making  all  the  garden  close 

Echo  witli  pregusfcalivo  squealings, 
Or  basking,  when  the  sun  is  high, 

Within  thy  chamber's  cool  recesses 
While  some  fair  child  with  practised  eye 

Combs  with  a  rake  thy  tangled  tresses." 
And  ever,  as  new  twilights  burn 

Low,  and  our  offspring,  loudly  yelling, 
Hurry  the  well-heaped  votive  urn 

To  thy  obscure  but  ample  dwelling, 
"  Eeady  at  need  thou  wast  to  give 

Thy  life,"  they  '11  say, "  that  want  might  miss  us, 
For  ever,  therefore,  shalt  thou  live 

With  us  and  be  our  love,  Narcissus."      ALGOL. 
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THE    SCANDAL. 

Tramp  (just  discharged  from  workhouse).  "AND  TO  THINK  THAT'S  WHAT  WE  PAYS  BATES  FOB! 


ON    THE    RHINE. 

n. 

THERE  is  an  expression  here  which  I 
expect  will  shortly  become  as  familiar 
as  "  Na  poo,"  and  that  is,  "  Hoot  up  !  " 
When  I  first  heard  our  mild  and  gently- 
mannered  Carfax  employ  it  as  a  vigorous 
word  of  command  to  a  civilian  in  this 
small  German  village,  I  thought  he 
had  gone  a  little  mad.  For  no  good 
military  purpose,  it  seemed  to  me, 
could  possibly  be  served  by  demanding 
an  imitation  of  an  owl  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  a  wintry  morning.  It  argued  a  per- 
verted sense  of  humour  at  least ;  and 
in  truth  I  had  been  expecting  a  slight 
lapse  from  the  paths  of  sanity  on  the 
part  of  our  Mr.  Carfax  for  some  time. 
For,  you  see,  he  is  a  pivotal  man  who 
cannot  get  away  until  others  arrive- to 
replace  the  pivots,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  him  that  all  is  for  the  best. 
But  he  informed  me  that  "  Hoot  up  " 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
night-cries  of  owls  or  any  other  kind 
of  bird,  but  was  in  fact  the  idiotic  way 
in  which  the  natives  of  this  country 
pronounce  "Hut  ab"  (Hat  off). 


Ncnv  you  realise  what  horrid  Huns 
we  are.  Civilians  are  obliged  to  take 
off  their  hats  to  British  officers — a  very 
grim  business.  In  reality,  except  that 
we  are  the  hated  English,  it  makes 
very  little  difference  to  the  Bosch,  for 
the  innkeeper  here  says  that  orders 
concerning  the  taking  off  of  hats  to  all 
and  sundry  became  so  stringent  in 
1918  that  the  local  postman  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  in  his  duties  to  an- 
swer the  salutes  of  people  who  wished 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Bosches  who  have  really  fought  for 
their  country  do  not  object  to  "  Hoot- 
upping."  They  of  course  are  the  first 
to  realise  that  inhabitants  of  occupied 
countries  were  forced  by  them  to  "  hoot 
up,"  and  that  therefore  there  is  a  certain 
justice  now  in  the  retaliation.  Anyway, 
from  these  people  the  procedure  does 
not  greatly  interest  us ;  but  the  over- 
dressedBosch  profiteer.fat  and  muttony 
—to  hoot  him  up  in  his  own  village ! 
Eeally,  you  know;  in  some  ways  the 
War  has  been  worth  while. 

But  the  knowledge  that  he  is  carry- 
ing out  a  perfectly  definite  order  does 
not  make  the  subaltern  turn  any  the 


less  pink  the  first  time  he  ticks  off  a 
civilian  for  failing  to  comply  with  the 
regulations.  No,  you  can't  produce  a 
really  good  Hun  without  lots  of  prac- 
tice. I  made  almost  a  companion  oi 
the  Sergeant-Major  at  first,,  because  he 
used  to  say  it  for  me ;  but  the  second 
day  I  got  caught.  It  came  as  I  was 
picking  my  way  down  the  main  (anc 
only)  street  of  the  village.  My  atten- 
tion being  riveted  upon  keeping  my 
feet,  for  there  are  little  streams  on 
either  side  of  the  street  which  freeze 
and  flood  it,  making  life  in  army  boots 
difficult,  I  did  not  notice  the  ap 
proach  of  the  fellow  until  he  was  on 
me.  And  then  I  saw  it  was  a  rea 
Hunnish  Hun  ;  and,  oh  joy !  he  had  a 
fur  coat  and  a  face  which  I  had  no 
thought  could  exist  outside  bad  dreams 
His  wicked  little  eyes  glared  insolentlj 
at  me,  and  he  strolled  by  with  his  haf 
stuck  at  a  rakish  angle  ;  and  for  th< 
life  of  me,  would  you  believe  it?  I  coulo 
not  remember  the  magic  words.  Turn 
ing  in  desperation  I  commanded  bin: 
without  further  delay  to  "  hot  hoop.' 
He  appeared  surprised.  He  made  n 
sort  of  motion  to  comply  with  my  ordei 
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[•'All  horses  selected  from  the  Kxpeditiouary  Forces  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  must  have  the  letter  Y  clipped 
on  the  ofi  saddle." — Remount  Regulation.'] 

Elated  War-Horse  (on  completion  of  operation).  "HOME,  JOHH  !  " 


"Hut  hop!  "  I  cried,  purple  with  vex- 
ation, and  still  the  abominable  article 
of  headgear  remained  jauntily  perched 
over  his  square  ugly  face.  Advancing 
threateningly  I  thundered  out  that  it 
was  my  firm  intention  that  he  should, 
under  peril  of  instant  arrest,  "  take  his 
confounded  hat  off!"  At  this  final 
command  (the  first  ho  had  found  intel- 
ligible) ho  grabbed  hastily  at  the  of- 
fending article,  slipped  up  on  the  ice, 
and,  in  my  moment  of  triumph,  so 
did  I. 

It  is  a  sickening  business  sitting  on 
the  ground  opposite  a  man  you  don't 
like,  but  I  had  the  better  of  it  in  the 
end,  for  I  had  sat  down  where  the  water 
was  already  frozen,  and  ho  hadn't. 

Our  Mr.  Carfax  too  had  an  awkward 
incident  happen  to  him.  We  were 
walking  down  the  street  discussing  the 
Pay  Warrant,  which  gives  the  young 
Army  of  Occupation  a  bonus  from  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  and  gives  us  nothing  for 
doing  their  job  until  May,  when  sud- 
denly a  civilian  passed  us  with  a  mere 
nod.  Mr.  Carfax  went  on  with  his  in- 
subordinate conversation,  oblivious  to 
the  insult. 


"Mr.  Carfax,"  I  said  sadly,  "  when 
will  you  learn  that  private  affairs  must 
never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  mili- 
tary duties '?  " 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  surprised  and  ag- 
grieved, "though  a  pivotal  man  of 
some  years'  standing  I  really  am  taking 
an  interest  in  my  platoon " 

"  It  is  not  that,"  I  said;  "but  do  you 
know  you  allowed  a  civilian  to  pass  on 
your  side  without  taking  his  hat  off  ?  " 

Scarlet  with  chagrin  he  rushed  back 
after  the  offender  and  "  hooted  him 
up"  more  sternly  than  I  could  have 
believed  possible  for  anybody  but  a 
Hun  to  the  manner  bred. 

"  I  'm  most  awfully  sorry,"  said  the 
man,  "but  I've  only  just  got  out  and 
didn't  know  about  it."  It  transpired 
(as  they  say)  that  he  was  an  English- 
man who  had  been  interned  in  the  vil- 
lage for  four  years.  L. 


»  Mr. 

Miss  — 


—  will  play  the  fluo  obbligato  for 
,  and  none  better  could  be  found." 
Provincial  Paper. 

Very  kind  of  him,  no  doubt,  but  most 
of  us  would  prefer  to  do  without  this 
accompaniment. 


PUNCH'S    APPEAL    FOR 
"OUR    DAY." 

The  following  letter,  dated  March  12th, 
has  been  received  from  Sir  ARTHUR 
STANLEY  : — 

"The  completion  of  the  Fund  which 
Mr.  Punch  has  raised  in  connection  with 
the  '  Our  Day '  appeal  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  again  expressing  my 
grateful  appreciation  of  this  splendid 
effort. 

"  The  total  remittances  we  have  re- 
ceived from  you  amount  to  £11,040 
5s.  5d.,  and  the  long  list  of  subscribers 
shows  how  loyally  and  generously  the 
readers  of  Punch  have  rallied  to  your 
appeal. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Joint  War  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Eed  Cross  Society 
and  the  Order  of  St.  John,  I  should 
like  to  thank  you  and  your  readers  most 
cordially  for  the  welcome  assistance  you 
have  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wounded." 


"  To-day  in  the  garden  : — 
Refine  the  onion-bed  thoroughly." 

Daily  Mail. 
Have  you  tried  eau-de-Cologne  ? 
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NOUVELLES  DE  PARIS. 
Paris,  March  1919. 

DEAREST  POITY, — I  havo  a  piece  p! 
news  to  send  you  from  hero  that  wil 
give  you  a  veritable  frisson  d'angoissc. 
No,  it  doesn't  concern  the  Peace  Con- 
ference ;  it 's  something  far  worse  than 
that.  Vigurez-rous,  the  new  style  oi 
coilfure  is  severe  to  the  point  of  being 
absolutely  terrifying— that  is  to  the 
woman  who  has  boon  shivering  on  the 
brink  of  thirty  for  any  length  of  time. 

Foreheads  are  coming  in  again — que 
c'est  embetant !  I  thought  they  'd  been 
abolished  long  ago.  I  wish  I  could  get 
hold  of  the  mediant  (for  I  know  it 's  a 
man)  who  is  introducing  them  now.  I 
had  my  hair  dressed  cliez  Manet  to-day 
in  the  new  style,  and  when  I  saw  myself 
afterwards  I  sat  down  and  wept  like 
the  women  of  Babylon. 

Quel  horreur !  My  locks  were  strained, 
brushed,  tightened  back,  and  1  was  left 
high  and  dry  with  my  exposed  brow 
revealing  four  furrows  to  an  unsympa- 
thetic world.  C'cst  navrant.  We  're 
not  to  be  allowed  even  the  soupcon  of  a 
wave  or  the  lightest  bouffce,  while  side- 
curls  are  quite  demodes. 

I  think  the  situation  is  really  tragic. 
So  few  women  can  afford  to  have  a 
forehead.  The  result  will  be  that  lots 
of  our  debutantes  of  some  seasons  ago 
will  be  "coiffees  a  Ste.  Catherine"  in 
more  senses  than  one. 

The  "jewellery"  one  wears  now  is 
made  of  wood  ;  we  have  carved  wooden 
beads,  wooden  bracelets,  even  wooden 
rings.  "  Therefore  it  will  be  cheap !  " 
you  exclaim.  Vows  vous  Irompez,  man 
amie.  I  read  a  story  the  other  day  of 
an  American  who  said  that  if  you  want 
an  egg  here  for  breakfast  it  is  cheaper 
to  buy  the  hen  and  hope  she  '11  lay  next 
morning,  and  in  any  case  you  've  got 
the  hen.  Eh  bien,  should  you  desire 
a  set  of  wooden  jewellery  you  might 
save  money  if  you  bought  a  forest. 

Paris  has  done  more  than  extend  le 
boil  accueil  to  the  Peace  delegates ;  she 
is  giving  their  names  to  the  latest  thing 
in  vetements.  Thus  we  have  the  Lloyd 
George  cravate,  the  Wilson  gilet  and 
the  "Bonarlaw"  chapeau  melon.  It's 
surprising  how  far-reaching  are  the 
effects  of  a  Peace  Conference. 

A  number  of  nous  attires  Anglais 
over  here  started  a  perfectly  thrilling 
idea.  It  was  really  in  the  way  of  being 
an  adventure.  Wo  have  been  exploring 
the  quaint  little  cxfis  of  Paris,  with 
results  tout  a  fait  claimants.  We  wore 
served  with  provokingly  delicious  plats, 
at  a  price  absurdly  moderate  compared 
with  what  is  extorted  from  us  in  the 
hotels.  Of  course  we  were  all  en- 
chanted. We  became  habitues  of  cafes 
and  ceased  to  take  any.  meals  at  our 


hotels  beyond  the  matutinal  cafe  com- 
plet. 

And  then,  quite  suddenly,  a  horrid 
newspaper  article  appeared  which  con- 
veyed suggestions  cxtremement  desagre- 
ablcs.  It  insinuated,  ma  cliere,  that 
"things  are  not  what  they  seem" — at 
any  rate  things  in  the  bill  of  fare  at  the 
moderately-priced  eating-house. 

It  went  on  to  speak  of  the  many  uses 
that  domestic  animals  are  put  to  after 
their  labours  on  earth  aro  ended.  If 
it  was  horse  that  figured  in  the  bocuf 
bourguiynon  served  up  to  me,  or  the 
potec  de  bosnf  aux  choux  (of  which  I 
will  admit  I  ra/ole)  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  it.  It's  the  "lapin"  I  have  had 
occasionally  that 's  giving  me  the  most 
qualms.  I  can't  look  at  a  cat  now  with- 
out a  shudder. 

As  for  Bertie,  he  says  whenever  he 
thinks  of  the  tripes  a  La  mode  de  Caen 
he  so  often  favoured,  he  's  very  glad  that 
he  has  even  less  imagination  than  his 
friends  credit  him  with. 

Of  course  the  article  may  have  been 
inspired  by  the  keepers  of  hotels  who 
were  losing  our  custom.  I  think  it 's 
more  than  likely.  But  wo  've  decided 
for  the  present  to  give  the  hotels  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Toujours, 

Your  well-devoted    ANNE. 


DELYSIOUS   DETAILS. 

A  CONTEMPORARY,  hearing  of  the  re- 
ported engagement  of  two  well-known 
persons  in  the  world  of  Music  and  the 
Drama,  interviewed  the  lady  and  ob- 
tained from  her  the  following  synopsis 
of  the  crucial  moment : — 

"  I  was  lunching  with  my  costumier 
this  afternoon,  and  among  the  people 

there  was  M After  luncheon  he 

asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  I  said  '  Yes," 
and  the  marriage  takes  place  next 
week.  Wo  've  been  friends  since  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  his  music  is  the 
finest  I  have  ever  heard." 

Spurred  to  emulation  by  this  striking 
example  of  journalistic  enterprise,  cor- 
respondents in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  composing  piquant  descriptions  of 
similar  contracts.  We  offer  two  ex- 
amples : — 

1.  Miss  Fanny  V.  Adio  consented  to 
give  the  correspondent  of  The  Pop- 
plcton  Observer  a  few  particulars  of 
her  engagement  to  Captain  Scorcher, 
O.B.E.  :— 

"I  was  sitting  on  my  ambulance 
having  a  biscuit  and  tin  of  bully  with 
Alphonso  (my  French  poodle),  when 
suddenly  therq  was  a  terrific  crash.  It 
appears,  as  I  learnt  later,  that  Captain 
Scorcher  was  motoring  to  Lillo  to  pur- 
chase whisky  and  other  medical  com- 
brts,  when  the  steering-gear  of  his 
60-ir.r.  Bolls-Ford  came  away  in  his 


hands,  with  the  result  that  he  nose-, 
dived  into  the  rear  of  my  ambulance 
at  forty  miles  per  hour.  When  I  came' 
to  my  senses  my  head  was  in  the  ditch 
and  the  rest  of  me  in  mid-air.  Captain 
Scorcher,  crawling  out  of  the  wreckage, 
said, '  Do  you  reverse  ? '  and  then  asked 
me  to  bo  his  wife.  I  said  '  Yes,'  mean- 
ing I  reversed,  and  the  marriage  takes 
place  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the  same 
hospital.  We  havo  been  more  or  less 
bosom-friends  for  five  minutes,  and  I 
think  his  moustache  is  the  sweetest 
thing  I  ever  met." 

2.  Asked  if  she  could  confirm  her 
reported  engagement  to  Lord  Bertie 
Brasshatte,  Miss  Fifi  Thistledowne— 
who  dances  "  The  Camisole  Squeeze  " 
so  daintily  in  "Really,  Girls!"  (the 
Mausoleum  revue) — recounted  to  the 
correspondent  of  The  Jazzers'  Gazette 
the  following  romantic  story: — - 

"  I  was  having  oysters  and  stout  with 
my  chiropodist  at  his  place  in  Stepney, 
and  among  the  people  there  was  Lord 
Bertie  Brasshatte,  who  is  a  martyr 
to  cold  feet,  contracted  during  his  visit 
to  Boulogne  in  1918.  (How  can  we 
ever  repay  these  brave  men  for  the 
hardships  they  have  suffered?)  Well, 
after  the  tenth  oyster  he  passed  me  two 
slips  of  butt'  paper,  pinned  together. 
On  the  first  was  written, '  For  informa- 
tion and  necessary  action,  please  ; '  and 
on  the  other,  '  Are  you  engaged  to- 
morrow ?  '  I  said,  '  No,'  and  the  mar- 
riage takes  place  as  soon  as  my  agent 
can  make  arrangements  with  the  illus- 
trated papers.  We've  been  friends 
ever  since  Lord  Bertie  left  a  lovely 
diamond  tiara  in  my  waste-paper  bas- 
ket, and  I  think  his  suppers  aro  the 
finest  I  have  ever  tasted. 


HIMALAYANS  AT  PLAY. 

(Suggested  by  the  sequel  to  a  recent 
Lecture.) 

THE  Chairman,  Sir  Norman  Everest, 
after  congratulating  the  lecturer  on 
his  interesting  address  and  beautiful 
photographs,  observed  that  he  remained 
unconvinced  by  his  arguments  in  favour 
of  approaching  Mount  Amaranth  from 
the  North.  The  climatic  difficulties  of 
that  route  were  in  his  opinion  insuper- 
able, to  say  nothing  of  the  hostility  of 
thn  natives  of  the  Ong-Kor  plateau  and 
the  Muxbakh  valley.  lie  still  believed 
that  the  best  mode  of  approach  was 
from  the  South- West,  following  the 
course  of  tho  Sissoo  river  to  Todikat, 
where  an  ample  supply  of  yaks  could 
bo  obtained,  and  thence  proceeding 
along  the  Dagyolong  ridge  to  Tumlong. 

Sir  Francis  Oldrncad  said  that  he 
had  seldom  heard  a  more  interesting 
lecture  or  seen  a  finer  collection  of 
photographs.  Ho  must  be  allowed  to 
demur,  however,  to  the  lecturer's  de- 
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HOW    TO    BRIGHTEN    THE    PERIOD    OF    REACTION. 

Mother  (to  son  who  has  fought  on  most  of  the  Fronts}.  "  DON'T  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  YOURSELF,  GEOKGE  ?    WHY  DON'T  YOU 
'AVE  A  WALK  DOWN  THE  ROAD,   DEAB?" 

Father.  "Aa,  'E  AIN'T  SEEN  THE  CORNEB  WHERE  THEY  PULLED  DOWN  SIMMONDBES'  FISH-SHOP,  'AS  'E,  MA?" 


scription  of  the  heavy  snowfall  in  the 
highlands  of  Sandjakphu.  During  his 
visit  to  that  district,  as  they  would  see 
from  the  photographs  which  ho  would 
utly  show  on  the  screen,  he  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  sunshine  ;  nor  had 
he  met  with  the  slightest  difficulty 
from  the  Pangolins  of  Phagdub.  As  for 
the  best  approach  to  Mount  Amaranth 
he  was  convinced  that  the  only  feasible 
route  was  to  work  up  the  Yuluiag  valley 
to  the  Chikkim  frontier  at  Lor-lumi, 
crossing  the  Pildash  at  Gonglam,  and, 
akirting  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Spudgyal, 
ascend  the  Takpa  glacier  to  Teshi 
Tsegpa. 

Professor  Parbatfc  expressed  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  vivid  descriptions 
of  Himalayan  scenery  given  by  the 
lecturer,  and  the  admirably -selected 
photographs  which  had  enlivened  his 
address.  Ho  wished,  however,  that  ho 
could  have  furnished  more  details  as 
to  his  camp  equipment.  Had  ho,  for 
example,  used  Nurnmulitic  beds  for  his 


party  ?  Then  there  was  the  question 
of  geoidal  deformation,  on  which  he 
had  remained  unaccountably  silent. 
As  for  the  vital  problem  of  approaching 
Mount  Amaranth,  he  ventured  to  differ 
from  all  the  previous  speakers.  The 
Northern,  South-Western  and  Eastern 
routes  were  all  equally  impracticable, 
as  he  would  conclusively  demonstrate 
from  the  photographs  he  had  brought 
with  him.  But  there  were  at  least  four- 
teen routes  from  the  West,  of  which 
he  would  confine  himself  to  four.  (1) 
Starting  from  Yeh,  the  party  might 
cross  the  Tablung-La  pass  to  Gorkpa 
Nor,  and  thence  follow  the  Yombo  to 
Chilgat,  where  they  would  be  only 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
western  face  of  Amaranth.  (2)  They 
could  follow  the  old  Buriat  pack-road 
to  Amdo,  diverge  by  the  narrow  defile 
of  Koko-Pir-Panjal  to  Tumbung,  and 
thence  make  for  Chapchu-Srong  and 
Chyang-Chub-Gyultshan.  (3)  They 
might  start  from  Pongrot  and  cross  the 


Tok-Tok  pass  to  Pilgatse.  (4)  They 
might  construct  a  tube  from  Darjiling 
to  Grogma-Nop,  and  thence  proceed 
by  aeroplane  to  the  saddle  of  Makalu, 
or,  better  still,  to  the  summit  of 
Amaranth  itself.  The  last  route  was 
far  the  shortest  and  quickest,  but  it 
involved  a  certain  amount  of  prelim- 
inary expense. 

The  Chairman  having  expressed  his 
regret  that  Sir  Marcon  Tinvvay  was 
not  present  to  describe  his  experiments 
with  man-lifting  kites  and  trained  al- 
batrosses, the  assembly  dispersed  after 
singing  the  Tibetan  national  anthem. 

A  hitherto  unrecorded  incident  in  the 
life  of  M.  CLEMENCEAU  : — 

"A  little  later  in  his  career — at  the  time  of 
the  Commune,  in  fact — another  man  very 
nearly  escaped  being  shot  in  mistake  for  him." 

Egyptian  Gazette. 

There  are,  we  understand,  several 
Frenchmen  who  can  boast  that  they 
escaped  this  fate  altogether. 
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Ltuly  (to  prospective  daily  housemaid).  "THE  nouns  WILL  BE  FBOM  KINK  TO  SIX-TUIUTY.  WITH  AN  HOUR  AND  A-HALF  OFF  FOR  DIKNBB." 

D.  11.   "FOB  LVXCIIEOX,  I  SUPPOSE  YOU  MEAN.    •  AND  I  SHOULD  HAVE  TO  LEAVE  AT  SIX,  A3    I    ALWAYS  'DINE    AT    MY  CLUB  AND 


TO  DKESS  FIltST." 


AN    UNHAPPY    HERO.    : 

POOR  Clayton-Vane's  case  is  one  of 
the  most  poignant  peace  tragedies  that 
have  come  to  my  notice.  He  had  just 
acquired  an  inexplicable  but  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  stockbroldng  When  the 
War  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping into  a  remarkably  brilliant 
officer.  Not  only  did  ho  attain  his 
majority,  but  gathered  a  perfect  chest- 
ful  of  decorations,  including  all  the 
common  varieties  and  several  which 
leave  civilians  guessing. 

Yet  strange  to  say  the  man  who  has 
won  these  honours  in  war  detests 
soldiering  with  all  his  heart.  He  fought 
as  a  duty,  and  did  his  share  with  furi 
ous  energy  in  the  hope  of  so  shorten- 
ing the  War.  His  hatred  of  the  military 
profession  is  indeed  equalled  only  by 
his  love  of  stockbroking  and  by  his 
natural  prido  in  having  scrapped  right 
on  from  the  word  "Go!"  till  No- 
vember 10th,  1918,  when  he  was  sent 
home  slightly  wounded. 

Now  the  tragedy  of  which  ho  is  the 


pathetic  central  figure  is  the  result  of 
his  remarkably  youthful  appearance. 
Every  time  his  portrait  figures  in  The 
Daily  Scratch,  people  say,  "  Why,  he 
looks  a  mere  child !  But  then  these 
Press  "photographs  always  do  distort 
one  so."  Yet  in  this  instance  people  are 
unjust.  Clayton-Vane,  aftera  four  years' 
flirtation  with  death,  has  the  face  and 
figure  of  a  careless  chubby  schoolboy. 
When  he  is  in  uniform  this  youth- 
fulness  only  adds  lustre  to  his  blushing 
honours. 

Now  my  unhappy  friend  is  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  pines  to  go 
back  to  broking  as  sincerely  as  some 
men  pine  to  travel  or  to  write  poetry, 
but  every  time  he  ventures  out  in 
mufti  some  painful  incident  warns  him 
what  he  will  have  to  suffer  as  a  civilian, 
with  his  round  rosy  face,  innocent  blue 
eyes,  curly  hair  and  bright  smile.  He 
hears  himself  referred  to  as  a  chip  of 
the  old  block.  Chance  acquaintances 
ask  him  if  his  father  or  big  brothers 
were  at  the  Front.  To-day,  he  told  me 
very  bitterly,  he  was  asked  if  he  did 


not  wish  the  War  had  lasted  a  little 
longer  so  that  he  might  have  been  old 
enough  to  go  out  and  fight ! 

"I  can't  bear  it,  old  man,"  he  said. 
"There's  something  about  me  that 
draws  out  their  sentimentality,  and 
they  've  all  got  to  say  something  about 
my  youth,  and  the  heritage  of  peace 
that  the  1917  conscripts  won  for  me. 
They  talk  as  if  I  had  been  busy  with  a 
feeding-bottle  instead  of  compressing 
my  silly  face  in  a  box-respirator." 

His  dilemma  is  a  very  painful  oue 
for  a  man  so  sensitive  and  at  the  same 
time  so  enamoured  of  stockbroking. 
Hard  as  the  renunciation  will  be,  I 
really  believe  he  will  end  by  turning 
his  back  on  the  Exchange  for  ever  and 
taking  a  regular  commission,  though  I 
try  to  persuade  him  that  if  he  will  only 
bravo  the  horrors  of  peace  as  he  braved 
the  horrors  of  war  he  will  win  through 
in  the  end  and  grow  out  of  his  face. 


Promotion. 

"  Ex-Batman  wanted  as  General  in  private 
house,"—  Times. 
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AN   IRRESISTIBLE   CLAIM. 


lit, 


PUNCH,  OR   THH    LONDON  CHARLVA1M. 


ESSENCE      OF      PARLIAMENT. 


Duke  of  Venice  (the  Lord  Chancellor),  to  Portia.  "You  ARE  WELCOME  :  TAKE  roun  PLACE."— Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 


Monday,  March  10th.  —  Sir  JAMES 
AOG-GARDNEB  asked  two  questions 
dealing  with  the  distribution  of  poisons. 
By  a  singular  coincidence— or  was  it 
design? — the  hon.  baronet  was  himself, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Kitchen  Committee, 
accused  by  Mr.  BOTTOMLEY  of  having 
purveyed  poison  in  the  shape  of  stale 
fish  to  sundry  Members  of  the  House, 
thereby  causing  them  serious  internal 
disturbance.  Happily  he  was  able  to 
show  that  the  charge  was  entirely 
baseless. 

Scots  legal  terminology  always  puzzles 
me.  The  "peremptory  diets"  which 
Mr.  MACQUISTEN  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 
as  a  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  Glas- 
gow's financiers  arc  not,  as  you  might 
suppose,  a  synonym  for  forcible  feed- 
ing ;  nor  have  they  anything  to  do  with 
the  substitutes  for"  parritch"  to  which, 
as  I  gathered  from  Mr.  STURROCK,  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  being  obliged  to 
resort  owing  to  the  high  price  of  oat- 
meal. 

Members  rubbed  their  eyes  a  little 
when  they  heard  Colonel  AMERY  declare 
that  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment regarding  Imperial  Preference 
had  been  "clearly  defined,"  and  in  the 
ensuing  debate  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN 
declared  that,  on  the  contrary,  their 


whole  fiscal  policy  was  "  wvop  in 
mystery." 

The  veil  was  lifted  to  some  extent  by 
Sir  AUCKLAND  GEDDES,  the  Ministerial 
"handy  man,"  who,  in  the  absence 
through  illness  of  Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY, 
explained  how  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  regulate  imports  and  exports 
during  the  transitional  period.  Up  to 
September  1st  our  manufacturers  are 
to  enjoy  a  sort  of  close-time,  free  from 
foreign  competition,  but  after  that  they 
must,  like  the  partridges,  take  their 
chance. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  House  wel- 
comed a  new  orator  in  Dr.  MURRAY, 
who  sits  for  the  Western  Isles.  He 
made  a  rousing  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
men — practically  the  whole  able-bodied 
population — who  had  gone  from  them 
to  fight  the  Empire's  battles.  In  his 
view  the  SECRETARY  FOR  SCOTLAND 
was  too  mild  in  his  methods,  and 
should  bo  "  bristling  with  thistles  and 
flourishing  the  claymore"  when  he 
tackled  the  reform  of  the  Land  Laws. 
Mr.  MUNRO  was  evidently  flattered  by 
this  tribute  to  the  martial  potentiali- 
ties underlying  his  eminently  pacific 
exterior. 

Tuesday,  March  llth. — In  moving 
the  Second  Reading  of  his  Bill  to  en- 
able women  to  become  barristers  and 


solicitors,  Lord  BUCKMASTER  thought 
it  necessary  to  assure  the  House  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  its  flooding  the 
Inns  with  prospective  Bar-maids.  He 
might  have  spared  his  apologetics,  for 
there  was  no  opposition.  The  LORD 
CHANCELLOR  welcomed  the  Bill  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  and  expressed 
theconviction  that  theBenchers,  though 
not  "  avid  of  this  change,"  would  never- 
theless loyally  co-operate  if  Parliament 
saw  fit  to  adopt  it. 

Having  caught  the  infection  from 
the  Commons  the  Peers  then  proceeded 
to  discuss  their  own  procedure.  From 
Lord  CURZON  we  learned,  somewhat  to 
our  surprise,  that  the  House  possesses 
certain  Standing  Orders.  At  present 
it  honours  them  chiefly  in  the  breach, 
and  in  its  Leader's  view  it  would  do 
well  to  imitate  the  more  orderly  proce- 
dure of  another  place,  even  to  the  adop- 
tion of  "starred  questions"  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  practice  by  which 
any  noble  Lord,  by  the  simple  process 
of  addressing  an  inquiry  to  a  Minister, 
can  initiate  a  full-dress  debate.  Lord 
CREWE'S  pious  hope  that  these  sugges- 
tions would  enable  more  noblo  Lords 
to  take  part  in  the  debates  was  wel- 
comed by  Lord  AMPTHILL,  who  re- 
marked that,  after  nearly  thirty  years 
in  that  House,  be  had  never  before  been 


mode  aware   of  this  desire  for  back- 
bench orations. 

As  originally  introduced  the  Kent 
Restriction  Bill  was  strictly  limited  in 
its  operation.  But  landlord-baiting  is  a 
sport  to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
is  much  addicted,  and  by  the  time  the 
measure  emerges  from  Committee  its 
own  draughtsman  will  hardly  recog- 
nise it. 

The  best  of  the  many  Amendments 
complacently  accepted,  after  a  show  of 
reluctance,  by  the  Government  spokes- 
men, was  one  providing  that  no  increase 
of  rent  shall  be  chargeable  except  in 
the  case  of  a  house  "  reasonably  tit  for 
habitation."  That  should  make  some 
of  our  slum-owners  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

Wednesday,  March  12th.  —  An  ap- 
parently innocent  request  from  Lord 
SuDELEYforthe  reinstatement  of  the  sys- 
tem of  guide-lecturers  in  the  Museums 
led  to  quite  a  lively  debate.  Other 
noble  lords  used  the  motion  as  a  peg 
for  a  fierce  indictment  of  the  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  these  institutions 
during  the  War.  Lord  CUAWFORD,  who 
has  probably  forgotten  more  about  Art 
than  some  of  his  critics  ever  knew,  con- 
cealed his  real  sympathy  for  the  motion 
under  a  mask  of  official  obstructiveness, 
hut  was  compelled  eventually  to  give  it 
a  strictly  provisional  acceptance. 

In  the  old  days  when  the  possession 
of  a  seat  was  secured  by  the  deposit  of 
a  hat  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  on 
the  morning  of  a  big  debate,  to  see  a 
Member  staggering  in  under  a  load  of 
toppers,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
secure  seats  for  his  friends.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  nefarious  practice  the  card- 
system  was  introduced ;  but  that,  it  is 
said,  has  now  been  similarly  abused 
One  man  one  card,  however,  is  in  future 
to  be  the  rule.  Colonel  WILL  THOBNE 
feared  that  it  might  still  be  circum 
vented  by  the  "  stage  army  "  trick ;  bu 
the  SPEAKER  thought  the  attendant: 
might  be  trusted  to  recognise  and  de 
feat  any  Member  who  essayed  it. 

Eear-Admiral  Sir  EEGINALD  HALL 
having  added  to  his  laurels  by  defeat 
ing  a  NELSON  at  Liverpool,  took  hi 
seat  this  afternoon,  and  was  loudlj 
cheered  for  the  manner  in  which  h 
came  into  action.  He  and  his  supporter 
maintained  their  "  line  abreast "  an< 
discharged  their  salvoes  of  salutes  t 
the  Chair  with  faultless  precision. 

Later  on  the  gallant  Admiral  earnei 
further  cheers  for  a  capital  maidei 
speech  on  the  Naval  Estimates.  Thes 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  LONG,  wh 
told  the  story  of  the  Navy's  triump 
with  all  a  landsman's  enthusiasm.  It 
future  size  may  to  a  certain  extent  de 
pend  upon  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  bu 
he  was  certain  that,  come  what  may 


,e   Nation   would   always  .insist    on 
aving  a  I'loet  sufficient  for  our  needs 

_a  sentiment  which  received  the  wel- 
ome  endorsement  of  Mr.  BRACE  for 
iie  Labour  Party. 
According  to   Commander   NORMAN 

URAIG  it  was  anything  but  sufficient 
or  our  needs  when  war  broke  out  it 
acked  docks,  destroyers,  submarines, 
ir-ships  —  everything,  in  fact,  save 

Dreadnoughts,  which,  in  the  absence 
f  these  accessories,  had  to  belie  their 
ame  and  rush  from  one  unprotected 
nchorage  to  another  in  fear  of  the 
jerman  mosquito  -  craft.  Only  the 
ourage  of  the  oflicers  and  men  saved 
s,  and  up  to  the  present— that  was 
he  tenor  of  many  of  the  speeches— 
hey  have  reaped  but  a  scanty  reward. 


GENERAL  SEELY'S  NON-STOP  FLIGHT. 


Thursday,  March  13i/t.— Ministers 
left  at  home  to  "mind  the  shop"  would 
rather  like,  I  fancy,  to  put  up  a  notice 
over  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 

Closed  till  after  the  Peace  Con- 
ference." Nearly  every  problem  pre- 
sented to  them  depends  for  its  ultimate 
solution  upon  the  decisions  arrived  at 
in  Paris.  Lord  STUART  OF  WORTLEY, 
for  example,  put  a  series  of  most  press- 
ing questions  regarding  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Poland ;  but  Lord  CURZON  in  reply 
could  onlv  shrug  his  shoulders  (at  con- 
siderable length)  and  refer  him  to  the 
Conference. 

The  LEADER  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons labours  under  similar  disabili- 
ties, which  are  beginning  to  try  even 
his  amiable  temper.  Until  Paris  has 
spoken  he  cannot  give  definite  informa- 
tion about  the  Government's  fiscal 
policy,  the  amount  of  the  German  in- 
demnity and  other  pressing  topics,  and, 
as  he  told  some  of  nis  persistent  ques- 
tioners this  afternoon,  it  is  no  good 
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putting  the  same  question  to  him  every 
week  and  expecting  a  different  answer. 

The  best  news  of  the  day  is  that 
there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  cur- 
rants for  Whitsuntide  school  -  treats, 
and  Smith  minor's  translation  of  "  Non 
cuivis  homini  canting  it  adirc  Corin- 
th urn  "  as  "  Not  everyone  is_  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  currant  in  his  war- 
bun  "  will  no  longer  be  applicable. 

Five  years  ago  General  SEELY,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  asked 
timidly  for  a  single  million  for  air- 
craft. To-day,  as  Under-Secretary  for 
Air,  he  boldly  demanded  sixty -six 
millions,  and  explained  that  but  for  the 
Armistice  the  amount  would  have  been 
two  hundred  millions.  And  the  House, 
after  hearing  his  glowing  account  of 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  our  air- 
men, readily  voted  the  money.  A  good 
deal  of  it  is  to  go,  quite  rightly,  to 
relieving  the  hardships  of  demobilisa- 
tion, which  fall  with  peculiar  severity 
on  men  whose  special  training  is  not 
much  use  to  them  in  civil  life.  The 
least  we  can  do  when  they  are  forced 
to  descend  from  their  chosen  element 
is  to  insure  them  against  a  bad  landing. 


TO   A   VEGETABLE-MARROW. 
O    MONSTROUS,   O    Gargantuan,  over- 
grown ! 

O  huge !     O  gross  !     O  squat ! 
Whose    one    redeeming    virtue— one 

alone — 

Is  that  you  weigh  a  lot ; 
Who  will  not  thrive  upon  the  common 

soil, 

So  that  the  patient  digger  e'en  must 
toil 

To  raise  a  special  mound 
Above  the  level  ground 
That  you  may  sun  yourself  upon  the 

sloping  earth 
And,  like  the  wicked,  wax  to  an  un- 
common girth. 

But  it  is  not  your  vast  circumference 

That  stirs  this  passing  strain  ; 
I  would  not  sing  although,  to  move  you 

hence, 

They  fetched  their  biggest  crane  ; 
It  is  that  men  should  shovel  tons  o 

that 

Into  the  maws  of  some  capacious  vat 
Add  sugar  (half-a-pouud) 
And  stir  it  round  and  round ; 
Then,  at  the  last,  throw  in  some  ginge 

with  a  spade 

And  label  the  result  as  "  Lemon  Mar 
malade." 


From  a  description  of  the  first  High 
of  R  33  :— 

"Alas,   the    meteorological    conditions,  a 
first  considered  probable,  turned  out  worse." 
Yorkshire  Paper, 

Nothing  so  likely  as  the  improbable. 
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SENSATIONAL    SURPRISE    STRIKE    OF    HEROES    IN    CINEMA-LAND. 

TICKETS  OP  HKEOES  PREVENT  BLACKLEG  COLLEAGUE  PROM  WORKING  WHEN  THE  HEROINE  MOST  PARTICULARLY  NEEDS  HELP. 


THE  BIBLE   IN   PAIN. 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS'  new  novel,  based 
Dn  the  Book  of  Job,  and  Mr.  ARNOLD 
I'.KNXETT'S  new  play  dealing  with  the 
story  of  JUDITH  and  HOLOFEHNES,  by  no 
neans  exhaust  tho  Biblical  and  Apo- 
cryphal motives  from  which  our  popular 
vriters  are  now  drawing  inspiration. 

Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  next  novel 
vill  be  a  minutely  analytical  study  of 
he  contrasted  temperaments  of  ESAU 
.nd  JACOB,  the  one  standing  for  revolt 
.nd  the  other  for  a  rather  smooth  and 
upple  orthodoxy. 

Mr.  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM  is  turn- 
ng  his  attention  to  a  new  spy  romance 
wen  about  the  experiences  of  CALEB 
nd  JOSHUA. 

Professor  CHALMERS  MITCHELL  has 
>ng  been  engaged  on  a  monograph  on 
10  Ark  and  its  inmates,  in  which  the 
imous  zoologist  will  explain  the  con- 
itions  under  which  the  animals  lived, 
ie  segregation  and  food  problems,  and 
ow  the  complexities  following  disem- 
arcation  were  dealt  with  by  NOAH  and 
is  family.  Lord  PIRRIE  is  contribut- 
ig  a  chapter  on  the  structure  of  the 
and  there  will  be  an  appendix 
i  the  dangers  of  overcrowding  by  Sir 
HTHVJR  NEWSHOLMIO. 

Mr.  GALSWORTHY  has  also  been  turn- 
g  his  attention  to  the  Ark,  and  the 


inhumane  congestion  of  the  creatures 
that  were  packed  into  it.  The  result 
should  be  a  very  interesting  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  work,  the  lead- 
ing character  being  HAM'S  wife,  whom 
the  novelist  figures  as  a  protester  to 
her  father-in-law  against  his  treatment 
of  all  the  animals,  but  in  particular  of 
the  two  Pekinese  spaniels. 

Mr.  ALEC  WAUGH  has  nearly  com- 
pleted an  indictment  of  private  tuition 
based  on  the  story  of  SAMUEL  and  ELI. 

Mr.  H.  B.  IRVING,  turning  aside  for 
the  moment  from  the  study  of  more 
recent  turpitude,  is  preparing  an  analy- 
tical memoir  on  the  first  murder,  that 
of  ABEL  by  CAIN.  With  all  his  well- 
known  thoroughness  he  reconstructs 
the  crime  and  shows  in  what  particulars 
CAIN,  although  an  innovator,  proved 
himself  also  an  adept. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MOORE  is  meditating  a 
revised  version  of  the  story  of  JOSEPH 
and  his  Brethren,  which  in  his  opinion 
is  sadly  in  need  of  re-writing,  suffering 
as  it  does  from  an  unsophisticated  sim- 
plicity of  diction  and  thought. 

Mr.  CONRAD  is  busy  with  a  new  ro- 
mance treating  of  JONAH  and  the  whale, 
in  which,  for  the  sake  of  verisimilitude, 
JONAH  will  himself  recount  his  strange 
adventure  to  a  few  personal  friends. 
As  the  narrative  runs  to  over  a  hundred 
thousand  words  the  reader  may  be  sure 


that  no  detail  of  realism  is  omitted  from 
the  description  of  the  luckless  voyage. 

Mrs.  ELINOR  GLYN'S  new  novel  will 
be  called  The  Heart  of  Solomon. 

The  movie-producers  are  not  idle. 
After  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring 
an  actor  of  prophetic  mien  willing  to 
undertake  the  rather  trying  part  of 
DANIEL,  an  intrepid  dompteur  has  been 
found  in  France  and  the  story  of  the 
Lions'  Den  is  to  be  filmed  at  once. 
Possibly  some  assistance  from  the  drug 
whose  power  was  illustrated  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MORROW  in  last  week's  Punch 
may  be  called  for. 

Meanwhile  a  company  is  being 
formed  for  the  exploitation  of  a  new 
system  of  muscular  development  under 
the  name  of  "  Samsonism,"  and  a 
powerful  company  of  public  men  is 
being  enlisted  to  write  daily  articles  in 
its  praise. 

Another  Impending  Apology. 

" London's  Premier  Turn  Coat  Specialist." 
Advt.  in  Daily  Paper. 


''Writers,  mostly  town -bred,  infatuated 
with  tho  country-side,  hava  raved  of  tho 
statuesque  repose  of  tho  rural  maiden.  A 
statute  is  no  doubt  a  beautiful  object,  but  you 
do  not  want  to  take  it  to  a  dance." 

Daily  Paptr. 
We  shouldn't,   but  the  LORD  CHAN- 
CELLOR might. 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

«  THE  HOUSE  OF  PERIL." 
THE  maker  of  a  plot  that  turns  upon 
murder  and  drugging  in  tho  ne.ghbou 
hood  of  a  Continental  gambling 
must  bo  aware  that  his  work  i 
not  going   to   be  brought    to   the 
test  of  common  experience,  and  he 
is  therefore  less  likely  to  be  ham- 
pered by  the  laws  of  probability. 
But   there  arc  limits  even  to  the 
British    public's  gift  of  credulity. 
How   far   Mrs.   BKI-LOC   LoWNDBS 
may  have  enjoyed  special  privileges 
in   the  search  for  her  material  1 
cannot  say ;  but  for  myself  I  con- 
fess  that  a   modest  acquaintance 
with  tho  atmosphere  of  European 
casinos   has   left   me   in    absolute 
ignorance  of  any  such  society  as 
that  of  the  hosts  of  The  House  of 
Peril.     Perhaps  Mrs.  LOWNDES'S 
book  (which  I  have  not  read)  may 
throw  light  on  this  dark  mystery  ; 
but   in  the  play— and  the  play's 
the   only  thing  that  concerns  us 
here— I  could  trace  nothing  to  in- 
dicate to  my  poor  intelligence  how 
it   was   that    two    decently  -  bred 
ladies  and  their  escort,  a  perfectly 
honest  French  officer,  ever  came 
to  find  themselves  on  terms  of  easy 
intercourse  with   the  frowsy    old 
German  couple  who  lived  at  the 
Chalet  des  Muguets,  Lacville,  on  the 
proceeds  of  robbery. 

Any  obstacle  which  these  repellent 
Teutons  may  have  had  to  overcome  in 
the  -ultimate  execution  of  their  nefarious 
designs   must   have   been   the    merest 
child's-play  compared  with  the  initial 
difficulty  of  inducing  the  right  kind  of 
victim  to  penetrate  so  fifth- 
rate  an  interior.     One  never 
even  began  to  get  over  the 
inherent     improbability     of 
such  an  attraction. 

And  I  was  the  less  dis- 
posed to  take  things  for 
granted  because  of  the  rather 
irritating  obscurity  that 
veiled  the  opening  of  the 
Second  'Act,  in  which  we 
arc  introduced  to  Tho  House 
of  Peril  and  are  left ,  for  a 
long  time  in  doubt  as  to  tho 
nature  of  the  place  and  its 
relation  to  anything  that 
has  gone  before.  I  think 
this  must  have  been  the  fault 
of  tho  adapter,  Mr.  VACHELL. 
Ho  seems  to  have  assumed  in 
his  audience  a  general  know-  \ 
ledge  of  tho  original  story — 
a  dangerous  confidence,  even 
in  the  case  of  so  clever  and 
popular  a  writer  as  Mrs. 

BELLOC  LoWNl3r.S.  Madame  Waclmer 


*^^^^^™t^i^^&™ 
the  "tS'  Tel  m  Sy'puUh^cene  pass  out  through  fhe  door  into  the  arms 
b  o  efou  A  young  En^li shwoman,  of  a  posse ,  o ™^^ 

f  11  call  upon  the  criminals       At   this   junctt.ie,  i 

ofaThegHoaus°cof  Peril,  has  been  drugged  been  restored  to  her  senses,  you  mighl 

suppose  that  the  rescue  -  party 
would  take  at  least  some  fleeting 
interest  in  the  disposal  of  their 
prisoners.  There  you  would  be  in 
error.  The  final  curtain  is  due  and 
there  are  peremptory  affairs  of  ttie 
heart  to  be  wound  up  before  we 
can  get  away.  So,  to  clear  the 
ground,  one  of  the  admirers  makes 
a  gallant  statement  which  redeems 
the  other's  character  from  a  false 
suspicion,  and,  rightly  regarding 
himself  as  de  trap,  goes  off  by  an- 
other exit  and  shows  no  further 
concern  in  either  of  the  two  de- 
velopments— on  or  off  the  stage. 

The  remaining  admirer,  left  alone 
in  the  company  of  the  lady,  ignores 
with  a  fine  detachment  the  impo- 
tent rage  that  his  captives  are  pre- 
sumably venting  in  the  passage 
just  outside,  and  declares  the 
ardour  of  his  passion  as  a  man 
might  do  in  the  breathless  calm 
of  a  moonlit  solitude  a  deius.  And 
on  this  idyllic  scene  the  curtain 
descends. 

The  most  satisfying  thing  in  the 
play  was  the  acting  of  Miss  ANNIK 
SCHLETTER  as  "Madame"  Waclmer  o(  the 
Chalet  des  Muguets,  an  extraordinarily 
clever  study  of  the  doting  Haw/ran, 
much  busied  about  the  service  of  her 
lord.  Mr.  NORMAN  McKiNNEL  as  Wach- 
ner  easily  contrived  to  convey  the 
typically  Teuton  blend  of  brutishness, 


"  CHARGE,   CHESTEE—  CHABGE  !  " 
Count  Paul  deyirieu     .    .    MB.  OWEN  NAKES. 
William  Chester    ....    MB.  JOHN  HOWELL. 

by  them.  She  wakes  up  prematurely 
to  find  them  collecting  her  pearl  neck- 
lace—four thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
it.  Murder  is  in  the  air,  when  suddenly, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  villains  (but  not 
to  ours,  for  we  had  had  fair  warning  of 


, 
the  denouement),  enter  to  the  rescue  two 


admirers  of  tho 


In  the  excite- 


greed 


"PAP-PA' 


"POOSY-CAT." 
MR.  NOBMAN 
Miss  ANNIE  SCHLETTEE. 


and  domestic  sentimentality, 
combined  with  tho  heavy 
playfulness  which  by  a  curi- 
ous delusion,  ineradicably 
racial,  is  mistaken  over  there 
for  humour.  "  Ja,  ja,"  he  says 
complacently,  "  I  have  the 
humour-sense." 

It  was  regrettable  that 
tho  cosmopolitan  Anna 
\Vohky,  acted  with  great 
animation  by  MissMARGAiiET 
I  HALSTAN,  had  to  withdraw 
'  from  the  scene  at  an  early 
stage  in  consequence  of  being 
murdered — I  don't  know  how, 
as  we  neither  saw  nor  heard 
the  details.  Her  friend, 
Sylvia  Bailey,  however, 
stayed  on  to  the  finish,  and 
Miss  EMILY  BUOOKE  saw  her 
nicely  through  her  troubles. 
A  very  level  performance. 

To  the  rather  wooden  part 
of  William  Chester  (foil  to 
hero)  Mr.  JOHN  HOWELL 
brought  a  certain  unliveti- 
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LEAVES    FROM    A    SPECIAL'S    REMINISCENCES    OF    THE    GREAT    WAR. 

Small  Girl  (on  morning  after  air-raid).  "Hi,  MISTEB,  'E  BROKE  THAT  wiNDEBl" 


ness  of  his  own.  A  better  chance  was 
akcn  by  Miss  STELLA  RHO,  who  gave 
;>roof  of  a  vivid  personality  in  her  brief 
sketch  of  a  professional  fortune-teller 
ivho  admitted  to  her  clients  (this  must 
>o  very  unusual)  that  she  nearly  always 
nade  a  mess  of  her  crystal- gazing. 

Finally,  Mr.  OWEN  NARKS,  looking 
iretty  and  not  too  warlike  in  the  gay 
iniform  of  a  French  Officer  of  Cavalry, 
)layed  the  hero's  part  with  a  very 
iatural  and  fluent  charm.  I  join  in 
lie  general  hope  that  this,  the  first 
)lay  under  his  actor-management,  will 
;<)  well.  It  ought  to,  for  though,  in 
;>oint  of  power  to  thrill,  it  did  not  quite 
Confirm  the  promise  of  its  sinister 
:anio  and  theme  it  was  never  for  a 
[nornent  dull,  and  its  faults  were  the 
and  of  stage-faults  about  which,  while 
hey  give  the  critic  a  chance  of  being 
inkind,  a  British  audience  never  worries 
oo  much.  O.  S. 

A  matinee  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  will 
>e  given  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  on 
Sunday,  March  30th,  at  2.30  P.M.,  in 
-id  of  the  Netting  Hill  Day  Nursery, 
vhich  has  done  such  admirable  service 
-mong  the  poor  of  "The  Potteries." 
lelp  is  greatly  needed  to  enable  the 
promoters  of  this  good  work  (for  which 
>Ir.  Punch  has  before  now  appealed), 
o  pay  off  a  mortgage  and  to  start  a 


fund  for  a  convalescent  cottage-home. 
Among  the  cast  of  the  matinee  will  be 
Miss  MONA  MAUGHAN,  Mr.  DENNIS 
NEILSON-TERRY  and  Mr.  OTHO  STUART, 
who  produces  it.  Tickets  may  bo  ob- 
tained from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  22,  Paulton's 
Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


"STAGE-STRUCK  NOVELISTS. 
I. ii. i. AH  MCCARTHY  AS  EXECDTIONEB." 
Sunday  Paper. 

Well,  they  can't  say  they  haven't  had 
a  fair  warning.  • 

"Scotsmen  the  world  over  possess  to  a  re- 
markable degree  the  spirit  of  clamishness." 
Times  of  India . 

A  good  many  of  them  have  certainly 
made  the  world  their  oyster. 

"OXFOED  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

BOOT  RACE  TO  BE  ROWED  THIS  YEAR  AT 

HENLEY  REOAITA." — Daily  Paper. 

A  very  suitable  venue  for  the  contest, 
which,  we  presume,  will  be  conducted 
in  pairs. 

" CATTLE   MARKET. 

Messrs. beg  to  announce  that  they  will 

hold  their  usual  Sale  of  Fat  and  Store  Stock 
at  above. 

Present  Entries  include : 
80  Pairs  Men's,   Women's  and  Children's 
New  Boots,  assorted  sizes." — Provincial  Paper. 

These,  of  course,  will  bo  entered  with 
the  calves. 


TO  A  MARCH  BROWN,  SWALLOWED  ALIVE. 

RASH  insect  with  your  jaunty  air 
The  troubled  stream  serenely  riding, 

How  guessed  you  not  that  Death  was 

there 
Nor  feared  the  hungry  trout  in  hiding? 

Did  instinct,  friend  of  helpless  things, 

Not  bid  you  rise  and  use  your  wings  V 

Alas,  the  widening  ripple  showed 
Around  the  spot  which  lately  bore 

you, 

And  down  you  went  the  deadly  road 
Where  many  a  fly  has  gone  before 

you, 

One  victim  more  to  swell  tho  pride 
Of  golden  turn  and  spotted  side. 

Yet  know  (if  any  ghost  of  you 

Or  delicate  spirit 's  left  to  know  it) 

That  I  'vo  a  fly  which  never  flew 
(Your    likeness)    and    the    skill    to 
throw  it ; 

And  I  that  saw  the  fatal  rise 

Marked  where  a  fat  half-pounder  lies. 

Thither  will  I  with  reel  and  rod 

And  cure  his  taste  for  dainty  dishes 

By  favour  of  whatever  god 
Decides  the  destiny  of  fishes ; 

And    that    were    vengeance    passing 
sweet — 

Your  captor  on  vour  counterfeit  1 
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DAISY. 

HE  was  always  called  Daisy.     We 
hated   the  name,  but  the  christening 
"  just  happened  "  with  the  suddenness 
of  influenza  or  an  earthquake.     Percy 
was  the  culprit,  for  he  knocked  all  our 
pre-arranged  plans  for  a  name  on  the 
head  by  his  passion  for  what  he  calls 
"apt  quotation."      When  he   (Daisy) 
emerged  from  his  basket  we  saw  that, 
like  NELSON,  he  was  blind  of  an  eye. 
Percy,    immediately    inspired,    quoted 
from  WORDSWORTH'S  Ode  to  the  Daisy, 
"A  little  Cyclops  with  one  eye" — and 
the  result  was  inevitable.      Daisy  re- 
sented the  name  from  the  first,  for  at 
the  very  font,  so   to  speak,  he  drew 
blood  from  us  both,  and  then,  utterly 
indifferent  to  our  feelings,  settled  him- 
self on  the  top  of  an  empty  beer  barrel 
and  there  performed  his  evening  ablu- 
tions. 

It   was  a  curious   coincidence  that 
made    him    select   a   beer    barrel,   for 
thereby   hung  a  tragic  tale.     He  and 
his  twin-brother  had  been  adopted  from 
infancy  by  the   Sergeants'  Mess   and 
had  lived  in  peace  and  plenty — in  fact 
in  too  much  plenty,  for  I  regret  to  say 
that  Daisy's  brother  died  of  drink  from 
having  formed  the  discreditable  habit 
of  emptying  all  the  dregs  of  the  Ser- 
geants' beer  mugs  into  his  own  inside. 
However,  he  was  granted  military  obse- 
quies, which  were  so  successfully  per- 
formed that  an  account  of  them  found 
its  way  into  one  of  the  daily  papers. 
This  so  delighted  the  amateur  under- 
takers that  Daisy's  brother  was  at  once 
exhumed   and  re-buried  with  further 
pomp  and  circumstance.     Daisy  mean- 
while,  feeling  himself  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  departed  hero,  began 
to  mope ;  so  to  save  life  and  reason  he 
was  sent  to  us  "  to  cheer  and  cherish," 
as  the  Sergeants  put  it. 

An  egotistical  irascible  bachelor  sea- 
gull; yet  his  vices,  and  he  was  made 
up  of  them,  became  virtues  in  our  eyes. 
The    morning   after   his   arrival   he 
went  for  a  solemn  tour  of  investigation 
finally  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  middle 
of  the  tennis-court,  as  being  to  his  mind 
the   most   salubrious  spot— and   from 
there   he   ruled    despotically.      "That 
blooming  bird  fears  neither  man  nor 
devil,"  Cook  was  heard  to  mutter,  after 
he  had  embedded  his  beak  in  her  ankle  • 
and  it  was  quite  true.     He  so  terrified 
Horatio,  our  portly  bull-dog,  by  peck- 
ng  at  his   sensitive  kinky   tail  from 
behind  when  he  was  absent-mindedly 
lapping  water  from  Daisy's  bath,  that 
he  never  again  ventured  alone  on  to 
the  lawn.     I  say  "  alone,"  for  he  dared 
once  more  emboldened  by  the  presence 
>f  his  unwilling  young  wife,  who  accom- 
panied him,  tied  by  a  rope  to  his  collar 


Percy  and  I  watched  them  advance 
from  afar  and  waited  in  suspense  for 
the  sequel.  Daisy  was  taking  a  post- 
prandial nap  inside  his  beer  barrel. 
There  was  a  breathless  hush,  followed 
by  a  pandemonium  of  sound,  masculine 
and  feminine  cries  of  distress  mingled 
with  raucous  shrieks  of  anger,  and  then 
we  saw  our  valiant  couple  in  slow  but 
ignominious  retreat.  Horatio  was  drag- 
ging his  spouse  along  on  her  back,  with 
legs  in  air  and  bulging  eyes !  What 
had  happened  in  the  interim  we  never 
knew,  but  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio 
bore  marks  of  battle,  and  they  were 
sadder  and  wiser  dogs  for  many  days 
to  come. 

Percy,  always  deprecatingly  anxious 
to   find   favour  in   Daisy's   eyes,  tore 
down  to  the  shore  one  morning  before 
breakfast   and   returned  with   a   large 
pailful   of   salt   water,  which  he  laid 
— -so  to  speak — at  Daisy's  feet.     Daisy 
glanced   at   it  and  at  Percy  with  his 
cold  grey  eye,  and  then  stepped  lightly 
into   his   fresh-water  tub,  which  was 
always  at  hand.    Percy  however,  being 
of   an   unsnubbable    disposition,   tried 
again  to  find  a  way  into  Daisy's  heart, 
and  this  time  he  brought  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  two  young  seagulls  that  he  had 
found    derelict   on   the   rocks,   hoping 
that  he  would  take  a  paternal  interest 
in  their  loneliness ;  but,  like  his  great 
prototype,  Daisy  clapped  his  glass  to 
his  sightless  eye,  and  "  I  'in  damned  if 
I   see  them,"  he  said.    But   he  saw 
them  all  right  at  meal  times,  when  he 
would  whisk  round  suddenly  as  their 
portion  of  fish  was  flung  to  them,  and 
swiftly  gobble  it  up ! 

So  Daisy  prospered  and  grew  sleek 
and  fat,  and  his  days  were  long  in  the 
land.  He  consented  indeed  to  partake 
of  our  hospitality  for  over  a  year,  won 
many  hearts,  but  kept  his  own  intact, 
until  the  following  spring,  when  a 
young  man's,  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love;  then  he  preened  his 
white  waistcoat  and  sallied  forth. 


Did  I  say  he  was  a  bachelor  ?  The 
last  we  heard  of  him  was  from  a  fisher- 
man friend  who,  when  in  search  of  sea- 
birds'  eggs,  saw  and  recognised  our 
Daisy  by  the  fierceness  of  his  one  eVe 
He  was  reluctantly  taking  his  turn 
°.n  tth.e  /»may  egg  while  Mrs.  Daisy 
tretched  and  titivated  herself  after  her 
domestic  labours. 

Does  he  sometimes,  we  wonder,  think- 
regretfully  of  his  celibate  days  and  the 
beer  barrel,  where  he  lived  en  gargon  ? 


DEMOBILISED    DAYDREAMS. 

AT  10  A.M.  or  so  (in  bed, 

With  lowered    blinds   and   curtains 

drawn), 
There  wander  lightly  through  my  head 

Memories  of  ruddy  dawn — 
A  thing  1  never  could  have  said 

Before  we  warred  against  the  HUD, 
For  then,  although  I  may  have  heard 
That  this  phenomenon  occurred, 

I  had  no  notion  how  the  thing  was 
done. 

A  stranger  to  the  birth  of  day, 
How   many  have   I   watched   since 

then ! 
At  least  a  thousand,  I  should  say 

(It  seems  to  me  like  ten) ; 
On  Salisbury  Plain,  austere  and  grey, 
Breaking  night's  gloom  and  deepen- 
ing mine, 

When,  crawling  forth,  I  used  to  see 
Stonehenge  all  shaken  visibly 
By  the  rude  Sergeant's  bellow, "  A/V 
and  shine ! " 

Gilding  the  foam  of  distant  seas 

And  humbly  then  I  bowed  my  neck 
And  sank  forlornly  to  my  knees 

To  swab  the  blooming  deck  ; 
A  wealth  of  flaming  pageantries, 

When,  in  a  dusty  Indian  fort, 
I  went  to  early  morning  jerks,* 
Cursing  the  sun  and  all  his  works 

And    dripping    perspiration    by  the 
quart ; 

In  Egypt,  too,  a  pallid  glow 

Through  swirls  of  desolating  oust- 
There  often  have  I  watched  it  grow, 

Fed  up  enough  to  bust ; 
In  Palestine,  uncertain,  slow 

(While    standing-to,     with    drowsy 

eyes), 

Herald  of  shells  and,  what  was  worse, 
Waking  the  ancient  Eastern  curse, 

A  hundred  thousand  million  ravenous 
flies. 


"Widower,  35,  abstainer,  would  like  to. 
correspond  w,th  respectable  widow,  or  other-' 
wise,  view  matnm0ny."-Procinci^  Papcr^ 

He  seems  an  easy-going   fellow   who 
would  make  any  woman  happy. 


Sombre,  inspiring,  radiant,  chill, 

Mysterious,  wild,  inert,  ablaze, 
A  thousand  times  on  plain  and  hill 

The  dawn  has  held  my  gaze  ; 
Idly  I  dream  of  it,  until 

A  sterner  mood  invades  my  brain 
And  I  grow  resolute.     Here  and  now 
I  register  a  mighty  vow 

Never  to  see  the  beastly  thing  again. 
ONE  OF  THE  PUNCH  BRIGADE. 

*  Physical  training. 

••  The  Home  Secretary  gives  notice  that  sum- 
mer time  will  be  brought  into  force  this  year 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  March  30,  and  will 
continue  until  the  night  of  Sunday-^. 
September  28129."— Scots  Paper.     ' 

By  which  time,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected, the  Peace  Conference  will  be 
over. 
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So  ad  Sweeper.  "WoT's  BECOME  o'  BILL?    I  'AVEN'T  SEEN  'in  FOB  MONTHS." 

Female  ditto.  " BILL  !    WHY,  'AVEN'T  YOU  HEARD?    'E 'a  PBOMOTED.     'E 's  ON  THE  BINS." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr,  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
MR.  H.  M.  HYNDMAN  brings  to  Clcmenceau  :  the  Man  and 
his  Time  (GRANT  EICHARDS)  a  specialised  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  French  politics,  personal  friendship  with 
his  subject  and  a  sympathy  not  discounted  by  profound 
flitlerences  of  opinion.  Here  is  one  veteran  fighting  man 
writing  a  brilliant  (I  don't  use  the  word  as  a  cliche)  chronicle 
and  commentary  of  the  battles  of  another,  battles  which 
cover  the  same  period  and  were  fought  broadly  for  the  same 
causes.  But  the  French  Eadical  extremist  could  never  see 
his  way  to  subscribe  to  the  Socialist  creed.  His  stalwart 
individualism,  in  part  temperamental,  was  also  as  a  politi- 
cal working  faith  the  result  of  a  distrust  of  logic  divorced 
from  the  experience  and  responsibility  of  actual  adminis- 
tration. Somewhat  similarly  the  English  Socialist  refused 
to  let  logic  press  him  into  the  premature  Internationalism 
of  so  many  of  his  associates,  nor  did  he  share  their  trust,  so 
ruthlessly  betrayed,  in  German  Social  Democracy  as  having 
either  the  power  or  the  serious  intention  of  thwarting 
German  Imperialism.  If  a  man's  achievement  be  rightly 
auged  by  the  difficulties  he  has  overcome,  then  M.  CLE- 
-CEAU,  called  unwillingly  and  unwilling  at  the  most 
desperate  crisis  of  the  destiny  of  a  distracted  and  dispirited 
Franco  hammered  by  the  enemy's  legions  and  with  the 
ready  for  sale  by  false  friends,  mav  well  iustifv  Mr. 


HYNDMAN'S  verdict  on  him  as  the  statesman  of  the  Great 
War.  The  man  who  came  into  the  War  a  mere  Tiger  will 
go  out  of  it  an  authentic  Lion. 


"  Miss  BERTA  RUCK  "  is  among  the  few  writers  from  whom 
I  can  really  enjoy  stories  about  the  War.  She  has  an  en- 
gaging way  with  her  that  can  turn  even  that  (at  least  the 
more  endurable  aspects  of  it)  to  favour  and  prettiness.  And 
in  The  Land  Girl's  Love  Story  (HODDEH  AND  STOUGHTO.N), 
a  theme  after  her  own  heart,  she  has  given  us  what  is, 
I  think,  her  best  achievement  so  far.  It  is  an  excellent 
slight  tale  of  two  heroines  who  took  their  patriotic  turn  at 
the  work  of  the  land  army  on  a  Welsh  farm,  and  the  adven- 
tures, agricultural  and  (of  course)  amorous,  that  befell  them 
there.  It  is  all  the  best-humoured  affair  imaginable,  re- 
freshingly full  of  country  airs  and  brisked  up  with  a  fine 
flavour  of  romance.  "Miss  BUCK"  has  the  neatest  hand  for 
this  kind  of  thing ;  she  permits  no  loose  ends  to  the  series 
of  love-knots  that  she  ties  so  amusingly.  So  the  finish  of 
the  comedy  deserves  the  epithet  "engaging"  in  more  senses 
than  one;  with  a  Jack  to  every  Jill,  and  the  harvest  moon 
(as  promised  in  the  cover  picture)  beaming  upon  all,  the 
couples  paired  off  to  everyone's  entire  satisfaction.  A  tale 
that  will  be  safe  for  a  siicces  foil,  with  all  who  have  worn 
the  smock  and  the  green  armlet;  while  I  can  well  imagine 
that  ladies  less  fortunate  may  find  their  enjoyment  of  it 

' 
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German  Days  (MUBBAY)  is  a  plain  tale  of  everyday  life 
in  Germany  before  the  War,  with  just  those  gaps  in  it 
which  would  naturally  occur  in  the  narrative  of  any  one 
observer  who  also  hadn't  been  aware  at  the  time  that  she 
was  observing.  "A  POLISH  GIRL  (C.  IB.)"  has  written  this 
account  with  an  engaging  frankness  and  an  apparent  lack 
of  exaggeration  which  distinguish  it  among  books  of  its 
kind.  It  is  largely  a  record  of  school  days,  and  "  C.  B.,"  as 
the  child  of  a  Polish  Jew  of  good  standing  living  in  Posen, 
suffered  slights  and  insults  and  met  with  injustices  which 
a  "  true  German  "  would  not  have  had  to  endure  ;  but  she 
does  not  seem  embittered.  Her  picture  of  the  German  at 
home  has  not  made  rue  yearn  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  but  it  seems  to  explain  the  origin  of  some  of  his  most 
unpleasant  qualities.  Since,  as  "  C.  B."  and  other  writers 
would  have  us  know,  the  German  soldier  was  cowed  by 
physical  suffering  in  peace-time  it  is  small  matter  for  won- 


Jer  that  he  became  a  brute 
in  war,  or  that  the  citizen. 
;o  whom  everything   tisec 
:o  be   verbotcn,  has,   since 
;he  bureaucracy  which  re- 
gulated his  smallest  actions 
went  to  pieces,  shown  very 
ittle    ability    to     regulate 
.hem     for     himself.      The 
;errible  pact,  by  which   in 
.he  ten  years  preceding  the 
War  thousands  of  German 
women    bound    themselves 
io    combat   the   predomin- 
ance of  the  landed  classes, 
which  was  making  life  for 
ordinary    people    a     slow 
starvation,   is    one   of   the 
things  which  I  am  induced 
to  believe,  because  "C.  B." 
has  dealt  so  faithfully  with 
others    of    which    I    knew 
already.     Of  hooks  on  Ger- 
many   from    within    there 
have  been  very  many,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  such 
books  as  this. 

You  must  not  be  shocked 
to  find  that  Captain  HARRY 
GBAHAM  has  (apparently) 


members  of  the  Biffin  circle,  as  also  by  an  index  that  is 
itself  a  monument  of  inaccuracy  so  subtle  that  it  must  be 
traced  to  be  appreciated. 


Mr.  EEOINALD  BLUNT  has  scored  another  brilliant  suc- 
cess with  The  Wonderful  Village  (MILLS  AND  BOON).  It  is 
one  of  his  Chelsea  books  of  anecdote,  gossip  and  good  talk 
of  which  he  possesses  the  secret.  He  knows  how  to  create 
the  right  Chelsea  atmosphere  and  he  is  most  artful  in 
leading  his  readers  on,  just  as  a  little  dog  shows  himself 
every  now  and  then  at  a  decoy  and  thus  draws  the  inquisi- 
tive ducks  after  him  till  they  drift  in  with  all  exit  cut  off. 
At  one  moment  Mr.  BLUNT  gives  you  a  glimpse  of  that 


bloodthirsty  butcher,  KING  HENRY  VIII. 
to   ANNE   BOLEYN,   CATHERINE   PAKB   ai 


ous    account   by 


Then  you  pass 
— .   and   the    PRIM  ESS 

ELIZABETH.     Further  on   there  is  a   delightfully  humor- 
u"   "WILLIAM   DE    MORGAN   of    his   attempt 
to  induce  CAHLYLE    to  be- 
come   a    member    of     the 
Society   for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings  :  "  He 
promised  to  think  it  over, 
chiefly,    I    think,    because 
Sir    JAMES    STUTIIEN    had 
rather     implied    that     the 
Society's    object    was    not 
worth   thinking   over.     He 
added   one   or   two    severe 
comments  on  the  contents 
of    space."      The    various 
Chelsea   potteries    are  not 
omitted,   and   there   is    an 
account   of    the   wonderful 
set   designed  and  executed 
by  the  WEDGWOODS  for  the 
EMPHESS     CATHERINE     OF 
KUSSIA.     Of  this,  iu  1909, 
about  one  thousand  pieces 
were  surviving.    Who  shall 
say  where  these  are  now? 
I  may  add  that  the  author's 
profits  on  this  book  are  to 
be  given  for  the  assistance 
of  our  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  St.  Dunstan's. 


THE  ABSENT-MINDED   STBAPHANGEB. 


';aPh7- 


of 

What  is, 
me 


-    heavy 
believe,  his  initia 
Circle 


enriched   with 


the  volume  is 
portraits   of 


The  title  of  Miss  F.  E. 
j  MILLS  YOUNG'S  The  Shadow 


f   tl  I)  TT 

•>}  the  1  ast  (HODDEB  AND  STOUGHTON)  does  not  refer  to  the 
youthful  transgressions  of  any  of  her  characters,  but  to  the 
cloud  which  the  Boer  War  left  behind  it,  to  b.urst  ultimately 
in    rebellion.     I   do   not   know   any   novelist   who  brings 
to  her  work  a  greater  sympathy  with  or  a  finer  feeling  for 
bouth    Africa   than   Miss    YOUNG,   and    if    her    moderate 
methods  do  not  find  favour  the  reason  can  only  be  that  for 
the  moment  moderation  is  a  rather  unpopular  quality.     As 
regards  the  actual  story  given  to  us  here  I  find  myself 
unable  to  accept  the  hero,  Guy  Mathcsan,  with  any  great 
enthusiasm.     Fresh   from   the   kissing  of  one  girl,  he  at 
once  falls  heavily  in  love  with  another.    Number  One  how- 
ever, secured  him  in  the  end,  for  he  discovered  that  his 
feeling  for  her  was  real  affection,  while  passion  had  been 
esponsible  for  his  affair  with  Number  Two.     But  I  fancy 
that  he  would  still  need  a  little  watching.     Intermingled 
with  his  love  affairs  is  a  tale  of  racial  prejudice  and  intrigue 
Which  is  told  with  restraint  and  skill.    Holman,  a  German 
agent  who  had  dropped  an  "n  "  for  his  bettor  security   is 
obnoxious  person,  in  whose  underhand  work  I  can  quite 
readily  believe. 
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\Vi I.I.IAM  HOHENZOLLKBK  is  reported 
to  bo  busy  sawing  trees.  Some  declare 
that  his  energy  is  due  to  an  hallucina- 
tion that  they  are  Gorman  generals. 
Otln TS  say  the  whole  story  is  a  clumsy 
attempt  to  discredit  him  with  the 
habour  parly.  ...  * 

Dublin  Corporation  has  decided  to 
increase  its  revenue  by  eight  thousand 
pounds  by  raising  the  charge  on  water. 
Citizens  are  urged  to  put  patriotism 
before  prejudice  and  give  the  stuff  a 
I  rial. 

The  inconveniences  that 
attend  influenza  reached 
their  climax  a  few  days  ago 
when  an  occupant  of  a 
crowded  tube  train  blew 
the  nose  of  the  man  next  to 
him  in  mistake  for  his  own. 

'•-.-• 

The  beggar  who  has  been 
£,roiiig  about  telling  a  pitiful 
story  of  being  wounded  by 
a  trench-mortar  during  the 
Jutland    battle   is  now  re- 
garded by  the  police  as  an 
impostor.     ...  ... 

'  * " 

A  defendant  in  a  County 
Court  case  at  Liverpool  last 
week  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  be  had  been  on  the 
tulephonefor  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  fairness  to  the 
Postal  authorities  be  should 
have  admitted  that  it  was 
a  trunk  call. 

A  lady  -  correspondent, 
writing  to  a  daily  paper, 
laments  the  fact  that  the 
War  has  changed  a  great 
m  my  husbands.  Surely  the 
wife  who  receives  the  wrong  husband 
I'-an  get  some  sort  of  redress  from  the 
War  Ollice.  *  ,. 

All  the  main-line  railways  are  to  be 
'lectrilied,  Sir  ERIC  GKDDES  told  the 
House  of  Commons.  Meanwhile  he 
MIS  successfully  electrified  all  the  old 
m  tiers.  #  ^ 

A  number  of  women  are  doing  good 

.vork   as   mates    on    Medway    sailing 

«.     The  denial  of  the  report  that 

•if    them    recently    looked   at    a 

Capping  policeman  for  five  nainuteson 

pud  without  once  repeating  herself  may 

i-ribod  to  professional  jealousy. 

"Tho  small  car,"  says  a  trade  con- 

.•mporary,  "has  come  to  stop."     We 

Ian  well  believe  it.     It  is  an  old  habit. 


It  has  been  discovered  that  the  new 
Education  Act,  which  prohibits  boys 
under  twelve  being  worked  for  more 
than  two  hours  on  Sunday,  may  apply 
to  choir  -  hoys.  A  Commission,  we 
understand,  is  to  be  called  upon  to 
decide  finally  whether  they  are  really 
boys  or  just  little  demons. 

A  man  who  applied  to  theBloomsbury 
County  Court  for  relief  against  an  evic- 
tion order  stated  that  he  could  find  no 
other  suitable  house,  as  he  had  nine 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 


His   residential   problem   remains   un- 


deuce.  The  remark  attributed  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  BALFOUR,  that  he  always  thought 
Colorado  was  the  name  of  a  twopenny 
cigar,  has  failed  to  make  the  situation 


easier. 


*..  * 


Foreman  (late  B.S.M.).   "'EKE!     You   AIN'T   IN   THE   ARMY   NOW. 
THEKE  's  NO  CALL  FOR  ran  TO  KEEP  A  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE." 


"  A  pupil  at  a  West  London  '  out-of- 
work"  school,"  says  a  news  item,  "daily 
attends  his  studies  in  an  opera-hat." 
On  being  informed  of  this  fact,  Sir 
THOMAS  BBBOHAM  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  its  signifi- 
cance was  obvious. 

President  WILSON,  it  is  announced, 
hopes  to  visit  Scotland 
shortly  for  some  golf.  ]le 
believes  that  some  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the 
running-up  and  pitch-and- 
stop  methods  of  approach 
should  be  embodied  in  the 
Peace  terms  if  international 
harmony  is  to  be  really 
secured.  ...  # 

V 

Primroses  and  crocuses 
are  blooming  in  North  Lon- 
don. Pending  an  official 
announcement  byTheDaily 
Mail  people  are  requested 
to  accept  this  as  a  pre- 
liminary Spring. 
*  t« 

Concrete  ships,  says  a 
Government  official,  can  be 
made  in  moulds.  But  of 
course  you  must  not  forget 
to  grease  the  tin. 


A  Sinn  Feiner,  arriving 
home  in  Crossgar,  Co. 
Down,  last  week,  had  a 
very  hearty  welcome.  Thir- 
teen spectators  and  seven 
policemen  were  injured. 


solved,  but  we  understand,  with  regard 
to  the  other  difficulty,  that  the  Board  of 
Works  has  offered  to  sell  him  a  card 
index  at  considerably  below  cost. 

*  „* 

"  Bridegrooms,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"are  discovering  that  weddings  cost 
more."  The  growing  practice  among 
fathers  -  in  -  law  of  delivering  their 
daughters  "free  at  rail,"  instead  of,  as 
formerly,  "from  house  to  house,"  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 

#  * 
* 

"  Eamsgate,"  says  The  Daily  Mail, 
"is  racing  Margate  in  Thanet's  recon- 
struction." At  present  Margate  still 
claims  to  lead  by  one  nigger  and  two 
winkle-barrows.  ...  H. 
'  * ' 

The  Colorado  Legislature  has  passed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  Irish  indepen- 


Many  members  of  the  Bar  are  greatly 
afraid  that  some  learned  judge  will  ask, 
"  What  is  the  Jazz-step  ?  "  before  the 
question  has  really  been  settled  by  the 
dancers  themselves. 
*...* 

The  young  lady  who,  on  receiving  a 
proposal  of  marriage  over  the  telephone 
last  week,  replied,  "Yes,  who's  speak- 
ing?" turns  out  to  be  an  ex-typist 
recently  demobilised  from  the  Air 
Ministry. 

''V" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  to-day 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that  was 
not  a  Flag-day  last  year. 


Another  Sex-Problem. 
"  Information  Wanted  as  to  the  whereabouts 

of  James  —   -  (nee  Liza ),  ship  agent. 

Last  heard  of  30  years  ago." — Glasgow  Paper. 
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THE    PRELIMINARY    DOVE:    ITS    PROSPECTS. 

WITHIN  a  little  week  or  two, 

So  all  our  sanguine  prints  declare, 
The  Dove  (or  Bird  of  Peace)  is  due 
To  spread  its  wings  and  take  the  air, 
Like  Mr.  THOMAS  when  he  Hew 
Across  the  h'rmamental  blue 
To  join  the  PREMIER  in  communion 
Touching  the  Eailway  Workers'  Union. 

We've  waited  many  a  weary  week 

With  bulging  eyes  and  fevered  brow, 
While  WILSON  pressed  upon  its  beak 
His  Lsague-of-Nations'  olive  bough, 
Wondering  what  amount  of  weight 
Its  eB'orts  could  negotiate, 
How  much,  in  fact,  the  bird  would  stand 
Without  collapsing  on  the  land. 

And,  even  though  it  should  contrive 

To  keep  its  pinions  on  the  llap, 
And  by  a  tour  de  force  survive 
This  devastating  handicap, 

Yet  are  there  perils  in  the  skies 
Whereon  we  blandly  shut  our  eyes, 
But  which 'are  bound  to  be  incurred, 
And,  notably,  the  Bolshy-bird. 

This  brand  of  vulture,  most  obscene, 
May  have  designs  upon  the  Dove; 
Its  carrion  taste  was  never  keen 
On  the  Millennial  reign  of  Love ; 
And  I,  for  one,  am  stiff  with  fear 
About  our  little  friend's  career, 
Lest  that  disgusting  fowl  should  maul 
And  eat  it,  olive-branch  and  all.  . 

I  mention  this  to  mark  the  quaint 

Notion  of  "Peace"  the  public  has, 
That  wants  to  smear  the  Town  with  paint, 
To  whoop  and  jubilate  and  jazz ; 

And  while  our  flappers  beat  the  floor 
There's  Russia  soaked  in  seas  of  gore, 
And  LENIN  waxing  beastly  fat ; 
Nobody  seems  to  think  of  that.  O.  S. 


PERFECTLY    UNAUTHENTIC    ANECDOTES. 

which  may  be  reproduced  (with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Punch) 
in  any  forthcoming  volume  of  Anybody's  Reminiscences. 
"  You  do  things  so  sketchily  and  casually,"  said  FRITH  to 
WHISTLER  one  day.     "  Now  when  I  paint  a  picture  I  take 
pains.    '  The  Derby  Day '  cost  me  weeks  and  months  of 
sleeplessness.      1  did  nothing  else  ;  I  gave  my  whole  mind 
to  it."     "Ob,"  said  WHISTLEE,  "  that 's  where  it 's  gone  to 
is  it?" 

*  •••  *  *  * 

When  Mr.  BERNARD  SHAW  made  his  tour  of  the  ports  in 
order  to  populate  Socialism  in  the  Navy,  be  was  cour- 
teously received  at  Portsmouth  by  Sir  HEDWOUTH  MEUX. 
The  talk  happened  to  turn  on  the  theatre,  and  the  Admiral 
was  candid  enough  to  confe-s  himself  somewhat  at  sea  with 
regard  to  the  merits  of  contemporary  writers.  "Now,  Mr. 
SHAW,"  he  said  in  his  breezy  way,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  who  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  playwrights  of  to-day  ?  " 
"  Ay,  ay,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  SHAW  promptly. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Dr.  Brotherton  told  me  that  he  was  once  with  MATTHEW 
in  an  election  crowd  at  Oxford,  when  the  Professor 


letarian.  "  My  friend,"  replied  ARNOLD,  "  we  are  well  met. 
me  you  see  the  official  representative  of  Literature, 
oreas  you,  I  perceive,  stand  for  Dogma." 


of  Poetry  accidentally  collided  with  a  working-man  flown 
with  Radicalism  and  beer.  "  Go  to  blazes  !  "  said  the  pro- 
let<ivinn  "  ATv  friend."  reolied  ARNOLD.  "  we  are  well  met. 

In 

whereas" you,  I  perceive 

:;•.  *  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Brown  of  Newquay,  who  claims  to  be  the  original 
Mrs.  Partington,  told  me  that  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  last  years 
were  overclouded  by  his  inability  to  discover  the  riddle  to 
which  the  answer  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  The  one 
rode  a  horse  and  the  other  rode  a  dendron." 

#  #  #  '    #       •        ''.- 
Probably  few  people  remember  a  Nottinghamshire  poet 

of  an  earlier  day  who  fulfilled  with  ftiuch  conscientiousness 
the  duties  of  local  laureate.  It  was  the  age  of  Notts's  pre- 
eminence in  cricket,  and  that,  with  other  reasons,  inspired 
the  hard  to  write  some  verses  which  opened  with  the  line, 
"Is  there  a  county  to  compare  with  Notts?"  The  county 
of  Derby  was  jealous  of  its  neighbour  in  other  tilings  besides 
sport,  and  considered  itself  to  have  scored  when  its  own  tatne 
minstrel  retorted  with  a  parody  ending : — 

"  Is  there  a  county  to  compare  with  Notts  ? 

Lots  !  " 

Unfortunately  the  thing  was  catching,  and  other  counties 
did  their  best  to  follow  suit,  though  with  considerable  difli- 
culty  as  to  rhymes.  I  think  it  was  a  singer  of  Tavistock 
who  won  the  laurels.  After  disposing  of  an  adjacent  rival 
with  the  contemptuous  jingle,  "  Dorset — Curse  it !  "  he 
wound  up : — 

"Is  there  a  country  to  compare  with  Devon  ? 

Heaven  !  " 

*  #  •'.:  *  :;: 

Lady  Crownderby  once  told  me  that  she  was  among 
the  first  to  see  Lord  HOUOHTON  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
and  she  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Spanish  women  in 
comparison  with  those  of  our  own  country.  "  My  dear 
lady,"  replied  HOUGHTON,  "  I  feel  like  LOT  when  he  escaped 
from  the  Cities  of  the  Plain." 

At  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  her  nephew's  appointment 
to  a  .Rural  Deanery,  Mrs.  Hinkson-Hanksey  told  mu  that 
she  once  rallied  DISRAELI  on  his  lack  of  religious  profession, 
saying  how  much  it  compromised  him  in  the  eyes  of  many 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  comparison  With  his  great  rival. 
"  My  dear  lady,"  said  DISRAELI,  "  you  are  aware  that  the 
New  Testament  divides  all  men  into  two  categories.  With- 
out specifying  the  class  to  wh.ch  I  personally  belong,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  Mr.  GLADSTONE  is  a  sheet)  and 
possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  admirable 
animal." 

*  #  *  :|:  * 

When  I  was  at  Hawarden  in  the  summer  of  1893,  little 
DOROTHY  DREW  asked  her  grandfather  for  the  loan  of  a 
book  "  to  press  flowers  in."  It  is  a  process,  as  readers  may 
know,  not  good  for  the  book,  and  I  thought  the  illustrious 
statesman  and  bibliophile  looked  a  little  embarrassed.  But 
his  face  cleared  in  a  moment,  and  he  went  out  of  the  room 
and  presently  returned  with  a  sufficient  volume,  in  which 
the  flowers  were  duly  laid,  the  book  being  then,  with  the 
united  efforts  of  the  company,  subjected  to  the  necessary 
pressure  under  a  heavy  cabinet.  Anxious  to  know  which 
volume  of  his  beloved  library  Mr.  GLADSTONE  had  selected 
for  desecration,  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  furtively 
examining  the  title  of  the  tortured  tome.  It  was  Conimjsby. 

Another  Impending  Apology. 

"Councillor 's  son  will  be  married  to  the  oldest  daughter  of 

Councillor .      The  members  of  the  Corporation  are  invited  to  the 

suspicious  event." — Local  Paper. 
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Sergeant.  "Now,  ME  LAD,  A  SUIT  OP  MUFTI  OB  FOBTY-FIVE  SHILLINGS?" 


Tommy.  "Oo,  LUMME!    I'LL  PAY  THE  FINE." 


GALLERY  PLAY. 

IT  wasn't  till  Panmore  noticed  its 
absence  on  his  return  from  France  that 
I  remembered  the  little  oil  painting 
which  I  had  left  at  the  Ferndale 
Gallery  on  sale  or  return,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  War,  when  my  finan- 
cial outlook  was  bad. 

Panmore  said  he  had  always  wanted 
to  buy  it,  but  hadn't  liked  to  ask  me  if 
I  would  part  with  it.  I  assured  him 
that  excess  even  of  delicacy  was  a  mis- 
take and  that  I  would  try  to  get  the 
picture  back. 

So  I  wrote  to  the  Gallery  thus  :— 

DEAR  SIRS  (it  seemed  absurd  to 
write  "Dear  Gallery "),— In  1914  or 
1915  I  brought  you  a  small  oil  paint- 
ing, which  you  agreed  to  sell  or  return 
to  mo.  As  I  haven't  heard  from  you 
since,  I  conclude  that  there  has  been 
nothing  doing  in  such  pictures  and  I 
should  like  to  have  it  back.  The  picture 
is  quite  a  small  one,  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  book,  and  so  far  as  I  re- 
collect it  portrays  a  man  looking  at  a 
horse,  to  see  if  its  withers  stand  where 


they  did ;  or  perhaps  wondering  whether 
he  would  sell  it  and  buy  a  scooter.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  never  took  particular 
notice  cf  the  picture,  not  caring  for  it, 
but  a  friend  of  mine  who  knows  it  well 
appears  interested  in  it  and  wants  to 
buy  it.  So  please  let  me  have  it  back 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  faithfully, 
THEOPHILUS  B.  PIPER-OARY. 
P.S. — By  the  way,  there's  a  cow,  I 
remember,  in  the  background  ;    a  red 
one.    Not  a  red  background  ;  a  red  cow. 

This  was  the  answer  I  received  : — 

DE\R  SIR, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the 
13th  inst.,  we  rememher  your  visit,  but 
cannot  trace  having  such  a  picture  as 
you  describe  in  our  possession  at  pre- 
sent. We  believe  you  dealt  with  our 
Mr.  James  Langford,  who  joined  up  in 
May,  1915,  ancl  is  not  yet  demobilised. 
He  is  in  Egypt  at  the  moment,  we 
understand,  and  we  are  afraid  it  would 
take  some  time  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  him. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  under  the  cir- 
cumstances you  will  allow  the  matter 
to  rest  until  ins  return. 


In  any  case  we  are  afraid  we  can- 
not hold  cm-selves  responsible  for  the 
picture,  unless  you  can  produce  a  receipt 
from  us  proving  that  it  reached  us. 
We  are,       Yours  obedimtly, 
vp.  THE  FERNDALE  GALLERY. 
J.  S. 

The  last  paragraph  in  their  letter 
gave  me  the  impression  that  they  knew 
they  had  the  picture  but  had  mislaid  it. 
Meanwhile  Panmore  seemed  so  hot  on 
it  and  I  was  so  badly  hit  by  the  War 
that  I  thought  I  would  have  another 
shot  at  recovering  it.  So  I  addressed 
the  Gallery  as  follows  : — 

DEAR  SIRS, — Thanks  for  your  letter, 
and  in  reply  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
could  get  another  search  party  out. 
have  found  a  receipt  for  the  picture, 
signed  with  a  name  that  might,  if 
straightened  out,  be  James  Langford. 

My  friend  is  getting  quite  excited 
about  it,  and  he  is  the  sort  of  person 
one  wants  to  humour.  He  is  a  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  an  O.B.E.,  and,  what  is  more 
important  still,  one  of  the  feoffees  of  | 
Buckley's  Hospital  (a  fifteenth-century 
foundation  here),  and  whatever  a  feoffee 
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may  be  lie  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
toy  \vith  in  a  small  town  like  this. 

1  forgot  to  mention  that  there  is  an 
inn  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  a  girl 
coining  out  of  it  carrying,  perhaps,  a 
bran  -  masli  for  the  horse  or  some 
Government  dope  for  the  man,  and 
there  are  some  hens,  all  fully  regardant 
and  expectant,  at  her  feet. 

Hoping  to  hear  in  the  course  of  a 
post  or  two  that  you  have  found  the 
painting, 

I  am,        Yours  anxiously, 
THEOPHILUS  B.  PIPER-GARY. 

P.S. —  Don't  forget  there's  a  cow  in 
the  background ;  a  red  cow. 

Three  days  later  I  received  a  picture 
(not  mine)  from  the  Gallery  with  this 

letter: — 

DEAR  SIR, — After  a  most  exbaustive 
search  we  have  found  and  send  here- 
with what  we  believe  to  be  your  picture, 
though  it  does  not  quite  answer  to  your 
description.  It  is,  however,  the  only 
one  of  which  we  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  record. 

Our  Mr.  Langford  seems  likely  to  bo 
abroad  for  some  months,  so  unless  you 
will  accept  this  picture  in  settlement  of 
the  matter  we  do  not  see  any  present 
way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Confident  that,  if  it  is  notyours.it  is 
at  least  just  as  good,  we  trust  that  you 
will  agree  to  cry  quits. 

VVe  are,        Yours  obediently, 
pj..  THE  FERNDALE  GALLERY. 
J.  S. 

Why  they  should  feel  sure  it  wa8 
just  as  good,  unless  they  remembered 
my  picture,  wasn't  very  clear,  but  evi- 
dently the  receipt  had  put  the  wind  up 
them,  and  I  wrote  and  accepted  the 
substitute  at  once,  because  Panmore 
liked  it  better  even  than  the  original 
picture.  He  said  it  was  an  Alken  and 
gave  me  far  more  than  I  would  have 
thought  of  asking  for  it,  or  for  the 
original  one. 

About  a  week  after  selling  it  I  re- 
ceived this  wire  from  the  Gallery : — 

Please  return  painting  sent  in  error. 
Very  valuable  Alken.     Have  customer. 
FEHNDALE. 

"Diamond  cut  diamond,"  I  said  to 
myself.  And  I  replied  thus : — 

DEAR  Sins, — I  received  your  wire, 
but  regret  that  I  cannot  comply  with 
your  request.  Firstly,  because  I  have 
already  accepted  the  picture  which  you 
regarded  as  mine  or  its  equivalent,  in 
place  of  the  one  that  was  mine  and  is 
now  yours;  and,  secondly,  because  my 
friend  the  feoffee  has  already  bought  it, 
the  one  that  was  yours  and  is  now 
mine,  or  rather  his  (you  know  what  I 
mean,  don't  you  ?),  and  I  haven't  the 
heart  to  ask  him  to  return  it. 


THE    "HESITATION"    WALTZ. 


Perhaps  yours  (the  one  that  is  now 
yours  and  was  mine  before),  being  the 
equivalent  of  the  one  that  was  yours 
and  is  now  mine  (or  rather  the  feoffee's), 
would  suit  your  client.  I  can  only 
suggest  your  having  another  look  for 
it ;  the  matter  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
is  at  an  end.  Yours  faithfully, 

THEOPHILUS  B.  PIPER-GABY. 
P.S. — You'll  know  it  when  you  find  it. 
There's  a  red  cow  in  the  background. 

"  Sentence  of  Mike  Ancon,  found  guilty  of 
lousekeeping,  was  postponed  yesfiSrday  after- 
noon."— Manitoba  Free  Press. 

This  species  of  crime  is  almost  extinct 
in  England. 


The  Rising  Egg. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  eggs  their  social  movement  is 
clearly  upwards.  The  following  p.is- 
s-age  from  '1  he  Cray  don  Advertiser  gives 
an  admirable  life-history  of  the  egg, 
from  shell  to  profit-sharing : —  . 

"Eggs  will  be  dated  and  graded  and  sold 
accordingly,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
laying  fattened  for  table  purposes,  also  young 
cockerels.  They  will  be  killed  and  plucked, 
and  the  feathers  will  be  sorted  and  sold  in  the 
best  markets.  So  you  see  they  will  receive 
full  market  price  for  their  produce ;  then  if 
they  are  shareholders  they  will  receive  a  fur- 
ther profit  in  the  difference  between  the  cost 
and  the  selling,  also  the  very  big  amounts  re- 
ceived for  the  skins  and  the  feathers." 
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HOPE    SPRINGS    ETERNAL. 

Oldest  Inhabitant.   "I  NEVER  EXPECTED  10  LIVE  TILL  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR,  MA'AM;    BUT  NOW   I'M   UOl'I.NCi  TO  BE   Sl'AHED  TO  BEE 
THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  NEXT  ONE." 


CHOICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  NEW  PARIS  SKETCH-BOOK; 
OS,  THE  FIRST  FIFTY  THOUSAND. 

By  GLADYS  FLAPPERTON,  O.B.E., 

Author  of  Peace  and  Plenty  of  It. 
This  charming  volume  describes  in 
detail  the  delightful  Parisian  holiday 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions for  young  ladies  with  (and  with- 
out) a  knowledge  of  typewriting. 

TIGER  LILY, 

A  POEM  IN  FOURTEEN  SPASMS. 

By  WOODROW  WILSON. 

Affectionately  dedicated  to  M.  CLEMENCEAU. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE 
GREAT. 

BY  HAROLD  SMITH,  M.P. 

("England's  Harold.") 

With  an  Introduction  by  tho 

LOUD  CHANCELLOR. 


0  SUILLIE,  WE  HAVE  MISSED  YOU, 
AND  OTHER  LYRICS. 

Highly  recommended  by  Messrs.  MUDIE  and 
SANKEY  (the  Author). 

Copies  of  this  beautiful  work  havebeen 
accepted  by  several  mining  royalties. 


THE   GEDDES  BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY. 
Publication  of  the  Second  Volume 

(Auc — EBIC). 

It  is  hoped  to  complete  in  twelve 
handsome  volumes  this  the  first  at- 
tempt to  record  and  codify  the  achieve- 
ments and  services  of  the  GEDDES 
family  in  the  Great  War. 

WASTEWARD  HO! 

A  ROMANCE  OF  CIPPENHAM. 

With  an  Introductory  Apologia  by 

Mr.  WIKSTON  CHURCHILL. 


THE   NEXT    WAR. 

[•'As  the  result  of  a  conference  called  by 
the  War  Office  it  has  been  decided  to  wage 
a  war  of  annihilation  against  the  warble-fly. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  means  of  concerted  action 
through  the  country  this  pestilent  insect,  so 
injurious  to  the  hides  of  horses  and  cattle, 
may  be  completely  stamped  out." 

Daily  Paper.] 

THE  warble-fly,  the  warble-fly 

Is  absolutely  doomed  to  die. 

They've    summoned    all  the   General 

Staff, 

There 's  going  to  be  a  mighty  "  strafe," 
And   soon  the  land  from   shore   to 

shore 
Will  echo  with  the  din  of  war, 


As  armed  hosts  with  martial  cries 
Descend  upon  the  warble-flies. 

We '  ve  got  the  shells,  we  've  got  the  guns 
(The  same  that  overwhelmed  the  Huns), 
And,  what  is  more,  we  've  got  the  Man ; 
With  WINSTON  riding  iu  the  van 
I  do  not  think  there  's  any  doubt 
That  we  shall  put  the  foe  to  rout, 
And,  scorning  peaco  by  compromise, 
Annihilate  the  warble-flies. 

In  tranquil  peace  the  gentle  beeves 
Shall  chew  their  cud  through  summer 

eves ; 

No  more  shall  that  alarming  warble 
Affright  the  calm  of  heifer  or  bull, 
And  send  them  snorting  round  the  croft 
With  eyes  of  fear  and  tails  aloft. 
Till  every  warble-fly  be  floored 
Whitehall  will  never  sheathe  the  sword. 


The  Growth  of  Impropriety. 

"  Her  hair  is  always  exquisitely  dressed,  and 
her  shoes  in  perfect  shape.  No  more  in  the 
•way  of  dress  is  required  of  any  woman." 

Daily  Mirror, 

"PBOPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  OP  A  DANGEROUS 

CORONER." 
Headline  in  Provincial  Paper, 

The   best  plan,  possibly,  would  be  to 
get  the  jury  to  sit  on  him. 
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NEWSPAPER    HEADINGS    POPULARLY    ILLUSTRATED. 


MICROBE  DISCOVERED  AT  A  LONDON  HOSPITAL." 


MRS.    BLOGGINS'S    STATEMENT. 

IT  is  nob  too  much  to  say  that  bed-making  circles  in 
Cambridge  have  been  agitated  to  their  utmost  depths  by 
the  recent  advent  of  some  hundreds  of  American  youths 
who  have  come  to  pursue  certain  courses  of  study  within 
the  University  walls.  Let  us  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear. 
Bed-makers  do  not  object  to  Americans  as  Americans,  but 
this  avalanche  of  Transatlantics  arrives  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  vacation,  just  when  the  bed-makers  are  packing  off  the 
contingent  of  young  Naval  officers  who  have  been  making 
things  hum  during  the  past  term. 

Persuaded  that  their  too-biief  holidays  will  be  entirely 
ibed  in  attending  to  the  Americans,  the  bed-makers  urge 
with  some  justice  that  they  too  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  things  of  this  enchanting  world  quite  as  much  as 
miners  and  railway-merx  We -understand  that  meetings 
of  their  Association  are  being  held,  and  that  the  University 
authorities  are  faced  by  a  situation  which  is  rapidly  passing 
be)  ond  their  control.  Bed-makers  are  amongst  the  most 
loyal  members  of  the  community,  but  they  feel,  as  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  profession  put  it,  that  "  the  last  camel 
breaks  the  straw's  back,"  and  they  are  determined  to  uphold 
thiir  immemorial  rights. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  therefore  to  interview  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Bloggius,  the  iloyanne  of  the  Corps  of 
Bed-makers  of  Trinity  College.  We  found  the  lady  in  her 
home  in  Paradise  Walk,  where  she  was  engaged  in  eating 
some  excellent  buttered  toast.  Wo  lost  no  time  in  explain- 
ing the  purport  of  our  visit. 

"  We  desire  to  know,  Mrs.  Bloggins,"  we  began,  "  what 
your  feelings  are  with  regard  to  the  Americans." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Bloggins,  speaking  with  deep  emotion, 
"  you  may  well  call  'eui  Americans,  for  I  've  never  bin  so 
troubled  about  anythiuk  before.  Some  people  seem  to  git 
the  notion  into  their  'eads  that  bed-makers  do  no  work. 


Why  we  're  arst  to  slave  from  mornin'  till  night,  and  our  pay 
is  paltry.  Things  in  Cambridge  isn't  like  what  they  was. 
Time  was  when  our  young  gentlemen  used  to  'ave  big 
dinners  in  their  rooms,  and  a  careful  bed-maker  could  save  a 
bone  or  two.  Nowadays  they  're  only  cheese-parers,  that 's 
what  1  call  'em.  You  won't  believe  me,  I  know,  but  my 
mother,  who  was  a  bed-maker  afore  me,  used  to  'ave  a 
month  at  the  seaside  every  year,  all  paid  for  out  of  money 
give  to  'er  by  'er  young  gentlemen.  To  be  sure  there  was  a 
wrangler,  or  somethink  of  that  kind,  who  didn't  come  up 
to  the  mark,  so  she  soon  got  rid  of  'im  ;  'e  used  to  find  "is 
butter  was  took  by  the  cat,  and  accidents  of  that  kind. 

"  Mind  yer,"  she  continued,  "  I  ain't  got  nothink  to  say 
against  the  Americans.  They  may  be  the  most  liberal- 
'earted  gentlemen  in  the  world  for  all  I  know.  But  it 's  the 
principle  of  the  thing  I  'in  objectin'  to.  It 's  a  case  of  kill 
me  quick  or  euro  me  to-morrow,  and  if  President  WIT/SON 
was  to  talk  till  next  week  'e  couldn't  make  it  no  different. 
You  can't  make  a  silk  sock  out  of  a  side  of  bacon,  and 
that's  true  whichever  way  you  look  at  it." 

"But  what  steps,"  we  urged,  "does  your  Association 
intend  to  take,  Mrs.  Bloggins,  over  this  matter  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  nothink  about  no  "sociations,"  said  Mrs. 
Bloggins,  "  but  I  do  know  that  wo  're  all  in  it,  and  Mrs. 
Pledger  and  Mrs.  'Uggius,  and  the  rest  of  'em,  we  knows  em- 
power and  we  intends  to  use  it." 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said. 

She  looked  at  mo  cunningly. 

"Now  you're  spyin'.  It's  dirty  work  and  I  won't  'ave 
it  'ere.  You  might  be  the  Proctor  hisself  for  all  I  cares — 
you  're  not  going  to  ferret  nothink  out  of  me." 

Hereupon  she  rose  with  great  dignity  and  plainly 
indicated  that  the  interview  was  at  an  end. 

La  Haute  Cuisine. 

"C.xjk;  French;  ;igc  :!8  ;  wages  ii.O-WO  week."--  Momiiiij  Post. 
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TO    THE    DEATH. 

[According  to  the  papers,  two  Frenchmen 
have  agreed  to  fight  a  duel  in  aeroplanes.] 

'•CAULIFLOWER!"  shrieked  Gaspard 
Volauvent  across  the  little  table  in  th 
estaminet.     His  face  bristled  with  rage 

"  Serpent !  "  replied  Jacques  Eissole 
bristling  with  equal  dexterity. 

The  two  stout  little  men  glared  fero 
ciously  at  each  other.  Then  Jacques 
picked  up  his  glass  and  poured  the 
wine  of  the  country  over  his  friend's 
head. 

"  Drown,  serpent ! "  he  said  magni- 
ficently. He  beckoned  to  the  waiter 
"  Another  bottle,"  he  said.  "  My  friend 
has  drunk  all  this." 

Gaspard  removed  the  wine  from  his 
whiskers  with  the  local  paper  anc 
leant  over  the  table  towards  Jacques. 

"This  must  be  wiped  out  in  blood,' 
ho  said  slowly.  "  You  understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  the  other.  "  The 
only  question  is  whose." 

"  Name  your  weapons,"  said  Gaspard 
Volauvent  grandly. 

"Aeroplanes, "replied  Jacques  Rissole 
after  a  moment's  thought. 

"  Bah  !   I  cannot  fly.',' 

"  Then  I  win,"  said  Jacques  simply. 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"What!    You  fly?" 

"  No ;  but  I  can  learn." 

"Then  I  will  learn  too,"  said  Gas- 
pard with  dignity.  "  We  meet— in  six 
months?" 

"  Good."  Jacques  pointed  to  the 
ceiling.  "  Say  three  thousand  feet  up." 

"  Three  thousand  four  hundred,"  said 
Gaspard  for  the  sake  of  disagreeing. 

"  After  all,  that  is  for_our  seconds  to 
arrange.  My  friend  Epinard  of  the 
Roullens  Aerodrome  will  act  for  me. 
He  will  also  instruct  me  how  to  bring 
serpents  to  the  ground." 

"  With  the  idea  of  cleansing  the  sky 
of  cauliflowers,"  said  Gaspard,  "  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  flying-ground  at  Dorman- 
court;  Blanchaille,  the  instructor  there, 
will  receive  your  friend." 

He  bowed  and  walked  out. 

Details  were  soon  settled.  On  a  date 
six  months  ahead  the  two  combatants 
•vould  meet  three  thousand  two  hundred 
'eet  above  the  little  town  in  which  they 
ived,  and  fight  to  the  death.  In  the 
event  of  both  crashing,  the  one  who 
crashed  last  would  be  deemed  the  victor. 
It  was  Gaspard's  second  who  insisted 
on  this  clause;  Gaspard  himself  felt 
;hat  it  did  not  matter. 

The  first  month  of  instruction  went 
jy.  At  the  end  of  it  Jacques  Eissole 
lad  only  one  hope.  It  was  that  when 
ie  crashed  he  should  crash  on  some  of 
Gaspard's  family.  Gaspard  had  no 
hope,  but  one  consolation.  It  was  that 


no  crash  could  involve  his  stomach 
which  he  invariably  left  behind  him  as 
soon  as  the  aeroplane  rose. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month 
Gaspard  wrote  to  Jacques. 

"My  friend,"  he  wrote,  "  the  hatred  o 
you  which  I  nurse  in  my  bosom,  and 
which  fills  me  with  the  desire  to  purge 
you  from  the  sky,  is  in  danger  of  being 
transferred  to  my  instructor.  Let  us 
therefore  meet  and  renew  our  enmity.' 

Jacques  Eissole  wrote  back  to  Gas- 
pard. 

"  My  enemy,"  he  wrote,  "  there  i 
nobody  in  the  whole  of  the  Roullens 
aerodrome  whom  I  do  not  detest  with 
a  detestation  beside  which  my  hatred 
for  you  seems  as  maudlin  adoration. 
This  is  notwithstanding  the  .fact  that  I 
make  the  most  marvellous  progress  in 
the  art  of  flying.  It  is  merely  something 
in  their  faces  which  annoys  me.  Let 
me  therefore  see  yours  again,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  make  me  think  more 
kindly  of  theirs." 

They  met,  poured  wine  over  each 
other  and  parted.  After  another  month 
the  need  of  a  further  stimulant  was 
felt.  They  met  again,  and  agreed  to 
insult  each  other  weekly. 

On  the  last  dUy  of  his  training  Gas- 
pard spoke  seriously  to  his  instructor. 

"  You  see  that  1  make  nothing  of  it," 
he  said.  "  My  thoughts  are  ever  with 
he  stomach  that  I  leave  behind.  Not 
once  have  I  been  in  a  position  to  take 
control.  How  then  can  I  tight?  My 
'riend,  I  arrange  it  all.  You  shall  take 
my  place." 

"Is  that  quite  fair  to  Rissole?" 
asked  Blanchaille  doubtfully. 

"Do  not  think  that  I  want  you  to 
hurt  him.  That  is  not  necessary.  He 
will  hurt  himself.  Keep  out  of  his 
way  until  he  has  finished  with  himself, 
and  then  fly  back  here.  It  is  easy." 

It  seemed  the  best  way ;  indeed  the 
only  way.  Gaspard  Volauvent  could 
lever  get  to  the  rendezvous  alone,  and 
t  would  be  fatal  to  his  honour  if 
Jacques  arrived  there  and  found  no- 
body to  meet  him.  Reluctantly  Blanch- 
aille agreed. 

t  At  the  appointed  hour  Gaspard  put 

iis  head  cautiously  out  of  his  bedroom 

window  and  gazed  up  into  the  heavens. 

Ie  saw  two  aeroplanes  straight  above 

n'm.     At  the  thought  that   he  might 

lave  been  in  one  of  them  he  shuddered 

violently.     Indeed   he  felt  so  unwell 

hat  the  need  for  some  slight  restorative 

became  pressing.     He    tripped   off  to 

'  he  estaminet. 

^  It  was  empty  save  for  one  table. 
3aspard  walked  towards  it,  hoping 
or  a  little  conversation.  The  occupant 
owered  the  newspaper  from  in  front  of 
is  face  and  looked  up. 

It  was  too  much  for  Gaspard. 


"  Coward  !  "  he  shrieked. 

Jacques,  who  had  been  just  going  to 
say  the  same  thing,  hastily  substituted 
"  Serpent ! " 

"  I  know  you,"  cried  Gaspard.  "  You 
send  your  instructor  up  in  your  place. 
Poltroon  ! " 

Jacques  picked  up  his  glass  and 
poured  the  wine  of  the  country  over 
his  friend's  head. 

"  Drown,  serpent,"  he  said  magnifi- 
cently. He  beckoned  to  the  waiter. 
"  Another  bottle,"  he  said.  "  My  friend 
has  drunk  all  this." 

Gaspard  removed  the  wine  from  his 
whiskers  with  Jacques'  paper  and 
leant  over  him. 

"This  must  be  wiped  out  in  blood," 
he  said  slowly.  "  Name  your  weapons." 

"Submarines,"  said  Jacques  alter  a 


moment's  thought. 


A.  A.  M. 


THE    SWANS    OF    YPRES. 

YPEES  was  once  a  weaving  town, 
Where  merchants  jostled  up  and  down 

And  merry  shuttles  used  to  ply; 
On  the  looms  the  fleeces  were 
Brought  from  the  mart  at  Winchester, 

And  silver  flax  from  Burgundy. 

Who  is  weaving  there  to-night  ? 
Only  the  moon,  whose  shuttle  white 

Makes  silver  warp  on  dyke  and  pond ; 
Her  hands  fling  veils  of  lily-woof 
On  riven  spire  and  open  roof 

And  on  the  haggard  marsh  beyond. 

No  happy  ghosts  or  fairies  haunt 
The  ancient  city,  huddling  gaunt, 

Where  waggons  crawl  with  anxious 

wheel 

And  o'er  the  marshland  desolate 
Win  slowly  to  the  battered  gate 

That  Flemings  call  the  Gate  of  Lille. 

Yet  by  some  wonder  it  befalls 
That,  where  the  lonely  outer  walls 

Brood  in  the  silent  pool  below, 
Among  the  sedges  of  the  moat, 
Like  lilies  furled,  the  two  swans  float ; 

"  The  Swa-ns  of  Ypres  "  men  call 
them  now. 

They  have  heard  guns  and  many  men 
Come  and  depart  and  come  again, 
They  have  seen   strange  disastrous 

things, 
When  fire  and  fume  rolled  o'er  their 

nest; 

But  changeless  and  aloof  they  rest, 
The   Swans   of   Ypres,   with   folded 
wings. 

"  Will  Treasury  notes  ever  be  displaced  by 
joxes  of  chocolates  ?  "—Daily  Paper. 

Certainly.     Ours  often  are. 


From  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Staffing  of  Government  Offices 
we  gather  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  over-flapping. 
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TRANSPORT    FACILITIES. 


•VOILA!      U.\    AUTO!' 


"J^iT'.Y,    SK CLEMENT!" 


MEKCJ,   ll'SIKI'. 
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Mistress.  "OH,  JANE,  HOW  DID  YOU  DO  THAT?" 


Maid.  "I'M  VEKY  SORHY,  MOM;  I  WAS  ACCIDENTALLY  DUSTINQ." 


THE    SCHLOSS    BILLET. 

WE  had  not  expected  much  of  a  billet 
in  a  defeated  and  starving  country ;  that 
was  probably  why  everybody  was  en- 
thusiastic over  it — at  first.  I,  as  billet- 
ing officer,  was  especially  proud  of 
having  discovered  it.  The  very  thing 
for  Brigade  Headquarters — secluded, 
dignified,  commanding  and  spacious. 

A  couple  of  kilos  from  the  gates 
through  the  drive  brings  you  to  the 
Schloss.  Entering  a  hall  about  the 
size  of  a  modern  theatre  you  journey 
to  the  ante-room,  a  vast  apartment, 
which  for  space  compares  favourably 
with  the  Coliseum  at  Kome.  A  world- 
exhibition  of  pictures  and  tapestries 
covers  the  walls  of  the  Schloss,  while  an 
acre  or  two  of  painted  ceiling  shows  the 
chief  events  of  German  history,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
War. 

In  the  Dining-room,  reached  by  a 
progress  over  carpets  and  rugs  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  best  periods  of 
Oriental  art,  it  would  be  fairly  easy  to 
stage  a  review  on  the  table  itself;  while 
in  the  Music- room  a  hundred  or  so  lorries 
could  be  parked  without  attracting  ob- 
servation too  glaringly.  Should"  the 


need  arise,  the  Library  could  accommo- 
date a  battalion  on  parade,  a  rifle  range 
or  sufficient  office  room  for  Q  branch 
of  a  division.  A  labyrinth  of  corridors 
and  servants'  bedrooms  harbours  the 
rank  and  file,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
number  of  kitchens,  pantries  and  cellars 
in  the  north  and  east  wings  runs  into 
three  figures. 

The  Divisional  Commander  called 
it  "  homely  "  ;  the  Corps  Commander 
remarked  that  its  style  was  "  not 
cramped,  anyhow — what?"  and  the 
Army  Commander  pronounced  it  very 
"cosy." 

The  first  two  days  I  did  not  see 
my  servant  at  all.  On  Wednesday  lie 
turned  up  just  before  lunch.  On  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  he  explained,  he  had 
wandered  through  corridors  and  pas- 
sages trying  to  find  my  room,  and  by 
rising  an  hour  betorereveille,  he  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  get  from  his  quar- 
ters to  mine  by  about  breakfast-time. 

We  used  to  adjourn  to  the  billiard- 
room  after  dinner,  but  gave  it  up  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  stop  play  at 
half-past  ten  in  order  to  be  in  bed  by 
midnight.  Signals  is  worried  because 
he  has  not  enough  lino  left  to  reach 
Battalions),  all  available  supplies  hav- 


ing been  used  up  in  connecting  the 
General's  room  with  various  pails  of 
the  Schloss.  We  are  continually  late 
for  dinner  owing  to  errors  in  judging 
the  distances  from  one  room  to  another. 
Our  once  happy  family  has  dissolved 
into  silent  morose  individuals,  for  we 
have  grown  strange  and  distant  to 
one  another.  Liaison  between  depart- 
ments has  broken  down,  and  the  iStaff- 
Captain  whom  I  saw  yesterday  in  the 
distance  is  suffering  from  premature 
decay. 

But  a  solution  has  been  found,  for 
the  Engineers  are  unloading  a  couple 
of  Nissen  huts  to  put  up  in  the  hall, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  a  united  family 
once  more. 


•  "  The  surveyor  said  that  as  tilings  were  at 
present  ho  had  little  or  no  authority  over  the 
men  who,  for  the  most  part,  simply  considered 
him  his  equal." — Trade  Paper. 

If  he  doesn't  take  a  stronger  line  the 
men  will  consider  him  his  inferior. 


From  a  short  story : — 

"  She  was  a  slip  o{  a  thing,  with  the  sort  of 
eyes  that  go  well  with  curly  long  lashes  —if 
they  are  blue,  as  hers  were." — Weekly  Paper. 
Our  local  coiffeur  only  stocks  the  old- 
fashioned  peroxide. 
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WILSON.  "  HERE 'S    YOUR    OLIVE    BRANCH.    NOW    GET    BUSY" 
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ESSENCE     OF     PARLIAMENT. 


THE  STRENUOUS  LIFE. 

TAKING  OFFICE  ALL  MEMBERS   IN  FDTUBB  WILL  HAVK  TO  PASS  A  TEST  OP  THEIB  ABILITY  TO  SUSTAIN  A  PROLONGED  PLIGI1T, 
F1VK  THOUSAND  FEET  UP,  AT  A  HUNDRED- AND-SEVENTY  MILKS  AN  HOUR. 


Monday,  March  Ylth. — Mr.  GEOKGE 
TERRELL,  always  a  little  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  black  side  of  things,  was 
apprehensive  about  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism in  this  country.  Not  so  Lord 
HKNHY  BBNTINCK,  who  genially  ex- 
ploded with  "  Is  not  Bolshevism  in  this 
country  a  pure  bogey?"  Not  quite  that, 
perhaps ;  but  I  gathered  that  in  Mr. 
BOSAR  LAW'S  opinion  it  hasn't  a  ghost 
of  a  chance. 

Great  cheers  from  the  Wee  Frees 
greeted  the  advent  of  Mr.  A.  E.  NEW- 
uouLD,  the  victor  of  West  Leyton, 
whose  defeat  of  the  Coalition  candidate 
has  increased  the  size  of  their  party  by 
something  like  four  per  cent.  As  the 
new  Member  is  understood  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  film  business  bis 
colleagues  are  hoping  that  they  will 
ioon  have  Ministers  on  the  "  movies." 

We  know  on  high  authority  that  evil 
jommunications  corrupt  good  manners. 
Sir  Eiuc  GEDDES  goes  further  and  be- 
ieves    that   they  corrupt  everything. 
That  was  the  text  of  his  capital  speech 
>n  the  second  reading  of  the  Trans- 
portation   Bill.     Dispensing    on    this 
icasion  with  his  usual  typescript,  ho 
iscoursed   at  large  for   an   hour   and 
-half  on  the  paralytic  condition  of  our 
kilways,  roads,  canals  and  docks. 
Wo  all  had   our   pleasant    morning 
reams,  he  said,  but  they  usually  dis- 
ppeared  after  wo  had  had  our  cold 
nth  ;  and  the  country,  which  was  no 
>n»er  rich,  but  poor,   must   take   its 
oucho.     His  own  dream  is  of  a  beau- 
ifully  centralised  control,  directing  all 
ur  traflic  agencies  (save  tramways  and 


shipping)  into  the  most  convenient 
channels ;  and  he  won't  be  happy  till 
he  gets  it.  But  judging  by  some  of 
the  speeches  that  followed  he  too  may 
have  a  frigid  disillusionment  when  the 
Bill  comes  up  against  the  "  interests  " 
in  Committee.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR, 
on  behalf  of  Liverpool,  described  it  as 
the  product  of  "  an  old  bureaucracy  and 
a  young  Parliamentarian,"  and  Mr. 
EENWICK  declared  that,  if  it  passed, 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  would  be 
"  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea," 
surely  an  uncalled-for  attack  on  Cot- 
tonopolis. 

Upon  the  adjournment,  Col.  CLAUDE 
LOWTHER  again  raised  the  question  of 
tiw  payment  of  German  indemnities, 
and  Mr.  BONAR  LAW  again  declared 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
to  demand  the  largest  amount  that 
Germany  could  pay,  but  not  to  demand 
what  we  knew  she  couldn't  pay.  It 
would  have  saved  him  a  lot  of  trouble 
if  at  the  General  Election  the  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  had  insisted  as  much 
upon  the  second  half  of  the  policy  as 
they  did  upon  the  first. 

Tuesday,  March  ~L8th. — GILBERT'S 
fanciful  description  of  the  "  most  sus- 
ceptible Chancellor"  is  justified  by  the 
way  in  which  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Woolsack  and  his  predecessors  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  endeavour  to 
secure  the  favour  of  the  fair  sex.  To- 
day it  was  Lord  HALDANE'S  turn  to 
oblige,  and  ho  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
enable  Scotswomen  to  become  Advo- 
cates and  Law  Agents.  Lord  HALS- 
BURY'S  contribution  to  the  work  of 


feminine  emancipation  has  not  yet  been 
announced.  The  rumour  that  a  depu- 
tation of  ladies  recently  approached 
him  with  a  proposal  that  they  should 
be  eligible  for  judicial  office — "Scarlet 
and  ermine  are  so  becoming " — and 
that  he  put  them  off  with  the  old  joke 
about  there  being  "  enough  old  women 
on  the  Bench  already  "  is,  of  course, 
apocryphal. 

Not  infrequently  in  the  official  reports 
of  the  Lords'  debates  a  speech  begins 

thus :  "  Lord  (who  ivas  irtdis- 

tinctly  heard}."  The  Commons'  report 
might  well  adopt  this  salutary  practice 
as  a  warning  to  Members  who  persist- 
ently mumble,  or  who  address  their 
remarks  to  the  body  of  the  House  in- 
stead of  to  the  SPEAKER.  Ministers 
are  the  worst  offenders.  One  of  them 
was  asked  this  afternoon,  for  example, 
whether  the  Judicial  Adviser  to  the 
SULTAN  had  discouraged  the  use  of  the 
English  language  in  the  Egyptian 
Courts,  but  all  we  could  hear  of  the 
sotto  voce  conversation  between,  him 
and  his  interrogator  was  that  "  er — er 
—language  — er — bad — been — er — er — 
misunderstood." 

Some  savages,  travellers  tell  u?,  are 
unable  to  count  beyond  five.  Some 
Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  s-how  an 
inability  to  reckon  except  in  millions. 
Mr.  CHURCHILL,  when  asked  how  many 
soldiers  were  not  receiving  the  recent 
increase  of  pay,  remarked  casually  that 
the  numbers  were  "  not  so  very  great 
— half -a- million  would  cover  them." 
Happily  these  "  sloppy  statistics  "  (to 
recall  a  phrase  used  by  Mr.  ASQUITH 
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during  the  Tariff  Reform  controversy) 
do  not  appeal  to  the  FOOD  -  CON- 
TROLLER. He,  being  invited  to  say 
whether  the  Government  had  made  "  ap- 
proximately £2,400,OCO  "  by  the  charge 
on  cattle-sales,  replied  that  the  amount 
was  "  approximately  "  £3,449,939  ;  and 
we  felt  that  he  was  cut  to  the  heart  at 
not  being  able  to  give  the  odd  shillings 
and  pence. 

The  renewed  debate  on  the  Trans- 
portation Hill  revealed  a  good  deal  of 
opposition,     Roadmen   thought  it   an 
excellent  project  for  railways ;  railway- 
man  were  all   in  favour   of  its  being 
applied  to  docks ;    and  dockmen   had 
no  objection  to  its  being  tried  on  the 
roads.     But  none  of  them   wanted  it 
for  his  own   particular  interest.     Sir 
EDWARD  CARSON'S  objections  were  both 
particular  and  general.     Belfast  would 
be  ruined   if  its  port  were  controlled 
by  "  a  nest  of  politicians  "  in  Dublin, 
but  apart  from  that  he  doubted  whe- 
ther the  promised  economies  would  be 
realised   in    any   direction.     Ministers 
were  "  gluttons  for  centralisation,"  and 
would,  he  prophesied,  incur  tho  usual 
fate  of  gluttons,  acute  indigestion. 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW,  while  admitting  that 
he  himself  would  not  have  voted  for 
ihe  Bill  iive  years  ago,  declared  that 
tho  War  had  made  it  essential.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion,  for 
the  second  reading  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division. 

Wednesday,  March  ISth.  —  Lord 
MALMESBURY,  who  has  lately  been  the 
victim  of  a  burglary,  attributed  it  to 
housebreakers  having  been  demobilised 
before  policemen.  Whether  this  was 
done  on  the  ground  that  they  conducted 
"one  man  businesses,"  or  because  some- 
one in  Whitehall  assumed  that  the 
wielders  of  the  centre -bit  must  be 
''pivotal,"  I  do  not  know,  but  an  Army 
Order  requiring  Commanding  Officers 
to  keep  the  balance  even  between  crim- 
inals and  coppers  seems  to  be  urgently 
needed. 

The  Bishops  were  delighted  to  hear 
from  Lord  EKNLE  that  his  department 
includes  a  Hop -Controller,  and  are 
going  to  ask  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  tlifi  Jazz. 

Museums  could  not  be  opened  just 
yet,  said  Lord  STANMOUE,  because  some 
eight  thousand  officials  of  various  de- 
partments were  at  present  lodged  in 
these  buildings.  To  judge  by  the 
comments  of  the  public  Press,  there 
are  several  hundreds  more  who  ought 
to  be  kept  there. 

Thursday,  March  2<M.— Lord  WIN- 
TERTON  wanted  to  know  what  the  Gov- 
ernment was  doing  to  counteract  Mr 
BERNARD  SHAW'S  alleged  anti-British 
propaganda  in  the  United  States.  Mr 
CHCIL  HARMS-WORTH  thought  Professor 


OMAN'S    recent    memorandum    would 
prove    a   sufficient    counterblast.     He 
had,  however,  no  objection  to  adding 
Mr.  SHAW'S  latest  pamphlet  to  "  the 
large   budget   of   Shavian    literature " 
already  at  the  Foreign  Office,  where,  it 
is  said,  the  clerks  on  night-duty  liko  to 
beguile  their  leisure  with  light  fiction. 
Late  in  the  evening  Mr.  BONAR  LAW 
announced  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  coal  industry. 
It  would  adopt  Mr.  Justice  SANKEY'S 
report,  giving  the  men  a  large  portion 
of  their  demands.     If  the  miners  still 
persisted  in   striking — well,  the  State 
would  strike  too,  with  all  its  might; 
otherwise  there  was  an  end  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country.   The  cheers  which 
greeted   this   statement   seriously   an- 
noyed Mr.  JACK  JONES,  who  sits  for 


THI-; 


COAL. 


CROWN  OF   OLD   KING 

TllYING   IT  OS. 

Silvertown,  and  maintains  the  explosive 
reputation  of  his  constituency. 

THE  CROSSING-SWEEPER. 
FIVE  years  ago  he  swept  tho  snow, 
Or  the  mud,  or  the  dust  or  the  leaves 

that  blow, 

Or  stood  at  the  corner  "  dossing  "  ; 
Picking  up  rubbish  and  dangerous  rind 
That  careless  people  had  left  behind, 
He  ssvept  the  crossing. 

And  still  he  sweeps  and  clears  the  way 
In  blizzard  and  mist  and  soaking  spray 

Out  on  the  Channel  tossing ; 
Picking  up  mines  of  a  devilish  kind 
That   unscrupulous   people    have    left 
behind, 

He  sweeps  the  crossing. 


"COAL  STRIKE  POPSTONED.'' 

Provincial  Paper. 
Much  the  best  thing  to  do  with  it. 


DRAMATISTS  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

IN  view  of  the  theory  developed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction's  Sub- 
Committee  on  Organisation  and  Con- 
ditions of  Domestic  Service,  that  "  the 
attitude   adopted    by   the    Press    and 
the   Stage   is   usually  an   unfortunate 
one,  as  servants  are  frequently  repre- 
sented as  comic  or  flippant  characters, 
and  are  held  up  to  ridicule,"  a  meetino 
of  our  leading  dramatists  was  hastily 
convened  last  evening  by  Lady  HEAD- 
FORT  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
all  for  calling  her  maids  "  Homo-birds") 
to  engage  their  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion in  aid  of  mistresses,  housekeepers 
and  employers  generally.     What   the 
stage  has  taken  away  the  stage  must 
give   back:  that  is  Lady  HE  ADI-OUT'S 
contention.    Not  that  the  domestic  pro- 
blem will  even  then  be  settled ;  there  will 
probably  still  bo  difficulty  in  persuading 
VV.A.A.C.s  and  Land  Women  and  Mu- 
nitioners  who   have   tasted    blood   to 
descend  below  stairs  again ;   but  per- 
haps a  little  help  will  bo  forthcoming. 
Hence  this  influential  gathering. 

Sir  SQUIHE  BANCROFT,  who  presided, 
said   that   the  domestic  problem   was 
one  of  great  seriousness.     Personally 
ho   rarely  descended  to  the   servants' 
hall,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  bo  un- 
aware of  the  usefulness  of  such  regions 
and   of    our   dependence    upon   thorn. 
There  must  be  give  and  take.     If  the 
stage   had    been   guilty   of   too   much 
levity  in   its   portraiture   of   domesti 
servants,  then,  in  the  interests  of  a 
of  us,  it  must  make  what  our  livel 
neighbours  call  the  amende  honorable^ 
Sir  JAMES  BARRIE  said  that  no  one 
could  hold   him  personally  to  blame 
His  plays  had  always  exhibited  domes 
tic  servants  in  a  most  favourable  light 
Not  only  was  a  butler  the  hero  of  The 
Admirable  Crichton,  a  maidservant  the 
heroine  of  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella  and  a 
charwoman   tho    heroine   of   The   Old 
Lady  Shows  Her  Mudnls,  but  the  actual 
authorship  of  Peter  Pan  was  given  to 
the  smallest  nursemaid  on  record. 

Mr.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM  also  claimed 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  home-birds. 
Had  he  not  in  Smith  written  a  part  of 
strong  parlour-maid  interest  for  Miss 
MARIE  LOHR  ? 

Mr.  G.  B.  SHAW  said  that  there  was 
no  need  for  the  meeting  at  all,  because 
hewas  just  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  witty  drama  which  would  settle  the 
whole  question.  In  this  play,  which, 
he  could  tell  them  on  the  best  authority 
in  the  world,  his  own,  was  a  work  of 
surpassing  genius,  the  Irish  Question, 
which  had  baffled  statesmen  and  philo- 
sophers for  centuries,  is  settled  once 
and  for  all  by  the  wisdom  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  Kerry  kitehenmaid. 
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The  Chairman  said  that  perhaps  the 
meeting  might  as  well  proceed  with  its 
discussion,  since  there  was  always  the 
possibility  that  the  run  of  Mr.  SHAW  s 
play  might  not  equal  that  of  his  last, 
which,  ho  understood,  had  just  been 
produced  in  Now  York  and  had  come 
oil  almost  at  once. 

.Mi-.  HK.NBY  AKTIIUK  JONES  said  that 
if  any  branch  of  art  could  effect  social 
transformations  it  was  the  drama. 
Personally  he  looked  upon  the  stage  as 
only  one  degree  less  powerful  than  the 
Senate-  and  vastly  more  serious  than 
the  Church.  Its  first  duty  was  to  in- 
struct, elevate  and  reform  ;  to  amuso 
was  never  its  true  function.  Hence,  if 
the  dramatists  of  the  •country  cared  to 
up  the  task  of  remedying  the 
servant  shortage,  the  matter  would  be 
quickly  settled.  But  only,  added  the 
speaker  with  extreme  gravity,  if  the 
authors  of  the  pernicious  rubbish  known 
•tie  were  first  gagged  and  bound. 

Mr.  MAX  PEMBKBTON  said  that,  al- 
though ho  had  given  up  revue  writing 
in  favour  of  transforming  farcical  plays, 
he  felt  that  ho  might  make  an  appeal 
;o  (.he  authors  of  revue  (who  often  ex- 
ceeded the  audience  in  number)  to  join 
in  this  very  laudable  campaign.  Speak- 
ing as  one  of  the  two -and -twenty 
Bippodromios,  although  no  longer  in 
that  capacity,  he  would  appeal  to  his 
successors  to  paint  life  below  stairs  in 
such  resplendent  hues  that  the  desire 
instantly  to  take  service  would  bo  im- 
planted in  every  female  bosom. 

Mr.  ALFRED  SUTBO,  speaking  at  the 
moment  not  so  much  as  a  dramatist 
as  a  man  without  a  cook,  said  that  he 
agreed  heartily  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down. 
AKTHUB  Wixt;  I'INEKO  said  that 
s  always  willing  to  help  worthy 
3  and  was  as  ready  to  write  a  play 
lor  the  object  in  view  as,  not  long  since, 
he  had  been  to  write  one  to  encourage 
economy.  But  it  was  -useless  unless 
the  company  chosen  would  co-operate. 
The  dramatist  did  not  stand  alone.  So 
long  as  the  ordinary  stage  idea  of  a 
parlourmaid  was  a  saucy  nymph  with 
i  feather  brush  and  very  short  skirts, 

long  would  dramatists  strive  in  vain 


Duckvr  (l.y   inuj  of  concluding  a.  Jieateil    argument    with  Scotsman).   "  Wixi.    GO   ui> 
THERE,  THEN,   AN1  TALK  TO  YOUR   BUSKIN''   SCOTCH  PALS." 


-raditions  would  prove  too  strong. 

Mr.  WAI/I-KK  MKLVILI.K  said  that  he 
ioped  nothing  would  be  done  to  tamper 
vilh  such  traditions  as  Sir  ARTHUR 
•ouiplained  of.  It  was  tho  duty  of 
:,o  servant  to  begin  plays  and  to 
10  1'unny.  The  curtain  of  a  farce  should 
ise  on  a  butler  and  a  parlourmaid 
!dng  on  tho  fact  that  master  was 
uspiciously  late  last  night ;  and  the 
mtler  should  be  amorous,  bibulous  and 
leculative.and  the  parlourmaid  coy  and 


Similarly,   footmen    should    be 

short-tempered,  red  and  fat,  and  office- 
boys  knowing  and  cheeky.  The  public 
expected  it,  and  the  public  ought  to 
have  it  because  the  public  paid. 

There  being  no  further  remarks,  the 
meeting  dispersed,  the  various  speakers 
returning  sadly  home  to  perform  the 
household  duties. 


"EX-KAISER  TO  PAP  THE  PENALTY." 

Sunday  Paper. 

We  always  feared  he  would  get  off  with 
a  soft  punishment. 


Our  Popular  Guides. 

"  How  INFLUENZA  MAY  BE  SJ'UEAD.'' 
Headline  in  a  Daily  'Paper. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  "  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  I  recently 
received  the  following  statement  from 
a  provincial  branch  of  a  floor-cloth 
company : — 

'  Owing  to  some  of  the  principal  ingredients 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  floor  coverings 
having  been  taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  the  price  of  the  material  is  again 
advanced." 

Have  you  noticed  it  at  all  in  your  soup '? 


THE    HOUSE-HUNTER. 

UNLESS  something  is  done  forHiggins 
without  delay  the  nation  must  prepare 
to  (ace  a  tremendous  rise  in  the  rate  ot 
mortality  among  house-agents. 


Soon  after  he  came 


back  from  the 


War  he  began  to  adopt  a  threatening 
attitude  (as  the  police-court  witnesses 
say) towards thesegentlemen.  Eecently 
he  has  gone  beyond  the  threatening 
stage.  If  rumour  can  he  trusted,  he 
has  thrown  at  least  six  of  them  through 
their  office  windows.  He  has  taken 
a  dislike  to  the  whole  tribe.  They  are, 
in  his  opinion,  a  gang  of  criminals  for 
whom  no  punishment  could  be  too 
severe,  because  they  impose  upon  the 
public  in  general  and  Higgins  in  parti- 
cular, by  continuing  in  business  as  il 
they  were  in  a  position 
to  let  houses  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  no  houses  for  thtm 
to  let. 

Higgins  wants  a 
house.  Yes,  incredible 
though  it  may  sound, 
this  man,  who  for  years 
has  been  content  to 
dwell  in  a  dug-out  or 
consort  with  creeping 
things  in  the  confines 
of  a  canvas  tent,  and 
even  on  occasion  make 
his  bed  beneath  the 
starry  dome  of  heaven, 
with  nothing  in  be- 
tween, has  now  de- 
veloped a  craving  for  a 
residence  built  of  bricks 
and  mortar. 

What  is  more,  he  ex- 
pects the  house-agents 
to  find  it  for  him,  and,  since  he  con- 
siders the  whole  thing  from  the  purely 
personal  point  of  view,  their  excuses 
for  failing  to  do  so  are  of  no  avail.  The 
fact  that  half  a  million  other  people 
want  houses  is  nothing  to  him.  He 
ignores  it.  He  believes  that  the  house- 
agentry  of  the  country  has  hatched  a 
gigantic  conspiracy  to  keep  him,  Hig- 


'  Listen,"  - , 

houses  in  England  are  occupied  and 
it  will  be  years  before  the  new  ones 
are  built.  The  painting  of  "  To  LET 
boards  has  become  a  lost  art.  ion 
are  wasiing  your  time  in  looking  for 
an  empty  dwelling.  Take  my  advice. 
Choose  one  that  is  occupied,  any  one 
you  fancy,  and  empty  it." 

At  this  point  he  interpolated  an  ottou- 
sive  expression  with  which  I  was  not 
familiar  before  I  joined  the  army,  but 
I  overlooked  that  also. 

"  You  think  it  is  impossible,  but  you 
are  wrong,"  I  told  him.  "  This  scheme 
is  bound  to  succeed.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  haunt  the  house.  You  do  not 
eject  the  tenant  yourself.  You  conjure 
up  a  ghost  to  do  it  for  you.'.' 

"The  devil!" 


Polite  Stranger  (during  the  lusy  hour  on  tlie  Underground,).  "WON1 
HANDLE,  MADAM?" 


gins 


out  of  a  home. 


I  have  done  my  best  to  put  him  out 
of  his  misery.  After  seeing  the  poor 
wretch  wear  himself  (and  his  boots) 
out  in  useless  journeyings  to  and  from 
the  places  where  house-agents  pretend 
to  work  I  thought  of  a  scheme — not 
strictly  original — for  obtaining  a  house 
and  presented  it  to  him  without  hope 
of  reward. 

"You  are  committing  an  error,"  I 
said. 

"  I  shall  commit  a  murder  in  a  min- 
ute," he  growled,  but,  knowing  what  he 


had  suffered, 
threat. 


I  took  no  notice  of  the 


"  No — not  necessarily.  An  ordinary 
ghost  will  do." 

"  But,  my  dear  good  fool,  how  in 
Hades  or  out  of  it  can  I  produce  a 
ghost?" 

"Easily.  By  suggestion.  That  is  the 
secret.  This  is  an  age  of  suggestion. 
Doctors  are  curing  patients  by  sugges- 
tion. Politicians  hypnotise  the  public  by 
suggestion.  And  you  can  frighten  the 
present  occupants  out  of  your  chosen 
home  by  suggestion.  No  real  ghost  is 
required.  Having  selected  the  house 
you  pay  a  call  and  lay  ground- bait,  so 
to  speak.  You  tell  the  tenant  you  are 
interested  in  the  place  because  you 
happen  to  know  that  at  one  time  it  was 
haunted.  You  relate  a  gruesome  tale 
of  some  mysterious  tragedy  that  you 
say  has  occurred  there,  and  generally 
make  your  victim's  flesh  creep. 

"  He  or  she,  a  woman  for  choice,  will 
probably  laugh  at  first.  Never  mind. 
Allow  a  few  days  for  the  idea  to  sink 
in,  and  then  call  again.  It  is  a  hundred 
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to  one  that  you  will  hear  that  strange 
manifestations  have  been  observed. 
After  that  it  will  be  plain  sailing.  You 
will  continue  to  call,  always  supplying 
fresh  suggestion,  until  at  last,  thor- 
oughly unnerved,  the  tenant  will  holt, 
probably  taking  refuge  in  a  hotel.  That 
will  he  your  chance.  Snatch  the  place 
up  at  once,  and  there  you  are." 

For  the  first  time  since  he  was  de- 
mobilised, Higgins  smiled. 

"By  Heavens!"  ho  said,  "I'll  try 
it.  There's  a  little  place  at  Croydon 
which  would  be  a  perfect  billet.  1  will 
pay  my  first  visit  at  once." 

He  sauntered  away,  proclaiming  in 
song  the  satisfactory  condition  of  rose- 
culture  in  Picardy. 

Yesterday  he  came  back. 
His  face  was  grim.  There  was  a 
light  in  his  eye  which 
I  did  not  like.  He  made 
no  mention  of  roses 
blooming  in  Picardy  or 
anywhere  else. 

How  is  the  scheme 
working?"     I     asked. 
Have   you    called  on 
the     Croydon     gentle- 
man? " 

I  have, "he  answer- 
ed; "  and  when  I  had 
laid  the  blessed  ground- 
bait,  as  you  call  it,  lie 
told  me  he  always  did 
think  there  was  a  .ghost 
about  the  place,  and  he 
was  delighted  to  have 
his  theory  confirmed. 
He  wants  more  details 
now.  He  invites  me  to 
furnish  evidence.  What 
for,  you  ask?  Well, 
you  see,  he  happens  to 


'T  YOU  SHAKE 


be  an  active  member  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research." 

SILLY    SEASONING. 

THE  strange  case  of  the  halibut  and 
the  cormorant,  recently  reported  in  the 
daily  Press,  has  brought  us  a  budget  of 
interesting  letters,  from  which  we  select 
the  following  as  agreeable  evidence  of 
the  return  of  normal  conditions  in  the 
tish-story-telling  industry : — 

Gnllane,  N.B. 

DEAU  Sin, — One  of  the  most  striking 
results  of  the  War  has  been  its  effect 
on  the  mentality  of  birds  and  animals 
and  even  fishes.  The  papers  havo  lately 
contained  accounts  of  a  halibut  which 
swallowed  a  cormorant  and  survived 
the  exploit  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  a  North  Sea  fisherman.  As  the 
cormorant  is  generally  regarded  to  be 
the  dernier  cri  in  voracity,  the  incident 
illustrates  the  old  saying  of  the  biter 
hit.  As  a  rule  birds  of  prey  have  the 
upper  hand  in  their  contests  with  the 
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LaiJy  Driver  (just  joined).  "OH,  SERGEANT,  I  HOPE  I  SHAN'T  UPSET  MY  FIRST  PASSENGEB!" 

Sergeant  (A.H.C.,  M.T.).  "PASSENGER,  Miss!     DON'T  LET  THAT  WORRY  YOC.    PLENTY  MORE  PASSENGERS ! ' 


finny  denizens  of  the  deep.  But  the 
triumph  of  the  halibut  is  not  altogether 
unprecedented.  I  remember,  when  I 

•rinsing  in  the  China  Seas  in  the 
year  1851,  witnessing  a  combat  between 
a  dolphin  and  a  Bombay  duck,  in  which 
the  hitter  came  off  second-best.  An  1 
some  thirty  years  later,  during  a  yacht- 
ing excursion  off  the  Scilly  Isles,  I  saw 
an  even  more  remarkable  duel  between 
a  porbeagle  —as  the  Cornish  people  call 
the  mackerel -shark — and  a  pipit,  in 
which,  strange  to  relate,  the  bird  came 
off  victorious. 

Believe  me  to  be,  Sir, 
Yours  truthfully, 

CONSTANTINE  PlIIUSON. 

Turd,  Diddlebury. 

DRAB  SIR, — When  I  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge  in  the  "sixties 
a  "  Limerick"  was  current  which  began 

as  follows : — 

"  There  was  an  adventurous  sole 
\Ylneh  sw:i!lmveil  ;m  albatross  whole." 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  remember  the 
conclusion  of  the  stanza,  nor  am  I  able 
•i  to  whether  it  was  founded  on  fact 
or  was  merely  an  ebullition  of  lyrical 
fancy.  ^  In  the  latter  case  the  lines  are 
a  striking  instance  of  the  prophetic 


power  of  minstrelsy,  and  justify  the  use 
of  the  word  "  vates,"  or  seer,  as  applied 
to  poets  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Yours  faithfully, 

SEPTIMUS  BOWLONG. 

Bougemont  Villa,  Crookhaven. 
DEAB  SIR, — The  halibut-cormorant 
episode  has  attracted  undue  attention, 
since  many  similar  but  far  more  extra- 
ordinary incidents  have  occurred  during 
the  War,  but  have  passer!  unrecorded 
owing  to  the  claims  of  Bellona.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  one  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  my  daughter  Anna  in  course 
of  bathing  at  Sheringham  in  August, 
1917.  While  swimming  under  water  she 
collided  with  a  middle-sized  sea-serpent, 
which  was  evidently  in  difficulties  and 
made  its  way  to  the  beach,  where  it 
expired.  The  post-mortem,  which  was 
conducted  by  Professor  Darcy  John- 
son, P  R.S.,  revealed  that  the  serpent 
bad  been  choked  by  a  gigantic  goose- 
berry, which  had  formed  part  of  the 
cargo  of  a  Greenland  tramp  torpedoed 
by  an  enemy  submarine.  The  serpent 
was  actually  being  stuffed  when  a  bomb 
dropped  by  a  Zeppelin  blew  it  into 
infinitesimal  smithereens,  to  the  pro- 


found disappointment  of  the  Professor 
and  my  daughter  Anna,  who  has  never 
been  quite  the  same  woman  since. 
Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself 
Yours  faithfully, 

ALEXANDER  NIAS. 

Steep  Hill,  Cramlington. 
DEAB  SIB, — There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  story  of  a  halibut  de- 
vouring a  cormorant.  As  you  will  see 
from  consulting  Murray,  halibut  means 
"holy -butt"  (or  flat-fish),  and  holy 
tiihes  are  possessed  of  magical  powers. 
When  I  lived  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
I  had  a  tamo  tarpon,  which  could 
swallow  anything — croquet  balls,  door 
scrapers — and  once  ate  an  entire  cot- 
tage pianoforte  in  half-an-hour.  Here 
I  may  add  that  in  my  travels  in  Turk- 
estan I  was  attacked  by  a  boa-con- 
strictor, and,  though  1  escaped  with  my 
life,  it  proceeded  to  swallow  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  on  which  I  was  riding. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  when 
the  boa  was  still  in  a  comatose  con- 
dition, I  killed  it  with  a  boomerang, 
rescued  the  camel  and  continued  my 
journey  without  further  mishap. 
I  am,  Sir,  Yours  voraciously, 
ANDREW  MERRIMAN. 


THE    SIX-HOUR    DAY. 

AN  ANTICIPATION. 

r»  If  the  husband's  hours  arc  reduced  to  six 
tl»t  gives  the  wife  a  chance.     The,  home  and 
the  children  are  as  much  Jus  as  hers.     W  IU 
his  enlarged  leisure  he  will  now  be  able  t 
take  a  fair  shave  in  home  duties. 

Jl/i-.s.  ll'w.t  GROOMS.] 

Jock  Mackay  was  a  lusty  soul ; 
He  earned  liis  livelihood  winning  coal; 
Black  with  grime,  all  huddled  and  bent, 
A  third  of  his  life  in  the  pit  he  spent ; 
A  third  he  slept  and  a  third  he  slacked 
Training  the  whippet  his  fancy  backed, 
Or  talking  strikes  with  a  fervent  zest 
In  the  bar  of  the  neighbouring  "Miners' 

Best." 

Jean  Mackay  was  his  wife ;  her  day 
Started  or  ever  the  dawn  was  grey; 
She  lit  the  fire,  she  shook  the  mats, 
She  frizzled  the  bacon  and  dressed  the 

brats, 
She  darned  and  mended,  she  made  the 

beds, 
She  combed  the  tugs  iu  the   tousled 

heads, 
She  knitted  the  socks,  she  washed  and 

baked 

Till  every  bone  in  her  body  ached  ; 
She  toiled  and   moiled  in  a  non-stop 

fight 
From  six  in  the  morning  till  ten  at 

night. 

But  there  dawned  a  day  when  Jock 
Mackay 

Came  home  from  the  mine  with  a 
dancing  eye 

And  a  laugh  in  his  heart,  and  he  cried 
out,  "  Jean, 

'Tis  the  grandest  day  that  the  warl 
has  seen ! 

The  lads  are  a'  cheerin'  and  rinnin'  fey 

For  the  Government 's  gien  us  the  sax- 
hour  day." 

Jean  stopped  scrubbing.    "  Is  't  true  ? ' 

said  she  ; 

"  I  wish  ye  luck.     But  bide  a  wee. 
Noo  that  the  battle  is  owre  an'  done, 
What  will  ye  dae  wi'  the  hours  ye  "vi 

won  ?  " 

"  What  will  I  dae  wi'  them  ?    What  I 

like. 

I  '11  tak'  a  bit  turn  wi'  my  wee  bit  tyke 
Or  call  for  a  crack  wi'  the  lads  at  the 

"  Rest," 
And  rnebbo   I  micht  tak'  a  drap,  i 

pressed." 

"That's  a'  vera  weel,  but  bide  a  bit. 
Ye  work  sax  hours  a  day  in  your  pit, 
But  I  'd  hae  ye  to  bear  iu  mind,"  said 

Jean, 
"  While  ye  work  sax  I  work  sasteen." 

Jock  scratched  his  head.    "Ay,  lass 

that  'a  sae. 
Aweel,   an'   what   would  ye    hae   m 

dae?" 


Fair  does,"  she  answered  ;  "  it 's  only 

fair  .     . 

That  ye  should  be  takm  your  am  jus 

share,  , 

\n'  help  me  in  keepin'  the  hame  for  a 

spell 
!n  the  extry  hours  that  ye  ve  got  to 

yoursel',  „ 

Sae,  while  I'm  scrubbin'  the   floor, 

she  said, 

Ye  micht  bepittin'  the  bairns  tae  bed. 
Jock  laughed.     "  I  doot  there  's  some- 
thin'  in  it ; 
I  '11   stairt   on    my   duties  ,  this    vorra 

minute." 

A  week  went  by :  Jock  learnt  to  scrub, 
He  gave  the  bairns  their  Saturday  tub, 
He  made  the  beds,  ho  blacked  the 

grates, 
He  washed  up  saucers  and  cups  and 

plates, 
He  cleaned  and  polished,  he  boiled  and 

baked 
Till  every  bone  in  his  body  ached. 

\round  the  neighbourhood  rumourflew ; 
Soon  every  wife  in  the  village  know 
That  Jock,  when  his  spell  in  the  pit 

was  done, 
Was  cook,  nurse,   parlourmaid   rolled 

into  one; 

And  every  wife  she  vowed  that  her  man 
Should  be  trained  on  the  same  super- 
excellent  plan. 

Behold  these  lusty  miners  all 
Fettered  fast  in  domestic  thrall, 
Scrubbing,  rubbing,  baking  bread, 
Busy  with  scissors  and  needle  arid 

thread, 

Spreading  the  brats  their  bread  and  jam 
Trundling  them  out  in  the  morning 

pram, 
Washing  their  pinafores  clean  and 

white 
And  tucking  them  up  in  their  cots  a 

night. 

Ask  me  not — for  I  cannot  tell, 

I  can  only  guess — how  the  end  befell : 

A  wifely  word,  an  angry  scowl, 

A  bit  of  a  grumble,  a  bit  of  a  growl, 

A  scolding  here,  a  squabbling  there, 

And  here  the  sound  of  an  ugly  swear, 

A  cry  of  despair  from  the  sore  opprest 

A  secret  call  to  the  "  Miners'  Rest," 

A  sudden  revolt  from  the  brooms  am 

mats, 
And  a  roar  from  a  thousand  throats — 

"  Down  brats  !  " 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  What— striking  again?"  you  cry, 

aghast. 
Nay,  friend,  cheer  up,  for  the  worst  i 

past ; 
A  glint  of  blue  may  be  seen  throug 

the  grey — 
They  are  asking  again  for  an  eight-hou 

day. 


SALUTING  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
liing  of  the  past,  even  among  British- 
orn  soldiers.  Dating  from  the  Armis- 
ice,  it  has  lapsed  more  and  more, 
.ntil  now  it  is  practically  extinct. 

Now  I  regard  this  as  serious.  I 
lave  ever  been  a  stickler  for  discipline, 
nd  consequently  I  dislike  it  when  men 
mss  by — not,  like  the  Levite,  on  the 
>ther  side — but  close  to  me  without  so 
much  as  a  click  of  the  eyeballs. 

So  I  decided  that  I  as  a  discipli- 
larian  would  make  a  stand  against  it; 
:  would  keep  my  eyes  open  for  any 
>articularly  flagrant  case.  When  I 
ound  it  I  intended  to  let  myself  go. 
'.  promised  myself  an  agreeable  ten 
ninutes— or  longer,  if  I  got  properly 
vorked  up. 

My  chance  came  the  other  day.  I 
vas  strolling  down  Regent  Street  when 
hree  N.C.O.'s,  including  a  sergeant, 
)assed  me.  They  did  not  salute.  I 
night  have  been  a  civilian  for  all  the 
jotice  they  took  of  me.  II a  !  my  hoirr 
lad  come. 

Turning,  I  hastened  after  them. 

"  Sergeant,  a  word." 

They  stopped  and  the  Sergeant  asked 
f  I  was  speaking  to  him. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  little 
word  '  Sir,'  Sergeant?  "  I  asked  severely. 
'  Evidently  not.  However  I  pass  over 
;hat.  But  a  moment  ago  you  wont 
by  me  without  s  iluting.  Deliberately— 
inexcusably.  I  was  as  close  to  you  as 
I  am  now." 

"  But  how—      "  began  the  Sergeant. 

"  Not  a  word,"  I  cut  him  short. 
"Not  a  word.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  you  have  neglected  your  duty 
grossly.  'Now  tell  me.  Is  it  your 
own  idea  to  drop  saluting,  or  has  Mr. 
CHURCHILL  had  a  word  in  your  ear?  ' 
(Sarcasm  is  my  strong  point.) 

"But  look  here —  "  said  the  Ser- 
geant, rather  red  in  the  face. 

"Do  not  interrupt,"  I  thundered, 
warming  to  my  work.  "  How,  I  ask, 
do  you  expect  the  ordinary  soldier 
to  salute  when  yon  slink  past  officers 
— you,  who  ought  to  be  a  shining 
example  ?  Now  I  am  going  to 
report — 

Something  in  the  Sergeant's  eye 
which  seemed  to  be  travelling  over  my 
person  generally,  made  me  suddenly 
glance  down  at  myself,  and  it  was 
then  that,  horror-struck,  I  realised  that 
I  was  wearing  for  the  first  time  my  new 
ten-guinea  suit. 

As  I  faded  away  the  Sergeant  clickec 
his  heels  and  saluted  smartly. 


The  Struggle  for  Life. 

"Lady  will  exchange  clothing,   self,  little 

girl,  for  farm  butter,  eygs,  jam."— The  Lady 
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Infuriated  Italian  (itho  has  recently  purchased  a  British  Army  horse).   "FAIR  WORDS   DID   I   SPEAK   HIM,   SAYINO.  'PEDRO,  AVANTI 

N1SS1MO,1    AND — BEHOLD  !  " 


PIANISSIMO 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Ptinck's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
With  in  The  Him  (COLLINS)  is,  I  suppose,  the  last  of  the 
posthumous  volumes  of  Mr.  HENRY  JAMES.  It  is  a  short 
book,  produced  with  the  beauty  tiiat  I  have  already  grown 
to  associate  with  the  imprint  of  its  publishers,  and  con- 
taining five  occasional  pieces.  Of  these  the  first,  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  whole,  is  the  most  considerable:  an 
essay  of  very  moving  poignancy,  telling  the  emotion  of  the 
writer  during  the  earliest  months  of  the  War,  in  "the  most 
beautiful  English  summer  conceivable,"  months  that  he 
"  was  to  spend  so  much  of  in  looking  over  from  the  old 
ram  part  of  a  little  high-perched  Sussex  town  at  the  bright 
blue  streak  of  the  Channel  ....  and  staring  at  the  bright 
.mystery  beyond  the  rim  of  the  farthest  opaline  reach."  la 
the  thoughts  to  which  HENRY  JAMES  here  gives  expression 
one  may  find  much  of  the  love  and  sympathy  for  this 
country  that  subsequently  led  to  that  assumption  of  British 
citizenship^  which  he  intended  as  their  demonstration  to 
the  world.  Of  interest  also  in  this  same  paper  is  the 
revelation  of  a  mind  that  knew  already  by  a  personal 
experience  (of  the  American  Civil  War)  "  what  immensities 
our  affair  would  carry  in  its  bosom — a  knowledge  that 
tlattered  me  by  its  hint  of  immunity  from  illusion."  I 
would  not  be  understood  that  this  is  a  volume  for  the 
casual  reader,  or  even  for  one  desirous  of  making  a  first 
icquaintance  with  the  Master,  since  much  of  it  exemplifies 
not  only  the  beauty  but  the  perplexities  of  his  later 
style ;  but  it  is  certainly  one  which  his  disciples  will 
not  willingly  be  without. 

Notebooks  of  a  Spinster  Lady  (CASSELL)  is  smallish  talk 


about  biggish  wigs  of  the  Victorian  era,  but  not  on  that 
sole  account  to  be  condemned.  Perhaps  rather  wholesome 
as  showing  how  little  distant  we  are  from  an  age  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  superior  people  for  superior  people. 
The  notebooks  cover  the  years  1H78-1903,  but  the  anecdotes 
have  a  much  wider  range,  are  often  indeed  of  a  venerable 
antiquity.  The  lady  of  the  notebooks  was  not,  I  fancy,  of 
a  critical  temper,  and  versions  not  too  credible  of  well-known 
contes  figure  in  her  quiet  kindly  pages.  There  are  moreover 
stories  which  1  should  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  of  an 
appalling  banality  if  they  were  not  concerned  with  such 
very  nice  people.  On  the  whole  I  don't  think  it  quite  fair 
to  the  spinster  lady  to  have  published  her  notes.  They 
may  well  have  been  painstaking  jottings  to  provide  material 
for  polite  conversation  and  have  sounded  much  better  than 
they  read  in  cold  print.  For  myself  the  real  heroine  of  the 
book  is  Maria,  the  poet's  wife,  who,  on  being  waked  and 
adjured  by  her  spouse  to  get  up  and  strike  a  light  for  that 
he  had  just  thought  of  a  good  word,  replied  in  un-Victorian 
mood,  "  Get  up  yourself !  I  have  just  thought  of  a  bad  one." 

Love — on.  Leave  (PEAUSON)  is  the  sufficiently  expressive 
title  that  Miss  JESSIE  POPE  has  chosen  for  a  small  book  of 
little  courtship  ta'es.  You  never  saw  a  volume  of  its  size 
more  packed  with  love,  which  is  shown  leaping  walls,  laugh- 
ing at  locksmiths  and  generally  making  the  world  go  round 
in  its  proverbial  fashion.  The  pace  of  the  revolutions  may 
be  found  a  little  disconcerting.  You  will  perhaps  be  in- 
clined to  amend  the  title  and  call  the  collection  "Love  on 
Short  Leave,"  to  mark  the  regularity  with  which  the  respec- 
tive heroes  and  heroines  fall  into  each  others'  arras  at  the 
end  of  every  dozen  pages  or  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
incident  that  is  to  my  mind  the  best  of  the  bunch  is  an 
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exception  to  this  rule  of  osculation — a  happily  imagined  little 
comedy  of  a  young  wife  who  thought  to  avoid  the  visit  of 
a  tiresome  sister-in-law  by  betaking  herself  for  the  night 
to  the  branches  of  a  spreading  beech.  Whether  in  actual 
life  this  is  a  probable  course  of  conduct  need  not  exercise 
your  mind  ;  at  least  not  enough  to  prevent  your  enjoyment 
of  her  arboreal  adventure,  which  comes,  as  I  say,  with  the 
more  freshness  as  a  break  in  what  might  else  bo  a  surfeit 
of  proposals.  In  effect,  a  gallant  little  florin's  worth  of 
_tiii:n-ii-illes;  though,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  feeling  like  a 
matrimonial  agency,  you  will  be  well-advised  to  take  it  by 
instalments  rather  than  in  bulk. 


Among  the  pacific  warriors  in  the  great  1914-18  struggle 
there  is  probably  none  who  did  better  work,  often  under 


conditions  of  the  gravest  peril,  than  Mr.  G.  M.  TKEVELYAN 
for  the  Red  Cross  in  Italy.  Dis-  ~ 
qualified  both  by  age  and  health 
from  joining  the  army  of  attack, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  task 
— a  labour  of  love — of  tending 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  that 
country   which    he  knows  so 
well   and  of    whose   greatest 
modern  hero  he  is  the  classic 
biographer.    That  the  eulogist 
of   GARIBALDI    should   hasten 
to     the    succour    of     Italian 
soldiers  was  fitting,  and  how 
well  he  performed  the  task  the 
records  of    the   Villa    Trenta 
Hospital,  near  Ddine,  and  of 
the  ambulance  drivers  under 
his  command,  abundantly  tell. 
The   story  of   this   beneficent 
campaign  and  of  much  besides 
is  told  with  too  much  modesty 
by  Mr.  TEEVELYAN  himself,  in 
a   book  entitled    Scenes   from 
Italy's  War (}ACK),  which  gives 
a   series   of   the   vividest   im- 
pressions of  the  Italian  effort, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  best 
analysis  that  I  have  yet  seen 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
disaster    of    Caporetto.      The 
pages  in  which  Mr.  THEVELYAN 
paints  the  portrait  of  a  typical 
It  ilian  soldier,  home  sick  and 
perplexed,    are    likely    to    be 


become  national  scoutmasters  in  charge  of  national  camps," 
You  may,  if  you  are  on  the  look-out  for  it,  find  much  that 
will  seem  fantastic  in  Mr.  HABGBAVE'S  ideas ;  his  appeal, 
however,  is  not  to  those  of  us  who,  even  in  a  case  of  "reat 
national  urgency,  cannot  get  away  from  the  tyranny  of 
convention.  Intrinsically  his  idea  is  sound,  and  I  plead 
with  all  my  heart  for  a  fair  consideration  of  his  schemes 
and  for  help  in  their  development. 


Mr.  REX  BEACH  is  one  of  the  few  prolific  writers  whose 
stories  increase  in  power  as  they  increase  in  number,  and 
this  though  they  are  essentially  novels  of  action  rather 
than  novels  of  thought.  Of  his  latest  effort,  The  Winds  of 
Chance  (HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON),  one  may  say  that  there  is 
not  a  tedious  page  in  it.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Yukon,  a  very 


borrowed  by  many  more  pretentious  historians  of  the  War 
for  years  to  come. 


vortex  of  life  and  colour  and  excitement  in  fiction,  whatever 

it  may  seem  to  the  actual  in- 
habitants.    The  true  hero  of 
the  story,  Napoleon  Doret,  the 
French    voyageur,    wins    his 
heart's  desire  in  the  end  and 
we   breathe  a   sigh   of   relief. 
The  other  hero  is  left  the  ac- 
cepted swain  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Colonel  of  the  North- 
West  Mounted  Police  at  Daw- 
son,  and  this  we  find  a  little 
hard  to  swallow,  seeing  what 
shady,   not   to    say   immoral, 
company,  male  and  female,  he 
had  just  been  basking  in.    He 
is  a  weak  creature  and  cer- 
tainly  should    have    married 
the     Countess     Courteau,    an 
Amazonian  lady,  who   would 
have  kept  him  in  order.     But 
that  is  to  be  fastidious.     Th 
story  is  crisp  and  vivid,  anc 
anyway,    those   ancient    pro 
spectors,     Tom     Linton     anc 
Jerry    McQuirk,     are     wort 
twice  the  money. 


s 


BUT  I  DIDN'T  LIKE  TO  CORRECT  YOU. 


f,  ,  the  Author  and  illustrator  of  The 

Great  War  Brings  It  Home  (CONSTABLE)  has  already  • 
wKle  reputat.on  in  the  world  of  Scouts,  gained  not  on  Ay 
ha  enthus,asm  but  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  scou?- 
.Here  he  tells  us  very  plainly  that  the  War  hai 
brought  home  to  us  the  fact  that,  if  4  are  to  make  -ood 
our  osses  in  the  ranks  of  the  young  and  the  fit,  we  have 
got  to  gwe  our  children  a  better  chance  of  living 

±cr0n  in'r- He  iirges  th° need  °f  *™ 

s  thaMfv        ma,n5'  °Pen'aU'  °amPS  as  Possi-  ™ 
sbow.  that,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  as  he  lavs 

"•to.  and  h5  gladly 


by  Major  E.  DE  STEIN 


. 
poems  that  have  appeared  in  his  pa^es. 


Mr.  Punch  has  great  plea 
sure  in  commending  to  hi 
readers  two  volumes  of  vers 
— Rhymes  of  the  lied  Ensigi 

(HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON),  b' 

Miss  C.  Fox  SMITH,  and  The 
Poets   in   Picardy    (Mui;i:.\v) 
in  which  they  will  recognise  manj 


How  to  Solve  the  Food  Problem. 

r    Working  Housekeeper  and   young    Maid    for    Ladies' 
JNo  cooking  ;  students  sleep  ouly."—Ch«rch  Times. 


Commercial  Candour. 
''The    interesting   announcement    is    made    that 

aud  passengers  is  to  b 


regular    air 


of  re 
ot  rel 


s  b°gun  with  Hs  usual  cxte»s;ve  programme 

s  services  m  various  London  churches.  "—Scots  Paper. 


.  —  . 

The  host  comment  that  we  have  yet  seen  on  this  statement 
n-s  in  the  following  (also  from  a  Scots  paper)  :— 


Gri 


hfls  bonic 
8rittish 


on  behalf  of  the 
d<  le  foc 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A  LIVERPOOL  grocer  was  fined  last 
week  for  overcharging  for  margarine, 
eggs,  cheese,  ham,  bacon,  cocoa,  jam 
and  suet.  Any  other  nation,  it  is 
pointed  out,  would  have  had  a  man 
like  that  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
*  * 

The  strike  of  wives,  as  proposed  by 
a  weekly  paper,  did  not  materialise. 
Tho  husbands'  throat  to  employ  black- 
legs (alleged  silk)  appears  to  have  proved 
effective.  „,  ^ 

A  Koigate  resident  advertises  in  a 
daily  newspaper  for  the  recovery  of 
a  human  jawbone.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  ownar  lost  it  dur-  ~~ 
ing  a  Tube  rush. 

"London  from 
above,"  says  a  Daily 
Mail  correspondent, 
"is  gloriously,  ten- 
derly, wistfully  beauti- 
ful." We  rather  gather 
that  it  is  the  lid  of 
Carmelite  House  that 
gives  it  just  that  little 

note  of  wistfulness. 

*  * 
* 

"  How  to  Prepare 
Marble  Beef"  is  the 
subject  of  a  contem- 
porary's "  Hints  to 
Jfoung  Housekeep- 
ers." We  had  always 
supposed  that  that 
sort  of  thing  could 
be  safely  left  to  the 
butcher.  .,.  + 


feet  two  inches  in  height.     It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  he  is  on  our  side. 

.'.      jt 

It  is   reported  that   seven   cuckoos 

have  been  heard  in  different  parts  of 

;  the  country  during  the  past  week.     It 

is  felt  in  some  quarters  that  it  may  he 

just  one  cuckoo  on  a  route  march. 


*  * 
* 


"  Bacon  Free  Yesterday,"  says  a 
headline.  Somebody  must  have  left 
the  door  open. 


V 


An  American  scientest  claims  to 
have  discovered  a  harmless  germ  likely 
to  defeat  the  "  flu  "  microbe.  It  is  said 
that  some  medical  men  have  put  up  a 
purse  and  that  the  two  germs'  are 


"HOW    PLEASANT    IT    IS,   MY    DEAB    HORACE,   TO    PLAY  WITH    ONE'S    TOYS    WITHOUT 
INCURRING    THE    R18X    OP    HAVING    ONE'S    ENJOYMENT    MARBED    BY   THE    TBAOIC    DIS- 

COVEUY  OP  TIIEIK  TEUTONIC  ORIGIN  I" 


The  demobilised 
members  of  a  Here- 
fordshire band  have 
all  grown  too  big  for  their  uniformsJbeing  matched  to  fight  a  ten  round 
The  contra-bombardon  man,  we  umfar^  contest  under  National  Sporting  Club 
ttand,  also  complains  that  huj^rnstru-  rules.  ...  .;. 


meiit  is  too  tight  round  the  cnest. 


"  The  one  unselfish  friend  of  man 
is  the  dog,"  said  Sir  FREDERICK  BAN- 
BUUY,  M.P.  A  less  courageous  man 


would  certainly   have   mentioned 
PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States. 


the 


A  correspondent  who  signs  himself 
"Selborno"  writes  to  inform  us  that 
about  9  A.M.  last  Thursday  he  noticed 
a  pair  of  labourers  building  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  Catford  Bridge. 
*  * 

:!: 

A  Hendon  man  lias  just  completed 
sixty-two  years  in  a  church  choir.  Few 
choir-boys  can  boast  of  such  a  record. 

V 

One  of  the  young  recruits  who  joined 
the  army  last  week  in  Dublin  is  seven 


Those  who  have  said  that  the  un- 
employment donation  makes  for  pro- 
longed holiday  have  just  been  dealt  a 
sorry  blow.  It  appears  that  one  North 
of  England  man  in  receipt  of  this  pay 
has  deliberately  started  work. 
*  t* 

Plans  for  the  housing  of  12,000 
Government  clerks  have'  just  been 
passed.  While  12,000  may  suffice  for 
a  nucleus,  we  cannot  help'thinking  that 
once  again  the  Government  isn't  really 

trying-  *  * 

* 

A  postman  going  his  rounds  at 
Kingston  found  a  deserted  baby  on  the 
lawn  of  a  front  garden.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  honesty  of  postal  servants  that 
the  child  was  at  once  given  up. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  with 
regard  to  the  German  waiter  who,  in 
I'Jl.'i,  gave  a  Scotsman  a  bad  sixpence 
for  change,  that  reassuring  news  has 
just  readied  Scotland  that  the  fellow  is 
still  alive.  ...  * 

A  morning  paper  states  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  at  the  War  OHico 
since  August  1914  was  given  a  big 
reception  on  his  return  home.  The 
name  of  the  Departmental  Chief  whom 
he  had  been  waiting  to  see  has  not  yet 
been  disclosed.  ....  » 

:i- 

A  morning  paper  tells  us  that  FRISCO 
of  New  York,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
invented  the  Jax-/,  has  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  Lon- 
don. Coward ! 


By  the  way,  they 
mi^lit  have  told  us 
whether  the  offer  to 
FRISCO  came  from 
London  or  New  York. 
Meanwhile  wre  draw 
our  own  conclusions. 

-.I:      :|: 

With  reference  to 
the  horse  that  re- 
cently refused  at  the 
third  jump  and  ran 
back  to  the  starting- 
post,  we  are  asked  to 
say  that  this  only 
proves  the  value  of 
backing  horses  both 

ways.       ,:  * 

* 

"  No  man,"  says  a 
writer  in  a  daily  paper, 
"  can  sit  down  and  see 
a  girl  standing   in   a 
crowded  Tube  train." 
This    no    doubt    ac- 
counts for  so  many  men  closing  their 
eyes  whilst  travelling. 
--:••   * 

Mr.  DEVLIN,  M. P.,  has  communicated 
to  the  Press  a  scheme  for  solving  the 
Irish  problem.  This  is  regarded  by 
Irish  politicians  generally  as  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  ,,.  + 

A  defendant  in  a  County  Court  case 
heard  in  London  last  week  stated  in 
his  evidence  that  two  of  his  daughters 
were  working  and  the  other  was  a 
typist  at  the  Peace  Conference. 


Commercial  Candour. 
From  a  placard  in  a  shop-window : — 
"  Do  you  buy  Tea,  cr  do  you  buy  our  Tea  ?" 

"  Should  a  customer  cut  his  hair  and  shave  at 
the  same  time,  the  price  will  be  one  shilling." 

Advt.  in  "  Daily  Gleaner  "  (Jamaica). 
Not  a  bit  too  much  for  such  ambidex- 
terity. 
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THE    PRICE    OF    FREEDOM. 

I  THOUGHT  tho  cruel  wound  was  whole 

Which  left  my  inside  so  dyspeptic; 
That  Time  had  salved  this  tortured  soul, 

Time  and  Oblivion's  antiseptic; 
That  thirty  years  (the  period  since 

You  showed  a  preference  for  Another) 
Had  fairly  schooled  me  not  to  wince 

At  heiug  treated  like  a  brother. 

When  last  I  saw  the  shape  I  wooed 

In  coils  of  adipose  embedded, 
Fondling  its  eldest  offspring's  brood 

(The  image  of  the  Thing  you  wedded), 
I  placed  my  hand  upon  tho  seat 

Of  those  affections  you  had  riven 
And  gathered  from  its  steady  beat 

That  your  offence  had  been  forgiven. 

And  now,  to  my  surprise  and  pain, 

Long  past  the  stage  of  convalescence, 
The  wound  has  broken  out  again 

With  symptoms  of  pronounced  putrescence; 
And,  from  tho  spot  where  once  was  laid 

Your  likeness  treasured  in  a  locket, 
The  trouble  threatens  to  invade 

A  tenderer  place — my  trousers  pocket. 

For  AUSTEN  (such  is  rumour's  tale), 

Faced  with  a  rude  financial  deadlock, 
Is  bent  on  mulcting  every  male 

Who  shirks  the  privilege  of  wedlock; 
With  such  a  hurt  Time  cannot  deal, 

And  Lethe  here  affords  no  tonic ;  • 
Nothing  but  Death  can  hope  to  heal 

What  looks  as  if  it  must  be  chronic. 

And  yet  a  solace  soothes  my  brow, 

Making  my  air  a  shade  less  gloomy: — 
Six  shillings  in  the  pound  is  now 

The  figure  out  of  which  they  do  me; 
But,  were  we  man  and  wife  to-day 

(So  close  ihe  Treasury  loves  to  link  'em), 
A  grievous  super-tax  they'd  lay 

On  our  coagulated  income. 

I  dare  not  even  try  to  guess 

What  is  the  charge  for  being  single; 
It  may  be  more,  it  may  be  less 

Than  if  we  twain  had  chanced  to  mingle; 
But  though  with  thrice  as  heavy  a  fist 

They  fall  on  bachelors  to  bleed  'em 
Yet,  when  I  think  of  what  I've  missed, 

I'll  gladly  pay  the  cost  of  Freedom.        O.  S. 

TEA-CUP    TWADDLE. 

BY  THEODOSIA. 

(With  aelmoiuledgments  to  the  kind  of  paper  that  wallows 
in  this  kind  of  thing.) 

FRINGE  and  tassels,  tassels  and  fringe  !  That  is  the  burden 
of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  this  time ;  for  indeed  and 
indeed  this  is  to  be  a  fringe-and-tassel  season,  and  you 
must  cover  yourself  all  over  with  fringe  and  the  rest  of 
yourself  with  tassels,  or  else  "  to  a  nunnery  go." 

A  propos,  I  popped  into  the  dressing-room  of  the  ever- 
delightful  Miss  Frillie  Farrington  at  the  Incandescent  the 
other  evening  and  had  the  joy  of  seeing  her  put  on  that 
sweet  ickle  f'ock  she  wears  for  the  Jazz  supper  scene  in 
Oh  My  !  All  the  materials  used  are  three  yards  of  em- 


broidered chiffon,  six  yards  of  tinsel  fringe  and  six  do/on 
tinsel  tassels;  and  anything  so  completely  swish  and  so 
immensely  tra-la-la  you  simply  never ! 

The  Armistice  Smile  is  quickly  giving  way  to  the  Peace 
Face.  For  the  Peace  Face  the  eyes  should  look  calmly 
straight  before  one,  and  the  lips  should  be  gently  closed, 
but  not  set  in  a  hard  line.  Everybody  who  is  anybody  is 
busy  practising  the  Peace  Face,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  wanted 
some  day. 

Was  in  a  big  squeeze  the  other  night  coming  out  of  tho 
Opera  and  overheard  Lady  Mary  Clarges  remark  to  her 
pretty  daughter,  "  What  a  crush  !  "  Lady  Mary  has  a  big 
reputation  for  always  saying  the  right  thing. 

1  don't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  when  I  tell  you  that 
spotted  stockings  have  been  seen  walking  in  the  park  !  Oh, 
no,  there  wasn't  anything  spooky  or  seancy  about  it;  the 
stockings  weren't  walking  all  alone  by  themselves;  they  were 
on  the — that 's  to  say,  they  were  worn  by  a  very  well-known 
woman,  whose  stockings  are  sure  to  give  the  lead  to  multi- 
tudes of  other  stockings ! 

Am  told  that  the  "Back  from  Franco"  fancy-dress  dance 
at  Widelands  House,  in  honour  of  Captain  Lord  Widelands, 
was  a  huge  success.  Winnie,  Lady  Widelands  (grandmother 
of  the  hero  of  the  night)  was  enormously  admired  as  a  boy- 
scout. 

I  hear  that  there's  been  a  great  big  noise  at  Middlcshire 
Park.  Lord  Middleshire  found  that  Lady  M.  had  asked 
LENIN  and  TEOTSKY  to  join  her  house-party  at  Easter.  Lady 
Middleshire,  who  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  gifted  of 
our  young  go-ahead  hostesses,  assured  her  husband  that 
she  meant  no  harm  and  had  no  Bolshio  leanings,  but 
simply  wanted  to  be  even  with  Lady  Oldacres,  who  has 
secured  the  Eskimo  Contortionists  from  ti.e  Palladrome 
for  her  Easter  party. 

I  've  received  mountains  of  letters  asking  about  sucking 
the  thumb,  as  introduced  by  dainty  Miss  Vanity  Vans  in 
Draw  it  mild,  Daisy.  Only  the  tip  of  the  thumb  should 
be  sucked ;  those  of  you  who  put  the  whole  thumb  into 
your  mouths  must  not  complain  if  you  see  smiles  exchanged 
round  you.  Where  the  eyes  are  large  and  widely  opened 
and  the  right  cast  of  feature  exists,  the  thumb  may  bo 
sucked  by  girls  up  to  forty-five. 

Passed  the  beautiful  young  Countess  of  Southshire  walk- 
ing near  Belgrave  Square  yesterday.  As  usual,  she  was 
parfaitement  mise.  Was  sorry  for  her  sake,  but  glad  for 
my  own,  to  hear  her  sneeze  twice,  for  she  is  considered  to 
have  easily  the  most  musical  sneeze  in  London.  Talk  of 
sneezing,  during  the  'flu  epidemic  Madame  Fallalerie  has 
been  giving  a  course  of  lessons,  "  How  to  sneeze  prettily  " 
(twenty  guineas  the  course),  and  her  reception-rooms  in 
Bond  Street  have  been  simply  packed. 

Absolutely  even/body  seemed  to  be  lunching  at  Kickshaw's 
yesterday !  Lord  and  Lady  Oldacres  were  at  a  table  with 
some  of  their  children,  which  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that 
family  parties  are  rather  good  form  just  now.  It's  not  at 
ill  unusual  to  see  husbands  and  wives  together,  and  children, 
both  small  and  grown-up,  are  quite  often  with  their  parents. 

MR.    PUNCH'S    "SPORPOT." 

THE  sum  of  £91  11s.  Od.  generously  collected  by  various 
schools  in  South  Africa  for  the  "  Sporpot  "•  (savings-box) 
Eund,  which  was  suggested  in  these  pages  by  Mr.  Punch's 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  BERTRAM  SMITH  of  Beattock,  has  been 
distributed  amongst  the  Belgian  refugees  who  have  spent 
four  and  a  half  years  of  exile  at  Beattock  and  have  just  left 
to  return  to  their  own  country. 


PUNCH,  OR  THE  LONDON   CHARIVARI.— AI-KIL  2,  1919. 


A   SPUING   DEFENSIVE. 

JOHN  BULL.  "I    DON'T    SAY    IT    QUITE    MEETS    THE    CASE,    BUT    (cheerfully)   IT'S    A    SIZE 
LARGER    THAN    I    THOUGHT    IT    WAS    GOING    TO    BE." 
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Sandy  (at  Victoria  Station),  "GiE  ME  THE  PEEBLES  HERALD.''^  Attendant. 

Sandy.   "THEN  JUST  QIE  ME  ONE  O1  YBB  LOCAL  PAPERS." 


WE  DOS'!  KEEP  IT." 


MIXED  BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  achievement  of  a  certain  paper 
in  identifying  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  E. 
RUSSELL  with  Mr.  GEORGE  RUSSELL 
("IE  "),  the  Irish  poet,  is  likely  to  en- 
courage imitation.  The  following  first 
attempts  have  come  under  our  notice : — 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
FOREIGN  SECRETARY  began  life  in  a 
Sheffield  steel  factory.  By  unremit- 
ting toil  he  became  Master  Cutler,  hav- 
ing first  served  an  apprenticeship  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  in- 
clusion of  Mr.  ARTHUR  BALFOUB  in 
the  Coal  Commission  was  particularly 
happy,  and  no  one  will  grudge  him  his 
well-earned  title  of  Lord  BALFOUR  OF 
BURLEIOH. 

Sir  ANTHONY  HOPE  HAWKINS,  better 
known  as  Mr.  Justice  HAWKINS,  like 
his  brother  judge,  Mr.  Justice  GILBERT 
PARKER,  combines  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  law  with  a  fine  literary  gift. 
His  well-known  treatise  on  Habeas 
Corpus,  entitled  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
will  be  familiar  to  all  students. 

During  the  absence  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  JOHN  WARD  at  the  Front,  we 
understand  that  Mrs.  WARD  has  been 
seeing  through  the  Press  a  new  story, 
which  is  a  return  to  the  earlier  manner 
of  her  Robert  Elsmere. 


Sir  GEORGE  ASKWITH,  as  he  will  still 
be  remembered  long  after  his  elevation 
to  the  peerage,  first  struck  the  public 
imagination  by  his  advice  to  therailway- 
men,  who,  when  they  asked  what  would 
happen  if  they  persisted  in  striking, 
received  the  answer,  "  Wait  and  see." 

London  is  becoming  herself  again. 
Among  well-known  persons  noticed 
about  yesterday  were  Mr.  McKuNNA, 
whose  retirement  from  office  presum- 
ably gives  him  more  leisure  for  that 
sequel  to  Sonia  for  which  we  are  all 
waiting;  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  T.  DOUGLAS, 
Cricket  Specialist  of  The  Star ;  Sir 
ERNEST  SHACKLETON,  on  his  way  to  his 
work  at  the  Ministry  of  Labour;  and 
Sir  HARRY  JOHNSON,  the  famous  African 
pugilist.  ====__=____ 

THE   BETTER   PART. 

[It  is  suggested  that  one  result  of  army  life 
will  be  a  boom  in  big-game  hunting  and  visits 
to  the  world's  most  inaccessible  spots.] 

HE  may  be  correct,  the  observer  who  says 

Henceforth  there  '11  be  many  a  rover 
Ambitious  to  go,  in  American  phrase, 

To  the  edge  of  beyond  and  some  over; 
But  I,  for  my  part,  harbour  other 
designs ; 

My  wanderlust 's  wholly  abated  ; 
With  travel  on  even  luxurious  lines 

I  'm  more  than  sufficiently  sated. 


Having  roamed  into  Egypt,  according 
to  plan, 

Along  with  my  fellows  (a  merry  Co.), 
Having  carried  a  pack  from  Beershe 
to  Dan 

And  footslogged  from  Gaza  to  Jerich 
I  '11  not  seek  a  fresh  inaccessible  spot 

In  order  to  slaughter  a  new  brute; 
To  me  inaccessible 's  anywhere  not 

To  be  found  on  a  regular  tube  routo 

For  barbarous  jungles  or  desolate 

streams 

I  don't  give  a  tuppenny  damlet ; ' 
For,  candidly,  London  revisited  seems 

A  very  endurable  hamlet ; 
Though   others   may   find   her  excite- 
ments too  mild 
And  sigh  forthingsgladderormadder, 
I  'm  fully  resolved  that  the  call  of  the 

wild 
Shall  find  me  as  deaf  as  an  adder. 


"Trouser  maker  wanted;  constant." 

Jcu-ish  Chronicle. 

A  very  desirable  quality  in  a  composer 

of  continuations. 



"STRANGE   BIGAMY  STORY. 

MUNITIONER  SAID  TO   HAVE  POSED  AS  A 
WEALTHY  MAN." 

Evening  New». 

The  strange  thing,  of  course,  is  that  he 
should  have  needed  to  pose. 
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THE  TRACEDY  OF  THE  SUPER-PATRIOT. 

IF  you  happen  to  bo  standing  upon 
the  platform  of  Ealing  Common  station 
at  about  nine  o'clock  on  a  week-day 
morning  you  will  see  a  poor  shrunken 
figure  with  a  hunted  expression  upon 
liia  face  come  creeping  down  the  stairs. 
And  as  the  train  comes  in  he  will  slink 
i«to  a  carriage  and  hide  himself  behind 
his  newspaper  and  great  tears  will 
come  into  his  eyes  as  he  reads  the 
correspondence  column  and  thinks  of 
the  days  when  his  own  letters  used  to 
bo  published  over  the  signatures  of 
"Volunteer,"  "Patriot,"  or  "Special 
Constable  of  Two  Years'  Service."  And 
this  sorry  figure  is  Mr.  Coaster,  whose 
patriotism  proved  his  undoing. 

Before  he  lived  in  Ealing  he  had  a 
little  cottage  at  Ramstairs,  on  the 
Kentish  coast.  Every  morning  he 
would  travel  up  to  the  City,  and  every 
evening  he  would  return  to  Bamstairs, 
not  to  the  carpet  slippers  and  the  com- 
forts of  home,  but  to  the  brassard  and 
the  rigorous  routine  of  the  drill-hall. 

And  the  little  drill-hall  was  tilled 
with  the  noise  of  war  as  the  Men  of 
Kent  marched  hither  and  thither, 
lashed  by  the  caustic  tongue  of  the 
Territorial  sergeant,  with  all  the  en-  '•• 
thusiusm  of  the  early  Saxons  who 
llocked  to  HAROLD'S  standard  in  order 
to  repel  the  Danes. 

For  Mr.  Coaster  was  as  great  a 
patriot  as  any  of  the  old  Saxons.  In  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  he  joined  the 
Special  Constables  ;  in  an  explosion  of 
wrath,  following  the  bombardment  of 
Scarborough,  he  enlisted  in  the  Kentish 
Fencibles,  and  in  a  wave  of  self-sacrifice 
he  enrolled  himself  in  the  Old  Veterans' 
Fire  Brigade.  And  he  had  badges 
upon  each  lapel  of  his  coat  and  several 
dotted  all  over  his  waistcoat. 

lie  belonged  to  a  noble  company  of 
patriots.  All  true  Men  of  Kent  who 
were  past  the  fighting  age  joined  one 
or  other  of  these  institutions,  but  luckily 
not  more  than  one;  • 

On  a  certain  fatal  night  a  general 
alarm  was  given.  In  due  course  a 
notification  of  it  was  conveyed  to  Eam- 
stairs,  and  instantaneously  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Constabulary,  the 
Kentish  Fencibles  and  the  Veterans' 
Fire  Brigade  were  summoned  from 
their  beds.  Then  did  Mr.  Coaster 
realise  his  terrible  position.  Since  he 
belonged  to  all  three,  to  which  of  them 
should  he  now  report?  After  some 
agonising  moments  of  doubt  he  hung 
up  bis  three  types  of  headgear  upon 
the  hat-stand  and,  shutting  his  eyes, 
lie  twirled  himself  round  twice  and 
ma'io  a  grab  at  them.  His  hand  touched 
the  helmet  of  the  Veterans'  Fire  Bri- 
gade. Fate  had  decided.  Seizing  his 


Aunt  (guardian  of  little  nephew  who  has  run  away).  "EvEBV  COMFOKI  ALBEBT  'AD — 
INCLUDIS'   WHITE   MICE  IN  'IS  BEDBOOM." 


fireman's  axe  lie  rushed  off  down  the 
street. 

The  result  of  this  was  inevitable.  He 
was  dismissed  with  ignominy  from  the 
Special  Constables  and  was  condemned 
to  death,  with  a  recommendation  to 
mercy,  by  a  court  -  martial  of  the 
Kentish  Fencibles.  His  old  friends 
among  the  Men  of  Kent  cut  him -dead  ; 
the  tradesmen  of  his  platoon  refused  to 
serve  him.  He  had  to  leave  Ramstairs 
and  he  retired  to  Ealing.  The  catas- 
trophe ruined  his  health.  But  he  still 
gets  a  little  solace  when,  as  he  wipes 
the  tears  from  his  eyes  after  reading  the 
correspondence  column  of  his  penny 
paper,  he  sees  upon  his  waistcoat  the 
crossed  axes  surmounted  by  a  tire 
bucket,  the  emblem  of  the  Veterans' 
-Fire  Brigade. 

Paradise  Regained. 

"Lady  tired  of  her  clothes  wishes  to  sell 
them  all  very  cheaply." — Pioneer  (Allahabad). 


A  Stayer. 

"  In  this  race   County  Cricket  was  left  at 

least  eight  lengths  and  yet  managed  to  cover 

up  ground  and  was  only  beaten  by  half  a  week, 

greatest  surprise  to  all  those  who  noticed  it." 

Bombay  Chronicle. 

We  gather  that  it  was  only  noticed  by 
a  few  spectators  who  happened  to  be 
staying  on  over  tire  week-end. 

From  a  publisher's  advertisement  of 
Mr.  CHESTERTON'S  works : — 

"A  SHILLING  FOB  Mir  THOUGHTS, 

Fcap.  8vo.  2*.  net." 

Is  "  G.K.C."  also  among  the  profiteers? 


"Private  Frank  Edwards,  Canadian  Forces, 
a  native  of  Berwick,  has  been  presented  to  the 
King  as  the  oldest  soldier  on  active  service 
with  the  B.E.F.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  50!s  and  went  right  away  to  fight  in 
France." — Edinbro'  Evening  News. 

We  calculate  that  he  is  entitled  to  at 
least  fifty-nine  blue  chevrons  and  one 
red. 
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BATTALION    INSPECTION    IN    FRANCE. 

MEN  ABB  BEINO  DEMOBILISED  FA8TEB  THAN  OFFICEKS. 


"CLEAR    THE    GALLERIES." 

IN  response  to  the  growth  oi  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  continued  closing  of 
certain  picture  galleries  and  museums, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  Govern- 
ment has  appointed  a  special  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  matter,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Tite  Barnacle  (fifih 
haronet).  A  report  of  the  first  session 
follows,  during  which  the  cases  for  the 
public  and  culture,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  against  both,  were  fully  stated. 

The  first  witness  was  Lord  HARCOURT, 
who  said  that  he  had  done  all  he  could, 
both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
columns  of  The  Times,  where,  he  was 
glad  to  say,  large  type  was  given  him, 
to  bring  the  Government  to  its  senses 
on  this  matter.  So  long  as  the  Wai- 
was  on,  he  and  his  fellow-critics  had 
refrained  from  interfering.  But  now 
that  it  was  over  they  demanded  that 
the  museums  and  galleries  should  be 
cleared  at  once  of  flappers  and  type- 
writers and  thrown  open  again  to  their 
rightful  users,  the  public. 

Sir  Buffer  Stayte,  K.C.B.,  O.B.E., 
speaking  for  his  own  Government  de- 
partment, said  that,  although  in  a 
manner  of  speaking  the  War  was  over, 
it  was  also  not  over.  There  was  a  heri- 
tage of  trouble  which  required  endless 
attention,  and  the  best  place  to  attend 
to  it  was  in  the  museums  and  galleries. 
Experience  had  taught  them  that  build- 
ings filled  with  works  of  art  acquired 
by  the  nation,  either  by  purchase  or 


gift,  for  the  nation,  and  held  as  a 
national  trust,  were  the  most  suitable 
places  in  which  a  clerical  staff  could 
perform  clerical  duties. 

Lord  HARCOURT  begged  to  suggest 
that  such  a  disregard  of  a  national 
trust  was  a  treachery. 

Sir  Buffer  Stayte  said  that,  although 
in  ordinary  times  such'  might  be  the 
case,  it  was  not  so  in  war-time  or 
while  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act 
was  in  force.  Under  Dora's  sanction 
all  black  was  white.  Personally  he  had 
every  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  the  staffs 
now  employed  in  the  various  public 
galleries  and  museums.  He  had  seen 
them  arrive  late  and  leave  early — he 
meant  arrive  early  and  leave  late — and 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  their  wil- 
lingness to  put  up  with  the  dismal  sur- 
roundings of  pictures  and  curiosities. 

Mr.  EOBEBT  WITT,  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  National  Gallery,  said  that 
it  was  inconceivable  to  him  as  a  busi- 
ness man  that  even  if  so  many  clerks 
should  still  be  required  there  was  not 
a  more  reasonable  place  for  them  than 
Trafalgar  Square. 

Sir  Thomas  Tannin,  K.B.E.,  speak- 
ing for  his  own  Government  depart- 
ment, said  that  it  was  evident  that 
Mr.  WITT  did  not  fully  realise  the  posi- 
tion. These  were  historic  and  abnormal 
times  and  abnormal  measures  were 
necessary.  We  thought  in  high  num- 
bers, and  therefore  high  numbers  of 
clerks  wore  needed.  Trafalgar  Square 
was  as  conveniently  central  a  spot  as 


could  be  found ;  hence  their  presence 
there.  It  had  also  been  pointed  out  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Government  Clerks' 
Tea  Advisory  Board  that  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  more  water  for  boiling 
were  unusual  on  account  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  two  great  fountains.  If 
anybody  could  suggest  a  better  place 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  these 
young  ladies  lie  would  be  glad  to  know 
of  it.  The  only  suggestion  yet  made 
had  reference  to  buildings  which,  hav- 
ing been  designed  for  office  work,  were 
obviously  unsuitable.  Another  reason 
for  keeping  them  on  was  their  cost. 
Economy  in  one  direction  might  lead 
to  economy  in  another,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  new  bureaucracy  would 
be  threatened.  It  was  therefore  useless 
to  hope  for  any  early  change. 

Sir  SIDNEY  LEE  pointed  out  that, 
owing  to  the  occupation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  National  Gallery,  all  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  all  the  Tate 
Gallery,  and  all  Hertford  House,  where 
the  Wallace  Collection  is,  by  Govern- 
ment clerks,  these  national  institutions 
were  not  open  to  our  soldiers  from  the 
Dominions  and  the  provinces,  who 
might  never  again  have  the  opportunity 
of  refreshing  their  eyes  by  gazing  upon 
some  ot  our  most  beautiful  possessions. 
In  their  interest  alono  he  pleaded  for 
the  rapid  conversion  of  the  buildings 
to  their  proper  ends. 

Sir  Yutely  Taryan,  K.C.V.O.,  speaking 
for  his  own  Government  Department, 
said  that  in  his  opinion  a  great  deal  of 
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nonsense  was  talked  about  art,  both  its 
educational  value  and  its  power  of 
giving  pleasure.  Speaking  for  himself, 
even  in  normal  times,  ho  would  rather 
see  a  picture  gallery  given  up  to  living 
clerks  than  to  dead  canvases.  If  he 
hud  his  \\  ay  i  here  should  bo  no  pictures 
but  those  that  stimulated  people  to 
greater  activity,  lie  had,  for  example, 
never  seen  any  beauty  in  WIHSTI.KR':; 
portrait  of  liis  (WHISTJ.KK'K)  mother 
until  it  was  reproduced  as  a  War- 
savings  post'T,  with  words  scrawled 
across  it.  A  few  of  the  placards  which 
American  business  men  pinned  up  in 
their  offices,  such  as,  "To  Hell  with 
rday,"  wore  better  than  all  tho 
Old  Masters. 

Continuing,  Sir  Yutely  said  that  ho 
could  not  permit  himself  to  accept  the 
view  that  any  privation  was  being  suf- 
fered by  our  bravo  lads  from  overseas. 
From  conversations  that  ho  had  had 
with  some  of  thorn  be  found  that  tho 
only  pictures  that  they  knew  anythin 
of  or  cared  about  were  those  in  tho 
cinemas.  From  bis  own  recollections 
of  his  only  visit  to  the  National  Gallery 
some  years  ago  be  should  say  that  those 
noble  fellows  were  better  outside  that 
place  than  in.  One  painting  that  he 
saw  there  was  so  scandalous  in  its 
nudity  that  he  blushed  even  now  when 
he  thought  of  it.  Better  far  that  our 
defenders  from  the  Dominions  should 
continue  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
Strand. 

On  tho  motion  of  the  Chairman,  who 
said  that  ho  thought  the  case  for  the 
Government  and  the  continued  closing 
of  the  galleries  and  museums  had  been 
adequately  made  out,  the  Commission 
adjourned  sine  die,  and  Lord  HABCOUKT, 
Sir  SIDNEY  LEE  and  Mr.  WITT  were 
left  sharpening  their  pens. 

THE  ARMY  ORACLE. 
I  CANNOT  conceal  from  myself  that  I 
am  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Army  of 
Occupation.  My  knowledge  of  the 
language  being  far  and  away  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  British  officer  for 
miles  around,  1  am  looked  upon  by  the 
natives  as  a  sort  of  high  military 
authority  in  whom  they  may  have 
the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  con- 
fiding all  their  troubles.  According  to 
the  intensity  of  their  various  desires 
L  am  addressed  crescendo  as  "  Herr 
0  her -Leu  ten  ant,"  or  "Herr  Haupt- 
niann,"  or  "  Horr  Majeur,"  or  "  Herr 
Commandant."  They  always  approach 
me  in  a  becomingly  servile  attitude — 
cap  or  hat  in  hand — and  await  with 
obvious  tension  my  weighty  pronounce- 
ments. They  hide  round  corners  and 
wait  behind  doors  or  down  narrow 
passages  until  I  come  past,  and  then 
they  spring  out  on  me. 


Manager  of  Coliseum  (.Innrnt  KOIHK).   "Youii  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY,  I   BEGEET  THAT, 

OWING  TO  THE   SODDEN   INDISPOSITION  OF  BlBULl'S  T.ERTIUS,   HIS   COMBAT  WITH  THE  TWO 

NUBIAN  FOREST-BRED  LIONS  is  UNAVOIDABLY  POSTPONED.     WITH  YOUR  MAJESTY'S  KINO 

PERMISSION    THE    TtBN    WILL    BE    TAKEN    By    THE    WELL-KNOWN    BUCOLICl'S    CALVUS,   WHO 
WILL  GIVE  A  FEW  OP  HIS  WONDERFUL  FARMYARD  IMITATIONS." 


"  What  about  the  coal  we  are  burn- 
ing? The  electric  light  we  are  using  ? 
Who  is  going  to  pay  '/  "  "  So-and-so's 
harlady,  who  was  out  obliging  another 
lady,  had  a  breadknife  pinched  while 
she  was  away  from  home.  Was  it  one 
of  my  Soldaten,  perhaps  ?  Did  I  know 
anything  about  it,  and  if  so,  would  I 
punish  the  evildoer  and  restore  the 
mplement?  " 

The  village  expert  in  calf-delivery 
wants  to  know  whether,  in  the  case  of 
;he  happy  event  taking  place  after 

P.M.  (which  it  usually  does),  I  would 
give  him  permission  to  leave  his  home 
after  closing  hours,  so  that  he  might 
assist  at  the  function. 

The  local  yokels  of  this  spot  and  its 
neighbouring  villages  want  to  resume 


their  bi-weekly  choral  society  meetings 
but  cannot  reach  the  rendezvous  uutil 
8.45  P.M.,  which  leaves  them  just  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  to  have  their  prac- 
tice and  to  take  cover  for  the  night. 
"  Would  the  high-well-born  be  so  fear- 
fully gracious  as  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue until  10  P.M.  ?  " 

To  be  suddenly  taken  unawares  and 
to  have  such  conundrums  volleyed  at 
you  in  a  strange  tongue  is  apt  to  be 
rather  exhausting.  However  I  have  a 
reputation  to  live  up  to  and  0just  be  as 
f right! ul  as  possible.  I  tind  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  refer  them  to  the 
nearest  notice-board,  which  reads: — 

HALT  ! 

VORSICHT  ! 

AI,LES  VERBOTEN  !  !  I 
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THE    MUD    LARKS. 

THE  Visiting  Brigadier  cracked 
walnut  and  glanced  towards  the 
General.  "  I  wonder  if  you  remember 
a  French  interpreter  by  the  name  o" 
de  Blavincourt,  Sir?  Ho  was  wit! 
you  once,  I  believe." 

The  A.P.M.  across  the  way  paused 
in  the  act  of  tapping  a  cigarette  on  his 
case.  "  Little  gunner  man,  wore  rec 
plush  bags  and  a  blue  velvet  hat? 
Yes,  up  in  the  salient  in  "17." 

The  General  puffed  three  perfect 
smoke  rings  towards  the  chandeliei 
(an  accomplishment  he  had  acquired 
thirty-live  years  previously  at  the 
"  Shop  "  and  was  still  proud  of)  anc 
smiled.  " De  Blavincourt?  why,  yes, 
I  remember  him.  He  knew  more 
about  cooking  than  all  the  chefs  in 
Europe  and  taught  my  poisoner  to 
make  rations  taste  like  food.  Of  course 
I  remember  him.  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  he  came  my  way  just  at 
the  end  of  the  War  and  had  rather  a 
curious  adventure,"  said  the  Brigadier, 
stirring  his  coffee.  "  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested." 

"  I  am,  "the  General  replied.  "What 
happened  ?  " 

The  Brigadier  cleared  hia  throat. 
"  We  were  in  front  of  Tournai  at  the 
time,  scrapping  our  way  from  house  to 
house  through  Faubourg  de  Lille,  the 
city's  western  suburb.  My  Brigade 
Major  stumped  into  H.Q.  one  afternoon 
looking  pretty  grim.  '  We  'd  best  move 
out  of  here,  Sir,'  said  he, '  before  we  "re 
wafted.' 

"  '  What's  the  matter  now?"  I  asked. 
'"That  unutterable  little  fool  de  Blav- 
incourt has  walked  into  Germany  with 
a  large  scale-map  in  his  hand,  showing 
every  H.Q.  mess  and  billet.'  He  tapped 
a  despatch  from  the  forward  battalion. 
"De  Blavincourt,  it  appeared,  had 
been  at  work  all  the  morning  evacuating 
unfortunate  civilians  from  the  cellars. 
At  noon  or  thereabouts  he  sidled  along 
the  wall,  past  a  Lewis  gun  detachment 
that  was  holding  the  street.  The  cor- 
poral shouted  a  warning,  but  de  Blav- 
incourt sidled  on,  saying  that  he  was 
only  going  to  the  first  house  round  the 
corner  to  rescue  some  old  women  he 
heard  were  in  it.  And  that  was  the 
last  of  him.  Seeing  that  the  Bosch 
opened  fire  from  the  said  house  seven 
minutes  later  his  fate  was  obvious. 

"  It  was  also  obvious  what  our  fate 
would  be  if  we  continued  in  those 
marked  billets,  so  we  moved  out,  bag 
and  baggage,  into  a  sunken  road  near 
by  and  spent  the  night  there  in  the 
rain  and  muck,  and  were  most  uncom- 
fortable. What  puzzled  us  rather  was 
that  the  Hun  did  not  shell  our  old 
billets  that  night— that  is,  nothing  out 


of  the  ordinary.  '  But  that 's  only  his 
cunning,'  we  consoled  ourselves ;  '  lie 
knows  wo  know  he  knosvs,  and  he  'a 
trying  to  lure  us  back.  Ah,  no,  old 
friend." 

"  So  we  camped  miserably  on  in  that 
sunken  sewer.  He  dropped  a  lucky 
one  through  a  barn  the  same  afternoon 
and  lobbed  a  few  wides  over  during  the 
next  night,  but  again  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

"  We  were  more  and  more  puzzled. 
Then,  just  about  breakfast-time  on  the 
second  morning,  in  walks  de  Blavincourt 
himself,  green  as  to  the  complexion 
and  wounded  in  the  arm,  but  otherwise 
intact.  I  leapt  upon  him,  snarling, 
'  Where  's  that  map  ?  ' 

" '  I  got  'im,  Sir,'  he  gulped,  '  safe ' 
(gulp). 

"This  was  his  story.  He  had  re- 
membered the  corporal  shouting  some- 
thing, but  so  intent  on  his  work  was  he 
that  he  hardly  noticed  the  warning 
until  suddenly,  to  his  horror,  he  per- 
ceived a  party  of  Huns  creeping  out  of 
a  passage  behind  him.  He  was  cut 
off!  They  had  not  seen  him  for  the 
moment,  so  quick  as  thought  he  slipped 
into  the  nearest  house,  turned  into  a 
front  room — a  sort  of  parlour  place — 
and  crouched  there,  wondering  what  to 
do. 

"  He  was  not  left  wondering  long,  for 
the  Bosches  followed  him  into  that 
very  house.  There  was  a  small  table 
in  one  corner  covered  with  a  large 
cloth.  Under  this  de  Blavincourt 
dived,  and  not  a  second  too  soon,  for 
the  Bosches — seven  of  them — followed 
him  into  that  very  room  and,  setting 
up  their  machine  gun  at  the  window, 
commenced  to  pop  off  down  the  street. 
Charming  state  of  affairs  for  little  de 
Blavincourt — alone  and  unarmed  in  a 
room  full  of  bristling  Huns  with  that 
fatal  map  in  his  possession. 

"  Sweating  all  over  he  eased  the  map 
out  of  his  pocket  and  slowly  and 
silently  commenced  to  eat  it. 

"  You  know  what  those  things  are 
like.  A  yard  square  of  tough  paper 
backed  by  indestructible  calico — one 
might  as  well  try  to  devour  a  child's 
rag  book. 

"  Anyhow  that 's  what  de  Blavin- 
court did.  He  ate  it,  and  it  took  him 
forty  hours  to  do  the  trick.  For  forty 
liours  day  and  night  he  squatted  under 
that  table,  with  the  Huns  sitting  upon 
and  around  it,  and  gnawed  away  at 
;hat  square  yard  of  calico. 

"  Just  before  the  dawn  of  the  third 
day  he  gulped  the  last  corner  down 
and  peeped  out  under  the  tablecloth. 
The  Bosch  on  guard  was  oiling  the 
.ock  of  the  machine-gun.  Two  more 

could  hear  in  the  kitchen  clattering 
pots  about.  The  remaining  four  were 


asleep,  grotesquely  sprawled  over  sofas 
and  chairs. 

"De Blavincourt  determined  to  chance 
it.  He  could  not  stop  under  the  table 
for  ever,  and  even  at  the  worst  that 
map,  that  precious  map,  was  out  of 
harm's  way.  He  crept  stealthily  from 
his  hiding-place,  dealt  the  kneeling 
Bosch  a  terrific  kick  in  the  small  of 
the  back,  dived  headlong  out  of  the 
window  and  galloped  down  the  street 
towards  our  Lewis  gunners,  squealing, 
'  Friend  I  lios'bif  I  Not  'arf  !  ' — which, 
in  spite  of  his  three  years  of  inter- 
preting, was  all  the  English  he  could 
muster  at  the  moment.  The  Huns 
emptied  their  automatics  after  him,  but 
only  one  bullet  found  the  target,  and 
that  an  outer. 

" '  I  weesh  it  vos  t'rougli  my  'eart,' 
he  told  me  later,  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  '  Vot  more  use  to  me  my  life, 
hein  ?  My  stomach  she  is  for  ever 
ruin.' " 

The  General  laughed.  "  Stout  fellow 
for  a'  that." 

"  I  grant  you,"  said  the  Brigadier, 
"but  a  fellow  should  be  stout  along 
accepted  lines.  '  To  Lieutenant  Felix 
Marcel,  Comte  de  Blavincourt,  the 
Military  Cross  for  eating  his  map.' 
No,  Sir,  it  can't  be  done." 

The  Horse-master,  who  was  helping 
himself  to  old  tawny,  nodded  vigorously 
and  muttered  "  No,  by  Jove,  it  can't." 

"  You  speak  with  feeling,  Coper," 
remarked  the  General. 

"  I  do,  Sir.  I  sat  up  the  best  part  of 
three  nights  last  March  trying  to  write 
for  official  consumption  the  story  of  a 
fellow  who  seemed  to  me  to  qualify  for 
the  '  Stout '  class.  It  was  a  wash-out, 
though ;  too  absurd." 

"  Well,  give  the  port  a  fair  wind  and 
let 's  have  the  absurdity  now,"  said  the 
General. 

The  Horse-master  bowed  to  the  com- 
mand. 

"I  was  with  the  Fifth  Army  last 
year  when  the  wave  swept  us.  We 
were  fairly  swamped  for  the  moment 
and  all  nohow.  One  evening,  retreat- 
ing on  my  own  line,  I  came  upon  some 
little  village — can't  remember  the  name 
just  now,  but  you  know  the  sort  of 
thing — typical  Somrne  hamlet,  a  smear 
of  brick-dust  with  a  big  notice-hoard 
on  top,  saying,  '  THIS  is  LE  SAKS,'  or 
'  POZIEKES,'  or  whatever  its  name  was. 
Anyway,  in  this  village  I  found  a 
Divisional  H.Q.,  four  Brigade  H.Q.'s, 
and  oddities  of  all  sorts  sitting  one  on 
top  of  t'other  waiting  for  the  next 
thing  to  happen.  The  next  thing  was 
single  wounded  lancer  who  happened 
in  about  four  in  the  morning  with  the 
glad  tidings  that  Bosch  tanks  were 
idvancing  on  us.  Questioned  further 
:ie  admitted  that  fee  had  only  actually 
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seen  one  and  that  in  the  dark.  But  it 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  all  tanks, 
according  to  the  chap ;  it  stood  twenty 
foot  high  ;  it  '  roared  and  rumbled  '  in 
its  career,  and  it  careered  by  steam. 

"It  wasn't  any  manner  of  use  assur- 
ing him  that  there  wasn't  a  steam  tank 
on  anybody's  front.  He  said  there  was, 
and  \ve  couldn't  move  him. 

'• '  I  saw  steam  coming  from  it  in 
clouds,'  he  mumbled,  '  and  sparks  and 
smoke.'  Then  he  crumpled  slowly  on 
the  floor,  fast  asleep. 

"  The  Divisional  General  was  properly 
mystified. 

"  '  If  only  I  had  a  single  field-gun  or 
oven  some  gelignite,'  he  groaned ;  then 
turning  to  me, '  I  must  get  the  strength 
of  this ;  it  may  be  some  new  frightful- 
ness  the  Hun  is  springing.  You  're  an 
old  horse-soldier,  I  believe  ?  Well,  jump 
on  your  gee  and  go  scout  the  thing, 
will  you  V  ' 

"  I  scratched  together  a  rag  and 
bobtail  patrol  of  grooms  and  pushed  off 
just  before  daybreak.  Our  people  had 
the  edge  of  the  village  manned  with 
every  rifle  they  could  collect.  A  sub- 
altern lying  ear  to  earth  hailed  me  as  I 
passed.  '  It 's  coming,'  he  called. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  1 
could  hear  the  roaring  and  rumbling 
myself  without  lying  on  the  road. 


"  Light  was  breaking  fast,  but  there 
were  wisps  and  shreds  of  fog  blowing 
about  which  made  observation  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Still,  observation  I  was 
out  to  get,  so,  spreading  my  bobbery 
pack,  I  worked  closer  and  closer.  Sud- 
denly one  of  my  patrol  shrilled,  '  There 
y'aro,  Sir ! '  and  I  saw  a  monstrous 
shape  loom  for  a  moment  through  a 
thinning  of  mist,  and  rock  onwards  into 
obscurity  again. 

"  '  It 's  an  armoured  car.  I  seed 
wheels  under  it,'  gasped  one  groom. 
'  More  like  a  blasted  Dreadnought,' 
grunted  another.  '  Cheer-o,  chaps,  the 
'Un  fleet  'as  come  out.'  But  nobody 
laughed  or  felt  like  laughing ;  this 
mysterious  monster,  thundering  west- 
ward wrapped  in  its  barrage  of  fog,  was 
getting  on  our  nerves." 

The  Horse-master  paused  and  care- 
fully removed  the  long  ash  from  his 
cigar. 

"Then  the  mists  rolled  up  and  re- 
vealed what  I  at  first  took  to  be  a 
walking  E.E.  dump,  but  secondly  dis- 
covered to  be  a  common  ordinary 
domestic  British  steam  -  roller  with 
•LINCOLN  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL' 
in  dirty  white  lettering  upon  its  fuel 
box,  a  mountain  of  duck-boards  stacked 
on  the  cab  roof,  railway  sleepers,  rivet- 
ing stakes  and  odds  and  ends  of 


lumber  tied  on  all  over  it.  As  I  rode 
up  an  elderly  head,  grimy  and  per- 
spiring, was  thrust  between  a  couple 
of  duck-boards  and  nodded  pleasantly 
tome.  ''Ello,'  it  said,  'seen  anythin' 
1  the  lads  ?  ' 

"  I  was  too  dumbfounded  to  say 
anything  excepting  that  the  lads  were 
in  the  next  village  waiting  for  him. 

"  '  Ah  'm  right  glad  o'  that,'  said  he ; 
been  feeling  a  bit  lonesome-like  these 
last  two  days ; '  adding,  in  case  I  might 
not  appreciate  the  situation,  'These 
yer  Germans  'ave  been  after  me,  you 
know,  Sir.' 

"  I  replied  that  my  only  wonder  was 
that  they  had  not  captured  him  long 
since. 

"  '  Very  nearly  did  once  or  twice,1  he 
admitted,  and  wagged  his  elderly  head  ; 
'  but  t'owd  lass  is  a  great  one  to  travel 
when  she 's  sweet,  an'  ah  've  'ad  a  lot 
o'  luck  pickin'  oop  these  bits  o'  firin" 
along  the  road ; '  and  he  jammed  a  bunch 
of  riveting  stakes  into  the  furnace. 

"'Oh,  ah  reckon  we're  just  keepiu' 
ahead  of  "em.  Well,  best  bo  gettin" 
along  now,  s'pose.  Good  day  to  you,  Sir.' 

"  He  wrenched  at  a  lever  and '  t'owd 
lass '  rumbled  off  down  the  highway 
towards  Albert,  rearguard  of  His 
Britannio  Majesty's  Armies  in  the 
Field."  PATLANDER. 
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He  (new  to  the  Jazz  and  eager  to  learn).  "WHICH  STEP  IS  THIS?" 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

(Neiv  Style.) 

'   MY  wife  burst  into  the  room,  her 
face  aglow  with  the  joy  of  success. 

"  Oh,  George,  isn't  it  simply  splen- 
did?" 

"  Absolutely  top-hole,  I  am  sure,  my 
dear ;  but  supposing  you  let  me  know 
what  it  "s  all  about  ?  " 

"  How  silly  I  am,"  she  murmured  as 
she  sank  into  a  chair.  "  I  quite  forgot 
1  had  not  seen  you  all  day,  and  it 
happened  just  after  you  left  for  the 
office.  You  had  not  been  gone  five 
minutes  when  Jane  came  up  and  gave 
notice.  I  determined  to  be  firm  and 
told  her  she  could  go  when  she  liked, 
and  then  I  marched  straight  off  to 
Mrs.  Smith's  Registry  Office.  I  found 
the  dear  old  thing  just  as  amiable  and 
ready  to  please  as  ever,  but  she  told 
me  I  must  not  mind  if  the  methods  of 
her  establishment  were  a  bit  changed. 
In  the  old  days,  you  know,  we  used  to 
sit  in  a  small  room  and  interview  the 
servants  she  wanted  places  for.  But 
now  the  position  is  reversed,  and  the 
servants  interview  you  and  ask  you 
questions.  I  was  told  to  go  in  and 


see  a  nice-looking  girl.  She  was  not 
a  bit  shy  and,  after  asking  me  to  take 
a  chair,  began  to  put  questions — our 
income'?  your  profession?  what  other 
servants  we  kept?  wages?  margarine 
or  butter  in  the  kitchen  ?  etc. 

"  She  seemed  quite  satisfied  with 
everything  until  we  came  to  the  matter 
of  her  afternoons  out.  I  said  that  two 
a  week  and  every  other  Sunday  was 
my  usual  custom,  and  that  I  hoped  this 
would  prove  agreeable.  She  snapped 
me  up  at  once  and  said  she  must  have 
at  least  four,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
every  other  Sunday. 

"  My  heart  sank,  because  I  did  not 
see  how  we  could  possibly  give  her 
all  that,  so  I  just  said  how  sorry  I 
was  and  got  up  to  go — in  fact  I  was 
half-way  to  the  door— when  she  called 
me  back  and  said, '  I  like  your  face,  and 
perhaps  for  the  present  two  afternoons 
and  the  Sunday  will  be  enough.  If 
you  will  wait  a  minute  I  will  have 
another  talk  to  Mrs.  Smith  about  you,' 
and  off  she  went, 

"  It  seemed  ages  before  anyone  came, 
and  then  old  Mrs.  Smith  walked  in, 
saying,  'I'm  glad  to  tell  you,  Madam, 
that  you  have  bsen  approved  of.' 


"Isn't  it  too  glorious,  George?  You 
and  I  have  been  approved  of.  We  have 
got  a  situation." 

"OUT  OF  THE  FRYINC-PAN — " 

WHEN,  moved  a  few  brief  seasons  back, 
To  brave  the  battle's  brunt, 

On  Britain's  shores  I  turned  my  pack 
And  "  somewhere  "  found  a  Front ; 

Said  I,  as  in  my  tympanum 

I  heard  the  cannon's  roar, 
"  "Twill  be  a  wonder  if  I  come 

Impervious  through  the  War." 

Yet  bomb,  shell,  bullet  and  grenade 
Made  no  great  hit  with  me ; 

And  now  I  'in — well,   I  've   just  been 

paid 
My  war  gratuity. 

But  at  the  sight  of  civil  life, 

If  "  life  "  it  can  be  called, 
With  all  its  agonising  strife, 

I  simply  stand  appalled. 

And  "  Oh  !  "  in  utter  fear  I  cry, 
"  How  horrors  never  cease ; 

'Twill  be  a  miracle  if  I 
Ever  survive  the  Peace." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

V,  unlit  >/,  March  2  I //(.  —  The  Arch- 
b's'iopof  CANTEKBUBY  sought  from  the 
rninent  a  clear  statement  of  policy 
regarding  the  repatriation  of  enemy 
aliens,  and  incidentally  paid  a  high  tri- 
bute to  the  British  Press,  which,  we 
were  glad  to  hear,  contains  "  nobody 
who  desires  to  fabricate  baseless  state- 
ments." 

PIo  was  supported  by  Lord  LAM- 
BOUKNIC,  who  as  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  knows  all  about 
aliens,  and  declared  that  "  Repatriate 
tlii'in  all  "  was  a  foolish  cry,  if  it  meant 
that  we  were  expected  to  present  Ger- 

|  many    with    the    British    wives    and 
children  of  the  dear  deported. 

Lord  JERSEY,  for  the 
Government,  desired  to 
treat  even  Germans 
justly,  but  could  not  see 
why  anyone  should  wish 
in  these  times  to  in- 
crease our  alien  popula- 
tion. His  speech  did  not 
please  a  batch  of  noble 
sentimentalists,  drawn 
from  both  sides,  but 
seemed  to  give  great 
satisfaction  to  Lord  LIN- 

•  COLNSHIHK,  who  quoted 
with  approval  the  brave 
words  on  the  subject 
uttered  by  the  LORD 
CHANCELLOR  at  the  Gen- 
eral Election,  before  his 
style  had  been  mollified 
by  the  Woolsack. 

In  the  Commons  Mr. 
BONAR  LAW  regretfully 
explained  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  anything  to 
reduce  the  high  prices 


Lord  MILKER  made  a  fairly  cheerful 
speech  in  the  circumstances ;  but  I  hope 
that  potential  strikers  will  not  take  too 
literally  his  observation  that  the  one 
tiling  most  needed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment was  "economy  of  national  energy." 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  came  down  heavily 
upon  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN'S  attempt 
to  delay  the  adoption  of  compulsion  in 
the  new  Military  Service  Bill.  When 
rather  more  than  half  of  Europe  was 
seething  with  unrest,  which  might  re- 
quire military  intervention,  it  would  bo 
fatal  to  let  our  army  disappear  ;  yet  the 
right  lion,  gentleman  seemed  to  think 
that  everyone  ought  to  be  disarmed 
except  LENIN  and  TROTSKY. 

For  the  first  time  since  1914  private 
Members  bad  an  evening  to  themselves. 


out  laboriously  may  have  contained  a 
complete  reply  to  Lord  DUSHOROUGH'S 
main  allegations,  even  if  they  included 
no  refutation  of  the  stories  of  the  bricks 
imported  by  the  hundred  thousand  into 
a  district  containing  some  of  the  best 
brick-earth  in  the  country,  or  of  the 
four  pounds  a  week  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  railway  pensioner  aged  ninety- 
two.  But  as  hardly  anyone  could  hear 
the  recital  it  created  little  impression. 
The  Ministry  are  evidently  unwilling 
to  stake  their  political  lives  on  Mr. 
CHURCHILL'S  approval  of  the  project,  for 
Mr.  BONAR  LAW  announced  that  the 
Government  Whips  would  not  be  put 
on  for  the  forthcoming  division  on  the 


subject. 
Mr.   G. 


THE  BONAK  LAW  ORACLE  WILL  SPEAK  ON  FISCAL    POLICY 
"AS    SOON  AS  THE  TIME  IS  RIPE." 


now    being  j  They  utilised   it   in    endeavouring    to 

charged  for  furniture  in  the  East  End.  |  obtain  from  the  Government  a  direct 
His  own  experience  as  a  Cabinet-maker  statement  of  its  future  fiscal  policy.  On 
has  been  entirely  confined  to  the  West  Imperial  Preference  Mr.  BONAR  LAW 

was  quite  explicit ;  the  CHANCELLOR 
OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  was  already  con- 
sidering how  to  incorporate  it  in  the 
next  Budget.  As  to  the  Government's 
fiscal  policy  generally  it  bad  already 


EGBERTS  furnished  an  in- 
teresting analysis  of  the 
nine  shillings  now 
charged  for  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  Three-and-six- 
pence  represents  the  cost 
of  the  spirit  plus  pre-war 
taxation.  The  other  five- 
and-sixpence  is  made  up 
of  interest  to  manufac- 
turers, insurance  and 
rent ;  increased  price  of 
bottles  and  corks;  mar- 
gins of  profit  to  blenders 
and  bottlers,  merchants 
and  other  traders ;  and 
increase  of  taxation.  By 
some  oversight  nothing 
appears  to  have  been 
charged  for  the  extra 
',»  water,  but  no  doubt  this 
will  be  remedied  in  the 
next  Budget. 

Thursday,  March  27th. 
— To  those  who  remem- 
ber the  debates  on  the 
Parliament  Act,  circa 


End. 


Nor  could  the  Government  take  any 
direct  steps  to  ameliorate  the  over- 
crowding on  the  Underground  railways. 
But,  as  it  was  stated  that  large  quan- 


titiesof  leather  are  still  being  purchased  ;  been  outlined  in  the  PRIME  MINISTER'S 


on  Government  account,  there  are 
hopes  that  more  accommodation  for 
strap-hangers  may  shortly  be  available. 
Tuesday,  March  25th. — The  Lords 
spent  three  hours  of  almost  unrelieved 
gloom  in  discussing  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country.  On  that  old 
problem  of  the  economists,  "  What  is 


letter  to  himself,  and  would  be  definitely 
declared  as  soon  as  the  time  was  ripe 
— a  cautious  statement  which,  as  %vas 
perhaps  intended,  left  Free  Traders  and 
Protectionists  still  guessing. 

Wednesday,  March  26<fe. — After  Lord 
DESBOROUGH'S  vivacious  attack  upon 
the  Cippenham  Motor  Depot,  it  is 


pound?"  Lord  D'ABERNON  delivered  j  doubtful  whether   anyone   could  have 
an  erudite  discourse,  from  which  I  gath-  enabled  the  Government  to  wriggle  out 


ered  that  it  was  at  present  about 
ten  shillings  and  still' shrinking.  The 
only  comfort  is  that  at  that  rate  the 
National  Debt  has  already  been  halved. 


of  the  demand  for  an  independent  in- 
quiry. At  any  rate  Lord  INVERFORTH 
was  insufficiently  agile.  The  innumer- 
able type-written  sheets  which  he  read 


1911,  it  was  amusing  to  hear  Lords 
CREWE  and  BUCKMASTER  complaining 
of  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which 
the  Lords'  amendments  to  the  Eents 
Bill  had  been  treated  in  "  another 
place ;  "and  being  entreated  not  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  the  Commons  by  those 
ancient  champions  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber, Lord  CUHZON  and  the  LORD  CHAN- 
CELLOR. 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 
announced  the  names  of  the  Eoyal 
Commissioners  who  are  to  consider 
how  the  income-tax  can  be  improved. 
Several  Members  complained  that  there 
is  only  one  woman  among  them,  and 
that,  pending  their  report  (expected 
some  time  next  year),  the  glaring 
anomaly  by  which  husband  and  wife 
are  regarded  for  taxable  purposes  as  a 
single  entity  is  apparently  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  idea  of  presenting  Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN  with  a  box  for  The  Purse 
Strings,  in  the  hope  tbat  it  would  con- 
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vert  him,  has  unfortunately  been  frus- 
trated hy  the  withdrawal  of  the  play. 

Mr.  BONAB  LAW'S  determination  to 
leave  the  Cippenham  question  to  the 
free  judgment  of  the  House  led  (as 
possibly  ho  anticipated)  to  its  express- 
ing no  judgment  at  all.  Sir  DONALD 
MACLEAN  and  others  served  up  a  rather 
insipid  rechauffe  of  Lord  DESISOROUGH'S 
indictment,  and  Mr.  CHURCHILL  re- 
peated Lord  INVERFORTH'S  defence,  but 
put  a  little  more  ginger  into  it.  Inci- 
dentally he  mentioned  that  a  prolonged 
search  for  the  nonagenarian  pensioner 
had  produced  nobody  more  venerable 
than  a  comparative  youngster  of  sixty- 
live.  Deprived  of  this  prop  the  Oppo- 
sition felt  unequal  to  walking  through 
the  Lobbies. 


THE    FAIRIES'    FLITTING. 

THERE'S  a  family  of  fairies  lives  inside 

our  pigeon-cot, 
Down  the  garden,  near  the  great  big 

sumach-tree, 
Where  the  grass  has  grown  across  the 

path  and  dead  leaves  lie  and  rot 
And  no  one  hardly  ever  goes  but  me  ; 
Yes,  it 's  just  the  place  for  fairies,  and 

they  told  the  pigeons  so ; 
They  begged  to  be  allowed  to  move 

in  soon ; 
It 's  a  most  tremendous  honour,  as  of 

course  the  pigeons  know  ; 
It  was  all  arranged  this  very  after- 
noon. 

There 's  a  family  of  fairies  lives  inside 

our  pigeon-cot — 
Ob,   the   bustle   and   the   sweeping 

there  has  been ! 
For  the   pigeons    didn't    scrub    their 

bouse  (I  think  they  all  forgot), 
And  the  fairies  like  their  borne  so 

scrup'lous  clean ; 
There  are  fairy  dusters  hanging  from 

the  sumach  as  you  pass ; 
Tiny  drops  are  dripping  still  from 

overhead ; 
Broken  fairy-brooms  are  lying  near  the 

fir-tree  on  the  grass, 
Though  the  fairies  went  an  hour  ago 
to  bed. 


WHAT  EVERY  MINISTER  SHOULD  KNOW. 

The  Times  is  much  concerned  with 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  Air  Min- 
istry and  the  strange  designs  with 
which  the  political  heads  of  tho  De- 
partment are  credited.  "These  sus- 
picions we  believe  to  bo  without  any 
real  foundation,  but  they  are  active, 
though  Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  and 
General  SEELY  may  be  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  them.  We  believe  they  are, 
and  if  they  are  the  sooner  they  are  told 
what  is  said  about  their  intentions  the 
better." 

So  The  Tinies  proceeds  to  describe 
these  nefarious  if  nebulous  designs  and 
appeals  to  Mr.  WINSTON  CHUKCHILL  in 
particular,  "  if  he  has  no  such  inten- 
tions, to  disclaim  them  publicly  and  in 
a  way  which  will  leave  no  breeding- 
ground  for  future  rumours." 


There 's  a  family  of  fairies  lives  inside 

our  pigeon-cot, 
And  there  's  cooings  round  about  our 

chimney-stack, 
For  the  pigeons  are  all  sitting  there 

and  talking  such  a  lot 
And  there  's  nothing  Gard'ner  does 

will  drive  them  back  ; 
"  Why,  they  '11  choke  up  those  roof-gut- 
ters if  they  start  this  nesting  fuss ; 
They  've  got  a  house,"  he  says,  "  so 

I  don't  see " 

No,  he  doesn't  know  the  secret,  and 

there 's  no  one  does  but — us, 
All  the  pigeons,  and  the  fairy-folk 
and  MH  ! 


The  Times  has  done  a  great  service 
by  its  splendid  candour,  but  it  has  only 
gone  about  one-fortieth  part  of  the 
•way.  There  are  still,  wo  believe,  some 
eighty  Ministers,  and  all  without  ex- 
ception ought  to  know  what  is  being 
said  about  them,  to  enable  them  to 
confirm  or  disavow  these  disquieting 
speculations.  The  papers  simply  teem 
with  secret  histories  of  the  week,  diaries 
of  omniscient  pundits  and  so  forth,  in 
which  these  rumours  multiply  to  an 
extent  that  staggers  the  plain  person. 

Take  the  PREMIER  to  begin  with.  Is 
it  really  true  that  he  has  decided,  as  the 
brain  of  the  Empire  can  only  be  located 
in  Printing  House  Square,  to  resign 
Office  and  become  home  editor  of  The 
Times,  leaving  foreign  policy  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  WICKHAM  STEED  ?  Is  it 
true  that  he  meditates  appointing  Mr 
AUGUSTUS  JOHN  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  ? 
Is  it  true  that  he  flies  every  day  from 
Pans  to  Mentone,  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  a  Mysterious  Nobleman  who 


is  shortly  to  De  raised  to  ducal  honours  ? 
Is  it  true  that  until  quite  recently  he 
had  never  heard  of  JOAN  OF  ARC  and 
thought  that  VICTOR  HUGO  was  a 
Roman  emperor? 

Then  there  is  Mr.  BONAR  LAW.  He 
surely  ought  to  know  that  it  is  said  by 
The  Job  and  The  Morning  Ghost  that  he 
informed  Mr.  SMILLIE,  during  one  of 
their  recent  conversations,  that  he 
hoped,  in  the  event  of  a  general  strike, 
to  lie  allowed  to  get  away  to  the  small 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  which  ho 
has  purchased  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
such  a  contingency.  Probably  such  an 
idea  never  entered  bis  bead.  But  this 
is  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  planning. 
Let  him  therefore  disclaim  the  inten- 
tion promptly  and  publicly. 

Grievous  mischief  again  is  being  done 
by  the  persistent  rumours  current  about 
the  intention  of  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR 
to  take  Orders  with  the  view  of  becoming 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  There  may  be 
absolutely  nothing  in  it.  Mr.  HAROLD 
SMITH  scouts  the  notion  as  absurd.  Jiut 
very  great  men  do  not  always  con  fir 
in  brothers.  NAPOLEON,  as  we  know 
thought  poorly  of  his. 

Lastly,  is  it  true  that,  although  M 
AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN  is  still  nrnninall 
Chancellor   of    the    Exchequer,    he  . 
really  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  con 
veyed  under  guard  to  and   from   th 
House,  and  that  the   reprieve  of  th 
sentence  of  capital  punishment  passec, 
on  him  by  The  Daily  Mail  may  expire 
— and  he  with  it — at  any  moment  ? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
which  are  said  about  them  that  Minis 
ters  ought  to  know — if  they  don't  know 
them  already.  And  if  they  do,  am 
basely  pretend  not  to,  we  feel  that  we 
have  done  a  truly  patriotic  service  in 
rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to 
avoid  enlightening  the  public.  It  is 
always  well  to  know  the  worst,  even 
about  politicians. 

Wanted,  a  Hebe. 

"  Tablemaid  (thoroughly  experienced!  re- 
quired middle  of  March  ;  god  wages." 

Scots  Paper. 

"  Eh,  what  ? '  queried  Lawrence  in  as- 
tonishment. '  What  are  you  doing  here,  my 
dear  ?  Are  you  French  ?  ' 

1  Je  suis  Belgique,  M'sieu,'  replied  the  girl, 
whose  knowledge  of  English  seemed  limited. " 

Weekly  Paper, 

But  not  so  limited  as  her  knowledge  of 
French,  we  hope. 

:'  ST.  JVES,  CORNWALL.— Artists  visiting  this 
town  will   fmd  their  requirements  in  Artists' 
Materials  well  catered  foi .    All  manufar, 
colours  stocked.  Canvases  sketched  at  shortest 

possible  notice.     ,  Artists'  Colourman." 

The  Studio. 

Surely  there  are  no  "ghosts"  in  "the 
Cornish  School !  " 
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AT   THE    OPERA. 

IN  those  dull  days  oi  reaction,  when, 
in  the  intervals  oi  jazzing,  we  have 
nothing,'  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  void 
left  by  the  War  except  the  possibility 
of  an  industrial  cataclysm  at  home  and 
the  triumph  of  Bolshevism  abroad,  we 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir 
THOMAS  BEECHAM  for  his  efforts  to 
revive  the  Town.  And  the  Town  is  at 
last  appreciating  at  their  full  worth  his 
services  both  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  music  and  to  the  encour- 
agement of  native  talent. 

It  was  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate 
that  A'ida  should  have  been  given  on  the 
uight  of  the  Guards'  march  through 
Loudon,  for  the  parade  of  the  Pharaoh's 
scratch  soldiery  suffered  badly  by  com- 
parison. Tho  priesthood  of  Jsis,  too, 
furnished  more  humour  than  could,  I 
think,  have  been  designed,  and  I  doubt 
if  even  Mr.  WEEDON  GEOSSMITH  could 
have  given  us  anything  funnier  than 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Egyptian 
monarch  when  making  his  announce- 
ment of  an  Ethiopian  raid.  Nor  shall 
1  easily  forget  the  figure  of  the  King  of 
llthiopia,  with  a  head  of  hair  like  a 
Zulu's,  and  swnthed  in  a  tiger-skin.  I 
should  myself  have  chosen  the  hide  of 


a  leopard,  for  the  leopard  cannot  change 
bis  spots  nor  the  Ethiopian  bis  skin, 
and  when  you  get  the  two  together  you 
have  an  extraordinarily  durable  com- 
bination. 

It  would  be  false  flattery  to  say  that 
Miss  BOSINA  BUCKMAN  quite  looked  the 
part  of  A'ida,  or  Miss  EDNA  THORNTON 
that  of  Amneris,  but  they  both  sang 
finely,  and  the  orchestra  did  great  work 
under  Mr.  EUGENE  GOOSSENS,  Sen. 

In  Louise,  again,  it  was  the  orchestra, 
cleverly  steered  by  SirTnoMAS  BEECHAM 
through  the  difficult  score  for  the 
choruses,  that  sustained  us  through  the 
banalities  of  an  opera  which  has  only 
one  dramatic  moment — when  her  father 
hastens  the  eviction  of  Louise  by  throw- 
ing a  chair  at  her,  very  well  aimed  by 
Mr.  EGBERT  EADPORD,  who  only  just 
missed  his  mark.  I  suppose  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  that  the  makers  of  "Grand  " 
Opera  (whose  sense  of  humour  is  seldom 
their  strong  point)  will  consent  to  allow 
the  trivialities  of  ordinary  speech  in 
everyday  life  ("  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
"Thank  you,  I  am  not  feeling  my  best," 
and  so  on)  to  be  said — if  they  must  find 
expression  of  some  sort — and  not  sung. 

J5y  way  of  contrast  to  the  modern 
realism  which  makes  so  unlikely  a 
material  for  serious  opera,  the  fantastic 


irresponsibility  of  TlieMagic  Flute  came 
as  a  great  relief.  Its  simpler  music, 
serenely  sampling  the  whole  gamut  of 
emotions,  grave  to  gay,  offered  equal 
chances  (all  taken)  to  the  pure  love- 
singing  of  Miss  AGNES  NICHOLAS  as 
Pamina,  and  Mr.  MAURICE  D'OiSLY  as 
Tamino,  the  light-hearted  frivolity  of 
Papayeno  (Mr.  EANALOW),  and  the 
solemn  pontifics  (deprofnndiisimis)  of 
Mr.  FOSTER  EICHARDSON'S  Sarastro. 
A  most  delightful  and  refreshing  per- 
formance. .  o.  8. 

JAZZ— TWO   VIEWS. 
Terpsichore,  tired  of  the  "trot,'' 
And  letting  the  waltz  go  to  pot, 

In  the  glorious  Jax./ 

Most  undoubtedly  has 
Discovered  the  pick  of  the  lot. 

There  was  an  exuberant  "coon  " 
Who  invented  a  horrible  tune 
For  a  horrible  dance 
Which  suggested  the  prance 
Of  a  half-epileptic  baboon. 


"  The  Prime  Minister  threw  aside  precedent 
to  such  au  extent  that  he  got  out  of  his  depth 
and  went  on  his  knees  when  we  were  on  the 
rocks." — Lclti'r  in  "  The  Glebe." 

When  we  get  out  of  our  depth  we  never 
think  of  kneeling  on  the  bottom. 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

"VICTORY." 

Mu.  MACDONALD  HASTINGS  has  in 
vented,  and  committed,  yet  another  ne\ 
sin — that  of  attempting  to  do  a  COXRA 
novel  into  a  three-act  play.  Fifteer 
possibly;  but  three?  We  hardly  thin] 
What  every  Conradist  knows  is  that  yo 
can't  compress  that  master  of  subtlet 
without  losing  the  master's  dominan 
quality — atmosphere;  that  it's  not  s 
much  the  tilings  he  says  but  the  quee 
way  and  the  odd  order  in  which  ho  say 
them  that  matter.  He  is  not  precisel 
a  iilmable  person. 

And  yet,  all  things  considered,  th 
potter  has  produced  a  tolerable  pot,  an 
wo  may  write  down  his  fault  of  extrem 
foolhardiness  as  venial.  What,  how 
ever,  Mr.  CONRAD  himself  thought  o 
the  rehearsals,  if  he  attended  them — bu 
perhaps  we  need  not  go  into  that. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  attraction,  fo 
the  players,  of  the  series  of  star  part 
provided  by  the  exciting  story.     Yo 
have    first    the    eccentric,    misjudge 
Swede,  Heyst  (the  adapter  makes  hiir 
an  Englishman,  perhaps  wisely,  as  ou 
stage  takes  no  account  of  Swedes),  com 
from  self-banishment  on  a  far  'Pacifi 
island — a  complex  Conradian  person 
ality.     Then   his   arch-enemy,  Schom 
berg,  lieutenant  of  reserve,  shady  hotel 
keeper,  sensualist  and  craven,  with  his 
insane  malice.    To  these  enter  as  prettj 
a  company  of  miscreants  as  ever  sailec 
the  Southern  seas :  the  sinister  Jones 
misogynist  to  the  point  of  fine  frenzy 
nonconformist  in  the  matter  of  card 
playing,  and  thereafter   frank   bandi: 
with  a  high  ethic  as  to  the  superiority 
of  plain  robbery  under  arms  over  mere 
vulgar  swindling — a  gentleman  with 
code,  in  fact ;  his  strictly  incomparable 
"  secretary,"    Bicardo    of    the   rolling 
eyes  and  gait  and  deathly  treacherous 
knife,  philogynist   sans  phrase;    anc 
Pedro,    their    groom,    a    reincarnatec 
Caliban.    It  may  also  be  noted  thai 
Heyst  has  a  freak  servant,  the  disap- 
pearing Wang,  whom  the  adapter  uses,  I 
suppose  legitimately,  as  a  kind  of  clown. 
And  then,  finally,  there  is  a  charming 
and  unusual  heroine,  Lena,  still  in  her 
teens,  but  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  inno- 
cent   and    persecuted,   daughter   of   a 
drunken  fiddler  (deceased),  herself  fid- 
dling in  a  tenth-rate  orchestra  at'Scfiow- 
benfs  hotel,  wherein  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  music  shall  be  the  chief  attrac- 
tion to  the  guests. 

Heyst  is  Perseus  to  Lena's  Andro- 
meda, carrying  her  off  to  his  island  out 
of  lust's  way.  But  dragon  Schombcrg 
has  a  sfcing  left  in  his  malicious  tale,  told 
to  the  unlikely  trio  of  scoundrels,  to  the 
effect  that  Ileyst  lias  ill-gotten  treasure 
hoarded  on  his  island.  Dragon  Bicardo 


persuades  his  chief  to  the  adventure  o 
attaching  it.  A  tine  brew  of  passioi 
and  action  forsooth  :  Lena  passionately 
adoring;  the  aloof  Heyst  passing  sud 
denly  from  indifference  to  ardour  ;  th 
bestial  Bicardo  in  pursuit  of  his  startle< 
quarry  ;  and  gentleman  Jones  intent  or 
non-existent  booty  and  rapt  out  of  him 
self  by  cynical  fury  at  the  discovery  o 
an  unsuspected  woman  in  the  case 
And  while  Mr.  CONRAD  in  his  nove 
drives  all  these  to  a  relentless  doom  Mr 
HASTINGS  contrives  a  happy  ending 
which  goes  perilously  near  an  anti 
climax,  with  the  hero  on  his  knees  am 
the  heroine  pointing  up  to  heaven  anc 
claiming  a  "victory"  quite  other  thar 
their  creator  intended..  But  then  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  nobody  wants 
to  come  to  see  Miss  MARIE  LOHR  killed 


THE  LAGGAED  LOVER. 
Lena  (Miss  MAEIE  LOHB)   to  Ileyst  (Mr. 
MUERAY  CABBINGTON).  "On  YES,  TJOU  SMILE 

ALL  EIGHT ;  BUT  ONE  MAY  SMILE  AND  SMILE 
AND  YET  GET  NO  FOBBABDEB." 

On  the  whole  I  can't  think  the  cast 
was  up  to  its  extremely  difficult  task, 
f  you  estimate  that  task,  as  it  seems  to 
me  you  must,  to  be  the  reproducing  of 
ihe  original  Victory  characters.  Per- 
laps  Mr.  SAM  LIVESEY'S  Bicardo  was 
he  nearest,  though  the  primitive 
savagery  of  his  wooing  had  to  be  toned 
down  in  the  interests  of  propriety.  Mr. 
3AYER  MACKAY  made  his  Jones  interest- 
ng  and  plausible  in  the  quieter  opening 
movements.  In  the  intended  tragic 
pasms  one  felt  that  he  became  rather 
omic  £han  sinister.  Not  his  fault,  I 
hink.  He  had  no  room  or  time  to 
vork  up  his  part.  That  should  also 
pply  to  Mr.  GA.KRf's  Schombcrg, though 
e  doesn't  seem  to  have  tried  to -fit  him- 
elf  into  the  skin  of  that  entertaining  vil- 
ain.  Mr.  MURRAY  CARRINGTON  had  an 
xceedingly  tough  task  with  his  Heyst. 


But  was  he  even  as  detached  and 
eccentric  as  the  average  modern  don? 
Certainly  he  was  not  the  man  of 
mystery  of  the  original  pattern,  but 
rather  the  amiable  comely  film-hero. 

Miss  L;>HR  had  her  interesting  mo- 
ments, the  best  of  them,  perhaps,  in  the 
First  Act.  In  her  big  scene,  where  the 
knife  is  to  be  won  from  Bicardo,  she 
was  no  doubt  hampered  by  the  tradition 
that  it  is  necessary  to  play  down  to  the 
carefully  cultivated  imbecility  of  the 
audience  in  order  that  they  should  not 
misunderstand  the  most  obvious  points. 
It 's  not  flattering  to  us,  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  Probably  we  deserve  it.  But 
need  she  have  been  quite  so  refined? 
Only  very  occasionally  does  she  remem- 
ber that  Lena  is  fine  matter  in  a  "com- 
mon" mould,  which  is  surely  of  the 
essence  of  the  situation.  I  do  seriously 
recommend  a  re-reading  of  what  should 
be  a  character  full  of  blood,  which  is 
ever  so  much  more  amusing  than  saw- 
dust, however  charmingly  encased.  I 
feel  sure  she  could  shock  and  at  the 
same  time  please  the  groundlings  if 
she  let  herself  go. 

And  where,  by  the  way,  did  she  get 
that  charmingly-cut  skirt  in  the  Second 
Act?  She  certainly  hadn't  it' in  her 
bundle  when  she  left  the  hotel.  And 
yet  the  stage-manager  will  go  to  the 
trouble,  for  the  sake  of  a  quite  misguided 
realism,  of  making  the  hotel  orchestra 
play  against  the  dialogue  as  if  the  per- 
sistent coughing  of  the  audience  were 
not  sufficient  handicap  to  his  team. 

Miss  BALVAiRD-IlEWETTgave  a  clever 
rendering  of  the  hotel-keeper's  sombre 
Frau;  and  Mr.  GEORGE  ELTON  con: 
iributed  an  excellent  Chinese  servant.  • 
But  you  can't,  you  really  can't,  get  a 
gallon  into  a  pint  pot,  however  strenu- 
ous the  potter.  T. 

Hygienic  Strategy. 

"  What  has  to  be  done  is  to  draw  a  sanitary 
jordon  to  bar  the  road  to  Bolshevism." 

M.  PICHON  in  the  French  Chamber. 

The  need  of  this  policy  is  strengthened 
>y  the  simultaneous  announcement 
hat  the  Bolsheviks  have  crossed  the 
Bug  on  a  wide  front. 


Mr.  has  for  twenty-one  years  been 

llustrating  '  A  Saunter  Through  Kent.'  " 
Sunday  Pictorial. 

e   artist  seems  to  have  caught  the 
pirit  of  his  subject. 

"  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mackinder,  who 
aid  the  barque  of  British  trade  had  to  steer  a 
erilous  course  between  the  scylla  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench  and  the  charybodies  as  re- 
resented  by  the  Government." 

Western  Daily  Press. 
'his  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  yet 
eceived  of  any  noticeable  tendency  to 
lenurious  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 
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THE    COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY    COLLAR. 

Mr.  Bingley-Spyker  pleaded  surprise.  He  pointed  out 
that  he  had  been  in  bed  for  a  fortnight,  "laid  aside,"  as  he 
said,  "through  the  prevailing  epidemic."  In  the  meantime 
the  revolution  had  taken  place,  and  ho  had  heard  nothing 
about  it. 

"  Well,"  said  the  President  gruffly,  "we  carn't  'elp  that, 
can  we,  comrades?  While  this  'ere  citizen  'as  been  restiri' 
in  the  lap  o'  luxury,  so  to  speak,  we  workers  'ave  been 
revolutin'.  An'  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"  But  fair  play,"  persisted  Mr.  Bingley-Spyker  gently,  "is 
a  jewel.  At  least  so  I  have  always  understood." 

"Not  so  much  of  it,  me  lad,"  interrupted  the  President 
sharply.  "Now  then,  comrade,  wot 's  the  charge?" 

An  unkempt  person  stepped  up  to  the  front 'and,  clearing 
his  throat  with  some  emphasis,  began  : — 

"  About  ten-thirty  this  morning  I  see  this  gentleman " 

"  What  ?  "  The  interruption  came  simultaneously  from 
several  members  of  the  tribunal. 

" this  party  walkin'  down  Whitehall  casual-like,  as  if 

the  place  belonged  to  'im  instead  of  to  us.  '  What  ho  !  ' 
I  says  to  myself,  '  this  'ere  chap  looks  like  a  counter- 
revolution'ry ; '  and  with  that  I  comes  closer  to 'im.  Sure 
enougji  ho  was  wearin'  a  'igh  collar,  about  three  inches 


, 

'igh,  I  should  say,  all  white  an'  shiny,  straight  from  the 
lorndry.     I  could  'ardly  believe  my  eyes." 

"Never  mind  your  eyes,  comrade,"  the  President  said; 
"  tell  us  what  you  did." 

"I   accosted   'im  and   said,  'Ere,  citizen,  wot   do   you 
mean  by  wearin'  a  collar  like  that  ?  '  " 
"  An'  what  was  the  reply  ?  " 

"  He  looked  at  me  'aughty-like,  an'  says,  '  Get  away, 
my  man,  or  I  shall  call  the  police.'  An'  thereupon  I 
said,  '  P'r'aps  you  don't  know  it,  citizen,  but  I  am  the 
p'lice,  an',  wot 's  more,  I  arrest -you  for  wearin'  a  white 
collar,  contrairy  to  the  regulations  in  that  case  made 
an'  perwided.'" 

"  Very  good,  comrade,"  murmured  the  President,  "  very 
good  indeed.  Did  he  seem  surprised  ?  " 

"  Knocked  all  of  a  'eap.  So  I  took  him  into  custody  and 
brought  him  along." 

"You  did  well,  comrade.  The  Tribunal  thanks  you. 
Step  down  now,  me  lad,  and  don't  make  too  much  noise. 
Now  then,  prisoner,  you  've  'eard  the  charge ;  what  have 
you  got  to  say  about  it?" 

"Only  this,". said  Mr.  Bingley-Spyker  firmly,  "that  I 
am  not  guilty." 

"Not  guilty?"  shouted  the  President.  "Why,  you've 
got  the  blooming  tiling  on  now  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  prisoner  mildly.     "  But  observe." 
Somewhat  diffidently  he  removed  his  collar  and  held  it 
up  to  view.     "You  call  this  a  clean,  white,  shiny  collar? 
VVell,  it  s  not.     Fawn-colour,  if  you  like;  speckled— yes- 
but  whi  e-cleau  ?    No !   Believe  me,"  continued  Mr.  Bing- 
ey-bpyker,  warming  to  his  subject,  "it's  years  since  I  've 
bad  a  genuinely  clean  collar  from  my  laundry.     Mostly 
they  are  speckled.     And  the  specks  are  usually  in  a  con- 
spicuous position;  one  on  each  wing  is  a  favourite  com- 
bmation.     I  grant  you  these  can  be  removed  by  a  pen- 
knife,  but  imperfectly  and   with   damage   to   the  fabric 
When  what  I  may  call  the  main  portion  of  the  collar  £ 
aJected,  the  speckled  area  may  occasionally  be  concealed 
by  a  careful  disposition  of  one's  tie.     But  not  often      The 
aundress,  with   diabolical  cunning,  takes  care   to   place 
her  trade-mark  as  near  the  top  rim  as  possible.     I  have 

"  but  I  I'LTTT  6XhaUed  the  Subject'"  he  concluded. 
paScular  charge  •• 


It  seemed  then  to  Mr.  Bingloy-Spyker  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribunal  were  shouting  together.  On  the  whole 
he  gathered  that  he  had  not  improved  his  position,  lie 
had  been  "  attacking  the  proletariat." 

"  'Ard-working  gyurls,"  panted  a  woman  -  member  ex- 
citedly, "  toilin'  and  moilin'  at  wash-tubs  and  mangles 
for  the  likes  of  'im  !  It's  a  rope  collar  he  wants,  Mr. 
President.  Make  it  a  'anging  matter,  I  should." 

"  Silence,  comrades  !  "  commanded  the  President.  "  Let 
me  deal  with  'im.  Prisoner,  the  Tribunal  finds  you  guilty 
of  wearing  a  collar,  contrary  to  the  regulations.  Collars  are 
the  'all-marks  of  a  slave  civilization ;  they  'ave  no  place 
in  a  free  state.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that  you 
lie  committed  to  a  State  laundry  for  ten  years,  with  'ard 
labour,  principally  at  mangles.  Remove  the  prisoner." 

So  they  removed  Mr.  Bingley-Spyker  .  . 

He  was  glad  when  he  woke  up  to  find  himself  in  his 
own  room  in  his  own  Government  oflice  at  Whitehall,  with 
the  afternoon  sun  streaming  deliciously  through  the  win- 
dows. Involuntarily  he  felt  for  his  collar. 

THE    HANWELLIAD. 

WHEN  I  come  into  my  kingdom,  which  will  happen  very 

soon, 
I  shall  ride  a  milk-white  palfrey  from  the  Mountains  of  the 

Moon ; 

He's  caparisoned  and  costly,  but  he  did  his  bit  of  work 
In  a  bridle  set  with  brilliants,  which  he  used  to  beat  the 

Turk. 

Then  they  called  their  Uncle  Edward  and  they  blew  without 

a  check, 
Keeping  time   with   much   precision,   down   the   back  of 

Uncle's  neck, 

Till  he  fled  to  get  an  iceberg,  which  lie  providently  found 
Half  on  land  and  half  in  water,  so  he  couldn't  well  be 

drowned. 

Oh,  his  gait  was  very  silent,  very  sinuous  and  slow 

He  had  learnt  it  from  a  waiter  whom  he  met  about  Soho  ; 
He  was  much  the  best  tactician  of  the  migratory  band 
And  he  earned  a  decent  living  as  a  parcel  packed  by  hand. 

"  Sergeant  James,"   we   said,    "  how   goes   it  ?  "   but  the 

Sergeant  looked  askance; 

Not  for  him  the  mazy  phalanx  or  the  military  dance ; 
Ho  could  only  sit  and  suffer,  with  a  most  portentous  frown, 
While  a  crowd  of  little  gipsies  turned  the  whole  thing 

upside  down. 

Aunt  Maria  next  surprised  us :  for  her  massive  back  was 

grooved, 

And  her  adenoids  gave  trouble,  so  we  had  them  all  removed; 
f  we  hadn't  done  it  neatly  she  'd  have  gone  and  joined 

the  dead, 
As  it  is  she  hops  politely  while  she  walks  upon  her  head. 

So^ve  '11  all  fill  up  a  cheque-form  on  some  celebrated  Banks- 
It  s  a  pity  that  a  cheque-form  should  be  made  so  much  of 
blanks  — 

And  we'll  give  the  Bank  of  England  all  the  credit  that 
is  due 

To  her  hoards  of  gold  and  silver;  and  I  wish  they  weren't 
so  few.  _  

"  Mr.  -  -  has  been  actively  connected  with  the  last  two  Victory 
Loan  drives,  m  the  last  one  raising  815,282,000.  As  an  appreciation 
of  his  work  the  salesmen  presented  him  with  a  (fifteen  million 
dollar)  diamond  nug."_ Canadian  Paper. 
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Small  Boy  (who  has  been  promised  <i  visit  <o  the  Zoo  to-morrow).  "I  HOPE  WE  SUAL&  HAVE  A  BETTER  DAY  FOB  IT  THAN  NOAH  HAD." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

I  FOUND  myself  as  much  taken  with  the  title  of  The 

(•fat  JnUrrujttion  (HurcmNsox)  as  with  any  of  the  dozen 

fort  war-stories  that,  Mr.  \V.  B.  MAXWELL  lias  collected  in 

;    volume.    Yet  these  are  admirable  of  their  kind— "ruuflin- 

is  my  own  name  for  them,  of  just  the  length  to  hold 

)ur  attention  for  a  solitary  tea-hour  and  eacli  with  some 

i  volty  of  idea  or  distinction  in  treatment  that  makes  the 

i  \t  page  worth  turning.     The  central  theme  of  all  is,  of 

curse,  the  same :  the  War  in  its  effect  upon  people  at  the 

tilting  front  and  elsewhere.     Perhaps  it  was  inevitable 

tit  .Mr.  .MAXWKL.L  should  betray  a  certain  faintly  cynical 

nent  in  his  dealings  with  the  people  of  elsewhere. 

l?o  of  the  stories  especially — "The  Strain  of  It"  and 

1  \  hat  Edie  Regretted  " — are  grimly  illustrative  of  some 

I  mo  keeping  types  for  whom  the  great  tragedy  served  only 

a  an  opportunity  for  social  advancement  or  a  pleasantly- 

•illing  excuse  for  futilities.    There  will  be  no  reader  who 

smilingly  acknowledge  the  justice  of  these  sketches; 

t  one  of  us  whose  neighbours  could  not  supply  an  original 

them.     Fortunately  the  book  has  other  tales  of  which 

i  humour  is  less  caustic  ;  probably  of  intention  Mr.  MAX- 

v  LL'S  pictures  of  war  as  the  soldier  know  it,  its  hardships 

1  compensations,  contrast  poignantly  with  the  others. 

active-service  side  my  choice  would  undoubtedly 

I) for  the  ^admirably  cheery  and  well-told  "Christmas  is 

Qnstmas"  (not  exactly  about  fraternization),  as  convincing 

loalisation  of  the  Front  at  its  best  as  any  I  remember  to 

ul  in  more  pretentious  volumes. 


I  am  bound  to  admit  that  for  all  my  appreciation  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  BERESFORD  as  a  literary  craftsman  I  did  find 
The  Jercaise  Comedy  (COLLINS)  a  bit  slow  off  the  mark. 
Here  is  a  quite  considerable  volume,  exquisitely  printed 
upon  delightful  paper,  all  about  the  events  of  twenty-four 
hours,  in  which,  when  you  come  to  consider  it  afterwards, 
nothing  very  much  happened.  The  heroine  thought  about 
eloping  with  the  chauffeur,  and  the  onlooker,  who  tells  the 
tale,  thought  about  falling  in  love  with  the  sister  of  the 
same.  In  both  cases  thought  is  subsequently  translated 
into  action,  but  only  after  the  curtains  fall.  Meanwhile  an 
affair  of  hesitations,  suggestions,  moods  and  (as  I  hinted 
above)  rather  too  many  words.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
BEUESFORD'S  art  that  out  of  all  this  we  do  eventually 
emerge  with  some  definite  idea  of  the  characters  and  a 
pleasantly -amused  interest  in  their  fate.  There  is,  of 
course,  plenty  of  distinction  in  the  writing.  '  But  I  could 
have  wished  more  or  earlier  movement.  Even  the  motor- 
car, whose  appearance  promised  a  hint,  the  merest  far-off 
possibility,  of  farcical  developments,  shared  in  the  general 
lethargy  and  refused  to  move  from  its  ditch.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  procrastination  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  story  is  in  some  ways  one  of  unusual  charm  ;  it 
has  style,  atmosphere  and  a  very  sensible  dignity.  But, 
lacking  the  confidence  that  I  fortunately  had  in  my  author, 
I  question  whether  I  should  have  survived  to  the  point  at 
which  these  qualities  became  apparent. 

An  author  who  in  his  first  novel  can  deliberately  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  temptation  and  as  unhesitatingly 
avoid  it  must  be  worth  following.  And  so,  if  for  no  other 
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reason,  one  might  look  forward  to  Mr.  BERNARD  DUFFY  s 
next  book  with  uncommon  interest.  His  hero  comes  into 
the  story  as  a  foundling,  being  deposited  in  a  humble  Irish 
home  and  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  by  some  woman  un- 
known ;  he  is  supported  thereafter  by  sufficiently  suggestive 
remittances,  and  he  passes  through  a  Bohemian  boyhood 
and  a  more  normal  though  still  intriguing  early  struggle 
and  fluctuating  love-story  to  eventual  success,  always  with 
the  glamour  of  conventional  romance  about  him,  only  to 
turn  out  nobody  in  particular  in  the  end.  Congratulations! 
One  was  horribly  afraid  he  would  be  compelled  to  be  at 
least  the  acknowledged  heir  to  a  title.  Quite  apart  from 
this,  too,  Oriel  (FISHER  UNWIN)  is  after  an  unassuming 
fashion  one  of  the  most  easily  and  happily  read  and,  one 
would  say,  happily  written  books  that  has  appeared  for 
many  a  long  day,  with  humour  that  is  Irish  without  being 
too  broadly  of  the  brogue,  and  with  people  who  are  dis- 
tinctive without  ever  becoming  unnatural.  The  dear  old 
tramping  quack-doctor,  Oriel's  foster-father,  in  particular 
might  well  be  praised  in  language  that  would  sound  ex- 
aggerated. Mr.  DUFFY'S  work,  depending  as  it  does  mainly 
on  a  flow  of  charming  and  even  exquisite  side  incident, 
suggests  that  he  is  no 
more  than  beginning  to 
tap  a  most  extensive  re- 
servoir. I  greatly  hope 
that  this  is  the  case. 


BUCKBOSE)  the  characters  themselves  are  more  credible 
than  the  way  in  which  they  carry  on.  Thus  while  Mr. 
Tubbs,  the  middle-aged  and  high-principled  champion  of  dis- 
tress, is  both  human  and  likeable,  I  was  never  persuaded  that 
any  more  real  motive  than  regard  for  an  amusing  situation 
would  compel  him  to  saddle  himself  with  the  continued 
society  of  a  squint-eyed  maid-servant  and  her  yellow  cat, 
turned  adrift  through  his  unfortunate  attempts  to  befriend 
them.  I  think  I  need  not  tell  you  all,  or  even  a  part  of  all, 
that  happens  to  Mr.  Tubbs  and  Belinda  and  the  yellow  cat 
after  their  arrival  as  fugitives  at  the  pleasant  village  of 
Holmes-Eaton,  or  do  more  than  hint  at  the  trials  of  this 
poor  knight-errant,  mistaken  for  a  burglar  and  a  libertine, 
till  the  hour  when  (the  book  being  sufficiently  full)  he  is 
rewarded  with  the  hand  of  beauty  and  the  prospect  of  what 
I  will  venture  to  call  a  Buckroseate  future.  They  were  no 
more  than  his  due  for  remaining  a  consistent  gentleman 
amid  .the  temptations  of  farce.  One  word  of  criticism 
however;  surely  Mr.  BUCKROSE  has  made  a  study  of  The 
Boy's  Own  Paper  less  intimate  than  mine  if  he  supposes 
that  a  story  with  such  a  title  as  "  The  Eed  Bobbers  of 
Bavenhill"  could  ever  have  gained  admittance  to  those 

chaste  columns. 


I  gather  that  The  Son 
of  Tarzan  (METHUEN)  is 
the  fourth  of  a  Tarzan 
series  by  Mr.  EDGAR  BICE 
BURROUGHS,  who  special- 
ises in  an  exciting  brand 
of  hero,  half  ape,  half 
man.  Tarzan  pere  had 
been  suckled  and  reared 
by  a  proud  ape  foster- 
mother,  and  after  many 
jungle  adventures  had 
settled  down  as  Lord 
Greystoke.  This  latest  in- 
stalment of  the  Tarzan 
chronicles  finds  the  Greystokes  somewhat  anxious  about 
the  restlessness  and  unconventional  tastes  of  their  school- 
boy son,  who  inherits  not  only  his  father's  vague  jungle 
longings  but  all  his  explicit  acquired  characteristics,  so 
that  when,  with  the  decent  old  ape,  Akut,  disguised  as 
his  invalid  grandmother,  he  sails  away  from  England  and 
plunges  into  the  wild  he  promptly  becomes  the  terror  of 
the  jungle  and  bites  the  jugular  veins  of  hostile  man  and 
beast  with  such  a  precision  of  technique  that  he  becomes 
king  of  the  ape-folk,  as  his  father,  Tarzan,  had  been  before 
him.  _  Plausibility,  even  within  the  limits  of  his  bizarre 
plan,  is  not  Mr.  BURROUGHS'  strong  suit,  but  exciting  inci- 
dent, ingeniously  imagined  and  staged,  with  swift  move- 
ment, undoubtedly  is.  If  the  author  wouldn't  let  his 
favourites  off  so  easily  and  would  give  their  enemies  a 
better  sporting  chance,  he  would  more  readily  sustain  the 
illusion  which  is  of  the  essence  of  real  enjoyment  in  this 
kind  of  fantasy.  But  I  imagine  the  normal  human  boy 
will  find  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of,  and  to  him  I 
chiefly  commend  this  yarn. 

The  Tale  of  Mr.  Tubbs  (HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON)  is 
one  of  those  which  hover  agreeably  between  low  comedy 
and  refined  farce,  in  a  world  which,  being  frankly  to  the  last 
degree  improbable,  makes  no  urgent  demand  for  belief. 
Sometimes  indeed  (as  I  have  observed  before  with  Mr.  J.  E. 


"  'ELLO,  DOKOFEE  WATKINS,  I  SEE  YER  HIDING  THERE  ! " 


John  Justinian  Jcllicoc, 
the  hero's  father  in  The 
Quest  of  the  Golden  Spun 
(JARROLD),  possessed  a 
secretive  and  peculiar  dis- 
position. Not  only  did  he 
conceal  his  true  nature 
from  his  son,  but  he  also 
left  a  will  with  some  re- 
markable clauses  which 
made  it  necessary  fo 
J.J.J.,  Junior,  to  work 
and  wait  for  his  inherit- 
ance ;  and  it  is  the  tale 
of  his  search  for  it  that 
Mr.  SHAUN  MALORY  tells 
us  here.  Perhaps  I  have 
known  treasure-hunts  in 
which  I  have  followed  the 
scent  with  a  more  abandoned  interest.  But  we  are  given 
some  fine  hunting,  with  a  surprise  at  the  end  of  it,  and  what 
more  can  treasure-hunters,  or  we  who  read  of  them,  possibly 
want  ?  The  date  of  this  quest  is  modern,  and  more  than  once 
I  found  myself  thinking  that  the  twentieth  century  was  not 
the  fittest  period  in  which  to  lay  such  a  plot  as  this.  But 
I  am  content  to  Believe  that  Mr.  MALORY  knows  his  business 
better  than  I  do,  and  as — like  a  good  huntsman — he  has 
left  me  with  a  keen  desire  to  go  a-hunting  with  him  again. 
I  beg  to  thank  him  for  my  day's  sport. 


Our  Erudite  Contemporaries. 

"After  the  tremendous  battles  of  the  present  war,  oven  such  actions 
as  Marlborough's  victories— Dettingen,  Luicelles,  Vittoria,  Waterloo, 
and  Inkerman — seem  insignificant  by  comparison." — Daily  Paper. 

We  don't  suppose  the  shades  of  GEORGE  II.,  WELLINGTON 
and  BAGLAN  will  worry  much  about  this  annexation  of 
their  triumphs,  but  Lord  LAKE'S  ghost  will  be  seriously 
annoyed  at  the  misspelling  of  Lincelles. 


Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a  well-known  whole- 
sale tobacconist : — 

"  Wo  think  that  if  you  will  apply  to  either  of  the  three  tobacconists, 
whose  names  and  addresses  wo  append,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  inadequate  supply  for  your  requirements." 

Judging  by  our  own  experiences  we  are  jolly  well  sure  of  it. 
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QHARIVARIA. 

A  BHASS-HAT  employed  at  the  Air 
Ministry  recently  requested  that  his 
siilary  might  lie  reduced  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  now  very  little  work  for 
him  to  do.  As  no  other  symptoms 
developed,  the  close  observation  kept 
upon  him  has  nosv  been  relaxed. 

To  what  extent  the  habit  of  war 
.my  is  embedded  in  the  minds  of 
the  British  public  was  illustrated  at 
\\ooilford  Green  on  March  2i)th,  when 
a  lady  entered  the  local  Post  Office 
and  endeavoured  to  purchase  some 
Daylight  Saving  Certificates. 

The  War  Ofliee  Stall',  it  was  slated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been 
reduced  from  21,807  to  19,510  since  the 
Armistice.  It  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  them 
snot  asked  whether 
wanted  an  Armis- 


The  War  Ofiice  talks 
re-issuing  to  the 
Volunteers  the  rifles 
equipment  which 
re  long  ago  called  in. 
lis  threat  is  likely  to 
liscourage  many  of 
lliem  from  volunteering 

for  the  next  Peace. 
*  * 

* 

Experiments  are  be- 
n«  conducted  with  the 
of  discovering  the 
•••st  use  to  which  ob- 
•oleto  army  tanks  can 
,>e  put.     Attached  to  a  piece  of  cheese 
j  hey  are  said  to  make  excellent  mouse- 
nips.  #  ,. 

"The  police,"  says  The  Irish  Times, 
propos  of  the  escape  of  twenty  Sinn 
''einers  from  Mountjoy  prison,  "  are 
mrsuing  active  inquiries."  This  is 
nuch  simpler  than  pursuing  active 
linn  l(1einers.  %  ... 

'•Ever  since  the  snowdrop  gave  the 
'ist  hint  of  Spring,"  burbles  a  contem- 
orary,  "  we  have  watched  the  miracle 
f  the  young  year  unfolding."  It  cer- 
linly  was  a  miracle  in  the  weather  we 
iad  last  week. 


are  at   present    in    Government    un- 
employment. ...    . 

"  * 

In  connection  witli  the  recent  report 
that  the  Sittinghurst  Vermin  Club  had 
killed  1,175  mice  in  one  day,  we  are 
asked  to  say  that  the  number  should  1)0 
1,17(5.  It  appears  that  one  mouse 
made  its  way  in  a  state  of  collapse  to 
the  Club  headquarters  and  gave  itself 
up. 

From  the  newspapers  we  gather  that 
a   sample   of    water   analysed    by   the 
Kssex  County  Analyst  contained  seven 
per  cent,  of  milk. ...  ... 

'• 

A  man  charged  with  burglary  in 
Iloxton  Street  was  captured  in  a  meat- 
storage  ic?-bou>o.  It  is  said  that, 
remembering  a  well-known  precedent, 


THE  FIRST  1'KOHIBITION  TIPSY-CAKE  IN  DEAD  MAN'S  GULCH,  U.S.A. 


The  suggestion  is  being  put  forward 
i  certain  quarters  that,  in  order  to 
ive  time,  the  Commission  to  fix  the 
'sponsibility  for  the  Peace  should 
sgin  to  sit  at  once. 

••':••          # 

It  is  not  known  definitely  how  many 
'-munition  workers  in  this  country 


he  tried  to  evade  capture  by  making  a 
noise  like  a  fro/en  Canterbury  lamb. 

*   •;; 

Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT  says  that  the  odds 
are  that  a  quack  will  kill  you  quicker 
than  a  qualified  doctor.  All  the  same 
we  prefer  the  slow-and-sure  method. 

According  to  the  Bishop  of  MAN- 
CHESTKR  there  is  a  shortage  of  curates. 
A  spinster  writes  to  say  that  she  is  not 
surprised,  considering  how  quickly  they 
get  snapped  up. 


*  * 
* 


With  reference  to  the  burglar  who 
made  off  with  the  jewels  of  ex-Queen 
AMELIK,  it  is  said  that  the  fellow  con- 
templates in  future  styling  himself  on 
his  visiting-cards  as  "  Housebreaker,  to 
the  ex-Queen  of  Portugal." 
*  * 

A  weekly  paper  states  that  if  every 
soldier  who  served  in  France  during 
the  War  would  place  all  the  letters  he 
had  received  in  a  line  they  would  reach 
a  little  more  than  once  round  the  world. 


We  hear,  however,  that,  as  the  present 
addresses  of  several  demobilised  men 
uro  unknown,  the  feat  will  not  be 
attempted.  ...  ... 

"  Between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand 
years  ago,"  says  Professor  KEITH, 
"  Scotland  became  fit  for  habitation." 
We  ourselves  should  not  have  assigned 
so  remote  a  date  to  the  introduction  of 
whisky  into  that  country. 
*  ,* 

"  There  is  no  place  like  home,"  says 
a  gossip-writer.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  spring  cleaning  has  started  at  his 
residence.  ...  ... 

"  It  isn't  every  year  we  celebrate 
peace,"  says  a  correspondent  in  a 
weekly  paper.  The  usual  custom,  of 
course,  is  to  celebrate  peace  about  once 
every  war. 

*  * 

"A  Pretty  "Way  to 
Pat  Butter "  is  the 
heading  of  one  of  a  con- 
temporary's "  House- 
hold Hints."  They  will 
never  improve  on  the 
old  -  fashioned  custom 
of  slapping  it  heartily 
on  the  bread. 

*     tt 

"  People  will  be  able 
to  have  their  straw- 
berries and  cream,  this 
summer,"  said  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Food  Minis- 
try the  other  day.  Still, 
for  association's  sake  it 
is  thought  that  the  con- 
ventional description, 
"  Marrows  and  Milk," 
will  be  retained  on  the  menus. 

* 

Professor  LEOXAKD  HILL  says  that 
people  working  in  gas  factories  who 
have  to  breathe  poison  fumes  suffer 
less  from  influenza  than  anyone  else. 
It  is  thought  that  this  opinion  may 
give  a  serious  set-back  to  the  Garden 
City  movement.  *  ... 

.'. 

"  Hens  like  artificial  light,"  says 
Professor  RICE,  of  Cornell  University, 
"and  if  provided  with  it  will  lay 
through  the  winter."  One  enterprising 
gas  company,  we  understand,  is  already- 
advertising  that  no  fowl-house  can  be 
regarded  as  adequately  furnished  with- 
out its  egg-in-the-slot  meter. 


"  £5. — Church,  nicely  situated  Gothic  struc- 
ture, sliding  roofs.     No  ground-rent.     Pulpit, 
Font,  Lectern,  Organ,  Parson,  Choir  Boys, 
Bells  ;  fully  seated  ;  electric  light,  bells,  &c." 
Provincial  Paper. 

It  seems  a  nice  cheap  lot.    The  parson 
alone  must  be  worth  the  money. 
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"Vnd  in  particular  the  British 

How  like  the  talk  at  Babel's  Tower 
This  interchange  of  tedious  chat! 
War  can  ho  made  in  half-an-hour 

And  why  should  Peace  take  more  than  that  / 
All  this  procrastination,  worst  of  crimes, 
Annoys  the  Paris  Politician  of  The  Times. 

Had  he  been  summoned  to  construct 

New  Heavens  and  a  brand-new  Earth, 
To  cope  with  Cosmos  and  conduct 
The  business  of  its  second  birth, 
He  would  have  finished  months  and  months  ago; 
Why,  the  Creation  only  took  a  week  or  so  ! 

He  (while  the  Moving  Spirit  wired^ 

Instructions  from  the  South  of  France) 
Would  have  dispatched,  like  one  inspired, 

A  thousand  details  at  a  glance, 
Built  corridors  for  Poland  while  you  wait^ 
And«it  a  single  sitting  fixed  the  Bolshies'  fate. 

No  seance  of  the  secret  sort 

Had  barred  the  Truth  with  bolts  and  keys; 
The  Press,  encouraged  to  report 

Verbatim  his  soliloquies, 

Would  have  exposed  to  all  men  near  and  wide 
(The  Hun  included)  what  was  going  on  inside. 

Is  it  too  late  to  start  again  ? 

At  this  eleventh  hour  depose 
A  Council  whose  united  brain 

Apparently  is  comatose? 

Eeplace  the  Big  Four  with  a  MONSTROUS  ONE, 
And  hand  the  whole  show  over  to  The  Times  to  run  ? 


TO-DAY    IN    THE    FOOD    GARDEN. 

PEAS.  —  Have  you  planted  your  early  peas  yet?  If  not 
you  should  do  so  at  once.  Select  a  piece  of  well-tilled 
ground  running  North  and  South.  To  find  the  North  go 
out  at  twelve  o'clock  and  stand  facing  the  direction  you 
think  the  sun  would  be  in  if  it  were  visible.  Turn  smartly 
about  bringing  up  the  left  foot  on  the  word  "Two."  If 
you  guessed  right  the  first  time  you  will  now  be  facing 
North.  Without  taking  your  eye  off  it,  drill  your  peas  into 
the  ground  in  columns  of  fours.  Don't  forget  to  soak  them 
in  prussic  acid  or  any  simple  poison  (this  is  done  more 
easily  before  they  are  sown)  to  prevent  them  being  eaten 
by  mice.  A  less  effective  precaution  is  to  sit  up  all  night 
near  the  vegetable  garden  and  miaow. 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  cooking  peas.  Shell  the  peas. 
Take  a  piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a  nut,  two  ducklings, 
six  ounces  sage  and  onions  and  three  drops  of  mushroom 
catsup.  Eoast  together  briskly  for  twenty  minutes.  Boil 
the  peas  for  fifteen  minutes.  Servo  together. 

ONIONS.  —  The  big,  gentle  onions  seen  in  the  shops  can 
only  bo  brought  to  maturity  on  very  warm  sandy  soil. 
Most  of  them  come  from  Portugal.  How  the  natives  can 
bear  to  part  with  them  is  a  mystery.  The  small  high- 
powered  onions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily  cultivated. 
The  best  varieties  are  Eau  de  Jazz,  Cook's  Eevenge,  Button's 
Saucepan  Corroder  and  Soho  Violet.  Sow  in  rows  and 
beat  the  soil  flat  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Your  neigh- 
bour's spade  is  as  good  as  any  other  for  this  purpose. 
Goats  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  onion  tops,  but  many 
people  hesitate  to  keep  both. 


PARSNIPS. — To  get  big  parsnips  plant  a  single  row  twenty 
feet  long.  Thin  out  to  ten  feet  apart.  Tho  crop  you  will 
get  will  last  you  until  the  following  year.  Placed  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  potting-shed  and  covered  with  sand  it 
will  last  for  several  years.  To  get  the  best  out  of  parsnips 
stew  them  in  a  bain-marie  for  eight  hours.  Remove  the 
undissolved  portion  of  the  parsnips  and  set  the  liquid  on 
the  stone  floor  of  the  larder  to  cool.  Prepare  a  nice  thick 
stock,  adding  seasoning  to  taste.  Cut  up  three  carrots. 
Place  the  carrots  in  the  saucepan  in  which  tho  parsnips 
were  cooked,  being  careful  to  wash  it  out  first.  Add  tho 
stock,  bring  to  a  boil  and  serve. 

A  LADY-FRIEND  sends  me  the  following  instructions  for 
growing  vegetable  marrows :  In  the  sunniest  part  of  the 
garden— the  middle  of  the  tennis-court  is  as  good  as  any- 
where else — dig  a  trench  ten  feet  deep  and  about  six  wide, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  top  soil  separate  from  the  subsoil. 
Into  this  trench  tip  about  six  hundredweight  of  a  compost 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  hyperphosphate  of  lime,  ground 
bones,  nitrate  of  soda  and  basic-slag.  The  basic-slag  should 
be  obtained  direct  from  tho.  iron-foundry.  That  kept 
by  the  chemist  is  not  always  fresh.  Add  one  chive,  one 
cardamon,  two  cloves,  half  a  nutmeg  and  salt  to  taste. 
Beplaco  the  top-soil.  Top-soil  and  sub-soil  can  easily  be 
distinguished  in  tho  following  way.  If  it  is  on  your 
whiskers  it  is  top-soil,  if  on  your  boots  sub-soil.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bed  sot  a  good  strong  marrow  seedling,  root 
downwards.  As  it  grows  remove  all  tho  marrows  except 
the  one  you  wish  to  develop.  When  it  stands  about  two 
hands  high,  thread  a  piece  of  worsted  through  it,  allowing 
the  end  of  the  worsted  to  hang  in  a  pail  of  water.  Some 
gardeners  recommend  whisky-and-water.  If  the  marrow 
is  intended  for  exhibition  a  half-inch  pipe  connected  with 
the  water  main  may  be  substituted  for  the  worsted  as  soon 
as  the  marrow  is  about  six  feet  long.  Make  a  muslin  bag 
out  of  a  pair  of  drawing-room  curtains  and  enclose  the 
marrow  in  it.  This  will  protect  it  from  mosquitoes.  As 
soon  as  the  marrow  ceases  growing  or  if  it  becomes  slug- 
gish und  exhibits  loss  of  appetite  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 
Marrows  grown  in  this  way  make  delicious  orange-mar- 
malade. 

How  TO  GET  RID  OF  SLUGS. — Take  a  piece  of  hose-pipe 
about  forty  feet  long.  Lay  one  end  anywhere  and  the 
other  on  tho  lawn.  At  the  latter  end  place  some  cabbage 
leaves  fried  in  bacon  fat.  The  slugs  will  be  attracted  by 
the  cabbage  leaves  and,  having  eaten  their  fill,  will  enter 
the  hose-pipe  to  rest.  Now  hold  the  hose-pipe  perpen- 
dicularly over  a  pail  of  water  and  pour  into  it  a  few  drops 
of  chloroform.  This  will  cause  the  slugs  to  faint  and  relax 
their  hold.  They  will  then  fall  through  the  pipe  into  the 


water  and  be  drowned. 


ALGOL, 


Our  Helpful  Press. 

"  Summer  time  commences  to-morrow  morning  at  2  o'clock,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  people  to  put  their  clocks  by  one  hour  bo- 

fore  retiring  to  bed  to-night.    In  Southport  the  Cambridge  Hall  clock, 
which  governs  the  clocks  in  tho  municipal  buildings,  will  bo  put 
one  hour  at  midnight." — Provincial  Paper. 


"Tho Society  has  a  large  selection  of  literature  tracing  tho 

origin  and  development  of  Bolshevism,  and  exposing  its  miseries  and 
horrors,  of  which  samples  will  bo  forwarded  on  application." — Time*. 

We  are  not  applying ;  it  is  bad  enough  to  read  about  them. 

From  a  General  Eoutiue  Order : — 

"  Shoeing.— G.R.O.  No. /d  23/10/18.  With  tho  exception  of 

Pack  and  Draught  Mules  .  .  .,  all  animals  proceeding  to  join  Units 
in  tho  forward  area  must  bo  shot  all  round  without  delay." 

That  should  save  the  farriers  a  lot  of  trouble. 
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THE  ARMY  OF   INOCCUPATION. 

FIRST  GENTLEMAN   OP  LEISURE.     "I    SEE     THEY 'BE    GIVING    US    ANOTHER    SIX    MONTHS' 
JNEMPLOYMENT    PAY.       SEEMS    ALL    EIGHT." 

SECOND  GKNTLKMAN  OF  LEISURE.   "YES.    BUT    WHAT    ABOUT    THE    INDIGNITY    OP    HAVING 
TO    FETCH    IT?      WHY    CAN'T    THEY    BEING    IT    TO    US?" 
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War  Profiteer.  "An,  THAT'S  BEAUTIFUL— GOT  ME  TO  THE  LIFE,  THAT  'AS.    WOTIMEANTEBSAY  IT  Z.OOA-S  LIKE  MONEY,  THAT  DOES 


ON    THE    RHINE. 

m. 

IN  spite  of  oft-repeated  warnings — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  personally  ex- 
plained to  each  sentry  that  all  he  had 
to  remember  was  that  there  were  only 
seven  different  kinds  of  military  passes, 
each  one  of  different  colour  and  all  with 
dates,  stamps  and  signatures,  and  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  recognising  its 
validity  if  a  pass  had  the  right  British 
official  stamp  and  so  long  as  the  signa- 
ture underneath  was  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  people  authorised  to  sign  (a  list  of 
•which  would  be  kept  in  every  sentry- 
box  and  constantly  revised),  and  if 
the  number  of  the  pass,  the  name  of 
the  person,  his  address,  destination, 
habits,  hobbies  and  past  life  tallied 
exactly  with  the  information  on  his 
"  personal  Ausweis,"  which  must  be 
produced  except  in  the  case  of  a  licence 
to  proceed  by  bicycle,  which  differed,  of 
course,  in  colour,  shape,  size  and  other 
small  details  (which  would  have  to  be 
learnt  by  heart)  from  the  licence  to 
carry  foodstuff's — in  spite,  also,  of  the 
fact  that  all  necessary  details  of  the 
examination  of  passes  were  typewritten 


in  not  more  than  three pagesof  theclear- 
est  official  language  and  were  posted 
up  in  every  sentry-box — even  then  that 
ass  Nijinsky  let  the  whole  company 
down  by  passing  a  member  of  the  In- 
telligence Police  through  the  line  on 
his  giving  his  word  of  honour  that  it 
was  all  right. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  that  I 
received  official  intimation  that  our 
line  could  apparently  be  broken  at  any 
time  and  that  "steps  must  be  taken," 
etc.,  etc.  I  took  steps  in  the  direction 
of  Nijinsky. 

Nijinsky  is  a  Polish  Jew  (from  Com- 
mercial Road,  E.)  and  has  long  been 
the  despair  of  his  platoon  sergeant. 
He  is  fat  where  there  is  no  need  to  be 
fat,  his  clothes  bulge  where  no  clothes 
are  expected  to  bulge,  and  he  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  loses  a  cap-badge 
once  a  week,  preferably  just  before  the 
C.O.  comes  round.  There  is  only  one 
saving  grace  about  him.  He  can  always 
be  trusted  to  volunteer  for  a  dull  lecture 
or  outing  to  w!,ich  nobody  else  wants 
to  go,  but  to  which  certain  numbers 
have  to  be  sent.  His  invariable  reply 
to  the  question  is,  "  Yiss,  L  '11  ger-go, 
it 's  ser-something  for  ner-nothing." 


I  found  him,  as  I  expected,  hanging 
round  the  cookhouse,  and  taxed  him 
with  his  neglect  of  duty. 

"  He  ter-told  me  I  ought  to  use  my 
dis-cretion,  Sir,"  he  piped  in  his  high 
plaintive  voice. 

I  told  him  severely  that  it  was  a 
trick,  a  very  palpable  trick,  and  that 
he  must  ever  be  on  the  alert  for  all 
such  kinds  of  evasion.  Finally,  when  I 
had  informed  him  how  badly  he  had  let 
us  all  down,  he  waddled  away  contrite 
and  tearful,  and  fully  under  the  im- 
pression, I  think,  that  I  should  prob- 
ably lose  my  commission  through  his 
negligence. 

1  did  not  realise  how  deeply  he  had 
taken  the  matter  to  heart  until  I  found 
him  at  his  post  apparently  reading  the 
Eiot  Act  to  a  crowd  of  obsequious 
Huns,  who  were  listening  patiently  to 
the  written  law  as  expounded  in  Yiddish 
— that  being  a  language  in  which  ha 
succeeds  in  making  himself  partially 
understood.  The  incident  passed,  but 
I  began  to  have  fears  that  the  reformed 
rake  might  prove  a  greater  danger 
than  ever. 

The  next  day  my  worst  fears  were 
realised.  In  fact,  during  my  temporary 
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Alf.  "  AlN'T  YOU  COIN1  TO  EAT  ANYFINK,  'EBBEBT?" 

'Erbert  (four  years  in  France).  "WELL,  MY  OLD  FAM  AIX'T  TUBNED  UP  WITH  MY  BIT  OP  DAYJEBNY." 


absence    Nijinsky   surpassed    himself. 
At  cloven  o'clock  the  General,  supported 
by  iiis  Staff,  rolled  up  in  his  car  and 
'  stopped  at  Nijinsky's  post  on  his  way 
;  into  "neutral  "  country.     The  General, 
the  G.S.O.l,  the  D.A.Q.M.G.  and  the 
I  A.D.C.  got  out,  shining,  gorgeous  and 
beflowered  with  foreign  decorations,  to 
;  clu\t  totlie  sentry  (you  've  seen  pictures 
I  of  it;  it 's  always  being  done).  Nijinsky, 
\vlio  had  already  turned  back  two  in- 
nocuous Gunner  Colonels  (armed  with 
sporting  guns)  that  morning,  sauntered 
up,  drunk  with  newly  acquired  confi- 
dence,   his   rifle    slung    on    his    right 
shoulder  and  his  hat  over  one  eye. 

"  All  well  here,  sentry?"  asked  the 
General,  towering  over  him  in  all  his 
gtory. 

"  Pup-pass,  please,"  said  Nijinsky, 
over  on  the  look-out  for  some  cunning 
trick. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right;  I'm  General 
Blank." 

Thpword  "General"  rocalledNijinsky 
to  his  senses.  Ho  unslung  his  rifle, 
brought  it  to  the  order,  brought  it  to 
the  slope  and  presented  arms  with  great 
solemnity,  aud  as  only  Nijinsky  can. 

"Oh  — or— stand  easy,"  said  the 
General,  when  the  meaning  of  those 


evolutions  was  made  manifest  to  him. 
"  Wonderful  days  for  you  fellows  here 
— what  ?  There  have  been  times  when 
the  Rhine  seemed  a  long  way  away, 
didn't  it?  And  now  here  you  are,  a 
victorious  army  guarding  that  very 
river !  It 's  a  wonderful  time  for  you, 
and  no  doubt  you  appreciate  it?  " 

"  Ger-grub's  short,"  said  Nijinsky. 

"Rations?"  said  the  D.A.Q.M.G. 
I  've  had  no  complaints." 

"  Yiss.     No  spuds — taters,  I  mean." 

"We  must  see  to  that,"  said  the 
General.  "  Well,  we  '11  go  on,  I  think ;  " 
and  they  got  into  the  car. 

"Pup-pass,  please,"  said  Nijinsky, 
spotting  the  trick  at  once. 

"  Oh,  that 's  all  right,  my  good  fellow. 
Drive  on." 

"  N-n-no,"  said  Nijinsky  sternly; 
"  you  ker-can't  ger-go  without  a  pup- 
pup-pass  !  " 

"  Come,  come,  don't  be  ridiculous. 
I  'm  your  General ;  you  know  me  per- 
fectly well." 

"  Yiss." 

"Then  let  me  through, do  you  hear? 
And  let  mo  have  no  more  of  this  in- 
fernal nonsense." 

"  It  'a  ug-ug " 

"It's  what?" 


"  Ug-against  orders." 

"  I  know  all  about  the  orders,  boy. 
I  gave  them  myself.' 

"  Yiss,  and  I  'm  ker-carrying  them 
out,  ain't  I  ? "  came  with  inexorable 
logic. 

"  Well,  now  I  give  you  orders  to  let 
me  through.  Do  you  see  ?  " 

"  Yiss  ;  but  if  1  do  they  '11  have  me 
up  for  disobeying  the  fer-first  one. 
Pup-pass,  please." 

"  Don't  bo  ridiculous.  We  must  go 
through.  Don't  you  realise  we  have  our 
duty  to  perform  ?  " 

"  Yiss,  Sir,  so  have  I." 

"  Ton  my  soul,  this  is  too  prepos- 
terous. My  good  boy,  1  'm  very  glad 
you  know  how  to  obey  an  order,  but 
you  must  use  your  discretion  some- 
times." 

At  the  word  "discretion"  Nijinsky 
started.  Then  he  broke  all  records  and 
winked — winked  at  a  perfectly  good 
General  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  der-don't,"  he  grinned ; 
:l  I  've  been  her-had  before.  The  Cap- 
tain says  I  'm  ner-not  to  use  my  dis- 
cretion ;  it  only  ger-gets  me  into  a  lot 
of  terouble." 

The  General  got  out  of  his  car.    So 
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\'UUor  to  devastated  ami.  "Jons  CHINAMAN  LIKEB  iiucuEE  DLESSEE  ALLKE  SAMEE  ENGLISH  SOLDIEK." 

C/tinese  Ganger.  "WELL,  SIR,  I  DON'T  CONCEES  MYSKLF  MUCH  ABOUT  UNIFOK.V.    ACTUALLY  I'M  A  JOURNALIST  AMD  ONLY  CAME  our 

HKl'.i:    FOR  THE  EXPERIENCE." 


did  the  G.S.0.1.  So  did  the  D.  A.Q.M.G. 
So  did  the  A.D.C.  But  the  spectacle 
was  not  so  impressive  as  before.  They 
advanced  in  artillery  formation  upon 
the  enemy.  It  was  enough.  Perish 
the  General  Staff!  They  were  mere 
phantoms  of  authority  beside  the  vision 
of  the  company  officer  and  the  words, 
"  Escort  and  accused — halt.  Left — turn. 
Private  Nijinsky,  Sir."  With  bis  eyes 
bulging  with  excitement  Nijinsky  leapt 
back  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  war- 
like defiance  known  as  "coming  on 
guard." 

The  General  hesitated.  He  did  not 
know  Nijinsky,  you  see ;  he  had  never 
seen  him  going  sick  before  the  bat- 
tle, or  heard  him  murmur,  "  ser-some- 
thing  for  ner-nothing,"  as  he  took  his 
medicine. 

"  Look  here,  my  man,  you  arc  ex- 
ceeding your  duty  and  the  consequences 
will  be  very  serious.  I  will  not  he 
stopped  in  this  outrageoxis  manner ! 
There  is  a  time  to  obey  orders  and 
there  is  a  time  to  use  our  discretion. 
Confound  it,  we  must  all  of  us  use  our 
discretion  at  times." 

"Then,"  said  Nijinsky,  "  wer-will 
you  per-please  use  yours,  for  I  ker- 
can't  let  you  through  without  a  pup- 
pass." 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  car  as 


it  retired  ignoniiniously,  leaving  Nijin- 
sky hot,  happy  and  victorious,  present- 
ing arms  faithfully  to  the  indignant 
Great  Ones,  and  silence  reigned  on  the 
battlefield. 

He  came  and  spluttered,  it  all  out  to 
me  afterwards,  concluding  with  "  I 
der-didn't.  let  the  ker-company  down 
this  time,  Sir,  der-did  I?"  and  evi- 
dently expected  a  pat  on  the  back 
for  it. 

Teams  of  infuriated  artillery  horses 
wouldn't  drag  from  mo  whether  he  got 
it  or  not,  but  from  that  day  to  this  he 
lias  never  looked  back.  Indeed  he  has 
begun  to  take  a  pride  in  his  personal 
appearance  and  general  smartness.  I 
met  him  yesterday  wearing  a  smile 
like  a  slice  of  melon  and  with  his 
boots  and  buttons  glistening  in  the 
sunshine. 

"  The  General  came  through  to-day, 
Sir,"  he  said,  beaming,  "and  he  her-had 
a  pup-pass  all  right ;  "  and  he  strutted 
on,  making  strange  noises  in  his  throat, 
which  I  understand  .is  the  Yiddish  for 
being  pleased  with  yourself.  L. 


"  General  wanted  ;  small  family  :  cook  vw)>l ; 
wages  £18- £20."— Local  Paper. " 

We  confess  we  should  like  to  know  the 
cause  of  cook's  affliction.  Was  ifc  jeal- 
ousy, or  onions '? 


TO  CHLOE,  CAUGHT  SPRING-CLEANING. 

Now  wherefore  should  you  be  dismayed 

And  in  confusion  fall, 
Because  1  spied  on  you  arrayed 

In  cap  and  overall, 
And  saw  you  for  a  moment  stand 
Clenching  a  duster  in  your  hand  '! 

The  morning  ardour  of  your  face 

Was  like  a  summer  rose  ; 
One  sooty  smudge  but  seemed  to  grace 

The  challenge  of  your  nose  ; 
The  gaudy  thing  that  hid  your  hair 
Performed  its  office  with  an  air. 

There  is  a  time  for  stately  tire, 

For  frills  and  furbelows, 
When  dainty  humours  should  inspire 

Such  vanities  as  those ; 
So  for  stern  hours  of  high  intent 
Behoves  a  fit  habiliment. 

Did  not  those  gallants  win  our  pride 
And  heroes  stand  revealed, 

Who  Hung  their  fineries  aside 
For  fashions  of  the  field  ? 

I,  who  have  known  campaigning  too, 

Salute  a  kindred  soul  in  you. 


The  Overland  Route. 

'"  H3I.S.  New  Zealand,  with  Admiral  Julli- 

coe  on  board,  arrived  at  Bombay  on  March  14, 

and  left  for  Dolhi  on  the  15th."— Scots  Paper. 
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GETTING    A    JOB. 

John  looked  very  gloomy. 

" I'aiirtfHoi  triste,  John'?"  said  I. 
knowing  tlic  language. 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  said  John. 
"  the  time  ha.s  come  when  you  ai:d  I 
must  look  for  a  job." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  1  cheerfully. 
"  We  '11  go  and  see  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. They  '11  put  us  up  to  a  job  in 
civil  life.  They  're  sitting  there  bubbling 
over  with  advice.  Employers  in  Eng- 
land are  simply  falling  over  one  an- 
other to  find  positions  for  brave  young 
officers  who -" 

"  Yes,  I  don't  think,"  remarked  John 
very  sceptically.  "  i  went  to  see  the 
Advisory  Committee  two  days  ago.  Per- 
haps 1  was  rather  unfortunate  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  the  English  mail : 
anyhow  I  came  away  with  the  following 
information  and  convictions: — 

(J)  That  the  easiest  job  in  civil  life 
is  to  sit  on  an  Advisory  Committee. 

(2)  That  one  is  always  either  too  old 
>o  young  for  the  Civil  Services. 

(3)  That  i  was  a  devil  of  a  good  fel- 
low and  I  'd  won  the  War  (they  patted 
me  on  the  hack  and  told  me  so). 

I  (4)  That  I  was  to  fill  up  my  A.Z.lj 
j  and  trust  in  my  stars  (not  the  things 
't  on  my  sleeve)." 

"  Well,  what  about  it?  "  I  continued. 

"  Personally,"  said  John,  "  I  think  an 
advertisement  in  The  Daily  Telegraph 
is  the  correct  thing.  How  's  this  ? — 

"'Anybody  know  of  a  decent  war? 
Two  young  subs  in  France,  Soldiers  of 
Fortune  (so-called),  would  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  anyone  thinking  of  start- 
ing a  first-class  war.  Send  full  particu- 
lars and  rough  strength  of  enemy  to 
"  Warriors," c/'o  The  Daily  Telei]ra^h.'" 

]\line  was  much  more  modest: — 

"  An  officer  at  present  in  France 
desires  a  good  job  in  civil  life.  No  ex- 
perience, no  education,  no  languages, 
no  money,  no  prospects  and  no  hope. 
What  offers?" 

"  I  don't  think  they  '11  bring  much," 
said  I.  "  You  know,  John,  what-  we 
really  want  is  leave." 

So  \ve  applied  for  leave. 

John  asked  permission  to  remove  his 
person  to  the  U.K.  for  urgent  and 
private  reasons.  I  stated  that  I  had  a 
position  offered  me,  but  an  interview 
was  necessary,  and  asked  their  indul- 
gence for  the  purpose. 

John's  obit  came  back  three  days 
later.  "  Will  this  oflicer  state  his  urgent 
and  private  reasons,  please?  " 

'  Ah  !  "  said  John,  "  enemy  attitude 
hostile."  Nevertheless  be  stated  as 
required. 

Three  days  later  it  came  back  again 
with  the  request  that  this  officer  fur- 
ther stato  his  reasons,  please. 


COMRADES    OF    THE    WAR. 

•'Sl'llAFB  HE  IP  IT  AIN'T  ME  OLD   'GRACE  !     W'y,  I  AIN'T  BEEN  YEE  SINCE  THAT  STUNT 


11AHND   C'AMBRAl! 


"  Enemy  attitude  distinctly  hostile," 
said  John,  and  committed  himself  fur- 
ther. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  week  and 
John's  hopes  ran  high.  "It  must  be 
through,  old  man,"  he  declared,  "  or  it 
would  have  been  back  before  now." 

But  when  at  the  end  ojf  the  week  it 
came  back  for  further  information  his 
ardour  cooled  somewhat,  and  when, 
three  days  later,  it  turned  up  once  more 
with  a  request  for  his  urgent  and  private 
reasons,  John  in  a  fit  of  exasperation  re- 
torted that  if  the  matter  was  kept  much 
longer  it  wouldn't  be  urgent,  and  if  they 
enquired  much  further  it  wouldn't  be 
private.  That  finished  him,  and  he  got 
no  leave. 

My  application  was  still  on  the  tapis. 


Eventually  it  returned.  "  This  officer 
can  be  granted  leave  only  on  condition 
that  he  promises  to  serve  with  the 
Ehiue  Army." 

"  Go  on,"  said  John  ;  "  promise." 

So  I  promised. 

Now,  looking  over  the  situation,  we 
find  that  it  amounts  to  this:  John  has 
no  job  and  never  will  have  till  he  can 
get  leave  to  look  for  one.  He  can't  get 
leave.  That 's  John. 

I  have  a  job  (I  haven't  really)  if  I  can 
;et  leave  to  attend  an  interview.  I  've 
.  ;ot  leave,  but  only  on  the  understanding 
that  when  I've  got  the  job  I  refuse  it 
because  I  've  promised  to  serve  on  the 
Ilhine.  That 's  me. 

We  are  now  thinking  out  the  next 
move. 
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THE    MATERNAL    INSTINCT. 

Mr  Crabbe  Hermitage  to  Mrs.  Bonnamy. 

March  30th. 

MY  DEAR  Mus.  BONNAMY,— I  am  glad  to  report  that  my 
journey  was  accomplished  in  safety  and  comparative  com- 
fort Indeed  mv  housekeeper  was  surprised  that  1  showed 
so  few  traces  of  fatigue.  This,  I  tell  her,  was  due  to  the 
kind  caro  and  consideration  experienced  by  me  throughout 
mv  sojourn  beneath  your  hospitable  roof. 

Please  inform  Miss  Chance  that  the  carriage  was  a 
through  one.  This  may  relieve  her  of  any  possible  anxiety 
as  to°her  own  journey  with  her  mother.  I  much  appre- 
ciated her  consideration  in  seeing  me  into  the  train,  and 
trust  that  the  weather  will  prove  favourable  for  their  return 
to  town. 

Although  tho  week  I  passed  in  your  society  will  always 
be  an  agreeable  memory  it  carries  with  it  the  penalty  of 
an  increased  sense  of  my  solitary  life,  and  I  feel  that  your 
remarks  were  not  without  justice. 
With  kind  regards, 

Believe  me,    Yours  sincerely, 

THOS.  CBABBE  HERMITAGE. 

Mr.  Crabbc  Hermitage  to  Mrs.  Mayne  Chance. 

April  3rd. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  MAYNE  CHANCE,— Ever  since  my  return 
from  the  visit  which  gave  me  so  much  happiness  in  your 
society  and  that  of  your  dear  daughter,  I  have  wondered 
whether  I  dared  address  you  upon  a  point  which  concerns 
me  intimately.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  her  affec- 
tions are  engaged  in  any  quarter?  Believe  me  that  I  seek 
this  information  from  no  idle  curiosity,  but  solely  that  I 
may  know  whether  there  is  any  obstacle  to  my  making  a 
certain  proposal.  I  naturally  shrink  from  intruding  myself 
between  a  mother  and  daughter  whose  companionship  is  so 
close  and  am  well  aware  of  the  disparity  in  our  ages,  but  if 
you  could  encourage  me  to  proceed  you  would  confer  the 
greatest  happiness  upon  a  very  lonely  man. 
Believe  me,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

THOMAS  CRABBE  HERMITAGE. 

Mrs.  Mayne  Chance  to  Mr.  Crabbc  Hermitage. 

April  4:th. 

MY  DEAR  Mr.  CRABBE  HERMITAGE, — Your  letter  has  come 
as  the  greatest  surprise.  I  suppose  mothers  cannot  expect 
to  keep  for  ever  at  their  daughters'  side,  but  the  parting 
is  robbed  of  its  bitterness  when  other  considerations  are 
involved. 

I  questioned  the  dear  child  this  morning  and  she  con- 
fessed, as  indeed  I  suspected,  that  she  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  attentions  of  the  son  of  a  neighbour  of  ours.  But 
anyhow  there  need  be  no  obstacle  in  that  quarter.  She  is 
far  too  sensible  and  unselfish,  as  only  I  know.  Surely 
there  is  not  such  a  disparity  of  age  as  you  seem  to  think ! 
But  perhaps  I  have  said  too  much. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

MELISSA  MAYNE  CHANCE. 

Mr.  Crabbe  Hermitage  to  Miss  Chance. 

April  5</i. 

MY  DEAB  Miss  CHANCE,— I  wrote  to  your  dear  mother 
two  days  ago  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  you  would 
view  favourably  the  proposal  which  I  wished  to  make. 
Her  reply  was,  on  the  whole,  encouraging,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  my  wish  that  in  seeking  my  own  happiness  you 
should  sacrifice  your  own.  More  I  will  not  permit  myself 
to  add  until  you  have  reassured  my  mind. 

Believe  mo,      Your  sincere  Friend, 

THOS.  CRYBBE  HERMITAGE. 


From  Miss  Chance  to  Mr.  Crabbe  Hermitage. 

April  Gth. 

DEAR  MR.  CRABBE  HERMITAGE, — Yes,  mother  told  me  all 
about  it,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  lovely.  Of  course  I 
would  never  stand  in  the  way  of  your  happiness  and  you 
need  not  consider  me  at  all.  She  is  so  happy  about  it,  and 
of  course  I  am  too. 

Yours  very  sincerely,     EDITH  CHANCE. 

From  Mr.  Crabbe  Hermitage  to  Mrs.  Mayne  Chance. 

April  7th. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  MAYNE  CHANCE, — I  have  received  a  letter 
from  dearest  Edith  which  removes  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  the  wish  of  my  heart.  Eest  assured  that 
my  every  endeavour  shall  be  to  prove  worthy  of  this  great 
happiness.  If  quite  convenient  I  hope  to  call  on  the  9th 
instant  to  offer  myself  in  person. 

Believe  me,      Your  sincere  Friend, 

THOS.  CRABBE  HERMITAGE. 

From  Mrs.  Mayne  Chance  to  Mr.  Crabbe  Hermitage. 

April,  8th. 

MY  DEAR  THOMAS, — For  I  must  call  you  this  without 
waiting  till  to  morrow  !  I  knew  the  dear  child  would  share 
our  happiness.  How  could  you  ever  doubt  it  ?  Only  this 
morning  she  said  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  she  would 
like  better  for  a  father  than  you.  But  I  mustn't  begin  by 
making  you  vain!  Oh  dear!  I  wish  to-day  was  to-morrow. 

Your  MELISSA. 


THE   LAST   STRAW. 

I  DON'T  agree  with  grousing,  and  I  trust  I  shall  escape  any 
Desire  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  an  egg  at  fivepence  ha'penny; 
I  'm  quite  prepared  to  recognise  that  no  persuasive  charm  '11 

aid 

In  getting  from  a  grocer  either  cheese  or  jam  or  marmalade; 
I  brave  the  brackish  bacon  and  refrain  from  ever  uttering 
Complaints  about  the  margarine  that  on  my  bread  I'm 

buttering; 

I  'm  not  unduly  bored  with  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  on  the  cinema 
And  view  serenely  miners  agitating  for  their  minima ; 
I  sit  with  resignation  in  a  study  stark  and  shivery, 
Desiderating  coal  with  little  hope  of  its  delivery ; 
I  realise  that  getting  into  tram  or  tube 's  improbable 
And  pardon  profiteers  for  robbing  ev'ryone  that 's  robable; 
I  don't  mind  cleaning  doorsteps  in  the  view  of  all  ignoble 

eyes 

(Now  Mary,  my  domestic,  has  decided  to  demobilise) ; 
Though  life  is  like  a  poker  that  you  've  handled  at  tho  vivid 

end 
And  all  my  wretched  companies   have   ceased   to  pay  a 

dividend — 
All  these  and  other  worries,  though  they  're  very  near  the 

limit,  I 

Maintain  that  I  can  face  with  philosophic  equanimity; 
But,  when  I  by  my  family  and  fond  and  fussy  friends  am 

asked 

To  trot  about  in  public  with  my  features  influenza- masked, 
My  sense  of  humour  wrings  from  me  (or  possibly  a  lack 

of  it) 
The  protest  of  the  camel  at  the  straw  that  breaks  the  back 

of  it.  ===^=== 

Reconstruction  in  London. 
Extract  from  a  recent  novel : — 

"She  sat  at  her  desk  and,  without  any  palpable  hesitation,  wrote 
to  Stanley  asking  him  to  meet  her  within  an  hour  by  the  bridge  over 
the  Serpentine  in  St.  James's  Park." 


A  run,  <>, 
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1965. 

-If'I    HIS    HEAD   OFF— 


1970. 

—  THAT    WAS    ON    IT  '  " 
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Infatuated  Little  Boy.  "I  WISH  YOU  CAME  TO  oun  CHUBCH.    WHY  DOS'T  YOU?" 
Little  Girl.  "MoiHEK  SAYS  IT'S  TOO  HIGH." 

I.L.S.  "IS  THAT  ALL?     WELL,  I'LL  SPEAK  TO  DADDY,  AND  I'M  SUKE  HE'LL  FIX  THAT  UP  ALL  RIGHT." 


A  GENTLE   HINT. 

THE  Corps  Commander  paced  thoughtfully  down  the  street 
of  a  half-ruined  village  in  France  and  his  thoughts  were 
pleasant ;  for  he  alone  amongst  all  other  Corps  Commanders 
was  the  owner  of  a  cow.  There  was  no  other  cow  in  the 
whole  army  nearer  than  G.H.Q.,  and  he  pictured  the  envy 
of  brother  Generals  when  he  invited  them  to  come  in  and 
have  a  glass  of  milk. 

The  Assistant  Provost-Marshal  stood  at  his  office  window 
and  gazed  out  upon  his  garden.  His  thoughts  were  also 
pleasant,  for  the  garden  belonged  to  him  by  right  of  billet 
law,  and  in  the  garden  grew  strawberries  rich  and  ripe. 

The  A.P.M.  pictured  the  envy  of  brother  A.P.M.'s  when 
he  should  ask  them  to  a  strawberry  feast. 

The  Corps  Commander's  thoughtful  wanderings  took 
him  by  chance  through  the  A.P.M.'s  garden,  and  as  he 
walked  he  stooped  now  and  again  and  picked  some  of  the 
sacred  fruit. 

The  A.P.M.  swelled  with  impotent  anger,  for  the  Corps 
Commander  was  known  to  be  "hot  stuff,"  and  nobody 
had  told  him  "  not  to  do  it "  for  a  very  long  time. 

That  night  the  A.P.M.  sought  the  company  of  his  friend 
the  E.E.  officer  and  told  his  troubles. 

The  E.E.  officer  had  been  a  journalist  before  the  War  and 


had  learnt  to  say  and  write  rude  things  without  offence. 
He  was  also  the  owner  of  wood  and  paint  and  brushes. 

The  next  morning  a  large  notice-board  reared  its  head 
above  the  scarlet  fruit  of  the  strawberry  bed: — 

-   ANYONE  FOUND  PICKING  THESE  STBAWBRBBIES 
WILL  HAVE  HIS  COW  SHOT. 


"Express  Train  to  the  Orient. 

The  itinerary  will  include  London,  Paris,  Vallorbe,  Lausanne,  the 
Simpleton,  Milan,  Trieste  and  beyond.  The  first  train  is  fixed  to 
leave  Paris  on  April  15." — Provincial  Paper. 

"All  Fools'  Day"  would  have  been  more  appropriate  for 
the  "  Simpleton"  route. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  French  pro- 
vincial  paper:-  ,.TAKE  KfaiE, 

Ask  always  the  interchanging  thooth  made  by  this  inventors  in  this 
mastery.  The  interchanging  tooth  is  able  lor  any  people  and  it  is 
very  good  and  not  dear. 

The  imperfections  of  the  mouth,  resulting  of  a  bad  dentition,  arc 
stricken  away  by  the  application  of  the  interchanging  Thooth.  That 
toolh  it  is  not  expensive  and  you  can  changed  in  five  minuts  if  it  broked. 

Givos  you  all  guarantees  of  perfect  natural  immitation.  ENGLISH 
SPOKES." 

But,  as  you  may  have  remarked,  not  invariably  written. 
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CBAMPING  HIS   STYLE. 


TIEED  OF  'THI8  LADY- 


ALL, 
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Mr.  Nr.vvitouLD  in  a  maiden  speech  de- 
clared that  what  West  Lsyton  had  said 
yesterdayEngland  would  say  to-morrow. 
But  it  was  noticeable  that  not  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  was  unwilling 
to  give  the  Government  the  powers  they 
required  if  they  were  really  necessary. 
Mr.  CHURCHILL  revealed  himself  in 
a  new  role  as  a  financier,  and  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  Army 
Estimates  of  £506,500,000  would,  if  pro- 
perly manipulated,  work  out  at  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  that  amount.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  Budget  Mr.  CHAM- 


ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  March  3lst. — Colonel  WIL- 

i  i  \M  THOUNI:  lias  the  credit  of  eliciting 
from  the  Government  the  most  hopeful 

•  lent  about  JVa.ce  which  has  yet 

made.  To  the  lion,  and  gallant 
Member's  suggestion  that  May  1st 
should  be  declared  a  general  holiday, 

.ice  was  signed  before  that  date, 
Mr.  1  SON  AU  I, \w  replied  that  it  would 
ho  considered. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  PABLIAMEST- 
unr  SECRETARY  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
possesses   a    most  iniper- 
urbalile  character.    lie  is 
laily  bombarded  with  the 
nost  diverse  questions  re- 
garding the  effects  of  the 
lovernment's  fiscal  policy. 
The  paper  manufacturers 
ire  being  ruined  because 
>aper  is  being  allowed  in; 
ixport traders  are  suffering 
o  glass  bottles  are 
kept  out ;  the  textile  trades 
r.umot  compete  with  their 
,oreign  rivals  because  of 
he  high  price  o£  olive-oil. 
Jut  for  all  inquirers  Mr. 
SRIDGEMAN  has  a  soft  an- 
wer,    delivered    in    level 
ones,  discouraging  further 
iatechism. 

:  A  delightful  inconsist- 
ncy  is  one  of  Lord  HENRY 
'AVENDISH  -  BENTINCK'S 
iany  claims  upon  the 
flection  of  the  House. 
lot  long  ago  he  wrote  a 
ook  in  praise  of  Toryism 
i  a  democratic  creed ;  so  it 
as  perfectly  natural  that 
hen  Mr.  CECIL  HARMS- 
OKTH(a  Coalition  Li  beral) 
id  explained  that  law  and 

•der  must  be  restored  be-  THE  PROMISE  OF  MAY. 

'feati  inquiry  could  use-   Peace.  "IP  YOU 'BE  WAKING,  CALL  ME  EARLY,  CALL  ME  EABLY 
illy  be  held  into  the  causes  FoK  I>M  T0  BE  QUEEN  OF  THE  MAY,  BOSAB;   I'M 

the  Egyptian  riots  Lord 

BERLAIN  might  do  worse  than  get  his 


KNHY  should  burst  out  with,  "  When 


11  my  lion,   friend   begin   to   apply 

:!>eral  principles?" 

Mr.  BOTTOMLEY  is  the  latest  convert 

"P.K.,"  as   the  result  of  a  niock- 

>n  in  which  ho  came  out  top  of 

>11,  with' the   Pimir:    MINISTER 

i,  Mr.  HOGGE  third,  and  Messrs. 

.1.1  -OUR and  ASQUITH  among  the  "also 

but  Mr.  BONAH  LAW,  who  can  be 

iense  when  bo  likes,  did  not  see 

i  that  an  argument  for  the   general 

;  option  of  the  system. 

The  "Wee  Frees"  made  a  last  and 

•iling  attempt  to  defeat  the  new 

y  Service '  Bill.     Mr.    GEORGE 

••!•:,  Major  HAY-WARD  and  others 

:;reat  play  with  the  PIIIME  MIN- 

i  nit's  '  No  Conscription"  pledge,,  and 


versatile  colleague  to  explain  away  the 
National  Debt. 

Tuesday,  April  1st. — Twenty  years 
ago  there  used  to  be  a  not  infrequent 
headline  in  Thz  Times,  "  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  on  Technical  Education," 
which  always  struck  on  my  frivolous 
spirit  with  a  touch  of  infinite  prose. 
It  is  the  same  nowadays,  I  regret 
to  say,  with  a  Lords'  debate  on  the 
national  resources.  The  Upper  House 
is  filled  with  eminent  financiers — men 
who  think  in  millions  and  who  under 
our  glorious  Constitution  may  not  pro- 
pose an  expenditure  of  sixpence  without 
the  consent  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
in  the  Commons — and  they  all  talk  the 
most  excellent  good  sense.  But  whether 


such  unimpeachable  truisms  as  that 
"  this  huge  Debt  is  going  to  be  a 
terrible  handicap  to  this  country " 
(Lord  LANSDOWNE),  or  that  "  what 
applies  to  private  credit  and  private 
economy  may  be  in  the  main  taken  to 
apply  to  public  economy  and  also  to 
public  credit  "  (Lord  CRKWE),  are  going 
to  have  much  effect  upon  the  demands 
of  the  Labour  Party,  to  whom  they 
were  directly  addressed,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  doubt. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note,  however,  that 
the  Commons  had  a  brief  spasm  of 
economy.  Under  the  fi- 
nancial resolution  of  the 
Ways  and  Communica- 
tions Bill  the  new  Minister 
would  have  had  almost  un- 
limited powers  of  initiating 
great  enterprises  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  B.J.  McNEiLL  alluded 
(without  acknowledgment 
to  Mr.  Punch)  to  the  hero 
otEric;  or, Littlcby Little, 
and  urged  that  not  even 
"  a  Napoleon  of  adminis- 
tration "  ought  to  be 
trusted  with  a  blank 
cheque.  He  rather  spoilt 
a  good  case  by  refecting 
to  the  new  Minister's 
financial  relations  with  his 
late  employers,  the  North- 
Eastern  Eailway ;  but  his 
argument  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful that  Mr.  BONAR 
LAW  undertook  first  that 
a  Treasury  watchdog 
should  be  permanently 
installed  in  the  new  Min- 
istry, with  instructions  to 
bark  whenever  he  saw  any 
sign  of  extravagance;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  Minister 
should  not  have  power  to 
BONAB  DEAB,  initiate  any  enterprise  in- 
TO  BE  QUEEN  yolving  large  expenditure 
— he  suggested  a  million 
as  a  moderate  limit — without  the  direct 
sanction  of  Parliament. 

After  this  achievement  Members  felt 
that  a  rest  was  necessary.  So  the 
Housing  Bill  was  postponed,  and  after 
two  or  three  Scottish  Bills  had  received 
a  second  reading  the  House  counted 
itself  out,  and  Members  went  to  their 
dinners  feeling  as  comfortably  virtuous 
as  the  Boy  Scout  who  has  done  his  good 
deed  for  the  day. 

Wednesday,  April  2nd. — The  unem- 
ployment donation  was  the  theme  of 
innumerable  inquiries.  The  MINISTER 
OP  LABOUR  was  forced  to  admit  that 
Parliament  had  at  present  furnished 
him  with  no  direct  authority  to  spend 
a  million  or  so  a  week  on  this  form  of 
out-door  relief,  but  hoped  that  it  would 
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be  kind  enough  to  do  so  wlien  the 
Appropriation  Bill  came  along.  A 
statement  that  in  Ireland  men  were 
coming  for  their  donation  in  motor- 
cars aroused  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  JACK 
JONES,  who  said  that  surely  they  were 
entitled  to  an  occasional  ride,  but  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Government  should  organise  a  service 
of  cars  to  be  at  their  disposal. 

A  suggestion  to  incorporate  in  the 
Army  Annual  Bill  one  of  Dora's  most 
stringent  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  criticism  upon  military  matters 
aroused  much  indignation.  Mr.  BEN 
TiLi,Err  observed  that,  if  it  were  re- 
tained, Lord  NouTHcniKFE,  Mr.  BOT-, 
TOMI.EY  and  even  f-irllKNKY 
DAJ//IEL  might  soon  be 
conducting  their  various 
journals  from  a  prison-cell. 
This  possibility  may  have 
mitigated  but  it  did  not 
wholly  remove  the  objec- 
tions to  the  clause,  which 
Mr.  CHURCHILL  ultimately 
withdrew. 

A  debate  on  the  popular 
theme,    "  Make     Germany 
Pay  !  "  was  initiated  by  Col. 
"!j,.\ri>E  LOWTHER,  who  not 
>ng  ago  produced  a  specific 
scheme   for   extracting 
)wenty-five    thousand   mil- 
ions   from   the  enemy — a 
scheme  which  by  its  uncon- 
ventional  handling  of   the 
•ules  of  arithmetic  excited 
he    amazed  admiration  of 
>rofessional  financiers.  Pos- 
sibly Mr.  BOXAR  LAW,  as  ex- 
Dhancellorof  the  Exchequer, 
was  jealous  because  he  had 
not  thought  of  it  first.     At 
any  rate   he  subjected  the 
plan    to    so   much    caustic 
criticism  that  Col.  LOWTHEK,    having 
appealed  in  vain  for  the  protection  o' 
his  namesake  in  the  Chair,  walked  out 
of  the  House. 

Thursday,  April  3rd.— Some  of  NA- 
POLEON'S many  complaints  of  his  treat- 
ment at  St.  Helena  concerned  the  cost 
and  quality  of  his  food.  The  exile  of 
Amerongen  need  have  no  fears  on  that 
score  should  the  Allies  decide  to  remove 
him  to  Longwood,  for  the  present 
Governor  has  been  so  successful  in 
keeping  down  the  price  of  foodstuffs 
that  the  merchants  of  the  island  have 
petitioned  for  his  recall. 

The  CHANCELLOU  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 
has  so  far  relaxed  his  noii-possumus  atti- 
tude on  the  joint  income-tax  question 
us  lo  consent  to  receive  a  deputation  of 
.Members  interested,  and  even  to  allow 
them  to  bo  accompanied  by  a  small 
number  of  ladies.  Mr.  CHAMBKHIVAIN  by 
the  way,  has  exchanged  his  hereditary 


monocle  for  a  pair  of  ordinary  specta- 
cles, which  may  account  for  his  taking 
a  less  one-sided  view  of  this  question. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'CoNNOB  now  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  "  Father  "  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  sat  there 
uninterruptedly  since  the  General  Elec 
tion  of  1880.  Perhaps  his  new  dignity 
sits  rather  heavily  on  his  youthful 
spirit,  for  his  speech  on  the  Irish  Esti- 
mates was  painfully  lugubrious.  He 
took  some  comfort  from  a  statement 
in  The  Times  that  "  We  are  all  Home 
Rulers  now,"  but  as  a  veteran  journalist 
he  is  probably  aware  that  what  The 
Times  says  to-day  it  will  not  necessarily 
say  to-inorro'.v. 


MACEDONIA. 

THE  Allies  having  won  the  War,  and 
myself  having  been  released  from  the 
hands  of  the  Hun,  I  spent  a  happy 
repatriation  leave,  and  began  to  think 
about  soldiering  again.  My  orders 
were  to  rejoin  my  reserve  unit  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Before  the  time  came,  however,  a 
friend  of  mine,  an  educational  staff 
officer  in  Ireland,  wrote  to  me  and 
suggested  that  I  should  go  over  and 
give  him  the  assistance  of  my  superior 
intelligence.  I  replied  that  1  would  be 


delighted.     He  then  wrote : 


'  MY  DEAR 


SO  pi. 


Treasury  Bulldog  (to  Minister  at'  Transportation). 


"  Leave  politics  alone  and  give  us 
decent  houses  for  our  people  and  better 
education  for  our  children  "  was  Sh 
EDWARD  CARSON'S  prescription  foi 
invalid  Erin;  and  Mr.  IAN  MACPHERSON 
making  bis  first  speech  as  Chief 
Secretary,  indicated  that  he  meant  to 
apply  it.  But  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  so  many  disorders  at  present  that 
she  must  have  a  tonic— with  iron  in 
it — before  her  Constitution  can  be  re- 
garded as  completely  restored. 

P.  B. 

OFT  when  the  world  was  bent 

Solely  on  killing 
Heard  we  in  Parliament 

PEMBERTON  billing. 

Now  the  Dove  hovers  near, 
Now  the  League's  brewing, 

May  we  not  hope  to  hear 
PEMBEHTON  cooing  ? 


that  you  are  willing  to  couue 
over  to  Macedonia  and  help 
us._  You  had  better  ask  War 
Ollice  for  a  week's  extension 
of  leave,  by  which  time  my 
application  for  you  will  pro- 
bably have  filtered  through. 
That  will  save  you  the 
trouble  of  rejoining  your  re- 
serve unit." 

I  thought  this  an  excel- 
lent plan  and  went  to  the 
War  Ollice  to  see  about  it. 
After  the  customary  wait 
I  was  granted  a  few  mo- 
ments of  a  Staff  Ollicer's 
precious  time. 

"  What  do  you    want?' 
said  the  Staff  Officer.    He 
seemed    used    to    meeting 
people  who  wanted  things 
and     familiarity    hn.1    ovi 
dently  bred  contempt. 
I  humbly  explained. 
"  Have  you  got  a  written 
authority   to  support  your 
application  ?  "  he  asked. 

[  produced  my  friend's 
letter,  which  was  endorsed 
with  the  stamp  of  his  Command  Head- 
quarters. 

The  Staff  Ollicer,  standing  (not  out 
of  politeness,  I  am  sure),  read  the  letter. 
Then  he  looked  up,  suspicion  in  his  eye 
and  in  the  cock  of  his  head. 

"I  don't  understand  this,''  he  said. 
"  You  told  me  you  wanted  to  go  to 
Ireland.  This  letter  distinct  Iv  refers  to 
your  going  to  Macedonia." 

Macedonia  !  "  I  echoed  (1  had  for- 
gotten   ruy    friend's  Biblical    \va 
expressing  himself). 

"  Yes,  Macedonia,"  snapped  the 
Officer.      "  Balkans,    isn't   it '/    Some- 
thing to  do  with  Salonika  ?  " 

"  Macedonia  !  "  I  repeated,  still  mys- 
tified. 

Yes,  yes — Macedonia,"  lie  snapped, 
obviously  suspecting  mo  of  trying  to 
obtain  a  week's  leave  on  false  pretence. 
'Here  it  is,  in   black  aud  whii 
jleas.ed  that  you  are  willing  to  come 
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Uiiijitliiltr.    "I!UT  WHAT   WEUE   YOU   DOIXO  TO  ALLOW   A   MAN   OF  THIS  WiISONKK'8  1-HYSlVl  li  TO  GIVE   YOU  A  BLACK  EYE?" 

lull:'.   "ON  THE   MOUSING   OP    TOO3DAY,    THE    FlliST    OF    APRIL,    YOUR    WORSHIP.    I    W  \S    ON     DOOTY      OUTSIDK     TIIF     •  DOOK    OP 
JOTON'     PUBLIC-'OUSE,    WHEN,    AT    THE    I.NSTIC ATIO.X   OF    THE    PRISONER,    MY    A'lTENTION    WAS     DRAWN    TO    SOMETHIN1    THAT    WASN'T 
K.       '!'.    TJIKN    'IT   ME." 


•er  to  Macedonia  and  help  us.'   I  don't 

iderstand  this  at  all." 

JIo  lianded  me  the  letter.     Then  I 

<1  \\hal  was  amiss.     My    friend 

^t  reckoned  with  the  War  Office. 

icy  oall  a  spado  a  spade  in  Whitehall 

nless  they  refer  to  it  as  "  shovels,  one.") 

'  Mi, "said  I,  "I  see.  Yes, Macedonia. 

misunderstanding.     Ifc  's  written 

Ireland    all  right.     There's   the 

1  'oinmand  stamp  on  it.     '  Come 

i  or  to  Macedonia  and  help  us."     Bib- 

lal   phrase.      St.    PAUL,    you    know. 

I   figure  of   speech.     My   friend 

it  metaphorically." 

-The  devil  lie  did,"  barked  the  Staff 

"Then  why  the  bla/es  didn't  he 

few?" 

'•ourse,  why   didn't  he  say   so'.' 

uipid  of  him.     One  can't  be  too 

1  ial  in  dealing  with  the  War  Office, 

itorious  fount  of  clear  and  orderly 

My  plan  nearly  went  West,  and  1  was 
mrly  sent    East.      It   was    only   the 
•,  uarters'   stamp  that  turned  the 
S  .lo  in  my  favour. 

It  was  lucky  for  my  friend  that   I 

uimately  got  leave  to  help  him  in  his 

:  ional  duties.     Clearly  he  is  him- 

•lly  lacking  in  the  very  rudiments 

i.l  culture. 


THE    LETTERS  THAT  COUNT. 

[•'  Meanwhile  one  sighs  for  the  letters  which 
do  not  exist."— f.  K.  ,S'.,  in,  "  The  Sphere."} 

1  NKVEII  have  felt  any  hunger, 

Apart  from  my  shortage  of  gold, 
For   the    spoils    of    the    autograph  - 
monger, 

The  screeds  of  the  sages  of  old  ; 
By  envy  unvexed  and  un smitten 

I  study  the  connoisseur's  list, 
But  I  sigh  for  the  letters  unwritten, 

Or  those  that  no  longer  exist. 

The  notes,  for  example,  that  Hector 

Despatched  to  his  Andromache, 
When,  tied  to  a  troublesome  sector, 

He  couldn't  get  home  to  his  tea  ; 
Or  the  messages  C.KSAR  kept  sending 

To  pacify  QCEEN  CLEOPAT, 
When,  simply  from  fear  of  offending 

The  mob,  he  avoided  her  flat. 

But  even  more  impetus  giving, 

More  apt  to  inspire  and  refresh, 
Are  the  letters  addressed  to  the  living 

By  writers  no  more  in  the  flesh — 
The  epistles  to  WILCOX  from  SHELLEY, 

From  LANDOU  to  Mrs.  JOHN  LANE, 
From  SWIFT  to  Miss  MARIK  COHKLLI, 

From   POPE   to   Sir   THOMAS    HALL 
CAINE  ; 


The  instructions  to  NOUTHCLIFFE  from 

BONEY, 
The   comments   of   SHAKSPKAHE    on 

SHAW, 

COLUSIBUK'S  hints  to  MAHCONJ, 
TOM   HUGHES'S  to   young  ALEC 

WAUOH, 
Or  a  letter  to  cheer  her  supporter 

In  CHAHLOTTE'S  own  delicate  fist, 
Enclosing  her  photo  to  SHOIITDK 
A  letter  which  does  not  exist. 

For  relics  of  this  sort  I  hanker, 

For  these,  when  they  're  offered  for 

sale, 
I  will  beg  overdrafts  from  my  banker 

And  bid  on  a  liberal  scale ; 
For  the  arts  of  the  DOYI.ES  and   the 
LODGES 

Are  hound  to  contribute  new  gi'i^L 
To  SOTHEBY'S  mills  and  to  HODGE'S 

In  the  letters  which  do  not  exist. 

An  Aid  to  Genuflexion. 

"The  Rev.   ,   minister   of I.l  . 

Churuh,  was  >i-stei-day  presented  with  pulpit 
robes,  hnsso<  I;,  huixl  and  cup  by  his  coi 
tion." — Scotch  Paper. 

"Schools   of   cokery    are    being    'snowed' 
under  with  applications." — Krenimj  Pupcr. 

We  ourselves  call  almost  every  day  In 
ask  for  more  cokery. 
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"BOTCHES." 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  GOD-PARENTS. 
FOB  many  years  the  village  of  Chailey, 
in  Sussex — famous  topographically  for 
possessing  that  conical  tree  which  is 
said  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  for  a  landmark  windmill  of  dazzling 
whiteness — has   been   famous  sociolo- 
gically for  its  Heritage  Craft  Schools 
of  crippled  boys  and  girls.     Among  the 
ameliorative  institutions  of  this  country 
none   lias   a   finer  record   than   these 
schools,  where  ever  since  1897  the  work 
of  converting  helplessness  into   help- 
fulness  has   been   going    bravely    on. 
Entering  as  complete  dependents,  the 
inmates  leave   fully  equipped  to  earn 
their  living  unassisted,  the  boys  chiefly 
as  carpenters,  and  the  girls  as  needle- 
women.     In   some  cases 
tho    cures    effected    have 
been  remarkable.     In  the 
late  War  seven-and- twenty 
Guild  boys  fought  in  the 
ranks,  four  of  whom  were 
killed  and  are  now  proudly 
commemorated     on     the 
wall  of  the  School  church. 
This     contribution     of 
fighting     men,     together 
with  a  certain  activity  in 
munition-making,  is   not, 
however,    Chailey's    only 
share  in  the  War,  for  the 
Government  are  using  its 
experience  for  the  educa- 
tion of  cripples  of  a  larger 
growth.  The  boys  have,  in 
short,    surrendered    their 
comfortable  old   quarters 
— now  transferred  to  a  Wai- 
Hospital,  named,  after  the 

Heritage's    chief    patron, 

the  Princess  Louise  Special  Military 
Surgical    Hospital — to    companies    ot 
maimed  soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  Chailey 
to  learn  how  much  of  usefulness  and  fun 
can  still  remain  when  limbs  are  miss- 
ing; and,  by  a  charming  inspiration, 
their  teachers  in  this  great  lesson  are 
the  boys  themselves.     It  is  no  doubt 
encouraging  for  a  soldier  who  has  lost 
both  arms  to  be  told  by  a  kindly  and 
enthusiastic  visitor  at  his  bedside  that 
all  will  bo  well,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
manage  without,  them ;  but  a  certain 
measure  of  scepticism  and  despair  may 
remain   to  darken  his  waking   hours 
But  when  a  little  fellow  in  precisely 
the  same  plight  shows  him  how  the 
disabilities  have  been  conquered    his 
zest  m  life  begins  to  return.     Seeing  is 
believing,   and    believing   means   new 
endeavour.    Tho    result    is    that    the 
crippled  soldiers  at  Chailey,  tau«ht  by 
the  crippled   boys,    have  been   trans- 
formed into  happy  and  active  men  and 
not  a  few  of  them   have  discovered 


themselves  to  possess  faculties  of  which 
they  had  no  notion.  There  is  even  an 
armless  billiard-player  among  them ; 
and  I  could  not  wish  him  a  happier 
setting  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  For 
here  is  one  of  the  finest  Y.M.C.A. 
recreation  halls  in  the  country,  with  a 
view  of  the  South  Downs  that  probably 
no  other  can  boast.  Whether  or  not  the 
method  of  learning  from  a  young  cripple 
the  art  of  being  an  old  one  is  novel,  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
eminently  successful ;  and  one  of  its 
attractions  is  the  pride  taken  not  only 
in  their  mature  pupils  by  tho  immature 
masters  but  in  tho  boys  by  the  men. 

Meanwhile,  what  became  of  the 
boys  whose  nest  was  thus  invaded  ? 
(The  Girls'  School  and  Babies'  Mon- 
tessori  School  is  half -a -mile  away.) 


Employer  (who  has  given  Ms  foreman  a  ticket  for  Pianoforte  Becital). 
"AND  HOW  DID  YOU  ENJOY  THE  MUSIC  LAST  NIGHT?" 

Foreman.  "I  WAS  A  BIT  DISAPPOINTED,  SIB.     'E  WASN'T  'ABF  AS  GOOD 

AS    MY    YOUNG    FLOBBIE.     WHY,    'E    PLAYED    THERE    FOB    CLOSE    ON    TWO 
HOUBS,  AND  KKVER  ONCE  CBOSSED  'IS   'ANDS." 


They  immediately  showed  what  they 
are  made  of  by  themselves  erecting  on 
the  ground  beside  the  windmill  a  series 
of  Kitchener  huts.  There  they  sleep 
and  eat,  coming  hobbling  down  to  head- 
quarters for  carpentering  and  to  per- 
form their  strange  new  duties  as  guides, 
philosophers  and  friends. 

Another  development  in  the  Chailey 
scheme  of  altruism  that  arose  from  the 
War  was,  as  readers  of  Punch  will  no 
doubt  remember,  the  sudden  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Nicholas  Homo  for 
child  victims  of  tho  air-raids.  So  sud- 
den was  it  that  within  seven  days  of 
the  inception  of  tho  idea  a  house  had 
been  found  and  furnished,  a  staff  en- 
gaged and  a  number  of  the  beds  were 
occupied.  Here,  throughout  the  last 
years  of  the  War,  terrified  children 
were  soothed  back  to  serenity  and  a 
sense  of  security  in  the  sky  above. 

And  now  for  "  Botches."  It  had 
ong  been  one  of  the  many  aspirations 
of  the  founder  of  the  Heritage  Schools, 


and  the  founder  also  of  tho  Guild  of 
Brave  Poor  Things  and  the  Guild  of 
Play — Mrs.  C.  W.KIMMINS — who  in  her 
quiet  practical  way  is  probably  as  good 
a  friend  as  London  ever  had — it  had 
long  been  one  of  her  dreams  that  tiie 
word  "  cripple  "  should  be  enlarged  from 
its  narrower  meaning   to  include  the 
crippled  mind  no  less  than  the  crippled 
limbs.      In   her    work  in    Southwark, 
where  tho   Guild   of   the   Brave  Poor 
Tilings  began,  she  has  seen  too  many 
children  stunted  and  enfeebled  by  lack 
of  pure  food  and  fresh  air,  who  would 
under  better  conditions  grow  naturally 
into   health    and    strength    and   even 
power  :  "  little  mothers  "  taxed  beyond 
their  capacity  by  thoughtless  parents, 
and  all  the  other  types  of   "cripple" 
which  the  mean  streets  of  a  great  city 
~  can  only  too  easily  produce. 
If  a  house  at  Chailey  or 
near  by  could  be  found  or 
built  where    this  wasted 
material  might  be  nourish- 
ed into  happy  efficiency, 
how  splendid  !     Such  was 
the  desire  of  the  founder, 
and  it  is  now  within  sight 
of  fruition  ;   for,  through 
the  generosity  of  a  friend 
of  the  Heritage,  the  house 
has  been  acquired  and  is 
ready  for  occupation. 

Strange  are  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune ;  stranger 
the  links  in  the  chain  of 
life.  CLAUDE  and  ALICE 
ASKEW,  who  wrote  popu- 
lar serial  novels  in  the 
daily  papers,  lived  in  a 
rambling  old  home  at 
Wivelstield  Groen,  in  Sus- 
sex, known  as  "  Botches." 
This  they  enlarged  and  modernised; 
they  developed  the  gardens  and  filled 
the  grass  with  bulbs.  Then  came  the 
War.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ASKEW  threw  them- 
selves into  foreign  work,  and  on  one  of 
their  voyages  wero  drowned  through 
an  enemy  torpedo,  and  "  notches" 
became  tenantless.  It  is  "Botches" 
which  has  now  been  given  to  the 
Heritage  for  the  reception  of  Southwark 
children. 

For  the  peopling  and  maintenance  of 
the  Home  a  novel  and  very  pretty  device 
has  been  invented.  Everyone  has  heard 
of  tho  marraincs  of  France  during  the 
War — those  ladies  who  made  them- 
selves responsible  each  for  the  comfort 
of  a  poilit,  sending  him  gifts  of  food 
and  cigarettes,  writing  him  letters  and 
so  forth.  It  is  the  marraine—or  god- 
mother—system which  is  being  adopted 
and  adapted  for  "Botches."  The  house 
can  accommodate  fifty  children,  and 
as  many  godmothers  or  godfathers  uro 
needed,  each  of  whom  will  bo  respon- 
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u.    ,^.r. 

Lady  of  tlie  Ullct  (to  officer  returned  from  Rugger  match  on  Flanders  ground).  "  LA,  LA  I    Vous  £TES  TOMBK,  M'SIEUB?  " 


iiblc  for  one  child  for  a  year,  at  a  mini- 
.num  cost  of  fifty  pounds.  The  Duchess 
>f  MAULBOEOUGH,  who  has  just  been 
elected  a  Southwark  County  Councillor, 
vas  the  first  to  accept  this  honourable 
irivilege,  and  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
nen  have  already  joined  her  ;  but  there 
Ire  still  many  vacancies.  Mr.  Punch, 
vho  has  very  great  pleasure  in  giving 
mblicity  to  Mrs.  KIMMINS'S  most  ad- 
nirable  scheme,  would  be  proud  indeed 
i  the  other  godparents  were  found 
mong  his  readers.  All  communica- 
ions  on  the  subject  should  be  ad- 
ressod  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Miss 
i.  C.  REXNIE,  the  Heritage  Craft 
chools,  Chailey,  Sussex. 

"Botches, "it  should  be  added,  is  not 
o  be  the  Home's  final  name.  The  final 
amo — something  descriptive  of  the 
'ork  before  it  and  its  ideal  of  restora- 
tion— has  yet  to  be  found.  Perhaps 
)tne  of  Mr.  Punch's  readers  have  sug- 

.•stioiis.     

"NAVAL  SQUADRON  IN  HOME. 

ROME,  Sunday. 

The  spocial  Brazilian  naval  squadron,  com- 
tho  cruiser  Bahia  and  four  destroyers, 
i  he  command  of  Admiral  Defroutin, 

rived  to-day. "-^Evening  Paper. 

ike  the  British  Army,  it  looks  as  if  tbe 
razilian  Navy  can  "  go  anywhere." 


A    WASTED    TALENT. 

FRESH  knowledge  of  a  varied  kind 

While  in  the  army  I  acquired, 
Some  useful,  which  I  didn't  mind, 

And  much  that  made  me  tired ; 
But  one  result  was  undesigned ; 

It  cost  me  neither  toil  nor  care : 
Swiftly  and  surely,  with  the  ease 
Of  drinking  beer  or  shelling  peas, 

War  taught  me  how  to  swear. 

Widely  my  power  was  recognised  ; 

The  hardiest  soldier   shook    like 

froth, 
And  even  mules  were  paralysed 

To  hear  me  voice  my  wrath  ; 
Unhappy  he  and  ill-advised 

Who  dared  withstand  when  I  re- 
viled ; 

Have  I  not  seen  a  whole  platoon 
Wilt  and  grow  pale  and  almost  swoon 

When  I  was  really  wild? 

But  now  those  happy  days  are  past ; 

A  inild  civilian  once  again, 
I  dare  not  even  whisper  " 1 " 

If  something  gives  me  pain  ; 
Barred  are  those  curses,  surging  fast, 

That  swift  and  stinging  repartee; 
Instead  of  words  that  peal  and  crash 
I  breathe  a  soft  innocuous  "Dash!" 

Or  murmur,  "  Dearie  me  I  " 


Yet  sometimes  still,  when  on  the  rack 

And  past  all  due  forbearance  tried, 
The  ancient  fierce  desire  comes  back, 

I  seem  to  boil  inside ; 
And  then  I  take  a  hefty  sack, 

I  place  my  head  within,  and  thus 
Loose  off,  in  some  secluded  niche, 
A  deep,  whole-hearted,  grateful,  rich, 

Sustained,  delirious  cuss. 


The  Slump  in  Monarchy. 

From  a  publisher's  advertisement : 


THE    PRICE    OP 
A    THRONE 


1/6  NETT 


"Tho  scratching  of  the  hydroplane  Sutn- 
rise  for  tho  Atlantic  Flight  Stakes  must  temp: 
her  captain  to  change  his  name  from  Sunstedt 
to  Sunsttd." — Provincial  Paper. 

We  fear  the  printer  did  not  appreciate 
the  sub-editor's  humour. 


"  Until  they  get  a  barber  tho  Islington  Board 
of  Guardians  are  employing  a  gardener  to  do 
hair-cutting  and  shaving  work  in  his  spare 
time  at  a  remuneration  of  Is.  3d.  per  hour." 
Daily  Express. 
But  we  understand  that  he  is  expected 
to  provide  his  own  scythe. 


[APRIL  9,  1919. 


THE    OLD    SHIPS. 

T.IHV  called  '01.1  from  the  breakers'  yards,  the  shores  of 

Dead  Men's  Bay,  ,         , 

From  coaling  wharves  the  wide  world  round,  red 

And  clSed  and  "caulked  and  scoured  and  tarred  and  sent 

'em  on  their  way. 
It  didn't  matter  what  they  were  nor  what  they  once  had 

They  cleared  the  decks  of  harbour-junk  and  scraped  the 

stringers  clean 

And  tamed  'em  out  to  try  their  luck  with  the  mine  and 
submarine  .  .  . 

With  a  scatter  o'  pitch  and  a  plate  or  two, 

And  she  '&  fit  for  the  risks  o'  war- 
Fit  for  to  carry  a  freight  or  two, 
The  same  as  slie  used  before ; 
To  carry  a  cargo  here  and  there, 
And  what  she  carries  she  don't  much  euro, 
Boxes  or  barrels  or  baulks  or  bales. 
Coal  or  cotton  or  nuts  or  nails, 
Pork  or  pepper  or  Spanish  beans, 
Mules  or  millet  or  sewing-machines, 
Or  a  trifle  o'  lumber  from  Hastings  Mill  .  .  . 
She  's  carried  'ern  all  and  she  '11  carry  'em  still, 
The  same  as  she 's  done  before. 

And  some  were  waiting  for  a  freight,  aud  some  were  laid 

away, 
And  some  were  liners  that  had  broke  all  records  in  their 

•  day, 

And  some  were  common  eight-knot  tramps  that  couldn  t 
make  it  pay. 

And  some   were   has-been  sailing  cracks   of   famous  old 

renown, 
Had  logged  their  eighteen  easy  when  they  ran  their  easting 

down 
With  cargo,  mails  and  passengers  bound  South  from  London 

Town  .  .  . 

With  a  handful  or  two  o'  ratline  stuff, 

And  she  's  fit  for  to  sail  once  more  ; 
She's  rigged  and  she 's  ready  and  right  enough, 

The  same  as  she  was  before ; 
The  same  old  ship  on  the  same  old  road 
She  's  always  used  and  she  's  always  knowed, 
For  there  isn't  a  blooming  wind  can  blow 
In  all  the  latitudes,  high  or  low, 
Nor  there  isn't  a  kipd  of  sea  that  rolls, 
From  both  the  Tropics  to  both  the  Poles, 
But  she 's  knowed  'em  all  since  she  sailed  sou'  Spain, 
She  's  weathered  the  lot,  and  she  '11  do  it  again, 

The  same  as  she 's  done  before. 

And  sail  or  steam  or  coasting  craft,  the  big  ships  with  the 

small, 
The  barges  which  wore  steamers  once,  the  hulks  that  once 

were  tall, 
They  wanted  tonnage  cruel  bad,  and  so  they  fetched  'em  all. 

And  some  went  out  as  fighting-craft  and  shipped  a  fighting 

crew, 
But  most  they  tramped  the  same  old  road  they  always 

used  to  do, 
With  a  crowd  of  mercliant-sailormen,  as  might  be  me  or 

you  .  .  . 

With  a  lick  o'  paint  and  a  bucket  o'  tar, 
And  she 's  fit  for  the  seas  once  more, 


To  carry  the  Duster  near  aud  far, 

The  same  as  she  used  before ; 
The  same  old  Eag  on  the  same  old  round, 
Bar  Ligbt  vessel  and  Puget  Sound, 
Brass  and  Bonny  and  Grand  Bassam, 
Both  the  Eios  and  Rotterdam- 
Dutch  and  Dagoes,  niggers  and  Chinks, 
Palms  and  fire-flies,  spices  and  stinks — 
Portland  (Oregon),  Portland  (Maine), 
She  's  been  there  once  and  she  '11  go  there  again, 

The  same  as  she 's  been  before. 

Their  bones  are  strewed  to  every  tide  from  Torres  Strait  to 

Tyne— 
God's  truth,  they've  paid  their  blooming  dues  to  the  tin-fish 

and  the  mine, 

By  storm  or  calm,  by  night  or  day,  from  Longships  light 
to  Line. 

With  a  bomb  or  a  mine  or  a  bursting  shell, 

And  she  '11  follow  the  seas  no  more, 
She  's  fetched  and  carried  and  served  you  well, 

The  same  as  she  's  done  before — 
They  've  fetched  and  carried  and  gone  their  way, 
As  good  ships  should  and  as  brave  men  may  .  .  . 
And  we  '11  build  'em  still,  and  we  '11  breed  'em  again, 
The  same  good  ships  and  the  same  good  men, 
The  same — the  same — the  same  as  we  've  done 
before! C.  F.  S. 

A    FIRST-CLASS    MISDEMEANANT. 

Cozens  has  a  conscience — a  conformist  conscience— and 
is  a  first-class  season-ticket  holder. 

The  other  morning  we  were  travelling  up  to  town 
together  as  usual.  He  was  evidently  bursting  with  the 
anticipatory  pride  of  telling  me  something  very  much  to 
his  credit.  Presently,  at  a  gap  in  my  reading,  he  said  :- 

"  I  left  my  season  at  home  this  morning,  so  1  bought  a 
return." 

"  What  on  earth  for  ?  "  I  expostulated.  "  You  A-O  already 
paid  the  company  once  by  taking  out  a  season  ;  why  pay 
twice?  And  anyhow  it's  only  the  Government." 

"  It 's  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
country,"  he  proclaimed  sententiously. 

"  Oh,  all  right ;  but  you  '11  never  get  your  money  hack 
—not  from  the  Government.  Besides,  yon  could  easily 
have  got  through  without  a  ticket." 

"How?" 

"By  taking  out  your  note-case  at  the  barrier  aud  show- 
ing the  girl  the  back  of  a  Bradbury.  Dazzled  by  the  display 
of  so  much  wealth,  she'd  pass  you  without  a  murmur." 

"A  miserable  subterfuge,''  Co/ens  protested. 

"  Or  you  and  I  might  walk  up  to  the  barrier  deep  in  con- 
versation. I  should  then  get  in  front,  and  the  examiner 
would  pull  me  up  for  my  ticket.  I  should  fumble  before 
producing  my  season.  Meantime  you  would  have  passed 
beyond  recall." 

"  I  simply  couldn't  do  it." 

"  Or  why  not  pay  at  the  barrier,  if  you  must  pay '!  " 

"  Yes,  and  lose  the  return  ticket  rate.  How  should  I  get 
down  to-night  ?  " 

"That's  easy.  Buy  a  platform  ticket.  The  man  at  the 
gate  at  home  will  pass  you  ;  he  knows  you." 

"  All  underhand  work,"  said  Cozens.  "  It 's  much  more 
dignified  to  buy  a  ticket." 

Just  then  a  travelling  inspector  entered  our  carriage. 

"  Tickets,  gentlemen,  please !  " 

And  Cozens,  looking  supremely  undignified,  produced  « 
third-class  return,  and  tried  to  explain. 


Amir,  9,  1910.] 
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Little  Qirl  (reading  poster).  "OH,  MUMMY,  ISN'T  THAI  VULGAB?   OUGHTN'T  THEY  TO  POT  'PERSPIBED  LABOUR'?" 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
COMPTON  MACKENZIE  gives  us  in  Sylvia  and  Michael 
;R)  a  continuation — I  hesitate  to  say  a  conclusion- 
adventures  of  that  amazing  heroine,  Sylvia  Scarlett, 
i,  being  not  a  sequel  but  a  second  volume,  needs  some 
iliarity  with  the  first  for  its  full  enjoyment.  Not  that 
even  meeting  Sylvia  for  the  first  time  in  rnid- 
rso  could  fail  to  be  intrigued  by  the  astounding  things 
are  continually  happening  to  her.  The  variety  and 
ancy  of  these  events  and  the  general  brilliance  of  Mr. 
•VZIE'S  colouring  must  keep  the  reader  alert,  curious, 
dalized  (perhaps),  but  always  expectant.  His  scheme 
-ts  with  an  invigorating  plunge  (as  one  might  say,  off 
deep  end)  into  the  cabaret  society  of  Petrograd  in  1914, 
Sylvia  and  the  more  than  queer  company  at  the 
i  of  Merc  Gontran  are  surprised  by  the  outbreak  of 
w.  Incidentally,  Mere  Gontran  herself,  with  her  cats, 
wjse  tails  wave  in  the  gloom  "like  seaweed,"  and  her 
taclry  spiritualism — -"key-hole  peeping  at  infinity"  the 
lu  sine  (or  the  author)  rather  happily  calls  it — is  one  of  the 
le.t  forgettable  figures  in  the  galaxy.  I  have  no  space  to 
in.cato  what  turns  of  this  glittering  kaleidoscope  even- 
raly  bring  Sylvia  and  Michael  together  during  the  Serbian 
reeat,  though  there  are  scenes  upon  which  I  should  like 
tolwell,  notably  that  of  tho  death  of  Guy  Hazlewood,  an 
indent  whose  admirable  restraint  shows  Mr.  MACKENZIE 
atii.s  best.  One  question  I  have  to  ask,  and  that  is  how 
'via  learnt  to  imitate  so  bowilderingly  the  manner- 
id  s  of  Michael '?  Her  soliloquies  especially  might  have 
ccio  straight  from  the  first  volume  of  Sinister  Street,  so 
m;h  more  do  they  suggest  tho  cloistered  adolescence  of 
C;lingtou  Road  than  a  development  from  her  own  feverish 


youth.  While  I  cannot  pretend  that  she  has  for  me  the 
compelling  vitality  of  Jenny  Pearl,  her  adventures  certainly 
make  (for  those  who  are  not  too  nice  about  the  morals  or 
the  conversation  of  their  company)  an  exhilarating,  even 
intoxicating  entertainment,  the  end  of  which  is,  I  am  glad 
to  think,  still  remote. 

The  publishers,  in  their  preface  to  Mr.  HUGH  SPENDER'S 
new  novel,  The  Seekers  (COLLINS),  led  me  to  believe  that 
it  was  written  with  the  object  of  denouncing  the  dangers 
and  the  frauds  of  spiritualism.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  To  be  sure  the  first  few  chapters  do 
contain  an  account  of  a  seance,  which  serves  not  so  much 
to  lay  bare  the  mysteries  of  spiritualism  as  to  bring  together 
a  few  of  the  characters  in  the  novel.  From  that  point 
onward  there  is  nothing  more  about  spooks,  save  for  an 
occasional  reference.  It  is  when  the  dramatis  persona 
have  been  well  collected  in  and  about  a  Yorkshire  vicarage 
that  things  really  get  a  move  on  and  begin  to  hum.  No 
reader  is  entitled  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  excitement ;  the 
mortality,  indeed,  is  almost  Shakspoarean.  liudge, a  medium, 
who  must  not  be  confused  with  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Sludge, 
perishes  in  a  snowstorm.  John  Havering  batters  in  the 
head  of  Hubert  Kenyan,  and  later  on  commits  suicide,  while 
Beaufort,  a  Labour  leader,  is  wrongfully  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Hubert  and  barely  escapes  with  his  life.  Every- 
thing however  ends  comparatively  well,  owing  to  a  strong 
female  interest.  Mr.  SPENDER  is  usually  a  careful  workman, 
but  sometimes  his  sentences  get  the  better  of  him.  Here 
is  one  such  :  "  She  wondered  if  Peter,  who  must  have  seen 
Mary  as  he  came  into  the  vicarage  disappear  into  the  study, 
had  gone  in,  hoping  to  find  her  there  as  he  left  the  house." 
It  is  not  often  however  that  Mr.  SPENDER  leaves  his  clauses 
to  fight  it  out  together  like  that. 


tried  to  combine  a  tale  of  m 


f  nfcllunc 


ins   \\iiy    i>u  .i-'v^vj  *  .  •    t  •—_,.  n 

expected  to  find  himself  involved  m  a  maze  of  mfciigue  a 
adventure.     The  castle,  however,  was  owned  by  a  lady 


adventure. 

great  but  unfortunate  possessions. 


In  the  first  place  she 


but  I  do 


fad  a  du  1  p er    nahty  fand  believe  me,  it  is  the  very  deuce 
o  have  a  ffl  personality);  and   secondly  she  poised 
a  crowd  of  relatives  (Austrian)  who  wanted  her  estate  and 
were  ready  to  remove  mountains  and  men  to  get  it. 
nothino  of  Mr.  Maclean's  pictures  except  that  I  am  assured 
by  the°author  that  they  were  exquisitely  beautiful, 
know  that  Mr.  INSKS'S  own  canvas    m%  .-^//^ 
suffers    from    overcrowding,  and, 
although  I  admire  the  deft  way  in 
which  he  handles  his  embarrass- 
ment  of  figures,   his   task   would 
have   been    less   complicated   and 
my  enjoyment   more  cpmplete   if 
he  had  managed  to  do  with  fewer. 
Otherwise  I  can  recommend  The 
Golden  Bopc  both  for  its  exciting 
episodes,    lavish    of    thrills,    and 
for  the  warning  it  gives  to  men 
of  fifty  to  stick  to  their  pigments, 
or    whatever  their  stock-in-trade 
may  be. 

The  Cinderella  Man  (HODDEK 
AND  STOUGHTON),  "  a  romance  of 
youth,"  by  HELEN  and  EDWARD 
CABPENTER,  is  more  suited  to  the 
ingenuous  than  the  sophisticated 
reader.  Its  hero  is  a  poet,  Tony 
Quintard,  very  poor  and  deathly 
proud.  The  scene  is  set  in  New 
York  and  largely  in  Tony's  attic 
verse-laboratory,  which  Marjone, 
the  rugged  millionaire's  daughter, 
visits  by  way  of  the  leads  in  a 
perfectly  proper  if  unconventional 
mood.  The  idiom  occasionally 
soars  into  realms  even  higher. 
Thus  when  Tony's  father  dies  he 
is  "summoned  by  the  Great 
Usher  of  Eternity."  When  the 
gentle  Marjorie,  reading  out  one  of  Tony's  efforts— 
"  Love  whose  feet  arc  shod  with  light 

Lost  this  ribbon  in  her  flight ; 

Rosette  of  the  twilight  sky, 

Waft  to  me  Love's  lullaby  !  " 

(the  note  of  exclamation  is  Tony's),  says,  "  Anyone  who 
can  write  songs  like  that  ought  to  write  an  opera,"  you 
realise  that  her  heart  is  sounder  than  her  pretty  head. 
Anyway  Tony,  who  needed  no  encouragement,  wrote  his 
opera  and  landed  a  ten  -  thousand  dollar  prize  for  same, 
together  with  the  daughter  of  the  millionaire,  who  began 
to  see,  no  doubt,  that  there  might  be  something  in  poetry 
after  all. 

Indian  Studies  (HUTCHINSON)  one  may  call  a  work  partly 
descriptive  and  historical,  partly  also  polemic.  Its  author, 
General  Sir  O'MooRE  CREAGH,  V.C.  (and  so  many  other 
letters  of  honour  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  them  on  the 
title  page),  writes  with  the  powerful  authority  of  forty  years' 
Indian  service,  five  of  them  as  Commander-in-Chief.  His 


that  deserves  the  epithet "  exhaustive 
ious  castes  and  forms  of  local  government  are  all  intimately 
surveyed  ;  the  chapters  on  the  India  Off  ce  and  (especially) 
the  army  in  India  will  command  wide  attention  both 
amon"  experts  and  the  general  public.  Naturally  the  word 
"  experts  "  brings  me  to  the  controversial  side  of  the  subject, 
the  much  discussed  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  concern- 
ing which  the  late  C.-in-C.  holds  views  that  might  fairly  be 
described  as  pronounced.  Where  authorities  differ  the 
honest  reviewer  can  but  record  impartially.  Really  we 
have  here  the  old  antagonism  between  the  upholder  of  one 
school  of  Imperial  thought,  fortified  by  many  years'  experi- 
ence of  its  successful  application,  and  the  theories  of  a 


newer  and  more  experimental  age.     Without  attempting 


a  judgment  on  its  conclusions,  I 
;an  safely  agree  with  the  pub- 
lishers that  this  is  a  book  that 
will  be  read  with  special  interest 
in  military,  diplomatic  and  Govern- 
ment circles";  also  —  my  own 
postscript — more  vociferously  de- 
bated in  certain  club  smoking- 
rooms  than  almost  any  volume 
of  recent  years. 


Manager  of  Gasworks  (to  aeronaut  U'lio  lias  just 
had  his  balloon  inflated).  "  EXCUSE  ME,  SIR,  BUT  I 
WOULD  LIKE  YOU  TO  UNDEBSTAND  CLEARLY  THAT  OUR 
TERMS  FOR  OAS  ARK  STRICTLY  CASH." 


A  "  Literary  Note  "  thoughtfully 
inserted  in  the  fly-leaves  of  The 
Elstones  (HUTCHINSON)  informs  me 
that  it  will  "make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  all  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  suffering  caused  by 
religious  conflict."  It  is  not  en- 
tirely because  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  escape  the  ordeal  in  question 
that  Miss  ISABEL  C.  CLAHKE'S 
latest  book  failed  to  make  the 
promised  appeal.  She  takes  two 
hundred  and  odd  pages  of  pecu- 
liarly eye-racking  type  to  convert 
the  Eistone  family  to  Catholicism 
without  indicating  in  any  \va} 
how  or  why  her  solemn  puppets 
are  inspired  to  change  their  beliefs 
Now  and  again  a  completely  nebul- 
ous cleric  happens  along  to  per- 
form the  necessary  function  ol 
receiving  a  moribund  neophyte 

__  into  the  Church  ;  otherwise  the 
conversion  appears  to  take  place  as  it  were  by  spontaneous 
combustion  and  not  as  the  result  of  any  visible  proselytising 
agency.  However  the  Elstones  bear  no  resemblance  to  rea 
human  beings  —  you  can  hardly  expect  it  of  people  callec 
lerne  and  Magali  and  Ivo  and  Elvidia  and  names  like  thai 
—  so  perhaps  it  doesn't  matter  how  they  came  to  see  the 
great  light.  The  important  thing  obviously  from  the 
authoress's  point  of  view  is  to  get  them  into  the  fold;  and 
good  Catholics  who  look  at  the  end  rather  than  the  means 
may  enjoy  The  Elstones.  As  a  novel  it  will  try  them  hard. 

How  the  Secrets  of  Royal  Households  Leak  Out. 

'"SO  HOMELY  AND  NICE.' 
WHAT  THE  PRINCE  SAID  WHEN  TOLD  THERE  WERE  NO  BATHROOMS." 

Daily  Mirror. 


"It  is  a  trifle,  perhaps,  that  the  author  mispels  the  name 
in  'Barnaby   Budge,'  and  the  name  of  Bucket  in  'Bleak  House.' 
Spelling  is  not  of  much  consequence." 


So  we  observe. 


Mr.  Arthur  Maclten  in  "  The  Evening  News.' 


A  rim,  16,  1919.] 
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WK  understand  that  a  proposal  to 
•ml  a  relief  party  to  Ahierica  to  rescue 
iien  from  the  threatened  Prohibi- 
011  law  is  under  consideration. 

:|:     * 

It  is  rumoured  that  The  Times  is 
Kiut  to  announce  that  it  does  not  hold 
-,rlf  responsible  for  editorial  opinions 
ipressed  in  its  own  columns. 

A  correspondent,  complaining  of  the 

jny  Hats  in  London,  states  that  he  is 

ihone-playcr,  and  every  time  he 

ants  to  get  the  lowest  note  he  has  to 

)  out  on  to  the  landing. 


In  Essex  Street,  Shoreditch 
-so  Dr.  ADDIKON  explained  to 
ie  House  of  Commons  —  there 
•e  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
:rce  people  in  twenty-nine 

is.  A  correspondent  writes 
at  a  single  house  in  the 
lighbourhood  of  Big  Ben 

ins  seven  hundred  and 
ven  persons,  many  of  them 
capable,  and  that  nothing  is 
:ing  done  about  it. 

V 
"The  Original  Dixie  Land 

Band  has  arrived  in 
jndon,"  says  an  evening 
.per.  \Ve  are  grateful  for 
ie  warning.  #  ^ 

iii 

Over  two  hundred  season- 

holders    live   within   a 

:ilc  radius  at  Southend.     We 

qipose  there  must  be  some 

lion  at  Southend  to  ex- 

why  so    many   season- 

l:ket-holders  live  there. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  able 
I  t  throw   some  light  on  the 
ivstery  of  the  Russian  who 
•is  not  shot  in  Petrograd  last  _ 
.     It  appears  that  he  ducked  his 
lad.  ,:   „ 

& 

We  await  confirmation  of  the  report 
in  American  has  offered  to  defray 
>st  of  the  War  if  the  authorities 

11  name  it  after  him. 

The  Surplus   Government  Property 

l^posal  Board  is  making  a  special 
•>f  eighteen-pounder  guns  to  golf 

ubs.  For  a  long  shot  out  of  a  bad  lie 
iperiorityof  the  eighteen-pounder 
'He  Sammie  cleek  is  conceded  by 

i  the  best  golfers. 

=;:   •;• 

Weatgate-on-Sea    has    decided    to 
H  bathing-machines.      In  future 
^itors  desiring  to  bathe  will  have  to 
it  by  hand. 


Mr.  KKLI.AWAY  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  the  other  day  that  the 
War  Office  has  forty  million  yards  of 
surplus  aeroplane  linen.  It  seems  in- 
evitable that  some  of  it  will  have  to 

be  washed  in  public. 

* .  * 

A  woman  aged  twenty-six,  mother  of 
five  children,  told  the  Old  Street  police 
magistrate  that  she  could  not  read. 
How  she  managed  to  have  five  children 
without  being  able  to  read  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Regulations  is  regarded 
by  the  authorities  as  a  mystery. 
*  * 

At  the  Royal  Drawing  Society's  ex- 


RADEK,  "  they  will  all  be  shot  by  order 
of  Lenin."  This  confirms  our  worst 
fears  that  these  Russian  revolutionaries 
are  becoming  rather  spiteful. 

A  new  fire-engine  has  been  provided 
for  Aberavon.  As  a  result  of  this  ad- 
dition to  their  appliances  the  Aberavon 
Fire  Brigade  are  now  able  to  consider 
a  few  additional  fires. 

A  large  rat  with  peculiar  red  mark- 
ings on  its  back  has  recently  been  seen 
at  Woodvale,  Isle  of  Wight.  In  con- 
sequence much  alarm  is  felt  locally,  as 
it  is  feared  that  this  is  an  indication 
that  the  rodents  on  the  isle 
have  embraced  Bolshevism. 


The  correspondent  who,  as 
reported  in  these  columns, 
noticed  a  pair  of  labourers 
building  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  Catford  Bridge,  now 
writes  to  say  that  a  founda- 
tion stone  has  been  laid. 

•fr     :;: 

•':• 

Philanthropists  are  warned 
against  a  beggar  who  is  go- 
ing about  saying  that,  when 
woundeS  in  France,  he  was  so 
full  of  bullets  that  they  took 
him  back  to  the  Base  in  an 
ammunition  wagon  instead  of 
an  ambulance. 

«  * 

* 

The  reported  decision  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  Executive,  that 
policemen  shall  only  be  shot  at 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  has  definitely  eased  a 
situation  which  it  was  feared 
could  only  be  coped  with  by 
arresting  the  instigators  of 
such  crimes. 


•WHAT  ON  EARTH  HAVE  YOU 


Husband  (just  arrived  home). 
BEEN  DOING  WITH  YOURSELF?" 

Wife.  "  ONLY  THE  COAL-MAN  's  BEEN  AT  LAST,  AND  I  SIMPLY 
COULDN'T  RESIST  GIVING  THE  DBAS  MAN  A  KISS  ! " 


hibition  there  is  a  picture  painted  by  a 
child  of  two.  Pictures  by  older  artists, 
with  all  the  appearances  of  having  been 
painted  by  children  of  this  unripe  age, 
are,  of  course,  no  novelty. 

*  _••:= 

"Whitehall  Wakes  Up,"  says  The 
Evening  News.  An  indignant  denial  of 
this  charge  is  hourly  expected. 

*  * 

A  Northumberland  man  last  week 
declined  to  draw  his  unemployment 
pay  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
actually  wanting  it.  His  workmates 
put  it  down  to  the  alleged  fact  that  a 
careless  nurse  had  let  him  fall  out  of 
the  perambulator  on  to  his  head. 

*** 

"  Unless  Russian  women  join  the 
Bolshevist  movement,"  saya  Herr 


In  a  recent  suit  for  alimony 
a  wealthy  New  Yorker  com- 
plained that  his  wife  used  a 
diamond-studded  watch  for  a  golf  tee. 
If  she  had  only  wasted  the  money  on 
a  new  ball  he  would  never  have  com- 
plained. ...  ... 

* 

Experiments  in  rat-killing,  says  a 
news  item,  are  being  carried  out  at 
the  Zoo.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  reticulated  python  is  said  to  be 
leading  the  whale-headed  stork  by  a 
matter  of  three  rats. 


From  the  report  of  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise case : — 

"The  engagement  came  about  through  a 
chance  meeting  in  Richmond  Park  in  the 
summer  of  117." — Daily  Herald. 

Despite  the  happy  case  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel,  we  never  have  approved  of 
these  long  engagements. 
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A    PAYING    GAME. 

WHEN  Belgium  lay  beneath  your  heel 

To  prove  the  law  that  Might  is  Right, 
And  Innocence,  without  appeal, 

Must  serve  your  scheme  of  Schreckhchke-it, 
"Justice,"  we  said,  "abides  her  day 

And  she  shall  set  her  balance  true; 
Methods  like  yours  can  never  pay." 

"Can't  they?"  you  cried;  " they  can— and  do ! 

And  now  full  circle  comes  the  wheel, 
And,  prone  across  the  knees  of  Fate, 

You  are  to  hear,  without  appeal, 
The  final  terms  that  we  dictate; 

And,  when  you  whine  (the  German  way) 
On  presentation  of  the  bill : 

"  Ach,  Himmel !  we  can  never  pay," 

"Can't  you?"  we'll  cry;  "you  can— and  will!' 
• 0.  o. 

THE    BRIGHTER    SIDE    OF    PEACE. 

I  'M  not  out  of  the  Army  yet,  but  lately  I  was  home  on 
leave.  At  a  time  like  that  you  don't  really  care  about  being 
demobilised  just  yet.  After  all,  to  earn — or  let  ns  say  to 
be  paid— several  pounds  for  a  fortnight's  luxurious  idleness 
is  a  far,  far  better  thing  than  to  receive  about  the  same 
number  of  shillings  for  a  like  period  of  unremitting  toil. 
There  you  have  an  indication  of  the  financial  prospects  of 
my  civvy  career.  None  the  less,  to  me  in  Blighty  the 
future  looked  as  rosy  as  a  robin's  breast,  and  life  was 
immensely  satisfactory.  I  deemed  that  I  was  capable  of 
saying  "  Ha,  ha  "  among  the  captains  (though  myself  only 
boasting  two  pips).  Then  one  day,  in  the  lane  that  leads 
to  the  downs,  I  met  Woggles. 

I've  known  Woggles  for  years  and  years.  Some  time 
ago  she  became  a  V.A.D.  and  began  to  drive  an  ambulance 
about  France;  since  when  I  had  lost  sight  of  her.  I 
greeted  her  therefore  with  jubilation. 

"  Oh,  Woggles,"  I  cried,  "  this  is  a  great  occasion.  How 
shall  we  celebrate  it?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  like  I  '11  go  back  again  on  to  the  top  with 
you  and  show  you  the  Weald.  But  I  'd  much  rather  you 
came  home  to  tea.  I  could  make  some  '  Dog's  Delight ' — 
s'posing  you  haven't  outgrown  such  simple  tastes." 

"  Oh,  if  you  put  it  like  that,"  I  said  cheerfully. 

Well,  it  was  a  bitter  sort  of  afternoon  and  growing  late. 
The  annoyance  of  Bogie  (an  enthusiastic  puppy)  at  missing 
his  walk  might  appropriately  be  solaced  with  portions  of 
"Dog's  Delight."  It's  a  large  home- made  bun  thing  which 
used  to  delight  me  as  well  as  Bogie's  mother  in  days 
gone  by. 

"  I  ought  to  warn  you,"  said  Woggles  as  we  walked 
across  the  fields,  "  that  Mother  and  Dad  are  out  to-day.  I 
expect  your  dog '11  have  to  take  acting  rank  as  chaperon." 

"  By  the  way,"  I  said,  "  you  don't  know  each  other, 
do  you  ?  "  I  called  Bogie,  who  was  giving  a  vivid  imitation 
of  a  cavalry  screen  protecting  our  advance,  and  made  him 
sit  up  and  pretend  to  be  begging.  "Now  fix  your  eyes  on 
the  kind  lady,"  I  commanded.  "  Woggles— Bogie :  Bogie 
-Woggles.  Two  very  nice  people."  Bogie  barked,  put 
out  his  tongue  and  let  the  wind  blow  his  left  ear  inside  out. 
Woggles  laughed  in  that  excellent  way  she  has. 

At  the  Rectory  she  sang  to  me  even  better  than  she  used 
to ;  the  "  Delight "  was  an  achievement,  Bogie  being  most 
agreeably  surprised ;  there  was  a  glow  of  firelight  such  as 
L  love,  and  a  vast  comfortable  chair.  I  felt  lazy  and  very 
happy. 

"This  tea  jdea  of  yours  was  simply  an  inspiration.    I. 


don't  know  when  I've  been  so  pleased  with  myself  and 
existence  generally.  At  the  moment  my  moral  is  as  high  as 
Mount  Everest." 

"  Yes,  I  noticed  something  like  that,"  Woggles  agreed. 
"More  tea?  It 's  only  about  your  fifth  cup."  Suddenly 
serious,  she  went  on  :  "I  wonder — is  there  much  to  be 
happy  about  just  now  ?  Dad  thinks  not ;  and  so  do  I, 
rather.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  it,  or  would  you  rather 
find  faces  in  the  fire?" 

"  Please  I  want  to  talk  about  it." 

"Carry  011  then.  Fortify  yourself  with  that  last  bit  of 
'Delight.'" 

In  spite  of  this  reinforcement  I  found  it  wasn't  so  very 
easy  to  begin. 

"  Well,"  I  said  slowly,  "  I  expect  the  foundation  of  my 
joie  de  vivre  is  a  great  relief  that  the  War  's  over.  Lots  of 
troops  celebrated  that  with  song  and  dance  and  so  forth  on 
November  llth  and  subsequent  nights  ;  I  'm  spreading  it 
over  a  much  longer  time.  In  a  way  it's  like  having  a  death 
sentence  repealed,  for  millions  of  us.  Not  the  heroic  spirit, 
is  it  ? — but  there  you  are." 

"  Of  course  everyone  feels  that,"  Woggles  admitted. 
"  Only  now  that  it  is  all  over,  aren't  we  sort  of  looking 
round  and  counting  the  cost  ?  Thinking  that  all  this  loss 
of  life  and  suffering  hasn't  made  the  world  so  very  much 
better?  Look  at  Russia  and -our  strikes.  Doesn't  Bol- 
shevism worry  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  fact  is,"  I  told  her,  "  I  believe  I  've  evolved  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  nothing  of  that  kind  can  seriously 
disturb — or  I  hope  not.  It 's  very  jolly  to  feel  like  that."  , 

"It  must  be.  May  we  have  this  philosophy,  please? 
Perhaps  you  '11  make  a  disciple." 

"  It 's  an  awfully  simple  one  really,  only  I  think  people 
lose  sight  of  it  so  strangely.  Just  to  realise  the  extra- 
ordinary pleasure  everyday  things  can  give  you — if  you'll 
only  let  them.  You  compree  that?  " 

"  It  doesn't  sound  very  convincing,"  Woggles  objected. 
"  Everyday  things  !  As  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  say  ?  One  of  those  really  fine  mornings; 
huge  white  clouds  in  a  deep  blue  sky ;  the  feel  of  a  good 
drive  at  golf;  smoke  from  cottage  chimneys  at  dusk;  won- 
dering what 's  round  the  next  corner  of  an  unknown  road ; 
bare  branches  at  night  with  the  stars  tangled  in  them  ;  the 
wind  that  blows  across  these  downs  of  ours;  the  music  of 
a  sentence  of  STEVENSON'S  ;  Bogie  here  and  his  funny  little 
ways Well,  I  needn't  go  on  ?  " 

"  No,  you  needn't,"  said  Woggles  thoughtfully  and  looked 
at  me  rather  hard  for  a  space.  "  We  're  old  friends,  aren't 
we,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  What  a  question  !     I  hope  we  are.     But  why  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  'm  going  to  ask  you  something.  But  I  may 
say  I  'm  rather  nervous.  You  '11  promise  not  to  set  Bogie 
at  me  or  strangle  me  with  your  Sam  Browne?  " 

"I  will." 

"  Well,  then,  have  you  been  asking  Betty  Willoughby  to 
marry  you,  and  has  she  said  '  Yes  '  ?  " 

I  was  amazed.  Was  Woggles  also  among  the  sooth- 
sayers? Because  a  few  evenings  earlier,  with  the  help  of 
a  splendid  full  moon  and  one  or  two  extenuating  circum- 
stances  

"But  this  is  black  magic  and  wizardry,"  I  said.  "It's 
a  dead  secret.  How  on  earth  did  you  know  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  just  guessed,"  said  Woggles. 


The  Matrimonial  Market. 
"  Young  Girl  Wanted,  for  Wife  of  Naval  Officer."— Provincial  fafir. 

The  Navy  may  be  the  Silent  Service,  but  when  it  does 
speak  ifc  is  very  direct. 
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THE   EASTER   OFFERING. 

MB.  LLOYD  GEORGE  (fresh  from  Paris).   "I  DON'T   SAY  IT'S  A  PERFECT   EGG-   BUT  PARTS  OB 
,  AS  THE   SAYING   IS,  ARE  EXCELLENT." 
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Colonel  (back  with  his  battalion  from  front  lines— to  horsey  and  immaculate  Railway  Transport  Officer). 
THIS  MORNING  ?"  


'ENGINES  A  BIT    FIUSKI 


PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

AT  the  end  of  September  last  those 
whom  we  in  Macedonia  had  come  to 
regard  as  our  deadly  enemies  became 
our  would-be  friends  with  a  suddenness 
which  was  almost  painful.  Kultur  is 
a  leavening  influence,  and  our  spurious 
local  Hun  in  Bulgaria  is  every  bit  as 
frightful  in  war  and  as  oily  in  defeat 
as  the  genuine  article  on  the  Ehine. 

To  escape  this  unfamiliar  and  rather 
overpowering  atmosphere  of  friendli- 
ness our  section  of  the  Salonica  Force 
immediately  made  for  the  nearest  avail- 
able enemy  and  found  ourselves  at  a 
lonely  spot  on  the  Turkish  frontier. 
The  name  of  the  O.C.  Local  Bulgars 
began  with  Boris,  and  he  was  a  Candi- 
dat  Offizier  or  Cadet,  and  acting  Town 
Major.  As  an  earnest  of  good  -  will, 
he  showed  us  photos  of  his  home,  be- 
fore and  after  the  most  recent  pogrom, 
and  of  his  grandfather,  a  bandit  with  a 
flourishing  practice  in  the  Philippopolis 
district,  much  respected  locally. 

We  took  up  our  dispositions,  and 
shortly  all  officers  were  engaged  sorting 
out  the  suspicious  characters  arrested 
by  the  sentries.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  Serge 
Gotastitch  the  Serb. 


When  he  was  brought  before  me  I 
sent  for  Aristides  Papazaphiropoulos, 
our  interpreter,  and  in  the  meantime 
delivered  a  short  lecture  to  the  Sergeant- 
Major,  Quartermaster  -  Sergeant  and 
Storeman  on  the  inferiority  of  the  Bal- 
kan peoples,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  specimen  before  us,  to  whom,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  seemed  a  little 
below  himself,  I  gave  a  tot  of  rum.  He 
eyed  it  with  suspicion. 

"What's  this?"  he  asked  suddenly 
(in  English).  "  Whisky  ?  " 

I  informed  him  that  it  was  rum. 

"That's  the  goods,"  he  said,  and 
drank  it.  I  then  commenced  interro- 
gation. 

"  You  are  a  Bulgar?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Serge  cheerlessly,  "  I  am 
Serb." 

"  Serb !  Then  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"  I  hail  from  Prilep,"  he  explained. 
"  When  Bulgar  come  Prilep,  they  say, 
'  You  not  Serb ;  you  Bulgar.'  So  they 
bringit  me  here  with  others,  and  I 
workit  on  railroad.  My  family  I  not 
know  where  they  are;  no  clothes 
getting,  no  money  neither.  English 
plenty  money,"  he  added,  a  propos  of 
nothing. 

I  ignored  the  hint. 


"Then  you  are  a  prisoner  of  war?' 
I  suggested. 

"In  old  time,"  he  continued,  "Turks 
have  Prilep.  I  go  to  America  and 
workit  on  railroad  Chicago — three, 
four  year.  When  I  come  back  Turks 
take  me  for  army.  Not  liking  I  desert 
to  Serbish  army.  When  war  finish, 
Serbs  have  Prilep.  I  go  home  Serbish 
civil.  Then  this  war  start.  Bulgar 
come  to  Prilep  and  say,  '  You  Bulgar, 
you  come  work  for  us.'  You  under- 
stahn  me,  boss?  " 

"  I  must  look  into  this,"  I  said  to 
the  Sergeant-Major.  "  Send  for  the 
interpreter  and  ask  the  Bulgar  officer 
to  step  in.  He 's  just  going  past." 

Boris  arrived  with  a  salute  and  a 
charming  smile  and  listened  to  my 
tale.  Then  he  turned  a  cold  eye  on 
Serge  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
Bulgarian,  under  which  Serge  stood 
with  lifting  scalp. 

"  Sir,"  faltered  Serge,  wlion  the 
cascade  ceased,  "  I  am  liar.  All  I  said 
to  you  is  false.  I  am  good  Bulgar.  I 
hate  Serbs." 

"  Then  you  are  not,  in  fact,  a  Serb?' 
I  said. 

"  Nope,"  said  Serge,  nodding  his 
head  frantically  (the  Oriental  method 
of  negation). 
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"  Do  you  want  to  go  lionie  ?  "  I  asked 
cunningly. 

"  Sure,  boss,"  replied  lie.  "  Want  to 
go  Chicago."  ' 

Boris  .uttered  one  blasting  guttural 
and  Sorgo  receded  to  the  horizon  with 
great  rapidity.  "  You  understand,  mon 
ami,"  explained  Boris;  "he  is  really 
;i  IJulgar,  but  the  villainous  Serb  pro- 
pagandists have  taught  him  the  Serbian 
language-  and  that  be  is  Serb.  It  is 
his  duty  really  to  light  or  work  for 
Bulgaria,  just  as  it  was  ours  to  liberate 
him  and  his  other  Bulgar  brothers  in 
Serbia  from  the  yoke  of  the  Serbs.  It 
is  understood,  my  friend?  " 

"Oh,  absolutely,"  I  replied. 

Hi!  withdrew,  exchanging  a  glance 
of  hatred  witb  Aristides  Papazaphiro- 
innlos,  who  approached  saluting  with 
Hellenic  fervour. 

"  You  wish  me,  Sare?  "  he  asked. 

"I  did,"  I  answered,  and  outlined  to 
him  what  had  passed.  "Is  it  true  that 
propaganda  is,  or  are,  used  to  that 
extent?  " 

1  It  is  true,"  he  answered  sadly. 
"The  Sorb  has  much  propagandist!!, 
the  Bulgar  also.  But  in  this  case  both 
lire  liars,  since  the  population  of  Prilep 
is  rightfully  Greek." 

*          *          #  *  * 

Three   days    later    Boris    appeared 
efore  me  with  a  sullen  face. 

"  1  wish  to  complain,"  he  said.  "  You 
:iave  with  you  a  Greek,  one  Papaza- 
i)hiropoulos.  It  is  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice  that  Greeks 
should  come  into  Bulgaria.  Greeks  or 
•Serbs — it  is  expressly  stated.  I  wish 
j;o  complain." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  I  replied.  "  He 
Is  no  Greek.  He  is  a  Bulgar.  But 
[•he  cunning  Greek  propagandists  have 
aught  him  -the  Greek  language  and 
jjhat  he  is  a  Greek.  It  is  really  his 
luty  to  be  the  first  to  rush  on  to  the 

|  oil  of  his  beloved  Bulgaria " 

"  Ach ! "   said   Boris,    grinding    his 
eth ;  "you  mock  our  patriotism.    You 
|  re  an  Englishman." 
"  I  don't,"  I  replied.   "  And  I  'm  not. 
'm  French.     We  came  over  in  1066. 
rou  ask  my  aunt  at  Tunbridgtr  Wells. 
Jut    the    villainous    English    propa- 
andists  taught  me  English,  and  the 
«otch  gave  me  a   taste  for  whisky, 

nd " 

But  Boris  had  faded  away. 


Alarming  Spread  of  Cannibalism. 
"AUSTHALIANS  IN  FRANCE. 
THIKD  OF  GERMAN  ARMY  EATEN." 

Queensland  Paper. 

•uouGHLY  Experienced  Cook.    Capable 
•"king  large  family."—  Ceylon  Paper. 

"  WANTED,  Smart  Young  Man  or  Woman, 
r  frying." — Provincial  J'a/vr. 


Born  Grumller.  "FOB  OVER  FOUR  YEARS  I'VE  BATTLED  FURIOUSLY  AGAINST  A  'ARD 

AN'  BITTER  FOE.      AN'  'ERE  I  AJf  CONSTRUCT!!?'  A  WOODEN1  'ORSE  FOR  THE  CAPTIN'S  SON." 


TO  A  YOUNG   SUB. 
(By  a  late  one.) 

SUBLIME  young  Sir,   so  nuttily  com- 
placent, 

So  airy-poised  upon  thy  rubbered  feet, 

The  cynosure,  no  doubt,  of  all  adjacent 

Regard  along  that  bit  of  Eegent  Street, 

My  thanks.     In  rather  less  than  half 

a  twinkling 

Thy  lofty  air  and  high  Olympian  gaze 
Have  taught  me  that  of  which  I  had 

no  inkling 

Throughout   my   swashing    military 
days. 


I  too  (et  ego  in  Arcadia  vixi)— 
I  too  have  strolled  like  that  in  London 

town, 
Demanding    homage    from    the    very 

bricks  I 
Pressed  with  my  shoes  of  scintillating 

brown ; 
But  never  till  I  tried  the  fair  corrective 

Of  seeing  khaki  from  a  civvy  suit 
Could  I  envisage  in  its  true  perspective 
That  common  circumstance,  a  Second- 
Loot. 


Not  Dead  Yet. 

"The   Hungarian   Soviet  Government  has 
adopted  a  non-posthumous  attitude." — Globe. 


Host  (io  visitor  just  arrived).  "GET  xouB  OVERCOAT  OFF  QUICKLY,  MAN;  THEN  HE'LL  THINK  YOU  BELONG  TO  THE  HOUSE!' 


THE    PASSING    OF    GREEK. 

A  GREAT  thanksgiving  meeting  (post- 
poned till  "  Summer-time  "  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  artificial  heat)  was 
held  at  the  Albert  Hall  last  Saturday 
to  celebrate  the  dethronement  of  Greek 
at  Oxford.  Mr.  H.  G.  WELLS  presided, 
and  there  was  a  numerous  attendance. 

Mr.  WELLS,  while  he  struck  and 
maintained  a  jubilant  note  throughout 
his  eloquent  speech,  tempered  enthusi- 
asm with  caution.  The  Grecians,  he 
said,  like  the  Greeks,  were  wily  folk 
and  capable  of  shamming  dead  while 
they  were  all  the  while  scheming  and 
plotting  to  restore  their  imperilled  su- 
premacy. Indeed  he  knew  it  as  a 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  infatuated 
scholars  actually  voted  against  com- 
pulsion, simply  to  confuse  the  issue. 
Still,  for  the  moment  it  was  a  great 
victory,  a  crushing  blow  to  Oxford,  the 
stronghold  of  medievalism,  incompe- 
tence and  Hanoverianism,  and  an  im- 
mense relief  to  the  sorely-tried  phy- 
sique of  the  nation.  Eor  he  was  able 
to  assure  them,  speaking  with  the  au- 
thority of  one  who  had  taken  first-class 
honours  in  Zoology,  that  the  study  of 
Greek  more  than  anything  else  predis- 


posed people  to  influenza  by  promoting 
cachexia,  often  leading  to  arterio-scler- 
osis,  bombination  of  the  tympanum, 
and  even  astigmatism  of  the  pineal 
gland.  (Sensation.) 

Mr.  PEMBERTON  BILLING,  M.P., 
speaking  from  the  seat  of  an  aeroplane, 
said  that  he  had  found  the  little  Greek 
he  remembered  from  his  school-days 
not  only  no  help  but  a  positive  hind- 
rance to  his  advocacy  of  a  strong  Air 
policy.  The  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
as  pioneers  of  aviation  were  grossly 
exaggerated  and,  speaking  as  an  expert, 
he  denounced  these  literary  fictions  as 
so  much  hot  air.  There  were  at  least 
forty-seven  thousand  reasons  against 
Greek,  but  he  would  be  content  with 
two.  It  didn't  pay,  and  it  was  much 
harder  than  Esperanto. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX  in  a  most 
impressive  speech  said  that  he  was  no 
enemy  of  ancient  learning.  Egyptology 
was  only  a  less  favourite  recreation  with 
him  than  revolver  practice.  But  Greek 
he  could  never  abide,  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  instinct  by  the  fact  that 
at  all  the  sixteen  Courts  where  he  had 
been  received  and  decorated  Classical 
Greek  was  practically  unknown.  It 
was  the  same  in  his  travels  in  Morocco, 


Algeria,  Kabylia,  among  the  Touaregs, 
the  Senussis  and  the  pygmies  of  the 
Aruwhimi  Hinterland.  He  never  heard 
it  even  alluded  to.  Nor  had  he  found  it 
necessary  for  his  investigations  into  the 
secret  service  of  Foreign  Powers,  the 
writing  of  spy  stories,  the  forecasting 
of  the  Great  War  or  the  composition  of 
cinema  plays.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
procure  the  prohibition  of  the  study  of 
Greek  in  the  Eepublic  of  San  Marino, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  trace  the  pre- 
sent financial  crisis  in  that  State  to  his 
failure.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  BERNAED  SHAW  struck  a  some 
what  jarring  note  by  the  cynical  remark 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
modern  sensational  authors  if  Greek 
literature  were  not  only  neglected  but 
destroyed,  as  some  of  the  Classical 
authors  had  been  guilty  of  prospective 
plagiarism  on  a  large  scale.  He  knew 
this  as  a  fact,  as  he  had  been  recently 
reading  LUCIAN  in  a  crib  and  found 
him  devilish  amusing.  (Uproar  and 
cries  of  "  Shame !  ") 

A  moving  letter  was  read  from  Lord 
BEAVEEBROOK,  in  which  the  great  finan- 
cier declared  that,  in  arriving  at  the 
peerage  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  be 
had  found  his  inability  to  read  HOMER 
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Demobilised  One  (to  massing  Ituly  alout  to  make  her  exit). 
.X  S  TOES?     HE  USED  TO  BE  MY   SERGEANT-MAJOR." 


"  EXCUSE  ME.    WOULD  YOU  MIND  TREADIKG—  ACCIDENTAL-LIKE-ON  THAT 


:r>ly  in  the  original  no  handicap  or 
li  Iranco.  He  pointed  out  the  interest- 
is,  fact  that  Lord  NORTHCLIFFE,  who 
•e  lied  a  similar  elevation  at  the  age 
>(  >rty,  had  never  composed  any  Greek 
aibics,  though  his  literary  style  was 
;ii  ularly  polished. 

.  was  felt  that  any  further  speeches 
if'r  this  momentous  announcement 
fdd  inevitably  partake  of  the  nature 
if  n  anti-climax. 

he  Chairman  happily  interpreted 
h'feeling  of  the  meeting  by  hurling  a 
>  -  of  Liddell  and  Scott  on  the  floor 
if  le  platform  and  dancing  upon  it, 

the  great  assembly  soon  afterwards 
•ersed  in  a  mood  of  solemn  exulta- 

to  the  strains  of  a  Jazz  band.  As 
BWatta  observed  in  a  fine  phrase, 
[  X3  have  to-day  extinguished  the 
Q  the  Classical  firmament." 


The  Tender-hearted  Bailie. 

il  broke  down  in  the  dock,  and  while 
[ei.ng  bitterly  the  Bailie  fined  both   girls 
ten  fays."— Edinburgh  Erenimj  News. 

^"ord   Burray  of  Elibank  and    the   Hon. 
'ion  Murray,  M.P.,  have  recently  had  in- 

nd  bronchitis."— ,Scofc7j  Paper. 
rm  internal  evidence  we  gather  that 
islordship  has   not   yet   completely 

ed.  ' 


SO  SOON  FORGOT. 

[A  cinema  has  been  showing  a  picture  of 
M.  PADEREWSKI,  bearing  the  legend, "  The  new 
President  of  Poland:  once  a  world -famed 
violinist."] 

THE  President  of  POLAND 

Was  born  to  place  and  power ; 
Yet,  ere  he  found  his  mission 
In  filling  this  position, 
He  was  a  great  musician — 

Men  say  so  to  this  hour. 
But,  dash  it !  while  the  whole  laud 

Admits  his  old  repute, 
It  wonders,  "  Did  this  fellow, 
At  whom  Queen's  Hall  would  bellow, 
Perform  upon  the  'cello, 

Or  did  he  play  the  flute  ?  " 

The  day  AUGUSTUS  JOHN  is 

Created  Duke  of  Wales, 
His  countrymen  will  never 
Stop  boasting  of  how  clever 
He  is  at  Art,  whatever 

(Though  Burlington  still  rails). 
But  one  small  detail  gone  is 

From  their  forgetful  nuts ; 
Their  recollection  's  shady—- 
Did JOHN'S  artistic  heyday 
Mean  costumes  for  The  Lady 

Or  things  for  Comic  Cuts  ? 

When  HALL  CAINE  rules  a  nation 
As  Superman  of  Man, 


His  subjects  will  assure  us 
In  daily  dance  and  chorus  : 
"  Ere  HALL  presided  o'er  us, 

Men  read  him  as  they  ran. 
For  once  his  circulation 

Spread  over  Seven  Seas." 
Yet  memory  by  chance  errs 
In  these  ecstatic  dancers — • 
Oh,  did  he  edit  Answers, 

Or  write  "  Callisthenes  "  ? 


Our  Helpful  Contemporaries. 

"  But  the  most  pressing  of  all  the  questions 
with  which  the  Peace  Congress  has  to  deal  is 
tho  settlement  of  terms  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many .  "—Nottingluim  Guardian. 

"LIFE'S  LITTLE  MARVELS. 
A  family  of  eight  was  stated  to  be  living  on 
£3  a  week  in   tho  Bow  County  Court,   and 
counsel  said  it  was  a  marvel  bow  they  did  it." 
Bradford  Daily  Argus. 

It  is   supposed    that  they  take   it  in 
turns  to  sleep  on  the  Bench. 

"  A  Republic  is  derported  to  have  been  de- 
clared at  Zagazig.  In  Cairo  stdikes  have 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  public,  the 
latest  being  one  by  tho  cabddivers.  Crowds 
otteinpted  to  storm  the  Government  printing 
works,  but  were  dispersed  by  tho  military." 

Daily  Paper. 

Not,  however,  until  they  had  worked 
some  havoc  among  the  type. 
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THE    MUD    LARKS. 

I  WAS  motoring  homewards  across 
the  old  line.  A  ghost-peopled  dusk 
was  cra\Vling  over  the  devastation  and 
desolation  that  is  Vimy,  and  in  the 
distance  the  bare  hones  of  St.  Eloy 
loomed  like  a  spectre  skeleton  against 
the  frosty  after- glow.  We  hummed 
past  Thf^lus  cross-roads,  dipped  down- 
hill and,  hey  presto  !  all  of  a  sudden  I 
was  in  China.  (No,  not  Neuville-St.- 
Vanst ;  China,  China,  place  where  they 
eat  birds'-nests  and  puppy-dogs'  tails.) 
There  were  coolies  from  some  salvage 
company  all  over  the  place,  perched 
on  heaps  of  broken  masonry,  squatting 
along  the  ditch  side,  banked  ten-deep 
in  the  road — tall  villainous  -  looking 
devils,  very  intently  watching  some- 
thing. I  pulled  up,  partly  to  avoid 
killing  them  and  partly  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about. 

It  was  an  open-air  theatre.  They 
had  built  it  on  the  ruins  of  an  estam- 
inet,  roofed  it  over  with  odds  and  ends 
of  tin  and  tarpaulin,  and  the  play  was 
on.  There  was  the  orchestra  against 
the  back-cloth,  rendering  selections 
from  popular  Pekin  revues  on  the 
drum,  cymbal  and  one-stringed  fiddle. 
There  were  the  actors  apparelled  in  the 
gorgeous  costumes  of  old  Cathay  strut- 
ting mechanically  through  their  parts, 
the  female  impersonators  squeaking  in 
shrill  falsetto  and  putting  in  a  lot  of 
subtle  fan-work.  And  there  was  the 
ubiquitous  property-man  drifting  in 
and  out  among  the  performers,  setting 
his  fantastic  house  in  order.  We  were 
actually  within  a  mile  of  the  Vimy 
Eidge,  but  we  might  have  been  away 
on  the  sunny  side  of  Suez,  deep  within 
the  mysterious  heart  of  Canton  City. 

"  Good  a^  a  three-ring  circus,  ain't 
it  ?  "  said  an  English  voice  at  my  side  ; 
"  most  of  their  plays  run  on  for  nine 
months  or  so,  but  this  particular  show 
only  lasts  six  weeks,  the  merest  curtain- 
raiser." 

I  turned  towards  the  speaker  and 
looked  full  upon  the  beak  nose,  cleft 
cheek  and  bristling  red  moustache  of  an 
old  friend.  "  Good  Lord,  The  Beach- 
comber!' I  breathed.  He  started, 
peered  at  me  and  growled,  "  Captain 
Dawnay-Devenish,  if  it 's  all  the  same 
to  you,  Mister  blooming  Lieutenant." 

In  the  year  1907  John  Fanshawe 
Dawnay-Devenish  arrived  in  a  certain 
lar  Eastern  port.deckpassengeraboard 
a  Dutch  tramp  out  of  Batavia;  The 
Volendam  mate  accompanied  him  to 
the  gang-plank,  shaking  a  size  eleven 
fist :  "  Now  yous,  get,  see  ?  ...  an'  iv 
yous  gome  bag  .  .  .!"  He  ground  his 
horse-teeth  and  made  unpleasant  noises 
in  bis  throat. 


"  Shouldn't  dream  of  risking  it,  old 
dear,"  replied  John  Fanshawe  plea- 
santly, "  not  on  your  venerable  coffee- 
grinder  anyhow — not  until  she  gets  a 
navigator."  He  kissed  his  nicotined 
fingers  to  the  exploding  Hollander  and 
strolled  off  down  the  wharf,  whistling 
"Nun  trink  ich  Schnapps." 

Arrived  in  the  European  quarter  he 
smoothed  what  creases  he  could  out  of 
his  sole  suit  of  drills,  whitened  his 
soggy  topee  and  frayed  canvas  shoes 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  purloined  from 
a  billiard  saloon,  bluffed  a  drink  out 
of  an  inebriated  ship's  engineer  and 
snatched  a  free  lunch  on  the  strength 
of  it.  Thus  fortified  he  visited  the 
British  Consul,  and  by  means  of  some- 
what soiled  letters  proved  that  he  really 
was  a  Dawnay-Devenish  of  the  Dorset 
Dawnay-Devenishes  (who  should  be  in 
no  way  confused  with  the  Devenish- 
Dawnays  of  Chipping-Banbury  or  the 
Devenishe-d'Awnay-Dawnays  of  Upper 
Tooting  ;  the  Dorset  branch  alone 
possessing  the  privilege,  granted  by 
letters  patent  of  ETHELRED  the  Un- 
ready, of  drinking  the  King's  bath- 
water every  Maundav  Tuesday  of  Leap 
Year). 

Awed  by  the  name— was  there  not  a 
Dawnay-Devenish  occupying  a  plump 
armchair  in  the  Colonial  Office  at  the 
time? — the  Consul  parted  with  five 
hundred  dollars  (Mex.).  Next  time  the 
yield  was  not  so  satisfactory,  not  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  At  the 
end  of  a  month,  the  Consul  having 
proved  a  broken  reed  only  good  for  five- 
dollar  touches  at  considerable  intervals, 
it  behoved  our  hero  to  seek  some  fresh 
source  of  income.  He  cast  up  -  river 
in  search  of  it  and  disappeared  from 
civilised  ken  for  seven  merciful  years. 

In  June,  1914,  he  beat  back  into  port 
in  a  fancifully  decorated  junk,  minus 
one  ear  and  two  fingers,  but  plus  a 
cargo  of  jingling  genuine  money.  He 
hired  the  bridal  suite  in  the  leading 
hotel,  got  hold  of  a  fleet  of  motor  cars 
and  a  host  of  boon  companions,  lived 
on  a  diet  of  champagne  cocktails  and 
splashed  himself  about  with  the  care- 
free abandon  of  a  dancing  dervish. 

By  the  middle  of  July  he  was  "  on 
the  beach  "  again  and  once  more  began 
to  haunt  the  Consular  office  babbling  of 
his  influential  relations  and  his  "  tem- 
porary embarrassment." 

When  war  broke  out  he  had  thrown 
up  the  sponge  altogether  and  "gone 
yellow";  was  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  among  the  Chinese.  At  the  end 
of  August  a  ship  touched  at  that  Far 
Eastern  port,  picking  up  volunteers  for 
the  Western  Front.  The  port  con- 
tributed a  goodly  number,  but  there 
remained  one  berth  vacant.  The  lon<r- 
suffering  Consul  had  a  stroke  of  inspir- 


ation.  Here  was  a  means  of  afc  once 
swelling  the  man-power  of  his  country 
and  ridding  himself  of  a  pestilent  ne'er- 
do-well.  His  boys,  searching  far  and 
wide,  discovered  John  Fanshawe  in  the 
back  premises  of  a  Malay  go-down 
oblivious  to  all  things,  and  bore  him 
inanimate  aboard  ship. 

In  this  manner  did  our  hero  answer 
The  Call. 

In  due  course  he  appeared  in  our 
reserve  squadron  and  was  detailed  to 
my  troop.  It  did  not  take  me  many 
days  to  realise  that  I  was  up  against 
the  most  practised  malingerer  in  the 
British  (or  any  other)  army.  Did  a 
fatigue  prove  too  irksome;  did  the 
jumps  in  the  riding-school  loom  too 
large;  did  the  Serjeant  speak  a  harsh 
word  unto  him,  "The  Beachcomber" 
promptly  went  sick.  Malaria  was  hia 
long  suit.  By  aid  of  black  arts  learned 
during  those  seven  years  sojourning 
with  the  heathen  Chinee  he  could 
switch  malaria  (or  a  plausible  imitation 
of  it)  on  or  off  at  will  and  fool  the 
M.O.'s  every  time.  I  used  to  interview 
them  about  it,  hut  got  scant  sympathy. 
The  Healers'  Union  brooks  no  inter- 
ference from  outsiders. 

"Look   here,    that   brute's   bluffing  i 
you,"  I  would  protest. 

To  which  they  would  make  reply. 
"Can  you  give  us  any  scieutili. 
planation  of  hosv  a  man  can  fake  his 
pulse  and  increase  his  temperature  to 
102°  by  taking  thought?  You  can't? 
No,  we  didn't  suppose  you  could.  Good 
day." 

One  person,  however,  I  did  succeed 
in  convincing,  and  that  was  the  C.O., 
who  knew  his  East.  "Very  good," 
said  he.  "  If  the  skunk  won't  be  trained 
he  shall  go  untrained.  Ho  sails  for 
France  with  the  next  draft." 

Nevertheless  our  friend  did  not  sail 
with  the  next  draft.  Ten  minutes  after 
being  warned  for  it,  the  old  complaint 
caught  him  again,  and  when  the  Iwim 
played  our  lads  out  of  barracks  he  was 
snugly  tucked  away  in  sick-bay  with 
sweet  girl  V.A.D.'s  coaxing  him  to 
nibble  a  little  calves-foot  jelly  and  keep 
his  strength  up.  Nor  did"  he  figure 
among  either  of  the  two  subsequent 
drafts  ;  his  malaria  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
I  went  back  to  the  land  of  fireworks 
at  the  head  of  one  of  these  drafts 
myself,  freely  admitting  that  John 
Fanshawe  had  the  best  of  the  joke.  Ho 
waved  me  farewell  out  of  the  hospital 
window  by  way  of  emphasising  this. 

The  Babe  followed  me  out  shortly 
after,  bringing  about  fifty  men  with 
him.  He  strolled  into  Mess  one  even- 
ing and  mentioned  quite  casually  that 
The  Beachcomber  was  in  camp. 

"  How  did  you  manage  it  ? "  we 
chorused  in  wonder. 
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OUR  COURTEOUS  TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 


ili/  Magnate.  "  YOU'VE  CUT  MB  OFF!     HELL!! 


Sweet  Voice  from  tlie  other  end.  "THAT  WILL  BE  A  TRU.NK  CALL. 


Heard  the  story  of  his  leaving 
ina  and  repeated  the  dose,"  the  Babe 
lied.  "Just  before  the  draft  was 
ferried,  my  batman  led  him  down  to 
•iioney's  shebeen  and  treated  him  to 
ft  run  of  his  throat — at  my  expense. 
I  came  all  the  way  as  baggage." 
•thus  did  John  Fanshawe  complete 
ft  second  stage  of  his  journey  to  the 
•tr.  He  did  not  remain  with  us  long, 
h  vcver ;  a  fortnight  at  the  most, 
f  vVe  were  doing  some  digging  at  the 
Me,  night-work,  up  forward,  in  clay 
•  glutinous  it  would  not  leave  the 
Blvels  and  had  mainly  to  be  clawed 
01  by  hand — filthy,  back-breaking, 
hn-t-ronding  labour.  On  calling  the 
K  one  dawn  I  found  that  TheBeach- 
cober  was  missing. 

Anybody  seen  anything  of  him  ?  " 
I  ;ked. 

Yessir,  I  did,"  a  man  replied,  and 
sjt  disgustedly. 

Well,"  I  inquired,  "was  he  hit  or 
Mithing ?  " 

he  man  grunted,  "  No,  Sir ;  I  don't 
t>b  k  'e  was  'it ;  I  think  'e  was  fed  up. 
'Cll  this  war,  do  they?'  says  'e  to 
mi  '  I  call  it  blawsted  WORK  ! '  I  told 
'into  get  on  wiv  it  an'  do  'is  whack. 


'E  chucks  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of 
muck  and  then  sits  down.  '  I  can  feel 
me  damned  ol'  malaria  creepin'  over 
me  again,  Jim,'  says  'e.  '  Noticed  a 
Red  Cross  outfit  iu  the  valley;  think 
I  '11  be  totterin'  along  there,'  says  'e. 
'  So  long.'  And  that  was  the  last  the 
regiment  saw  of  its  Beachcomber. 

"  Have  it  as  you  like,  Captain  Dawnay- 
Devenish,"  I  said,  "  but  before  I  go 
tell  me,  how  did  you  wangle  this  job  ?  " 

"  Any  affair  of  yours  ?  "  he  sneered. 

"  No,"  I  admitted ;  "  still  I  'm  inter- 
ested." 

He  laughed  unpleasantly.  "  Yes,  you 
would  be.  Always  infernally  keen  on 
minding  my  business  for  me,  weren't 
you  ?  Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  was 
convalescing  when  these  same  Chows 
started  a  pogrom  in  the  next  camp. 
I  stopped  it,  and  the  powers — who  were 
scared  stiff — tacked  a  stripe  on  me  and 
told  me  to  tarry  on." 

"That  accounts  for  the  stripe,"  said 
I ;  "  but  what  of  the  stars  ?  " 

"  Oh,  them !  We  were  behind  the 
line  down  south  last  year  laying  a  toy 
railway  when  the  Hun  broke  clean 
through  in  a  fog.  Remember?  I  pulled 


the  Chinks  together  and  we  skipped 
'em.     That's  .all." 

"Good  Lord,  that  wasn't  you,  was 
it?"  I  cried.  "Set  about  'em  with 
picks  and  shovels,  shrieking  Chinese 
war-cries  and  chopped  'em  to  bits. 
Oh,  splendid!  But  how  on  earth  did 
you  rouse  these  tame  coolies  to  it  ?  " 

The  Beachcomber  tugged  his  red 
moustache  and  laughed  deprecatingly. 
"  It  wasn't  very  difficult  really.  You 
see,  these  birds  of  mine  are  only  tem- 
porary coolies.  In  civilian  life  they  're 
mostly  river  pirates,  Tong-nghters  and 
suchlike  professional  cut-throats.  Kill- 
ing comes  natural  to  'em.  They  only 
wanted  somebody  who  could  organize 
and  lead  'em." 

"  And  you  could  ?  " 

The  Beachcomber  drew  himself  up 
proudly. 

"I  should  hope  so.     Wasn't  I  their 
Pirate  King  for  seven  long  years  ?  " 
PATLANDEB. 

Self-Determination  in  Devon. 

"  At  a  public  meeting  at  Barnstaple,  the 
Vicar  presiding,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  local 
branch  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

Western  Morning  News. 
Won't  WILSON  be  bucked  ? 
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Little  Girl  (in  foreground).  "MoTHEn,  I  SUPPOSE  THE  BRIDEGROOM  MUST  COME  TO  HIS  WEDDING? 


THE    LAST   WATCH 

THE  band  of  dawn  is  on  the  door 

That  seals  the  dolorous  arch  of  night; 
Dim  gardens  and  hushed  groves  once  more 

Dream  of  the  half-forgotten  light ; 
Yet  all  the  ancient  fires  are  cold 

On  altars  battered  and  forlorn, 
And  men  grope  still  for  gauds  of  gold, 

Oblivious  of  the  imminent  morn. 

When  comes  the  dawn?     Its  unseen  dew 

Distils  on  folded  swath  and  iriound, 
Where  grass  is  deep  or  sods  are  new, 

And  branches  shake  without  a  sound ; 
Where,  numberless  and  low  and  grey, 

The  furrows  lessen  to  the  sky ; 
There  sleep  the  sons  of  England,  they 

Who  died  that  England  should  not  die. 

Better — ah,  better  for  us  all, 

For  them  who  sleep  and  us  who  wake, 
That  never  bird  at  dawn  should  call 

Nor  golden  foarn  of  morning  break  ; 
That  on  one  high  cairn  of  the  dead 

The  ultimate  light  should  be  unsealed, 
Than  that  the  world  should  live  unled, 

Unchanged,  unpurified,  unhealed. 

Life  and  all  things  that  make  it  fail- 
Men  gave  that  better  lives  might  be; 

They  went  exulting  and  aware 
Forth  to  the  great  discovery ; 


OF    THE    NIGHT. 

But  who  will  prize  life  over-much 
Or  deem  that  death  comes  over-soon 

If  hands  of  fools  and  barterers  touch 
The  architrave  of  Hope  half-hewn ! 

Under  a  brave  new  baldachin, 

New  robes  drooped  o'er  their  crimson  feet, 
The  old  unaltered  twain  begin 

Tlieir  ride  along  the  embannered  street ; 
With  golden  charms  for  men  to  kiss 

A-swing  from  wrist  and  bridle-rein, 
The  brethren  Pride  and  Avarice, 

The  monarchs  of  the  world  again. 

If  this  thing  be  and  no  new  world 

Rise  from  the  old  dead  world  beneath, 
Then  morning's  chaplet  seven-pearled 

Is  made  the  bauble-crest  of  death  ; 
All  dreams  belied,  all  vows  made  void, 

Pale  Hope  a  wingless  fugitive, 
And  man  a  stumbling  anthropoid — 

Can  these  things  be  if  England  live? 

If  England  live,  the  anarch  tide 
•    Shall  lose  itself  among  her  waves, 
And  the  grey  earth  be  glorified 

By  the  young  blossom  on  her  graves; 
And  by  her  grace  no  power  shall  part 

Fulfilment  from  the  dreams  that  were, 
If  still  the  music  of  her  heart 

Be  theirs  who  lived  and  died  for  her,      D.  M,  S. 
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THE   DOVE  AT   SEA. 


BIRD  OF  PEACE.  "EXCUSE    ME,    BUT    IS    THIS    THE    ARK?" 

MAN  OF  WAB.    "DUNNO    NOTHIN'    ABOUT    NO    ARK;    BUT    WE'RE    FOR    ARK- ANGEL,    IF 
THAT'S    ANY    USE    TO    YOU." 
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ESSENCE     OF     PARLIAMENT. 


Sultan  Addison  (Iris  mind  on  the  liotlse  famine),  "TELi,  ME  THE  STOBY  OP  THE  PALACE  BUILT  IN  A  SINGLE  NIGHT." 


Monday,  April  7th. — The  FIRST  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  WORKS  is  determined  that 
there  shall  be  no  slack  time  in  the 
furniture-removing  industry.  To  that 
end  he  is  arranging  that  the  business- 
premises  in  Kingsway  now  being  va- 
cated by  the  Government  shall  be  tilled 
by  the  Commission  Internationale  de 
Eavitaillement,  that  the  Commission's 
old  premises  shall  then  be  occupied  by 
the  Air  Ministry,  and  that  the  Hotel 
i  Cecil  shall  then  be  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal owners — unless,  of  course,  it  should 
be  wanted  by  the  Department  lately 
housed  in  Kingsway.  "  Musical  chairs," 
muttered  Colonel  WEDGWOOD. 

That  was  not  the  lion,  and  gallant 
Member's  only  contribution  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  proceedings.  He  essayed 
to  move  the  adjournment  in  order  to 
discuss  the  situation  of  our  troops  in 
Russia,  but  was  reminded  that  there 
was  already  a  motion  on  the  Order 
Paper  dealing  with  that  subject  and 
standing  in  his  own  name.  An  attempt 
to  perform  the  difficult  manoeuvre  of 
getting  out  of  his  own  light  was  frus- 
trated by  the  SPEAKER,  who,  to  the 
argument  that  the  motion  on  the  Paper 
dealt  with  a  wider  subject,  replied 
"  Ma/us  in  se  minus  continet."  Over- 
whelmed by  this  display  of  erudition, 
the  victim  murmured  "Der  Tag ! "  and 
collapsed. 

In  moving  the  Second  Reading  of  the 


Housing  Bill  Dr.  ADDISON  thought  it 
necessary  to  disclaim  any  intention  of 
posing  as  "  an  Oriental  potentate," 
modestly  adding,  "I  do  not  look  the 
part."  Ho  has,  however,  one  character- 
istic of  the  Eastern  ruler,  namely,  a 
delight  in  long  stories.  It  took  him 
two  hours  to  tell  the  House  in  melan- 
choly monotone  all  about  the  defects 
of  our  present  system  and  his  proposals 
for  removing  them.  Unfortunately  he 
has  not  the  Oriental  gift  of  transform- 
ing slums  into  palaces  in  a  sing '3  night, 
but  hopes  to  produce  a  similar  effect 
by  treating  the  local  authorities  with 
a  judicious  mixture  of  subsidies  and 
ginger. 

Tuesday,  April  8th. — Congratulations 
to  Lord  ASKWITH  on  taking  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  condolences 
(in  advance)  to  those  foreign  journals 
which  will  inevitably  announce  that 
the  OX-PRIME  MINISTER  has  overcome 
his  objections  to  taking  a  peerage. 

Lord  BUCKMASTER'S  futile  attempt  to 
resist  the  passage  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Bill  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
epigrammatic  description  of  the  present 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOB  WAR — "a 
man  of  great  capacity,  a  man  of  most 
restless  and  versatile  energy  and  un- 
conquerable will,  and  of  the  most  vivid 
and  most  illimitable  and  elusive  vision 
of  any  politician  of  recent  time." 
Several  public  schoolmasters,  I  under- 


stand, have  already  noted  its  possibili- 
ties as  a  suitable  extract  for  translation 
into  Tacitean  Latin. 

Lord  CURZON  hastened  to  assure  Lord 
BUCKMASTER  that,  though  deprived  of 
his  co-operation,  the  present  Cabinet 
thought  itself  equal  to  coping  with 
Mr.  CHURCHILL.  As  for  the  Bill,  there 
were  still  storm-clouds  over  Europe  that 
might  break  at  any  moment ;  and  every 
threatened  nationality  was  uttering  the 
same  cry,  "Send  us  British  troops." 
Although  we  could  not  respond  to  all 
these  appeals,  we  must  have  the  power 
to  give  aid  when  the  circumstances 
required  it. 

Some  of  our  warriors  are  already  ex- 
periencing the  horrors  of  peace.  Mr. 
CHURCHILL  has  promised  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  case  of  the  officer  who 
sent  a  hundred  -  word  telegram  —  at 
Government  expense  —  about  a  dog; 
and  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  on  his  attention 
being  called  to  the  forty-three  motor- 
cars still  in  use  by  the  War  Office,  gave 
an  answer  which  implied  an  impending 
slump  in  joy-rides. 

Sir  MARTIN  CON  WAY'S  anxiety  that 
an  "  archaeologically-qualified  official " 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Mesopotamia  was  relieved  by  Mr. 
FISHER.  Such  an  official  had  already 
been  sent  out — not  from  the  War  Office, 
where  all  the  "  archaeologically  quali- 
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tied"  are  presumably  too  busy — but 
from  the  British  Museum.  Part  of  his 
work  had  been  kindly  done  for  him  bv 
the  German  scientists,  who  had  col- 
lected ninety  cases  of  specimens,  now 
in  our  hands.  The  removal  of  bricks 
or  other  antiquities  had  long  been  for- 
bidden— rather  a  blow  to  Dr.  ADDISON, 
who  in  the  present  shortage  of  building 
material  is  very  envious  of  the  new 
Bavarian  Government  with  a  bricklayer 
at  its  head. 

Wednesday,  April  9th. — In  the  Com- 
mons Dr.  MACNAMARA  announced  that 
the  Admiralty  did  not  propose  to  per- 
petuate the  title  "Grand  Fleet"  for 
the  principal  squadron  of  His  Majesty's 
Navy.  The  Grand  Fleet  is  now  a  part  of 
the  history  that  it  did  so  much  to  make. 

On  the  Third  Reading  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  Bill 
Mr.  J.  II.  THOMAS  made  a 
rather  ungracious  allusion  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 
De  moribundis  nil  nisi  bammi 
should  have  been  his  motto, 
especially  as  the  old  Depart- 
ment has  done  splendid  work 
(and  never  better  than  in  re- 
cent times  under  Sir  HORACE 
MONBO)  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  His  Majesty's 
lieges. 

If  words  were  as  effective 
as  bullets  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment inRussia  would  have 
but  a  brief  existence.    The 
rumour  that  LENIN  had  made 
overtures  to  the  Allies  moved 
Mr.  CLEM  EDWARDS  to  a  dis- . 
play  of  virtuous  vituperation 
that  Mr.  BOTTOMLEY  found 
it  difficult  to  equal,  though  he 
did  his  best.     Even  Colonel 
WEDGWOOD,  though  he  evidently  thinks 
we  ought  to  make  peace  with  LENIN 
indignantly  repudiated  the  suggestion 
that  he  himself  is  a  Bolshevist.     To- 
wards the  close  of  the  evening   the 
HOME  SECRETARY  declared  that  no  pro- 
posals from  LENIN    had  reached  our 
delegates  in  Paris— a  statement  which, 
if  made  a  few  hours  earlier,  would  have 
rendered  the  debate  superfluous.     In 
his  opinion   the  proposals,    whatever 
they    may   be,   had    been   "made    in 
Germany"  and  should  be  excluded  as 
goods  of  enemy  origin.    His  statement 
that    he    was    deporting    Bolshevists 
every  day  was  satisfactory  so  far  as  it 
went,  but   left   the  House  wondering 
iow  they  had  been  permitted  to  <?et 
here. 

Thursday,  April  IQth.— The  House 
does  not  feel  quite  the  same  without  its 
BONAR,  who  has  once  more  flown  off 
to  Paris.  Question  after  Question  was 
;'  postponed  "  for  his  return.  We  wore 


releasing  Charles  the  First  from  intern- 
ment was  due  to  the  necessity  of  repair- 
ing sundry,  damages  to  his  fabric,  due, 
I  understand,  not  to  Zeppelins  or 
Gothas,  but  to  the  corroding  tooth  of 
Time. 

Several  Questions  regarding  an  explo- 
sive magazine  at  Dinas  Mawddwy  have 
lately  been  addressed  to  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions.  Hitherto  they  have  re- 
ceived rather  cryptic  replies,  no  one  in 
the  Department  apparently  being  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  the  name.  But 
this  afternoon  Mr.  HOPE,  after  a  few 
preliminary  sentences  to  get  his  voice 
into  condition,  boldly  blurted  out, 
"Dinnus  Mouthwy,"  and  received  the 
tribute  which  the  House  always  pays 
to  true  courage. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  NOTES. 
GOVERNMENT  unemployees  at  present 
engaged  in  drawing  their  weekly  dona- 
tion are  requested  to  call  at  the  Labour 
Exchange  every  day  at  10  A.M.  Morn- 
ing dress. 

It  is  not  permissible  for  applicants  to 
send  their  wives,  valets  or  chauffeurs  to 
represent  them. 

Smoking  is  not  prohibited,  hut  appli- 
cants are  requested  not  to  offer  tobacco, 
cigarettes  or  cigars  to  the  officials. 

Arrangements  are  to  be  made  to 
provide  entertainment  by  means  of 
concert  parties  and  motor-trips ;  also 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  in  which, 
to  avoid  annoyance,  the  "  Situations 

Vacant"   column   has    been 

blacked  out. 

It  is  desirable  that  appli- 
cants should  not  wear  fur 
coats.  The  present  fashion 
does  not  go  beyond  a  grey 
tweed  lounge  suit,  with  white 
spats  and  velours  hat. 

A  limited  number  of  open- 
ings are  offered  to  any  who 
care  to  act  as  batmen  to  un- 
employed munition-workers. 

A  doctor  is  in  future  to 
be  kept  at  every  Labour  Ex- 
change to  render  first-aid  to 
those  who  should  be  offered 
a  situation. 

Applicants  are  requested 
not  to  tease  the  officials. 


MODIFIED    MOTOR    FACILITIES. 
STAFF-OFFICERS  PASSING  THROUGH  WHITEHALL  ON  THE 
LUNCHEON. 

The  LEADER  OP  THE  OPPOSITION 
hitherto  a  dual  personality,  is  now 
three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one. 
Mr.  GEORGE  LAMBERT  has  accepted  the 
leadership  of  a  new  Liberal  Party,  and 
with  Colonel  GODFREY  COLLINS  and 
Mr.  ALBION  RICHARDSON  as  his  atten- 
dant Whips,  duly  took  his  seat  upon 
the  Front  Bench.  Someone  challenged 
the  intrusion  of  non-Privy  Councillors 
into  that  sacred  precinct.  But  the 
SPEAKER  dismissed  the  objection  with 
the  remark,  ••  There  is  more  room  upon 
that  bench  than  on  any  other,  you 
know."  It  is  expected  that,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "Wee  Frees,"  the 
new  Party  will  be  known  as  the  "  Auld 
Lichts."  ===—-—_ 

"It  is  impossible  to  plough  on  account  of 
i    T  nu"lber  o£  vmexploded  shells  and 
bombs  buned  in  the   soil.     These  are  now 
being  employed  by  the  Engineers." 

Evening  Paper.    - 
We  trust  they  will  manage  to  avoid  the 

:>*ri  Hi  f  »,%»-,„  1     I1   .  .  _  t    i  1 
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ntormed,  however,  that  the  delay  in 


traditional  fate  of  the  en 


Jargon. 

From  a  speech  at  a  Medical 
m  WAY  TO   conference  :— 

"He  was  ashamed  of  the  term 
•  shell-shock;'  It  was  a  bad  word,  and  should  be 
wiped  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  every  scientific 
man.  It  was  really  molecular  abnormality  of 
the  nervous  system,  characterised  by  abnormal 
reactions  to  ordinary;  stimuli.''— Daily  Paper, 
We  must  try  to  remember  this. 

A  Modest  Estimate. 
From  a  publisher's  advertisement  :— 

"Baroness  Orczy  lias  laid  the  world  under  a 
fresh  debt  of  gratitude.     7/-  net." 

"  Times"  Literary  Supplement. 

"The  question  one  could  naturally  put  is, 
Has  the  millennium  arrived,  when  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  shall  lay  together?  '  " 

Monthly  Paper. 

Let 's  hope,  at  all  events,  that  the  pro- 
duce won't  be  a  cockatrice's  egg. 

"This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Robert  Southey  in  1843.  Perhaps  his  most 
celebrated  poem  is  the  delightful  '  Ode  to  a 
ikylark,'  the  beginning  of  which  'Hail  to 
thee,  blithe  spirit,'  is  known  to  every  school 
child." — New  York  Ei-eniny  Journal. 
It  seems  that  Truth  still  stands  in  need 
of  propaganda  in  America. 
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4wal0ur  PhotograpJwr  (on  a  conducted  tour  in  France).   "CHARMING  SPOT;  BUT  RATHER  DISAPPOINTING.    I  QUITE  HOPED  IT  WOCLD 

HAVK    BEKN"   ALL   SMASHED   UP." 


FINANCIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Tin-;  decision  of  The  Westminster 
'azette  to  return  to  its  old  figure  of  a 
jnuy  must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
i'ices  generally  are  coming  down.  On 
10  contrary  there  is  every  indication 
mt  they  are  rising  and  will  still  rise, 
>  the  following  symptomatic  scraps  of 
•\vs,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
nintry,  go  to  prove  : — 

The  First   Commissioner   of   Oaths 

that   "  twopenny  damns  "  will, 

itil  further  notice.be  eight-pence  each. 

A  schoolmaster  in  Birmingham  who 
'opounded  the  old  question  about  a 
si-ring  and  a  half  costing  three  half- 
lias  been  put  under  restraint  as 
dangerous  lunatic. 


If  the  information  that  reaches  us 
bin  a  little  bird  is  correct,  a  boycott 
'  sparrows  is  in  progress,  owing  to 
loir  inveterate  habit  of  saying,  "Cheep ! 
beep!" 

HEINEMANN  announces  that,  as 

iaoncession  to  modern  susceptibilities, 

has   decided   to   alter   the   title   of 

1 I'.RGESHEi.MEu's  successful  novel, 

hree  Black  Penny s  to  The  Time 

Sack  Half-crowns. 


All  guinea-pigs  and  guinea-fowls  will 
from  the  present  date  onwards  be  two 
guineas.  

In  the  best  profiteering  circles  cigars 
are  now  lighted  with  spills  made  of  one- 
pound  notes,  instead  of,  as  during  the 
war,  ten-shilling  ones. 

A  well-known  orchestral  leader  states 
that  there  is  a  serious  movement  afoot 
to  popularise  "The  Dear  Home  Land  " 
as  an  encore  for  the  National  Anthem. 


The  legal  profession  has  long  been 
concerned  by  the  fact  that  lawyers'  fees 
remain  so  fixed  in  a  world  given  over 
to  flux.  It  has  now  been  decided  that, 
although  the  fees  shall  remain  the 
same,  less  value  shall  be  given.  For 
six-and-eightpeuce  a  solicitor  will  in 
future  give  only  half  his  attention,  by 
listening  with  only  one  ear. 

Commercial  Candour. 

"EGGS  FOR   SALE. 

Why  go  out  of to  be  swindled  ?    Come 

to  the Poultry  Farm." 

"IN   MY  GARDEN. 

April  4. — Now  is   a  suitable  time  to  saw 
sweet  peas." — Daily  Mirror. 
When  the  stalks  are  very  strong  we 
always  use  an  axe. 


L'ALLEGEO. 

HASTE  theo,  Peace,  and  bring  with 

thee 

Food  and  old  festivity, 
Bread  and  sugar  white  as  snow, 
The  bacon  that  we  used  to  know, 
Apples  cheap,  and  eggs  and  meat, 
Dainty  cakes  with  icing  sweet, 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with 

thee 
The  mountain  nymph  (not  much 

U.  P.). 

Come,  and  sip  it  as  you  go, 
And  let  my  not-too-gouty  toe 
Join  the  dance  with  them  and  thee 
In  sweet  unrationed  revelry  ; 
While  the  grocer,  free  of  care, 
Bustles  blithe  and  debonair, 
And  the  milkman  lilts  his  lay, 
And  the  butcher  beams  all  day, 
And  every  warrior  tells  his  tale 
Over  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 
Peace,  if  thou  canst  really  bring 
These  delights,  do  haste,  old  thing. 


"  WINTKB  SPOUTS  is  FRANCE. — Sledges  were 
constructed  out  of  empty  ration-boxes,  whilst 
the  old  flappers  ,used  for  dispersing  poison-gas 
from  dug-outs  did  duty  as  snow-shoes." 

Daily  Paper. 
The  young  flappers  were  no  doubt  bet- 
ter engaged. 


CHARIVAEI. 


me  out  of  that  tight  corner  at  Guille- 
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PINK    GEORGETTE. 

Joyce,  at  breakfast  that  morning,  had 
announced  firmly  that  if  1  really  loved 
her  1  would  take  the  pattern  up  to 
town  with  me  and  "see  what  I  could 
do."  What  she  failed  to  realise  was 
that,  if  I  ventured  alone  into  the  midst 
of  so  intimately  feminine  a  world  as 
Bibby  and  Eenns'  for  the  purpose  of 
matching  stuff  called  Pink  Georgette, 
I  should  become  practically  incapable 
of  doing  anything  at  all. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  about 
the  whole  nerve-racking  business  was 
that  he  found  me  as  soon  as  he  did. 

"Good  afternoon,  Sir,"  he  said  in  a 
most  ingratiating  voice.  "What  can 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you, 
Sir?" 

He  was  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  a  perfectly 
waxed  moustache  and 
a  faultless  frock-coat. 
He  bowed  before  me 
with  a  sort  of  solicitous 
curve  to  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  the  way 
he  massaged  one  hand 
with  the  other  had  a 
highly  soothing  effect. 

"Pinkgeorgette.Sir? 
Certainly,  Sir."  To  my 
inexpressible  relief  he 
seemed  to  consider  it 
the  most  likely  request 
in  the  world.  < 

A  moment  before  I 
had  been  drifting  hope- 
lessly, in  a  state  of 
most  acute  self  -  con- 
sciousness. But  with 
him  to  guide  me  I  set 
off  quite  boldly. 

At  what  proved  to  be  exactly  the 
right  spot  he  paused. 

"Miss  Eobinson,"  he  called;  "pink 

georgette." 
w;n,  „  , 


AAJ  I^WIAU~  -     o  ,     1         1     •  1_          f  1 

mont.  That  was  a  valuable  bit  of  work, 
Sergeant,  but  nothing  to  this— simply 
nothing!" 

The  solicitous  curve  had  straightened 
out  from  his  broad  shoulders.  His 
hands  had  ceased  their  soothing  mas- 
sage. His  heels  were  together,  his  arms 
glued  to  his  sides,  his  eyes  glaring  at  a 
fixed  point  directly  over  the  top  of  my 
head. 

"Thought  it  was  you,  Sir,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  you.  But  of  course  I  wasn't 
going  to  say  anything  till  you  did."  It 
was  not  the  ingratiating  voice  now,  but 
that  rasping  half-whisper  he  always 
used  for  nocturnal  corrferences  in  the 
front  line.  "  Never  heard  anything  of 
you,  Sir,  since  you  went  down  with  a 
Blighty  after  Guillemont.  Beg  your 


charmeuse,  ninons  and  crepe-de-Chines 
to  be  unrivalled  in  town,  Sir.  A  little 
damp  under  foot  to-day,  Sir,  but  warmer, 
I  think — distinctly  warmer.  Yes,  Sir. 
Thank  you,  Sir,  Good  day,  Sir." 

And  Sergeant  Steel  (D.C.M.  and  four 
chevrons)  bowed  me  into  the  street. 


"I  DON'T  THINK  I  CAEE  ABOUT  THAT  ONE.    Il  MAKES  ME  LOOK  LIKE  ONE  Or 
THESE  'ERE  SPANISH  DANCERS." 


pardon,  Sir,  but  you  looked  a  bit  windy 
as  you  came  in  just  now,  so  I  thought 
I  'd  keep  in  support.  .  .  .  Yes,  Sir,  got 
my  ticket  last  month— -only  been  back 


With  a  polite  introductory  wave  of  j  on  my  old  job  a  fortnight." 


the  hand  he  motioned  me  towards  the 
lady.  He  hovered  about,  near  by,  whilst 
I  opened  the  bit  of  tissue-paper  con- 
taining the  pattern  and  murmured  my 
needs  to  Miss  Eobinson.  His  very 
presence  gave  me  confidence. 

When  it  was  all  over  he  came  up  and 
led  me  away.  As  we  emerged  into  the 
stronger  light  near  the  door  I  peered  at 


I  tapped  the  parcel  that  Miss  Bobin- 
son's  own  fair  hands  had  made  up  for 
me. 

"  This  a  good  issue,  Sergeant  ?  "  I 
said.  "Sound  and  reliable  and  all 
that?" 

"Couldn't  be  better,  Sir.  I  had  my 
eye  on  her.  We  only  drew  it  ourselves 
lately.  That 's  the  stuff  to  give  'em. 


him  closely.    Then  I  touched  him  on  |  You  can  safely  carry  on  with  that,  Sir ... 
the  arm  and  beckoned  him  behind  a 
couple  of  Paris  models. 


a  perfect  match  .  .  .  exquisite  blending 


of  colour 


those  art  shades  are  to 


I  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  wrung  it 
fervently. 

"  Sergeant  Steel,"  I  said,  "  you  always 
did  have  the  knack  of  being  in  exactly 

the  right  spot  at  the  right  moment.     I  j  returned  to  his   broad   shoulders,  his 
haven't  set  eyes  on  you  since  that  very  voice  was  ingratiating  again, 
hot  day  in  '16,  when  you  brought  up       "  We  have  a  large  range  of  all  the 
the  remnants  of  14  platoon  and  pulled  daintiest    materials.       I    believe 


be  very  fashionable  this  season,  I  assure 
you,  Sir." 

Imperceptibly  his  hands  had  resumed 
their  massage,  the  solicitous  curve  had 
shoulders, 


our 


LITERARY    GOSSIP. 

MR.  WELLS  has  a  new  volume  of  col- 
lected Prefaces  coming  out  this  week, 
with  an  Introduction  and  an  Epilogue 
by  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  Joan  and  Peter,  a 
comparatively  early  work  of  Mr.  WKI. 
— it  was  published,  if  our  memory 
serves  us,  before  the  Armistice — hand- 
some acknowledgment  was  made  of 
Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON'S  administrative 
ability  and  high  aims; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  in  the  long 
interval  th  at  hasolapsed 
nothing  has  occurred  to 
modify  their  mutual 
admiration. 

*  *  * 

The  firm  of  Black  and 
Green  will  shortly  pub- 
lish Lord  DYSART'S 
monumental  mono- 
graph on  China  Tea: 
the  Universal  Antidote. 
Lord  DYSART  estab- 
lishes the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  word  "dys- 
pepsia" was  practically 
unknown  until  the  in- 
troduction of  Indian 
and  Ceylon  tea.  Mr. 
VVELLS,  who  contri- 
butes an  illuminating 
Preface,  points  out  that 
the  troubles  of  Eussia  are  entirely  due 
to  the  cutting  off  of  the  supplies  of 
caravan  tea  from  China  (the  leading 
Bolshevists  prefer  vodka  to  tea  in  any 
form)  and  the  consequent  recourse 
to  inferior  synthetic  substitutes.  The 
rival  merits  of  cream,  milk  and  lemon 
are  carefully  discussed  both  from  the 
gustatory  and  hygienic  standpoint, 
Mr.  WELLS  pronouncing  in  favour  of 
lemon,  in  which  idiosyncrasy  he  re- 
sembles Mr.  CONEAD  .  and  Mr.  GALS- 
WOHTHY.  The  volume  is  richly  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  rare  tea-pots, 
tea-caddies  and  samovars,  and  contains 
a  set  of  humorous  verses  dedicated  to 
the  author  by  Mr.  T.  LEIF  JONES. 

•':•  ••',••  *     ' 

TheEight  Hon.  REGINALD  MCKENNA'S 
new  hook,  The  Proud  Podsnqps,  will 
be  his  first  novel,  and  we  hear  it  ii 
to  be  humorous.  His  distinguished 
relative,  Mr,  STEPHEN  McKENNA,  Mr. 
WELLS  and  Mr.  HERBERT  jENMNS.have 
all  written  encouraging  Prefaces  to  it; 
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Nurse  (reproachfully).  "Wno  DIDN'T  FOLD  UP  HIS  TBOUBEBS  WHEN  HE  WENT  TO  BED?' 
Tony.  "I  KNOW.  ADAM.    I  CAN  ALWAYS  GUESS  THESE  SUNDAY  BIDDLES." 


uul    Master    ANTHONY    ASQUITH    has 
lidded  two  essays  on  commercial  avia- 
ron   and  a  couple  of  brilliant  carica- 
of  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  and  Mr. 
CHURCHILL. 


*  *  * 

Mr.  HAROLD  BEGBIE'S  Life  of  the 
r  is  already  far  advanced,  but  lie 
,ias  laid  it  on  one  side  in  order  to  col- 
aborate  with  Sir  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE 
n  the  authoritative  biography  of  Sir 
)UVEB  LODGE.  It  is  understood  that 
if  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  phy- 
iognomy  and  phrenological  aspect  of 
lie  subject  Mr.  HAROLD  BEGBIE  will 
>e  exclusively  responsible  for  those  on 
lie  frontal  regions  of  Sir  OLIVER'S  crani- 
im,  while  Sir  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE 
vill  devote  himself  to  the  occipital  Hin- 
"i-land.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the 
vhole  area,  which  is  enormous,  will  be 
lequately  covered.  The  book  will  be 
ubtished  by  Messrs.  Odder  and  Odder 
,t  10s.  6d.  ;  but  a  limited  number  of 
ipics,  with  special  tambourine  and 
ilaochette  attachments,  will  be  avail- 
ble  at  £2  2s. 

*  * 

Tothelistof  biographies  of  the  PRIME 
IIMSTEK  already  published  or  in  con- 
onplatioQ  there  remains  to  bo  added 
ne  by  an  author  who  veils  his  iden- 
ity  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Mount 
iarmel."  It  will  bear  the  title,  Lloyd 


George — Saint  or  Dragon  ?  and  will  be 
prefaced  by  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Stickham  Weed,  in  which  that  eminent 
publicist  discusses  the  antagonism  of 
the  Celtic  temperament  to  Jugo-Slav 
ideals.  The  book  will  be  published  at 
Fontainebleau. 

*  !?:  * 

The  new  Cardiff  firm  of  Jenkins  and 
Jones  announce  a  novel  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Caradoc  Blodwen,  who  had  to 
fly  from  his  native  village  last  year 
owing  to  the  realistic  picture  he  gave 
of  local  life  in  The  Home  of  the  Squint- 
ing Widows.  It  is  to  be  called  Taffy 
teas  a  Thief;  and  those  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  early  copies  of  the 
book,  which  Mr.  Blodwen  wrote  during 
his  seclusion  amongst  the  Hairy  Ainus, 
describe  it  as  lurid  in  the  extreme. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Skrimshanks's  new 
novel  is  being  looked  forward  to  ex- 
pectantly by  those  who  admire  the 
vital  and  distinguished  artistry  of  his 
work.  The  author,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  employed  in  a  firm  of  ginger- 
beer  bottlers  before  he  took  to  literature, 
and  Mr.  WELLS,  who  contributes  a  Pre- 
face, dwells  happily  on  the  stimulating 
afld  phosphorescent  quality  which  his 
literary  work  owes  to  his  employment, 
and  contrasts  it  favourably  with  the 
flatness  of  Eton  "Pop." 


Yet  another  Shakspearean  volume, 
which  promises-  to  be  of  engrossing 
interest,  has  been  written  by  Lord 
BLEDISLOE.  It  is  to  be  called  Bacon  and 
Hamlet,  and  Sir  THOMAS  LIPTON  has 
contributed  an  Introduction,  in  which 
the  organisation  of  the  food  supply  in 
the  Elizabethan  age  is  exhaustively 
described.  This  exhaustive  work,  which 
is  dedicated  to  General  STORRS,  the 
Governor  of  Jerusalem,  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  FORTNUM  and  MASON. 


"C'est  la  Guerre." 
A  brace  of  chemists'  labels  : — 
"  This  preparation  is  issued  in  amber  glass 
pots,  as  a  War  Emergency  Measure,   when 
white  glass  is  not  available  owing  to  shortage." 
"  War  Bottle.   Amber  glass  is  not  obtainable 
just  now,  so  wo  have  to  use  white  glass.    May 
wo  ask  you  to  grant  us  your  kind  indulgence 
under  the  circumstances  ?  " 


"  A  bullet  fired  at  a  pig  from  a  humane  killer 
struck  the  wall  of  a  Merthyr  Tyclvil  slaughter- 
house, ricochetted  and  wounded  a  butcher's 
manager." — Daily  Paper. 

The  victim  regards  the  name  of  the 
instrument  as  most  inept. 

"Lord  Salvoson,  the  presiding  judge,  arrived 
in  Aberdeen  on  Monday  night,  and  gave  a 
winner  in  the  Palace  Hotel." — Sunday  Paper. 

We  hope  to  meet  him  in  London  before 
the  Derby. 
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POLLY. 

(With  acknowledgment*  to  Mr,  KIPLING.) 
I  WENT  into  a  private  'ouso  to  get  a  place  as  cook  ; 
The  lady  ups  an'  greets  me  with  a  most  angelic  look : 
- 1  've  just  been  makin'  tea,"  she  sez,  "  I  'opes  as  you  will  try 
These  little  scones  wot  I  'ave  baked; "  and  to  myse  £  sez  1 
"  It  was  Polly  this,  an1  Polly  that,  an' '  Polly,  scrub 

the  floor,' 
But  it 's  '  If  you  please,  Miss  Perkins,'  since  we  won 

the  bloomin'  War; 
We  won  the  bloomin'  War,  my  girls,  we  won  the 

blootnin'  War, 

It 's  '  If  you  please,  Miss  Perkins,'  since  we  won 
the  bloomin'  War." 

The  lady   she  was   out  to  please;   we  talked   about  the 

weather, 

An'  when  the  tea  was  done  we  smoked  a  cigarette  together, 
An'  then  we  talked  o'  jazzin'  an'  the  BILLIE  CABLETON  case, 
An'  so  we  come  in  course  o'  time  to  talkin'  o'  the  place. 

"  You  won't  mind  cookin'  lunch  ?  "  sez  she.  Sez  I,  "  With- 
out a  doubt, 

On  Toosdays  an'  on  Fridays,  which  they  ain't  my  'all-days 
out; 

An'  dinner,  too,  I  '11  manage  " — 'ere  the  lady  give  a  grin — 

"On  Mondays  an'  on  Thursdays,  which  they'll  be  my 
evenings  in." 

"  An'  wot  about  the  breakfast  ?  "  "  Don't  you  worry,  mum," 
sez  I, 

"  I  'm  willin'  to  oblige  you  every  single  blessed  dye, 

Bar  Sundays,  when  my  young  man  comes ;  'e  's  such  a 
bloomin'  toff, 

'E  takes  me  up  the  river,  so  I  takes  the  'ole  day  off." 

"  That 's  excellent,"  the  lady  sez,  "  I  '11  easy  do  the  rest, 
So  if  you  come,  Miss  Perkins,  you  will  be  our  honoured 

guest, 

For  Mr.  Vere  de  Vere  an'  I  do  all  we. can  an'  more 
To  please  the  splendid  women  wot  'ave  bin  an'  won  the  War." 

Well,  seein'  as  the  lady  seemed  to  'ave  the  proper  view, 

I  took  the  situation  .an'  I  'opes  as  it  will  do. 

Of  course  there  may  be  drawbacks,  but  you  can't  get  all 

you  wish, 
For  aprons  ain't  quite  overalls  an'  cookin'  ain't  munish. 

It  was  Polly  this,  an'  Polly  that,  an'  "Ugh!  the 

mutton 's  red ; " 
But  it 's  "  Won't  you  come,  Miss  Perkins  ?  "  now 

we  're  paid  to  stay  in  bed ; 
An'  it 's  Polly  this,  an'  Polly  that,  an'  anythink  you 

please ; 

An1  Polly  ain't  a  bloomin'  fool — you  bet  that  Polly 
sees! 

"Les  beaux  esprits  se  rencontrent." 

"  Persons  expressing  unpopular  views  (by  which  I  mean  views 
opposed  to  such  patriots  as  Horatio  Bottomley,  Colonel  Lowther,  and 
our  own  hon.  and  gallant  member  of  Parliament,  et  hog  genus 
omne)."— Letter  in  "  The  Daily  News." 

"  There  have  been  more  pig  posts  than  there  have  been  big  men  able 
to  fill  them. — Mr.  Bonar  Law." — Bristol  Times  aavl  Mirror. 


From  an  article  on  the  Zeebrugge  exploit : — 
"An  on-shore  wind  was  needed  to  carry  the  fog-screen  in  advance 
of  the  blockships.    Absence  of  fog  was  essential.    A  fog  would  be  bene- 
ficial.     These  desiderata  postulated  a  concurrence  of  favourable  con- 
ditions, and  on  April  23  they  were  not  all  present."— Cologne  Post. 

We  gather  that  the  Censor,  shortly  to  be  demobilised  at 
home,  still  maintains  his  watch  on  the  Rhine. 


CRITICISM    IN    EXCELSIS. 

THEBE  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  Elysian 
Fields  when  the  news  went  round  that  the  Committee  had 
exercised  their  power  of  Delecting  a  certain  distinguished 
Shade  to  full  membership  of  the  Asphodel  Club  without 
a  ballot.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  acted  wisely,  and  that  the  election  was  in 
every  way  justified.  A  few  members,  however,  expressed 
disapproval,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  demerits  of 
his  own  as  of  the  effect  that  his  election  might  produce  on 
the  sensitive  minds  of  some  who  were  already  members. 

"  This  Dr.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,"  said  one  who  had  been 
busy  in  canvassing  opinions,  "is  fully  qualified  for  mem- 
bership, but  I  fear  he  may  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  JOHN 
MILTON  and  THOMAS  GKAY.  Did  he  not  roughly  criticise 
them  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  do  you  think  that 
MILTON  is  one  who  will  sit  down  tamely  under  the  affront? 
MILTON  has  been  for  years  and  is  still  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  members.  Indeed,  he  has  almost  the  standing 
amongst  us  of  a  highly-respected  Bishop.  He  uses  the 
Club  a  great  deal,  and  I  fear  his  comfort  will  be  much 
reduced  by  the  admission  of  one  who  regards  his  poetry 
with  a  hostile  eye." 

"  In  what  way,"  said  another,  "  has  the  denouncer  of 
SALMASIUS  become  entitled  to  complain  of  rough  attacks? 
Nor  has  his  character  been  assailed.  In  that  he  remains 
episcopal.  Only  in  his  poetry  is  he  made  to  suffer." 

"But  he  is  made  to  suffer  pretty  heavily,"  said  a  third. 
"Hear  what  JOHNSON  said  with  regard  to  our  friend's 
Lycidas : — 

" '  One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has  been 
bestowed  is  Lycidas;  of  which  the  diction  is  harsh,  the 
rhymes  uncertain  and  the  numbers  unpleasing.  What 
beauty  there  is  we  must  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments 
and  images.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  effusion  of 
real  passion ;  for  passion  runs  not  after  remote  allusions 
and  obscure  opinions.  Passion  plucks  no  berries  from  the 
myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mincius,  nor 
tells  of  rough  satyrs  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel.  Where 
there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  little  grief. 

" '  In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature  for  there  is  no  truth ; 
there  is  no  art  for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  pastoral:  easy,  vulgar  and  therefore  disgusting.1 

"  Do  you  call  that  criticism  ?  " 

"  Ab,  but  listen,"  said  another  and  much  agitated  Shade, 
"to  what  he  says  of  our  respected  THOMAS  GRAY.  The 
Committee  must  have  forgotten  how  it  goes : — 

"  These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulation  of 
ungraceful  ornaments  ;  they  strike  rather  than  please ;  the 
images  are  magnified  by  affectation,  the  language  is  laboured 
into  harshness.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work 
with  unnatural  violence.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity  and  is  tall  by  walking 
on  tiptoe." 

The  agitated  Shade  was  about  to  proceed  further  with 
his  protest  when  a  sound  of  cheering  stopped  him.  And 
lo  and  behold  !  an  approving  throng  was  circling  round  the 
new  member,  and  in  the  thick  of  it  were  JOHN  MILTON  and 
THOMAS  GRAY.  _^^^__________ 

"For  this  Relief,"  etc. 
From  a  Girl  Guides'  report : — 

"The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  following  ladies 
who  have  resigned  ..." 

"  Sir  George  Newnfen  and  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  have  resigned  their 
membership  of  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic). 
Caruso  has  sung  at  550  performances." — Evening  Paper. 

All  the  same,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  harmony. 
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Lady  {who  has  called  on  two  successive  Wednesdays,  the  fourth  ami  ffth  of  the  month,  and  has  been  told  each  time  that  Lady  Smith- 
Robinsonisnot  at  home).  "Bui  I  THOUGHT  HER  LADYSHIP  WAS  AT  HOME  ON  ALTERNATE  WEDNESDAYS?" 

Parlourmaid  (leith  dignify).  "  NO,  MADAM.     HER  LADYSHIP  18  AT  HOME  ON  THE  PIK8T  AND  THIBD  WEDNESDAYS  IN  THE  MONTH  ;   BUT 
WHEN  THERE  IS  A  FIFTH  WEDNESDAY  THAT  IS  TO  OUJt  ADVANTAGE." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
My  War  Experiences  in  Two  Continents  (MURRAY)  is  made 
jp  of  the  diary  and  letters  of  Miss  MACNAUGHTAN,  written 
luring  her  search  for  work  that  might  help  in  the  great 
?ask.  The  book,  it  is  sad  to  say,  must  serve  aa  her 
memorial  to  those  many  whom  she  has  amused  by  her 
iright  and  wholesome  stories.  Worn  out  by  labours  and 
luests  beyond  her  strength  she  fell  sick  at  Teheran  in  1916 
,nd  returned  to  England  to  die.  In  1914  she  had  done 
ine  service  with  her  soup-kitchen  in  Flanders,  where  her 
nergy  and  almost  too  tender  sympathy  had  full  scope  and 
lie  reward  of  good  work  accomplished.  She  seemed  also 

0  be  happy  in  her  lecture  tour  on  her  return  to  England, 
rying  to  arouse  the  sluggish-minded  to  a  sense  of  the  gravity 
f  the  business.    But  in  her  Russian  and  Persian  adventure 
3  is  clear  that  she  was  deeply  disappointed  at  feeling  herself 
nwanted  and  useless  in  a  region  of  waste  and  muddle.    It 

1  probable  that  for  all  her  courage  and  unselfish  devotion 
be  was  too  sensitive  to  the  suffering  she  encountered  ever 
3  attain  the  routine  indifference  which  makes  work  among 
uch   horrors   possible.      Her  deep   religious    convictions 
ggravated   rather  than   eased   that   suffering.     She  was 
onestly  old-fashioned  and  never  took  quite  kindly  to  the 
haki-breecbed  free-spoken  young  women  of  the  subsidiary 
'at  Cervices,  had  a  hatred  of  muddle  and  was  a  little  severe 
n  men,  though  acknowledging  that  "  young  men  are  the 
indost  members  of  the  human  race."    True  this,  I  should 


say,  who  am  no  longer  young.  "The  war  is  fine,  fate, 
FINE,  though  I  don't  get  near  the  fineness  except  in  the 
pages  of  Punch."  Charming  of  her  to  say  that. 

The  heroine  of  Miss  Fingal  (BLACKWOOD)  is  called  by 
her  publishers  "  a  woman  whose  distinguishing  trait  is 
femininity,"  to  which  they  add,  with  obvious  truth,  "  a  re- 
freshing creation  in  these  days."  Really,  in  this  one 
phrase  Messrs.  BLACKWOOD  have  covered  the  ground  so 
comprehensively  that  I  have  little  more  to  do  than  sub- 
scribe my  signature.  To  fill  in  details,  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD'S 
latest  is  a  quietly  sympathetic  tale  about  a  lonely  gentle- 
woman (this  you  can  take  either  as  one  or  two  words) 
rescued  from  a  life  of  penury  by  the  will  of  a  rich  uncle, 
transferred  from  her  tiny  flat  in  Battersea  to  Bedford  Square 
and  a  country  cottage,  expanding  in  prosperity,  and  gen- 
erally proving  the  old  adage  that  where  there's  a  will 
there 's  a  way,  indeed  several  ways,  of  spending  the  result 
agreeably.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  all  the  gentlest  little 
comedy  of  happiness,  not  specially  exciting  perhaps.  I 
find  it  characteristic  of  Mrs.  CLIFFORD'S  method  that  the 
only  at  all  violent  incident,  a  railway  smash,  happens  dis- 
creetly out  of  sight,  and  does  no  more  than  provide  its 
victim  with  an  enjoyable  convalescence,  and  the  attentive 
reader  with  the  suggestion  of  a  psychological  problem  that 
is  both  unnecessary  and  unconvincing.  The  best  of  the 
tale  is  its  picture  of  Hiss  Fingal  herself,  rescued  from 
premature  decay  and  gradually  recovering  her  youth  under 
the  stimulus  of  new  interests  and  opportunities.  Whether 
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the  now  rather  too  familiar  Kaiscr-cx-machina  solution  was 
needed  in  order  to  rid  the  stage  of  a  superfluous  character 
is  open  to  question ;  but  at  all  events  it  leaves  Miss  Fingal 
happy  in  companionship  and  assured  of  the  success  that 
waits  upon  a  satisfactory  finish. 

"How  can  I  " — I  seem  to  hear  the  author  of  Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden  communing  with  herself — "  how 
can  I  write  a  story,  with  all  my  necessary  Teutonic  ingre- 
dients in  it,  which  shall  be  popular  even  during  the  War?  ' 
And  then  I  seem  to  see  the  satisfaction  with  which  she 
hit  upon   the   solution  of  inventing  pretty  twin  girls  of 
seventeen,  an  age  which  permits  remarks  with  a  sting  in  them 
to  be  uttered  apparently  in  innocence  and  yet  is  marriage- 
able or,  at  any  rate,  engageable ;  making  them  orphans ; 
giving  them  a  German  father  and  an  English  mother,  and 
very  mixed  sympathies,  in  which  England  predominates ; 
and  sending  them  to  America  to  pass  its  novelty  under  their 
candid  European  eyes.     Much  of  the  satisfaction  which 
her  scheme  must  have  given  to  the  authoress  of  Christopher 
and  Columbus   (MAO 
MILLAN)  is  shared  by 
its   readers,  although 
the  feeling  that  it  has 
been  made  to  order  to 
fit  a  diflicult  market 
is  never  absent.     For 
much  of  the  dialogue, 
and  often  when  most 
amusing,  does  not  ring 
true,  and  we  are  occa- 
sionally asked  to  be- 
lieve  that   the  twins 
could  be  far  slower  in 
the   uptake    than    at 
other,  and  less  incon- 
venient,   times    they 
show  themselves  to  be. 
But  the  book  is  another 
sufficing    proof    that 
the  male  sex  has  no 
monopoly  of  humour. 


Professor  (who  has  inadvertently  pulled  the  shower-bath  handle).  "TYPICAL  APKIL 


WEATHER ! 


Mr.    CHRISTOPHER 
GULLET,  in  his  rather 

superfluous  and  petu- 

lant  preface  to  Billy  McCoy  (CASSELL),  observes  that  such 
reviewers  as  "may  find  time  to  skip  through  its  pages" 
will  probably  call  it  a  Eomance.  Well,  skipping  or  not  here 
is  one  reviewer  who  will  not  disappoint  him.  A  story  of  a 
hero  who  adventures  into  sinister  places,  disregards  repeated 
warnings  to  "  go  back  ere  it  is  too  late"  (or  the  American 
for  that  entrancing  formula),  meets  there  a  Distressed 
Damsel  and  kisses  her  as  introduction,  and  finally,  after 
an  infinity  of  perils,  is  left  with  the  D.D.  as  his  B  B 


or 


blushing  bride — this  1 

Eomance,    but   a   most  excellent   brand    of    that  article. 

What  however  Mr.  CULLEY  seems   most  to  fear  is  that 


state  emphatically  to  be  not  only 


we  shall  think  that  McCoy  himself  and  the  whole  settin« 
New  Mexican  scenes)  are  all  make-believe.    He  need  have 
o  such  alarm  in  my  case.     I  have,  I  remember,  already 
commented  on  the  admirable  reality  of  his  cowboys    as 
exemphfaed  ,n  the  hero  of  a  previous^  story.    JSfo 
a  little  less  convincing,  is  in  many  ways  a  worthy    o 
panion.    But  Mr.  CULLEY-S  heroines  always  strike  me  as 
.     They  have  the  air  of  hanging  about™ 
1  '     f       HU  •  genera"y  °f  bei"8  PS?  a8nuisance 

,'g    ,  t0,  heU'  Creator-     But  tn°  heroin«  °f  Bitty 
makes  hardly  a  pretence  of  being  other  than  a  lay 


com- 


. 
inferior  to  his  men. 


figure ;  without  her  it  would  be  just  as  entertaining  and 
exciting,  if  perhaps  less  completely  furnished  for  Eomance. 

While  reading  "  Q  "  Boat  Adventures  (JENKINS)  I  kept 
on  telling  myself  that  it  ought  to  be  read  in  small  doses  if 
the  greatest  enjoyment  was  to  be  got  from  it",  but  all  the 
same  I  could  not  let  it  out  of  my  hands.  "  The  '  Q '  boat," 
says  Lieutenant-Commander  AUTEN,  V.C.,  "  was  a  'stunt' 
possible  only  to  a  nation  of  sailors.  Officers  might  be  found 
for  '  Q  '  boats  in  any  country  with  a  seaboard ;  but  men — 
no ;  "  and  I  imagine  that  few  Englishmen  will  be  found  to 
deny  this  statement.  Elizabethan  days  for  all  their  spaci- 
ousness contained  nothing  more  incredibly  brave  than  the 
exploits  of  these  decoy  boats,  exploits  which  could  only 
be  carried  out  if  absolutely  every  man  taking  part  in  them 
played  his  role  to  perfection.  And  it  cannot  be  too  widely 
noted  that  after  the  Huns  had  become  suspicious  the  "  Q  " 
boat  had  to  invite  a  torpedo  as  a  preliminary  to  real  busi- 
ness. Officers  and  men  alike  deserve  all  the  gratitude  their 
nation  can  give  them,  not  only  for  their  courage  in  action, 

"  but  also  for  their 
patience  when  spend- 
ing dreary  months 
without  getting  to 
grips  with  the  enemy. 
Few  things  are  more 
demoralizing  than  to 
wait  to  be  attacked 
and  to  find  no  one 
kind  enough  to  accom- 
modate you ;  but  even 
during  all  these  long 
periods  of  inaction 
the  discipline  and 
keenness  of  the  "Q  " 
boat  crews  never  re- 
laxed. Lieut.  -  Com- 
mander AUTEN  has 
done  a  great  service 
in  telling  us  of  these 
astounding  achieve- 
ments and  of  the  in- 
finite difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  suc- 
cessful accomplish- 

ment.     We  may  be  a 

nation  of  short  memories,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  our  "  Q  "  boats  will  ever  be  forgotten. 

Anything  more  Pettridgian  than  The  Bustling  Hours 
(MBTHUEN)  cannot  be  conceived  and  cannot  certainly  be 
written.  That  means  that  Mr.  PETT  EIDGE'S  latest  book 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
large  circle  of  his  readers.  Mr.  PETT  EIDOE  is  as  good  as 
a  tonic  in  these  depressing  days,  and  without  any  effort  he 
keeps  at  a  high  level  of  sane  cheerfulness.  His  heroine  is 
a  certain  Dorothy  Gainsford,  who  has  the  gift  of  turning 
up  at  exactly  the  right  moment  and  of  getting  exactly  the 
right  thing  done,  or  more  often  of  doing  it  herself.  "  She 
really  is  a  marvel  and  the  last  word  in  efficiency.  There 
is  only  one  thing  at  which  I  hint  a  doubt  or  hesitate  dis- 
like. She  takes  a  banjo  with  her  to  a  picnic  on  the  Upper 
Thames.  _ 

There  was  a  young  man  who  said,  "  How, 
With  the  minimum  sweat  of  my  brow, 

Can  I  find  jobs  to  do 

For  a  maximum  screw  ?  " 
So  they  said  to  him,  "  Why  not  try  Slough  ?  " 
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"  Ilu.i.  electors,"  declared  a  Radical 
contemporary,  "  have  dealt  the  Coali- 
tion a  stinging  rebuke."  But  not,  as 

claim,  t  In;  <-:'it]>r»i  i//-  i 


I  propos,  a  Woking  butcher  was  fined 
last  week  for  being  thirty-two  thousand 
coupons  short.  The  report  that  ho  has 
since  received  a  letterof  coudolence  from 
Mr.  LLOYD  (ii-'.OROR  is  not  confirmed. 

\  oorrespondent  wlio  has  a  latch- 
key would  like  to  hear  from  a  gentle- 
man who  could  fit  a  house  (o  it. 

A    food    inspector  at   Chatham    ad- 


chickens  for  the  American  army.  They 
sire  to  be  tested  by  inspectors  before 
shipment  to  determine  whether  they 
are  edible.  What  is  known  in  scientific 
circles  as  the  Soho  standard  of  resili- 
ence will  probably  be  applied. 

Burglars  have  broken  into  an  East 
End  moneylender's  otlice.  It  is  not 
known  d"finitely  how  much  they  lost. 

The  live  hundred  pounds  in  notes 
recently  lost  by  a  London  hotel  guest 
have  now  been  recovered.  It  appears 
that  a  waiter  had  mistaken  them  for 
a  gratuity.  „,  ,, 

The  Metropolitan  police  are  trying 


service  man  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Intelligence  Department  admitting 
that  a  certain  mistake  was  due  to  a 
clerical  error,  it  is  now  reported  that 
this  admission  was  due  to  another 
oversight. 

A  terrible  tragedy  was  only  just 
averted  last  week,  when  a  husband, 
who  had  travelled  from  the  City  by 
tube,  and  his  wife,  who  hud  been  to  the 
Spring  bargain  sales,  failed  to  recognise 
each  other  on  their  return  home. 

The  War  Office,  the  Hoard  of  Trade 
and  the  Zoo  have  formed  a  Triple  Alli- 
ance for  a  campaign  against  rats.  As 
a  result  of  this  it  is  said  that  quite  a 


liioiicri  humorous  Cow  ftuddenly).  "Moo!" 


Lady  (n-lio  all  last  year  was  a  land-worker).  "  POOH ! " 


milled  that  ho  could  not  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  No.  1  grade  tinned 
beef  and  No.  2  grade.  The  old  plan 
of  calling  one  grade  Hover  and  the 
other  Fido  seems  to  have  been  abolished 
since  the  War.  ...  ... 

The  i:\-Cuo\\N  PUINCE,  in  a  recent 
interview  with  a  Danish  newspaper 
man,  called  LUDKNDOKFF  a  liar.  LUDKX- 
DOHFF  is  believed  to  be  preparing  a 
cnishing  rejoinder,  in  which  he  calls 
the  KX-CHOWN  PHINCK  a  Ilohen/ollern. 

:'.:      * 

lie    now    Bolsheviks,"   says   The 

'telint,"  are  fetching  eight  shillings 

a  pair."    It  doesn't  say  where  they  are 

fetching  it  from,  but  it"  is  clear  that  the 

loot   business   has   declined  since   the 

of  the  old  Bolsheviks. 

*    -.;: 

I'nited  States  Government  has 
parohased  four  million  pounds  of  fro/on 

VOL.  n  vi. 


to  establish  the  identity  of  a  man  who 
can  give  no  account  of  himself  and 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  War. 
The  fact  that  he  was  not  wearing  red 
tabs  only  adds  to  the  mystery. 
'-'.'•  -'.• 

"  Some  men  dance  the  Jazz  dance," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  because  it  is 
stimulating."  It  is  not  known  why  the 
others  do  it.  ^.  ... 

:;; 

A  squirrel  having  been  stolen  from 
the  Zoo,  it  is  said  that  the  authorities 
are  taking  no  further  risks,  and  that 
in  future  all  lions  and  tigers  will  be 
securely  chained  to  their  cages. 

It  is  reported  that  a  much-advertised 
motor-car,  after  having  its  engine  re- 
moved, ran  for  seven  miles  on  its  repu- 
tation alone. 

"'*"' 

With  reference  to  the  report  that  a 


number  of  the  more  timid  rodents  are 
afraid  to  go  out  alone  after  dark. 

*  * 

The  Society  of  Public  Analysts  has 
been  asked  by  the  Food  Ministry  to 
define  a  sausage.  A  number  of  pedigree 
sausages  are  to  be  submitted  for  classi- 
fication. #  .,. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  late  Bavarian  Soviet  Government 
has  been  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  reason  for  this  invidious  distinc- 
tion is  not  assigned. 


Mr.  CHURCHILL  on  the  Hull  Election  : 

"Nothing  iu  these  reactions  should  betaken 
by  the  Government  as  in  any  way  deflecting 
them  from  their  clear  and  definite  course  of 
reviving  the  posterity  of  this  country." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

All  very   well,   but   they  must  got   it 
born  first. 
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"MUTABILE    SEMPER." 

To  such  as  have  a  humorous  bent 

Pleasant  indeed  it  was  to  cull 
From  rival  organs  what  was  meant 
By  the  enlightened  vote  of  Hull; 
What  process  of  the  mind  (if  any)  drove  her 
To  execute  that  ludicrous  turn-over. 

Some  held  the  Peace  was  too  severe, 

And  others  not  severe  enough ; 
The  latter  cried,  "  The  cause  is  dear—       ^ 

LLOYD  GEOBGB  is  made  of  flabby  stutt: 
The  former  took  the  line  that  he  had  blundered      ^ 
In  letting  Fritz  (their  friend)  be  grossly  "plundered. 

Then  came  a  still  small  voice  which  said, 
"The  thing  that  sent  the  coupon  West 
Was  Woman;  something  in  her  head 

Told  her  that  second  thoughts  were  best; 
To  Party  laws  she  hasn't  learnt  to  knuckle 
(This  was  the  view  advanced  by  Mr.  BUCKLE). 

"  Men  know  a  '  pledge's '  worth  by  now ; 

They  take  it  \vith  a  touch  of  salt; 
To  Woman  'tis  a  sacred  vow, 

And  for  the  least  alleged  default 
She  gives  her  Chosen  One  no  minute's  grace, 
But  treats  it  like  a  breach-of-promise  case." 

0  "Ministering  Angels,"  ye 

Who  yet  are  mobile  as  the  breeze, 
Have  you  alone  the  right  to  be 

"Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please?" 
Our  Ministerial  Angels  (GEORGE  and  kind)— 
Aren't  they  allowed,  poor  males,  to  change  their  mind  ? 

0.  S. 


THE    SPOIL-SPORT. 

Mr.  Phillybag  was  demobilised.  The  Day  had  come. 
For  months  he  had  dreamed  of  the  possibility — had  imag- 
ined the  joy  and  alacrity  with  which  he  would  doff  his  cap, 
tunic  and  trousers,  service  dress,  one  each,  and  resume  the 
decent  broadcloth  of  a  successful  City  solicitor.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  once  he  was  actually  demobilised  he 
found  himself  in  no  hurry  to  lose  the  garb  which  showed 
that  he,  Mr.  Phillybag,  had  helped,  you  know,  to  put  the 
kybosh  on  the  KAISER.  He  was  proud  too  of  the  corporal's 
stripes  which  he  had  gained  in  a  very  short  Army  career. 

That  explains  why  he  was  in  uniform  this  morning  in  his 
office,  when  he  opened  a  letter  from  Ernest  Williams,  his 
former  junior  clerk.  He  remembered  Williams  well — how 
in  the  early  days  of  the  War  that  youth  had  seen  Lord 
KITCHENER  point  his  finger  from  the  hoardings  at  him,  and 
there  and  then,  discovering  that  the  Ordnance  Department 
possessed  a  cap,  size  6J-,  which  fitted  him,  had  followed 
instructions  and  immediately  commenced  to  wear  it.  Now 
he  had  written  to  Mr.  Phillybag  to  inform  him  that,  as  he 
expected  to  be  demobilised  shortly,  he  was  calling  at  eleven 
o'clock  to  discuss  the  question  of  re-entering  his  employ. 

Mr.  Phillybag  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  satisfaction. 
He  was  looking  forward  to  the  interview.  Since  Armistice 
Day  he  had  read  every  article  he  could  find  written  on  the 
subject  of  demobilisation  and  its  humours;  consequently 
he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  expected  to  do.  When 
Williams  entered,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  Captain's  stars 
perhaps  even  a  Major's  crown,  the  ribbon  of  the  D.S.O.  or 
the  M.C.,  or  both,  on  his  breast,  he,  Corporal  Phillybag 
would  spring  smartly  to  attention,  salute  and  address  his 
junior  clerk  as  "  Sir." 


He  chuckled  with  delight  as  he  visualised  the  piquant 
scene.  Eeseating  himself,  ho  would  briskly  resume  his 
nterrupted  work  for  a  moment  while  he  kept  his  superior 
officer  waiting.  Then— 

"  Mr.  Williams  to  see  you,  Sir,     said  one  01  his  clerks. 

"  Show  him  in  at  once." 

On  his  appearance  Mr.  Phillybag  suffered  a  slight  recoil, 
but  recovered  himself  quickly  and  exchanged  embarrassed 
reetings.    An  awkward  pause  followed.     At  length  Mr.: 
Phillybag  broke  it. 

"Williams,"  he  said  severely,  "I'm  surprised  at  you. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  employee  returning  to  civil  life  from 
the  Army  with  a  lower  rank  than  the  one  his  employer 
lolds?  Four  years  in  khaki  and  only  a  lance-corporal! 
You  've  spoiled  my  whole  morning.  It 's  men  with  careers 
ike  yours  who  make  the  profession  of  humorous  journalism 
so  precarious."  • 

A    SOUVENIR    OF    COLOGNE. 

"  AM  I  really  awake,  or  is  it  all  a  beautiful  dream  ?  " 
said,  pinching  myself  to  make  sure. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  an  unmistakably  German 
band  was  playing  "  Eoses  of  Picardy,"  while  all  around 
me  German  waiters  were  running  about  deferentially,  with 
trays  in  their  hands.  Even  as  I  wondered  one  of  them 
approached  and  laid  the  bill  on  my  table  with  a  friendly 
smile  and  "  Tree  mark,  bleesir." 

Then  I  remembered  that  I  was  at  the  British  Officers' 
Club  in  Cologne. 

"How  interested  they  will  be  at  home,"  I  thought, 
when  they  know  where  I  am.  And  of  course  I  must 
send  them  souvenirs  of  my  Watch  on  the  Ehine;"  and 
thoughtfully  I  produced  from  my  pocket  some  local  tram- 
tickets,  kept  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and 
patted  a  box  of  two-penny  cigars  encouragingly.  These  I 
was  going  to  send  to  my  brother. 

Then  I  rose  and,  paying  the  bill,  went  out  to  purchase  a 
suitable  memento  for  a  younger  sister.  Slowly  I  wandered 
along  the  crowded  Hohestrasse  in  the  direction  of  the  Opera 
House,  peering  into  the  shop-windows  for  something  redo- 
lent of  the  land  I  was  in.  Presently  a  bright-looking  sweet- 
shop attracted  me.  The  window  contained  a  beautiful 
selection  of  chocolate-boxes,  with  pictures  of  the  Cathedral 
or  the  Ehine  Maidens  on  the  lids.  In  I  went  and  selected 
a  handsome  sample,  bound  with  red  plush  and  bordered 
with  sea-shells.  But  it  was  empty.  "  Nix  sweets,"  said 
the  girl  behind  the  counter,  and  offered  me  the  alternative  of 
a  bun.  Nothing  doing,  and  I  passed  on. 

Further  along  the  street  I  stopped  before  a  chemist's  shop 
to  regard  a  huge  pyramid  of  bottles  of  eau-de-Cologne  dis- 
played in  the  window. 

"  The  very  thing,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  What  more  ap- 
propriate souvenir  than  a  bottle  of  the  local  produce  ? ' 

That  was  ten  days  ago,  and  this  morning  I  received  the 
following  letter: — 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  the  scent;  it  was  sweet  of  you, 
and  arrived  safely,  only  I  don't  think  it  quite  so  nice  as  the 
real  eau-de-Cologne  which  I  buy  at  Brown's  shop  [Brown 
is  the  villa-ge  grocer]  for  three-and-nine  a  bottle.  And  he 
says  they  must  have  taken  you  in  properly  with  a  German 
imitation  called  e&u-de-K&ln,  and  expects  you  had  to  pay 
a  pretty  penny  for  it,  though  I  hope  you  didn't,  poor  boy." 

Eeader,  I  ask  you. 


"  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC — PUBLIC  MEETING. 
In  order  to  comply  -with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
each  person  attending  the  meeting  must  occupy  25  sq.  feet  space." 

.     Australian  Paper. 
"  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat." — Julius  Casar. 
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ELEPHAKT  (faintly  intrigued).  "WHO'S   THAT   TICKLING    ME?' 
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PEACE    PREPARATIONS. 

[to partner).  "I  RECKON  WE  OUGHT  TO  INTRODUCE  SOME  NEW  FEATURE  INTO  THE  TURN,  WITH  PEACE  COMIN'. 

'partner,  "AH,  I'VE  BEEN  THINKING  OP  IT  TOO.    WHAT  ABAHT  PINK  FACINGS  FOR  OUR  EVENING  DRESS?" 


THE    BLUE    HAT. 

Nancy  came  softly  into  my  study  and 
stood  at  the  side  of  tho  desk,  where  I 
was  busy  with  some  work  on  account 
of  which  I  had  stayed  away  from  the 
office  that  morning. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  "  she  said. 

I  felt  a  momentary  anxiety  as  I 
looked  up.  I  had  made  a  bad  mistake 
only  a  little  time  before,  having  waxed 
enthusiastic  over  what  I  took  to  be  a 
new  blouse  when  it  was  a  question  of 
hair-dressing,  the  blouse  having  been 
worn  by  my  wife,  so  she  solemnly 
averred,  "every  evening  for  the  last 
two  months." 

But  this  time  no  mistake  was  pos- 
sible. You  don't  go  about  the  house  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  a  cold  Spring  morning 
fancifully  arrayed  in  a  pale  blue  hat 
witli  white  feathery  things  sticking  out 
all  round  it,  unless  there  is  a  particular 
reason  for  so  doing. 

"  I  think  it 's  a  delightful  hat,"  I 
said,  "  and  suits  you  splendidly.  But 
I  thought  you  never  wore  blue '?  " 

"  I  don't,"  said  Nancy  ;  "  that 's  what 
makes  me  rather  doubtful.  I  didn't 
really  mean  to  buy  it  at  all.  I  went 
in  to  Marguerite's — you  know,  that 


heavenly  shop  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  " — I  nodded  ;  of  course  I  knew 
Marguerite's—"  to  ask  the  price  of  a 
jade-green  jumper  they  had  in  the 
window — oh,  my  dear,  a  perfect  angel  of 
a  jumper  ! — and  they  showed  me  this. 
That  red-haired  assistant  almost  made 
me  buy  it ;  said  she  had  never  seen  me 
in  a  hat  that  suited  me  so  well ;  and 
really  it  wasn't  so  very  dear.  But  I 
was  a  little  doubtful.  However " 

"  She  was  quite  right,"  I  said  very 
decidedly.  "  Did  you  get  the  what- 
you-may-call-it — the  other  thing?  " 

Nancy's  face  expressed  poignant 
anguish. 

"  Twelve  guineas,"  she  said.  "  I 
simply  couldn't  run  to  it.  Of  course  I 
was  heart-broken.  Still,  it  wasn't  as 
if  I  really  needed  anything  just  now. 
It  would  have  been  ridiculous  extra- 
vagance. But  it  really  was  an  angel." 

She  turned  to  go,  stopping  a  moment 
on  the  way  out  to  have  another  look  at 
herself  in  the  little  round  mirror  over 
the  mantel-piece. 

"  I  'in  not  quite  happy  about  it,"  I 
heard  her  murmur  as  she  went  out. 

The  next  morning  I  found  a  letter  wait- 
ing for  mo  at  the  office  which  brought 
me  news  of  a  totally  unexpected  wind- 


fall of  some  fifty  odd  pounds.  It  was 
a  sunny  morning,  too,  with  a  distinct 
feeling  of  Spring  in  the  air. 

I  felt  like  being  extravagant,  and  ray 
mind  flew  at  once  to  Nancy  and  her 
jade-green — what  was  the  name  of  the 
thing? — that  she  had  wanted  so  badly. 

I  left  the  oflice  early,  and  on  my  way 
home  managed  to  summon  up  sufficient 
courage  to  carry  me  through  the  dis- 
creetly curtained  doors  of  Madame 
Marguerite's  recherche  establishment, 
devoutly  hoping  that  the  nervous  sink- 
ing which  I  felt  about  my  heart  was 
not  reflected  in  my  outer  demeanour. 

The  red-haired  girl,  in  spite  of  a  curi- 
ously detached  and  supercilious  air,  as 
who  should  say,  "Take  it  or  leave  it; 
it  concerns  me  not  in  the  least,"  which 
at  first  rather  alarmed  mo,  was  really 
quite  kind  and  helpful. 

"  Something  in  jade-green  that  Mod- 
dom  admired?  A  hat  perhaps?'1 

No,  I  knew  it  was  not  a  hat.  I  mur- 
mured something  about  twelve  guineas. 
This  seemed  to  be  enlightening. 

Ah,  yes,  a  jumper  probably.  They 
had -had  a  jade-green  jumper  at  that 
price,  she  believed.  If  I  would  sit  down 
for  a  moment  she  would  send  someone 
to  see  if  it  were  still  unsold. 
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I  felt  very  anxious  while  I  waited, 
but  the  emissary  presently  returned 
will  i  the  garment  over  her  arm. 

Yes,  that  was  undoubtedly  the  one. 
She  remembered  how  much  Moddom 
had  admired  it.  it  had  suited  Moddom 
so  well  too. 

While  it  was  being  packed  up,  for  I 
decided  to  take  it  with  me,  a  small  boy 
<1  with  several  hat-boxes,  which 
he  put  down  on  the  floor. 

Bed-hair  proceeded  to  unpack  them, 
carefully,  almost  reverently,  extracting 
the  hats  from  the  folds  of  surrounding 
tissue-paper  and  placing  them  one  by 
one  in  various  cupboards  and  drawers. 
Presently  she  drew  forth  from  one  of 
the  boxes  —  I  felt  sure  I  was  not  mis- 
taken —  that  very  blue  hat  which  I  had 
admired  only  the  day  before  upon  the 
head  of  my  wife. 

I  gave  an  involuntary  exclamation. 
Red-hair  looked  at  me. 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  feeling  inwardly 
rather  proud  at  recognising  it  again  — 
"  surely  that  hat  ia  exactly  like  one 
that  my  wife  bought  yesterday." 

Red-hair  was  hurt.  "It  is  the  same 
hat,"  she  said  coldly.  "We  never  make 
two  models  alike." 

I  tried  to  mollify  her.  "  I  can't 
understand  her  sending  it  back,"  I  said. 
•'I  think  it's  an  extremely  pretty  hat, 
and  it  suits  her  so  well.  But  perhaps 
there  was  some  alteration  necessary. 
It  may  not  have  quite  fitted  or  some- 
thing?" 

Bed-head  dived  gracefully  into  the 
box  and  drew  forth  a  note  from  the 
lissue-paper  billows. 

A  faint  flicker  expressive  of  I  knew 
not  what  hidden  emotion  seemed  to 
pass  for  one  moment  over  her  aristo- 
3ratic  features  as  she  read  it.  But 
it  vanished  instantaneously,  and  she 
:urned  to  me  with  her  previous  air  of 
naughty  and  imperturbable  aloofness. 

"  Moddom  is  not  keeping  the  hat," 
iho  said. 

I  felt  somehow  a  little  snubbed,  and 
;aid  no  more,  and,  my  parcel  appearing 
it  this  moment,  I  paid  and  departed. 

Nancy's  joy  over  the  jumper  more 
ban  came  up  to  my  expectations.  When 
[she  had  calmed  down  a  little  I  be- 
thought myself  of  the  matter  of  the  hat. 
I  "Oh,  yes,"  said  Nancy  in  reply  to 
rny  question,  "  I  sent  it  back  after  all. 
it  won't  matter  in  the  least  now  that 
,'ou  have  bought  this." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  keep  it  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Well,  I  really  felt  I  didn't  like  it  so 
ery  much,"  said  Nancy,  "and,  as  you 
lidn't  seem  quite  to  like  it  either  -  " 

"My  dear  girl,"  I  protested,  "I  told 
ou  I  thought  it  was  charming." 

"Well,  anyway  you  said  that  blue' 
'  suit  me,"  persisted  my  wife. 
d,  George." 


lidn't 


Ra.lV  Hand  (at  sea  for  first  time  and  observing  steamer's  red  and  green  ligliti).  "  'EnE  'a 
SOME  LIGHTS  ON  THE  STABBOABD  SIDE,   SlB." 
Officer.   "WELL,  WHAT  18  IT?" 
B.  H.    "LOOKS  TO  ME  LIKE  A  CHEMIST'S  SHOP,   SlB." 


There  was  a  moment's  pause.  It  was 
no  use  saying  anything.  Suddenly 
Nancy  jumped  up  and  clutched  me  by 
the  arm. 

"George,"  she  said  anxiously,  "you 
didn't,  you  didn't  say  anything  about 
that  hat  to  the  girl  in  the  shop,  did 
you?" 

"  I  believe  I  mentioned  that  I  thought 
it  was  extremely  pretty,  and  that  I  was 
sorry  you  weren't  keeping  it,"  I  replied 
airily.  "But  why?"  For  my  wife's 
face  had  suddenly  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  horrified  dismay. 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  into  that 
shop  again,"  she  wailed,  "never.  I 
wrote  them  a  note  saying  that  I  was 
not  keeping  the  hat  because  my  husband 


very  much  disliked  it,  and  that  I  didn't 
care  ever  to  wear  anything  of  which  he 
didn't  approve." 

What  is  really  very  unfair  about  the 
whole  thing  is  that  I  know  that  Nancy 
thinks  me  entirely  to  blame.  Indeed 
she  told  me  so.  When  I  ventured  to 
point  out  that  she  had  not  been  quite 
truthful  in  the  matter  she  was  at  first 
genuinely  and  honestly  amazed,  and 
subsequently  so  indignant  that  I  was 
fain  ultimately  to  apologise. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  episode 
I  am  filled  with  admiration  for  the'  red- 
haired  girl.  I  consider  that  she  showed 
extraordinary  self  -  restraint  in  what 
must  have  been  a  peculiarly  tempting 
situation.  E.  F. 
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SMALL-TALK. 

"Of  course  you  must  come,"  said 
Mary  ;  "  it 's  nonsense  to  say  you  can't 
dance." 

Mary  is  married  to  my  first  cousin, 
Thomas.  I  looked  at  Thomas,  but  saw 
no  hope  of  support.  Thomas  labours 
under  the  delusion  that  he  can  jazz. 

"It  isn't  only  the  dancing,"  I  pro- 
tested ;  "it 's  the  conversational  strain. 
Besides,  as  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  League  to  Minimise  Gossip 
amongst  General  Staff  Officers " 

"  Hot !  "  said  Thomas  ;  "  you  simply 
let  your  partners  do  the  talking.  You 
needn't  even  listen.  Just  say  '  Quite ' 
in  your  most  official  tone 
whenever  you  hear  them  say- 
ing nothing." 

Thomas,  although  my  first 
cousin,  is  not  bright;  but  1  bad 
to  go. 

For  the  first  few  dances  I 
escaped;  the  crowd  round  the 
door  was  so  dense  that  I  saw  at 
once  that  I  should  be  trampled 
to  death  if  I  attempted  to  enter. 
Then  I  was  caught  by  Mary 
and  introduced  to  a  total 
stranger. 

I  suppose  there  are  people 
who  do  not  mind  kicking  a 
total  stranger  round  the  room 
to  the  strain  of  cymbals,  a 
motor  siren  and  a  frying-pan. 
I  fancy  the  lady  expressed  a 
desire  to  stop,  but  as  her  words 
were  lost  in  the  orchestral 
pandeinom'uin  I  realised  that 
as  long  as  the  dulcet  chords 
continued  conversation  was 
impossible;  so  we  danced  on. 

Fortunately  too,  when  the 
interval  came,  she  was  full  of 
small-talk. 

"  Isn't  the  floor  good  ?  And 
I  always  like  this  band." 

"  Quite,"  said  I. 

"  Bather  sporting  of  the 
Smythe  -  Joneses  to  give  a 
dance." 

"  Quite,"  said  I. 

"  Especially  when  their  eldest  boy, 
the  one,  you  know,  who  was  so  fright- 
fully good  at  golf  or  something,  has 
just  got  into  a  mess  with — — " 

"  Quite,"  said  I,  while  she  plunged 
into  a  flood  of  reminiscences.  She  did 
not  ask  whether  1  could  jazz,  mainly,  I 
think,  because  I  had  already  danced 
with  her.  I  Concentrated  my  thoughts 
on  the  best  means  of  avoiding  Mary 
when  the  music  began  again,  and  just 
threw  in  an  occasional  "  Quite"  to  keep 
the  lady  in  a  good  temper. 

But  there  was  no  escaping  Mary. 

"  You  must  go  and  dance  with  Miss 
Carter,"  she  told  mo,  adducing  incon- 


trovertible arguments.  I  am  terrified 
of  Miss  Carter,  who  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "  statuesque  "  and  always 
does  the  right  thing  (which  makes  her 
crushing  to  the  verge  of  discourtesy). 
I  am  always  being  asked  if  I  know 
whether  she  is  "only  twenty-two."  It 
was  not  without  satisfaction  •  that  I 
initiated  her  into  my  style  of  dancing. 

To  my  horror,  when  we  stopped  she 
sat  in  silence,  regarding  me  with  an  air 
of  expectant  boredom.  I  racked  my 
brains. 

"  Good  floor,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Quite,"  said  Miss  Carter. 

"Jolly  good  hand  too." 

"Quite,"  said  Miss  Carter. 


"  Quite,"  said  Miss  Carter,  for  the 
first  time  almost  smiling.  I  plucked 
up  courage. 

"  It 's  this  :  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

She  stopped  herself  just  in  time. 
Her  answer  was  given  in  a  tone  which 
expressed  at  the  same  timelier  contempt 
for  my  breach  of  the  conventions  and 
the  fact  that  she  was  too  indifferent  to 
think  rue  worth  snubbing. 

"  Twenty-two,"  said  she. 

"  Quite,"  said  I. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  YOUB  HAIB  DONE,  MADAM?" 

WELL,  I  WAST  TO  GET  IT  DEBOBBED  AS  soon  AS  POSSIBLE. " 


"  And  rather  sporting  of  the  Sniythe- 
Joneses,  don't  you  think?  " 

She  said  it  again.  By  this  time  I 
felt  convinced  that  all  the  other  couples 
within  hearing  were  listening  to  us. 
Miss  Carter  is  that  sort  of  person. 

"  Of  course,"  I  said  with  a  nervous 
laugh,  "it 's  rather  absurd  for  me  to  say 
anything  about  it,  because,  you  know, 
dancing  isn't  much  in  my  line." 

"Quite,"  said  Miss  Carter. 

That  settled  it ;  I  felt  I  must  stop 
her  at  all  costs.  I  cleared  my  throat 
and  spoke  as  distinctly  as  I  could. 

"  I  'm  always  being  asked  a  conun- 
drum, Miss  Carter,  and  you're  the  one 
person  who  can  tell  me  the  true  answer. 
Am  I  permitted  to  ask  it '?  " 


THE   CAREER   (POSTPONED). 

MY  DRAB  JAMES, — A  few  weeks  ago  I 
\\rote  to  tell  you  that  ere  long  the 
military  machine  would  be 
able  to  spare  one  of  its  cogs— 
myself.  I  discussed  possible 
careers  in  civil  life,  and  since 
then  1  had  almost  decided  on 
"  filbert-grower."  Had  things 
gone  well,  by  the  beginning  of 
June  you  should  have  received 
a  first  instalment  of  forced 
filberts. 

Now  this  cannot  be.  The 
cog  is  shown  to  be  indispensa- 
ble. I  must  remain  a  soldier. 
Why  do  they  want  me, 
James '?  I  am  nothing  like  a 
soldier.  I  cannot  click  my 
heels  as  other  men  do.  I  try, 
Heaven  knows  how  I  try,  but 
all  the  C.O.  hears  is  a  sound 
as  of  two  cabbages  being 
slapped  together.  And  my 
word  of  command  !  The  critics 
say  it  is  like  a  cry  for  help  in 
a  London  fog. 

My  haversack  contains  no 
trace  of  any  Field -Marshal's 
baton.  You  are  aware  that 
every  private  soldier's  haver- 
sack  is  issued  complete  with 
"Batons,  one,  Field-Marshal 
(potential),  for  the  use  of." 
But  there  is  no  authority  for 
such  an  issue  for  commissioned 
ranks. 

Is  it  because  of  my  manner  with  men 
and  my  powers  as  a  disciplinarian  ?  I 
fear  not.  If  a  man  is  brought  before 
me  for  summary  jurisdiction  a  lump 
rises  in  niy  throat  and  I  want  to  ciy. 
I  am  always  sure  he  didn't  mean  to  do 
it.  As  for  military  law,  I  am  shaky  on 
the  lines  for  drunkenness,  and  I  don't 
feel  at  all  sure  whether  death  at  dawn 
or  two  extra  fatigues  is  the  maximum 
punishment  for  having  one  string  of  the 
hold-all  longer  than  the  other  when  on 
active  service. 

When  I  kicked  the  bell-push  towards 
the  end  of  last  guest-night  the  Adjutant 
said  lie  should  mark  me  down  for  the 
job  of  Physical  Training  Officer ;  but  I 
hope  he  was  only  joking.  I  am  not 
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"SOUKY,  MUM,   BUT  I'M  AFRAID  YOU'LL  'AVE  TEE  STAY  UPSTAIBS   'COS    TIIE  AFFILIATED    SOCIETY  OF  PlASNEK-SlIIFTEBS 
il\L  STHIKE  THIS  MINNIT." 


:= 


iilt  for  the  work.     My  frame  is  puny 

d  my  countenance  irresolute.    I  hate 

lliding  and  stretching  rny  arms  ;  they 

B.ak  and  frighten  me.     I  never  could 

tat  on  my  heels  like  a  thingummy. 

i  might,  if  allowed,  make  a  hit  as 

using  Officer.     With  the  aid  of  my 

bkery  Course  notes  I  can  differentiate 

)  ween    no    fewer    than    thirty-four 

I  'erent  types  of  rissole.  Unfortunately 

i  already  have  a  Messing  Officer  of 

•Ldly    elliciency.      He    can    classify 

d  pping  by  instinct.    He  can  memorise 

alight  all  the  revolting  contents  of  a 

ub.     My  rissole  lore   is   a  poor 

act  in  comparison. 

so,  James,  I  think  I  have  it.     One 

I;'  you  will  read  that  our  Armies  of 

•pupation  consist  of  so  many  hundred 

tl  usands  of  all  ranks,  including,  per- 

tis,  35,001  officers.   That  is  why  they 

(Kiin  me.     I  shall  he  the  "  1  "  at  the 

ei.  of  the  thousands.      It    is    your 

h  uble  servant's  function  to  keep  the 

Auies  of  Occupation  up  to  strength. 

u-o  wo  to  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  of 

•lory?    The  reply  is  in  the  negative. 

T)refore,  when  next  June  comes  along 

ail  you  yearn  for  the  early  iilberts,  do 

e  fretty.     Remember  that  I  am 

ring  in  fruits  of  another  and  a 

Holer  kind.    Yours  ever,    WILLIAM. 


NEW  BREAD   FOR  OLD. 

["New    Bread    Again" — "Loaves    of  Any 
Shape." — Headlines  from  a  Daily  Paper.] 

As  I  walked  forth  in  Baker  Street 

As  sober  as  a  Quaker, 
Whom  did  I  have  the  luqk  to  meet  ? 

I  met  a  jolly  Baker. 
His  voice  was  gay,  his  eye  was  bright, 

His  step  was  light  and  airy, 
His    face   and    arms    were    powdered 
white — • 

I  think  he  was  a  fairy ; 
He  danced  beneath  the  April  moon, 

And  as  he  danced  he  trolled 
Wild  snatches  of  an  ancient  rune, 
Yet  all  the  burden  of  his  tune 

Was  "  New— Bread— for  Old  !  " 

Quoth  I :  "  Whence  got  you,  lad,  a  heart 

So  glad  that  you  must  show  it  ?" 
Quoth  he :  "  The  Baker  hath  his  art 

No  less,  Sir,  than  the  Poet ; 
I  tell  ye,  I  'ru  so  blithe  to-night 

I  'd  paint  the  old  Moon's  orb  red  ! 
Oh,  think  ye  that  I  took  delight 

For  years  in  baking  war-bread  ? 
One  shape,  one  colour  and  one  size, 

By  Government  controlled  ? 
But  now  all  this  to  limbo  Hies  ; 
What  wonder  that  to-night  I  cries 

'  New— Bread— for  Old  ?  ' 


"  Good  Sir,  the  Baker  hath  a  soul 

And  loves  to  make  bread  pleasant — 
The  Twist,  the  long  Vienna  Roll, 

The  Horseshoe  and  the  Crescent, 
The  Milk,  the  Tin,  the  lovely  loaf 

Where  currants  one  discovers, 
The  Wholemeal  for  the  country  oaf, 

The  Knot  for  all  true  lovers. 
So,  till  upon  the  glowing  East 

The  sun  in  red  and  gold 
Comes  forth  to  bake  the  daily  feast, 
1 11  cry  with  heart  as  light  as  yeast, 

•  New— Bread— for  Old  1 ' " 


The  Modern  Icarus. 

"  After  au  hour's  flight  over  the  frozen  Con- 
ception Bay  and  the  town  of  St.  John's,  Mr. 
Hawker  made  a  perfect  landing.  He  appeared 
more  than  over  confident  of  success." 

Daily  Paper, 

"  General  admiration  and  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Tawker  due  to  his  frankness 
regarding  his  progress  towards  making  the 
trans-ocean  fljght." — Sunday  Paper. 

We  trust  our  contemporaries  are  not  in 
a  conspiracy  to  represent  the  gallant 
aviator  as  a  hot-air  man. 


"Presently,  when  aviation  becomes  a  com- 
monplace, the  farjs  will  come  down." 

Dally  Dispatch. 

Thab  's  just  what  makes  us  so  nervous. 
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PEACE   TERMS. 

BEING  SOME  LETTERS  OF  MRS.  PAUT 

IXGTOX  TO  HER  SISTER. 
[Conferences  between  mistresses  and  ser- 
vants are  being  bold  in  various  parts  of  the 
country    to    discuss   terms   of    peace   in   the 
domestic  world.] 

Pjiddleford. 

DEAR  MOIRA,— Wo  haven't  got  a  ser- 
vant yet,  but  we  are  clutching  at  a  now 
hope.  There  is  to  be  a  conference  here 
between  mistresses  and  maids,  to  dis- 
cuss and  readjust  the  servants'  rights 
and  the  mistresses'  wrongs  —  or  is  it 
the  other  way  about?  Anyhow,  I  shall 
attend  that  conference.  I  shall  bribe, 
plead,  consent  to  any  arrangement  if 
I  can  but  net  a  cook-general.  Ten 
months  of  doing  my  own  washing-up 
has  brought  me  to  my  knees,  while 
Harry  says  the  performance  of  menial 
duties  has  crushed  his  spirit. 

Of  course,  Harry  does  make  such  a 
fuss  of  things.  You  might  think,  to  hoar 
him  talk,  that  the  getting  up  of  coal, 
lighting  fires,  chopping  wood  and  clean- 
ing flues  was  the  entire  work  of  a  house- 
hold, instead  of  being  mere  incidents  in 
the  daily  routine.  If  he  had  to  tackle 
my  duties — but  men  never  seem  to  un- 
derstand how  much  there  is  to  do  in  a 
house. 

I  will  tell  you  about  the  conference 
wben  I  write  again. 

Yours  always,        DODO. 

Puddleford. 

DEAB  MOIRA, — The  conference  was  a 
most  interesting  affair;  the  one  going 
on  in  Paris  could  never  be  half  so  thrill- 
ing. There  was  a  goodly  attendance 
of  servants,  and  they  had  their  own 
spokeswoman.  We  spoke  for  ourselves 
— those  of  us  who  were  not  too  dazed 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  "treasures" 
almost  within  our  grasp. 

What  the  servants  wanted  -was  not 
unreasonable.  They  chiefly  demanded 
a  certain  time  to  themselves  during  the 
day,  with  fixed  hours  for  meals,  even- 
ing free,  etc. 

Then  Mrs.  Boydon-Spouto  got  up — 
you  know  how  that  woman  loves  to 
hear  herself  talk — and  said  that  such 
demands  were  outrageous.  (It's  easy 
for  her  to  raise  objections.  She  has 
somehow  paralysed  her  two  servants 
into  staying  with  her  for  over  ten  years.) 
She  pointed  out  that  under  such  con- 
ditions the  servant  would  have  more 
freedom  than  the  mistress ;  and  to 
allow  the  working  classes  to  thus  got 
the  upper  hand  was  nothing  short  of 
encouraging  Bolshevism  in  the  homo. 
Dreadful  thing  to  say,  wasn't  it  ? 

The  servants  got  rather  restive  at 
that.  When  I  thought  of  the  two  days' 
washing-up  waiting  for  me  at  home  1 
retorted  with  spirit  that  servants  had 


as  much  right  to  freedom  as  we,  and 
it  was  our  duty  to  guard  their  inter- 
ests—and lots  of  inspired  things  like 
that,  glaring  at  Mrs.  Boydon-Spoute 
the  while. 

I  spoke  so  well  that  a  cook-general 
offered  herself  to  mo  as  soon  as  the  con- 
ference was  over.  She  comes  in  on 
Monday. 

Yours  in  transports,        DODO. 

Puddleford. 

DEAR  MOIRA, — Emma,  the  new  maid, 
has  arrived.  Harry  is  as  relieved  as  I 
am  and  was  quite  cheerful  while  I  was 
dressing  the  gash  he  had  inflicted  on 
his  hand  while  chopping  wood.  Isn't 
it  strange  that  men  can  never  give  the 
slightest  assistance  in  the  house  with- 
out getting  themselves  hurt  in  some 
way  ? 

Emma  promises  to  be  a  treasure. 
If  mistresses  would  only  show  a  little 
humanity  there  never  would  be  any 
servant  trouble  at  all.  It  is  people  like 
Mrs.  Boydon-Spouto  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

Yours,  purring  content,       DODO. 

Puddleford, 

DEAR  MOIRA,- — I  am  sorry  not  to 
have  written  for  such  a  long  time.  I 
have  been  so  extremely  busy. 

You  see,  when  Emma  has  had  her 
two  hours  free  daily,  her  hour-and-a-half 
off  for  dinner,  with  half-an-hoar  for 
other  meals,  every  evening  out  as  well 
as  two  afternoons  a  week,  you  would  be 
surprised  what  little  leisure  is  loft  to 
her  for  the  housework. 

She  gets  in  what  she  can,  of  course, 
and  I  do  the  rest.  Doing  the  rest,  by 
the  way,  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  my 
time.  But  I  generally  have  an  hour 
free  in  the  evenings. 

'Your  brave         DODO. 

Puddleford. 

DEAB  MOIRA, — I  am  glad  to  say 
Emma  has  gone  and  I  am  putting  my 
name  down  at  a  registry-office  in  the 
usual  way.  It 's  too  much  of  a  strain 
having  "conference"  girls  in  the  home. 

Who  was  it  said  that  if  we  are  to 
allow  the  working  classes  to  get  the 
upper  hand  it  was  nothing  short  of 
encouraging  Bolshevism  in  the  home  ? 
Anyhow,  I  think  he— or  perhaps  it  was 
she — must  bo  right. 

I  must  close  rather  hastily.  I  have 
just  heard  a  terrific  crash  in  the 
kitchen ;  1  'm  afraid  Harry  has  dropped 
something  on  his  foot  again. 

Your  long-suffering        DODO. 


"Mr. ,  like  a  fatherly  hen,  hovered  over 

all,  satisfying  himself  that  nothing  had  been 
omitted  that  could  detract  from  their  coin- 
fort." — Egyptian  Mail. 

We  cannot  imagine  any  hen,  however 
unsexed,  behaving  like  that. 


RHYMES    OF    RANK. 

VICE-ADMIRALS  command  a  base ; 

Their  forms  blend  dignity  witli  grace. 

You  never  see  the  smallest  trace 

Of  levity  upon  the  face 

Of  one  who  wears  a  Vice's  laco. 

For  Admirals  to  romp  and  race 

Or  frolic  in  a  public  place 

Is  held  to  be  a  great  disgrace  ; 

I  do  not  think  a  single  case 

Of  this  has  happened  at  our  base. 

The  Commodore,  the  Commodore 
Is  very  popular  ashoro  ; 
He  can  relate  an  endless  store  • 
Of  yarns  which  scarcely  ever  bore 
Till  they  are  told  three  times  or  ruore. 
The  ladies  young  and  old  adore 
This  man  who  bathed  in  Teuton  gore 
And  practically  won  the  War ; 
But  once,  a  fact  I  much  deplore, 
A  General  was  heard  to  snore 
While  seated  near  the  Commodore. 

The  Captain  dwells  aloof,  alone ; 

He  has  a  cabin  of  his  own ; 

And  should  the  smallest  nose  bo  blown, 

Though  softly  and  with  dulcet  tone, 

In  earshot  of  this  sacred  zone 

The  very  ship  herself  would  groan. 

Yes,  Captains  (though  but  flesh  and 

bone 

Like  little  snotties,  be  it  known) 
Are  best  severely  left  alone. 

Commanders  are  a  stern-eyed  folk 
Who  may  or  may  not  take  a  joke; 
It  really  isn't  safe  to  poke 
Light  fun  at  any  three-ringed  bloke ; 
You  may  be  sorry  that  you  spoke. 
Their  ways  are  proud;  they  sport  the 

oak; 

They  are  not  tame  enough  to  stroke ; 
I  greatly  dread  these  grim-eyed  folk, 

Lieutenants  of  the  E.N.V. 
Were  born  and  bred  on  land,  not 
And  ancient  mariners  like  me 
With  sly  grimace  and  winks  of  glee 
Would  watch  them  when  bhe  wind- 
blew  free, 

Or  send  them  down  a  cup  of  tea. 
But  soon  their  deeds  became  their  plea 
For  standing  with  the  Big  Navee 
In  equal  fame  and  dignity : 
While  even  Subs.  li.N.  agree 
They  're  better  than  they  used  to  be, 
These  Looties  of  the  E.N.V. 

Sub-Loots  are  nothing  if  not  sports; 
The  nicest  girls  in  all  the  ports 
Declare  they  are  the  best  of  sorts 
And  useful  on  the  tennis-courts. 
In    gun-rooms,  where  their  rauk  re- 
sorts, 

They  bandy  quips  and  shrewd  retorts, 
And   swig   champagne,  not  pints  but 

quarts. 
I  said  at  first  that  they  were  sports. 
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Ill  ml  master  (interviewing  neic  boy).  "AT  WHAT  SCHOOL  WEBB  YOU  LAST,  MY  BOY?" 

Bo//.  "P-r-PLEASE,  SIR,  AT  A  ST-T-T-TAMMEBlSG  T-TCTOB'S";  ffeels  lie  is  not  iniikiny  the  best  of  himself)  "B-BUT  THEY  T-TAUOUT 

i  HIXGS  BESIDES  ST-T-T-TAMMERISG." 


WITH  THE  BED  GUARDS. 
v  HOOD  (leal  of  curiosity  exists  regard- 
r  tlic  management  of  the  Bolshevik 
i  iy,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  disci- 
lie  does  not  exist.  A  copy  of  Battalion 
Hers  may  therefore  be  of  interest  :  — 
BATTALION    ORDKHS 
BY  MAJOB  TKOTOFF 

it'ommamling  the  22nd  Battalion  the 

Red  Guards). 
I  DKTAIL. 

Disorderly  Officer  —  LOOT  VODKA- 
ITCH. 
N'cvti   for    duty  (if   so   disposed)  : 

PUTAWAYBKY. 


The  Battalion  (or  such  of  it  as  has 
o  other  engagement)  will  parade  as 
rong  as  possible  on  the  Peter-and- 
aulsky  Prospekt,  at  10.30  A.M.  for 
30  A.M. 
DBESS. 

Barging  order,  with  rifles,  razors, 
lives,  pokers  and  horsewhips. 
The  following  scheme  will  be 

carried  out  :  — 

ral  Idea.—  A  few  families  of 
e  Bourgeois  class  have  taken  up  a 


position  in  certain  cellars  in  West 
End  of  City.  Patrols  report  that 
they  still  possess  a  few  valuables. 

Special  Idea. — The  O.C.  invites 
the  Battalion  to  occupy  district  and 
help  itself. 

(3)  COMMAND. 

The  Second  in  Command  of  this 
unit  regrets  to  announce  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  sentence  his 
Commanding  Officer  to  forty -two 
days  No.  1  F.P.  for  attempting  to 
maintain  discipline;  the  Second  in 
Command  therefore  assumes  com- 
mand of  this  unit  in  the  absence  of 
the  C.O.  now  serving  sentence. 

(4)  COUUSK. 

Would  a  few  oflicers  mind  being 
detailed  for  the  hundred-and-twenty- 
first  course  in  the  use  of  Private 
House  Grenades,  13th  of  this  month? 

(5)  BOOTS,  BOLSHEVISTS  FOR  Tin:  Da 
OF,  ISSUE  OF. 

The  Quartermaster  would  be  greatly 
obliged  if  private  gentlemen  of  the 
Battalion  requiring  boots  would  fav- 
our him  with  a  visit  at  any  time 
during  the  day  or  night. 

If  not    inconvenient    to    them    it 


would  be  a  kindness  if  they  let  him 
know  what  they  take. 

NOTICE. 

The  Officer  at  present  in  command  of 
the  Battalion  has  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  the  private  residence  of  the 
Commanding  Officer,  which  contains 
a  large  number  of  objects  of  great 
beauty  and  value,  is  through  its  owner's 
unavoidable  absence  at  present  un- 
guarded. 

In  these  circumstances  the  O.C.  is 
pleased  to  grant  an  extension  to  all 
ranks  until  twelve  midnight. 

P.  PlPSKY, 

Captain  and  Agitant. 


A  Super-Mormon. 

"A  Nelson    soldier  in  a  letter  states  that 

General informed  his  unit  that  he  had 

2,000  wives  to  ship  out  to  New  Zealand,  and 
another  2,000  would  be  ready  to  leave  England 
during  the  next  few  months." 

New  Zealand.  Papa'. 


There  was  an  industrial  freak, 
As  a  labourer  sadly  to  seek  ; 
But  he  leapt  into  fame 
By  preferring  a  claim 
For  a  general  Ten-Minutes'  Week. 


Vicar  (to  parishioner  who  has  violent,  quarrels  with  her  neighbour).   "jjlffiS.  CIIABBE  BEST  A  MESSAGE  THAT  SHE  HAS  QUITE  FORGIVES 

.     WHAT  MESSAGE  CAN  I  TAKE  TO  HER?". 


you.    WHAT  MESSAGE  CAN 

Parishioner.  "You  CAN  SAY  I  'OPE  SHE'LL  DIE  "APPY." 


FEARFUL   ODDS. 

THERE'S  no  fear  that  strikes  so  dumb, 

None  so  hard  to  overcome, 

As  the  thought  that  there  are  two 

Eyes  that  may  be  watching  you. 

Here  's  a  perfect  illustration 

Of  that  sickening  sensation. 

Young  Lieutenant  Jimmy  Spry's 
Power  resided  in  his  eyes ; 
He  'd  been  able  all  his  days 
To  revolve  them  different  ways. 
For  example,  let 's  suppose 
That  the  right  one  watched  his  nose, 
Then  the  left — you  11  think  it  queer — 
Turned  towards  his  dexter  ear. 
But  what  really  made  him  great 
Was — he  always  saiv  things  straight. 

Out  in  France,  a  year  ago, 
He  was  cornered  by  the  foe ; 
Neither  party  had  a  gun, 
But  the  odds  were  three  to  one 
And  the  Huns  were  fit  and  strong  ; 
One  was  lean  and  very  long, 
One  was  short  and  stout  of  calf, 
While  the  third  was  half  and  half. 

Jimmy,  spoiling  for  a  fight, 
Fixed  the  short  one  with  his  right, 


While  his  left  with  martial  glare 
Met  the  long  'un's  startled  stare; 
But — I  know  it  sounds  absurd — • 
He  was  looking  at  the  third. 

Jimmy  was,  I  'd  have  you  know, 
Something  of  a  boxing  pro., 
So  he  knew  the  golden  maxim  : 
"He  who  eyes  his  man  best  whacks 

him." 

Shorty,  when  he  saw  the  grim 
Optic  that  was  turned  on  him, 
Thinking  Jimmy's  fist  looked  hard 
Prudently  remained  on  guard. 
Canny  Hun !     And  who  can  blame 
Longshanks  if  he  did  the  same  ? 
But  our  hero,  irritated, 
Grassed  the  third  man  while  they  waited. 

Filled  with  rage  and  anger,  both 
Bushed  upon  him  with  an  oath, 
Eager  now  to  slit  the  gizzard 
Of  that  astigmatic  wizard, 
Till  they  noticed  with  dismay 
Both  his  eyes  were  far  away ! 
(One  eye  sought  the  earth,  while  one 
Seemed  to  contemplate  the  sun.) 

Both  stopped  dead;  the  same  cold 

thought 
At  their  jangling  heart-strings  caught. 


Longshanks,  trembling  at  the  knea, 
Quavered,  "Hans,  he  's  watching  me!" 
Shorty  whimpered,  scared  to  fits, 
"  No,  It 's  me  he  's  after,  Fritz  !  " 
Sick  with  fear,  their  souls  revolted ; 
As  one  man  they  turned  and  bolted. 

At  them  Spry  in  mild  amaze 
(Literally)  bent  his  gaze, 
Sighed,  and  then  without  a  word  _ 
Wandered  homeward  with  the  third. 


BAR   BABIES. 

[Lord  Justice  BANKS  recently  referred  to  the 
possible  establishment  of  a  Law  Courts'  crfclie, 
where  the  female  barrister  might  leave  her 
young  while  engaged  in  forensic  duties.] 

From  "  The  Law  Times  "  of  192—. 

"A  VIOLENT  altercation  took  place 
yesterday  in  the  room  allotted  to  infants 
of  the  Junior  Bar  (adjoining  the  Court 
of  Pathetic  Appeal)  between  his  nurse 
and  little  Johnnie,  the  teething  infant 
of  Mrs.  Flapperton,  who,  by  the  way, 
we  noticed  being  measured  only  the 
other  day  for  silk.  The  Court  Husher 
having  failed  to  produce  silence,  Mrs, 
Justice  Spankhurst  had  to  intervene, 
and  only  succeeded  in  restoring  order  by 
threatening  to  have  the  creche  cleared." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  April  14th. — Tho  Criiniiinl 
Injuries  (Ireland)  Bill  furnished  the 
LORD  CHANCELLOR  with  the  text  for  a 
rather  gloomy  sermon  on  the  present 
state  of  the  sister-country.  The  King's 
Wi-it  still  runs  there,  but  in  many 
counties  is  outstripped  by  the  rival  fiat 
of  Sinn  Fein.  A  tribute  to  the  impec- 
cable behaviour  of  "law-abiding"  Ulster 
appeared  to  stir  in  the  breast  of  Lord 
CBEWE  memories  of  the  pre-war  pran- 
cings  of  a  certain  "  Galloper,"  for  he  re- 
marked that  the  noble  lord's  information 
seemed  to  be  "partial  and  recent." 

Exception  has  recently  been  taken  to 
the  cab- shelter  in  Palace  Yard,  some 
Members  objecting  that  its  architectural 
design  was  out  of  harmony  with  that 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  others 
complaining  that  its  internal  attractions 
were  so  great  as  to  seduce 
the  taxi-men  from  paying 
any  attention  to  prospec- 
tive fares.  Sir  ALFRED 
MON  D  ,  after  Ion  g  considera- 
tion, has  decided  to  abol- 
ish the  offending  edifice 
and  to  give  the  driveis 
a  shelter  in  the  Vaults, 
where  the  police  will  dis- 
L-curage  them  from  exceed- 
ing in  the  matter  of  "  rest 
mil  refreshment." 

Members  were  naturally 

ger  to    hear   what   Mr. 
JONAB  LAW,  freshly  flown 
•rom    Paris,   had    to   tell 
/hem    about    the    Peace 
'Conference,  the  prospects 
|)f  hanging  the  EX-KAISER, 
ad  so  forth,  but  received 


of  course,  cheered  as  one  man,  but  the 
volume  of  sound  produced  was  not  ap- 
preciably greater  than  if  one  man  luul 
cheered;  and  the  crowded  Coalitionists 
sat  gloomily  silent,  though  no  doubt 
they  thought  a  lot.  The  gallant  Com- 
mander has  already  introduced  one 
pleasing  innovation  into  the  procedure 
of  the  House,  for,  before  signing  the 
Roll,  he  nodded  cheerfully  to  the  ladies 
in  the  Gallery,  as  if  to  say,  "But  for 
you  I  shouldn't  be  here  !  " 

Sir  A.  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  who  at 
Question-time  had  regretfully  admitted 
that  the  Government  were  withdrawing 
soldiers  from  agriculture  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  particularly  required, 
now  moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill  which  is  intended  to  give  them  the 
chance  of  going  back  to  the  land  in 
perpetuity.  In  spite  of  his  warning 
that  the  cost  of  the  laud  to  be  acquired 


SIR  A.  MOND  AND  AN  EFFICIENT  CAB  SERVICE  FOR  MEMBERS. 
At  a  blast  on  whistle   the  cab-drivers  will  down  tea-cups,  seed-cake, 
kippers  or  what-not,  and  double  smartly  on  to  parade. 


|  ittle  information,  save  that  the  Govern  - 
aent  shared  the  popular  desire  that 

!'io  legal  quibble   should  prevent   the 

J.rch-criminal  being  brought  to  justice, 
lembers  were  a  little  comforted,  how- 

I'ver,  by  the  announcement  that  a 
j!ormnittee  of  the  Cabinet  is  already 
ousidering  the  whole  question  of 
'oaco-celebrations.  While  Mr.  LLOYD 
is  engaged  (if  the  image  is  per- 
litted)  in  fighting  beasts  at  Ephesus 
..  is  pleasant  to  think  of  his  colleagues 
ociding  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
rackers  and  Catherine  -  wheels,  flares 
nd  bonfires,  church-bells  and  steam- 
rens,  as  means  for  the  expression  of 


10  national  joy. 
After    the  loud 


orgy    o£    headlines 


Inch  followed  upon  his  remarkable 
ctory  at  Central  Hull,  Commander 
KNWOHTHY  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
acted that  his  entry  into  the  House 
ould  have  produced  an  uproarious 
:ene  of  demonstration  and  counter- 
imonstration.  But  there  was  nothing 
the  kind.  The  jubilant  "Wee  Frees," 


was  a  comparatively  minor  part  of  the 
expense,  Members  vied  with  one  another 
in  denouncing  the  iniquity  of  allowing 
the  land-owner  to  get  the  present 
market-value  of  his  property ;  and  the 
landlords'  representatives  themselves 
hastened  to  declare  that  such  a  pre- 
posterous notion  never  entered  their 
heads.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  without  a  division.  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  will  provide  land  for  anything 
approaching  the  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  are  said  to  bo  pining 
for  it ;  but  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  rela- 
tively small  proportion  who,  after  hoar- 
ing  about  the  trials  and  hardships  of 
a  ^mall-holder — no  forty-eight  hours' 
week  for  him  ! — retain  their  agricultural 


aspirations. 

Tuesday,  April  15th.- 


In  a   couple 


of  hours  the  Lords  disposed  of  several 
Bills,  enjoyed  a  scientific  debate  on 
neurasthenia  —  described  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  Lord  KNUTSFORD  as  "a  gas 
escaping  from  people  " — discussed  the 
prices  of  milk  and  cheese,  and  still 


found  time  for  the  consideration  of 
their  own  procedure.  Lord  CURZON 
said  the  suggestion  that  the  House 
should  sit  on  more  days  in  the  week  had 
not  been  favourably  received.  1'riday 
would  not  do,  as  their  Lordships  wont 
out  of  town  on  that  day,  and  Monday 
was  equally  inconvenient,  as  they  could 
not  contrive  to  get  hack  by  then.  To 
earlier  sittings  the  LOUD  CHANCELLOR 
objected  on  behalf  of  his  legal  col- 
leagues. So  it  looks  as  if  there  would 
be  no  change,  and  since,  teste  Lord 
SALISBURY,  the  House  does  its  work 
admirably,  why  should  there  be? 

Remembering  a  famous  speech  on 
the  presumption  of  certain  organs  of 
the  Press,  the  Commons  were  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  Mr.  CHAMHKRLAIN, 
d  propos  of  the  beer-tax,  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for  what  mav  appear 
in  The,  Tiines. 

There  is  still  something 
of  "  the  eternal  boy "  in 
Major  WEDGWOOD  BENN. 
It  was  with  an  air  of 
"  Now  I  've  got  him  "  that 
he  propounded  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  paper  a  raw 
material  or  a  manufac- 
tured article?"  But  Mr. 
BRIDGEMAN  can  always 
solve  these  Cobdenite 
conundrums,  and  quietly 
replied,  "Both."  Where- 
upon Major  BENN,  with 
an  engaging  blush,  retired 
from  the  fray. 

In  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Aliens  Re- 
striction Bill  the  HOME 
SECRETARY  said  that,  while 
national  safety  must  be 


the  first  consideration,  no  unnecessary 
hardship  should  be  inflicted  on  our 
foreign  immigrants.  But  his  proposal 
that  the  Government  should  rest  con- 
tented with  its  present 
another  two  years  met 


powers    for 
with    little 


favour  from  Members  whose  knowledge 
of  history  seems  to  date  from  1914. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  BOTTOMLEY,  who 
led  the  Opposition,  every  alien  was 
prima  facie  undesirable;  Sir  ERNEST 
WILD,  from  his  experience  in  the  crim- 
inal courts,  took  the  same  view,  and 
patriotically  demanded  the  exclusion 
from  our  shores  of  persons  whoso  prin- 
cipal occupation,  we  gathered,  was  to 
furnish  him  with  briefs  for  the  defence ; 
and  Mr.  JOYNSON  HICKS,  Mr.  BILLING 


and   Sir 
SHOHTT 


E.  COOPEB    urged   that  the 
way   with    aliens   should   bo 


made  considerably  shorter.   Before  this 

SECRETARY 
reduce  the 

operation  of  the  Bill  to  one  year. 
The  temperature  of  the  House  rose 

so  appreciably  during  the  debate  as  to 


massed  attack  the  HOME 
gave  way  and  agreed  to 
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upset  the  nerves  of  some  of  the  ladies 
in   the   Strangers'   Gallery.      At   least 


A    GEEMLESS    EDEN. 


that  is  the  charitable   explanation   of :  THE  antiseptic  baby  and  the  prophy- 


the  behaviour  of  Miss   SYLVIA  PANK- 
HURST  and  her  friends,  who  interrupted 


lactic  pup 

Were  playing  in  the  garden  when  the 
bunny  gambolled  up ; 


soldiers'  pensions  by  .— _,  „__  -  -«•  •  ••  —».-    -"">» 

You   are  a  gang  of  ]  They  looked  upon  the  creature  with  a  there  seems  no  end  to  the  kaleidoscopic 


FBOM  THE  STEEET  OF  ADVEN- 

TUEE. 

JOURNALISTIC  reconstructions  and 
amalgamations  have  been  proceeding 
so  rapidly  and  extensively  of  late  that 


shouting    out, 

murderers ! "  loathing  undisguised,  !  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Wednesday,  April  16th. — A  crowded  i  For  he  wasn't  disinfected  and  he  |  Up  to  the  present,  however,  no  con- 
House,  the  Peers'  Gallery  full  to  over-  i  wasn't  sterilized.  ,  firmation  can  be  obtained  of  the  start- 
flowing,  the  HEIR- APPARENT  over  the  j  They  said  he  was  a  microbe  and  a  hot-  i  ling  rumour  that  The  Spectator  has  been 
Clock,  and  the  new  Editor  of  The  Times  ;  bed  of  disease  ;  ]  purchased  by  the  proprietors  of  The 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Press  j  They  steamed  him  in  a  vapour  of  a  j  Kennel  Gazette,  and  will  henceforth  be 
— the  PRIME  MINISTER  could  have  de-  i  thousand  odd  degrees,  ;  devoted  to  the  interests  of  our  four- 
sired  no  better  setting  for  his  speech  They  froze  him  in  a  freezer  that  was  j  footed  friends,  the  supplements  being 
upon  the  labours  of  the  Peace  Con-  j  cold  as  banished  hope,  •  restricted  to  purely  feline  amenities, 
ference.  His  original  intention  was  to  ;  They  washed  him  with  permanganate  j  Another  persistent  rumour,  which 
hold  his  forces  in  reserve  and  invite  his  and  carbolated  soap,  hitherto  lacks  the  seal  of  official  cor- 


critics  to  "  fire  first,"  but,  as  none 
of  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  be 
particularly  anxious  to  go  "over 
the  top,"  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE 
obligingly  altered  his  battle-plan 
and  himself  delivered  the  opening 
fusillade. 

That  he  was  in  no  apologetic 
mood  was  shown  in  almost  his 
first  sentence.  His  declaration 
that  indemnities  were  a  difficult 
problem,  "not  to  be  settled  by  tele- 
gram," evoked  resounding  cheers. 
Thenceforward  he  held  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  House,  whether  he 
was  describing  the  difficulties  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  or  reconcil- 
ing the  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
its  Bussian  policy,  or  inveighing 
against  the  attempts  of  certain 
newspapers  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  Allies.  "  I  would  rather 
have  a  good  Peace  than  a  good 
Press  "  was  one  of  his  most  telling 
phrases,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
character-sketch  of  his  principal 
newspaper-critic  which  in  pun- 
gency left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
"  What  a  journalist  I  could  have 
made  of  him ! "  the  recluse  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  will  doubtless  remark  when 
he  reads  the  passage. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PEACE  (  ELEBRATIONS 
IS  BEING  CONSIDEEED  BY  A  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  CABINET. 


With     sulphuretted     hydrogen 
bathed  his  wiggly  ears  ; 


they 


)  reads  the  passage.  They  trimmed  his  frisky  whiskers  with 

The    PRIME    MINISTEB'S    object,    I          a  pair  of  hard-boiled  shears  • 
imagine,  was  less  to  impart  information  :  Then  they  donned  their  rubber  mittens 


than  to  create  an  atmosphere  ;  and  he 

was  so  far  successful  that  the  House 

showed   little  inclination  to  listen  to 

other  speakers. 

them   devoted 

nothing  in  particular  before  the  House 


Nevertheless  several  of 
some   hours  to  saying 


and  they  took  him  by  the  hand 


And  elected"  him    a 
fumigated  band. 


member   of  the 


mercifully   adjourned 
Becess. 


for   the    Easter 


'•The  Postmaster-General,  in  a  written 
answer,  states  that  arrangements  are  now  in 
hand  for  the  improvement,  where  circum- 
stances permit,  of  postal  services  which  have 
been  curtained  as  a  result  of  war  conditions." 

Scots  Paper. 

As  for  the  telephone  service,  we  can 
well  believe  that  he  would  prefer  the 
veil  to  be  kept  over  that. 


roboration,  is  to  the  effect  that 
The  Guardian  is  to  be  given  a  new 
range  of  activity  as  the  organ  of 
scientific  spiritualism,  under  the 
title  of  The  Guardian  Angel  and 
the  joint  editorship  of  Sir  Oliver 
Doyle  and  Sir  Conan  Lodge.  The 
investigations  into  multiple  con- 
sciousness conducted  by  these  two 
eminent  savants  have  proved  their 
mutual  convertibility  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  decided  upon 
this  rearrangement  of  their  names. 
If  the  scheme  materialises  the 
stimulating  collaboration  of  Mr. 
HAROLD  BEGBIE  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  there  is  even  a  pos- 
sibility of  contributions  from  an 
August  Exile  somewhere  in  Hol- 
land. 

A  third  report  maintains  with 
minute  circumstantiality  that  the 
proprietors  of  The  Economist,  hav- 
ing come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  journal  needs  brightening, 
have  decided  to  entrust  the  post  of 
principal  leader-writer  to  "CALLIS- 
THENES,"  and  retain  the  services 
of  the  authoress  of  The  Tunnel  as 
financial  feitillelon  writer.  But  OH  en- 
quiry at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics we  could  not  obtain  any  definite 
information. 

The  rumours  that  The  Morninr/  Post 
is  about  to  be  merged  in  The  Winning 
Post,  and  that  Mr.  MAXSE  is  starting 
j  an  evening  paper,  to  be  called  The  Job 


but  need  to  be  received  with  a  certain 
amount  of  caution. 


TVJ  ,.         ~      ,  .  *     v,.^iilij£     £/t*j[J01  ,     tJV7    »JU    UUlllCU    -t/IC    I/ft 

JNow  there  s  not  a  micrococcus  in  the  and  Caviller,  are  extremely  interesting 
garden  where  they  play  "  •     • 

And  they   bathe  in  pure  iodoform    a 
dozen  times  a  day, 

Taking  each  his  daily  ration   from  a 
hygienic  cup, 

The  baby  and  the  bunny  and  the  pro- 
phylactic pup. 


Rapid  Promotion. 
A.  A.  C.,  Earl  of  Shaitesbury,  K.P 
his  appt.   (March  ]), 
auk  of  Brig.-Gen." 
Daily  Paper. 


"Two-seater  Motor-car,  7-9  h.p.,  in  perfect 
running  order,  .Bosch  magneto,  Micheliu  tyres, 
spare  wheel  and  accessories,  Axmiuster  arid 
Brussels  carpets,  stair  carpeting,  lino. ,  kitchen 
utensils,  dinner  service,  copper  chafing  dish, 
pots,  pans,  lawn  mower,  deck  chairs,  &c., 
nearly  new  mangle,  and  numerous  other 
effects/' — Local  Paper. 

Just  the  car  for  the  White  Knight  when 
he  takes  to  motoring. 
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officer  (in  demobilisation  special).  "I 


THE  COUXTKX  WAS  GRATEFUL!    LOOK  AT  THAT  OLD  CHAP  WAVING   ins  HOB 


BABLINGO. 

T  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for 
imprehensive  investigation  of  the  interesting  language 
iwn   as  JBablingo.      Materials   for  this   are   ready   for 
in  every  home  that  still  possesses  a  nursery  with  an 
late  not  more  than  two  years  of  age.     I  must  premise 
.t  it  is  the  inmate's  mother  and  the  inmate's  nurse,  not 
actual  inmate,  who  use  the  language.     Some  day,  no 
bt,  there  will  arise  an   investigator   who  will  reduce 
irder  and  catalogue  the  inchoate  efforts  of  an  infant 
iake  itself  understood  by  talking.     These   efforts  are 
btloss  of  high  interest  to  the  etymologist,  but  the  difli- 
cues  of  the  task  are  at  present  too  great,  and  in  any  case 
1  n  not  the  man  to  undertake  it. 

shall  content  myself  for  the  moment  with  setting  an 
•urination  paper  in  Bablingo  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
<lge.  It  will  differ  from  most  other  examinations 
in  laving  a  further  object — namely  to  supply  instruction 
ai  information  to  the  examiner.  Later  on  it  may  be 
p<->ible  to  construct  a  grammar,  and  to  append  to  this 
u,  \v  easy  exercises.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
tin  there  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  such  a 
Every  home,  for  instance,  has  its  own  rules  for 
pnunciation.  Of  these  I  do  not  for  my  immediate  pur- 
Bb  propose  to  take  cognisance. 

tore,  then,  is  BI  k'riort  Bablingo  examination  paper  for 
th  use,  oi  mothers  and  nurses.  I  do  not  at  present  see 
tn  way  to  including  fathers. 

i)  On  what  principles  is  the  language  which  you  use  in 


your  nursery  formed  ?     Did  you  (a)  acquire  it,  or  (b)  find 
^yourself  unconsciously  in  possession  of  it  ? 

(2)  Give  a  list  of  the  characteristic  features  which  dis- 
tinguish  Bablingo   from   the   dialects   employed  by  Pre- 
historic Man. 

(3)  What  justification  can  you  allege  for  the  conversion 
of  the  words  little  thing  into  the  words  ickle  sing  ?     Are 
the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  these  two  words  intended 
to  be  a  concession  to  the  feeble  understanding  of  an  infant  ? 

(4)  Wasums  and  didums,  then?     Was  it  a  ickle  birdie, 
then  ?     Expand  the   above   into    a   four  -  line  verse  with 
rhymes,  and  explain   why   the  language   as  spoken  and 
written  is  nearly  always  in  the  past  tense,  and  rarely  in  the 
present  or  future. 

(5)  (a)  Did  he  woz-a-woz,tlim;  a  Mum's  oicnwoz-man  1- 
(b)  'Oose  quecnie-mousc  was  'oo  ? 

Write  a  short  story  on  one  of  the  above  texts. 

(6)  Did  she  try  to  hit  her  ickle  bnizzer  on  his  nosie-posic 
wiz  a  mug  ?     She  was  a  Tartar,  and  did  she  want  to  break 
him  up  into  bitsy-witsies  ?   Construct  a  scene  from  a  typical 
nursery  drama  on  the  above  motive.      What  theories  do 
you  base  on  the  extract  with  regard  to  the  girl's  temper 
and  the  boy's  courage  and  endurance  ? 


A  Really  Candid  Candidate. 

"To  THE  ELECTOUS  or  WABD. 

Ladies  and  Geutleuie/i, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  returning  m<  ;u 
your  member  at  the  Election  on  Holiday  last.  Nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  my  part  to  betray  the  confidence  thus  rcposud  in  me." 

Provincial  Paper. 


A  YEAR'S 

WHEN   I  sent 


REPRISALS. 

Aunt  Emily— from 
whom  "l  have  expectations-a  pin- 
cushion at  Christmas  and  sbo  retaliated 
with  a  pen-wiper  on  New  Year  s  Day, 
I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Not  so. 

Aunt  Emily  reopened  hostilities  on 
my  birthday  with  a  purple  satin  letter- 
case  embroidered  with  a  sprig  ot  rose- 
mary  and  the  word  "Remem- 
brance."  That  fresh  offensive 
occurred  on  January  27th, 
which,  I  repeat,  is  my  birth- 
day. Readers  please  note. 

When  was  Aunt  Emily's 
birthday  ?  Frenzied  search  in 
antique  .birthday  books  re- 
vealed not  the  horrid  secret. 
Probing  my  diary  for  other 
suitable  anniversaries,  I  came 
to  February  1st— "Partridge 
and  Pheasant  Shooting  ends." 
I  passed  this  as  being  in- 
appropriate, and  then  — •  the 
very  thing— February  14th,  St. 
Valentine's.  Also  Full  Moon. 
To  arrive  on  that  day,  I 
despatched,  carefully  packed, 
the  white  marble  clock  from 
the  spare  -  r6om.  When  well 
shaken  it  will  tick  for  an  hour. 
Aunt  Emily  had  never  seen  it, 
I  knew. 

Then  I  sounded  the  All  Clear. 
But  on  Easter- Eve  a  .heuvy 
packing-case  was  bumped  onto 
my  doorstep.  From  wrappings 
of  sacking  there  emerged  a  large 
modelof  Eddystone  lighthouse 
a  thermometer  was  embeddec 
in  its  chest,  minus  the  mercury 
I  noted.  And  Aunt  Emilj 
wished  me  as  per  enclosec 
card  "  A  joyous  Easter." 

With  groans  and  lamenta 
tions  another  anniversary  must 
bo  found  by  me.    Ah  !    Here 
we  have  it !    KING  GEOBGE  V 
bom  June  3rd.    On  the  dark 
roof  of  my  spare-room  ward 
robe  loomed  an  Indian  vase — 
bright  yellow  with  red  blobs — 


up  at  my  ooin.i    *"«••"?(?- v  — -•- 

into  mv  passage  with  a  packing-case 
(bristling   with    splinters    and   nails) 
When  it  was  open  and  the  chisel  broken 
I  picked  the  splinters  out  of  my  fingers 
and  contemplated  the  battered  horn  ot 
a  gramophone  emerging  from  sawdi 
and  shavings. 

The  mess  created  was  indescribable 
when  the  horn  was  drawn  forth.  Shav- 


ings  flew  every  where.  The  sawdust 


was 


HOVSESl 
ESTATE 

AGENTS 


v 


Unsuccessful  House-huntress.  "BEALLY  ONE  SEES  so  FEW  OF 
THE  BOB!  OP  MEN  WHO  USED  TO  BUILD  HOUSES.  WHY  DOESN'T 
THE  GOVERNMENT  BELEASE  MORE  COBDUKOY  TBOUSEBS  AND 
ENTICE  THE  LABOUEEB8  BACK?" 


very  rare  and  very  hideous,  with  a  bulge 
in  its  middle.  Obviously  unique,  be- 
cause when  the  Indian  made  it  his 
fellow-Indians  slew  him  to  prevent  re- 
petitions of  the  offence.  I  packed  it  in 
the  middle  of  a  crate  and  much  straw, 
calculated  to  make  an  appalling  mess 
when  released. 

To  dear  Aunt  Emily  it  went,  with 
love,  and  a  few  topical  remarks  about 


the  Monarchy. 
But   Aunt  Emily 


evidently  had   a 


diary  too.  On  the  21st  of  October — 
anniversary  of  Trafalgar— my  heart 
sank  as  the  railway  delivery  van  drew 


like  a  butcher's  shop.  There  were  re- 
cords too,  some  broken,  all  scratched. 
When  set  going  it  made  a  noise  like  a 
cockatoo  with  a  cold.  Decently  covered 
with  a  cloth  it  was  interned  in  the  loft. 

Next  please.  One  more  effort  and  I 
should  be  one  up  and  Aunt  Emily  to 
play.  And  her  turn  would  be  Christ- 
mas. Once  she  sent  rne  five  pounds  at 
Christmas. 

The  diary  again.  A  poor  batch,  of 
anniversaries  for  November.  A  partial 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  partially  visible 
at  Greenwich,  was  down  for  the  22nd. 
But  eclipses  are  too  ominous. 


back  on  KING  EDWARD  VII., 
born  November  9th,  1841.  Twenty- 
three  volumes  of  Good  worthy's  History 
of  England  should  commemorate  this. 
There  had  once  been  twenty-four,  but 
the  puppy  ate  one. 

Gratitude  came  by  return  of  post, 
and  I  sat  down  in  peace  to  await  Christ- 
mas and  a  cheque. 

But  on  December  19th  came  another 
dreadful  and   splintery  packing-case. 
Desperately  I  gouged  it  open. 
Dut  of  it,  through  a  cloud  of 
havings,    emerged   my    own 
oathsomo  yellow-and-red  In- 
lian  vase !    No  word  with  it — 
not  a  word,  not  a  note.    Not  a 
uneral  note. 
Rage  overtook  me. 
I  disinterred  Aunt  Emily's 
own  gramophone  and  records. 
!    packed   the  horn    anyhow. 
Such  of  the  records  as  seemed 
difficult  to  get  in  I  broke  into 
small   pieces    and    shoved   in 
orners.    I  nailed  the  packing- 
case  up  with  the  same  nails  and 
addressed  it  in  the  boldest  and 
fiercest  of  characters  to  Aunt 
Emily  and  caught  the  railway- 
van  on  the  rebound.     The  deed 
was  done. 

I  laughed  "Ha,  ha!" 
laughed  "  Ho,  ho  !  "  I  would 
teach  Aunt  Emily  to  return  me 
my  own  vase. 

Next  morning  came  a  letter 
As  I  read  it  perspiration  burst 
out  on  my  forehead.  Languagi 
the  most  awful  burst  from  my 
lips. 

And  yet  it  was  a  simple  lette; 
— from  my  little  cousin  Dolly 
"  DEAU  BOB,"  it  said,—"! 
sent  you  a  yellow-and-red  vase 
for  Christmas.  Your  Aun 
Emily  gave  it  me  as  a  wedding 
present.  It  is  not  my  styl 
and  must  be  yours,  because 
have  seen  one  like  it  in  you 
house.  Perhaps  you  collec 
them.  Don't  tell  your  Aunt 
but  I  really  couldn't  bear  it. 
forgot  to  put  any  note  in  th 


box.    Happy  Christmas 

Love,      DOLLY.' 

And  Aunfc  Emily  would  have  opene 
my  case  by  now. 

On    Christmas    Day    I    received 
letter  from  her  which  I  opened  wit 
cold  and  clammy  fingers. 

She  thanked  me  for   sending  bac 
the  gramophone.     She  was  sorry  I 
not  care  for  it.     She  was  now  sendin 
it  to  a  hospital  for  shell-shocked  officers 
And  she  wished  n:o  a  Blithe  Yuletu 
on  a  penny  card.     And  she  \Y»s  very 
sincerely  mine. 

Anyone  can  have  her  for  aught  I  care. 
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THE    SUPER-HUMAN    DOG. 


WHEN  YOU  CAME  HOME  ON  LEAVE  YOUB  NKVEB    INDULGED  IN  DEMOBILISATION 

1)00,   UNLIKE  SOME  HUMANS,  NEVEB  EX-         TALK. 
I'RKSSKD  SURrRIBB  AT  SEEING  YOU  STILL 


Oil  HANDED  OUT  "CHESTNUTS." 


0«      INTRODUCED      YOU     TO     YOUB     C.O.  OB   BOBED   YOU   WITH   HIS   OWN   DOMES- 

ISS>  TIC    TBOUBLE8     ("LEFT    A    BOOT-JACK     IN 

MY  DBINKING-TROUQH,    SHE   DID"). 


OB  INTBUDED   HIS    PBE8ENCE  AT  INOP- 
POBTUNE   MOMENTS. 


Bui   SIMPLY    WELCOMED   YOU— 


— IN   HIS   OWN— 


— INIMITABLE  MANNEB. 


[APRIL  23,  1919. 


A  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE. 

"I  WANT  you,"  said  my  hostess,  "to 
take  in  Mrs."  Blank.  She  is  charming. 
Ml  through  the  War  she  has  been  with 
her  husband  in  the  South  Seas.  Lon- 
don is  a  new  place  to  her." 

Mrs.  Blank  did  not  look  too  promis- 
ing. She  was  pretty  in  her  way— 
"elegant"  an  American  would  have 
called  her— but  she  lacked  animation. 
However,  the  South  Seas  .  .  .  !  Any- 
one fresh  from  the  Pacific  must  have 
enough  to  tell  to  see  soup,  fish  and 
entree  safely  through. 

I  began  by  remarking  that  she  must 
find  London  a  very  complete  change 
after  the  sun  and  placidity  that  she 
had  come  from. 

"  It 's  certainly  noisier,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  we  had  our  share  of  rain." 

"  I  thought  it  was  always  fine  there," 
I  remarked ;  but  she  laughed  a  denial 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
don't  take  soup,  and  this  made  the  econ- 
omy of  her  utterances  the  more  unfair. 

Backing  my  brain  for  a  now  start  I 
fell  back  on  those  useful  fellows,  the 
authors.  Presuming  that  anyone  who 
had  lived  in  that  fascinating  region— 
the  promised  land  (if  land  is  the  word) 
of  so  many  of  us  who  are  weary  of 
English  climatic  treacheries— would  be 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  it,  I  went 
boldly  to  work. 

"The  first  book  about  the  South 
Seas  that  I  ever  read,"  I  said,  "  was 
BALLANTYNE'S  Coral  Island." 

"Indeed!"  she  replied. 

I  asked  her  if  she  too  had  not  been 
brought  up  on  BALLANTYNE,  and  she 
said  no.     She  did  not  even  know  hi 
name. 

"He  wrote  for  boys,"  I  explained 
rather  lamely. 

"  I  read  poetry  chiefly  as  a  girl,' 
she  said. 

"  But  surely  you  know  STEVENSON'S 
Island  Nights'  Entertainment  ?"  I  said 

No,  she  did  not.     Was  it  nice  ? 

"  It 's  extraordinary,"  I  said.  "  Ii 
gives  you  more  of  the  atmosphere  o 
the  South  Seas  than  any  other  work 
And  Louis  BECKE — you  must  have  reac 
him?  "  I  continued. 

No,  she  had  not.  She  read  verj 
little.  The  last  book  she  had  read  was 
on  spiritualism. 

"Not  even  CONBAD ?  "  I  pursued 
"  No  one  has  so  described  the  calms 
and  storms  of  the  Pacific." 

No,  she  remembered  no  story  calle 
Conrad, 

I  was  about  to  explain  that  CONMAD 
was  the  writer,  not  the  written  ;  but  il 
seemed  a  waste  of  words,  and  we  fel 
into  a  stillness  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  knife  and  fork. 


-Hang  it!  you  shall  talk     I  said  to 
myself  I  and  then  aloud,  "  Tell  me  all 
about  copra.     I  have  longed  to  know 
what  copra  is ;  how  it  grows,  what  i 
looks  like,  what  it  is  for." 

"  You  have  come  to  the  wrong  per- 
son "  she  replied,  with  wide  eyes. 
never  heard  of  it.  Or  did  you  say 
•cobra'?  Of  course  I  know  what  a 
cobi.a  is  — it's  a  snake.  I've  seen 
them  at  the  Zoo." 

I  put  her  right.     "  Copra,  the  stul 
that  the  traders  in  the  South  Seas  deal 


in. 


I   never   heard    of   it,"    she    said. 
But  then  why  should  I?      I   know 
nothing  about  the  South  Seas." 

My  stock  fell  thirty  points  and  ] 
crumbled  bread  nervously,  hoping  for 
something  sensible  to  say ;  but  at  this 
moment  "half-time"  mercifully  set  in. 
My  partner  on  the  other  side  turned 
to  me  suavely  and  asked  if  I  thought 
the  verses  in  Abraham  Lincoln  were  a 
beauty  or  a  blemish ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  London  stage,  the 
flight  to  America,  Mrs.  FULTON'S  Blight, 
Mr.  WALPOLE'S  Secret  City  and  the 
prospects  of  the  new  Academy,  I  sailed 
serenely  into  port.  She  was  as  easy 
and  agreeable  a  woman  as  that  other 
was  difficult,  and  before  she  left  for  the 
drawing-room  she  had  invited  me  to 
lunch  and  I  had  accepted. 

As  I  said  Good-night  to  my  hostess  I 
asked  why  she  had  told  me  that  my 
first  partner  had  been  in  the  South 
Seas.  She  said  that  she  had  said 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  what  she  had  said 
was  that  during  the  War  she  had  been 
stationed  with  her  husband,  Colonel 
Blank,  at  Southsea. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  HULL. 
THE  Hull  Election  has  been  keenly 
discussed  in  various  papers,  but  by  none 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  The  Daily 
News.  In  a  special  article  from  the 
luminous  pen  of  "  A.  G.  G.,"  in  the 
issue  of  April  12th,  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  portent  is  thus  revealed : — • 

"  The  message  of  Hull  is  a  message 
for  all  the  world.  It  is  the  announce- 
ment that  this  country,  whatever  it. 
Government  may  do,  will  not  have  a 
French  peace.  It  is  a  declaration  to 
America  that  the  English  people  are 
with  her  in  her  determination  to  have 
a  League  of  Nations'  settlement  and  no 
other.  It  is  the  repudiation  of  Con- 
scription, of  war  on  Eussia,  of  the  per- 
manent military  occupation  of  Ger- 
many, of  imperialism  and  grab,  of  wai 
policy  in  Ireland,  of  repression  in 
Egypt,  of  the  reckless  profligacy  am 
corruption  that  are  plunging  Europe 
into  Bolshevism  and  hurrying  this 
country  to  irretrievable  ruin." 


We  confess  that  we  are  staggered  by 
ihe  moderation,  not  to  say  modesty,  of 
1  A.  G.  G."  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Hull  Election.  He  has 
omitted  infinitely  more  than  he  has 
nseribed  in  his  list. 

The  return  of  Commander  KEK- 
WOKTHY  stands,  of  course,  for  all  these 
things,  but  for  many  others  of  at  least 
equal  importance. 

It  means  the  disappearance  of  in- 
fluenza, the  ravages  of  which  are  clearly 
traceable  to  the  political  virus  dissem- 
inated by  the  Coalition. 

It  means  the  rehabilitation  of  Mr. 
BIKRELL  and  his  return  to  public  life 
as  English  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
King  Valeroso  I. 

It  foreshadows  the  wholesale  gratuit- 
ous distribution  of  cigarettes,  manna- 
lade  and  gramophones. 

It  means  the  prohibition  of  tli 
of  the  French  horn  in  orchestras  and 
all  places  where  they  play,  the  reinstate- 
ment  of    the   German   flute   and  the 
restoration  of  the  German  Fleet. 

Lastly,  it  means  the  compulsory 
prohibition  of  all  Greek  except  "  Alpha 
of  the  Plough." 

TO   A   SEVEN-YEAK-OLD 

(With  his  first  Cricket  Set). 

HERE  's  a  gift  to  take  and  treasure, 

England's  gift  as  well  as  mine, 
Symbol  of  her  clean-spent  leisure, 

Of  her  youth  and  strength  a  sign; 
Gleams  of  sunlight  on  old  meadows 

O'er  these  varnished  toys  are  cast, 
And  within  that  box's  shadows 

Stir  the  triumphs  of  the  Pa^l. 

Still  the  ancient  tale  entrances, 
Giving  us  in  golden  dower 

ULYETT'S  drives  and  Ivo's  glan 
JACKSON'S   dash  and   THORNTON'S 
power ; 

Skill  of  LYTTELTONS  and  LACEYS, 
Grit  of  SHEEWSBUHVS  and  GUNNS; 

Pride   of   STUDDS   and   STEELS  and 

GUACES 

Piling  up  their  English  runs. 

Take  these  simple  toys  as  token 

Of  the  champions  that  have  been, 
Stalwart  in  defence  unbroken, 

Hefty  hitters,  hitting  clean  ; 
And,  when  capped  in  Life's  eleven, 

May  you  stand  as  firm  as  they; 
May  you,  little  son  of  seven, 

Play  the  game  the  English  way. 
_    W.H.O. 

"It  seems  to  be  a   ruling  passion  ;i 
certain  writers  to  portray  anybody  connected 
with  commerce  as  being  an   ungrain 
ignoramus.     Even   Kipling   panch 
notion  in  his  conception  of  a  draper}  assistant 
in  the  person  of  '  Kipps.'  " 

Draper's  Oryai: 

But  did  not  Mr.  WELLS  do  something 
to  redress  the  balance  in  Kim'! 
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"WHAT  ABB  YOU  TRYING  TO  DO,  NO.   4?" 


"Ii's  NO  GOOD,  ISSTBUCTOB;   I  AIN'T  GOT  NO  HEAD  vos.  HEIGHTS." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
:K  latest  of  the  now  so  fashionable  short-story  volumes  to 
e  my  way  is  one  called  Our  Casualty,  Etc.  (SKEFFINGTON). 
ich  virtue  in  that  "Etc.,"  which  covers  other  fifteen  little 
in  the  best,  or  nearly  the  best,  "  Birmingham  "  man- 
I  say  "  nearly,"  because  for  its  happiest  expression 
art  of  "Mr.  GEORGE  BIRMINGHAM"  demands  space  to 
gle  events  into  more  complicated  confusion  than  can  be 
trived  in  the  dozen  pages  of  these  episodes.   But  within 
ir  limitations  they  are  all  excellent  fun,  partly  concerned 
h  the  War  (usually  with  an  Irishman  involved),  partly 
lied  from  the  piping  and  whisky-drinking  times  of  peace, 
nishmore  and  elsewhere.    One  can  only  treat  them  after 
manner  of  the  schoolboy  who  declined  to  distinguish 
biween  the  Major  and  Minor   Prophets.     But  I  rather 
sjcially  enjoyed  the  title-piece,  which  tells  how  the  super- 
p  riotism  of  an  aged  volunteer  defeated  the  kindly  plans  of 
vho  would  have  saved  him  fatigue  by  assigning  to 
h  i  the  r6le  of  casualty  in  a  trench-relief  practice.   Casual- 
;i  also  figure  in  "  Getting  Even,"  an  improbable  but  highly 
Dining  fiction  of  the  score  practised  by  an  ingenious 
M  Heal  Officer  (Irish,  I  need  hardly  say)  upon  an  over- 
zdous  C.O.,  who,  to  keep  him  busy  during  a  field  day, 
fluled  his  "clearing  station"  with  all  sorts  of  compli- 
'inaginary  cases,  only  to  find  the  fictitious  victims 
aunged  comfortably  in  rows  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
il  the  Padro  and  a  burying  party,  the  M.O.  reporting 
tl;t  they  had  all  died  before  reaching  him.     It  couldn't 
pcsibly  happen  as  here  told,  but  that  matters  little,  since, 
soar  as  I  am  concerned,  a  "  Birmingham  "  tale  can  always 
wl  afford  to  dispense  with  credibility. 

distinctly  grateful  to  ROSE  MACAULAY  for  What  Not 
UNSTABLE).  It  brought  me  the  pleasantest  end  to  any- 
•»g  but  a  perfect  English  Spring  day.  She  has  wit,  not  so 


common  a  gift  that  you  can  afford  just  to  take  it  for  granted ; 
she  knows  when  to  stop,  selecting  not  exhausting ;  and  she 
makes  her  epigrams  by  the  way,  as  it  were,  without  expos- 
ing the  process  of  manufacture.  (Other  epigrammatists 
please  copy.)  Miss  MACAULAY'S  "prophetic  comedy"  is  a 
joyous  rag  of  Government  office  routine,  tiappery,  Pelmania, 
Tribunals,  State  advertising,  the  Lower  Journalism  and 
"  What  Not."  That  audacious  eugenisfc,  Nicky  Chester,  first 
Minister  of  Brains  in  the  post-war  period  of  official  attempts 
to  raise  the  nation  from  C3  to  something  nearer  Al  on  the 
intellectual  plane,  happens,  because  of  his  family  history, 
to  be  uncertified  for  marriage.  He  also  happens  to  fall  very 
desperately  in  love  with  his  secretary,  Kitty  Grammont,  and 
the  conflict  between  duty  and  desire  becomes  the  theme — 
perhaps  just  a  little  too  heavy — of  an  extravaganza  that  is 
happiest  in  its  lighter  and  more  irreverent  moments.  Which 
is  to  say  that  What  Not  wanders  out  of  the  key.  But  what 
on  earth  does  that  matter  if  one  is  made  to  laugh  quite  often 
and  to  smile  almost  continuously  at  a  very  shrewd  piece  of 
observation,  whimsicality  and  tempered  malice?  And  you 
will  like  the  serene  Pansy  Ponsonby  (out  of "  Hullo,  Peace ! "), 
who  could  scarcely  bo  called  Kitty's  "sister-in-law,"  but  was 
of  the  most  faithful.  The  odd  thing  is  that  under  all  her 
gibing  the  author  seems  to  have  a  queer  furtive  admiration 
for  her  precious  Ministry  of  Brains. 


Among  the  many  things  I  like  in  DOKOTHEA  CONYERS' 
novels  is  the  artistic  subtlety,  achieved  by  few  of  our  other 
novelists,  with  which  she  manages  to  write  them  as  it  were 
in  character.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  Berenice  Ermynlrude 
Nicosia  Ncvin,  who  is  called  by  her  initials  on  the  cover  and 
inside  by  what  they  spell,  had  tried  to  write  a  novel  it 
would  have  been  remarkably  like  B.  E.  N.  (METHUEN). 
There  would  have  been  the  same  keen  delight  in  horses, 
hunting  and  Irish  scenery,  and  the  same  cheerful  dis- 
regard for  such  trifles  as  spelling  or  such  conventions  as 
making  quite  suro  that  your  reader  knows  which  character 
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is  speaking  at  any  given  moment,  and  the  same  excellent 
humour,  which,  if  "it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish,  is  kindly 
enough  for  all  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  her  new  novel 
Mrs.  CONYEBS,  wisely  refusing  to  stray  to  that  suburbia  in 
which  her  gifts  lack  this  charm,  has  recaptured  much  of 
the  careless  rapture  of  her  earliest  books  ;  and  very  careless 
and  very  rapturous  they  were.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  in  real  life  even  Ben,  when  as  second  whip  to  the  East 
Cara  hounds  she  lost  her  horse,  would  have  found  an 
aeroplane  useful  to  catch  up  with.  In  case  it  should  be 
objected  that  anything  so  funny  as  the  tea  at  Hiss  Tdlti/'s 
never  could  happen,  even  in  the  Caber  Valley  district,  I 
want  to  put  it  on  record  here  and  now  that  it  could  and  does. 

The  Mystery  Keepers  (LANK),  by  MARION  Fox,  reminds  mo 
of  the  old  riddle,  "  What  is  it  that  has  feathers  and  two  legs, 
and  barks  like  a  dog?  " — the  answer  being  a  stork.  People 
who  protest  that  a  stork  doesn't  bark  like  a  dog  are  told 
that  that  part  is  put  in  to  make  it  harder.  I  find  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  mystery  kept  by  The  Mystery  Keepers  is 
put  in  to  make  it  harder.  The  Abbey  at  Clynch  St.  Mary 
has  a  "coise"  put  on  it  by  the  last  Abbess,  and  every  direct 
male  heir  expires  punctually  on  his  twenty-first  birthday. 
The  actual  agency  is  a 
poisoned  ring  concealed  in 
the  frame  of  a  portrait  of 
the  malevolent  Abbess  and 
is  in  the  custody  of  the 
Otway  family,  who  enjoy 
a  prescriptive  if  nebulous 
right  to  be  stewards  of 
the  property.  Just  how 
or  why  the  Otways — noble 
fellows,  we  are  given  to 
understand — carry  out  the 
deceased  Abbess's  nefari- 
ous wishes  with  such  pre- 
cision and  despatch  is  not 
explained.  Anyway  the 
mother  of  the  last  victim, 
who  has  found  out  the 
secret,  steals  the  ring,  murders  the  Otwa-y  of  the  period, 
and  retires  to  a  lunatic  asylum  after  her  son  has  himself 
stolen  the  ring  from  her  workbox  and  poisoned  himself  into 
the  next  world.  That  finishes  it.  The  ring  retires  to  a 
museum  and  the  proper  people  marry  each  other.  It  is  a 
slender  and  quite  impossible  story,  but  told  in  a  clover  way 
which  goes  far  to  redeem  its  lack  of  substance. 


\r>  >^«*fS  f\X±_  (*TlftU.'.<J »• 


Voice  of  Tommy  in  audience.  "NAH  THEX,  MATE,  WHY  DON'T   YER  DIG 

YEBSELF  IN?" 


The  Graflons  (COLLINS)  is  a  sequel  to  Mr.  ARCHIBALD 
MARSHALL'S  former  chronicle  of  the  same  pleasant  family. 
Herein  you  shall  find  them,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their 
prosperous  way,  father,  son  and  charming  daughters,  and 
arriving  placidly  at  the  point  where,  in  the  natural  sequence 
of  events,  these  daughters  leave  the  paternal  nest  for  others 
provided  by  eligible  mates.  Their  courtships,  and  some 
mild  uncertainty  as  to  whether  papa  Graf  ton,  well-preserved 
and  wealthy  widower,  will  or  will  not  follow  the  example 
of  his  female  offspring,  provide  the  entire  matter  of  the 
book  For  the  rest  Mr.  MARSHALL  is  content  to  mark 


j  •  ,         -,  .  Jio     \juiitciiu     uu     UltuK 

time  (and  very  pleasantly)  with  pictures  of  English  country 

3  at  its  most  comfortable,  and  in  particular  with  some 

comedy  scenes,  excellently  done,  turning  upon  the  often 

delicate  relationship  of  Hall  and  Parsonage.     There  -ire  • 

Skit  aTTbKftbe'ki"1!  b°0k  that  «eem  "o  me  as 

from  this  the  outstanding  virtue  of  ^&" Graf  tons  ia?be 

reah  y  of  tneir  dialogue.     Precisely  thus  do  or  did   actual 

speak  in  the  quiet  old  times  before  the  War;  pre- 


cisely'  thus  also  did  nothing  whatever  of  any  consequence 
happen  to  the  vast  majority  of  them.  Since,  however,  the 
truth  and  charm  of  the  tale  depend  upon  this  absence  of  the 
sensational,  I  must  the  more  regret  that  Messrs.  COLLINS, 
who  have  printed  it  exquisitely,  should  have  been  betrayed 
into  a  coloured  wrapper  of  almost  grotesque  ineptitude. 

In  Graduation  (CHATTO  AND  WINDUS)  there  is  an  essential 
femininity  about  Miss  IRENE  KUTHERFOKD  McLEoo's  style 
and  general  attitude  that  imposes  limitations ;  it  is  a 
quality  that  shows  itself  not  only  in  her  plot,  but  in  her 
characters,  the  three  reputed  males  who  figure  therein 
being  as  fine  examples  of  true  womanliness  as  you  need 
wish  to  meet.  Frieda  was  the  heroine  (a  name  some- 
how significant) ;  and  of  the  trouser-wearers,  the  first, 
Geoffrey,  was  a  cat  -  like  deceiver,  who  fascinated  poor 
Frieda  for  ends  unspecified,  pretended  (the  minx !)  to  be 
keen  on  the  Suffrage  movement,  which  he  wasn't,  and 
concealed  a  wife ;  the  second  was  a  Being  too  perfect  to 
endure  beyond  Chapter  10,  where  he  expires  eloquently  of 
heart-failure,  leaving  Alan,  the  third,  to  bear  the  white 
man's  burden  and  clasp  Frieda  to  his  maidenly  heart. 
This  sentimental  progress  is,  I  suppose,  what  is  implied  by 

~  the  title  and  the  sym- 
bolic staircase  (if  it  is  a 
staircase?)  on  the  wrap- 
per. But  my  trouble  was 
that  I  could  never  discern 
in  the  sweet  girl-graduate 
any  development  of  char- 
acter from  the  pretentious 
futility  of  her  earliest  ap- 
pearance. Perhaps  I  am 
prejudiced.  Undeniably 
Miss  McLEOD  can  draw  a 
certain  type  of  prig  with  a 
horrible  facility.  But  the 
antiquated  modernity  of 
her  scheme,  flooded  as  it 
is  with  the  New  Dawn  of, 
say,  a  decade  ago,  an« 
bland  disregard  of  everything  that  has  happened  since,  ended 
by  violently  irritating  me.  Others  may  have  better  luck. 


Spring  has  been  slow  in  coming,  but  I  got  something  i 
more  than  a  whiff  of  actual  summer  when  Under  Dim  .s 
(HUTCHINSON)  came  my  way.     Mr.  DE  YKHE  STACT" 
is  at  the  top  of  his  form,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  rev 
mend  an  author  who  brings  to  his  tales  of  adventure  so 
nice  a  sense  of  style  and  so  keen  a  feeling  for  character.  Ic 
"The  Frigate  Bird  "  the  rapscallions  who  seize  a  schoonei 
and,  without  any  knowledge  of  navigation,  sail  the  hig! 
seas,  are  full-blooded  adventurers  ;  but  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  the  character  of  the  educated 
Carlyon  and  that  of  the  simple-minded  and  ignorant  Finn 
This  yarn  occupies  nearly  half  of  the  hook,  and  the  ofchei 
stories  should  give  food  for  thought  to  those  who  allege  tlm: 
no  Englishman  can  write  a  short  story.     Apart  from  om 
charming   little   tale   of   a    haunted    French    chateau   Mr 
STACPOOLE  allows  us  to  bask  here  in  the  eternal  summe: 
of  Pacific  skies.     I  am  very  grateful  for  my  sun-bath. 

In  Poems  of  the  Great  War,  by  Mrs.  KOBERTSOX-GLASGOW 
readers  of  Punch  will  resognise  some  of  the  best  serion 
poems  that  have  appeared  in  these  pages  of  recent  jo. 
The  little  half-crown  volume  in  which  they  reappear  li;i 
been  admirably  printed  at  S.  Aldhelm's  Home  for  Boys 
Frame,  and  may  be  bought  at  SMITH'S  in  Kensingtoi 
High  Street. 
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AN    alarming   rumour   is   going  the 

rounds    to    the    effect   that    Printing 

i!  Square   refuses  to   accept  any 

responsibility   for   the   findings   of   the 

I'caco  Conference. 

"  Mystery,"  says  a  news,  item,  "  sur- 
rounds the  purchase  of  fifty  retail  fish 
shops  in  and  iihnut  London."  The 
Athi'iKi'uin  Club  is  full  of 
the  wildest  rumours. 

:;:      * 

Tho  statement  of  the 
Allied  Food  Commission, 
that  there  tiro  more  sheep 
in  Germany  to-day  than  in 
HIM,  has  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  im- 
agined that  the  loud  bloat- 
ing noise  was  ehielly  Merr 

SOHEFDEMANN. 

"Get  your  muxxle  now  !  " 
says  Tne  Dai'y  Mail.  It  is 
felt,  however,  Hint  the 
PRIME  MINISTKH  scored  a 
distinct  hit  by  saying  it 
Bret. 


There  is  ahsolutely  no 
,"says  a  Health  Cul- 
lure  writer,  "why  Memljcrs 
>f  Parliament  should  not 
ive  to  he  one  hundred." 
think  \ve  could  find  a 
eason  if  we  were  pressed. 

">;-. 

To-morrow  a  man  in  the 
North  of  England  is  to 
Celebrate  his  hundredth 
irthday.  He  will  he  the 
'oungest  centenarian  in  the 
Country.  ,,.  ... 

At  Baling  it  appears  that 
\  rabid  dog  dashed  into  a 
iork  butcher's  shop  and 
napped  at  a  sausage.  The 
ausage  was  immediately 


Nearly  all  the  Bank  Holiday  visi- 
tors to  Hampstead  Heath,  it  is  stated, 
chose  a  silver-mounted  bridge-marker 
in  preference  to  nuts. 

Two  days  before  his  wedding  a  man 
at  Oxbridge  was  summoned  to  Wales 
by  his  wife  for  desertion.    It  is  said  that 
his  second  wedding  went  off'  quietly. 
*  .* 

It    is     understood     that    the    Home 


attempts  to  distract  tlio  Government 
from  its  Prohibition  programme  must 
riot  be  taken  seriously. 

From  an  American  newspaper  we 
gather  that  a  New  York  plutocrat  lias 
by  his  will  cut  his  wife  off  with  twelve 

million  dollars. 

* 

"Is    th:>    Kaiser    Highly    Strung?" 
asks   a    weekly    paper   headline.      Wo 
shall  be  able  to  answer  this 
question  a  little  later. 
*  * 

The  report  that  an  earl) 
bather  was  seen  executing 
the  Jazz-dance  on  the  beach 

at  Ycntnor  on  Easter  Mon- 
day seems  to  have  some 
foundation.  It  appears  that 
his  partner  was  a  large  crab 
with  well-developed  claws. 


ABSENT-MINDED  PHYSICIAN  SENT  BY  HIS  WIFE  TO  BUY 
"TWO   GOOD   SOUND  BIRDS." 


We  hear  that  visitor;;  at  a 
well-known  London  hotel, 
who  have  patiently  borne 
the  extension  of  the  gratuit  y 
nuisance  for  a  considerable 
time,  now  take  exception  to 
the  notice,  "  Please  tip  the 
basin,"  which  has  been  pro- 
minently placed  in  the  lava- 
tory. „  * 
* 

On  many  golf-links  now- 
adays the  caddies  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  count  of  the 
number  of  strokes  taken  for 
each  hole.  One  beginner 
whom  we  know  is  seriously 
thinking  of  employing  a 
chartered  accountant  for 
this  purpose. 

.«.      .'. 

What  cricket  needs,  says 
a  sporting  contemporary,  is 
bright  breezy  batting.  The 
game  should  no  longer  de- 
pend for  its  sparkle  on  im- 
promptu badinage  between 
the  umpire  and  the  wicket- 
keeper.  ...  ... 


The  War  OHice,  says  a  con  tern - 
torary,  is  to  have  another  storey  built, 
n  order  that  the  work  shall  not  cause 
uiy  sleepless  days  it  is  to  be  under- 
aken  by  night.  ...  ... 

It  is  reported  that  a  burglar  who 
as  been  drawing  unemployment  pay 
as  decided  to  return  to  work. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  lias 
ecided  to  chesk  the  introduction  of 
ifluenza,  and  every  passenger  arriving 
iere  is  to  he  examined.  All  germs  not 
'•dared  are  liable  to  be  confiscated  by 
10  Customs. 

vor..  cr.vr. 


Office  does  not  propose  to  re  -  arrest 
DE  VALEKA.  The  official  view  is  that 
in  future  the  Irish  must  provide  their 
own  entertainment. 

*.,.* 

Wo  hear  that  all  imprisoned  Sinn 
Feiners  have  been  instructed  to  give  a 
day's  notice  in  future  before  escaping, 
so  that  nobody  shall  do  it  out  of  his 
proper  turn.  ...  ... 

Citizens  of  Clarkson,  Washington, 
U.S.A.,  have  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  them  against  a  plague 
of  frogs.  The  Federal  authorities  have 
informed  the  Press  that  these  insidious 


People  who  think  they  have  heard 
the  cuckoo  before  the  first  of  May, 
declares  a  well-known  ornithologist, 
are  usually  the  victims  of  young  prac- 
tical jokers.  The  conspicuous  barring 
of  the  bird's  plumage  should,  however, 
make  any  real  confusion  impossible. 


"  Striking  testimony  as  to  the  popularity  o£ 
the  Cataract  Cliff  Grounds — when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  period  embraces  the  com- 
plete term  of  the  war — is  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  five  years  an  aggregate  of  428,390 
persons  was  bitten  by  a  snake." 

Tasmanian  Paper. 

The  snake  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
done  his  bit. 
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PEACE    AT   THE    SEASIDE. 


[The  public  are  being  passionately  warned  against  the  threatened 
crush  at  watering-places  in  August  of  this  year  o 

STOUTLY  we  bore  with  April's  icy  blizzards; 

"  The  worst  of  Spring,"  we  said,  "  will  soon  be  through  ; 
Summer  is  bound  to  come  and  warm  our  gizzards 

And  we  shall  gambol  by  the  briny  blue. 
But  even  as  we  put  the  annual  question, 

"Where  shall  we  water?   on  what  golden  strand/ 
Warnings  appear  of  terrible  congestion, 

Of  lodgers  countless  as  the  local  sand. 
Lucky  the  man,  the  hardened  strap-suspender, 

Who  with  a  first-class  ticket,  there  and  back, 
Finds  a  precarious  seat  upon  the  tender, 

A  rocky  berth  upon  the  baggage-rack. 

Should  he  arrive,  the  breath  of  life  still  in  him, 
His  face  will  be  repulsed  from  door  to  door; 

He'll  get  no  lodging,  not  the  very  minim, 
Save  under  heaven  on  the  pebbly  shore. 

In  vain  he  pleads  for  stall-room  in  the  stable; 

The  cellars  are  engaged;    'tis  idle  talk 
To  ask  for  bedding  on  the  billiard-table— 

Two  families  are  there,  each  side  of  baulk. 

Next  morn  he  fain  would  wash  in  ocean's  spray  (there's 
Balm  in  the  waves  that  helps  you  to  forget), 

And  lo !  the  deep  is  simply  stiff  with  bathers ; 
He  has  no  chance  of  even  getting  wet. 

He  starves  as  never  in  the  age  of  rations ; 

The  fishy  produce  of  the  boundless  sea 
Fails  to  appease  the  hungry  trippers'  passions 

Who  barely  pouch  one  shrimp  apiece  for  tea. 

"  I  came,"  he  says,  "  to  swallow  priceless  ozone 

Under  Britannia's  elemental  spell ; 
She  rules  the  waves,  as  all  her  conquered  foes  own ; 

I  wish  she  ruled  her  seasides  half  as  well. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  beaten  Bosch  may  suffer 
Compared  with  us  who  won  the  late  dispute, 

But  if  it  equals  this  (it  can't  be  tougher), 
Why,  then  I  feel  some  pit^  for  the  brute." 

So  by  the  London  train  upon  the  morrow 

From  holiday  delights  he  'gets  release, 
Conspuing,  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow, 

The  pestilent  amenities  of  Peace.  O.  S. 

THE    GREAT    BEARD    MYSTERY. 

WHERE  do  men  go  when  they  want  to  grow  beards  ? 
This  is  a  question  as  yet  unanswered,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ect  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery. 

One  sees  thousands  of  men  with  beards,  but  one  never 
sees  anyone  growing  a  beard.  I  cannot  recall,  in  a  life  of 
varied  travel,  having  ever  encountered  a  man  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  process  of  beard-cultivation.  The  secret  is 
well  kept,  doubtless  by  a  kind  of  freemasonry  amongst 
>earded  men,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  somewhere 
.here  are  nurseries  where  a  bond-fide  beard-grower  who  is 
n  the  secret  can  retire  until  he  is  presentable. 

I  have  frequently  been  annoyed  by  the  way  in  which 
.hese  men  flaunt  their  beards  at  one;  their  whole  manner 
seems  to  convey  an  air  of  superiority ;  they  seem  to  say, 
'  Look  at  my  beard.  You  can't  grow  a  beard  because  you 
laven't  the  moral  courage  to  appear  in  public  while  it's 
growing.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  secret  ?  Well, 
.  won't  tell  you." 


Determined  to  suffer  these  contemptuous  glances  no 
longer,  I  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  England's  beard-nurseries. 

1  asked  bearded  men  if  they  knew  of  anywhere  in  the 
country  where  one  could  slip  away  in  order  to  grow  a  beard, 
but  they  always  gave  me  evasive  replies,  such  as :  "  Why  not 
have  an  illness  and  stay  in  bed  for  three  months?"  But 
when  I  went  on  to  ask  where  they  had  grown  theirs,  they 
either  made  an  excuse  to  leave  me  or  said  evasively,  "Oh, 
I  've  always  had  mine." 

I  once  went  to  the  enormous  expense  of  making  a  bearded 
Scotch  acquaintance  intoxicated  in  order  to  drag  the  secret 
from  him,  but  the  question  as  to  where  he  grew  his  beard 
instantly  sobered  him,  and  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
touch  another  drop. 

I  have  bribed  barbers  without  success.  I  have  vainly 
shadowed  men  for  a  month  who  looked  as  if  they  intended 
growing  beards.  I  even  took  advantage  of  Armageddon  to 
pin  the  Navy,  where  beards  are  permitted  ;  but  when  I 
tried  to  start  growing  one  I  was  instantly  reprimanded  for 
not  shaving  by  a  bearded  Commander,  who  had  the  same 
triumphant  gleam  of  superiority  which  I  had  noticed  ashore. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  was  no  seciecy  on  the  sub- 
ject. Somebody  said,  "  Tarry  in  Jericho  until  your  boards 
be  grown."  But  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
modern  beard-growers  do  not  go  to  Jericho ;  I  have  esta- 
blished this  fact.  No,  there  are  in  England  properly 
organised  beard-nurseries,  and  the  secret  of  their  where- 
abouts is  jealously  guarded ;  but  I  have  by  no  means 
relaxed  my  determination  to  discover  them,  and  to  give  to 
the  world  the  results  of  my  research. 


GRAND    REFUSALS. 

AT  the  private  reception  the  night  before  Miss  CARNEGIE'S 
wedding,  "  the  ironmaster,"  so  we  read  in  our  Daily  Mail, 
"  entertained  his  guests  with  numerous  reminiscences  of 
his  life,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  interrupted  a  story 
concerning  King  EDWARD  and  Skibo  to  whisper  something 
in  his  daughter's  ear  concerning  her  dowry.  He  was 
telling  the  guests  how  the  King  offered  to  make  him  a 
Duke  if  he  would  bring  about  a  coalition  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  'I  told  King  EDWARD,'  said  Mr. 
CARNEGIE, 'that  in  these  United  States  every  man  is  King. 
Why  should  I  be  a  Duke?  ' ' 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  heroic  refusal  of  the  staunch 
Republican  to  compromise  the  principles  which  he  so  elo- 
quently vindicated  in  his  Trium/ihant  Democracy  ;  but  it  is 
only  right  to  add  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case. 

Thus  it  is  a  literally  open  secret  that  when  a  famous 
ventriloquist  was  offered  the  O.B.E.  for  his  services  in 
popularising  the  Navy,  he  refused  the  coveted  distinction 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  a  Prince  to 
accept  it. 

When  Sir  HENRY  DUKE  retired  from  the  Chief  Secretary- 
ship of  Ireland  he  was  offered  a  Viscounty,  but  declined 

e  proffered  distinction,  wittily  observing  that  as  ho  was 
jorn  a  Duke  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  descend  to  a 
.ower  grade  of  the  peerage. 

Then  there  is  the  notorious  case  of  Mr.  KING  who,  on  being 
offered  a  peerage  if  he  would  desist  from  his  criticisms  of 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  and  his  Ministry,  pointed  out  that  other 
monarchs  might  abdicate,  but  that  those  who  thought  he 
would  do  so  clearly  knew  not  JOSEPH. 

As  for  the  titles,  decorations  and  distinctions  offered  by 
;he  EX-KAISER  to  Mr.  HAROLD  BEGBIE  if  he  would  bring 
about  a  rapprochement  between  England  and  Germany,  and 
patriotically  declined  by  the  eminent  publicist,  their  name 
s  legion. 
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Charlady  (on  the  subject  of  appearance).  "Or  COURSE  I  DON'T  BOTHEH  NOW— BUT  I  USED  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  TREAD  ON  MY  'AIH." 


CIVILIAN    FLYING,    1930. 

"You're  late,"  said  Millie,  as  John 
entered  the  hall  and  shook  himself  free 
of  his  flying  coat. 

"Yes,  dear;  missed  the  5.40  D.H. 
from  the  Battersea  Park  Take-off  by 
a  minute  to-night.  Jones  brought  me 
home  on  that  neat  little  knock-about 
spad  he 's  just  bought.  Small  two- 
seater  arrangement,  you  know.  Then  I 
walked  from  the  'drome  just  to  stretch 
myself.  They  don't  give  you  too  much 
move  space  in  those  pianettes." 

"  Oh,  I  'd  just  love  to  have  an  aero- 
pianette  like  that!"  exclaimed  Millie. 
"  Mrs.  Smith  says  she  simply  couldn't 
do  without  hers  now  ;  it  makes  her  so 
independent.  She  can  pop  up  to  town, 
do  her  shopping  and  get  back  in  a  short 
afternoon." 

"  Um— yes,"  calculated  John.  "  Less 
than  seventy  miles  the  double  journey 
— she'd  manage  that  all  right." 

"And  that  pilot  of  theirs,"  went  on 
Millie,  "seems  just  as  safe  with  the 
'pup'  as  he  is  with  that  great  twin- 
engined  bus  her  husband  s  so  keen  on." 

"Yes,"  said  John;  "must  be  quite 
an  undertaking  getting  Smith's  tri- 
plane  on  the  sky-way.  It 's  useful  for 
a  family  party,  though.  I  hear  he 


packed  twenty  or  thirty  on  to  it  for 
the  picnic  they  had  at  John-o'-Groat's 
last  week.  By  the  way,"  added  John, 
as  he  moved  upstairs, "  aren't  the  Robin- 
sons coming  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  'd  better  hurry  up  and 
change,"  advised  Millie. 

The  Robinsons  were  very  up-to-date 
people,  John  decided  as  they  sat  down 
to  the  meal  a  little  later.  He  hadn't 
met  them  before.  They  were  Millie's 
friends. 

"  Very  glad  to  know  such  near  neigh- 
bours," he  said  cordially.  "  Why,  it 's 
under  forty  miles  to  your  place,  I 
should  think." 

"  Forty-seven    kilos,    to    be    exact," 
Robinson  volunteered,  "and  1  should 
say  we  did  it  under  twenty  minutes." 
.  "  Quite  good  flying,"  said  John. 

"  We  came  by  the  valley  route,  too," 
put  in  Mrs.  Robinson.  "  John  was  good 
enough  to  consider  my  wretched  air- 
pocket  nerve?  rather  than  his  petrol." 

"  It 's  a  couple  of  miles  further,"  ex- 
plained Robinson,  "  but  my  wife  isn't 
such  a  stout  flier  as  her  mother,  though 
the  old  lady  is  over  ssventy.  My  pilot 
was  bringing  her  from  Town  one  after- 
noon last  week'; —  took  the  Dorking- 
Leith  Hill  air-way,  you  know,  always 
bumpy  over  there— and  I  suppose  from 


all  accounts  he  must  have  dropped  her 
a  hundred  feet  plumb,  side-slipped  and 
got  into  a  spinning  dive  and  only  pulled 
the  old  bus  out  again  when  the  furrows 
in  a  ploughed  field  below  them  had 
grown  easily  countable." 

"  Yes,  it  makes  me  shivery  to  think 
of,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Robinson;  "but 
mother  really  has  extraordinary  nerve. 
She  wasn't  in  the  least  upset." 

"No,  not  a  little  bit,  by  Jove!" 
added  Robinson.  "  The  old  sport  just 
leaned  forward  in  her  seat  and,  when 
James  had  adjusted  his  head-piece,  she 
coolly  reprimanded  him  for  stunting 
without  orders.  Of  course  she  doesn't 
know  anything  about  the  theory  of  the 
thing,  you  see." 

With  the  dessert  came  letters  by  the 
late  air  post. 

"  Oh,  please  excuse  me,"  said  Millie, 
as  she  took  them  from  the  maid,  "  I  see 
there's  a  reply  from  Auntie — the 
burgh  aunt,  you  know,"  .she  explained, 
"  I  wrote  her  this  morning,  imploring 
her   to  come  over  to-morrow  for  the 
ba/aar.     She  's  so  splendid  at  th;. 
of  thing." 

"  What  my  wife's  aunt  doesn't  know 
nbout  Hying  isn't  worth  knowing,' 
remarked  John  with  finality,  "\\liy. 
she  qualified  for  her  ticket  List  year,  ami 
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he'll  never  see  forty  again.     How's 
hat!  for  an  up-to-date  aunt '.' ' 
"I  doubt  if  she  '11  fly  solo  that  dis- 
ince,  though,"  said   Millie;  "I  don't 
hink  she  ought  to,  either." 
"Of  course, "said  Robinson,  "it's  a  hit 
,f  a  strain  for  a  woman  of  middle  age  to 
•ate  three  hundred  odd  miles,  even 
•illi  a  couple  of  landings  for  a  cup  of 
•a  i'i/  route." 

Millie  rose.  "  Now,  don't  you  men 
it  here  for  an  hour  discussing  '  flying 
peed-;,'  'gliding  angles,'  and  all  that 
jrt  of  thing.  I  ohject  to  aero-maniacs 
b  principle.  I —  At  that  mo- 

lent  a  peculiar  noise,  evidently  in  the 
car  vicinity  of  the  house,  arrested  the 
ttention  of  the  party. 
"Sounded  like  something  breaking," 
lid  Millie,  going  to  the  window,  which 
verlooked    the    garden   and   a   good- 
xed  paddock   beyond.     John  had  al- 
siidy  gone  out  to  investigate. 
In  a  minute  or  two  lie  reappeared 
shoring   in    a   very   jolly-looking  old 
3ntleman  in  a  flying  suit. 
"A  thousand  pardons,  Mrs.  Smith," 
lid  the  new  arrival;  "John  collected 
;e  in  the  paddock.      Ha!  ha!      You 
low  my  theory  about  the  paddock." 
The  guests  having  been  introduced, 
tplanations  followed. 
"  You  know  my  theory,"  began  old 
IT.  Brown. 

"  Yes,  rather  ;  I  should  think  we  do," 
terrupted  Millie,  leading  him  to  the 
ost  comfortable  armchair  "  But," 
le  quoted,  "you  are  old,  Mr.  Broun  ; 
)  you  think  at  your  age  it  is  right  '•*  " 
"Well,  the  theory's  smashed,  any- 
>\v,°  said  John  decisively,  "  and  so 's 
y  fence." 

"No!  no!  I  won't  hear  of  it," 
uglied  Brown;  "I  admit  the  fence, 
it  not  the  theory."  You  see,"  he 
eat  on,  turning  to  Mrs.  Robinson', 
I've  always  insisted,  as  Smith  knows, 
tat  there  's  plenty  of  landing  space  in 
s  paddock,  provided  you  do  it  up 
ind.  The  fact  is  I  glided  in  to-night 
om  east  to  west.  Thought  I  should 
:  dead  head  on  ;  but  I  believe  1  was  a 
>uple  of  points  out  in  my  reckoning 
id  so  failed  to  bring  the  old  'bus  to  a 
and  short  of  the  fence.  You  know, 
nith,"  he  added,  with  an  injured  air, 
you  ought  to  have  a  wind-pointer 
up  so's  there 'd  be  no  doubt 
•>out  it." 

"Just  to  encourage  reckless  old 
'iitleinen  to  smash  up  my  premises, 
suppose,"  retorted  John.  "  But  I 
linit  I  found  some  consolation  for  my 
nashed  fence  when  I  observed  the 
ithetic  appearance  of  your  tinder  car- 
tge,  after  your  famous  landing." 
"  And  now,"  said  Millie  to  Mr.  Brown, 
ill  will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  if 
>u  '11  come  into  the  drawing-room  and 


Voice.   "IS  THAT  THE  GBEAT  SOUTHERN  KAIL  WAY?" 

Flapper.  "YES." 

Voice.   "AltE  YOU  THE  PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT?" 

Flapper.  "No,  I'M  THE  GOODS." 


let  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  bear 
sing  that  jolly  song  about 


you 


'  Come  and  have  a  flip 
In  a  big  H  Pip,'  etc. 


You  know." 


"The  egg  shortage  notwithstand,  the  Easter 
egg  rolling  carnival  at  Preston,  which  dates 
back  to  mcditeval  times,  was,  after  a  lapse  of 
four  years,  celebrated  with  great  musto." 

Midland  Paper. 
Pre-war  eggs,  apparently. 


Another  Candid  Candidate. 

" BOABD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

Mrs. desires  to  thank  all  who  voted  so 

splendidly,  placing  her  at  the  top  of  the  pole." 
Provincial  Patter. 


"  The  queue  at  one  part  of  the  morning  ex- 
tended from  the  booking  oflice,  past  the 
Midland  Station  entrance,  into  City  Square, 
along  the  front  of  the  Queen's  Hotel,  to  the 
top  of  yesterday." — Yorkshire  Paper. 

Better  than  the  middle  of  next  week, 
anyhow. 
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The  Village  Oracle.  "You  MARK  MY  WOBDS— THESE  'KBE  GERMANS  'LL  DO  us  DOWN  AT  THIS  FINISH.    THEY'LL  PAY  THE  BLOOMIS' 

BIX  THOUSAND  MILLIONS,  OB  WOTEVEB,  IT  IS,  IN  THREEPENNY  BITS;   AND  THEN   'OO   THE   'ELL 'S   GOING    TO   COUNT   IT?" 


"AS   YOU    WERE." 

A  MEMORY  OF  MI-CAREJIE. 

Chippo  Muuks  is  a  regular  time- 
serving soldier,  as  distinguished  from 
the  amateurs  who  only  joined  the 
Army  for  the  sake  of  a  war.  His  com- 
pany conduct-sheet  runs  into  volumes, 
and  in  peace-time  they  fix  a  special 
peg  outside  the  orderly-room  for  him 
to  hang  his  cap  on.  At  present  he 
systematically  neglects  the  functions  of 
billet-orderly  at  a  Base  town  in  France. 

A  month  or  two  ago  he  came  across 
Chris  Jones. 

"  Pined  fourteen  days'  pay,"  said 
Chippo  ;  "  an'  cheap  it  was  at  the  price. 
But  the  finaucialembarrassment  thereby 
followin'  puts  me  under  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  the  loan  of  a  five-spotter." 

"  How  did  it  happen  '?  "  said  Chris, 
playing  for  time. 

"  'Twas  this  way,"  said  Chippo.  "  The 
other  night  I  was  walking  down  the 
Boo  Boobray,  thinking  out  ways  of 
making  you  chaps  more  comfortable  in 
the  billet,  as  is  my  custom.  Suddenly 
out  of  the  glooin  there  looms  a  Bed 
Indian  in  full  war-paint. 

" '  Strange,'  thinks  I.  '  Chinks  an" 
Portugoose  we  expects  here,  likewise 
Anuamites  and  Senegalese  an'  dough- 
boys ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the 


BUFFALO  BILL  aggregation  had  taken 
the  war-path.' 

"  He  passes,  and  a  little  Geisha  comes 
tripping  by.  I  rubs  my  eyes  an'  says, 
'  British  Constitootian  '  correctly  ;  but 
she  was  followed  by  a  Gipsy  King  and 
a  Welsh  Witch.  Then  I  sees  a  masked 
Toreador  coming  along,  and  I  decides 
to  arsk  him  all  about  it.  The  language 
question  didn't  worry  me  any.  I  can 
pitch  the  cuffer  in  any  bat  from  Tamil 
to  Arabic,  an'  the  only  chap  I  couldn  t 
compree  was  a  deaf-an'-dumb  man  who 
suffered  from  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  which 
made  'im  stutter  with  his  fingers. 

"  '  Hi,  caballero,'  says  I,  '  where 's 
the  bull-fight?' 

"'It  isn't  a  bull-fight,  M'sieur,'  he 
replies.  '  It 's  Mi-Careme.' 

"  '  If  he 's  an  Irishman,'  I  says,  '  I 
never  met  him ;  but  if  it 's  a  kind  of 
pastry  1  '11  try  some.' 

"Then  he  shows  me  a  doorway 
through  which  they  was  all  entering, 
and  beside  it  was  a  big  yellow  poster 
which  said,  'Mi-Careme.  Grand  Bal 
Costume.  Cavaliers,  '2  francs.  Damns, 
1  franc  50  centimes.' 

"  '  I  'd  love  to  be  a  cavalier  at  tsvo 
francs  a  time,'  I  remarks.  '  Besides, 
I  want  to  make  the  further  acquaint- 
ance of  little  Perfume  of  Pineapple 
Essence  who  passed  by  just  now.' 


"  '  It  will  be  necessary  to  "ave  a  cos- 
tume, M'sieur,'  says  Don  Bodrigo. 

"  '  Trust  me,'  I  answers  with  dignity; 
"I've  won  diplomas  as  a  fancy-dress 
architect.' 

"  I  goes  to  my  billet  and  investigates 
tho  personal  effects  of  my  colleagues. 
My  choice  fell  on  a  Cameron  kilt,  a 
football  jersey  and  a  shrapnel  helmet. 
These  I  puts  into  a  bundle  an'  hikes 
back  to  the  Hall  of  Dance. 

" '  May  I  ask  what  M'sieur  repre- 
sents ?  '  said  the  doorkeeper  as  I  paid 
my  two  francs. 

"  '  I  haven't  started  yet,''  I  answers 
asperiously.  "  I  assumes  my  costume 
as  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  in  the  dressing- 
room.' 

"  Well,  when  I  'd  finished  my  toilette 
— regret tiu,'  tho  while  that  I  hadn't 
brought  a  pair  of  spurs  to  complete  the 
costume — I  entered  the  ball-room.  . 
was  a  scene  of  East-end — I  mean  East- 
ern—splendour. Carmens  an'  Father 
Timeses,  Pierrots  an'  Pierrettes,  Pom- 
padours an'  Apaches  was  gyrating  to  the 
soft  strains  of  the  orchestra,  who  per- 
spired at  the  piano  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

"  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  my  little 
Geisha,  my  Stick  of  Scented  Brillian- 
tine,  waltzing  with  the  Toreador,  an' 
my  heart  started  beating  holes  in  my 
football  jersey.  When  the  orchestra 
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stopped  playing  to  light  a  cigarette  1 
sought  her  out. 

"•()   Choicest   of    the    Fifty -seven 

ties,'  I  says,   'deign  to  give  ni< 

your    honourable   hand    for   tho    next 

latorial  jazz.' 
"Tlie  Bull-lighter  looked  black,  hut 
sin;  put  her  little  hand  in  mine  an'  we 
trod  a  stately  niuusuiv.  Kvory  now  an' 
then  a  shadow  passed  o'er  the  ball- 
room, an'  I  knew  it  was  the  Toreadoi 
scowling.  Hut  I  took  no  notice  of  him, 
an'  wo  danced  nearly  everything  on 
the  menu,  Don  Rodrigo  only  getting  an 
odd  item  now  an'  then  to  prevent  him 
dying  of  grief. 

"By-an'-by  the  Geisha  said  she  must 
he  going,  so  I  ottered  to  escort  her  homo. 
Don  Roddy  tried  to  butt  in,  and  when 
be  got  the  frozen  face  heusedlangwidge 
like  a  cow-puncher  Uian  a  bull- 
lighter. 

"  I  didn't  trouble  to  change  my  clothes, 
because  it  seemed  to  bo  the  custom  to 
walk  about  like  freaks  at  Mi-Careme, 
and  wo  had  a  lovely  promenade  in  the 

,le  moonlight. 

"  When  1  returned  tho  revelry  was 
v  over  an'  the  orchestra  was  getting 
limp.     I   went  into  the  cloak-room  to 
change  my  clothes,  but  I  couldn't  find 
lywhere.    What  annoyed  me  most 
about  it  was  that  there  was  live  francs 
in  my  trouser  pockets   which    I    was 
saving   to   pay  you    back   the   loan    I 
borrrred  last  week." 

"  1  wondered  when  you  were  going 
y   something    about    that,"   said 
I'hris  .lones. 

"  1 1  fair  upset  mo,"  continued  Cliippo. 
'  And  then  all  at  once  I  saw  my  old 
)al  the  Toreador  sneaking  out  of  the 
loor  with  a  bundle  an'  the  leg  of  a  pair 
if  khaki  trousers  banging  out  of  it. 
I  gave  a  wild  whoop  an'  was  after  him 
ike  I  lie  wind. 

"  Don  Roddy  was  some  runner.  He 
loubled  down  the  Roo  Roubray,  dodged 
•ound  a  corner  an'  made  for  the  Grand 
jPont.  I  was  gaining  on  him  fast  when 
f  plunked  into  the  arms  of  two  Military 

'oliee. 

" '  What  particular  specie  of  night- 
iird  do  you  call  yourself?'  said  one  of 
em,  holding  my  arm  in  a  grip  of  iron. 

"I'm  a  Sergeant-drummer  in  the 
•fonian  Legion,'  says  I,  trying  to  get 

'  An'  1  'm  in  a  hurry.' 
'  Well,  where 's  your  pass?  ' 

" '  Wo  don't  wear  'em  in  our  battalion,' 
'  For  heving's  sake  let  me  go. 

lore's  a  chap  over  there  trying  to 
'inch  my  wardrobe.' 

"  It  was  no  use.  They  held  me  tight, 
lotwithstandin'  me  struggles,  till  the 
Toreador  disappeared  from  view  over 
he  bridge. 

"  '  That 's  done  it.  I  '11  go  quietly,'  I 
;roans  totbeM.P.'s  in  despair.  'That's 


ri 


"CAN  I  'AVI:  Tin;  AKTKKNOON  OFF  TO  SEE  A  BLOKE  ABAHT  A  JOB  FEU  >iy  MISSIS.' 

"YOU'LL  BE   B\CK  IN  THE  MORNING,   I  HUPUO8E?" 

"Yus— iv  sm:  DON'T  I.KT  IT." 


hris  Jones's  five  francs  gone  west, 
.ind  nutheu  else  matters.'  "... 

"  Well,"  said  Chris  Jones,  "  what 
;hen  ?  " 

"  The  rest  you  knows,"  said  Chippo 
plaintively,  "  exceptin'  that  later  my 
clothes  was  mysteriously  dumped  at 
'h'  billet  with  the  pockets  empty.  But 
.  think  the  distressing  circumstances 
are  such  as  warrants  me  in  arsking  fer 
;he  loan  of  another  five  francs." 

"  They  would  be,"  said  Chris  Jones, 
'umbling  with  his  wallet,  "only  I 
lappened  to  be  the  Toreador  myself. 
But  you  can  have  the  same  old  five 
Vanes  back,  an'  be  '  as  you  were' !  " 

How  to  play  Golf  with  your  Head. 

"Ho  eoclied  his  head  up  when  playing  his 
ipproiscli  ami  hit  it  all  along  tho  carpet." 


As  You  Like  It — or  Don't.      . 

SCENE.— Bois  de.  Boulogne. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Orlando  (read-in y  from  sheet  of  jjaDur). 
I  should  be  extremely  gloomy 
If  they  pinched  from  me  my  Fiunie. 

[Pins  composition  on  tree. 
Hang  there,  rny  verse,  in  witness  of 
my  love.  [Exit. 

Another  Impending  Apology. 
"If    this    pianist   is    not   heard   agaiu    in 
Shanghai,  ho  will  carry  away  with  him  tho 
grateful  thanks  of  our  music-lovers." 

ShangJiai  Mercury. 

"  This  debate  will  immediately  precede  the 
introduction  of  the  Budget,  and  will,  let  us 
hope,  inaugurate  affcampaign  for  national  en- 
trenchment."— Provincial  Paper. 

Ah  !  if  only,  as  taxpayers,  we  could  dig 
ourselves  in ! 
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THE    HOUSING    QUESTION. 

SOMEONE  estimated  the  other  day 
that  England  is  short  just  now  of  five 
hundred  thousand  houses.  This  is  a 
miscalculation.  She  is  really  short  of 
five  hundred  thousand  and  one,  the  odd 
one  being  the  house  that  we  are  look- 
ing for  and  cannot  find. 

Wo  have  discovered  many  houses 
in  our  tour  of  London,  but  none  that 
gives  complete  satisfaction.  Either  the 
locality  or  the  shape  or  the  price  is  all 
wrong ;  or,  as  more  often  happens,  the 
fixtures.  By  the  fixtures  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  people  who' are  already  in 
the  place  and  refuse  to  come  out  of  it ; 
London  is  full  of  houses  with  the  wrong 
people  in  them. 

"  I  wonder,"  says  Celia,  standing  out- 
side some  particularly  desirable  resi- 
dence, "  if  we  dare  go  in  and  ask  them 
if  they  wouldn't  like  to  move." 

"  We  can't  live  there  unless  they  do," 
I  agreed.  "  It  would  be  so  crowded." 

"After  all,  I  suppose  they  took  it 
from  somebody  else  some  time  or  other. 
I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  take  it 
from  them." 

"  As  soon  as  they  put  a  '  To  LET  ' 
board  outside  we  will." 

Celia  hangs  about  hopefully  for  some 
days  after  this,  waiting  for  a  man  to 
come  along  with  a  "  To  LET  "  board  over 
his  shoulder.  As  soon  as  he  plants  it 
in  the  front  garden  she  means  to  rush 
forward,  strike  out  the  "To,"  and  pre- 
sent herself  to  the  occupier  with  her 
cheque-book  in  her  hand.  It  is  thus, 
she  assures  me,  that  the  best  houses 
are  snapped  up ;  but  it  is  weary  waiting, 
and  I  cannot  take  my  turn  on  guard, 
for  I  must  stay  at  home  and  earn  the 
money  which  the  landlord  (sordid  fel- 
low) will  want. 

Sometimes  we  search  the  advertise- 
ment columns  in  the  papers  in  the  hope 
of  finding  something  that  may  do. 

"Here  's  one,"  I  announced  one  morn- 
ing; "'For  American  millionaires  and 

others.  Fifteen  bathrooms '  Oh,  no, 

that 's  too  big." 

"  Isn't  there  anything  for  English 
hundredaires  ?  "  said  Celia. 

"  Here 's  one  that  says  '  reasonable 
offer  taken.' " 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  suppose  we  reason 
the  same  way  as  he  does." 

"  Well,  here  's  one  for  four  thousand 
pounds.    That 's  not  so  bad.     I  mean 
as  a  price,  not  as  a  house." 
' '  Have  you  got  fou  r  thousand  pounds  ?" 
"  No  ;  I  was  hoping  you  had." 
"  Couldn't  you  mortgage  something 
—up  to  the  hilt?" 

"  We  '11  have  a  look,"  I  said. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  looking 
for  something  o  mortgage,  but  found 
nothing  with  a  hilt  at  all  high  up. 


"Anyhow,"  I  said,  "it  was  a  rotten 
house." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  simpler,  said  Celia, 
"  to  put  in  an  advertisement  ourselves, 
describing  exactly  the  sort  of  house  we 
want  ?  That 's  the  way  I  always  get 
servants." 

"  A  house  is  so  much  more  difficult 
to  describe  than  a  cook." 

"  Oh,  but  I  'm  Sure  you  could  do  it. 
You  describe  things  so  well." 

Feeling  highly  flattered,  I  retired  to 
the  library  and  composed. 

For  the  first  hour  or  so  I  tried  to  do 
it  in  the  staccato  language  of  house- 
agents.  They  say  all  they  want  to 
say  in  five  lines ;  I  tried  to  say  all  we 
wanted  to  say  in  ten.  The  result  was 
hopeless.  We  both  agreed  that  we 
should  hate  to  live  in  that  sort  of  house. 
Celia  indeed  seemed  to  feel  that  if  I 
couldn't  write  better  than  that  we 
couldn't  afford  to  live  in  a  house  at  all. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  realise,"  I  said, 
"that  in  the  ordinary  way  people  pay 
me  for  writing.  This  time,  so  far  from 
receiving  any  money,  I  have  actually 
got  to  hand  it  out  in  order  to  get  into 
print  at  all.  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to 
give  my  best  to  an  editor  of  that  kind." 

"  I  thought  that  the  artist  in  you 
would  insist  on  putting  your  best  into 
everything  that  you  wrote,  quite  apart 
from  the  money." 

Of  course  after  that  the  artist  in 
me  had  to  pull  himself  together.  An 
hour  later  it  had  delivered  itself  as 
follows : — 

"  WANTED,  an  unusual  house.   When 

say  unusual  I  mean  that  it  mustn't 
look  like  anybody's  old  house.  Actually 
it  should  contain  three  living-rooms 
and  five  bedrooms.  One  of  the  bed- 
rooms may  be  a  dressing-room,  if  it  is 
quite  understood  that  a  dressing-room 
does  not  mean  a  cupboard  in  which 
the  last  tenant's  housemaid  kept  her 
brushes.  The  other  four  bedrooms 
must  be  a  decent  size  and  should  get 
plenty  of  sun.  The  exigencies  of  the 
solar  system  may  make  it  impossible 
for  the  sun  to  be  always  there,  but  it 
should  be  around  when  wanted.  With 
regard  to  the  living-rooms,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  not  be  square  but 
squiggly.  The  drawing-room  should 
be  particularly  squiggly;  the  dining- 
room  should  have  at  least  an  air  of 
squiggliness;  and  the  third  room,  in 
which  I  propose  to  work,  may  be  the 
least  squiggly  of  the  three,  but  it  must 
be  inspiring,  otherwise  the  landlord 
may  not  obtain  his  rent.  The  kitchen 
arrangements  do  not  interest  me 
greatly,  but  they  will  interest  the  cook, 
a,nd  for  this  reason  should  be  as  de- 
lightful as  possible ;  after  which  warn- 
ing anybody  with  a  really  bad  base- 
ment on  his  hands  will  see  the  wisdom 


of  retiring  from  the  queue  and  letting 
the  next  man  move  up  one.  Tbg  bath- 
room should  have  plenty  of  space,  not 
only  for  the  porcelain  bath  which  it 
will  be  expected  to  contain,  but  also 
(as  is  sometimes  forgotten)  for  the 
bather  after  be  or  she  has  stepped  out 
of  the  bath.  The  fireplaces  should  not 
be,  as  they  generally  are,  utterly  beastly. 
Owners  of  utterly  beastly  fireplaces 
may  also  move  out  of  the  queue,  but 
they  should  take  their  places  up  at  the 
end  "again  in  case  they  are  wanted; 
for,  if  things  were  satisfactory  other- 
wise, their  claims  might  be  considered, 
since  even  the  beastliest  fireplace  can  be 
dug  out  at  the  owner's  expense  and  re- 
placed with  something  tolerable. 

"A  little  garden  would  be  liked.  At 
any  rate  there  must  be  a  view  of  trees, 
whether  one's  own  or  somebody  else's. 

"  As  regards  position,  the  house  must 
he  in  London.  I  mean  really  in  London. 
I  mean  really  in  central  London.  The 
outlying  portions  of  Kensington,  such 
as  Ealing,  Hanwell  and  Uxbridge,  are 
no  good.  Cricklewood,  Highgate,  New 
Barnet  and  similar  places  near  .1'ort- 
man  Square  are  useless.  It  must  he 
in  London — in  the  middle  of  London. 

"  Now  we  come  to  rather  an  import-- 
ant matter.  Rent.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
say  how  much  you  want;  but  let  me 
give  you  one  word  of  warning.  Don't 
be  absurd.  You  aren't  dealing  now  with 
one  of  those  profiteers  who  remained 
(svith  honour)  in  his  own  country.  And 
you  can  have  our  flat  in  exchange,  if 
you  like — well,  it  isn't  ours  really,  it's 
the  landlord's,  but  we  will  introduce 
you  to  him  without  commission.  Any- 
way, don't  be  afraid  of  saying  what  you 
want;  if  it  is  absurd  (and  I  expect  it 
will  be)  we  will  tell  you  so.  And  if  you 
must  have  a  lump  sum  instead  of  an 
annual  one,  well,  perhaps  we  could 
manage  to  borrow  it  (from  yon  or  some- 
body); but  smaller  annual  lumps  would 
be  preferred." 

When  I  had  written  it  out  I  handed 
it  to  Celia. 

"  There  you  are,"  I  said,  "  and,  speak- 
ing as  an  artist,  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
make  it  a  word  shorter." 

She  read  it  carefully  through. 

"It  does  sound  a  jolly  house,"  she 
said  wistfully.  "  Would  it  cost  a  lot 
as  an  advertisement  ?  " 

"  About  the  first  year's  rent.  And 
even  then  nobody  would  take  it  seri- 
ously." 

"  Oh,  well,  perhaps  I  'd  better  go  and 
see  another  agent."  She  fingered  the 
advertisement  regretfully.  "  It  seems 
a  pity  to  waste  this,"  she  added  with 
a  smile. 

But  the  artist  in  me  was  already 
quite  resolved  that  it  should  not  be 
wasted.  A.  A.  M. 
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••  L'oou  DKAU!    AND  so  THEV  REJECTED  IT?     IT'S  A  SHAMIJ— THEY  OUOIIT  TO  SET  YOU  SIMI-LEK  SUBJECTS." 


A  THREATENED  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE. 

THK  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  and  the 
CHANCELLOR  01-'  THK  EXCHEQUER  are  at 
tliis  moment  the  most  melancholy  of 
men.  For  the  last  few  months  they 
had  been  quietly  chuckling  to  tlieni- 
<clves  over  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of 
(iovenmient.  But  the  best  laid  schemes 
:;aiig  aft  agley. 

While  publicists  and  economic  ex- 
iiurts  were  shaking  their  grey  hairs 
over  the  prospect  of  national  bank- 
i  uptey,  the  P.  M.  G.  and  the  C.  of  E. 
were  weeping  jazz  tears  of  joy  as  the 
national  debt  lifted  before  their  eyes 
"like  mist  unrolled  on  the  morning 
wind."  And  then  certain  unsophisti- 
cated Members  of  a  new,  a  very  new, 
House  of  Commons  began  their  deadly 
work.  As  a  result  the  main  scheme  of 
national  solvency  is  in  danger. 

There  are  those  who  still  think  that 

the  franchise  was  extended  to  women 

merely  as  an  objective  pieca  of  political 

ce.     I  hate  cynicism,  and  I  should 


be  the  last  to  throw  cold  water  on  an 
ideal,  but,  as  I  said,  the  real  fruits 
of  that  political  master-stroke  are  in 
danger. 

While  millions  of  enfranchised 
women  were  quietly  engaged  in  writing 
twice  a  week  to  their  particular  Mem- 
ber, at  three  half-pence  a  time  (or 
more),  they  were  unconsciously  assist- 
ing the  considered  policy  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Government,  which  was  that 
such  letters  should  be  written  and  re- 
main unanswered;  that  more  letters 
and  still  more  should  be  written, 
stamped  and  posted  to  demand  an 
answer,  and  that  still  more  should  be 
written  to  friends  and  relations  expos- 
ing the  grave  lack  of  courtesy  at  West- 
minster. 

But,  alas !  certain  Members,  with 
monumental  naivete,  have  thought 
fit  to  take  their  correspondence  seri- 
ously. They  have  put  questions  to 
Ministers.  They  have  in  so  many 
crude  words  openly  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  referred  to  "the  increase  in  the 
number  of  letters  which  Members  now 


receive  from  their  constituents  on  par- 
liamentary matters,  owing  to  the  re- 
cent additions  to  the  franchise  and  its 
extension  to  women."  They  have 
pleaded  for  the  privilege  of  "  franking  " 
their  answers.  Could  perversity  go 
further?  What  woman  will  continue 
to  write  to  a  Member  who  satisfies  her 
curiosity  ?  And  what  of  the  unwritten, 
unstamped,  unposted  letters  of  just  in- 
dignation to  friends  and  relations  ? 

The  P.M.G.'s  laconic  answer  to  this 
monstrous  request,  "  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  expedient,"  was  highly  com- 
mendable as  a  feat  of  Ministerial  re- 
straint. But  the  gloom  that  has  settled 
on  him  is  only  too  solidly  grounded. 
These  afflicted  Members  are  out  to 
raise  a  sentimental  public  opinion  in 
support  of  their  silly  demand.  Then, 
of  course,  the  Government  will  capi- 
tulate, and  the  country  will  go  Bolshevik 
from  excessive  taxation. 

Will  not  all  patriotic  women  con- 
stituents write  at  once  to  their  Mem- 
bers and  point  out  the  folly  of  this 
agitation? 
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'  I  SHALL  NEVER  FIND  ANYONE  ELSE  LIKE   YOU.     YOU  SEE,   YOU  'EE  SO  DIFFERENT  FROM  OTHER  GIRLS." 
'  OH,  BUT  YOU  'LL  FIND  LOTS  OF  OTHEU  GIRLS  DIFFERE.-JT  FEOJI  OTHER  GIRLS." 

OLD    SOLDIERS. 


THEY  dug  us  down  and  earthed  us  in,  their  hasty-shovels 


plyi 

s  tin 


ing. 


••  Us  the  pool'  dead  of  Oudenarde,  Eamillies,  Waterloo  ; 
We  heard  their  drum-taps  fading  and  their  trumpet  fanfares 

dying 
As  they  marched  away  and  left  us,  in  the  dark  and  silence 

lying, 
Home-bound  for  happy  England  and  the  green  fields  that 

\ve  knew. 

We  slept.     The  seasons  went  their  round.     We  did  not 

hear  the  rover 
Winds  in  our  coverlets  of  grass,  the  plough-shares  tear 

the  mould ; 

We  did  not  feel  the  bridal  earth  thrill  to  her  April  lover 
Nor  hear  the  song  of  bees  among  the  poppies  and  the 

clover ; 

Snow-fall  or  sun  to  us  were  one   and   time  went  by 
untold. 

We  woke.    The  soil  about  us  shook  to  the  long  boom  of 

thunder — 
War  loose  and  making   music  on  his  crashing  brazen 

gongs— 
The  sharp  hoof-beat,  the  thresh  of  feet  stirred  our  old  bones 

down  under ; 
Wheels  upon  wheels  ground  overhead ;  then  with  a  glow 

of  wonder 
We  heard  the  chant  of  Englishmen  singing  their  marching 

songs. 


Blood  of  our  blood !     We  heard  them  swing  a-down  the 

teeming  highways, 
As  we  swung  once.     We  heard  them  shout ;  we  heard 

'  the  jests  they  cast. 
And  we  dead  men  remembered  then  blue  Junes  in  Devon 

by-ways, 
Star-dusted  skies  and  women's  eyes,  women  with  sweet 

and  shy  ways. 

These  were  their  race  !    We  strove  to  rise,  but  the  strong 
clay  held  us  fast. 

Year  in,  year  out,  along  the  roads  the  ceaseless  wagons 

clattered ; 

Lis.eued  we  for  an  English  voice  ever,  ever  in  vain; 
Far   in    the   west,   year  out,   year  in,    terrible    thunders 

battered, 
Drumming  the  doom  of  whom — of  whom?     Hope  in  our 

hearts  lay  shattered  .  .  . 

Then  we  heard  the  lilt  of  Highland  pipes  and  English 
songs  again. 

On,  ever  on,  we  heard  them   press;  their  jaunty  bugles 

blended 
Proudly  and  clear  that  we  might  hear,  we  dead  men  of 

old  wars, 

How  the  red  agony  was  passed  and  the  long  vigil  ended. 
Now   may   we   sleep   in  peace  again  lapped  in  a  vision 

splendid 
Of  England's  banners  marching  onwards,  upwards  to 


the  stars. 


PATLANDEB. 
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THE   MILITARY  MUZZLE. 
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OUR    SENSITIVE    YOUTH. 

Cadet.   '"SCUSE  ME,   SlB— ABE  YOU  A  DOCTOE?     THEBE '8  A  BOV  FAINTED." 
Doctor.  "AH— FATIGUE,  I    SUPPOSE?" 

Cadet.  "No,  SIR.    THE  SEBGEANT  SPLIT  AN  INFINITIVE." 


BRAINS  AND  BALDNESS. 
BY  OUR  MEDICAL  EXPERT. 

(With  acknowledgments  to  "  The 
Times  "). 

BALDNESS  among  men  is  undoubtedly 
i  the  increase,  and  various  reasons 
ive  been  assigned  for  its  appearance 

an  exacerbated  form.  In  particular 
ie  stress  and  strain  of  tbe  War  have 
vii  mooted,  andtho  argument  is  rein- 
reed  by  sucb  words  as  Chauvinism, 
liich,  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  is  probably 
>t  aware,  is  derived  from  chauve. 
'ar  is  a  solvent  of  equanimity  ;  in  the 
nit  but  expressive  phrase  it  becomes 
r  to  keep  one's  hair  on.  Again, 
'  rma  silent  Musce.  Fewer  people 
Ive  been  playing  the  pianoforte,  an 
icrcise  which  has  always  exerted  a 

ululating  effect  on  the  follicles.  Our 
jilitical  correspondent  at  Paris  writes 
I  at  M.  PADEKEWBKI'B  once  luxuriant 
<  eveliire  has  suffered  sadly  since  ho  has 
tken  to  politics,  but  that  after  playing 
I':  a  couple  of  hours  to  Mr.  BALFOUR  a 
utinct  improvement  was  noticeable. 

But  no  very  clear  exposition  of  the 
tbject  lias  yet  been  forthcoming,  and 
tis  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  when 
iis  considered  that  baldness  is  really  a 
My  unsightly  anddistressing  condition. 

The  sensitiveness  of  JULIUS  CAESAR 
c  this  score  is  notorious.  CIMAHUE,  of 


whom  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  has  probably 
never  heard,  was  a  martyr  to  alopecia 
seborrhoica,  and  the  case  of  the  Highland 
chieftain  MacAssar  is  too  well  known  to 
call  for  detailed  survey.  Yet  the  strange 
fact  remains  that  hitherto  sustained 
scientific  investigation  has  been  lack- 
ing, though  there  is  assuredly  a  great, 
if  not  perhaps  a  vital,  need  for  it.  No 
one  can  afford  to  say  that,  if  this  ap- 
parently simple  malady  were  studied, 
facts  of  the  utmost  value  to  hatters 
would  not  be  forthcoming.  One  can 
only  express  regret  that  those  fortunate 
interviewers  who  have  been  allowed  to 
describe  the  cranial  developments  of 
eminent  men  should  have  failed  to 
profit  by  their  opportunities  for  exam- 
ining the  "  area  of  baldness,"  which  cor- 
responds to  the  distribution  of  the  Vth 
nerve,  the  branches  of  which  come  out 
from  the  brain  by  the  eye-sockets.  Such 
investigations  will  never  be  properly 
carried  out  and  co-ordinated  without 
the  establishment  of  a  Hair  Ministry, 
which  is  one  of  the  clamant  needs  of 
reconstruction.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  question  was  discussed  a  year 
ago  and  set  aside  for  the  curious  reason 
that  of  the  three  persons  whose  candi- 
dature was  most  powerfully  supported 
two  were  bald,  and  the  third  was  the 
Member  for  Wigan. 

Meanwhile  a  start  has  been  made  by 


the  unofficial  activities  of  a  small  com- 
mittee of  experts  in  trichology,  and 
their  conclusions,  published  in  an  in- 
terim report,  are  worth  recording.  They 
are  as  follows :  "  That  the '  area  of  bald- 
ness,' should  an  illness  supervene,  will 
certainly  suffer  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  more  vigorous  ones.  Illness,  as  is 
well  known,  tends  to  interfere  with  the 
nourishment  of  the  skin  and  to  esl ablish 
an  atrophic  diathesis  of  the  follicular 
ganglia.  The  patient's  hair  may  all 
come  out,  or,  and  this  often  happens, 
it  may  come  out  only  in  one  area — the 
area  of  baldness." 

In  a  minority  report,  signed  by  only 
one  of  the  committee,  the  strange 
theory  was  expounded  that  genius  de- 
veloped in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  loss 
of  hair  between  the  temporal  regions 
and  the  crown  of  the  head.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  TURNER'S  pictures  a  special 
feature  was  the  prominence  given  to 
bald-headed  fishermen  in  high  lights. 
This  observation  does  not  seem  to  repre- 
sent a  scientific  attempt  to  handle  the 
problem;  but  it  should  not  be  rashly 
dismissed  on  that  account. 

In  a  further  article  we  hope  to  deal 
with  the  effect  of  hard  hats  on  the 
conductivity  of  the  branches  of  the  Vth 
nerve,  the  mentality  of  the  Hairy  Ainus 
and  other  cognate  questions. 
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BOLSHEVISMS. 

Valparaiso,  April  ISth.  (By  special 
cable  to  The  Daily  Thrill.)— Three  men, 
named  Fedor  Popemoff,  Leon  Strunski 
and  Igor  Wunclerbatim,  were  arrested 
liere  this  morning  on  suspicion  of  being 
Bolshevist  agents.  Their  lodging  was 
searched  and  a  quantity  of  seditious 
literature,  a  portmanteau  full  of  Brown- 
ing pistols  and  some  hanks  of  dried 
caviare  removed.  At  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination  they  claimed 
that  they  had  been  sent 
to  Chile  by  the  Siberian 
Eed  Cross  to  establish  a 
co  -  operative  guinea  -  pig 
ranch  for  indigent  Grand 
Dukes.  The  police  believe 
that  Wunderbaum  is  no 
other  than  the  notorious 
McDuff,  the  Peebles  an- 
archist, who,  when  not  ac- 
tively engaged  in  preach- 
ing revolution,  used  to 
earn  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood contributing  to  the 
Scottish  comic  papers. 

Moscow,  April  YJth  (de- 
layed). (By  the  Special 
Correspondent  of  The 
Morning  Boast.)' — By  in- 
tervening in  Eussia  at 
once  the  Allies  can  des- 
troy Bolshevism  at  a  blow. 
Three  days  hence  the  Eed 
hordes  may  be  sweeping 
across  Western  Europe  in 
an  irresistible  flood.  At 
the  present  moment  Trot- 
sky has  leas  than  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty  -  five  trustworthy 
troops  all  told,  mostly 
Chinese,  with  a  smatter- 
ing of  Army  Service  Corps. 
In  a  month's  time  he  will 
have  a  million  and  a  half 
of  well-trained  soldiers  at 
his  beck.  Don't  ask  me 
how  he  does  it.  He  has 
plenty  of  money  and  his 
Army  is  well  paid.  Only 
yesterday  I  saw  a  private  of  the  Eed 
Guards  pay  five  roubles  for  a  hair-cut. 
Will  it  be  another  case  of  "  Too  late  "  ? 

New  York,  April  18th.  (By  special 
cable  to  The  Daily  Thrill.)— While 
truffle-tracking  in  the  Saratoga  forest  a 
corporal  and  three  men  of  the  United 
States  Marines  came  upon  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  cache  of  Bolshevist 
arms.  The  cache  contained  six  9-inch 
howitzers,  two  hundred  thousand  rifles 
and  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition,  and 
was  skilfully  concealed  under  the  bole 
of  a  tree.  Secret  service  men  claim 
that  this  is  part  of  a  gigantic  plot  for 
the  disorganization  of  traffic,  the  nat- 


ionalization of  cocktails  and  the  wrest- 
ing of  Ireland  from  the  strangulating 
grip  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  party.  Two 
men  have  been  arrested  in  Seattle  in 
connection  with  the  affair.  On  one  of 
them  was  found  Bolshevist  literature 
and  two  hundred  million  francs  in  notes 
of  the  Deutsche  Bank.  He  admitted 
that  his  name  was  not  Devlin  and  said 
that  the  money  had  been  given  to  him 
to  hold  by  an  Australian  soldier  who 
had  not  returned  for  it. 


Mr.  'Iggins  (describing  his  first  experience  in  laicsuit).    "'Is  LOKDSHIP 
SEZ,  'You  CAN  co.    THE  CASE  is  ADJOURNED  SINE  DIE.    WELL,  I  WASN'T 

GOING  TO  LET  'iM  THINK  I  DIDN'T  BUMBLE  'IS  LAW-TALK,   SO  I  JUS'   GIVES 
'IM   A   WINK   AN1    SEZ,    '  RlQHT-0  !      GOOD   BYE-EE  !  '  " 


Moscow,  April  19th.  (From  the  Special 
Correspondent  of  The  Daily  Blues.) — I 
have  just  had  a  chat  with  Hackoff,  the 
confidant  of  Trotsky.  He  indignantly 
denied  that  Eussia  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  pointed  out  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  nine  persons  had  already 
been  executed  for  conduct  likely  to  cause 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  There  can  lie  no 
question  that  the  man  is  sincere.  He 
was  very  despondent,  and  stated  that, 
owing  to  false  reports  spread  by  the 
Allies,  the  Bolshevist  paper  money  had 
become  worthless, except  in  Paris, where 
they  would  take  anything  you  had  on 


you.  He  urged  that  unless  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  with  the  United 
States  for  a  loan  or  Colonel  Wedgwood 
would  consent  to  take  command  of  the 
Eed  Army  the  counter-revolution  could 
no  longer  be  resisted.  Hackoff  is  a 
shrewd  fellow,  but  neither  lie  nor  Trot- 
sky can  cope  with  the  situation  much 
longer.  Only  last  week  I  telegraphed 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  England  must 
act  at  once  if  we  are  to  save  Bolshev- 
ism from  being  nothing  better  than  a 
Utopian  dream. 

Wilna,  April  ZQth.  (By 
special  cable  to  The  Mom- 
ing  Boast.) — Five  hundred 
thousand  Bed  Guards,  well 
supplied  with  heavy  artil- 
lery andGerman  engineers 
(Wurmtruppen),  are  ad- 
vancing on  the  town.  The 
Church  Lads  Brign 
parading  the  streets  day 
and  night  to  prevent  loot- 
ing. Outwardly  the  Bur- 
gomaster remains  calm, 
but  this  morning  ho  told 
me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  unless  three  en 
of  potatoes  reached  the 
doomed  city  before  next 
Friday  nothing  could  save 
it.  "Ah,"  he  cried,  "if  only 
rich  England  would  send 
us  some  of  her  tinned 
milk!" 

Stockliolni;  Ajiril  21s/. 
(From  the  Special  Cor- 
respondent of  Tim  Daily 
Thrill.)  —  An  extraordi- 
nary incident  has  conn;  to 
light  here.  While  the  bag- 
gage of  Mile.  OrlolT,  the 
famous  ilansense,  w; 
ing  unloaded  at  the  pier  a 
heavy  trunk  dropped  from 
the  sling  and  crashed  on 
to  the  wharf.  Kemlered 
suspicious  by  the  lady's 
unaccountable  agitation, 
Customs  officers  sr: 
the  trunk  and  found  at 
the  bottom  of  it  six  hun- 
dred million  pounds  in  bank-notes 
and  a  Eussian  named  Oilivitch,  who  at 
first  claimed  to  be  a  scenic  artist,  but 
finally  admitted  that  he  had  be< 
pointed  by  Lenin  ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands.  Communication  with 
Scotland  Yard  has  now  established  the 
astounding  fact  that  he  is  the  Abniin 
Oilivitch  who  in  1914  kept  a  fish-and- 
chips  shop  in  Lower  Tittlebat  Street, 
Hounclsditch.  Oilivitch  first  came  under 
suspicion  when  it  was  discovered  that 
Litvinoff  had  been  seen  to  purchase* 
haddock  at  his  shop.  He  was  also  known 
to  have  contributed  cighteen-pence  to 
the  funds  of  the  Union  of  Democratic 
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I'll/lil.    "WHAT  I  WANT   TO  KNOW    IS,    AM    I   A    I!ASS   Oil  A    UA1U  I'O.N  K  .'  ' 


Ctachtr.  "Xo— YOU 'UK  SOT.'' 


>1,  but  afterwards  recovered  tbe 
,1m,  claiming  tliat  be  had  paid  it  under 
10  erroneous  belief  tliat  the  Union  of 
vmocratie  Control  was  an  institution 
>r  Extending  philantliropy  to  decaying 
jhmongers.  After  disappearing  from 
ght  for  a  while  Oilivitcb  was  next 
'an I  of  in  tbe  Censor's  Department, 
oin  which  be  was  removed  for  sup- 
•essing  a  number  of  postal  orders,  but 
tenvards  reinstated  and  transferred 
the  Foreign  Ollice.  He  left  the 
jreign  Ollice  in  June,  1918,  as  tbe 
suit  of  ill-health,  and  was  given  a 
issport  to  Russia,  where  his  medical 
;lviser  resided. 

l,<iti'i:—lb  now  transpires  that  Oili- 

tch  was  also  employed  at  the  Admir- 

ifcy,  tlie  War  Ollice  and  the  National 

beral  Club.     It  has  also  been  estab- 

1  lied  that  ho  was  born  ill  Diisseldorf 

•  d    that    his    real    name   is    Gustaf 
ihnapps.     He  is  being  detained   on 
fapicion. 

'•»«•,    April-   -.i-'ird.      (By    special 

•  bio  to  The  Daily  Blues.)— The  situa- 
tm  here,  thanks  to  the  preposterous 
induct    of    the   Allies,    is    desperate. 

)od  is  unobtainable  and  Trotsky  lias 
(ly  one  pair  of  trousers.  Unless 
(nothing  is  done  the  Soviet  Conimit- 
1 :  will  disintegrate  and  chaos  ensue. 
iy  grave  unrest  is  manifesting 
ielf  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Hackoff,  the  able  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Sociology,  tells  ma  that  he  has 
already  raised  the  weekly  executions  of 
bourgeoisie  from  six  to  ten  thousand,  in 
a  desperate  endeavour  to  prevent  dis- 
order on  the  part  of  the  populace.  It 
is  not  too  late  for  the  Peace  Conference 
to  act.  Trotsky  admitted  to  me  yes- 
terday that,  on  receipt  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  and  a  new  pair  of  trousers  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  he  would  allow 
the  Big  Four  to  present  their  case  to 
him.  He  is  firm  on  the  subject  of  an 
indemnity  and  the  execution  of  Mr. 
Bottomley.  Otherwise  he  is  modera- 
tion itself.  But  the  Allies  must  act  at 
once.  To-morrow  will  be  too  late. 

Intelligent  Anticipation. 

'•  If  births  can  bo  arranged  would  nol  mind 
taking  charge  of  children  in  lieu  of  passage." 
Advt.  in  "  Statesman"  (Calcutta). 


"  It  is  unsafe  even  to  curry  favour  with  the 
French  just  to  spite  your  own  Prim  Aliiiister." 
Sunday  1'fijn'i-. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKOE  has  been  called  a 
lot  of  things  in  his  time,  but — prim  ! 


From  a  concert  programme : — 
"  l'<';-itatif  ct  Grand  air  D'oedipeu  Cologne." 
It   was   after  the  long  march  to   the 
Rhine,  no  doubt,  that  the  hero  acquired 
the  nickname  of  "  Swellfoot." 


THE    DREAM    TELEPHONE. 
I  GO  to  bed  at  half-past  six 
And  N  urse  says, "No  more  funny  tricks ;" 
She  takes  the  light  and  goes  away 
And  all  alone  up  there  I  stay. 

And,  as  I  lie  there  all  alone, 
Sometimes  I  hear  the  telephone  ; 
I  hear  them  say,  "  Yes,  that 's  all  right," 
Then,  "Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,"  and  then 
"Good-night." 

And  sometimes  as  I  lie  it  seems 
Tliat  people  come  into  my  dreams  : 
I  hear  a,  bell  ring  far  away, 
And. then  I  hear  the  people  say  : 

"  Have  you  a  little  girl  up  there, 
The  room  tliat 's  by  the  Nursery  stair? 
We  are  the  people  that  she  knew 
Before  she  came  to  live  witli  you. 

"  Tell  her  we  know  she  bruised  her  knee 
In  falling  from  the  apple-tree  ; 
Tell  her  that  we  '11  come  very  soon 
And  find  the  missing  tea-set  spoon. 

"  She  knows  we  often  come  and  peep 
And  kiss  her  when  she  's  fast  asleep  ; 
We  think  you  '11  suit  her  soon  all  right." 
Then,  "  Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,"  and  then, 
"  Good-night." 


Another  Knock  for  "The  Times.'' 

"  WE  AHE  BACKING  Normicr.iFFB." 

Foster  of  "  John  Bull." 
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DOGS'    DELIGHT. 

SCENE.  —  Interior  of  shop  devoted  to  the  sale  of  cutlery, 
leatherware  and  dogs'  collars,  leads,  etc.  Customers 
discovered  lining  tlie  counter,  others  in  background  lead- 
ing puzzled  and  suspicions  dogs.  The  proprietor  is 
endeavouring  to  serve  ordinary  purchasers,  answer  ques- 
tions, punch  holes  in  straps  and  give  change  simul- 
taneously. A  harried  assistant  in  a  white  coat  is  deal- 
ing, as  well  as  he  can,  with  overwhelming  demands  for 
muzzles.  j 

Proprietor.  Yes,  Sir,  you  '11  find  that  razor-strop  quite  .  .  , 
Six  holes  wanted  in  that  strap  ?  (To  Assistant)  Bight— 
leave  it  here  and  -  Sorry,  Madam,  I  can't  attend  to 
you  just  now  ...  Don't  happen  to  have  a  few-shilling 
note,  do  you,  Sir?  No?  Well,  I  may  be  able  to  manage 
it  for  you  ...  If  you  '11  speak  to  my  assistant,  Madam  ; 
he  'a  attending  to  the  muzzling. 

The  Owner  of  a  subdued  nondescript  (calling  Assistant). 
Will  you  ask  this  lady  to  kindly  keep  her  dog  from  trying 
to  kill  mine,  please?     ' 
The      Other    Lady 
(whose  dog,  a  powerful 
and  truculent  Airedale, 
seems  to  have  conceived 
a  sudden  and  violent 
dislike  for  the  nonde- 
script).   Yours    must 
have  done  something 
to  irritate  him  —  he  's 
generally  such  a  good- 
tempered  dog. 

Assistant  (to  the 
Airedale,  which  is 
barking  furiously  and 
straining  at  his  lead). 
'Ere,  sherrup,  will 
you  ?  Allow  me,  Mum. 
I  '11  put  'im  where  he 
can  'ave  'is  good  tem- 
per out  to  'imself.  (He 
hustles  the  Airedale  to 

a  small  office,    where  I  _ 

he  shuts  him  in  —  to  his  and  his  owner's  intense  disapproval. 
A  fox-terrier  in  another  customers  arms  becomes  hysterical 
with  sympathy  and  utters  ear-rending  barks.)  Oh,  "kindly 
get  that  dawg  to  sherrup,  Mum,  or  we'll  'ave  the'  lot  of 
em  orf;  or  could  you  look  in  some  day  when  he's'  more 
collected  ? 

Another  Lady.  I  say,  I  want  a  muzzle  for  my  do". 
Assistant  (sardonically).  You  surprise  me  Mum  !°We  're 
very  near  sold  out,  but  if  you  '11  let  me  'ave  a  look  at  your 
dawg,  p  i  aps  - 

The  Lady.  Oh,  I  haven't  brought  him.  Left  him  at  Barnes. 
Assistant.   Ave  yer,  Mum  ?     Well,  yer  see,  I  can't  run 
down  to  Barnes—  not  just  now  I  can't. 

The  Lady.  No,  but  I  thought—  he  's  'rather  a  large  dog  a 
.Pekinese  spaniel. 

Assistant   Then  I  couldn't  fit  'im  if  'e  was  'ere,  cos  'e'd 
want  a  short  muzzle  and  we  Ve  run  out  o'  them 

Pekinese-  Then 


Assistant  (with  resigned  despair).  You  jest  'card  me  say 
we  ad  no  short  muzzles,  Mum.  If  you  don't  mind  wait™ 
ere  an  hour  or  two  I  '11  send  a  man  to  the  factory  in  a  taxi 

^  - 


. 

The  Customer  with  the  Pekinese:  But  I  saw  some  leather 
muzzles  m  the  window;  one  of  those  would  do  beautifully" 


Assistant.  I  shall  'avo  great  pleasure  in  selling  you  one 
Mum,  on'y  Gover'ment  says  they  've  got  to  be  wire.  'Ow- 
ever,  it 's  your  risk,  not  mine.  Well,  since  you  ask  me,  I 
think  you  'ad  better  wait. 

A  Customer  (carrying  a  large  broivn-and-white  dog  with 
lop  ears  and  soulful  eyes).  I  've  been  kept  waiting  here 

two  hours,  and  I  think  it 's  high  time . 

Assistant.  If  you'll  bring  'im  along  to  the  back  shop 
Mum,  I  may  have  one  left  his  size. 

A  Lady  with  a  lovely  complexion  and  an  unlovely  griffon 
(to  her  companion).  So  fussy  and  tiresome  of  the  Govern- 
ment bringing  in  muzzles  again  after  all  these  years! 

Her t  Companion.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  We've  "had  a  mys- 
terious dog  running  about  snapping  in  our  district  for  clays. 
The  Lady  with  the  complexion.  Ah,  but  this  poor  darling 
never  snaps,  and,  besides,  he  hasn't  been  used  to  muzzles 
in  Belgium.  You  needn't  mention  it,  but  I  got  a  friend  of 
mine  to  smuggle  him  over  for  me — such  a  dear  boy,  he'll 
do  anything  1  ask  him  to. 

Assistant  (after  attempting  to  fit  the  soulful-eyed  dog  with  a 

•muzzle  and  narrowly 
escaping  being  bitten). 
There,  that 's  enough 
for  me,  Mum.  Jest 
take  that  dawg  out  at 
once,  please. 

Owner  of  the  dog 
(which,  having  gained 
its  point,  affects  an  air 
of  innocent  detach- 
ment). I  shall  do  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  It 
was  the  brutal  \vay 
you  took  hold  of  her. 
The  gentlest  creature! 
Why,  I  've  had  her 
three  years  ! 

Assistant.  I  don't 
care  if  you  've  'ad  her 
a  century.  They're 
all  angels  as  come 
'ere;  but  I  ain't  going 

.  to  'ave  my  thumb  bit 

by  no  angels,  so  will  you  kindly  walk  out  ? 
Owner.  Without  a  muzzle?     Never! 
Assistant.    Then  I  shall  'ave  to  call  in  a  constable  to 
make  you.     I  'm  not  bound  to  sell  you  nothing. 
_  Owner  (with  spirit).  Call  a  constable  then  !  °I  don't  care. 
Here  I  stay  till  I  get  that  muzzle. 

Assistant  (giving  up  his  idea  of  calling  a  con  stalk).  Then 
1  should  advise  you  to  take  a  chair,  Mum,  as  we  don't  close 
till  seven. 

Owner  (retreating  with  dignity).  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
call  it  perfectly  disgraceful.  I  shall  certainly  report  your 
conduct;  and  I  only  hope  you  won't  sell  a  single  cither 
muzzle  to-day ! 

Assistant.  If  I  didn't  I  could  bear  up.  (To  a  lad,/  with 
an  elderly  Blenheim)  If  it 's  a  muzzle,  Mum 

The  Owner  of  the  Blenheim.  That 's  just  what  I  want  to 
know.  Must  he  have  a  muzzle?  You  see,  he's  got  no 
teeth,  so  he  couldn't  possibly  bite  anyone— now,  could  he? 

Assistant.  I  dunno,  Mum.     You   take   'im    to   see  the 
,  °1- Agnculture.     They  'II  give  you  an  opinion  on  'im. 
-o  btaff  Officer  who  approaches)  Sorry,  Sir,  but  our  stock 
of  muzzles 

Staff  Officer.  All  I  want  is  a  new  leather  band  for  this 
wrist-watch.  Got  one? 

Assistant  (with  joy).  Thank  Wen  I  'ave  I  Gaw  bless 
'be  Army !  j,  A 


I  SUPPOSE  YOUK  LANDLORD  ASKS  A  LOT  FOB  THE  RENT  OF  THIS  PLACE? 

A  LOT!    HE  ASKS  ME  FOB  IT  NEABLY  EVEKY  WEEK." 
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H» Isn't  elder  Sitter.  "You  KNOW,  ALL  THE  STAUS  ABB  WORLDS  LIKE  OURS." 

Helen.   "WELL,   I  SHOULDN'T  LIKE  TO  LIVE  ON  ONE— IT  WOULD  BE  SO  HORRID  WHEN  IT  TWINKLED." 


THE    REVOLT. 

THERE  is  a  cupboard  underneath  the  stair 
Where  moth  and  rust  hold  undisputed  sway, 

And  here  is  hid  my  old  civilian  wear, 

And  my  wife  sits  and  plays  with  it  all  day, 

Since  Peace  is  imminent  and,  I  'in  advised, 

Even  the  hard  may  he  demobilised. 

She  is  a  woman  who  was  clearly  born 
To  be  the  monarch  of  a  helpless  male; 

And  when  she  says,  "This  overcoat  is  torn," 
"These  flannel  trousers  are  beyond  the  pale," 

"You  can't  be  seen  in  any  of  those  shirts," 

I  acquiesce,  but,  goodness,  how  it  hurts. 

For  they  are  rich  with  memories  of  Peace, 
The  soiled  habiliments  my  lady  loathes. 

I  do  not  long  for  trousers  with  a  crease  ; 
I  do  not  want  another  crowd  of  clothes — 

Particularly  as  you  .have  to  pay 

Seventeen  guineas  for  a  suit  to-day. 

We  are  but  worms,  wo  husbands;  yet  'tis  said, 
When  the  sad  worm  lies  broken  and  at  bay, 

There  comes  a  moment  when  the  thing  sees  red, 
And  one  such  moment  has  occurred  to-day; 

"Look  at  this  hat,"  I  said,  "this  old  top-hat; 

I  will  not  wear  another  one  like  that. 

"This  is  the  hat  I  purchased  in  the  High, 
Still  crude  and  young  and  ignorant  of  sin  ; 

I  •wooed  you  in  this  hat — I  don't  know  why ; 
This  is  the  hat  that  I  was  married  in  ; 

In  it  I  walked  on  Sunday  through  the  parks, 

And  even  then  the  people  made  remarks. 

"  Now  it  is  dead— the  last  of  all  its  line— 
Nothing  like  this  shall  mar  the  poet's  Peace; 

What  have  the  nations  fought  for,  wet  and  lino, 
If  not  that  ancient  tyrannies  should  cease? 


What  use  the  Crowns  of  Europe  coming  croppers 
If  we  are  still  to  be  the  slaves  of '  toppera  '? 

"  It  speaks  to  me  of  many  an  ancient  sore — 
Of  calls  and  cards  and  Sunday  afternoon; 

Of  hideous  wanderings  from  door  to  door 

And  choking  necks  and  patent-leather  shoon  ; 

'The  War  is  won,'  as  Mr.  ASQUITH  said, 

And  all  these  evils  are  or  should  be  dead. 

"  It  moves  me  not  that  other  men  with  wives 

Have  fall'n  already  in  the. old  abyss, 
Have  let  their  women  ruin  all  their  lives 

And  ordered  new  atrocities  like  this. 
President  WILSON  will  have  missed  success 
If  other  men  determine  how  I  dress. 

"  Yonder  there  hangs  the  helmet  of  a  Hun, 
And  I  will  hang  this  horror  at  its  side; 

Twin  symbols  of  an  epoch  which  is  done, 

These  shall  remind  our  children— — "  My  wife  sighed, 

"  You  '11  have  to  get  another  one,  I  fear ;  " 

And  all  I  said  was,  "  Very  well,  my  dear."      A.  P.  H. 


Commercial  Candour. 

Notice  in  a  cobbler's  window : — 

"  Will  customers  please  bring  their  own  paper  for  repairs?" 


"  Miss  Carnegie  wore  a  gown  of  white  satin  and  point  appliqu<5  lace, 
with  a  lace  veil  falling  from  a  light  brown  coiffeur  almost  to  the  end 
of  the  train." — Daily  Mirror. 

It  doesn't  say  whether  the  light-brown  coiffeur  was  a  page 
or  the  best  man.    

From  an  account  of  the  British  sailors'  reception  in 
Paris : — 

"  Sous  les  clamations  do  la  foule,  les  marins  gagnent  par  les  Champs- 
Elysees,  la  rue  Boyalo  et  le  boulevard  Malesherbes,  lo  Lycee  Carnot, 
ou  M.  Breakfast  les  attend." — French  Local  Paper. 

Hospitality  personified ! 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

"BUSINESS  BKFOKE  PLEASURE." 
THK  return  of  Abe  Potash  and  Maw 
russ  Perlmuttcr  to  London  is  not  ar 
event  to  be  regarded  indifferently.  Th 
light-hearted  pair  have  evidently  beei 
through  some  anxious  times.  liosii 
I'utash  can  never  have  been  a  very 
easy  woman  to  live  with.  She  ha; 
not  improved.  And  now  that  she 
has  infected  liuth  1'erlmutle.r  with  hoi 
morbid  jealousies  the  alert  and  as  ye' 
unbroken  Mawruss  begins  to  know 
something  of  what  his  long-suffering 
not  to  say  occasionally  abject,  partner, 
Abe,  has  bad  to  endure  these  man) 
years. 

It  was  bad  enough  in  the  dress  busi- 
ness. But  now  they  have  gone  into 
films  it  is  indefinitely  worse.  Every 
reasonable  person  must  know  that  you 
can't  produce  really  moving  pictures 
without  an  immense  amount  of  late 
office  hours,  dining  and  supping  out 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  a  fact  which  the 
Roslcs  and  Ruths  of  this  world  can't 
be  expected  to  appreciate.  So  that  it 
would  be  as  well,  think  the  ingenuous 
entrepreneurs,  if  The  Fatal  Murder 
were,  so  far  as  the  ladies'  parts  are  con- 
cerned, cast  from  members' of  the  two 
households.  Besides,  what  an  excel- 
lent way  of  keeping  the  money  in  the 
family.  However  The  Fatal  Murder 
is  a  dud ;  Rosie  and  liuth  are  not  the 
right  shape ;  and  film  acting,  with  the 
necessary  pep,  is  not  a  thing  you  can 
just  acquire  by  wishing  so. 

What  is  wanted,  says  the  voluble 
young  hustler  in  the  firm,  who  alone 
seems  to  know  anything  of  the  busi- 
ness, is  real  actresses  as  distinguished 
from  members  of  the  directors'  families, 
and  above  all  a  good  vampire.  A 
vampire  is  the  very  immoral  and  under- 
dressed  type  of  woman  that  wrecks 
hearts  and  homes,  and  without  which 
no  film  with  a  high  moral  purpo^  is 
conceivable.  You  must  have  'shadows 
to  throw  up  the  light.  And  on  this 
principle  all  the  uplift  and  moral  in- 
struction of  that  potent  instrument  of 
grace,  the  cinematograph,  is  based— a 
fact  which  will  not  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  cinema-goers. 

When  Rita  Sismondi  appears  in  an 
evil  Futurist  black-and-white  gown  by 
Viola  you  can  tell  at  once  she  is  the 
goods.  But  naturally  l&j'«  first  thought 
is,  "  What  will  Rosiesny?"  His  second 
shared  by  Maivritss :  "H&ngliosiel  We 
shall  both  like  this  lady."  Finances  are 


forget  which),  and  is  just   a  slightly   as  fishes — cold-blooded  inhabitants  of 


adventurous  prude  out  for  a  good  time. 
He  accordingly  advances  more  money 
for  The  Guilty  Dollar  on  condition  that 
Rita  be  engaged,  and  yet  more  money 
on  condition  that  she  be  not  fired  by 
any  machinations  of  jealous  wives. 

Rosie,  indeed,  says  a  good  deal  when 
she  turns  up  at  a  rehearsal  and  finds 
the  vampire  clad  in  the  third  of  a  gown 
hazardously  suspended  on  her  gracious 
shoulders  by  bead  straps,  and  Mawruss 
and  Abo  demonstrating  how  in  their 
opinion  the  kissing  scenes  should  be 
conducted  so  as  to  make  a  really  notable 
production.  However,  the  vampire's 
film  vices  make  the  success  of  the  com- 
pany, and  her  private  virtues  bring  all 
to  a  happy  ending. 

The  story  need  hardly  concern  us.  It 
is  not  plausible,  which  matters  nothing 
at  all.  Mr.  YORKE  and  Mr.  LEONARD  are 
the  essential  outfit,  and  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  better  than  ever.  One  simply 
has  to  laugh,  louder  and  oftener  than  is 
seemly  for  a  self-respecting  Englishman. 
Mo  doubt  their  authors,  Messrs.  GLASS 
and  GOODMAN,  give  them  plenty  of  good 
ihihgs  to  say,  but  it  is  the  astonishing 
inish  and  precision  of  their  technique 
which  make  their  work  so  pleasant  to 
watch.  If  it  throws  into  awkward 
eliof  the  amateurishness  of  some  of 
heir  associates  that  can't  be  helped. 
Miss  VERA  GORDON'S  Rosie  is  a  good 
>erformance,  and  Miss  JULIA  BBUNS, 
he  vampire,  seemed  to  me  to  make  with 
jonsiderable  skill  and  subtlety  a  real 
character  (within  the  limits  allowed  bv 
he  farcical  nature  of  the  scheme)  out  of 
,vhat  might  easily  have  been  uninvit- 


an  element  in  which  man  exists  only 
so  long  as  he  keeps  on  the  surface; 
mute,  incredible  and  incapable  of  ex- 
changing any  intercourse  with  him 

why  these  should  provide  the  Cockney, 
the  dweller  in  the  citiest  City  of  the 
world,  with  so  much  of  the  material 
of  joeoseness  is  an  odd  problem.  But 
they  do.  Herrings,  when  cured  either 
by  smoke  or  sun,  notoriously  contribute 
to  the  low  comedian's  success.  The 
mere  word  "  kipper"  has  every  girl  in 
the  gallery  in  a  tittering  ecstasy.  But 
outside  the  Halls  it  is  the  sardine  that 
conquers. 

In  one  day  this  week  I  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  the  sardine  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  it  was  always  hearty 
and  complete. 

The  first  time  was  in  a  lift  at  Chan- 
cery Lane.     It  is  not  normally  a  very 
busy  station,  but  our  attendant  h; 
as  is  now  the  rule,  talked  too  long  will) 
the  attendant  of  a  neighbouring  lift,  \ve 
were  more  than  full  before  the "d> 
begun.     We  were  also  cross  and  impa- 
tient, the  rumble,  from  below,  of  trains 
that  we  might  just  as  well  be  in  doing 
nothing  to  steady  our  nerves. 

But  help  came  —and  came  from  that 
strange  quarter  the  mighty  ocean,  from 
Chancery  Lane  so  distant !  "  Might  as 
well,"  said  a  burly  labourer  (or,  for  all  I 
know,  burly  receiver  of  unemployment 
dole) — "  might  as  well  be  sardines  in 
a  tin  !  " 


ngly  crude. 


T. 


manager 


not  flourishing,  but  the  crooked  ^•a,lli^al- 
of  the  very  unbusinesslike  bank  that 
is  financing  the  P.  and  P.  Film  Co 
harbours  designs  on  the  virtue  of  Rita, 
who  has  this  commodity  in  a  measure 
unusual  with  film  vampires  (or  usual  I 


OUR    FRIEND    THE    FISH. 

_  "WHAT  is  a  sardine?"  was  a  ques- 
ion  much  before  the  Courts  some  few 
•ears  ago,  not  unprofitably  for  certain 
gentlemen  wearing  silk,  and  the  correct 
solution  I  never  heard ;  but  I  can  sup- 
ply, from  personal  observation,  one 
answer  to  the  query,  and  that  is, 
"An  essential  ingredient  in  London 
humour."  For  without  this  small  but 
sapid  fish — whatever  he  may  really  be, 
whether  denizen  of  the  Sardinian  sea, 
immature  Cornish  pilchard,  or  mere 
plebeian  sprat  well  oiled— numbers  of 
our  fellow-men  and  fellow-women,  with 
all  the  will  in  the  world,  might  never 
raise  a  laugh.  As  it  is,  thanks  to  his 
habit  of  lying  in  excessive  compression 
within  his  tin  tabernacle,  and  the  pre- 
valence in  these  congested  days  of  too 
many  passengers  on  the  Tubes,  on  the 
Underground  and  in  the  omnibuses, 
whoever  would  publicly  remove  gravity 
ias  but  to  set  up  the  sardine  compari- 
son and  be  rewarded. 

Why  creatures  so  remote  from 


man 


Straightway  we  all  laughed  and 
viewed  our  lost  time  with  more  serenity. 
Later  I  was  in  a  'bus  in  Victoria 
Street,  on  its  way  to  the  Strand.  As 
many  persons  were  inside,  seated  or 
standing  on  their  own  and  on  others' 
feet,  as  it  should  be-  permitted  to  hold, 
but  still  another  two  were  let  in  by  the 
harassed  conductress. 

"I    say,    Miss,"   said  the  inevitable 
wag,    who   was   one   of    the   standing 
passengers,  "steady  on.     We're  more 
than  full  up  already,  you  know.     Do 
you  take  us  for  sardines  ?  " 
And  again  mirth  rocked  us. 
Finally,  that   night    I    was    among 
the  stream  of  humanity  which  pours 
down  Villiers  Street  from  the  tin 
for  half-an-hour  or   so  between  10.40 
and  11.10,  all  in  some  mysterious  way 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  trains  or  the 
trams  and  conveyed  home.    After  some 
desperate   struggles  on  Charing  Cross 
platform    I    found   myself   a  suffering 
unit  in  yet  another  dense  throng  in  a 
compartment  going  West;  and  again, 
amid    delighted   merriment,  some  one 
likened  us  to  sardines. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  joke,  but  you 
will  notice  that  it  so  seldom  fails  that 
one  wonders  why  any  effort  is  ever 
made  to  invent  a  better. 
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"I  DIDN'T  KNOW  YOU  KNEW  THE  FUNNY  MAN,   SlS." 

"I  DIDN'T.      BUT  BY  THE  TIME  I  DISCOVERED  THAT  I  DIDN'T — WELL,  I  DID." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Puncli's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

Madam  Constant ia  (LONGMANS)  is  a  war  story,  but  of  an 
irlier  and  more  picturesque  war.  A  simple  tale,  I  am 
mnd  to  call  it,  revolving  entirely  round  a  situation  not 
together  unknown  to  fiction,  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine, 
sing  of  opposite  sides,  love  and  fight  one  another  simul- 
;neously.  Actually  the  scene  is  set  during  the  American 
ruggle  for  independence,  thus  providing  a  sufficiency  of 

nip  and  circumstance  in  the  way  of  line  uniforms  and 
•etty  frocks;  and  the  protagonists  are  Captain  Carter,  of 

13  Hritish  service,  and  Constantia  Wilmer,  daughter  of  the 
-•nerican  who  had  captured  him.  Perhaps  you  may  recall 

at  the  identical  campaign  has  already  provided  a  very 
;  nilar  position  (reversed)  in  Miss  Elizabeth's  Prisoner.  It  is 
•ily  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  JEFFERSON 
IVIJTKH  has  told  this  adventure  of  his  namesake  to  admit 

it  I  am  left  with  an  uncertainty,  not  usual  to  the  review- 
ik.'  experience,  whether  it  is  in  fact  a  true  or  an  imagined 
i  air.  In  any  event  its  development  follows  a  well-trodden 
]th.  We  have  the  captive,  jealous  in  honour,  susceptible 
:.d  exasperatingly  Quixotic,  doubly  enchained  by  his  word 
i  il  the  charms  of  his  fair  wardress  ;  the  lady's  conspicuous 
i-treatment  of  him  at  the  first,  a  slight  mystery,  some 
(capes  and  counterplots,  and  on  the  appointed  page  the 
Htrimonial  finish  that  hardly  the  most  pessimistic  reader 
er  have  felt  as  other  than  assured.  Fact  or  fiction, 
;u  may  spend  an  agreeable  hour  in. watching  the  course 
''(in  Carter's  courtship  overcoming  its  rather  obvious 
<  stacles. 


Because  I  have  so  great  an  admiration  for  their  bene- 
ficent activities,  I  have  always  wanted  to  meet  a  novel 
with  a  lot  about  dentists  in  it,  and  now  Miss  DOROTHY  M. 
BICHARDSON,  in  The  Tunnel  (DUCKWORTH),  has  satisfied  my 
desire.  t  Dentists — a  houseful  of  them — spittoons,  revolv- 
ing basins;  patients  going  upstairs  with  sinking  feelings; 
wondering  at  the  pattern  on  the  wallpaper;  going  down 
triumphant.  Teeth.  Appointment  books.  Dentists  every- 
where. This  is  not  a  quotation,  but  very  like  one,  for  Miss 
RICHARDSON  afl'ects  the  modern  manner.  Though  one  of 
the  dentists  is  quite  the  most  agreeable  person  in  the  book, 
he  isn't  the  hero,  because  the  author  is  much  too  clever 
to  have  anything  of  the  sort.  Her  method,  exploited 
some  time  ago  in  that  remarkable  book,  Pointed  Roofs,  is 
to  get  right  inside  one  Miriam  Henderson  and  keep  on 
writing  out  her  thoughts  with  as  little  explanation  of  her 
circumstances  as  possible,  so  that  The  Tunnel,  to  anyone 
who  has  missed  the  earlier  books,  must  be  very  nearly  un- 
intelligible. Even  the  sincere  admirer  of  Miss  RICHARD- 
SON'S talent  will  begin  to  wonder  how  many  more  books 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress  must  be  required  to  bring 
Miriam  to,  say,  threescore  years  and  ten.  My  own  belief 
is  that  if  her  creator  is  ever  so  ill-advised  as  to  put  her 
beneath  a ''bus  or  drop  her  down  a  lift- well,  she  herself  will 
be  gone  too;  and  for  that  I  should  be  sorry,  since  I  agree 
with  almost  all  the  nice  things  Miss  MAY  SINCLAIR  says  of 
the  earlier  books  in  an  appreciation  here  reprinted  from  The 
Egoist.  Miss  RICHARDSON  has  evolved  a  way  of  writing  a 
novel  which  somehow  suggests  the  Futurist  way  of  paint- 
ing a  picture;  but  The.  Tunnel  has  left  me  wondering 
whether  she  has  not  carried  her  method  a  little  too  far. 
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It  seoms  to  me  that  some  of  her  heroine's  thoughts  were 
not  worth  recording;  but  perhaps  when  another  four  01 
five  books  have  been  added  to  Miriams  life-history  I  maj 
j  discover  what  the  scheme  may  be  that  lies  behind  them 
all,  and  change  my  mind. 

More  than  once  before  this  I  have  enjoyed  the  dexterity 
of  Miss  VIOLET  HUNT  in  a  certain  type  of  social  satire ; 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  expectation  with  which  I  opened 
The  Last  Ditch  (STANLEY  PAUL)  was  doomed  to  some  dis- 
appointment. The  idea  was  promising  enough — a  study  of 
our  British  best  people  confronting  the  ordeal  of  world-war ; 
but  somehow  it  failed  to  capture  me.  For  one  reason  it  is 
told  in  a  series  of  letters — a  dangerous  method  at  any  time. 
As  usual,  these  are  far  too  long  and  literary  to  be  genuine ; 
though  they  keep  up  a  rather  irritating  pretence  of  reality 
by  repetitions  of  the  same  events  in  correspondence  from 
different  writers.  Moreover,  letters  whose  concern  is  the 


progress  of  recruiting  or  the  novelty  of  war  can  hardly  at 
this  time  avoid  an  effect  of  having  been  delayed  in  the  post. 


young  men  be  left"  in  France,  'i  We  will,"  he  continued 
"  inscribe  on  their  tombs,  '  Here  lie  the  first  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  to  fall  on  the  soil  of  France  for  Justice  and 
Liberty  "...  Corporal  Gresham,  Private  Enright,  Private 
Hay,  in  the  name  of  France  I  thank  you."  As  another 
matter  of  historical  interest  it  may  be  stated  that  the  first 
shot  of  the  War  on  the  American  side  was  fired  by  Battery  C 
of  the  Gth  Field  Artillery,  "without  waiting  on  goino  into 
position  at  the  time  set.  The  men  dragged  a  gun  forward 
in  the  early  morning  of  October  23rd,  and  sent  a  shell  at 
the  enemy.  There  was  no  particular  target.  The  aim  was 
in  the  general  direction  of  Berlin.  The  gun  has  been  sent 
to  West  Point  as  a  relic." 


But  all  this  would  have 
mattered  little  if  Miss 
HUNT  had  chosen  bet 
aristocrats  from  per- 
sons in  whom  it  was 
possible  to  take  more 
interest.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  that  you  never 
met  so  tedious  a  set. 
They  are  not  witty ;  they 
are  not  even  wicked  to 
any  significant  extent. 
They  simply  produce 
(at  least  in  my  case)  no 
effect  whatever.  Per- 
haps this  may  all  be  of 
intention ;  the  author 
may  have  meant  to 
harrow  us  with  the 
spectacle  of  our  old 
nobility  expiring  as 
nonentities.  But  in 
that  case  the  picture 
is  manifestly  unfair. 

And  it  is  certainly  dull 

—dull  as  the  last  ditch-water. 


In  America  in  France  (MURRAY)  Lieut.-Col.  FREDEHICI 

1  ALMEH,  a  member  of  the  Staff  Corps  of  the  United  States 

Army,  sets  out  to  tell  the  story  of  the  making  of  an  army 

mi  is  the  first  book  by  Colonel  PALMER  that  has  come  on 

way  but  I  find  that  he  has  written  four  others,  all  of  which 

1  judge  by  their  titles  to  be  concerned  with  the  War      Be 

that  as  it  may,  I  welcome  America  in  France  both  because 

t  gives  a  narrative  of  America's  tremendous  effort,  and 

because  the  book  is  written  with  a  modesty  which  is  very 

ising     America  came  to  the  job  of  fighting  as  a  learner. 

let  sold.ers  did  not  boast  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  but 

sat  down  solidly  to  learn,  in  order  that  she  migh°t  be  u  sefu 

wo,  d  n  6    I"8    "e-  TfH°W  She  aohieved  "er  purpose  the 

o  Id  now  knows.     If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  t 
authors  style,  it  ,s  that  the  limidit     and  evenness  of  is 


speech  ,„  wta.1,  |,e 


I  must  assume  that  Such  Stuff  as  Dreams  (MVRRIU  >  \\!ls 
written  by  C.E.  W.  LAWRENCE  with  a  purpose,  but  it  remains 
obscure  to  me.  A  smart  young  married  clerk  in  the  oil 
Business  falls  off  the  top  of  a  bus  on  to  his  head  and,  from  a 
confirmed  materialist,  becomes  something  not  unlike  acon- 
irmed  lunatic,  with  a  faculty  for  seeing  flaming  emanations 

which  enable    him    to 
place    the    owners    of 
them  in  the  true  scale 
of  human  and  spiritual 
values.      He   di 
that  his  wife's  uncle,  a 
whimsical    but    essen- 
tially tedious  drunkard, 
is  a   better    man  1 
the  egregious  New  Re- 
ligionist pastor—  ii 
covery  1  made  for  my- 
self without  falling  off 
a    bus.     I    was   forced 
to  the  conclusion  that 
these  and  equally  dull, 
or    duller,    folK 
exist   or   have  e 
and   that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  invent  them. 
And  if  I  am  right  then 
it    obviously   needs   a 
greater  sympathy  than 

can  command  to  do 

justice  to  this  type  of  narrative,  with  its  presuppositions  and 
inferences.    Sir  A.  CONAN  DOYLE  has  much  to  answer  for. 


Young  Sub  (a  very  earnest  pilgrim).  "PLEASE   SEND  A  LAKGK    BUNCH  OF  ROSES 

TO  THE  ADDBESS  ON  THAT  CARD  AND  CHARGE  IT  TO  ME." 

Florist.  "YES,  SIR— AND  YOUK  NAME?" 

Sub.   "OH,   NEVER  MIND  MY  NAME— SHE 'LL  UNDERSTAND." 


I  do  not  remember  the  precise  number  of  murders  which 
occur  in  Drooniri  Waiter  (ALLEN  AND  UNWIN),  but  readers 
of  this  sensational  story  can  accept  my  assurance  that  Mr. 
3.  S.  FLETCHER  has  a  quick  and  decisive  way  of  meting  out 
justice  (or  injustice)  to  his  characters.     In  fact,  from  the 
very  start,  when  a  man  with  a  black  patch  over  I: 
walks  into  Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  takes  lodgings  with 
Mrs.  Moneylaws  (the  mother  of  the  man  who  tells  the  tale  , 
the  pace  is  red-hot.     It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  im- 
probabilities in  such  a  yarn  as  this,  but  the  only  important 
question  is  whether  one  wants  to  discover  what' happens  in 
ihe  end,  and  I  confess  without  .a  blush  that  I  did  wanfto 
follow  Mr.  J.  S.  FLETCHER  to  the  last  page.     Let  mo  how- 
ever beg  him  in  his  next  book  to  give  the  word  "yon"  a 
rest;  four  "yons"  in  eleven  lines  is  a  clear  case  of  over- 
crowding ;  and  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Limited  Labour 
Party  to  this  scandal. 


"Any  owner  whose  dog  shows  sinus  of  illness  should  1  e  chained  up 
owu»lf."--Bradford  Daily  Argus. 

And  every  other  Argus  will  say  the  same. 
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No  enthusiasm  ntteiicled  the  recent 
i-vival  of  the  curious  May  Day  custom 
f  dancing  round  the  snow  uiiin. 

'    Since   the   Muzzling  Order,  says  a 

,-okly  paper,   fewer   postmen  in   the 

'Kml  have  been  bitten    by  dogs. 

Ye  are  asked  by  the  Dogs'  Trade  Union 

',  i  point  out  that  this  is  not  due  to  the 

j  Iu//.ling  Order,  hut  to  the  fact  that 
ist  at  present  there  is  a  line  supply  of 

hairy-fed  milkmen  in  that  district. 

*      •':• 

'  A  negress  has  just  died  in  South 
inerica,  aged  13(5.  It  is  supposed  that 
u  c\odus  of  so  many  of  her  descend- 
its  to  London  on  account  of  the  great 
Miuind  for  3a,zz  -  band  players  was 
i-gely  responsible  for  has- 
ning  her  end. 


According  to  a  local 
ipar  an  American  ofliccr 
fused  to  stay  at  a  seaside 
>tel  during  Easter-time 
•cause  a  tlea  hopped  on 

the  visitors'  book  whilst 
i  was  in  the  act  of  sign- 
g  it.  We  agree  that  it 

certainly  rather  alarm- 
g  when  these  unwelcome 
t  ni  dors  adopt  such 
I'thods  of  espionage  in 
cder  to  discover  which 
uin  one  is  about  to 
oupy. 


the  reduction  of  railway  fares.  An 
alternative  suggestion  that  passengers 
should  bo  allowed  to  pay  the  extra  shil- 
ling or  two  and  buy  the  train  outright 
will  probably  be  put  forward. 

Tho  sum  of  £15,600  has  just  been 
paid  for  the  lease  of  a  West  End  flat, 
says  a  contemporary.  If  this  includes 
use  of  the  bath,  it  seems  a  bit  of  a 
bargain. 

* 

Wo  gather  from  an  American  news- 
paper that  shooting  for  the  new  Mexican 
Presidency  has  commenced. 
*  * 

An  East  End  fishmonger  is  reported 
to  have  sold  fish  at  one  penny  a  pound. 
The  controlled  price  being  much  higher, 
several  trade  rivals  have  offered  to  boar 


and  apple"  in  a  London  restaurant  is 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

The  number  of  hot-cross-bun  special- 
ists who,  since  Easter,  have  been  in 
receipt  of  unemployment  pay  has  not 
yet  been  disclosed  for  publication. 

*  * 

A  dog  has  returned  to  its  home  at 
Walsworth  after  being  absent  for  two 
months.  It  is  feared  that  he  has  been 
leading  a  double  life. 

*  * 

# 

"  Throughout  the  country,"  says  a 
well-known  daily  paper,  "the  hedges 
and  trees  are  now  budding  forth  into 
green  leaves."  This,  we  understand,  is 
according  to  precedent. 


Tho  Society  of  Public 
.lalysts  declares  that  it 
i  impossible  to  tell  what 
cimal  or  what  part  of  it 
i  contained  in  a  sausage.  We  gather 
tat  it  all  depends  on  whether  the  beast 
l.od  into  the  machine  or  enticed 
•  ix>  it  with  a  sardine. 

The  British  people  still  feel  them- 

.    the    victors,    so    Mr.    RAMSAY 

I  \CDONALD  told  the  Vossische  Zeitung. 

l>fc  Mr.  MACDONALD'S  fault,  of  course. 

:;:     * 

•1- 

London     butchers    have    protested 

-.t  being  compelled  to  sell  Chilian, 

la/.ilian,  Manchurian  and  other  beef. 

;ple  way  to   distinguish   "other 

L'f  "  from  Manchurian  beef  is  to  offer 

i  .o  the  cat.    If  it  eats  it,  it  is  neither. 

*  %  -\: 

1'ho  Board  of  Agriculture  claims  that 
1914  eleven  thousand  persons 
1  \  i)  been  taught  to  make  cheese.  It 
i  I'hnitted,  however,  that  as  the  result 
o  inexperience  the  mortality  among 
J  ing  cheeses  has  been  enormous. 

1'he  Labour  Tarty  are  submitting  a 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for 


"  WHAT  's  THAT  THING  YOU  'VE  COT  ON,  ALBEBT  ? 
"  TRENCH  COAT." 

"  BUT  you  'VE  NEVER  BEEN  IN  THE  TRENCHES." 
"  I  KNOW.    THAT  's  THE  IDEA." 


the  expense  of  a  doctor  for  this  man  as 
they  feel  that  something  may  bo  press- 
ing on  his  brain.       _ 
"V" 

A  Berlin  message  indicates  that  the 
man  who  shot  KUET  EISNER  has  again 
been  assassinated  by  the  Spartacists. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  be  the  end  of 
the  business.    The  last  and  positively 
final  execution  of  the  man  still  rests 
with  the  German  Government. 
*  * 
* 

There  has  never  been  a  case  of  rabies 
in  Scotland,  says  The  Evening  News. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  bagpipes  as  a 
defensive  weapon. 

V 

According  to  a  Boston  message  some 
Americans  gave  Admiral  WOOD,  U.S. 
Navy,  a  very  cool  reception  the  other 
day.  In  shaking  hands  with  him  they 
only  broke  seven  small  bones. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  recently  demobilised  soldier  who 
accidentally  swallowed  some  "plum 


"Is  your  rent  raised?"  asks  a  con- 
temporary. With  diffi- 
culty, if  he  must  know. 

>':••        * 

Newcastle  Justices  have 
extinguished  eight  licences 
for  redundancy.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  offence  was  in- 
tentional. ...  ... 

The  report  that  the  pre- 
historic tiint  axe  recently 
found  at  Ascot  had  been 
claimed  by  Sir  FREDERICK 
BANBUHV,  M.P.,  is  denied. 
Sir  FREDERICK,  it  appears, 
merely  expressed  warm 
approval  of  it. 
*  * 

The  Manchester  Parks 
Committee  is  considering 
the  question  of  opening 
the  Municipal  Golf  Links 
for  Sunday  play.  It  is  contended  that 
the  more  anti-Sabbatarian  features  of 
the  game  could  be  eliminated  by  allow- 
ing players  to  pick  out  of  a  bunker 
without  penalty. 

Much  advice  has  recently  appeared 
in  the  Press  regarding  the  treatment  of 
bites  received  from  mad  dogs,  and  in 
consequence   there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  among  Missionaries  to  obtain  some 
information  regarding  the  best  method 
of  treating  the  bite  of  a  cannibal. 
*  * 
* 

A  Chicago  woman  has  been  charged 
with  attempting  to  shoot  her  husband 
with  a  jewelled  and  gold-handled  re- 
volver. We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
the  American  authorities  are  determined 
to  put  down  such  ostentation. 

:|:     :|: 

;;: 

It  has  come  to  our  ears  that  a  certain 
Conscientious  Objector  now  feels  so 
ashamed  of  his  refusal  to  fight  that  ha 
has  practically  decided  to  take  boxing 
lessons  by  post. 
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LETTERS   TO    PEOPLE    I    DON'T    KNOW. 

(No  answers  required,  thank  you.) 

To  Count  Bivckdorff-Itnntzau,  Head  of  the  German  Peace 
Delegation. 

The  enthralling  volume,  entitled  Preliminary  Terms  of 
Peace,  on  which  your  attention  is  being  engrossed  at  the 
present  moment,  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  length  as  A  late 
of  Two  Cities.  In  other  respects  there  is  little  resemblance 
traceable  between  the  two  works.  A  more  striking  likeness 
is  to  be  found  between  the  present  volume  and  a  document 
produced  (also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pans)  by  the  late 
Prince  BISMARCK  in  1871.  On  your  return  home,  if  the 
fancy  appeals  to  you,  you  might,  out  of  these  two  pub- 
lications, construct  a  very  readable  romance  and  call 
Two  Tales  of  One  City.  I  think  this  would  be  a  better 
name  for  it  than  Vice-Versailles. 

To  Siijnor  Orlando. 

Apart  from  our  love  for  Italy  we  are,  of  course,  naturally 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  man  who  got  his  surname  from 
one  of  our  own  SHAKSPEAHE'S  heroes,  and  lias  consequently 
given  us  several  easy  chances  of  making  little  As-yon-likc-it 
jokes  for  the  Press  in  our  simple  unsophisticated  way. 
All  the  same  I  think  you  were  wrong  in  dropping  out  of 
the  Big  Four  like  that.  If  every  other  Allied  delegate  were 
to  go  off  home  whenever  he  couldn't  get  his  own  way,  or 
whenever  he  differed  from  President  WILSON,  there  might 
be  nobody  left  to  meet  the  German  representatives  or  to 
sign  any  sort  of  Peace  terms.  The  enemy  might  even  start 
a  Big  Four  of  their  own  and  begin  to  talk.  What  should 
we  do  then  ?  We  might  have  to  send  for  Marshal  FOCH. 
I  'm  not  sure  that  in  any  case  this  wouldn't  be  the  best 
plan. 

But  perhaps  you  will  be  back  in  Paris  before  this  letter 
reaches  you.  All  roads  lead  to  Eome,  and  there  must  be  at 
least  one  that  leads  out  of  it  again. 

To  Ferdinand,  Fox. 

If  news  of  the  outside  woi'ld  ever  reaches  you  in  your 
earth,  and  you  read  the  discussions  on  the  question  whether 
your  old  friend  WILLIAM  ought  to  be  hanged,  it  can  hardly 
have  escaped  Your  Nosiness  that  nothing  is  said  about  your 
own  claim  to  similar  treatment.  Those  who  never  rightly 
appreciated  you  may  imagine  that  you  will  meekly  consent 
to  forgo  that  claim.  But,  if  I  know  anything  of  your 
proud  and  princely  nature,  you  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
bitterly  chagrined  at  the  thought  that  you  have  been  for- 
gotten so  soon. 

To  a,  British  "  Sportsman." 

I  have  often  seen  you  of  an  afternoon  in  wartime  hang- 
ing about  in  groups  along  my  workaday  street,  poring 
over  what  you  regarded  as  the  vital  news  of  the  day.  It 
was  not  a  report  of  any  battle  in  which  your  brothers  were 
fighting,  and,  if  I  had  asked  you  breathlessly,  "  Who  won  ?  " 
you  would  not  have  said,  "  The  British  "  ;  you  would  have 
said,  "  SOLLY  JOEL'S  colt."  You  had  never  seen  the  horse, 
but  you  had  half-a-dollar  of  your  War-bonus  on  him,  or 
more  probably  on  one  of  those  who  also  ran,  To-day  there 
are  no  silly  battles  to  take  up  good  space  in  your  evening 
print ;  and,  better  still,  there  is  no  day  without  its  racing 
matter;  no  more  curtailing  of  the  King  of  Sports  to  the 
lamentable  detriment  of  our  national  horse-breeding,  a  sub- 
ject so  close  to  your  heart.  The  War  is  indeed  well  over. 

And  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  you  than  to  note 
the  rapid  progress  of  Reconstruction  iu  the  domain  of  the 
Turf.  In  other  spheres  of  activity  there  may  be  a  million 
people  drawing  the  unemployment  donation  ;  but  here  there 
is  immediate  occupation  for  all.  The  Nwv  Jerusalem  has 
been  built  in  a  day. 


To  Peace, 

You  must  not  mind  if,  when  you  come  at  last,  we  treat 
you  like  an  anti-climax.  You  see,  we  let  ourselves  go,  once 
for  all,  over  the  Armistice,  and,  though  there  will  be  plenty 
of  celebrations  for  you,  we  shan't  forget  ourselves  a»aiu. 
There  will  be  bands,  -of  course,  and  bunting,  and  we  shall 
read  the  directions  in  the  papers,  and  buy  expensive  tickets 
and  get  to  our  seats  early.  But  we  shall  be  respectable  and 
inarticulate  this  time,  like  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Besides,  we  have  no  nice  things  to  shout  when 
the  pageants  go  by,  like  "  Vive  la  Victoire  !  "  or  "  Viva,  la 
Pace  !  "  and  even  if  we  had  we  should  all  wait  for  somebody 
else  to  start  shouting  them. 

But  you  are  not  to  be  disappointed ;  we  shall  really  be 
glad  to  welcome  you,  though  we  do  it  in  that  strange  way 
we  have  of  taking  everything  as  it  comes. 

1  suppose  you  are  bound  to  assist  at  your  own  celebrations, 
otherwise  I  should  recommend  you  to  be  content  to  read 
about  them  next  day — about  the  thundering  cheers,  the  wild 
enthusiasm  that  swept  like  a  ttarne  through  the  vast  multi- 
tudes, and  how  "  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  Canon 
(EAWNSLEY)  of  Carlisle." 

To  a  Multi-Millionaire. 

It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  to  see  how  highly 
the  CHANCKU.OU  OP  THE  EXCHEQUER  appreciates  the  loss 
which  the  country  will  sustain  by  your  eventual  decease; 
and  that  lie  has  proposed  to  increase  materially  the  amount 
to  be  raised  out  of  your  estate  as  a  national  souvenir  of 
your  commercial  activities.  Indeed  you  may  reflect  that, 
splendid  and  profitable  as  your  life  has  been,  nothing  in  it 
will  have  become  you  so  much  as  the  leaving  of  it.  With 
such  a  thought  in  your  mind  the  prospect  of  death  should 
be  robbed  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  sting. 

To  a  New  'Knight  (Scots). 

Out  of  the  eight  hundred  million  pounds'  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment material  left  over  from  the  War,  of  which  two 
hundred  million  pounds'  worth  is  expected  to  be  realised 
in  the  current  year,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
a  pair  of  knightly  spurs  at  quite  a  reasonable  price.  They 
ought  to  go  well  with  a  kilt. 

To  tlie  Chairman  of  the  "  Socicte  dcs  Bains  de  Mcr 
de  Monaco." 

Few  people  can  have  been  better  pleased  than  you  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  During  all  those  terrible  years  the 
falling-off  among  the  patrons  of  your  world-famous  bathing- 
establishment  must  have  been  a  source  of  cruel  grief  to  you. 
And  now  there  are  already  myriads  who  have  washed  away 
the  stains  of  war  in  the  pellucid  waves  that  lap  your  coast 
of  ax.ure. 

Here,  too,  at  your  hospitable  Beard  of  Green  Cloth  there 
is  forgetfulness-  oj  Armageddon  save  when  the  cry  of  "  Z6ro" 
recalls  to  the  convalescent  British  warrior  the  fateful  hour 
for  going  over  the  top. 

And  to  think  of  Monte  Carlo  without  tin;  guttural  Hun 
and  his  raucous  "Dass  ist  uicin  "  as  he  swoops  upon  his  dis- 
puted spoils  !  An  Eden  with  the  worm  away  ! 

A  bientdt !         ____________  0.  S. 

'•PUBLIC  SCHOOLS'  HIGH  JUMP  CHALLENGE  CUP.  —  E.  C.  Archer 
(Merchant  Taylors'),  5  ft.  4  in.  (unfinished),  1." — The  Tliiii'x. 

We  are  glad  to  have  later  advices  which  slate  that  ho  has 
returned  to  earth  safely. 

"Alabaster  Lady's  Kvoning  Cigarette  Case,  lid  and  li 
diamonds;  left  iu  taxi." — Adct.  in  "  The  Times."' 
We  trust  the  alabaster  lady  lias  by  now  regained  her  pro- 
perty and  with  it  her  marmoreal  calm. 
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'THEY  'ALSO  BUN'  WHO  ONLY  STAND  AND  WAIT." 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  BLACKMAN'S 
WARBLER. 

I  AM  become  an  Authority  on  Birds. 
Ifc  happened  in  this  way. 

The  other  day  we  heard  the  Cuckoo 
in  Hampshire.  (The  next  morning  the 
papers  announced  that  the  Cuckoo  had 
been  heard  in  Devonshire— possibly  a 
different  one,  but  in  no  way  superior 
to  ours  except  in  the  matter  of  its  Press 
agent.)  Well,  everybody  in  the  house 
said,  "Did  you  hear  the  Cuckoo?"  to 
everybody  else,  until  I  began  to  get 
rather  tired  of  it ;  and,  having  told 
everybody  several  times  that  I  had 
heard  it,  I  tried  to  make  the  conversa- 
tion more  interesting.  So,  after  my 
tenth  "  Yes,"  I  added  quite  casually:— 

"But  1  haven't  heard  the  Tufted 
Pipit  yet.  It 's  funny  why  it  should 
be  so  late  this  year." 

"  Is  that  the  same  as  the  Tree  Pipit  ?  " 
said  my  hostess,  who  seemed  to  know 
more  about  birds  than  I  had  hoped. 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said  confidently. 

"  What 's  the  difference  exactly  ?  " 

"  Well,  one  is  tufted,"  I  said,  doing 
my  best,  "  and  the  other — er — climbs 
trees." 

"Oh,  I  see." 

"  And  of  course  the  eggs  are  more 
speckled,"  1  added,  gradually  acquiring 
confidence. 

"  I  often  wish  I  knew  more  about 


birds,"  she  said  regretfully.  "  You  must 
tell  us  something  about  them  now  we  'vo 
got  you  here." 

And  all  this  because  of  one  miserable 
Cuckoo ! 

"By  all  means,"  I  said,  wondering 
how  long  it  would  take  to  get  a  book 
about  birds  down  from  London. 

However,  it  was  easier  than  I  thought. 
We  had  tea  in  the  garden  that  after- 
noon, and  a  bird  of  some  kind  struck 
up  in  the  plane-tree. 

"  There,  now,"  said  my  hostess, 
"  what 's  that  ?  " 

I  listened  with  my  head  on  one  side. 
The  bird  said  it  again. 

"  That 's  the  Lesser  Bunting,"  I  said 
hopefully. 

"  The  Lesser  Bunting,"  said  an 
earnest-looking  girl;  "I  shall  always 
remember  that." 

I  hoped  she  wouldn't,  but  I  could 
hardly  say  so.  Fortunately  the  bird 
lesser- bun  ted  again,  and  I  seized  the 
opportunity  of  playing  for  safety. 

"  Or  is  it  the  Sardinian  White- 
throat  ?  "  I  wondered.  "  They  have 
very  much  the  same  note  during  the 
breeding  season.  But  of  course  the 
eggs  are  more  speckled,"  I  added 
casually. 

And  so  on  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
You  see  how  easy  it  is. 

However  the  next  afternoon  a  most 
unfortunate  occurrence  occurred.  A  real 


Bird  Authority  came  to  tea.  As  soon 
as  the  information  leaked  out  I  sent  up 
a  hasty  prayer  for  bird-silence  until  we 
had  got  him  safely  out  of  the  place; 
but  it  was  not  granted.  Our  feathered 
songster  in  the  plane-tree  broke  into 
his  little  piece. 

"There,"  said  my  hostess — "there's 
that  bird  again."  She  turned  to  me. 
"  What  did  you  say  it  was?  " 

I  hoped  that  the  Authority  would 
speak  first,  and  that  the  others  would 
then  accept  my  assurance  that  they 
had  misunderstood  me  the  day  before; 
but  he  was  entangled  at  that  moment 
in  a  watercress  sandwich,  the  loose 
ends  of  which  were  still  waiting  to  be 
tucked  away. 

I  looked  anxiously  at  the  girl  who 
had  promised  to  remember,  in  case  she 
wanted  to  say  something,  but  she  also 
was  silent.  .Everybody  was  silent  ex- 
cept that  miserable  bird. 

Well,  I  had  to  have  another  go  at  it. 
"Blackman's  Warbler,"  I  said  firmly. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  my  hostess. 

"Blackman's  Warbler;  I  shall  a; 
remember  that,"  lied  the  earnest-look- 
ing girl. 

The  Authority,  who  was  free  by  this 
time,  looked  at  me  indignantly. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said  ;  "  it 's  theChiff- 
chaff." 

Everybody  else  looked  at  me  reproach- 
fully. I  was  about  to  say  that "  Black- 
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The  Woman.  "JAZZ  BTOCKIKGS  ABE  THE  LATEST  THING,  DEAB.    HEBE'S  A  PICTUBE  OF  A  GIBL  WITH  THEM  ON.' 
The  Man.  "WHAT  APPALLING  ROT!    EB— AFTKB  YOU  WITH  THE  PAPEB." 


n's  Warbler  "  was  the  local  name  for 
Chiff-chaff  in  our  part  of  Flint,  when 
Authority  spoke  again. 
The  Chiff-chaff,"  he  said  to  our 
tess  with  an  insufferable  air  of 
pwledge. 

~  wasn't  going  to  stand  that. 
So /thought  when  I  heard  it  first," 
,id,  giving  him  a  gentle  smile, 
t  was  now  the  Authority's  turn  to 
the  reproachful  looks. 
'  Are  they  very  much  alike  ?  "  my 
itess  asked  me,  much  impressed. 
'Very  much.     Blackman's  Warbler 
ften  mistaken  for  the  Chiff-chaff, 
em   by   so-called    experts" — and   I 
t  MIX!  to   the   Authority   and   added, 
"lave  another  sandwich,  won't  you?  " 
- '  and  particularly  so,  of  course,  dur- 
ir  the  breeding  season.    It  is  true  that 

tb  eggs  are  more  speckled,  but ' 

'  Bless  my  soul,"  said  the  Authority, 

bi  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 

n,  "  I  should  think  I  know  a  Chiff- 

\vhen  I  hear  one." 

•  Ah,   but   do   you    know   a   Black- 

ii  n's  Warbler  ?  One  doesn't  often  hear 

tl  m  in  this  country.    Now  in  Switzer- 

lad " 

'he  bird  said  "Chiff-chaff  "again  with 

anltnost  indecent  plainness  of  speech. 

There   you    are ! "   I    said    trium- 

iy.    "Listen,"  and  I  held  up  a 


finger.  "You  notice  the  difference? 
Obviously  a  Blackman's  Warbler." 

Everybody  looked  at  the  Authority. 
He  was  wondering  how  long  it  would 
take  to  get  a  book  about  birds  down 
from  London,  and  deciding  that  it 
couldn't  be  done  that  afternoon.  Mean- 
while "Blackman's  Warbler"  sounded 
too  much  like  the  name  of  something 
to  be  repudiated.  For  all  he  had  caught 
of  our  mumbled  introduction  I  might 
have  been  Blackman  myself. 

"  Possibly  you  're  right,"  he  said  re- 
luctantly. 

Another  bird  said  "  Chiff-chaff  "  from 
another  tree,  and  I  thought  it  wise  to 
be  generous.  "There,"  I  sakl,  "now 
that  was  a  Chiff-chaff." 

The  earnest-looking  girl  remarked 
(silly  creature)  that  it  sounded  just  like 
the  other  one,  but  nobody  took  any 
notice  of  her.  They  were  all  busy  ad- 
miring me. 

Of  course  I  mustn't  meet  the  Auth- 
ority again,  because  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  when  he  got  back  to  his  books 
he  looked  up  Blackman's  Warbler  and 
found  that  there  was  no  such  animal. 
But  if  you  mix  in  the  right  society  and 
only  see  the  wrong  people  once  it  is 
really  quite  easy  to  be  an  authority  on 
birds — or,  I  imagine,  on  anything  else. 

A.  A.  M. 


"  HONOUKS." 
(By  a  Cynic.) 

A  DUKEDOM,  Grand  or  otherwise, 
No  longer  is  an  envied  prize 
When  every  day  some  fierce  Commis- 
sion 

Clamours  for  ducal  inhibition. 
The    style    of    Marquess  —  thuswise 

spelt — 

Is  picturesque,  but,  like  the  belt 
Of  Earldom,  cannot  long  abide 
Or  stem  the  democratic  tide. 
Viscounties  stand  to  cheer  and  bless 
The  labours  of  the  purple  Press, 
And  Baronies,  once  held  by  robbers, 
Are  given  to  patriotic  jobbers. 
Uncompromising  malediction 
Bests  on  the  Baronets  of  fiction  ; 
In  actual  life  they  serve  to  link 
A  Party  with  the  Street  of  Ink ; 
While  Knighthood's  latest  honours 

fall 

Upon  the  funniest  men  of  all. 
Yes,  while  our  gratitude  acclaims 
The  justly  decorated  names 
Of  peers  like  TENNYSON  and  LISTEB, 
There  is  much  virtue  in  plain  Mister. 
The  style  and  title  deemed  most  fit 
By    DARWIN,    HUXLEV,    BUEKE    and 

PITT, 

And  later  on  by  A.  J.  B., 
Are  more  than  good  enough  for  me. 
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AN    ECHO    OF    "SHOW    SUNDAY." 


Visitor. 


•WHAT'S  THIS  FELLOW  DOIN'  IN  THE  CORNER?"  Artist.  "On,  HE'S  THERE  JUST  TO  HELP  THE  COMPOSITION.' 

Visitor.  "  AWFULLY  DECENT  OF  HIM— WHAT  !  " 


THE  DOMESTIC   QUESTION  SOLVED. 

LAST  Thursday,  at  a  registry-office,  I 
obtained  the  favour  of  an  interview 
with  a  domestic  artist  and  was  able 
(by  reason  of  a  previous  conference 
with  ray  friend  Freshfield — like  myself 
a  demobilised  bachelor  author)  to  face 
the  ordeal  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence. 

•Mrs.  Milton,  widow,  fifty-five,  excep- 
tional references,  who  proposed,  if 
everything  about  me  seemed  satisfact- 
ory, to  rule  my  household,  was  as 
suave  as  one  has  any  right  to  expect 
nowadays  ;  but  when  she  dictated  the 
terms  1  gathered  that  she  would  be 
sufficiently  dangerous  if  roused. 

She  knew  what  bachelors  were,  she 
did,  and  wasn't  going  to  take  a  place 
where  a  lot  of  comp'ny  was  kept. 

I  assured  her  on  this  point.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Freshfield,  I  said,  would 
come  once  a  week,  every  Monday,  to 
dine  and  sleep,  but  beyond  that  I 
should  put  no  strain  upon  her  powers 
of  entertainment. 

Mrs.  Milton  further  said  that  she 
would  require  at  least  two  afternoons 
and  one  evening  a  week.  Here  was 
my  opportunity  to  appear  generous. 


"Two  afternoons  and  one  evening?" 
I  said.  "  My  dear  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  you  can  have  every  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  from  after  breakfast  on 
the  former  to  practically  dinner-time 
(eight  o'clock)  on  the  latter.  No  ques- 
tions will  be  asked  of  you  or  of  the 
piano  or  gramophone,  both  of  which 
instruments  you  will  find  in  smooth 
running  order.  I  am  away,"  I  added, 
"every  Wednesday  and  Thursday." 

That  clinched  it.  Hiding  her  sur- 
prise as  well  as  she  could  under  an 
irreproachable  bonnet  and  toupee,  Mrs. 
Milton  expressed  her  readiness  to 
accompany  me  then  and  there,  and  to 
supsrintend  the  disappearance  of  my 
coals  and  marmalade. 

Perhaps  you  have  guessed  that  I 
propose  to  spend  every  Wednesday 
night  at  Freshfield's  place,  and  that 
the  complete  success  of  the  scheme  has 
been  assured  by  the  making  of  a  similar 
agreement  between  Freshfield  and  a 
person  holding  corresponding  views  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Milton. 

Thus  Freshfield  and  I  have  each 
secured  the  full  seven  days'  attendance 
by  a  device  pleasing  to  all  concerned. 
After  locking  up  the  MELBA  and 
GEORGE  EOBET  records  on  Wednesday 


mornings  and  with  the  kuowledgi 
the   piano   is   past    serious    injury,  I 
depart  for  Freshfield's  (via  the  Club  for 
lunch)  each  week  with  a  light  heart. 

My  collaborator  is  all  for  keeping 
this  solution  of  a  harassing  problem  to 
ourselves.  I  say  "  No."  The  general 
adoption  of  such  a  scheme,  with  alte  a- 
tions  to  suit  individual  cases,  would,  I 
think,  be  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  Bol- 
shevism in  the  home. 


Mr.  Wilson  Rubs  It  In. 

"The  Ki:li(t  (If.  Van's  says.  '  Mr.  \Vi! 
lieves  he  can   play  the   role  of  the  T>> 
the  middle  ages.     In  the  c'clat  of  hi- 
massages  he  tries  to  sot  peoples  ag.iii. 
eruments.'  ''—Scots  Paper. 


"General    Monash    making    an    inn 
figure  on  his  grey  horse,  where  he  rode  n 
General  Hobbs  and  three  Brigadiers."  - 

The  R.S.P.C.A.  must  look  into  this. 


"GoLP  BATTLK  OF  THE  Ri 
The  latest  Jack  Johnson  story  is  that  1) 
training  in  Mexico  City  for  a  series  of 
which  will  take  place  in  the  bull-ring. 
Ladies:    Miss  Cecil  Leitch,   Miss 
Miss  Barry,  Mrs.  McNair,  Mrs.  Jillatd, 
P.  W.  Brown,  Miss  Jones   Parker  and  3 
Willock  Pollen."— Daily  Sketch. 
We  are  rather  sorry  for  Massa  Jon 
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Buri'd  Ciultt    (in  Westminster  Abbey). 

"ME    DAY !" 


-LET'S   SHOVE    OFF  sow,   MATER.     HATE  HANGIN'  BOUND  A  H.ACE  WHERE  ONE  MIGHT  BE 


'HE  CHUECH   AND  PEACE. 

acquiescence   of   the  Coventry 
Celebration   Committee   in   the 
'hop  of  COVENTRY'S  view  that  the 
ly  GODIVA  of  their  pageant  should 
fully  clothed  is  leading  not  only  to 
innovations   in  the  representa- 
<>f  history  all  over  the  country, 
bi  to  a  recrudescence  of  ecclesiastical 
Brer  which  is  affording  the  liveliest 
iasfaction  to  Lord  HUGH  CECIL. 

or  already  several  other  divines  have 

fo  >\ved  suit.     It  is  agreeable,  for  ex- 

•ple,  to  the  very  reasonable  wishes  of 

\\  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 

IK  the  Westminster  Peace  Celebration 

Iwmittee   have   decided   that   NELL 

GYNN  shall  either  be  excluded  from 

1:  Whitehall  procession  altogether  or 

1 1  figure  as  a  Mildmay  deaconess. 

ing  under  the  influence  of  a  local 

the    Athelney   Peace   Celebra- 

onnnittee  have  unanimously  re- 

that  in  these  hard  times,  when 

the  curate  pointed  out)  food  is  not 

•ntiful,  it  would  be  hotter  if  KING 

i)  cooked  the  cakes  properly  and 

afterwards  distributed." 
many    watering  -  places     claim 
1:  as  their  own  that  ho  may  be 


expected  to  he  multiplied  exceedingly 
in  the  approaching  Peace  revels ;  but 
from  more  than  one  Pastoral  Letter  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  Episcopal 
Bench  is  very  wisely  in  favour  of  the 
King's  retirement  from  the  margin  of 
the  ocean  before  his  shoes  are  actually 
wet.  It  is  held  that  in  these  days  of 
leather  -  shortage  and  the  need  for 
economy  no  risks  should  be  run  with 
footwear. 

Other  laudable  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  economy  are  to  be  made,  again 
through  the  earnest  solicitude  of  the 
Establishment,  in  connection  with  the 
impersonation  of  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH 
and  KING  JOHN.  With  the  purpose  of 
saving  Sir  WALTER'S  cloak  from  stain 
and  possible  injury  the  puddle  at  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH'S  feet  will  be  only  a  painted 
one,  while,  owing  to  the  exorbitant- 
price  of  laundry-work  at  the  moment, 
it  has  been  arranged  that  only  a  few 
of  KING  JOHN'S  more  negligible  articles 
shall  be  consigned  to  the  Wash. 


Hun  Duplicity  in  Paris. 

'Count  von  Brockdorff - Rantzau  replied 
simply,  pointing  to  Horr  Dandsbery  and  say- 
ing :  'I  present  to  you  Herr  Landsberg.' '' 

The  Star. 


HOME   FATIGUES. 

How  oft  I  tried  by  smart  intrigue 

To  do  the  British  Army, 
And    dodge    each    rightly-termed 
Fatigue 

Which  nearly  drove  me  barmy. 
In  vain  !     Whoever  else  they  missed 
My  name  was  always  on  the  list. 

And  so,  while  other  minds  were  set 
On  smashing  Jerry  Bosch  up 

With  rifle,  bomb  and  bayonet, 
I  chiefly  learned  to  wash-up, 

To  peel  potatoes  by  the  score, 

Sweep  out  a  room  and  scrub  the  floor. 

Thus,  now  that  I  have  left  the  ranks, 
The  plain  unvarnished  fact  is 

That  through  those  three  rough  years, 

and  thanks 
To  very  frequent  practice, 

I,  who  was  once  a  nascent  snob, 

Am  master  of  the  menial's  job. 

To-day  I  count  this  no  disgrace 
When    "maids"   have    gone   to 
blazes, 

But  take  our  late  Eliza's  place 
And  win  my  lady's  praises, 

As  she  declares  in  grateful  mood 

The  Army  did  me  worlds  of  good. 
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THE    MUD    LARKS. 

"  So,"  said  Albert  Edward,  "  I  clappe 
him  on  the  back  and  said,  '  You  \ver 
at  Geelong  College  in  1910,^  and  you 
name 's  Cazenove,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  To  which  he  made  reply,  '  M 
name's  Jones  and  I  never  heard  o 
Goewhizz,'  and  knocked  you  down  an 
trod  on  you  for  your  dashed  familiarity, 
said  the  Babe. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  wa 
delighted  to  meet  me  again — de-lightec 
He's  coming  to  munch  with  us  to 
morrow  evening,  by  the  way,  so  yo 
might  sport  the  tablecloth  for  once 
William  old  dear,  and  tell  the  cook  t 
put  it  across  Og,  the  fatted  capon,  ani 
generally  strive  to  live  down  your  repu 
tation  as  the  worst  Mess  President  th 
world  has  ever  seen.  You  will,  I  kno\\ 
— for  my  sake." 

Next  morning,  when  I  came  dowr 
to  breakfast,  I  found  a  note  frorr 
him  saying  that  he  had  gone  to  th 
Divisional  Kaces  with  his  dear  olc 
college  chum,  Cazenove ;  also  the  fol 
lowing  addenda : — 

"P.S. — If  William  should  miss  a  few 
francs  from  the  Mess  Fund  tell  him  . 
will  return  it  fourfold  ere  night.  I  am 
on  to  a  sure  thing. 

"P.P.S.— If  MacTavish  should  raise 
a  howl  about  his  fawn  leggings,  tel 
him  I  have  borrowed  them  for  the  day 
as  I  understand  there  will  be  V.A.D.'s 
present,  and  noblesse  oblige." 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  that  nighl 
he  returned,  accompanied  by  a  pleasant- 
looking  gunner  subaltern,  whom  we 
gathered  to  be  the  Cazenove  person 
I  say  "gathered,"  for  Albert  Edward 
did  not  trouble  to  introduce  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  but,  flinging  himself  into 
a  chair,  attacked  his  food  in  a  sulky 
silence  which  endured  all  through  the 
repast.  Mr.  Cazenove,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  excellent  form.  He  had 
spent  a  beautiful  day,  he  said,  and 
didn't  care  who  knew  it.  A  judge  ol 
horseflesh  from  the  cradle,  he  had 
spotted  the  winner  every  time,  backed 
his  fancy  like  a  little  man  and  had 
been  very  generously  rewarded  by  the 
Totalizator.  He  was  contemplating  a 
trip  to  Brussels  in  a  day  or  so.  Was 
his  dear  old  friend  Albert  Edward 
coming? 

His  "  dear  old  friend  "  (who  was  eating 
his  thumb-nails  instead  of  his  savoury) 
scowbu  and  said  he  thought  not. 

The  gunner  wagged  his  head  sagely. 
"  Ah,  well,  old  chap,  if  you  will  bet  on 
horses  which  roar  like  a  den  of  lions 
you  must  take  the  consequences." 

Albert  Edward  writhed.  "  That  ani- 
mal used  to  win  sprints  in  England; 
do  you  know  that?  " 

Mr.  Cazenove  shrugged  his  shoulders. 


"He  may  have  thirty  years  ago.  A 
I  'd  back  him  to  win  now  would  be  a 
old-age  pension.  Well,  I  warned  you 
didn't  I?" 

Albert  Edward  lost  control.  "  Whe 
I  'm  reduced  to  taking  advice  on  racin 
form  from  a  Tasmanian  I  '11  chuck  th 
game  and  hie  me  to  a  monkery.  Why 
look  at  that  bit  of  bric-a-brac  you  wer 
riding  to-day;  a  decent  God-fearin 
Australian  wouldn't  be  seen  dead  in 
ten-acre  paddock  with  it." 

Mr.  Cazenovo  spluttered  even  mor 
furiously.  "That 's  a  dashed  good  hors 
I  '11  have  you  know." 

"  I  am  not  alluding  to  his  morals,  bu 
to  his  appearance,"  said  Albert  Edward 

I  've  seen  better-looking  hat-racks." 

"I'd  back  him  to  lick,  the  stuffinr 
out  of  anything  you  've  got  in  this  unit 
anyway,"  Cazenove  snorted. 

"Don't  be  rash,  Charlie,"  Alber 
Edward  warned;  "your  lucky  afternoon 
has  gone  to  your  head.  Why,  I  've  go 
an  old  mule  here  could  give  that  bone 
shaker  two  stone  and  beat  him  by  a 
furlong  in  five." 

The  gunner  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Done 
with  you  !  "  he  roared.     "  Done  wit! 
you  here  and  now  !  " 

Albert  Edward  appeared  to  be  some 
what  taken  back.  "  Don't  be  silly 
man,"  he  soothed.  "It's  pitch  dark 
outside  and  cut  up  with  trenches.  Sii 
down  and  have  some  more  of  this  rare 
old  port,  specially  concocted  for  us  by 
the  E.F.C." 

But   Mr.  Cazenove  was  thoroughly 
roused.  "  You  're  hedging,"  he  sneered 
'you're  scared." 

'Nonsense,"  said  Albert  Edward. 
'  I  have  never  known  what  fear  is — 
not  since  the  Armistice,  anyhow.  I  am 
ne  of  the  bravest  men  I  have  ever 
met.  What  are  you  doing  with  all  that 
money  ?  " 

"Putting  it  down  for  you  to  cover," 
laid  Cazenove  firmly. 

Albert  Edward  sighed.  "  All  right, 
hen,  if  you  will  have  it  so.  William, 
>ld  bean,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to 
rouble  you  for  a  trifle  more  out  of  the 
Jess  Fund.  Noblesse  oblige, you  know." 

MacTavish  and  the  Babe  departed 
vith  the  quest  to  prepare  his  mount 
or  the  ordeal,  while  Albert  Edward 
nd  I  sought  out  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
'ella,  our  water-cart  pair.  Isabella 
ras  fast  asleep,  curled  up  like  a  cat  and 
urring  pleasantly,  but  Ferdinand  was 
wake,  meditatively  gnawing  through 
ho  wood- work  of  his  stall.  With  the 
ssistance  of  the  line-guard  we  saddled 
nd  bridled  him  ;  but  at  the  stable  door 
p  dug  his  toes  in.  It  was  long  past 
is  racing  hours,  he  gave  us  to  under- 
;and,  and  his  union  wouldn't  permit 
-.  He  hacked  all  round  the  standings, 
eading  on  recumbent  horses,  tripping 


over  bails,  knocking  uprights  flat  am 
bringing  acres  of  tin  roofing  clatterim 
down  upon  our  heads,  Isabella  encour 
aging  him  -with  ringing  fanfares 
applause. 

At  length  -we  roused  out  the  grooms 
and  practically  carried  him  to  the 
starting-point. 

"  You  've  been  the  devil  of  a  time, 
William  grumbled.  "  Cazenove 's  been 
waiting  for  twenty  minutes.  See  thai 
light  over  there  ?  That 's  where  Mac- 
Tavish is.  He's  the  winning-post. 
Keep  straight  down  the  mud-track  to- 
wards it  and  you  '11  be  all  right.  Don't 
swing  sideways  or  you  '11  get  bunkered. 
Form  line.  Come  up  the  mule.  Back, 
Cazenove,  back  !  Steady.  Go !  " 

The  rivals  clapped  heels  to  their 
steeds  and  wore  swallowed  up  in  the 
night.  I  looked  at  my  watch,  the 
hands  pointed  to  10.30  exactly.  Wil- 
liam and  I  lit  cigarettes  and  waited. 
At  10.42  MacTavish  walked  into  us, 
his  lamp  had  given  out  and  lie  wanted 
a  new  battery. 

"  Who  won  ?  "  we  inquired. 

"  Won  ?  "  he  asked.  "  They  haven't 
started  yet,  have  they  ?  " 

"  Left  here  about  ten  minutes  ago," 
said  William.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  've  seen  nothing  of  them  ?  " 

At  that  moment  two  loud  voices, 
accompanied  by  the  splash  of  liquid 
and  the  crash  of  tin,  struck  our  ears 
rom  different  points  of  the  compass. 

"  Sounds  to  me  as  if  somebody  had 
'ound  a  watery  grave  over  to  the  left," 
iaid  the  Babe. 

"  Sounds  to  me  as  if  somebody  hud 
•eturned  to  stables  over  to  the  right," 
said  I. 

We  trotted  away  to  investigate. 
Twas  as  I  thought;  Ferdinand  had 
lomed  to  his  Isabella  and  was  hacking 
•ound  the  standings  once  more,  trailing 
he  infuriated  Albert  Ed  ward  after  him, 
sheets  of  corrugated-iron  falling  about 
hern  like  leaves  in  Vallombrosa. 

"  Bolted  straight  in  here  and  scraped 
e  off  against  the  roof,"  panted  the 
atter.  "  Suppose  the  confounded  apple- 
ancier  won  ages  ago,  didn't  he?" 

"He's  upsido  down  in  the  Tuning 

'ork  trench  system  at  the  present  mo- 

Tient,"  said  I.     "The  Babe   and  the 

rooms  are  digging  him  out.     If  you 

urry  up  you  '11  win  yet." 

We  roused  out  the  guard,  bore  the 
eluctant  Ferdinand  back  to  the  course 
nd  by  eleven  o'clock  had  restarted  him. 
.t  11.10  William  returned  to  report 
iat  the  digging  party  had  salved  the 
3azenovo  pair  and  got  them  going 
gain. 

Too  late,"  said  I ;  "  Albert  Edward 
must  have  won  in  a  walk  by  now.    He , 
sft  here  at  .  .  ." 
The   resounding    clatter    of    falling 
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In  .-I  -iron  cut  short  my  words.  Fcrdin 
nd  had,  it  appeared,  returned  testable* 
.nee  more. 

Suddenly  something  hurtled  out  o 
he  gloom  and  crashed  into  us.  It  wa? 
ie  I'.abe. 

•'  What's  the  matter  now?  Where 
re  you  going?  "  we  asked. 

"  Wire-cutters,  quick !  "  he  gasped  am 
iirtlc'd  onwards  towards  the  saddlo- 

"  Hollo   there!"    caniO' the    hail    ol 

[acTavish   from  up   the   course.     "  1 

Ksay,  what  about   this  blessed  race'.' 

I'm   f-f-ro/en  s-s-tif'l'   out   here.     I  'm 

!-f-fed  up,  I  t-tell  yon." 

William  groaned.  "  As  if  we  all 
leren't!"  he  protested.  "If  all  the 

ess  Funds  for  the  next  three  weeks 

k-aren't   involved    I  'd   make   the    silly 

ols  chuck  it.     Here,  you,  run  and  tell 

licit  Edward  to  get  a  move  on." 

I  found  Ferdinand  rapidly  levelling 
Ie  remainder  of  the  standings,  play- 
i,r  his  jockey  at  the  end  of  his  reins  as 
i  isherman  plays  a  salmon. 
I"  This  cursed  donkey  won't  stoer  at 
p,"  Albert  Edward  growled.  "  Side- 
E[)s  all  over  the  place  like  a  wet  tyre. 
I  is  ( 'a/onove  won  yet'.'  " 
I'Not  yet,"  said  I.  "lie's  wound 
b  in  the  Switch  Line  wire  entangle- 
Bnts  now.  The  Babe  and  the  wreck- 
u;  gang  arc  busy  chopping  him  out. 
Here's  still  time." 

'  Then  drag  Isabella  out  in  front  of 
Is  brute,"  said  he.  "Quick,  man, 
qck!  - 

U  II.CJ,  by  means  of  a  brimming 
fc;e-bag,  I  had  enticed  Isabella  forth, 
a  1  the  procession  started  in  the  fol- 
K'ing  order:  First,  myself,  dragging 
B  bell  a  and  dangling  the  bait.  Se- 
Bdly,  Isabella.  Thirdly,  the  racers, 
•rdinand  and  Albert  Edward,  the 
met  belting  Isabella  with  a  surcingle 
•enever  she  faltered.  Lastly,  the 
fc-guard,  speeding  Ferdinand  with  a 
•  bled  stirrup  leather.  We  toiled  down 
il  mud  track  at  an  average  velocity 

25  rn.p.h.,  halting  occasionally  for 
ifcbella  to  feed  and  the  line-guard  to 
IB  his  arm.  I  have  seen  faster  things 

day. 

i  ,  hen,  just  as  wo  were  arriving  at  our 
•rney's  end  we  collided  with  another 
pf^ession.  It  was  the  wrecking  gang, 
»cn  with  the  implements  of  their 
ljle(8hovels,  picks,  wire-cutters,  ropes, 
•oks,  waggon-jacks,  etc.),  and  escort- 
tt;in  their  midst  Mr.  Cazenove  and  his 
•lered  racehorse.  Both  competitors 
mediately  claimed  the  victory: — 

^Beaten  you  this  time,  Albert  Ed- 
wd,   old   man."  .  .  .   "On  the  con- 
Wy,  Charles,  old  chap,  I  won  hands 
"  .   .   .  "  But,   my   good   fellow, 
been  hero  for  hours."  ..."  My 
old    thing,    I  've   been    here    all 


don.' 


de. 


Potential  President  of  the  ltui/al  Academy.  "A>'D   HEM,   AUSTIK,    WE    GET   THE    SIDE 
ELEVATION." 

Auntie.  "How  DELIGHTFULLY  THOROUGH!     I'D  NO  IDEA  THAT  ARCHITECTS  DID  THE 

SIDES   AS   WELL." 


tight !"  .  .  .    "  Do  be  reasonable."  .  .  . 

Don't  be  absurd." 

"Oh,  dry  up,  you  two,  and  leave 
t  to  the  winning-post  to  decide,"  said 
William. 

"  By  the  way,  where  is  the  winning- 
oost?" 

'The  winning-post,"  we  echoed. 
'Yes,  where  is  he?" 

"Begging  your  pardon,  Sir,"  came 
bo  voice  of  the  Mess  orderly,  "  but 
f  you  was  referring  to  Mister  Mac- 
?avish  bo  went  home  to  bed  half-an- 
icmr  ago."  PATLANDER. 


Another  Impending  Apology. 

"  A  sub-department  of  Scotland  Yard  .  .  . 
which  looks  after  Kings  and  visiting  poten- 
tates, Cabinet  Ministers  and  Suffragettes, 
spies,  anarchists,  and  other  '  undesirables.'  " 

Daily  Paper. 

"The  custodian   smothered   the  ball,   and 
after  a  Kuby  scrimmage  the  City  goal  escaped." 
Provincial  Paper. 

A  much  prettier  word  than  the  other. 

"Teacher  (juniors) ;  £1  monthly." 

Ailrt.  in  lAvcrpool  Paper. 

Who  says  there  are  no  prizes  in  the 
teaching  profession  '.' 


DUE  ARTIST   GIVES  HIS  MODEL  AN  IDEA  OP   THE   GRACE   AND   BEAUTY    OF   THE   POSE   HE   REQUIRES 


REVANCHE. 

WHEN  I  had  seen  ten  thousand  pass  me  by 
And  waved  my  arms  and  wearied  of  hallooing, 

"  Ho,  taxi-meter !  Taxi-meter,  hi !  " 

And  they  hied  on  and  there  was  nothing  doing ; 

When  I  was  sick  of  counting  dud  by  dud 

Bearing  I  know  not  whom — or  coarse  carousers, 

Or  damsels  fairer  than  the  moss-rose  bud — 

And  still  more  sick  at  having  bits  of  mud 
Daubed  on  my  new  dress-trousers  ; 

I  went  to  dinner  by  the  Underground 

And  every  time  the  carriage  stopped  or  started 

Clung  to  my  neighbour  very  tightly  round 

The  neck  till  at  Sloane  Square  his  collar  parted. 

I  saw  my  hostess  glancing  at  my  socks, 

Surprised  perhaps  at  so  much  clay's  adherence 

And,  still  unnerved  by  those  infernal  shocks, 

Said,  "  I  was  working  in  my  window-box  ; 
Excuse  my  soiled  appearance." 

But  in  the  morn  I  found  a  silent  square 
•  And  one  tall  house  with  all  the  windows  shuttered, 
The  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Mayfair, 

And  "  Here  shall  be  the  counter-stroke,"  I  muttered  ; 
"  Shall  not  the  noble  Marquis  and  his  kin 

Make  feast  to-night  in  his  superb  refectory, 
And  then  go  on  to  see  '  The  Purple  Sin  ' '! 
They  shall."     I  sought  a  taxi-garage  in 
The  Telephone  Directory. 


"  Ho,  there !  "  I  cried  within  the  wooden  hutch  ; 

"  Hammersmith  House— a  most  absurd  dilemma— 
His  lordship's  motor-cars  have  strained  a  clutch, 

And  taxis  are  required  at  8  pip  emma 
(Six  of  your  finest  and  most  up-to-date, 
"   With  no  false  starts  and  no  foul  petrol  leaking), 
To  bear  a  certain  party  of  the  great 
To  the  Melpomene  at  ten  past  eight. 

Thompson,  the  butler,  speaking." 

They  came.     And  I  at  the  appointed  hour 

Watched  them  arrive  before  the  muted  dwelling 

And  heard  some  speeches  full  of  pith  and  power 
And  saw  them  turn  and  go  with  anger  swelling; 

Save  only  one  who,  spite  his  rude  dismay, 

Like  a  whipped  Hun,  made  traffic  of  his  sorrow 

And  shouted,  "  Taxi,  Sir  ?"     I  aussvered  "  Nay, 

I  do  not  need  you,  jarvey,  but  I  may 
Be  disengaged  to-morrow." 


The  Punishment  of  Greed. 

"Large  quantity  of  new  Block  Chocolate  offered  cheap;    cause 
ill-health." — Manchester  Evening  Neu-s. 

"Miss   M.  Albanesi,  daughter  of   the    well-known  singer,  JImc. 
Albanesi." — Daily  Paper. 
Not  to  be  confused  with  Muae.  ALBANI,  the  popular  novelist. 

"The  rortuguese   retreated  a   step.      His  head   flew  lo_  las 
pocket.     But  he  was  a  fraction  of  a  second  too  late." — The  Scatu, 

Many  a  slip  'twixt  the  bead  and  the  hip. 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

;,/,(;/,  April  2<Jth.  —  "When  the 
House  of  Commons  re-assembled  this 
afternoon  a  good  many  gups  wero  no- 
ticeable on  the  green  benches.  They 
wero  not  duo,  however,  to  tbo  New 
Honours,  which  made  a  belated 
appearance  this  morning,  for  not  a 
single  Member  of  Parliament  has  been 

nnohlud.  The  notion  that  not  one  of 
the  seven  hundred  is  worthy  of  eleva- 
tion is,  of  course,  unthinkable.  But  by- 
elections  are  so  chancy. 

Mr.  .IKUKMIAII   M  \cVK.\GH   still  has 
;orne   dilliculty   in    realising  that   the 

risli  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  from 
\Vestniinster  to  Dublin.  Ho  indig- 
nantly refused  to  accept  an  answer  to 

mo  of  his  questions 

rom  little  Mr.  PRATT, 

,nd  loudly  demanded 

he  corporeal  presence 

f  the  CHIEF  SECRE- 

•ARY.    Mr.  MACPHER- 

ON,    however,     con- 

iders   that   his  duty 

squires  him  to  remain 

i  Ireland,  where  Mr. 

lAcVEAGii's  seventy 

•inn  Fein  colleagues 

re  keeping  him  stifli- 

iently  busy. 
In    explaining    the 

,>vollen  estimates   of 

be     Ministry     of 

labour,   Sir   EGBERT 

IORNE    pointed    out 

lat  it  is  now  charged 

ith    the     functions 

irtaerly  appertaining 

>  half-a-dozen  other 

epartments.  He  has 
deed  become  a  sort 


have  been  belter  for  Iho  State  to  furnish 
work  instead  of  doles,  but  did  not 
explain  how  in  that  case  private  enter- 
prise was  to  get  going,  franco's  ex- 
perience with  the  ateliers  natitinaux  is 
not  encouraging,  though  1919,  when 
"demobbed"  subalterns  turn  up  their 
noses  at  £250  a  year,  is  not  l.H-JS. 

Wednesday,  April  30//(. — Mr.  AUSTEN 
CHAMHEHLAIN,  returning  to  the  Ex- 
chequer after  an  interval  of  thirteen 
years,  made  a  much  better  Budget 
speech  than  one  would  have  expected. 
It  was  longer,  perhaps,  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Like  the  late  Mr. 
GLADSTONE,  ho  has  a  tendency  to 
digress  into  financial  backwaters  in- 
stead of  sticking  to  the  main  Paetolian 
stream.  His  excursus  upon  the  im- 


Budget  Victims.  "You  MAY  HAVE  WON  THE  WAR,  BUT  WE'VE  GOT  TO  PAY  FOR  IT." 


administrative  Pooh-Bah.  Unlike 
lat  functionary,  however,  he  was  not 
born  sneering."  On  the  contrary,  he 
ado  a  most  sympathetic  speech,  chiefly 
ivoted  to  justifying  the  much-abused 
(employment  donation,  which  ac- 
•unts  for  twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty- 
ght  millions  to  bo  spent  by  his  De- 
irtment  this  year.  But  let  no  one 
istake  him  for  a  meroHoRNE  of  Plenty, 
luring  out  benefits  indiscriminately 
)on  the  genuine  unemployed  and  the 
ark-shy.  He  has  already  deprived 
mo  seventeen  thousand  potential 
"inestics  of  their  unearned  increment, 
::d  lie  promises  ruthless  prosecution 
i  all  who  try  to  cheat  tho  State  in 
•  lure. 

Criticism  was  largely  silenced  by  the 
.mister's  frankness.  SirE.  BANBURY, 
i  course,  was  dead  against  the  whole 
J'licy,  and  demanded  the  immediate 
i-awal  of  the  civilian  grants ;  but 
Is  uncompromising  attitude  found  little 
ivour.  Mr.  CLYNKS  thought  it  would 


practicability  of  a  levy  on  capital  was 
really  redundant,  though  it  pleased  the 
millionaires  and  reconciled  them  to  the 
screwing-up  of  the  death-duties.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  he  had  a  more  flattering 
tale  to  unfold  than  most  of  us  had  ven- 
tured to  anticipate,  and  he  told  it  well, 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  confusion  in 
his  figures.  After  all,  it  must  be  hard 
for  a  Chancellor  who  left  tho  national 
expenditure  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  and  comes  back  to  find  it  multi- 
plied tenfold  not  to  mistake  millions 
for  thousands  now  and  again. 

On  the  whole  the  Committee  was 
well  pleased  with  his  performance, 
partly  because  tho  gap  between  revenue 
and  expenditure  turned  out  to  be  a 
mere  trifle  of  two  hundred  millions  in- 
stead of  twice  or  thrice  that  amount; 
partly  because  there  was,  for  once,  no 
increase  in  tho  income-tax ;  but  chiefly, 
I  think,  for  tho  sentimental  reason 
that  in  recommending  a  tiny  preference 
for  tho  produce  of  the  Dominions  and 


Dependencies  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  was 
haupily  combining  imperial  interests 
with  filial  affection. 

Almost  casually  tho  OHAHOBLLQB  an- 
nounced that  tho  Land  Values  Duties, 
the  outstanding  feature  of  Mr.  LLOYD 
GEORGE'S  famous  Budget  of  1909,  were, 
with  the  approval  of  their  author,  to 
bo  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to 
see  if  anything  could  bo  made  of  them. 
If  only  Mr.  ASQUITII  had  thought  of 
that  device  when  his  brilliant  young 
lieutenant  first  propounded  them!  There 
would  have  been  no  quarrel  between 
the  two  Houses:  tho  Parliament  Act 
would  never  have  been  passed,  and  a 
Homo  Rule  Act,  for  which  nobody  in 
Ireland  has  a  good  word,  would  not 
now  be  reposing  on  the  Statute- Book. 
In  the  absence  of 

any  KX-CHANCELLOB 
Oi-'  THi:  KxcHEQUEU 

the  task  of  criticism 
was  left  to  Mr.  ADAM- 
SON,  who  was  mildly 
aggressiveandshowed 
a  hankering  after  a 
levy  on  capital,  not 
altogether  easy  to  re- 
concile with  his  state- 
ment that  no  respon- 
sible Member  of  the 
Labour  Party  desired 
to  repudiate  the 
National  Debt.  Mr. 
JESSON,  a  National 
Democrat,  was  more 
original  and  Stimula- 
ting. As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Musicians' 
Union  he  is  all  for 
harmony,  and  foresees 
the  time  when  Capital 
and  Labourshall  unite 


their  forces  in  one  great  national  or- 
chestra, under  the  directing  baton  of 
the  State. 

At  the  instance  of  Lord  STHACHIE  the 
House  of  Lords  conducted  a  spirited 
little  debate  on  the  price  of  milk.  It 
appears  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  juris- 
diction between  the  FOOD-CONTROLLER 
and  the  MINISTER  OP  AGRICULTURE, 
and  that  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
this  commodity  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
overlapping  of  the  Departments. 

Thursday,  May  1st. — Sinn  Fein  has 
decreed  that  nobody  in  Ireland  should 
do  any  work  on  May  Day.  Messrs. 
DEVLIN  and  MACVEAGH,  however,  being 
out  of  the  jurisdiction,  demonstrated 
their  independence  by  being  busier  than 
ever.  Tho  appointment  of  a  newPresa 
Censor  in  Ireland  furnished  them  with 
many  opportunities  at  Question-time 
for  the  display  of  their  wit,  which  some 
of  the  new  Members  seemed  to  find 
passably  amusing. 

Mr.  DEVLIN'S  best  joke  was,  how- 
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ever,  reserved  for  the  Budget  debate, 
when, in  denouncing  the  further  burdens 
laid  on  stout  and  whisky,  he  declared 
that  Ireland  was,  "apart  from  political 
trouble,"  the  most  peaceful  country  in 
the  world. 

The  fiscal  question  always  seems  to 
invite  exaggeration  of  statement.  The 
CHANCELLOR'S  not  very  tremendous 
Preference  proposals  were  denounced 
by  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN  as  inevitably 
leading  to  the  taxation  of  food  and  to 
quarrels  with  foreign  countries.  Colonel 
AMERY,  on  the  other  hand,  waxed  dithy- 
ratnbic  in  their  praise,  and  declared  that 
by  taking  twopence  off  Colonial  tea  the 
Government  were  not  only  consecrating 
the  policy  of  Imperial  Prefer- 
ence, but  were  "  putting  the 
coping-stone  on  it." 


Coomhoola  Grits,  Ethne  O'Conarchy, 
Brigit  Brandub,  Corcu  and  Mocu, 
Diarmid  Hy  Brasil,  Murtagh  Mac- 
Murchada,  Aillil  Molt,  Mag  Moll  and 
Dounchad  Bodb,  they  form  a  galaxy  of 
talent  which,  alike  for  the  euphony  of 
its  nomenclature  and  the  elasticity  of 
its  technique,  has  never  been  equalled 
since  the  days  of  ST.  VITUS. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
O'Lochlainn,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
three-act  ballet,  Brian  Boruma ;  a  fan- 
tasy on  the  Brehon  laws,  entitled  The 
Gardens  of  Goll;  Pmdaphuea,  and 
the  Roaring  of  O'Bafferty ;  but  the 
repertory  also  include's  notable  and 
impassioned  compositions  by  Ossian 


A    CELTIC    COUNTER- 

BLAST. 

THK  continued  domination 
of  the  Russians  in  the  domain 
of  the  ballet  lias  already  ex- 
cited a  certain  amount  of  not 
unfriendly  criticism.  But  our 
Muscovite  visitors  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  have  it  all  their 
own  way,  and  we  understand 
that  negotiations  are  already 
on  foot  with  a  view  to  ena- 
bling the  Irish  Ballet  to  give 
a  season  at  a  leading  London 
theatre  in  the  near  future. 

The  Irish  Ballet,  which  is 
organised  on  a  strictly  self- 
determining  basis,  is  one  of 
the  outcomes  of  the  Irish 
Theatre,  but  derives  in  its 
essentials  directly  from  the 
school  established  by  Cor- 
mac,  son  of  Art.  That  is  to 


COLLABORATION. 
Biddick  has  placed  me  in  a  most 
awkward  position.  I  am  a  proud  man- 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  a  gift 
of  money  from  anybody.  And  yet  I 
cannot  help  feeling  I  should  be  justified 
in  taking  the  guinea  he  has  sent  me. 

Biddick  is  a  journalist.  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  inflation  of  prices  and 
asking  his  advice  as  to  how  to  increase 
one's  income.  "  Why  not  write  some- 
thing for  the  Press,  my  dear  fellow  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Five  hundred  words  with  a 
catchy  title  ;  nothing  funny— that 's  my 
line — but  something  solid  and  practical 
with  money  in  it ;  the  public  's  always 
ready  for  that.  Take  your 
neighbour,  old  Diggles,  and 
his  mushroom-beds,  for  in- 
stance. Thriving  local  indus- 
try—capital copy.  Try  your 
hand  at  half  a  column 
call  it  'A  Fortune  in  Fun- 
gus.' " 

"  I  'm  afraid  I  know  no- 
thing about  mushrooms,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  I 
nearly  died  of,"  I  replied, 
"  and  I  'm  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Diggles 
to  venture  to  invite  his  con- 
fidence respecting  his  busi- 
ness." 

"  My  dear  man,  I  don't  ask 
you    to   tell   Diggles   \ 
going  to  write  him  up  in  the 
newspapers  ;  he  'd   kick  you 
off  the  premises  ;  he  d< 
want  his  secrets  given  away 
to  competitors.     .Just  < 
the  old  man  round  the  sheds, 
get  into  conversation  with  his 
staff,   ' 


say  it  is  in  its  aims,  ideals    WH10H  WOULD  BOIT'YOT?  "p  I  MA^SO  PUT^'DOWN  To^B'Tno'uND.''    8enerally  aml  y°«  >J1  l»'ck  up 


and  methods  permeated  by  the  Dale- 
carlian,  Fomorian,  Brythonic  and  Fir- 
bolgian  impulse.  Mr.  Fergal  Dindsen- 
chus  O'Corkery,  the  Director,  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Cuchulinn  and  only  uses 
the  Ulidian  dialect.  Mr.  Tordelbach 
O'Lochlainn,  who  has  composed  most 
of  the  ballets  in  the  repertoire,  is  a 
chieftain  of  mingled  Dalcassian  and 
Gallgoidel  descent.  The  scenery  has 
been  painted  by  Mr.  Cathal  Eochaid 
MacCathamhoil,  and  the  dresses  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Domnall  Fothud  O'Con- 
chobar. 

The  artists  who  compose  the  troupe 
have  all  been  trained  during  th'e  War 
at  the  Ballybunnion  School  in  North 
Kerry,  and  combine  in  a  wonderful  way 
the  sobriety  of  the  Delsartean  method 
with  the  feline  agility  of  that  of  Kil- 
kenny Headed  by  the  bewitching 
Gormflaith  Rathbressil,  and  including 
such  brilliant  artists  as  Maeve  ErrigaF 


MacGillycuddy,  Aghla  Malachy,  Caro- 
lan  MaeFirbis  and  Emer  Sidh.  The 
orchestra  employed  differs  in  many 
respects  from  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  the  wood -wind  being 
strengthened  by  a  quartet  of  Firbolg 
flutes  and  two  Fodlaphones,  while  the 
brass  is  reinforced  by  a  bass  bosthoon, 
an  instrument  of  extraordinary  depth 
and  sonority,  and  the  percussion  by  a 
group  of  Dingle  drums. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  Irish  ballet  is  assured  in 
advance  of  a  cordial  reception  from  all 
admirers  of  the  neo-Celtic  genius. 

"A  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  Florida  pro- 
viding that  -from  and  after  equal  suffrage  has 
been  estabhshed  in  Florida  it  .shall  be  fawful 
foi  females  to  don  and  wear  the  wearing  ap- 
parel of  man  as  now  worn  publicly  by  him.'" 

Western  Morning  News. 
Happily  they  cannot  take  the  breeks 
off  a  Highlander. 


as  much  as  you  want  for 
half  a  column.  And  when  you  'vo  got 
your  notes  together  bring  'em  along  to 
me.  I  '11  put  'em  shipshape  for  you." 

1  thanked  him  very  gratefully. 

The  mushroom-sheds  are  situated  in 
a  field  some  distance  from  my  residence, 
and  I  found  it  rather  a  fatiguing  walk. 
After  tedious  watching  in  a  cramped 
position  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  I 
saw  Mr.  Diggles  emerge  from  a  shed 
and  move  away  from  my  directii 
lost  no  time  in  creeping  forward  under 
cover  of  my  umbrella  towards  an  em- 
ployee, who  was  engaged  in  tossing 
manure.  I  drew  out  my  note-book  and 
interrogated  him  briefly  and  brisL 

"  Do  you  rear  from    seeds  or  from 
cuttings  ?  "  I  asked  him.    lie  sera 
his  head  and  appeared  in  doubt.   "Are 
your  plants  self-supporting,"   I   went 
on,  "or  do  you  train  them  on  twigs? 
What  would  bo  the  diameter  of 
finest    specimen?"     He   continued  in 
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"IT   LOOKS   (Jl'ITK    LIKK    1'HJ: -WAB    BACON." 

1  ON  THE  CONTRARY,   MADAM,   PKHMIT  ME  TO  ASSURE  YOU   IT  IS  OUR   FINEST   'POST-BELLUM   STHEAKY.'" 


>ubt. 

:mnrr 


I   adopted    a    conversational 
"  I  suppose  you  '11  be  potting 


I'f  soon  '?  You  must  get  very  fond  of 
mtur  mushrooms.  I  think  one  always 
bts  fond  of  anything  which  demands 
•te's  whole  care  and  attention.  I 
ftmdei'  if  I  might  have  a  paep  at  your 
WoUgts?" 

HI  edged  towards  the  door  of  one  of 
le  sheds,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
•company  me.  Instead  he  put  his 
pnds  to  his  mouth  and  shouted,  "  Hi, 
blister!  " 

I  :Mr.  Diggles  promptly  responded  to 

«3  summons.     There  was  no  eluding 

•11.     I  put  my  note-book  out  of  sight 

»>i  inquired  if  lie  could  oblige  me  with  a 

land  of  fresh-culled  mushrooms.     He 

t  ild,  and  he  did.    I  paid  him  four-and- 

ce  for   them,   the    control   price 

.nably,  but  he  gave  me  no  invita- 

'  view  the  growing  crops.     I  re- 

my  steps  without  having  collected 

•in   opening   paragraph    for    "  A 

ne  in  Fungus." 

next  day  found  me  again  near 

teds.  .   Mr.  Diggles  was  nowhere 

;ht.     I  approached  unobtrusively 

ii  the  hedge  and  accosted  a  small 

by. 

Elulloa,    my    little    man,"    I    said, 
'•hat  is  your  department  in  this  hive 


of  industry  ?  You  weed  the  mushrooms, 
perhaps,  or  prune  them  ?  "  He  seemed 
shy  and  offered  no  answer.  "Perhaps 
you  hoe  between  the  plants  or  syringe 
them  with  insecticide  ?  " 

Still  I  could  not  win  his  confidence, 
so  I  tried  pressing  sixpence  into  his 
palm.  "  Between  ourselves,  what  are 
the  weekly  takings  ? "  I  said.  He 
pocketed  the  coin  and  put  his  ringer 
on  his  lips. 

"Bclgc,"  he  said.  Then  he  bolted 
into  a  shed  and  returned  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Diggles.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  purchase  another  pound 
of  mushrooms.  I  was  no  nearer  "  A 
Fortune  in  Fungus  "  than  before. 

Two  days  later,  having  received  ap- 
parently reliable  information  that  Mr. 
Diggles  was  confined  to  his  bed  with 
influenza,  I  ventured  again  to  visit  the 
sheds.  I  was  advancing  boldly  across 
the  field  when  to  my  consternation  he 
suddenly  appeared  from  behind  a  hay- 
rick. I  was  so  startled  that  I  turned 
to  fly,  and  in  my  precipitancy  tripped 
on  a  tussock  and  fell.  Mr.  Diggles 
came  to  my  assistance,  and,  when  he 
had  helped  me  to  my  feet  and  brushed 
me  down  with  a  birch  broom  he  was 
carrying,  I  could  do  nothing  less  than 
)uy  another  pound  of  his  mushrooms. 


1  felt  it  was  time  to  consult  Biddick. 
He  was  sitting  at  his  desk  staring  at  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper.  His  fingers  were 
harrowing  his  hair  and  he  looked  dis- 
traught. 

"  Kxcuse  the  interruption,"  I  said, 
"  but  this  '  Fortune  in  Fungus  '  is  ruin- 
ing me ;  "  and  I  relafed  my  experience. 

At  the  finish  Biddick  gripped  my 
hand  and  spoke  with  some  emotion. 
"Dear  old  chap,"  he  said,  "it's  my 
line,  after  all.  It 's  funny.  If  only  I 
can  do  it  justice;"  and  he  shook  his 
fountain-pen. 

This  morning  I  received  a  guinea 
and  a  newspaper  cutting  entitled  "  A 
Cadger  for  Copy,"  which  may  appeal 
to  some  people's  sense  of  humour.  It 
makes  none  to  mine.  In  the  Hap  of 
the  envelope  Biddick  writes :  "  Halves, 
with  best  thanks." 

Upon  consideration  I  shall  forward 
him  a  simple  formal  receipt. 

From  a  bookseller's  catalogue  :— 
"Tile  ART  OP  TATTING. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  woman  who 
Uas  time  to  spare  for  reading,  Tatting  being 
such  quick  and  easy  work  that  busy  fingers 
can  do  both  at  the  same  time." 

An  edition  in  Braille  would  appear  to 
be  contemplated. 
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THE    GERM. 

THE  great  Bacteriologist  entered  the  lecture-room  and 
ascended  the  platform.  A  murmur  of  astonishment  ran 
round  the  audience  as  they  beheld,  not  the  haggard  face  of 
a  man  who  daily  risked  the  possibility  of  being  awarded 
the  O.B.E.,  but  the  calm  and  smiling  countenance  of  one 
who  had  succeeded  where  other  scientists,  even  of  Anglo- 
American  reputation,  had  failed. 

In  an  awed  silence  this  remarkable  man  placed  on  the 
table  a  dish,  somewhat  like  a  soup-plate  in  appearance, 
and  carefully  removed  its  glass  cover. 

"In  this  dish,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Professor,  "we  have 
the  Agar-Agar,  which  is  without  doubt  the  best  bacteri- 
ological culture  medium  yet  discovered  and  is .  especially 
useful  in  growing  a  pathogenic  organism  such  as  we  are 
about  to  test  this  afternoon." 

Then  taking  a  glass  rod,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached 
a  small  piece  of  platinum  wire,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
scrape  a  little  of  the  growth  from  off  the  Agar-Agar.  Hav- 
ing done  this  he  quickly 
deposited  it  in  a  test-tube 
half  full  of  distilled  water, 

which  he  then  heated  over 

a  Bunsen  burner.  Finally, 

with  the  aid  of  a  hypoder- 
mic syringe,  a  little  of  the 

liquid   was    injected   into 

two  sleepy^ooking  guinea- 
pigs,  and  with  bated  breath 

tl  e  result  of  the  test  was 

availed. 

Suddenly,  without  any 

warning,   the    two    little 

animals  rose  on  their  hind 

legs  and  violently  clutched 

each  other  by  any  part  of 

the  body  on  which  they 

could  get  a  grip.    Before 

the  astounded  gaze  of  the 

onlookers    they    swayed, 

nearly     fell,    then     went 

round   in    circles,   at   the 

same  time  executing  every 

sort  of  conceivable  contortion. 
A  great  cheer  burst  from  the  audience.     From  all  sides  a 

rush  was  made  for  the  platform,  and  the  Professor  was 

carried  shoulder-high  round  the  room. 
The  Jazz  germ  had  been  discovered  at  last. 


LAXITY    IN    QUOTATIONS. 

AMONG  the  many  privileges  which  I  propose  to  claim  as 
a  set-off  for  what  are  called  advancing  years  is  a  greater 
laxity  in  quotation.  When  I  have  made  a  quotation  I  mean 
that  that  shall  be  the  quotation,  and  I  don't  intend  to  be 
driven  cither  to  the  original  source  or  to  cyclopaedias  of 
literature  for  verification.  DANTE,  for  instance,  is  a  most 
prolific  fount  of  quotations,  especially  for  those  who  do  not 
know  the  original  Italian.  If  I  have  quoted  the  words 
"  Galeotto  fu  il  libra  c  chi  lo  scrisse"  once,  I  have  quoted 
them  a  hundred  times,  always  with  an  excellent  effect  and 
often  giving  the  impression  that  I  am  an  Italian  scholar 
which  I  am  not.  But  surely  it  is  not  usual  to  abstain  from 
a  quotation  because  to  use  it  would  give  a  false  impression  ? 
I  am  perfectly  certain,  for  instance,  that  there  are  plenty 
of  Italians  who  quote  Hamlet,  but  know  no  more  of  English 
than  the  words  they  quote,  so  I  dare  say  that  brings  us 
right  in  the  end. 

Then  there  is  the  quotation  about  "  a  very  parfitt  gentil 

~~  knight,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  it  down  I  felt  that 
my  version  was  so  correct 
that  I  would  go  to  the 
scaffold  for  it ;  but  at  this 
very  instant  a  doubt  insin- 
uates itself.  Is  "parlitt" 
with  two  "t's"  the  right 
spelling  ? 

It  is  related  somewhere 
that  TENNYSON  and  ED- 
WARD FITZGERALD  once 
conspired  together  to  see 
which  of  them  could  write  | 
the  most  Wordsworthian 
line,  and  that  the  result' 


Pekinese  (who  has  been  accidentally  pushed  into  the  gutter  ly  qigantic 
bloodhound).  "AND  YOU  MAY  THANK  YOUR  STARS  I  'VK  GOT  A  MUZZLE  ox  !  " 


A  Friendly  Offer. 

"  A  French  Gentleman  would  like  to  make  acquaintance  with  and 
english  one  to  improve  the  english  language." 

French  Provincial  Paper.  • 

'Ste.  Genevieve  (422-572),  born  just  outside  Paris,  spent  a  lone  life 
in  the  city."— Daily  Paper. 

Wherever  it  was  spent,  it  was  clearly  a  long  life. 

-  College  is  the  chosen  home,  the  favoured  haunt  of  educa- 
tional success.     Our  staff  is  composed  of  lineal  descendants  of  poets 
seers,  or  savants,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  formidable  phalanx 
of  intellectuals   to  drive  the   whole   world    before  them!     We    of 
course    will  say  that  these  classes  will   be  famous,   and  well  worth 
(tending.   In  Carlyic  especially,  the  undersigned,  with  due  modesty 
expects  to  constitute  himself  a  Mernnon,  and  to  receive  the  sage  of 
Chelsea  s  martial  pibroch  from  Hades,  transmit  it  to  the  listeners 
a  to  thrill  them  to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones !  " 

Advt.  in  Indian  Paper. 

We  should  like  to  hear  what  the  sage's  martial  pibroch  has 
I  to  say  about  the  advertiser's  "  due  modesty." 


was : — 

A  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  clergy- 
man." 

But  there  was  no  need 
for  TENNYSON  to  go  be- 
yond his  own  works  in 

_  search  of  such  an  effect. 

He  had  already  done  the  thing ;  and  this  was  his  effort, 
which  occurs  in  The  May  Queen  : — 

"And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told  me  words  of  ]•• 

This  sounds  as  if  it  could  not  be  defeated  or  matched,  but 
matched  it  certainly  was  in  Enoch  Arden.  After  describing 
Enoch  Arden' s  death  and  the  manner  in  which  he  "ro"'J 
his  eyes"  upon  Miriam,  the  bard  informs  us  ;— 

"  So  past  the  strong  heroic  soul  away. 
And  when  they  buried  him  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral." 

But  I  feel  that  I  have  strayed  beyond  my  purpose,  which 
was  to  claim  a  certain  mitigated  accuracy  in  quotation  for 
those  who  suffer  from  advancing  years. 

." .chambermaid  at  the Hotel, ,  was  charged  vc,trrday 

with  stealing  two  diamond  rings  and  a  diamond  and  sapphire  broom 
worth  £80."— Daily  Paper. 

Yet  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  refuses  to  impose  a  Luxury  Tax. 
From  a  list  of  the  German  Peace-delegates : — 

"  Baron  von  Lersner,  chief  of  the  preliminary  mission  and  ex-secre- 
tary of  the  German  Embassy  in  Washington.  "  He  was  also  formerly 
ittacned  to  the  German  Embassy  in  Wales."— Belfast  News  Letter. 
This  sounds  like  another  injustice  to  Ireland. 
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Scientific  Uncle.  "Do  YOU  KNOW,  CHILDBEN,  THAT  AT  OSE  TIME,  LOSQ  AGO,  WE  USED  TO  HAVE  FIVE  TOES  <w  EACH  HAND,  AND 

i    IN    THr. J'.S  . 

Niece.    "\\K  WOS'T  TELL  ANYBODY,  UNCLE." 


THE    ANNIVERSARY. 

:  23rd.     To-day,  my  son, 
?wo  turgid  years  ago, 
ur  father  battled  with  the  Hun 

five  A.M.  or  so  ; 
'.  s  was  the  day  (if  I  exclude 

of  painful  servitude 
er  the  Ministry  of  Food) 
struck  my  final  blow. 

.[what  a  night !    The  cannon  roared; 
here  was  no  food  to  spare ; 
first  it  froze  and  then  it  poured; 
ere  wo  dismayed?     We  were, 
e  hundred  yards  we  went  or  more, 
,  when  we  reached,  through  seas  of 
gore, 

I  village  we  were  fighting  for, 
he  Germans  were  not  there. 

i  miles  behind  a  9-2 

lew  up  a  ration  dump; 
E  far  and  wide  the  tinned  food  flew 

rom  that  tremendous  crump  ; 
i  one  immense  and  sharp- toothed  tin 
mo  whistling  down,  to  my  chagrin, 
i  caught  me  smartly  on  the  shin — 
ve,  it  made  mo  jump. 

•ideous   wound.     The   blood    that 

flowed  ! 

was  a  job  to  dross  ; 


I  hobbled  bravely  down  the  road 

And  reached  a  C.C.S. ; 
Nor  was  I  so  obsessed  with  gloom 
At  leaving  thus  the  field  of  doom 
As  one  might  easily  assume 

From  stories  in  the  Press. 

Though  other  soldiers  as  they  fell — 

Or  so  the  papers  say — 
Cried,  "  GEORGE  for  England !     Give 
'em  hell ! " 

(It  was  ST.  GEORGE'S  Day), 
Inspiring  as  a  Saint  can  be, 
I  should  not  readily  agree 
That  anyone  detected  me 

Behaving  in  that  way. 

Such  is  the  tale.     And,  year  by  year, 

I  shall  no  doubt  relate 
For  your  fatigued  but  filial  ear 

The  history  of  this  date ; 
Yet,  though  I  do  not  now  enhance 
The  crude  events  of  that  advance, 
There  is  a  wild  fantastic  chance 

That  they  will  grow  more  great. 
So  be  you  certain  while  you  may 

Of  what  in  fact  occurred, 
And  if  I  have  the  face  to  say 

On  some  far  23rd 

That  on  this  day  the  war  was  won, 
That  I  despatched  a  single  Hun, 
Or  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  one — • 

Don't  you  believe  a  word.      A.  P.  H. 


Another  Impending  Apology. 
"Miss  -  -  looked  sweetly  pretty  in  an 
emerald-green  satin  (very  short)  skirt,  white 
blouse,  and  emerald  handkerchief  tied  over  her 
head  —  an  Irish  Colleen,  and  a  bonie  one 
too  !  " — Colonial  Paper. 


"According  to  a  Vienna  message,  the  Govern- 
ment has  introduced  a  Bill  dealing  with  the 
former  reigning  Mouse  of  Austria." 

Provincial  Paper, 
Alas,  poor  KARL  1    Bidicnlus  mus. 


"  Wanted  one  hour  daily  from  ten  to  eleven 
morning  at  convenience  an  English  Talking 
Family  for  practice  of  talking.  Remuneration 
twenty  rupees  per  mensem."— Times  o/ India. 

We  know  one  or  two  "  talking  families  " 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  export. 

"In  finding  the  defendant  £3,  Mr.  Price 
told  the  defendant  that  ho  would  get  into 
serious  trouble  if  he  persisted  in  his  conduct." 
Evening  Paper. 

And  he  may  not  meet  such  a  generous 
magistrate  next  time. 


'Englishman,  well  educated,  desires  after- 
noon engagement ;  experienced  in  the  care  of 
3hildrcn;  good  needlewoman  ;  or  would  assist 
tight  housework." — Canadian  Paper. 

We  hope  we  shall  hear  no  further  com- 
plaints from  Canada  that  Englishmen 
are  not  adaptable. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

I  WAS  sitting  in  the  Club,  comfortably 
concealed  by  sheets  of  a  well-known 
journal,  when  two  voices,  somewhere 
over  the  parados  of  the  deep  arm-chair, 
broke  in  upon  my  semi-consciousness. 
"...  Then  poor  old  Tubby,  who 
hasn't  recovered  from  his  1918  dose  of 
shell-shock,  got  a  go  of  claustrophobia 
and  felt  he  simply  had  to  get  out  of 
the  train." 

The  speaker  paused  and  I  heard  the 
clink  of  glass. 

"  Well?  "  said  the  other  voice. 
"  So,  before  we  could  flatten  him 
out,  he  skipped  up  and  pulled  the  com- 
municator thing  and  stopped  the  train  ; 
consequently  we  ran  into  Town  live 
minutes  behind  time.  There  was  the 
deuce  of  a  buzz  about  it." 

"  What 's  live  minutes  in  this  blissful 
land  of  lotus-eaters  ?  Why,  1  've  known 
the  Calais- Wipers  express  lose  itself  for 
hal£-a-day  without  a  murmur  from  any- 
one, unless  the  Brigadier  had  run  out 
of  bottled  Bass." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  the  first  voice 
expostulated,  "this  was  the  great  West 
of  England  nou-stop  Swallowtail ;  runs 
into  Town  three  minutes  ahead  of  time 
every  trip.  Habitues  of  the  line  often 
turn  an  honest  penny  by  laying  odds 
on  its  punctuality  with  people  who  are 
strangers  to  the  reputation  of  this 
flier." 

"  A  pretty  safe  thing  to  bet  on,  eh  '.'  " 
said  the  other  voice.  Again  there  was 
the  faint  clink  of  glass  and  then  the 
voices  drifted  into  other  topics,  to  which, 
having  re-enveloped  myself  in  my  paper, 
I  became  oblivious. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  called  away 
from  London,  with  Mr.  Westaby  Jones, 
to  consult  in  a  matter  of  business.  Mr. 
Westaby  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  and,  amongst  other  trivial 
failings,  he  possesses  one  which  is  not 
altogether  unknown  in  his  profession. 
He  cannot  resist  a  small  wager.  On 
several  occasions  he  has  gambled  with 
me  and  shown  himself  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  acumen. 

Our  business   was   finished  and  we 
were  on  the  way  back  to  Town  by  the 
great    West 
Swallowtail. 


line  on  which  we  were  travelling  an 
suggested  that  anybody  could  make 
fortune  by  assuming  that  its  best  trai 
would  roll  in  well  after  the  schedule 
time. 

Westaby  Jones,  having  privily  ascei 
tained  that  the  engine-driver  had 
minute  or  so  in  hand,  immediatel 
pinned  me  down  to  what  he  though 
(but  wisely  did  not  say)  were  the  wile 
inaccuracies  of  an  imbecile.  He  did  it  t 
the  extent  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
sat  back  witli  the  comfortable  feeling  o 
a  man  who  will  shortly  have  a  sinal 
legacy  to  expend.  At  the  moment  whicl 
I  had  calculated  to  be  most  auspiciou 
I  suddenly  threw  off  the  semblance  o 
boredom,  rose  up,  lurched  across  the 
carriage  and  pulled  the  cormnunicatioi 
cord.  (For  the  benefit  of  those  wb 
have  not  done  this  I  may  say  that  th 
cord  comes  away  pleasantly  in  the  hanc 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  one  ; 
piquant  feeling  of  unofficial  responsi 
bility.)  Westaby  Jones  was,  for  a  stock 
broker,  obviously  astonished. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ? ' 
he  exclaimed. 

'  Sit  down,"  I  said  ;  "  this  is  my  im- 
proved exerciser." 

"But  you'll  stop  the  train,"  he 
shouted. 

"Never  mind,"  I  replied;  "what's 
a  fine  of  five  pounds  compared  to  phy- 
sical fitness?  Besides,"  I  added  signi- 
ficantly, "  it  may  be  a  good  investment 
after  all." 

For  perhaps   twenty   seconds  there 
svas  the  silent  tension  of  expectation  ii 
the  air  and  then  I  realised  with  a  shock 
that  the  train  did  not  show  any  signs 


It  was,  if  any- 
I  snatched  fran- 
and  pulled  about 


of  England  non  -  stop 
We  had  lunched  well 
and  discussed  everything  there  was  to 
discuss.  It  was  a  moment  for  rest.  I 
unfolded  my  paper  and  proceeded  to 
envelop  myself  in  the  usual  way. 

I  seemed  to  hear  the  chink  of  glasses 
...  a  voice  murmured,  "  A  pretty  safe 
thing  to  bet  on." 

Then  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  manner  I 
realised  that Fatehaddelivered  Westaby 
Jones  into  my  hands.  When  we  were 
within  twenty  miles  of  London  I  opened 
the  campaign.  I  grossly  abused  the 


of  slackening  speed, 
thing,  going  faster, 
tically  at  the  cord 
half-a-furlong  into  the  carriage.  We 
flashed  past  Baling  like  a  rocket,  and 
I  desperately  drew  in  coils  and  coils  of 
the  communicator  until  I  and  Wrest- 
aby  Jones  resembled  the  Laocoon.  It 
was  no  good.  Smoothly  and  irresist- 
ibly we  glided  into  the  terminus  and 
drew  up  at  the  platform  three  minutes 
ahead  of  time. 

I  have  paid  Westaby  Jones,  who  was 
unmannerly  enough  to  look  pleased. 
I  have  also  corresponded  with  the  rail- 
way company,  claiming  damages  on 
the  grounds  of  culpable  negligence. 
Unfortunately  they  require  more  evi- 
dence than  I  am  prepared  to  supply  of 
the  reasonable  urgency  of  my  action. 

From  a  theatre  programme  : — 
"The  name  of  the  actual  and  responsible 
Manager  of    the   premises   must    be   printed 
at  least  once  during  every  performance  to  en- 
sure its  being  in  proper  order." 

So  that  explains  the  noise  going   on 
behind  the  scenes. 


NATURE    NOTES. 
THE   Cuckoo   has   arrived   and  y 
sing  as  announced. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Cuckoo  is  the  prevalence  of  notices 
for  those  that  have  eyes  to  see,  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  ineligible  character 
of  nests.  These  take  a  variety  of  forim 
—  such  as  "All  the  discomforts  ol 
home,"  "Beware  of  mumps,"  " 
have  lost  our  worm  cards,"  "Serious 
lining-shortage  "—but  the  purpo.se  of 
each  is  to  discourage  the  Cuckoo  from 
depositing  an  egg  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  infor- 
nmtion  reaches  us  as  to  the  odd  nesting, 
places  of  wrens  and  robins.  A  curious 
feature  is  the  number  of  cases  where 
letter-boxes  have  been  chosen,  thus 
preventing  the  delivery  of  letters,  and 
in  consequence  explaining  why  so 
many  letters  have  not  been  answered. 
I'jveu  the  biggest  dilatory  correspon- 
dent is  not  ashamed  to  take  ad\\. 
of  the  smallest  bird. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  in: 
s  very  general  and  many  dog-owners 
lave  been  hard  put  to  it  to  comply 
with  the  regulation.     From  these,  how- 
ever, must  be  excepted  those  who  pos- 
sess  wire-haired   terriers,  from  \viiose 
:oats  an  admirable  muzzle  can  he  ex- 
racted  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  statement  of  a  telephone  opera- 

ior,  that   "  everything    gives    way   to 

runks,"   is  said  to  have  caused  grea! 

satisfaction   in   the  elephant  house  at 

he  Zoo.     __——_____ 

PLEASE. 

'i,]-:.\s!-:  be  careful  whore  you  tread, 

The  fairies  are  about; 
iast  night,  when  I  had  gone  to  I>,<1, 

I  heard  them  creeping  out. 
Vnd  wouldn't  it  be  a  dreadful  thin-,' 

To  do  a  fairy  harm  ? 
?o  crush  a  little  delicate  wing 

Or  bruise  a  tiny  arm  ? 
'hoy  're  all  about  the  place,  I  know, 
"o  do  be  careful  where  you  go. 

'lease  bo  careful  what  you  say, 

They  're  often  very  near, 
Vnd   though    they    turn    their 

away 

They  cannot  help  but  hear, 
d    think    how    terribly    you   would 

mind 

If,  even  for  a  joke, 
Ton  said  a  thing  that  seemed  unkind 
To  the  dear  little  fairy  folk, 
'in  sure  they  're  simply  everywhere, 
o  promise  me  that  you  '11  take  care. 

E.  1'. 
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Harold  (after  a  violent  display  of  affection).  "'TisN'T  'cos  I  LOVE  YOU— n 's  'cos  YOU  SJUXL  so  x 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(Ity  Jl/r.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
'HI;  Great  Man  is,  I  suppose,  among  the  most  difficult 
to  treat  convincingly  in  fiction.  To  name  but  one 
dicap,  the  author  has  in  such  cases  to  postulate  at 
•t  some  degree  of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
i.i  his  celebrated  suhject.  "  Everyone  is  now  familiar," 
ivill  observe,  "  with  the  sensational  triumph  achieved  by 

'Work  of  X ;  "  whereat,  the  reader,  uneasily  conscious 

sver  having  heard  of  him,  inclines  to  condemn  the  whole 
ness  beforehand  as  an  impossible  fable.     I  fancy  Mr. 
ERSKT  MAUGHAM  felt  something  of  this  difficulty  with 
,i'd  to  the  protagonist  of  his  quaintly-called  The  Moon 
^  i  j- pence  (HEINEMANN),  since,  for  all  his  sly  pretence 
•luoting  imaginary  authorities,  we  have  really  only  his 
i  ted  word  for  the  superlative  genius  of  Charles 
mKkland,   the   stockbroker  who    abandoned    respectable 
cdon  to  become  a  Post-impressionist  master,  a  vagabond 
Jj  ultimately  a  Pacific  Islander.    The  more  credit  then  to 
I:  MAUGHAM  that  lie  does  quite  definitely  make  us  accept 
ellow  at  his  valuation.    lie  owes  this,  perhaps,  to  the  un- 
[i  HI-  realism  of  the  portrait.  Heartless,  utterly  egotistical, 
»i  out  conscience  or  scruple  or  a  single  redeeming  feature 
i  he  one  consuming  purpose  of  his  art,  Strickland  is 
lew  figures  in  recent  fiction  have  been;  a  genuinely 
{Bet  though  repellent  personality — a  man  whom  it  would 
't  once  an  event  to  have  met  and  a  pleasure  to 
Mr.  MAUGHAM  has  certainly  done  nothing 
in  this  book  about  him  ;  the  drily  sardonic  humour 
!   s  method  makes  the  picture  not  only  credible  but  com- 
[  liked  especially  the  characteristic  touch  that 
>.-;  Strickland   escaping,  not   so  much   from   the  dull 


routine  of  stockbroking  (genius  lias  done  that  often  enough 
in  stories  before  now)  as  from  the  pseudo  -  artistic  atmo- 
sphere of  a  flat  in  Westminster  and  a  wife  who  collected 
blue  china  and  mild  celebrities.  M-rs.  Strickland  indeed  is 
among  the  best  of  the  slighter  characters  in  a  tale  with  a 
singularly  small  east ;  though  it  is,  of  course,  by  the  central 
figure  that  it  stands  or  falls.  My  own  verdict  is  an  un- 
hesitating stet. 

If  there  be  any  who  still  cherish  a  pleasant  memory  of 
the  Bonnie  Prince  CHARLIE  of  the  Jacobite  legend,  Miss 
MAR.JORIE  BOWEN'S  -Ur.  Misfortunate  (COLLINS)  will  dispose 
of  it.  She  gives  us  a  study  of  the  YOUNG  PRETENDER  in 
the  decade  following  Culloden.  Figures  such  as  LOCHIEL, 
KEITH,  GORING,  the  dour  KELLY,  HENRY  STUART,  Louis  XV., 
with  sundry  courtiers  and  mistresses,  move  across  the  film. 
I  should  say  the  author's  sympathy  is  with  her  main  sub- 
ject, but  her  conscience  is  too  much  for  her.  I  find  myself 
increasingly  exercised  over  this  conscience  of  Miss  BOWEN'S. 
She  seems  to  me  to  be  deliberately  committing  herself  to 
what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  staccato  method.  This  was 
notably  the  case  with  The  Burning  Glass,  her  last  novel. 
Her  narratives  no  longer  seem  to  flow.  She  will  give  you 
catalogues  of  furniture  and  raiment,  with  short  scenes  inter- 
spersed, for  all  the  world  as  if  she  were  transcribing  from 
carefully  taken  notes.  Quite  probably  she  is,  and  1  am 
being  authentically  instructed  and  should  be  duly  grateful, 
but  I  find  myself  longing  for  the  exuberance  of  her  earlier 
method.  I  feel  quite  sure  this  competent  author  can  find 
a  way  of  respecting  historical  truth  without  killing  the 
full-blooded  flavour  of  romance. 


There  is  a  smack  of  the  Eaj  ly  Besautiue  about  the  earnest 
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scion  of  a  noble  house  who  decides  to  share  the  lives  and 
lot  of  common  and  unwashed  men  with  an  eye  to  the  immi- 
nent appearance  of  the  True  Spirit  of  Democracy  in  our 
midst.  Such  a  one  is  the  hero  of  Miss  MAUD  DIVER'S 
latest  novel,  Stramje  Itoads  (CONSTABLE);  but  it  is  only  fail- 
to  say  that  Derek  Blunt  (nf.  Blount),  second  son  of  the 
K<n-l~of  Avonleir/h,  is  no  prig,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
pleasant  fellow.  For  a  protagonist  ho  obtrudes  himself 
only  moderately  in  a  rather  discursive  story  which  involves 
a  number  of  other  people  who  do  nothing  in  particular  over 
a  good  many  chapters.  We  are  halfway  through  before 
Derek  takes  the  plunge,  and  then  we  find  him,  not  in  the 
slums  of  some  industrial  quarter,  but  in  Western  Canada, 
where  class  distinctions  are  founded  less  on  soap  than  on 
simoleons.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  the  War  has  "bruk 
out,"  and  our  hero,  apart  from  having  led  a  healthy  outdoor 
life  and  chivalrously  married  and  been  left  a  widower  by  a 
pathetic  child  with  consumption  and  no  morals,  is  just  about 
where  he  started.  I  say  "  at  the  end  of  the  volume,"  for  there 
I  find  a  publisher's  note  to  the  effect  that  in  consequence  of 
the  paper  shortage  the  further  adventures  of  our  hero  have 
been  postponed  to  a  ~ 
subsequent  volume.  It 
is  to  be  entitled  The 
Strong  Hours,  and  will 
doubtless  provide  a 
satisfactory  raison 
d'etre  for  all  the  other 
people  who  did  nothing 
in  particular  in  Vol.  I. 


If  you  had  numbered 
Elizabeth,  the  heroine 
of  A  Maiden  in  Malaya 
(MELROSE),  among  your 
friends,  I  can  fancy 
your  calling  upon  her 
to  "  hear  about  her  ad- 
ventures in  the  East." 
I  can  see  her  delight- 
edly telling  you  of  the 
voyage,  of  the  people 
she  met  on  board  (in- 
cluding the  charming 
young  man  upon  whom  you  would  already  have  con- 
gratulated her),  of  how  he  and  she  bought  curios  at  Port 
Said,  of  her  arrival,  of  her  sister's  children  and  their  quaint 
sayings,  of  Singapore  and  its  sights,  of  Malaya  and  how 
she  was  taken  to  see  the  tapping  on  a  rubber  plantation— 
here  I  picture  a  gleam  of  revived  interest,  possibly  financial 
in  origin,  appearing  in  your  face— of  the  club,  of  dinner 
parties  and  a  thousand  other  details,  all  highly  entertaining 
to  herself  and  involving  a  sufficiency  of  native  words  to 
impress  the  stay-at-home.  And  perhaps,  just  as  you  were 
considering  your  chance  of  an  escape  before  tea,  she  would 


continue 


"and  now  I  must  tell  you  all  about  the  dreadful 
d  in  the  risinc  !  "  wlnV.li  shn  wnnl/1  f  linn  •,,;*„       „„!„ 


time  I  had  in  the  rising  !  "  which  she  would  then  vivaciously 
proceed  to  do  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  all  about  the  dreadful 
time  (the  same  dreadful  time)  that  all  her  friends  had  in 
ibe  same  rising,  chapters  of  it,  so  that  in  the  end  it  mi«ht 


the  Crescent  (HUTCHINSON).  /  All  the  essential  people  in  his 
Greenmantle,  which  deals,  towards  the  end  at  any  rate 
with  just  about  the  same  scenes  and  circumstances  as  her 
story,  are  so  confoundedly  eflicient,  have  so  undoninU 
learnt  the  trick  of  making  the  most  of  their  dashing 
opportunities.  In  Mrs.  INCHIJOLD'S  book  the  trouble  is 
that  with  much  greater  advantages  in  the  way  of  local 
knowledge  and  witli  all  manner  of  excitement,  founded  on 
fact,  going  a-begging,  nothing  really  thrilling  or  convincing 
ever  quite  materialises.  The  heroine,  Armenian  and  beau- 
tiful, is  as  ineffective  as  the  hero,  who  is  French  and  heroic 
both  of  them  displaying  the  same  unfortunate  tendency 
to  be  carried  off  captive  by  the  other  side  and  to  indulge  in 
small  talk  when  they  should  be  most  splendid.  And  the 
majority  of  the  other  figures  follow  suit.  On  the  face  of  it 
the  volume  is  stulfed  with  all  the  material  of  melodrama; 
but  somehow  the  authoress  seems  to  strive  after  effects  that 
don't  come  naturally  to  her.  What  does  come  naturally  to 
her  is, seen  in  a  background  sketch  of  the  unhappy  countries 
of  Asia  Minor  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk  and  the  Hun,  which 
is  so  much  the  abler  part  of  the  book  that  one  would 

almost  rather  the  too 
intrusive  narrative  were 
brushed  aside  entirely. 
Personally,  at  any  rule, 
I  think  I  should  prefer 
Mrs.  INCHBOLD  inc 
or  historical  form. 

Madame     ALUANBSI, 
ml'ony's  IF//b(IIoLi>EX 
AND  HAUDINGHAM),  1m, 
provided   her  admirers 
with  a  goodly  collection 
of   sound   Albanesians, 
but  she  has  also  given 
them  a  villain  in  whom, 
I  cannot  help  thinking, 
they    will    find    them- 
selves hard-pressed  to 
believe.  Itichard  &•' 
was  deprived  of  a  great 
inheritance   by    2'o> 
birth,  and  as  his  guard- 
ian spent  long  years  in  nourishing  revenge,     lie  was  not, 
we  know,  the  first  guardian  to  play  this  game,  but  that  he 
could  completely  deceive  so  many  people  for  such  a  long 
time  seems  to  prove  him  far  cleverer  than  appears  from  any 
actual  evidence  furnished.     If,  however,  this  portrait  is  not 
in  the  artist's  best  manner,  I  can  praise  without  reserve 
the  picture  of  Lady  Feo,  a  little  Society  butterfly,  very 
frivolous  on  the  surface,  but  concealing  a  lot  of  nice  intui- 
tion and  sympathy,  and  I  welcome  her  as  a  set-off  to  the 
silly  caricatures  we  commonly  get  of  the  class  to  which  she 
belonged.     Let   me   add    that    in   the  telling  of   this  tale 
Madame  ALBANESI  retains  her  quiet  and  individual  charm. 


A  MARCH-PAST  AS  PORTRAYED  BY  OUR  TYPIST   ON  HER  MACHINE. 


A  Curious  Romanian  Custom. 

"The  two  white  doves  which  were  perched  in   the  wedding  < 

,  ,  _._-,__   —  ,„„  „„„  ,„  „,,£,,„   excited  much  interest.     They  were  given,  following  the  pretty  Bou- 

uoclc  or  later  before  you  got  away.     I  hope  this  is  manian  cucko°.  to   <-ho    bride   and    bridegroom  by  the  )« 
unfo,,.  ...I „„,„,.:  -*  ii. .  v  Roumania  to  symbolisa  the  happiness  and  peace  which  arc  hoped  to 


L  f       •  V O  J  * 

qt  an  unfair  resume  of  the  impression  produced  upon  me 
by  Miss  ISOBEL  MOUNTAIN'S  prattling  pages.  To  sum  up 
have  an  insatiable  curiosity  for  the  small  talk  of 
other  people's  travel,  A  Maiden  in  Malaya  may  not  prove 

no  m,,,l,  f™  u      I£  otherwise,  otherwise. 


much  for  it. 


I  wish  Col.  JOHN  BUCHAN  could  have  been  jogging  Mrs. 
A.  C.  INCH-BOLD  s  elbow  while  she  was  writing  Love  ami 


the  newly-married  couple." — North  Mail. 


"A   ROMANTIC   COURTSHIP    IN    TURKEY. 

Miss visited  Colonel when  boat,  monev.a  hiding-place  in  Con- 
stantinople last  summer  suffering  from  smallpox." — Provincial  Paper. 
There  seem  here  to  be  all  the  elements  of  romance,  but  the 
story  suffers  from  overmuch  compression.  We  shall  wait 
to  see  it  on  the  film. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

•'  Where  Stands  Germany  To-day?" 
iks  a  headline.  She  doesn't.  At  least 
(Hint  BROCKDOHFF-BAMTZAU  kept  his 

,{*t  while  addressing  the  Peace  Con- 
f-ence.  This  discourtesy  however 

.red  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  It  is 
jintod  out  that  l>y  the  time  Germany 

•is  complied  with  the  Peace  terms  she 
i.y  not  be  able  to  sit  down. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  adopted 

•new  calendar,  in  which  the  year  will 

onmence  on  October  25th.     We  our- 

aves  have  always  associated  the  first 

cy  of  January  with  some  of  the  most 

iant  features  of  capit- 

Lt  A  resident  of  Balhaui  who 

vs  last  week  bitten  by  a 
Ljrimber  of  a  Jazz  band  is 
«w  wondering  whelher  he 

cjjht  to  sul)mit  to  the  PAS- 
BUR  treatment  or  just  adiow 
tf3  thing  to  run  its  own 

e irse.  *  ;|: 

•Several  of  our  migratory 
i'ds  have  not  yet  returned 
4  these  shores.  It  is  sup- 
feed  that  the  spirit  of  com- 
Bition  has  been  aroused  in 
•fern  by  the  repeated  rumours 
>oa  Trans-Atlantic  flight  and 
It  it  they  have  started  to  race 

0  foot  across  Europe. 

I^'Where  is  ail  the  Cheese  ?  " 
•us  an  Evening  Neivs'  head- 
lie.  A  correspondent  has 
B,'gested  that  it  might  be 
•Bting-time. 

#    >:-. 

# 

A'allasey's  Corporation  has 
{bided  to  exclude  hoys  under 
i  from  the   municipal 
•if  course.     No  child,  the  Mayor  ex- 
Kins,  should    be  allowed  to  witness 

1  father's  shame. 

*  * 

'  Steps  should  bo  taken  to  make  the 
presentable  and  attractive, "says 
t.3  Vicar  of   St.  Jude's,  Hampstead. 
lo  baby  ribbon  insertion,  it  is  sug- 
1,  would  give  a  certain  dash  to 
•tg  carpet  slippers  without  impairing 
tjir  essential  dignity. 
•'.'  # 

The  Ebbw  Vale  cat  that  is  suspected 
<  having  rabies  is  still  under  ohserva- 
1 11.  The  belief  is  gaining  ground, 
1  wever,  that  she  was  merely  trying 
t  purr  in  Welsh. 

:;:     # 

North  of  England  gas  managers  have 

I  a  resolution  urging  the  appoint- 

uiit  of  a  Director-General  of  Light, 


Heat  and  Power.  But  surely  the  func- 
tions of  such  an  office  are  already  per- 
formed by  Mr.  SPEAKER. 

:-  _  ••:•- 

Swallows,  says  a  contemporary, 
have  been  seen  flying  over  the  Serpen- 
tine. Most  of  the  snap  was  taken  out 
of  the  performance  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  delivered  The  Daily  Mail. 
*  * 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  rare  white 
female  dolphin,  a  very  infrequent  vis- 
itor to  our  shores,  has  been  killed  off 
Yarmouth.  We  '11  learn  white  female 
dolphins  to  visit  us ! 
*L  * 

The  National  Historical  Society  have 


An  anarchist  arrested  in  Holland 
with  a  bomb  in  his  possession  explained 
that  it  was  for  the  ex-Kaiser.  We 
have  since  boon  informed  that  the  re- 
tired monarch  denies  that  ho  over  placed 
such  an  order  with  the  gentleman. 

•!•     ^ 

A  well-known  golf  club  has  recently 
engaged  a  totally  deaf  caddy.  The  idea 
is  to  induce  more  clergymen  to  join 
the  club.  *  ,;: 

As  no  joke  about  tho  Isle  of  Wight 
Railway  has  appeared  in  any  comic 
paper  for  at  least  a  month,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  either  a  now  engine  has 
been  bought  or  that  the  old  one  has 
boon  thoroughly  overhauled. 


A  picture  post-card  sent 
off  in  1910  has  just  arrived 
at  its  destination.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  one  of  the  sorters 
who  originally  handled  it  is 
breaking  up  his  collection. 

*  * 
* 

It  will  take  ten  years,  says 

a  Post  Office  official,  to  re- 
place the  present  telephone 
system  with  automatic  ex- 
changes. Persons  who  have 
already  registered  calls  are 
urged  not  to  make  too  much 

of  this  slight  additional  delay. 

*  * 

Every  one,  says  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Fish  Friers,  wants 
the  trade  to  be  a  respectable 
one.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
just  that  smack  which  it  has 
of  Oriental  debauchery  that 
makes  it  appeal  so  strongly 
to  the  idle  rich. 


PROTECT  OUR  PROTECTORS. 

BARBED  WIRE-MESH  OVEBALLS  DESIGNED  TO  PREVENT  THE 
l-OLICB  FEOM  8TBIKINO  AS  A  PROTEST  AGAINST  HAVING  TO 
INTERN  UNMUZZLED  DOGS. 


cabled  to  Mr.  WILSON  that  they  are 
supporting  Italy's  claim  to  Fiume.  It 
is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Smith 
of  Norwood  has  not  yet  reached  a  de- 
cision on  the  point. 

A  Sinn  Fein  M.P.  has  been  recap- 
tured at  Finglas,  co.  Dublin.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  why. 

V 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  are  of  the 

opinion  that  rabies  might  be  spread  by 
rats.  In  view  of  this  there  is  some 
talk  of  calling  upon  householders  to 
muzzle  their  rats. 

*  * 

if 

According  to  a  Sunday  paper  a  hus- 
band recently  stated  that  a  former 
lodger  ran  away  with  his  wife.  She 
was  a  German,  and  nobody  can  under- 
stand why  they  ran. 


Salmon  taken  from  some 
parts  of  the  Tyne  are  alleged 
tosmellof  petroland  taste  like 
tar.    Otherwise  they  are  quite  all  right. 

"'*"" 

An  American  doctor  states  that 
British  people  sleep  too  much.  No 
blame,  however,  attaches  to  America. 

After  all,  she  invented  the  gramophone. 

#  i  * 

"  The  end  of  the  dog,"  says  a  con- 
temporary, "  is  in  sight."  Then  it  can't 
be  a  dachshund. 


"  Unionist  Agent  wanted  .  .  .  Liberal  salary 
offered.  "—Times. 

Just  the  job  for  a  Coalitionist. 

"Olio  must,  however,  remember  that  tho 
Turk — and  hurl  upon  him  what  execrations 
you  may — is  still  the  JEO^I  oq?  jo  treuran113'' 
East." — Weekly  Paper. 

He  may  be  the  "gentleman  of  the  Near 
East,"  but  that  has  not  saved  him 
from  being  turned  down. 


VOL.  CLVl. 
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THE    COUNTER-ORDER    OF   THE    BATH. 

FA  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  refused  to 
vote  £3  800  for  a  lift  and  a  second  bathroom  iu  the  proposed  official 
residence  of  the  LOED  CHANCELLOR  within  the  precincts  of  the  House 
of  Lords  Iu  a  letter  to  Sir  ALFRED  MOND  Lord  BIBKENHEAD  wrote : 
"  I  am  sure  both  yourself  and  the  Committee  will  understand  that  my 
object  in  writing  is  to  make  it  plain  that  I  never  asked  anyone  to 
provide  me  with  a  residence,  and  that  I  am  both  able  and  willing,  in 
a  house  of  my  own,  to  provide  my  family  and  myself  with  such  bath- 
room and  other  accommodation  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary.  J 

I  DID  not  ask  for  it ;    I  never  yearned 
Within  the  Eoyal  Court  to  board  and  bed; 

Like  all  the  other  honours  I  have  earned, 
I  had  this  greatness  thrust  upon  my  head; 

But  if  the  Precincts  are  to  be  my  lair 
Then  for  uiy  comfort  Ministers  must  cater; 

I  want  a  second  bath  inserted  there, 
Also  an  elevator. 

Daily  fatigued  by  those  official  cares 

Which  my  exalted  dignity  assumes, 
I  could  not  ask  my  feet  to  climb  the  stairs 

Which  link  that  mansion's  three  and-thirty  rooms ; 
And,  if  the  Law  must  have  so  clean  a  fame 

That  none  can  point  to  where  a  speck  of  dust  is, 
A  single  bathroom  cannot  meet  the  claim 
Of  equitable  Justice. 

My  wants  are  modest,  you  will  please  remark ; 

I  crave  no  vintage  of  the  Champagne  zone, 
No  stalled  chargers  neighing  for  the  Park, 

No  9'5  cigars  (I  have  my  own) ; 
I  do  not  ask,  who  am  the  flower  of  thrift, 

For  Orient  rugs  or  "  Persian  apparatus  "  ; 
Nothing  is  lacking  save  a  bath  and  lift 
To  fill  my  soul's  hiatus. 

And,  should  my  plea  for  reasonable  perks 

(Barely  four  thousand  pounds)  be  flatly  quashed  ; 

Should  kind  Sir  ALF,  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Be  forced  to  leave  me  liftless  and  half-washed; 

Then  for  these  homely  needs  of  which  I  speak, 
Content  with  my  old  pittance  from  the  nation, 

In  Grosvenor  Square  (or  Berkeley)  I  will  seek 

Private  accommodation.  0.  S. 


BACK    TO    THE    CAM. 

COLLEGE  head-porters  as  a  class  assuredly  rank  amongst 
the  dignified  things  of  the  earth.  One  may  admire  the 
martial  splendour  of  a  Brigadier-General,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  Eear- Admirals  have  a  certain  something  about 
them  which  excites  both  awe  and  delight,  but  they  are 
never  quite  the  same  thing  as  a  college  head-porter.  There 
may  be  weak  spots  in  the  profession,  and  indeed  in  one  or 
two  of  the  less  self-respecting  colleges  the  head-porters 
scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  the  Dons;  but  these  are 
distinctly  exceptional.  As  a  class  they  stand,  as  I  said, 
amongst  the  dignified  things  of  life. 

Parsons  is  our  head-porter,  and  perhaps  he  is  the  subli- 
mest  of  them  all.  Freshmen  raise  their  squares  to  him, 
and  Oriental  students  can  rarely  bring  themselves  to  enter 
the  porter's  lodge  during  their  first  term  without  previously 
removing  their  shoes.  Few  except  fourth-year  men  have 
the  temerity  to  address  him  as  "  Parsons  "  to  his  face ;  it 
seems  such  an  awful  thing  to  do,  like  keeping  a  chapel  in 
bedroom  slippers  or  walking  arm-in-arm  with  a  Blue. 
You  feel  awkward  about  it. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  shadowy  idea  of  Parsons'  majesty 
[  must  hark  back  for  a  moment  to  a  certain  day  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  when  Biffin  and  I,  after  a  brief  dalliance  with 


the  C.U.O.T.C.,  left  Cambridge  to  join  our  regiments.  It 
was  pouring  with  rain,  but  we  were  elated  in  spirit;  we 
had  our  commissions ;  things  were  going  to  happen  j  we 
felt  almost  in  case  to  jostle  a  constable.  As  we  passed  out 
through  the  porter's  lodge  Parsons  sat  at  his  table,  imper- 
turbable and  austere,  his  eagle  eyes  flashing  from  beneath 
his  bushy  brows  and  his  venerable  beard  sweeping  his 
breast.  At  that  moment  Biilin,  overwrought  with  excite- 
ment, forgot  himself. 

"Cheerio,  Parsons,  old  cracker,"  he  shouted  wildly: 
"  how  's  the  weather  suit  your  whiskers  ?  " 

Then,  realising  the  enormity  of  his  act,  he  turned  sud- 
denly pale,  dashed  out  into  the  road  and  dived  panic- 
stricken  into  the  waiting  taxi.  We  made  good  our  escape. 

#  :.:  *  :;c  -  *  ~ 

Those  seven  stars  represent  the  War.  I  take  a  childlike 
pleasure  in  dismissing  Armageddon  in  this  brusque  fashion. 
If  you  have  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it  you  will 
understand. 

Having  been  demobilised  at  a  relatively  early  date,  out 
of  respect  for  our  pivotal  intellects,  Biffin  and  I  were 
bound  for  Cambridge,  to  take  up  the  threads  of  learning 
where  WILHELM  had  snapped  them  some  years  previously. 
Both  of  us  have  changed  a  little.  Biffin  has  been  burnt 
brown  by  the  suns  of  Egypt,  while  I  wear  a  small  souvenir 
of  Flanders  on  my  upper  lip. 

"  I  wonder  if  Parsons  will  remember  us,"  said  Biffin  as 
the  train  thundered  into  the  station. 

"Of  course  he  will,"  I  replied.  "Parsons  never  forgets 
anything." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Biffin. 

As  our  taxi  drew  up  before  the  portals  of  Alma  Mater 
the  first  person  we  saw,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
porter's  lodge,  was  Parsons.  lie  was  as  Olympian  as 
ever.  As  soon  as  you  saw  him  you  felt  that,  though  thev 
might  abolish  compulsory  Greek  or  introduce  a  Finance 
Tripos,  they  would  never  bo  able  to  subdue  the  ancient 
spirit  of  the  University.  A  single  glimpse  of  Parsons, 
standing  erect  in  all  his  traditional  glory,  showed  up  people 
like  Mr.  II.  G.  WELLS  in  their  true  perspective  in  a  moment. 
It  did  one  good. 

We  approached  him.  "Good  afternoon,  Parsons,"  we 
said,  with  a  brave  attempt  at  sang-froid. 

Parsons  regarded  us.  "  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Jones,1 
he  said  to  me.  Then  his  eyes  rested  on  Biffin.  "  Good 
afternoon,  Sir,J>  he  said. 

Biffin  nudged  me,  "  He  's  forgotten  me,"  he  whispered. 
Parsons  continued  to  subject  him  to  an  implacable  scrutiny. 
At  length  he  spoke  again.  "As  to  your  question,  Mr.  JJiflin 
which  I  have  had  no  earlier  opportunity  of  answering,  1 
may  say  that  what  you  were  pleased  to  allude  to  as  my 
whiskers — a  colloquialism  I  do  not  myself  employ — are  en- 
tirely impervious  to  and  unaffected  by  any  climatic  varia- 
tions whatsoever.  Your  rooms,  Sir,  are  on  Staircase  B." 

True  Hospitality. 

"Lecture  by  Rev.  W. .     '  The  Dragon,  The  Beast  and  The  Fak 

Prophet.'     All  welcome1" — Scotsman. 


'Scotch  reels,  corner  dances,  and  waltzes  were  favourites  at  tin 
Masons'  ball  on  Tuesday  evening.  Dancers  fought  shy  of  the  fog-trot 
which  has  proved  so  popular  at  other  dances." — Scots  Paper. 

Perhaps  they  were  afraid  of  missing  their  steps  in  the  dark. 

"Detroit   to-day   completed    its   first  year   as    the   world's  large-t 
dry  '  city.     The  city  has  prospered  during  the  past  year  both  financi- 
ally and  industrially.      Murders,  suicides,  embezzlements,  assaults, 
robberies  and  drunkenness  were  reduced  by  half." — Daily  Mail. 

The  record  of  drunkenness  seems  still  rather  high  for  a 
ieetotal  city. 
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A   CAUTIOUS   DICTATOR. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  (dictating  a  message  to  the  American  Nation).  "AT  LAST  WE  MAY  FAIRLY 
SAY  THAT  THE  DOVE  OP  PEACE  HAS  SIGHTED  DRY  LAND."  (Pauses).  "ONE  MOMENT— 
I'M  NOT  QUITE  SURE  THEY'LL  LIKE  THAT  WORD  'DRY.'" 

[The  New  York  World  asserts  that  President  WILSON  has  promised  to  set  aside  the  Prohibition  Law  if  he  finds  that  popular 

opinion  is  opposed  to  it.] 
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MB.  WILL  JONES,  M.C.,  D.C.M.,  AND  MB.  RONALD  MONTMOBENCY  (TOTAL  EXEMPTION  1917— WORK  OF  NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE)  AS  THEY  APPEAB  IN  THE  LEADING  PABTS  OP  THE  MELODRAMA  "IN  HIS  COUNTRY'S  NEED." 

Reading  from  left  to  right:     MB.  MONTMOBENCY,  Ma.  JONES. 


SAFETY    FIRST. 

THE  fact  being  now  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  that 
the  public  is  composed  almost  exclus- 
ively of  drivelling  idiots,  a  campaign 
has  been  instituted  for  adding  to  the 
decorations  of  London  by  placarding 
the  walls  with  hints  on  how  to  avoid 
various  violent  deaths. 

We  are  surrounded  now  by  blood- 
curdling photographs  of  people  being 
run  over  by  omnibuses  or  dribbled 
along  the  street  by  horses  attached 
to  brewers'  drays,  these  illustrations 
being  accompanied  by  explanatory 
notes  as  to  the  inevitable  result  of 
crossing  roads  with  your  eyes  shut  or 
your  fingers  in  your  ears  and  endeav- 
ouring to  alight  from  moving  omnibuses 
by  means  of  the  back  somersault  or  the 
swallow  dive.  We  are  also  implored 
to  make  quite  sure,  before  alighting 
from  a  train,  that  it  is  really  at  a  station. 

As  this  admirable  propaganda  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  I  submit  the  following 
additions  to  its  collection  of  horrors, 
which  may  perhaps  inspire  others  even 
cleverer  than  myself  to  evolve  new 
methods  of  protecting  the  public  from 
themselves. 

TUBES. 
A  picture  of  a  widow  wringing  her 


hands  with  grief,  and  under  it  this 
pungent  hint :  "  This  is  the  widow  of 
a  man  who  tried  to  light  his  cigarette 
on  the  '  live  rail.'  " 

A  picture  of  a  man  who  has  been  cut 
in  half,  with,  say,  a  crisp  little  couplet : — 

"  Here  arc  two  portions  of  Benjamin  Yates 
Who  scorned  the  request  to  '  stand  clear  of 
the  gates.' " 

A  photograph  of  the  interior  of  a 
hospital  ward  full  of  patients,  with  the 
following :  "  Interior  of  a  ward  in  the 
Bakerdilly  Hospital,  exclusively  for 
patients  who  stepped  off  the  moving 
staircase  with  the  wrong  foot." 

TfiAINS. 

A  picture  of  a  stately  building  stand- 
ing in  its  own  grounds  with  the  de- 
scription:  "The  N.S.E.  &  W.  Railway 
Orphanage  for  children  whose  parents 
crossed  the  line  by  the  track  instead  of 
the  footbridge." 

A  picture  of  a  decapitated  body  with 
the  poignant  comment: — 

"  Be  warned  by  the  ending 
Of  Ferdinand  Goschen 
Who  leaned  out  of  window 
W'hile  the  train  was  in  motion." 

And  perhaps  a  few  general  hints  such 
as: — 

(1)  In  stepping  off  an  omnibus  al- 
ways alight  feet  first. 


(2)  In   crossing   crowded  thorough- 
fares, proceed  through  the  traffic,  not 
under  it. 

(3)  Before  stepping  from  the  pave- 
ment make  quite  sure  that  there  is  a 
road  there,  etc.,  etc. 

Imagination,  colour — that 's  all  that  'a 
wanted,  and  if  this  propaganda  is 
carried  far  enough  the  safety  of  the 
public  will  be  assured,  for  either  they 
really  will  try  not  to  be  killed  while 
travelling  or  walking  in  the  streets,  or 
they  will  stay  indoors  altogether. 

A  Disciplinarian. 

"  SCHOOLMISTBESS'S   RESIGNATION. 

Mis.s   .   will   have    the    satisfaction   of 

knowing  that  she  has  left  her  mark  on  those 
who  have  passed  through  her  hands." 

Provincial  Paper. 


"Closing  scores    in    the    professional  golf 
match  were  Newman  14,835  ;  Inman  13,343." 
1'rorincia!  I'aper. 

This  high  scoring  was  due,  wo  under- 
stand, to  the  large  number  of  losing 
hazards  which  had  to  be  negotiated. 


"Aerial  fights  to  and  from  towns  on  the 
coast  are  to  be  a  feature  of  Hythe's  holiday 
season." — Belfast.  We&ly  News. 

We  are  all  in  favour  of  popularising 
aviation,  but  we  think  this  is  over- 
doing it. 
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Director  of  old-established  firm.  ''I  HOPE  YOU  DON'T  SMOKE?" 

The  new  "  Soy."  "No — GIVEN  IT  UP.    FIND  IT  'PUFFS'  ME  FOB  JAZZIN'." 


SPRING 

THE  hailstorm  stopped ;  a  watery  sun  came  out, 

And  lato  that  night  I  clearly  saw  the  moon  ; 
The  lilac  did  not  actually  sprout, 

But  looked  as  if  it  ought  to  do  in  June. 
I  did  not  say,  "  My  love,  it  is  the  Spring ;  " 

I  rubbed  my  chilblains  in  a  cheerful  way 
And  asked  if  there  was  some  warm  woollen  thing 

My  wifo  had  bought  me  for  the  first  of  May  ; 
Ami,  just  to  keep  the  ancient  customs  green, 
Wo  said  we  'd  give  the  poor  old  house  a  clean. 

Good  Mr.  Ware  came  down  with  all  his  men, 

And  filled  the  house  with  lovely  oily  pails, 
And  went  away  to  lunch  at  half-past  ten, 

And  came  again  at  tea-time  with  some  nails, 
And  laid  a  ladder  on  the  daffodil, 

And  opened  all  the  windows  they  could  see, 
And  glowered  fiercely  from  the  window-sill 

On  me  and  Mrs.  Tompkinson  at  tea, 
And  set  large  quantities  of  booby-traps 
And  then  went  home — a  little  tired,  perhaps. 

They  loft  their  paint-pots  strewn  about  the  stair, 

And  switched  the  lights  off — but  I  knew  the  game ; 
They  took  the  geyser — none  could  tell  me  where; 

It  was  impossible  to  wash  my  frame. 
The  painted  windows  would  not  shut  again, 

But  gaped  for  ever  ut  the  Eastern  skies ; 
The  house  was  full  of  icicles  and  rain  ; 

The  bedrooms  smelled  of  turpentine  and  size ; 
And  if  there  bo  a  more  unpleasant  smell 
I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  there  as  well. 


CLEANING. 

My  wife  went  out  and  left  me  all  alone, 

While  more  men  came  and  clamoured  at  the  door 
To  strip  the  house  of  everything  I  own, 

The  curtains  and  the  carpets  from  the  floor, 
The  kitchen  range,  the  cushions  and  the  stove, 

And  ask  me  things  that  husbands  never  know, 
11  Is  this  'ere  paint  the  proper  shade  of  mauve?  " 

Or  "  Where  is  it  this  lino  has  to  go '!  " 
I  slunk  into  the  cellar  with  the  cat, 
This  being  where  the  men  had  put  my  hat. 

I  cowered  in  the  smoking-room,  unmanned  ; 

The  days  dragged  by  and  still  the  men  were  here. 
And  then  I  said,  "  I  too  will  take  a  hand," 

And  borrowed  lots  of  decorating  gear. 
I  painted  the  conservatory  blue ; 

I  painted  all  the  rabbit-hutches  red  ; 
I  painted  chairs  in  every  kind  of  hue, 

A  summer-house,  a  table  and  a  shed ; 
And  all  of  it  was  very  much  more  fair 
Than  any  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Ware. 

But  all  his  men  were  stung  with  sudden  pique 

And  worked  as  never  a  worker  worked  before ; 
They  decorated  madly  for  a  week 

And  then  the  last  one  tottered  from  the  door, 
And  I  was  left,  still  working  day  and  night, 

For  I  have  found  a  way  of  keeping  warm, 
And  putting  paint  on  everything  in  sight 

Is  surely  Art's  most  satisfying  form  ; 
I  know  no  joy  so  simple  and  so  true 
As  painting  the  conservatory  blue.  A.  P.  H. 
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THE    PROFESSOR,   IN    HIS    CAGE,   INTENDED    TO    STUDY   THE    LANGUAGE    OP    MONKEYS.      BUT,  WHEN  THE 
KETTLE  UPSET,  THE   MONKEYS  HAD  AN   OPPORTUNITY  OP  STUDYING  THE   LANGUAGE  OP   PROFESSORS. 


THE    LAST    OF    HIS    RACE. 

IT  is  interesting,  though  ill-mannered, 
to  watch  other  people  at  a  railway 
bookstall  and  guess  their  choice  of 
literature  from  their  outward  appear- 
ance. 

Had  you  pursued  this  diversion,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harringay 
Jones  as  he  stood  before  the  bookstall 
at  Paddington,  you  would,  I  fear,  have 
been  far  out  in  your  conjecture.  For 
Mr.  Jones,  who  had  the  indeterminate 
baldheadedness  of  the  bank  cashier 
and  might  have  been  anything  from 
thirty-five  to  sixty,  did  not  purchase  a 
volume  of  essays  or  a  political  auto- 
biography, but  selected  a  flaming  one- 
and-sixpenny  narrative  of  spy  hunts 
and  secret  service  intrigue. 

Still,  how  could  you  have  guessed 
that  Mr.  Jones's  placid  countenance 
and  rotund  frame  concealed  an  imagina- 
tion that  was  almost  boyish  in  its 
unsatisfied  craving  for  adventure  ? 
Humdrum  year  had  succeeded  hum- 
drum year,  yet  he  had  never  despaired. 
Some  day  would  come  that  great 
moment  when  the  limelight  of  the 
world's  wonder  would  centre  on  him, 
and  he  would  hold  the  stage  alone. 
But  till  its  arrival  he  consoled  him- 


self with  literature'and  found  vicarious 
enjoyment  in  the  deeds  of  others.  As 
long  as  his  imagination  could  grow 
lean  in  its  search  for  treasure  amid 
Alaskan  snows,  he  recked  not  if  reality 
added  an  inch  or  two  to  his  circumfer- 
ence. While  he  could  solve,  in  fancy, 
problems  that  bad  baiHed  the  acutest 
investigators,  what  matter  if  his  tie-pin 
got  mislaid  ? 

And  then  came  war  to  deposit  ro- 
mance and  adventure  upon  our  door- 
steps. Mr.  Jones  was  agog  with  ex- 
citement. 

Espionage,  treachery  in  high  places, 
the  hidden  hand — Mr.  Jones  read 
about  them  all  and  shuddered  with 
unholy  joy.  Perhaps  be,  an  obscure 
cashier  —  who  could  tell?  Stranger 
things  had  happened. 

Meanwhile  he  devoured  all  the  spy 
literature  he  could  find,  for,  as  he  once 
remarked  to  himself,  in  dealing  with 
such  gentry  you  have  to  mind  your 
P's  and  QUEUX.  It  was  his  only  joke. 

His  literary  choice  dictated  by  such 
considerations,  Mr.  Jones  picked  his 
way  delicately  across  the  platforms 
till  he  reached  his  compartment,  into 
the  corner  of  which  he  stretched  him- 
self luxuriously  and  prepared  to  enjoy 
his  book. 


Just  before  the  train  started  a  lady 
entered  carrying  a  baby  and — greatly 
to  Mr.  Jones's  annoyance — took  the 
corner  seat  opposite  him.  Being  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  he  had  a  horror 
of  all  babies,  but  this  child  in  particular 
struck  him  with  disfavour;  seldom,  he 
thought,  had  he  seen  such  a  peevish 
discontented  expression  on  any  human 
face. 

Close  on  the  lady's  heels  followed  a 
withered  old  man  of  the  traditional 
professorial  type,  who  seated  himself 
at  the  other  end  of  the  compartment. 

Mr.  Jones  buried  himself  in  his  book. 
For  once,  however,  the  narrative  failed 
to  entertain  him.  Beautiful  spies 
lavished  their  witchery  in  vain;  the 
sagacity  of  the  hero  left  him  cold. 

Suddenly  an  atmosphere  of  unrest 
and  agitation  convoyed  itself  to  him. 
The  train  was  slowing  down  in  the 
darkness  ;  the  lady  opposite  was  lean- 
ing forward,  her  face  pale,  her  whole 
attitude  tense  with  excitement.  The 
train  stopped ;  outside  someone  was 
walking  along  the  metals  ;  there  came 
the  sound  of  a  guttural  remark. 

The  lady  put  her  hand  to  her  heart 
and,  turning  to  the  elderly  gentleman, 
gasped,  "  Doctor,  that  was  his  voice. 
They  have  tracked  us." 
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The  old  man  rose  quietly  and,  opening 
the  far  door,  stood  waiting. 

"But  the  child'?"  she  cried  with  a 
soh. 

"  He  must  he  left  behind,  Madame 
There  is  less  danger  thus." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  She  turned 
to  Mr.  Jones,  looked  at  him  steadily 
and  fixedly,  and  then,  as  if  satisfied 
with  what  she  read  in  him,  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  a  good  heart.  You  must 
keep  him.  Do  not  let  them  have  him  ; 
too  much  depends  upon  it." 

And  before  the  astonished  cashiei 
had  time  to  protest  his  fellow-travellers 
had  gone  and  he  was  alone  with  the 
child. 

But  not  for  long.  Just  as  the  train 
commenced  to  move  again  three  men 
entered  the  compartment ;  two  ap- 
peared to  be  servants,  but  the 'third 
was  a  young  man  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance, the  most  conspicuous  items 
of  whose  attire  were  a  dark  Houiburg 
hat  and  a  long  cape  of  Continental  cut. 

Mr.  Jones's  heart  missed  a  beat. 

Tlirowiug  a  searching  glance  around 
the  compartment  the  stranger  rapped 
out,  "  There  has  been  a  lady  in  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Jones,  on  general 
principles. 

For  answer  the  stranger  picked  a 
cambric  handkerchief  off  the  floor. 

"That's  mine,"  said  Mr.  Jones 
hastily. 

"Perhaps,"  was  the  sneering  reply, 
"  you  will  tell  me  also  that  the  child  is 
yours." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  ruffled 

by  his  cross-examination  ;  "  it  always 

ii," 

has  been. 

The  stranger  snorted  contemptuously. 
"You  are  good  at  explanations.  Per- 
haps you  can  explain  this." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  down  at  the  baby's 
coat.  To  his  amazement  he  beheld  a 
crown  and  monogram  embroidered  on 
it. 

"That,"  he  replied,  taking  refuge  in 
fatuity,  "is  the  laundry  mark." 

"  Come,  come,  enougli  of  this  fooling. 
Give  me  the  child." 

Mr.  Jones  took  no  notice. 

"  Give  me  the  child,  I  say." 

Mr.  Jones  paled  but  did  not  move. 

"Very  good,  then."  The  stranger 
turned  to  his  attendants.  "Eupert, 
Kudolph,"  he  said. 

Two  revolver  barrels  flashed  out. 

Mr.  Jones  stood  up  hastily,  the  child 
clutched  tightly  in  his  arms.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  threatening  me  like 
this  ?  What  right  have  you  to  the 
child  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  : 
I  shall  inform  the  police." 

"Porkhound,"  yelled  the  stranger, 
"do  you  defy  me?  me,  Count  Achtung 
von  Eisenbahn?  Give  me  the  babe. 
I  must  have  him.  I  will  have  him. 


"JACKY,   DEAR,   YOUH  HANDS  ARE  FRIGHTFULLY  DIHTY." 
"Nor  '  FRIGHTFULLY,'   MUMMY.      A  LOT  OF  THAT'S  SHADING." 


He  is  ours — our  Prince  Fritz,  the  last 
of  the  Hohenzollerns." 

The  great  momenthad  come.  Jones's 
"ace  lit  up.  Death — a  hero's  death — 
might  claim  him,  but  he  would  make 
democracy  safe  for  the  world. 

"  Last  of  the  Hohenzollerus !  "  he 
shouted  ;  "  then,  by  Jove,  this  is  going 
;o  be  the  last  of  him."  And  with  a  yell 
of  triumph  he  hurled  the  infant  out  into 
ihe  night. 

From  the  child  in  its  trajectory  came 
•x  long  ear- splitting  shriek,  followed  by 
a  gentle  wailing. 

Mr.  Jones  sat  up  and   blinked   his 

yes.     The  professorial  gentleman  was 

still  in  the  far  corner;  the  lady  was 

still  opposite  him  ;  the  child  was  wail- 

ng  softly. 

The  lady  smiled.     "  I  'm  afraid  baby 


has  broken  your  nap.  A  passing  ex- 
press frightened  him." 

"  Not  at  all,"  murmured  Mr.  Jones 
incoherently,  searching  for  his  novel, 
the  one  solace  left  amid  the  ruin  of  his 
dreams. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  lady,  "but  if 
you  are  looking  for  your  boolj  you 
threw  it  out  of  the  window  just  before 
you  woke  up." 

Mr.  Jones  sank  back  resignedly. 
His  glory  had  gone,  his  book  had  gone. 

Once  again  he  settled  himself  in  his 
corner  to  sleep — perchance  to  dream. 


Strange  Behaviour  of  the  German 
Envoys. 

"  Five  miuutes  later  the  German  plenipo- 
tentiaries reappeared,  dived  into  Allied  repre- 
sentatives, emerged,  jumped  into  their  car  and 
drove  off." — Dublin  Krenini/  Mail. 
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CHANT   ROYAL    OF    CRICKET. 

WHEN  earth  awakes  as  from  some  dreadful  night 

And  doffs  her  melancholy  mourning  state, 
When  May  buds  burst  in  blossom  and  requite 

Our  weary  eyes  for  Winter's  tedious  wait, 
Then  the  pale  bard  takes  down  his  dusty  lyre 
And  strikes  the  thing  with  more  than  usual  fire. 
Myself,  compacted  of  an  earthier  clay, 
I  oil  my  hats  and  greasy  homage  pay  _ 

To  Cricket,  who,  with  emblems  of  his  court, 
Stumps,  pads,  bails,  gloves,  begins  his  Summer  sway. 

Cricket  in  sooth  is  Sovran  King  of  Sport. 

As  yet  no  shadows  blur  the  magic  light, 

The  glamour  that  surrounds  the  opening  date. 
Illusions  yet  undashed  my  soul  excite 

And  of  success  in  luring  whispers  prate. 
I  see  myself  in  form  ;  my  thoughts  aspire 
To  reach  the  giddy  summit  of  desire. 
Lovers  and  such  may  sing  a  roundelay, 
Whate'er  that  be,  to  greet  returning  May  ; 

For  me,  not  much — the  season  's  all  too  short ; 
I  hear  the  mower  hum  and  scent  the  fray. 

Cricket  in  sooth  is  Sovran  King  of  Sport. 

A  picture  stands  before  my  dazzled  sight, 

Wh'erein  the  hero,  ruthlessly  elate, 
Defies  all  bowlers'  concentrated  spite. 

That  hero  is  myself,  I  need  not  state. 
'Tis  sweet  to  see  their  captain's  growing  ire 
And  his  relief  when  I  at  last  retire ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  run  pavilionwards  and  say, 
"  Yes,  somehow  I  was  seeing  them  to-day  " — 

Thus  modesty  demands  that  I  retort 
To  murmured  compliments  upon  my  play. 

Cricket  in  sooth  is  Sovran  King  of  Sport. 

The  truth's  resemblance  is,  I  own,  but  slight 

To  these  proud  visions  which  my  soul  inflate. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing :  In  abject  fright 

I  totter  down  the  steps  and  through  the  gate ; 
Somehow  I  reach  the  pitch  and  bleat,  "  Umpire, 
Is  that  one  leg  ?  "     What  hoots  it  to  inquire  ? 
The  impatient  bowler  takes  one  grim  survey, 
Speeds  to  the  crease  and  whirls — a  lightning  ray? 

No,  a  fast  yorker.    Bang !  the  stumps  cavort. 
Chastened,  but  not  surprised,  I  go  my  way. 

Cricket  in  sooth  is  Sovran  King  of  Sport. 

Lord  of  the  Game,  for  whom  these  lines  I  write, 

Fulfil  my  present  hope,  watch  o'er  my  fate ; 
Defend  me  from  the  swerver's  puzzling  flight ; 

Let  me  not  be  run  out,  at  any  rate. 
As  one  who 's  been  for  years  a  constant  trier, 
Reward  me  with  an  average  slightly  higher ; 
Let  it  be  double  figures.     This  I  pray, 
Humblest  of  boons,  before  my  hair  grows  grey 

And  Time's  flight  bids  me  in  the  last  resort 
Try  golf,  or  otherwise  your  cause  betray. 

Cricket  in  sooth  is  Sovran  King  of  Sport. 

King,  what  though  Age's  summons  I  obey, 
Resigned  to  dull  rheumatics  and  decay, 

Still  on  one  text  my  hearers  I  '11  exhort, 
As  long  as  hearers  within  range  will  stay  : 

"  Cricket  in  sooth  is  Sovran  King  of  Sport." 

"  Royal  Horse  Guards.— Captain  (acting  Marquis).  W.  B.  Marquis 
of  Northampton  resigns  his  commission." — Provincial  Paper. 

But  retains,  we  trust,  his  acting  rank. 


SPRING    MODES    AT    MURMANSK. 

WE,  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Relief  Force  who  sailed  from 
England  with  the  fine  phrases  of  the  Evening  Press  ring- 
ing in  our  ears  have  arrived  at  Murmansk,  only  to  be 
disappointed  and  disillusioned.  It  is  not  that  the  expe- 
dition looks  less  attractive  than  it  did,  or  that  our  leaders 
fail  to  inspire  us  with  confidence.  It  is  because  the  gilt 
has  disappeared  from  the  sartorial  gingerbread  of  our 
adventure. 

Why  did  we  leap  forward  to  volunteer  before  we  were 
wanted  and  continue  to  leap  till,  for  very  boredom,  they  sent 
us  embarcation  orders  and  a  free  warrant  ?  Was  it  simply 
to  escape  an  English  Spring?  Was  it  not  rather  that  we 
might  win  our  furs — might  wear  the  romantic  outfit  which 
we  were  led  to  believe  was  de  rigneur  in  the  most  exclusive 
circle,  namely,  the  Arctic  ?  What  was  the  first  remark  of 
our  female  relatives  when  we  showed  them  the  War  Office 
telegram?  Was  it  not,  "Of  course  you  must  be  photo- 
graphed in  your  furs  and  things  ?  " 

No  wonder,  after  the  monotony  of  khaki,  if  we  looked 
forward  to  the  glory  and  distinction  of  fur-lined  caps  and 
coats,  Shackleton  boots,  huge  snow-goggles  and  enormous 
gloves  turning  hands  to  savage  paws. 

And  now  what  spectacle  greets  us  at  Murmansk,  with 
everybody's  camera  cleared  for  action  ?  What  is  the  ex- 
ample set  by  those  to  whom  we  naturally  look  for  light  and 
leading?  Behold  the  General  and  his  Staff  coming  on 
board  in  the  snow-reflected  sunshine  flashing  with  the 
gold  and  scarlet  trimmings  of  Whitehall.  And  what  of 
the  old  residents,  our  comrades  ?  They  are  playing  foot- 
ball in  shorts  and  sweaters. 

The  genial  R.T.O.  cheered  us  up  a  little  and  kept  the 
more  resolute  of  our  Arctic  heroes  in  countenance  by  spost- 
ing  a  magnificent  and  irresistible  fur  head-dress ;  but  an 
R.T.O.  can  do  what  would  be  regarded  as  nerve  in  you  and 
me;  and,  moreover,  here  is  the  A. P.M.  in  the  familiar  flat 
cap,  encircled  with  the  traditional  colour  of  authority. 

Even  the  nice  little  Laplander  and  his  lady,  driving  in  to 
do  shopping,  drawn  on  a  sleigh  by  a  nicely-matched  trio  of 
reindeer,  was  sitting  on  more  furs  than  he  or  Mrs.  L.  were 
wearing;  while  oven  the  naked  team  seemed  to  feel  the 
heat  oppressive. 

I  suppose  we  have  come  too  late  in  the  year  for  the  ro- 
mance of  skins  and  ski,  and  must  condescend  to  the  familiar 
gum-boot  until  the  mosquito  season  opens  and  a  man  may 
design  some  becoming  effect  in  muslin. 

Of  course  there  is  still  plenty  of  snow  to  be  photographed 
against  in  the  full  splendour  of  a  Hyperborean  disguise; 
but  is  it  worth  while  to  unpack  one's  valise  for  that? 
And  anyhow  would  not  the  atmosphere  of  the  picture  be 
marred,  the  pose  of  the  explorer  be  rendered  unnatural  by 
his  consciousness  of  insincerity  and  his  fear  of  imminent 
suffocation  ? 

So  the  Photographic  Press  of  England  must  bear  their 
loss  as  best  they  may. 


"  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Gould  has  authorised  this  committee  to  hereby  and 
of  this  date  relinquish  the  title  of  world's  open  champion  at  tennis. 
He  feels  it  is  inexpedient  for  him  to  defend  his  title." — Field. 

It  is  understood  that  he  is  afraid  that  the  strain  might  make 
him  split  another  infinitive. 


"  Mr.  Siddons  Kernble,  a  young  Bensonian  actor,  who  plays  the  part 
of  '  A  Poet '  in  '  Cyrano,'  is  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  actress 
Sarah  Siddons  and  her  equally  famous  brothers,  John  Phillip  Kemble, 
Charles  Kemble  and  Henry  Stephen  Kemble." — Evening  Neirs. 

There  must  have  been  a  remarkable  amount  of  close  inter- 
marriage in  the  KEMBLE  family. 
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ROYAL    ACADEMY-FIRST    DEPRESSIONS. 


Ulysses  (disillusioned).  "FULL  SPEED  AHIIAD!" 


.  "  PULVJS  ET  UMBRA. 
Excited,  Spectator.  "Two  TO  ONK  os  UMBRA." 


Sir    William    Bull   (to    Mr.   Hacker).    "I 

WARN   YOU    THAT    IF   THIS   ASH    FALLS    IT   MAY 
THROW   ME   OFF   MY   BALANCE." 


Disgusted  Artist.  "WHAT'S  THE  GOOD  OP  MY  TRYING 

TO  PAINT  HER  WHEN  SHE  KEEPS  ON  FALLING  ASLEEP?  :' 


ESI 

I,    DO    HURHY     UJ'    AND 
HNISII  !       I  '.M     (SHOWING    OUT 


Donkey.  "  LET  THEM  PACE  THE  CAMERA 

IK  THEY  LIKE.     FOR  MY  TART,   I  'M  AT  MY   BEST 
IN   PROFILE.'' 


The  Right  lion.  Mr.  Justice  Darlinj. 

'  NO,  THIS   IS   -V07-  A  JOKE  I  " 


Cynical  Taxi-driver.  " HEBE !— m !— ME  LORD!    YOU'VE  MADE  A  MISTAKE— YOU 'VE  GIVE  ME  TUPPENCE  TOO  MUCH!" 

"  But  out  again  I  come  and  know 
That  Fate  will  fail  me  never, 

For  wars  may  come  and  wars  may  go, 
But  cooks  go  on  for  ever." 


THE    COOK. 

(With  acknowledgments  to   TKNNYSON 

and  CALVERLEY.) 
URGED  by  the  Government,  with  loyal 

step 

I  to  the  Labour  Bureau  made  my  way 
To  find  a  cook ;  and  there  beheld  a  queen, 
Tall,  fair,  arrayed  in  feathers  and  in  fur 
And  all  things  beautiful.  Whom  when 

I  saw, 
"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  they  tell  me,  who 

should  know, 
That  you  have  skill  of  Mrs.  Beeton's 

art. 
If  that  be  so "    She  nodded  "Yes," 

and  I 

Assumed  a  courage,  though  I  had  it  not, 
And  spoke  again :  "  Then  tell  me,  if  you 

will, 

Of  your  experience  and  past  career. 
Whence  come  you  ?  "     And  the  cook 

— why  not  ? — replied  : 
"  I  come  from  haunts  of  bomb  and  shell, 

I  've  toyed  with  lathes  and  gauges, 
I  've  sparkled  out  a  sudden  swell 
With  quite  unheard-of  wages. 

"  By  thirty  shops  1  've  paused  to  buy 
Silk  stockings,  skirts  and  undies, 

In  fifty  stores  I  've  sat  to  try 
Smart  tango  boots  for  Sundays. 


"Down  Bond  Street  gaily  would  I  float, 

Buy  chairs,  pianos,  tables, 
With  here  and  there  a  sealskin  coat, 

And  here  and  there  some  sables. 

"  I  'd  slip,  I  'd  slide,  I  'd  jazz,  I  'd  glide, 
I  'd  fox-trot,  one-  and  two-step, 

And  show  with  pardonable  pride 
My  skill  at  every  new  step. 

"  I  'd  dance  until  my  soles  were  raw, 

When,  tired  of  dissipation, 
I  'd  lie  in  bed  whole  weeks  and  draw 

My  out-of-work  donation. 

"  And  when  that  palled  I  'cl  rise  to  see 
What  fortunes  cooks  are  earning, 

And  how  the  ladies  long  for  me 
With  dumb  pathetic  yearning. 

"  I  flit  about,  I  skip,  I  roam 

Through  houses  past  the  telling, 

Through  many  a  stately  ducal  home, 
And  many  a  Mayfair  dwelling. 

"  I  chatter  in  the  servants'  hall, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  with  the  parlourmaid  I  brawl 

Or  bicker  with  the  valet. 

"I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 
With  blue  and  khaki  lovers, 

I  linger  in  resplendent  bars 
With  golden  taxi  shuvvers. 


"SUN   ECLIPSE  IN   MAY. 
WIBELESS  OPERATORS'  HELP  ASKED." 
Daily  Paper. 

We  ought  all  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  make  this  Victory  Eclipse  a 
big  thin". 


"  All  the  Lumpkins  are  clever  and  some  of 
them  are  brilliaut  .  .  .  The  head  of  the 
family,  Lord  Durham,  is  an  exceptionally 
ready  and  witty  man." — The  Globe. 

Keaders  of  GOLDSMITH  may  suggest 
that  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esq.,  wa.s  not 
a  brilliant  Lumpkin ;  but  it  may  well 
be  that  ho  was  only  distantly  connected 
with  that  branch  of  the -family  from 
which  Lord  DURHAM  traces  his  descent. 
In  this  connection  a  correspondent 
suggests  the  following  train  of  thought: 
Laiubton— Lambkin— Lump(ofcoal)kin. 

"We  stand  at  the  noon  of  the  greatest  day 
the  world  has  seen,  with  all  the  hideous  dark- 
ness of  the  night  behind  and  all  the  yi 
the  dawn  before." 

Mr.  AiiTiicn  MKF.  in  "  Lloyd's  Ncwi." 

It  looks  as  if  the  dawn  would  lie  a 
day  late. 
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ISSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

/«//,  May  5th. —  Sir  AITKLAND 
I:PI>I-:S  is  the  maid-of- all-work  of  the 
inlslry.     Deputising   for   the    PRESI- 
DE TIII;  BOARD  OF  TR\DE  he  had 
iportunity  of  displaying  an  ency- 
np;i'ilio  knowledge  \vhich  fully  justi- 
•s  position  as   President-elect  of 
uliaii  rnivorsity.     Mr.  JOYNSON- 
ICKS  probably  thought  bu  had  floored 
IMI  with  a  poser  on  "gas-scrubbing," 

!   AI.TKIAND  know  all  about  it. 

Ho  is  discreet  as  bo  is  erudite.      An 

i  niiry   about   meat  -  imports   elicited 

pnty    of    information    about    "  ewe- 

i  it  ton  "   and   "  wether-mutton,"    but 

word  about  the  Manchurian  and 

exotic  beef  recently  foisted  upon 

ii  consumers. 

KEMKR  is  one  of  tlio  most  attrac- 
te  and  enterprising  of  the  new  Mem- 
(b'S.  But  I  am  afraid,  despite  his 
leery  appearance,  that  he  is  a  bit  of  a 
•i list.  With  Peace  believed  to  be 
s  near,  it  was  distinctly  depressing 
t  lind  him  calling  attention  to  the 
Ihger  of  a  deficiency  of  pit-props  "  in 
i  hire  war/'  and  refusing  to  bo  put 
o  with  the  usual  ollicial  answer,  "in 
vw  of  the  urgency  of  the  question." 

here  arc  few  topics  which  excite  more 

gieral  interest  in  the  House  than  the 

ig^rtage  of  whisky.    When,  in  reply  to 

.plaint  by  Colonel  THOKNE  that  a 

fiii  of  Scotch  distillers  had  refused  to 

finish  their  customers  with  adequate 

03,    Mr.    GEOKGK    ROBERTS    re- 

•il  that  be  would  like  to  bo  supplied 

rivsli  "specific  cases,"  he  was,  no  doubt 

^ciously,    expressing    an    almost 

u  versal  desire. 

Icfore  the  War,  as  we  learned  from 
•JJNGWORTH,  Government  offices 
to  send  on  the  average  about 

•  housand  telegrams  a  month.    At 
SI  end  of  it  the  number  bad  risen  to 

on  a  million.     Much  of  the  in- 
is   due,   no    doubt,  to  xeal  for 

pid  despatch  of  public  business, 
n   some,  one   fears,  to    the   natural 

cy  of  dug-outs  (even  in  Wbite- 

o  protect  themselves  with  wire- 

:loments. 

f  one  were  to  believe  all  that  the 

;  'tish  Members  said  about  their  own 

nlry  in  the  debate  upon  the  Hous- 

.•otland)  Bill  Dr.  JOHNSON'S  gibes 
wild  be   abundantly  justified.     Half 

nulation,  according  to  Sir  DONALD 
tfjjLEAN,    are    living    in   such   over- 

!'(!  conditions  that  the  wonder  is 

•  my   of   the   children   survive   to 
estate,  and  still  more  that  they 
sufficient  energy  to  run  most  of 
i-itish   Kmpire.  'But  in  the  cir- 
;>ncos  a   certain    amount   of   ex- 

tion  may  be  forgiven.     When  it 
i    case  of  touching  the  Imperial  Ex- 


chequer for  local  advantage  the  Scot 
is  no  whit  behind  the  Irishman  in 
"making  the  poor  face." 

Tuesday,  Mai/  (\th.  —  The  Scottish 
peers  are  no  less  impressed  with  the 
miserable  condition  of  their  country, 
Lord  FORTKVIOT  declared  that  in  the 
Western  Hebrides  the  bousing  accom- 
modation was  no  better  than  the  caves 
of  primitive  man.  Yet  these  cave 
dwellers  furnished  some  of  the  stoutest 
recruits  to  the  British  army.  Perhaps 
it  was  their  early  experience  that  made 
them  so  much  at  home  in  the  trenches. 

Their  lordships  gave  a  Second  Read- 
ing to  the  Solicitors'  Bill,  designed  to 
enable  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
to  punish  as  well  as  try  offending 
attorneys,  instead  of  leaving  their  sen- 
tences to  be  determined  by  a  Divisional 
Court.  The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  and 


Mr.  O.  H.  Roberts.  "I  COME  TO  BUEY  FOOD 
CONTROL — ALSO  TO  PBAISE  IT." 

Lord  BUCKMASTER  were  of  one  mind  in 
thinking  that  the  measure  would  be 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  lower 
branch  of  their  profession — presumably 
on  the  principle  of  "Better  the  devil 
you  know  than  the  devil  you-  don't 
Snow." 

The  issue  of  an  official  pamphlet  on 
The  Classics  in  British  Education  " 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Colonel  YATE,  who 
ontemptuously  asked  what  "  suchlike 
subjects  "  had  to  do  with  reconstruc- 
tion. Before  the  Minister  could  answer, 
Sir  JOHN  REES,  fearing  lest  all  Anglo- 
Indians  should  be  thought  to  hold  the 
same  cultural  standard,  jumped  to  his 
!eet  to  declare  that  he  had  read  the 
pamphlet  and  found  it  admirable. 

Of  all  the  new  Departments  insti- 
uted  during  the  War  the  Food  Ministry 
:ias  best  justified  its  existence.  Mr. 
JEORGE  ROBEUTS'S  account  of  its  activi- 
ies  was  very  well  received,  and  many 
regrets  were  expressed  that  he  should 
lave  come  to  bury  C.ESAR  as  well  as  to 
praise  him.  Mr.  CLYNES,  to  whom  and 


the  late  Lord  RHONDDA  much  of  the 
Ministry's  success  was  due,  was  parti- 
cularly insistent  on  the  need  of  some 
permanent  Government  control,  to 
counter  the  machinations  of  the  food- 
trusts. 

The  chief  criticisms  of  the  Ministry 
related  to  its  milk-policy,  and  these 
were  appropriately  dealt  with  by  Mr. 

McCURDY. 

Wednesday,  May  1th. — In  Downing 
Street  apparently  Mesopotamia  is  not 
regarded  as  a"  blessed  word,"  for  when 
Colonel  WEDGWOOD  asked  whether 
that  country,  after  its  future  status 
had  been  decided,  would  bo  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Ollico  Mr. 
CECIL  HAKMSWOKTH  fervently  replied, 
"  I  hope  so  !  " 

I  wonder  whether  Sir  DAVID  BEATTY, 
now  enjoying  a  well-earned  holiday  on 
the  Riviera,  is  as  grateful  as  he  ought 
to  be  to  Commander  BELLAIRS  for  try- 
ing to  get  him  back  into  harness.  He 
has  been  promised  both  by  Mr.  BALFOUR 
and  Mr.  LONG  the  reversion  of  Sir 
ROSSLYN  WEMYSS"  post  as  First  Sea 
Lord  as  soon  as  it  is  vacant.  But  no 
immediate  change  is  contemplated. 
Meantime  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  from 
Mr.  LONG  that  the  late  C.-in-C.  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  "  has  been  consulted  on 
Naval  policy  since  the  Armistice."  So 
he  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten. 

A  new  form  of  wireless  telegraphy 
has  been  invented  by  the  Post  Office 
officials.  When  really  urgent  messages 
are  handed  in  for  transmission  to  Paris 
they  despatch  them  by  passenger  train ; 
they  find  this  method  much  quicker 
than  cabling. 

An  attempt  by  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN 
to  draw  attention  to  the  recent  exploits 
of  the  LORD  LIEUTENANT  OP  IRELAND 
in  the  field  of  Journalism  was  severely 
suppressed  by  the  SPEAKER,  who  per- 
haps thinks  that  the  less  said  about 
them  the  better.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
the  Press  Censor  should  have  been 
demobilised  just  when  his  famous  blue 
pencil  might  have  been  really  useful. 

Recognising  that  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  House  a  frontal  attack 
upon  Imperial  Preference  was  a  forlorn 
hope  the  Free  Traders  sought  to  destroy 
it  by  an  enfilading  fire.  But  their  in- 
genious attempt,  in  the  alleged  interest 
of  the  consumer,  to  extend  to  China  tea 
;ho  same  reduction  asjiothe  product  of 
India  and  Ceylon  was  easily  defeated. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  means  to  have  no 
hinks  in  his  armour. 

Thursday,  May  8///.— When  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  Bill  was  in  the  Com- 
mons some  objection  was  raised  to  the 
multiplicity  of  powers  conferred  upon 
t.  But  if  certain  noble  lords  could 
iave  their  way  the  measure  would 
Become  a  veritable  octopus,  stretching 
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its  absorptive  tentacles  over  all 
Departments  of  State.  It  would  take 
over  the  inspectorship  of  factories  from 
the  Home  Office,  the  control  of  quack 
medicines  from  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor  from  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Fortunately  for 
Dr  ADDISON  the  Government  reiui 
to  throw  these  further  burdens  upon 
him.  After  all,  DISRAELI'S  famous 
phrase,  "  Sanitas  santiatum  ornma  sani- 
tas,"  must  not  be  translated  too  liter- 
ally. 

Members  were  all  agog  to  hear 
what  the  Government  might  have 
to  say  about  the  Peace-terms  an- 
nounced this  morning.  Mr.  BOT- 
TOMLEY  challenged  the  adequacy  of 
the  financial  provisions,  but  the 
HOME  SECRETARY  evidently  felt 
unequal  to  a  controversy  with  so 
great  an  expert  in  money-matters, 
and  requested  him  to  wait  for  his 
"big  brother,"  Mr.  BONAR  LAW. 

A  proposal  by  Mr.  SYDNEY 
ARNOLD  to  raise  the  limit  of  exemp- 
tion from  income-tax  from  £130  to 
£250  was  strongly  backed  by  the 
Labour  Party.  In  resisting  it  the 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 
pointed  out  that  the  Labour  Party 
had  opposed  indirect  taxation  and 
now  they  were  opposing  direct 
taxation.  In  what  form  did  they 
consider  that  working-men  should 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  their 
country?  No  answer  to  this  blunt 
question  was  forthcoming. 

THE  CHILDREN'S   BELLS. 

[The  Bells  of  St.  Clement's,  which 
have  been  too  much  out  of  order  to  ring 
for  many  years,  are  now  being  restored. 
It  is  hoped  they  will  be  ready  to  ring  the 
Peace  in.] 

WHERE  are  your  oranges  ? 

Where  are  your  lemons  ? 
What,  are  you  silent  now, 

Bells  of  St.  Clement's  ? 
You,  of  all  bells  that  rang 

Once  in  old  London, 
You,  of  all  bells  that  sang, 

Utterly  undone? 
You  whom  the  children  know 

Ere  they  know  letters, 
Making  Big  Ben  himself 

Call  you  his  betters  ? 
Where  are  your  lovely  tones, 

Fruitful  and  mellow, 
Full-flavoured  orange-gold, 

Clear  lemon-yellow  ? 
Eing  again,  sing  again, 

Bells  of  St.  Clement's ! 
Call  as  you  swing  again, 

"  Oranges  !  Lemons !  " 
Fatherless  children 

Are  listening  near  you  ; 
Sing  for  the  children — 

The  fathers  will  hear  you. 


MUSICAL    RECONSTRUCTION. 

(By  our  Special  Reporter,  who  is  also 
busy  with  the  Coal  Commission.) 
AT  the  meeting  of  the  Musical  Re- 
construction Commission  last  Saturday 
the  President,  Mr.  Justice  Bland,  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Horan,  an  Irish  choirmaster,  owing  to 
the  results  of  his  adjudicating  between 
the  competing  Sinn  Fein  brass  bands 
at  a  "  Feis,"  or  festival,  held  at  Athlone 


FROM    FIELD-MARSHAL    TO    JOURNALIST. 
LORD    FRENCH'S   PROMOTION. 

on  Easter  Monday.  Mr.  Justice  Bland 
said  that  he  felt  sure  he  was  inter- 
preting the  feelings  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Commission  in  uniting  to  express 
regret  at  Mr.  Koran's  resignation  and 
hope  for  his  speedy  recovery  from  his 
injuries.  Continuing,  the  President 
said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
Minister  of  Music,  informing  him  that 
Sir  Hercules  Plunkett,  K.B.E.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Mandolin,  Balalaika  and  Banjo-makers, 
had  been  invited  to  fill  the  vacant  place. 
Mr.  Tony  Hole,  Scriabin  Fellow  of 
Syndicalist  Economics  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  then  presented  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  Guild  Control  of  Composers 
on  the  basis  of  a  forty-hour  week,  with 


equal  opportunity  for  performance,  tho 
economic  use  of  orchestral  resources 
and  the  preferential  treatment  of  Rus- 
sian folk-tunes  as  thematic  material. 
All  members  of  the  Guild  should  re- 
ceive the  same  salary  free  of  income 
tax;  all  performances  should  be  free, 
and  applauss  or  encores  prohibited  as 
likely  to  lead  to  the  rupture  of  artistic- 
solidarity.  The  profits  from  the  sale  ol 
programmes  should  go  into  the  National 
Exchequer,  but  should  be  earmarko- 
for  a  Pension  Fund  for  the  re 
of  composers  on  their  compulson 
retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty.  • 

Examined  by  Sir  Leonardo  Spag 
hetti  Coyne,  Mr.  Hole  said  that  lit 
was  not  aware  that  the  mortality 
among  monkeys  employed  in  tin. 
piano-organ    industry    during  thi 
late  War  was  excessive.     ¥>;. 
agreed  that  the  fearlessness  s 
by   the    monkeys   at   the   .Zoo  in 
the  course  of  air-raids  desei -\ 
special  decoration. 

Mr.    William    Susie,    who   nexi 
occupied  the  chair,  was  examine! 
by  Mr.    Moody  MacTear   on  the 
question  of  the  nationalisatii 
Royalty  Ballads. 

Mr.   MacTear,  quoting  :i;i 
mate  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Therm, 
statistical  Society,  that  the  ballad 
composers    of    the   country  - 
produce  one  hundred  and  ninet;, 
thousand   million  ballads   in   livi 
hundred  and  eighty    years,  a 
the  witness  whether  it  would  k 
legitimate  that    a    royalty  c 
should   be  made  on  every   I 
produced  during  that  period  for  tin 
benefit   of    certain    individuals  o, 
future  generations.     Mr.  Susie  re* 
plied  that  the  State  had  reco^ 
the  right  of  royalties  and  therefore 
he  saw  no  good  reason  for  discon 
tinuing  the  charge. 

Mr.  Gladney  Jebb.  Are  youawim 
that  there  have  been  more 
of  influenza  amongst  people  who 
have  attended  Royalty  Ballad  con 
certs   in   1918   than   amongst   all 
troops  who    served   on   the   Pale- 
Front  since  1916?   Mr.  Susie  challenged 
Mr.  Jebb  to  produce  his  statistics. 
it  was  arranged,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  President,  that  Mr.    Jebb   should 
be  given  facilities  to  proceed  to  Jerichi 
and  collect  them. 

After  the  luncheon  interval  Mr.  Cyril 
Blunt  read  a  report,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  theCommi 
on  the  Nationalisation  of  the  Folk 
Industry.      He   said    that    it    wa 
scandalous  paradox  that  this  natural 
and  obvious  reform  had  hitherto 
successfully  resisted   by  unscrupulous 
individualistic  action.    Folk- tunes  were 
the   product   of  and   belonged  to  the 
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Waiter  (a  demobilised  Sergeant — as  Staff  officer  enters).  "  ROOM—  "SHUH  !  " 


People,  but  they  had  been  seized,  ex- 
)loitod  and  perverted  hy  composers,  who 
-liould  be  forced  to  refund  the  profits 
Ihey  had  derived  from  their  robbery.  The 
•onscrvation  of  our  national  musical 
•esources  should  be  jealously  guarded, 
md  the  collection,  notation  and  har- 
nonisation  of  these  tunes  carried  on 
iiukr  rigorous  State  supervision.  At 
he  same  time  the  State  might  issue 
icences  for  tlie  symphonic  use  of  folk- 
the  profits  from  the  sale  of  these 
icences  to  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
cnance  of  village  festivals,  at  which 
mly  genuine  folk-music  should  be  per- 

i  by  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

Askod  by  Sir  Mark  Hollovvay  what  he 

ueant  by  genuine  folk-music,  Mr.  Blunt 

Tunes  of  which  it  is  impossible 

o  assign  the  authorship  to  a  known 

set'." 

Mr.    Kilcrankie  Fox,  who  was   the 

ext  witness,  was  subjected  to  a  very 

ing  examination  by  Mr.  Moody 

lacToar,  Mr.  Gladney  Jebb   and    Sir 

^onardo  Spaghetti  Coyne. 

Mr.  Mwili/  MacTear.  Are  you  aware 

i  ass  instrument  players  are  habitu- 

lly  sweated  in  orchestras  and  bands? 

-It  depends  on  what  you  mean.    I  cer- 

linly  admit  that  their  activities  often 

onduce  to  profuse  perspiration. 

///  MacTear.  Have  you  ever 


played  the  trombone  yourself  ? — No, 
nor  the  lyre  either. 

Mr.  Gladney  Jebb.  Are  you  prepared 
to  deny  that  the  strain  on  the,  nerves 
of  players  in  Jazz-bands,  especially 
drums,  is  greater  than  that  endured  hy 
soldiers  in  the  front-line  trenches  during 
an  intense  bombardment? — As  a  rule 
I  am  prepared  to  deny  at  sight  any 
statement  for  which  you  are  responsible, 
but  I  concede  you  the  big  drum. 

Sir  Leonardo  Spaghetti  Coyne.  Are 
you  aware  that,  owing  to  profiteering 
in  the  cloth  trade,  organ-grinders  have 
been  unable  to  provide  their  Simian 
assistants  with  proper  habiliments  dur- 
ing the  recent  inclement  weather  ? — 
"  Apes  are  apes  though  clothed  in  scar- 
let " — or  broadcloth.  I  have  not  noticed 
any  shabbiness  of  late  in  the  garb  of 
those  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

The  Commission  broke  up  at  a  late 
hour.  At  the  next  meeting  evidence 
will  be  taken  on  the  subject  of  the 
housing  of  musical  seals  and  the  alleged 
profiteering  of  dealers  in  burnt  cork  at 
the  expense  of  players  in  Jazz-bands. 


"FOB    SALE, 

STANDARD  BABY. 

Lately  overhauled." 

Cape  Times. 
Inhuman,  we  call  it. 


THE  CONQUERING   CELT. 

[Mr.  ROBERT  O'LouGHiun,  writing  in  Tlu> 
Times  of  May  2nd,  observes,  "The  Celt  is 
tattooed  in  his  cradle  with  this  historic  belief 
in  his  race — a  free  Ireland."] 

THE  Sassenach,  stodgy  and  prosy, 
Lacks  any  distinguishing  mark  ; 

The  Semite  has  merely  been  nosey 
Eight  back  to  the  days  of  the  Ark  ; 

The  Teuton  proclaims  himself  edel 
And  points  to  his  family  tree ; 

But  the  Celt  is  tattoood  in  his  cradle 
With  "  Erin  the  Free." 

Some  races  inherit  a  stigma, 

And   some    find   a    spur    in    their 

past, 
But  Ireland's  ancestral  enigma 

Has  now  been  unravelled  at  last ; 
For  the  Celt,  the  original  Gaidel, 
Apart  from  his  proud  pedigree, 
Is  always  tattooed  in  his  cradle 
With  "Erin  the  Free." 

The  actual  process  of  branding 

I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe ; 
Some  themes  are  too  high  and  out- 
standing 

For  bards  of  the  doggerel  tribe ; 
But  patriot  minstrels  will  ladle 

Out  lauds  on  the  parents  who  see 
That  the  Celt  is  tattooed  in  his  cradle 
With  "Erin  the  Free." 


AT   THE    PLAY. 

"  JUDITH." 

THAT  Mr.  ARNOLD  BENNETT  was  actu- 
ated by  the  very  highest  motives  when 
ho  set  out  to  edit  the  Apocryphal  bcnp- 
tures  for  stage  purposes,  nobody  would 
dream  of  doubting.  It  is  the  more  un- 
fortunate that  by  making  the  rest  ot 
the  play  very  dull  he  should  havethrowu 
into  relief  certain  features  in  the  story 
of  Judith  which  the  original  author  had 
preferred  to  treat  with  a  commendable 
reticence. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  ancient 
version  Holofcrnes  made  a  feast  for 
Judith  "and  drank  much  more  wine 
than  he  had  drunk  at  any  time  in  one 
day  since  he  was  bom  ;  "  that  he  then 
lay  down  on  his  bed  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  that  Jitdith,  taking  advantage  of 
his  torpid  condition,  "approached  "  and 
cut  off  his  head  at  her  leisure  with  bis 
fauchion."  The  decency  of  this 


arrangement  is  easily  apparent ;  it  ob- 
viated the  necessity  for  wanton  allure- 
ments on  the  part  of  Judith  and  amorous 
advances  on  the  side  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Incidentally  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  assume  that  so  virile  a  warrior 
would  yield  to  nothing  short  of  intoxi- 
cation than  that  he  would  be  persuaded, 
while  still  remaining  sober,  to  take  a 
brief  rest  (on  the  ground  of  temporary 
indisposition)  and  so  go  like  a  lamb  tc 
the  slaughter,  as  he  does  in  the  play. 

Todo  Miss  LiLLAnMcCARTHY  justice 
she  went  through  a  scene  embarrassing 
alike  to  actors  and  audience  with  as 
much  dignity  and  aloofness  as  the  situ 
ation  admitted.    In  a  previous  scene 
there  had  been  one  rather  gratuitoui 
posture  which  we  might  perhaps  havi 
been  spared  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  from  tin 
moment  when  she  first  entered,  a  nobl< 
figure  in  her  robes  of  widowhood,  veiling 
all  but  the  oval  of  her  face,  pale  anc 
passionless,   she  played  with    a    fine 
restraint,  giving  us  confidence  in  he 
reserve  of  strength  and  never  once  allow 
ing  her  high  purpose  to  be  forgotten. 

It  was  not  her  fault  if,  in  the  nigh 
scene,  amid  a  generous  exposure  o 
physical  facts,  we  missed  the  less  palp 
able  atmosphere  of  impending  doom 
Certainly  the  Holofernes  of  Mr.  CLAUDE 
KING  never  for  a  moment  suggested  il 
I  admit  that  I  had  not  hitherto  seen  an 
Assyrian  officer  making  love  on  the  edg 
of  his  grave  and  so  had  no  exact  pre 
cedent  to  go  by,  but  this  officer,  wit! 
his  face  far  too  well  groomed  for  the  con 
elusion  of  a  heavy  banquet,  and  thos 
rather  anaemic  and  perfunctory  ges 
tures  of  endearment,  which  had  no 
thing  to  do  with  the  sombre  forces  o 
elemental  passion,  gave  no  hint  of  th 
sinister  workings  of  Fate. 

This   lack  of  atmosphere  pervade 


i  II  Q     Apart  from  Miss  MCCARTHY 

lr    THESIGER,  whose  performance  as 

3anoas   must    have    astonished    those 

vho  only  knew  him  on  the  stage  as  a 

rivolous  flaneur,  was  the  sole  charac- 

er  who  'conveyed   any   sense   ot    the 

rcneral  uncanniness  ot  things. 

"  Mr.  ARNOLD  BENNETT'S  own  novel- 

ies— the  very   rapid  fraternization  ot 

Judith's  little  Cockney  maid  with  the 

enemy;  her  own  inexplicable  love-at- 

first-sight   for   an  Ammonite  pervert; 

lie  laborious  pretentiousness  of  OztflS, 

he  Governor  of  Bethulia;  the  tedious 

garrulity  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and 

the  topical  reference,  in  the  manner  of 


MANUAL  EXERCISE. 
Bagoas  (MB.  THESIGEB).    "CANST  DO  THI 

WITH  THY  HANDS,  WOMAN?" 

Judith  (Miss  LILLAH  MCCARTHY).  "NAY 
MIGHTINESS,  THY  SLAVE  CAN  DO  NO  BETTET 
THAN  THIS  POOR  TRICK." 

pantomime,  to  the  "War  of  1914-1918  A.D 
— these  offered  no  great  improvemen 
on  the  original  narrative.  On  the  othe 
hand  his  neglect  to  show  us  the  head  o 
Holofernes,  which  constitutes  so  dra 
matic  a  property  in  the  Book  of  Judith 
was  a  noticeable  omission.  But  per 
haps  he  was  well-advised  to  leave  it  ou 
for  I  thought  I  detected  the  significan 
presence  of  Mr.  BILLING  in  the  stalls 
I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  ther 
was  a  Messenger  whose  refinement  o 
speech  greatly  struck  me.  He  sai 
that  he  came  from  Jerusalem,  but  h 
sounded  as  if  he  came  from  Balliol. 
_  O.S. 

"  A  party  of  police  have  been  stationed  i 
and  around  the  premises,  and  to-day  the 
number  were  augmented  by  a  party  i 
Scottish  Horse  Marines." — Cork  Pope?-. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  historic  un 
bobbing  up  again. 


14,  1919. 


C.K.S.    AND    U.S.A. 

THE  news  that  our  own  and  only 

K.  S. — the  "  Great  Clem  of  Litera- 

nre,"  and  the  "  Wee  Cham  of  Litera- 

ure,"  as  he  is  alternatively  and  at'l'ec- 

"onately  known   to  the    members   of 

ae  Johnson  Club — was  on  his  way  to 

Vmerica  aroused  the  liveliest  excitement 

mong  our  fellow- war-winners,  and  pre- 

aratious  on  a  grand  scale  were  made  for 

is  reception.  The  statue  of  Liberty  was 

ransformod   to   retenble   Mnemosyne 

pronounced  more  or  less  to  rhyme  with 

mousine),  the  mother  of  the  Muses, 

nd  a  bodyguard   of   poets,  novelists, 

vriters,    journalists    and    brainy   boys 

generally  was  drawn  up  on  the  quay. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Columbus  was 
hrough  the  Customs  these  formed  a 
irocession  and  escorted  him  to  his 
lotel,  where  a  private  suite  had  been 
ingageil,  with  hot  and  cold  ink  laid  on. 

At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Highbrow 
Club  in  the  evening  the  illustrious  visitor 
vas  the  principal  guest.  As  a  pretty 
30inplimenfc  the  floral  decorations  were 
\11  of  shamrock,  and  everything  in  the 
menu  was  Spherical,  or  nearly  so,  be- 
inning with  radishes  and  passing  on 
rissoles,  dumplings,  potatoes  and 
globe  artichokes,  plum  pudding  and 
;apioca.  Humorous  allusions  to  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Clemi-spheres 
were  of  constant  occurrence. 

In  response  to  the  toast  of  "Litera- 
ture, Ancient  and  Modern,"  coupled 
with  the  name  of  its  most  vigilant 
champion,  Mr.  SHORTER  said  that  he 
was  indeed  happy  to  be  on  soil  hallowed 
by  association  with  so  many  writers  of 
merit.  To  name  them  would  be  in- 
vidious, but  he  might  say  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  a  large  number  of 
them,  all  of  whom  had  testified  to  the 
value  which  they  set  upon  his  friend- 
ship. Although  he  looked  upon  him- 
self as  the  least  of  men  (cries  of  "  No, 
no  "),  yet  he  should  always  be  proud 
to  remember  that  some  of  his  criticisms 
had  not  fallen  on  stony  ground.  (Loud 
cheers.)  He  had  in  his  pocket  friendly 
letters  from  men  whose  eminence  would 
electrify  his  hearers.  (Sensation.)  He 
would  not  read  them  (moans  of  despair) 
because  that  would  be  to  break  the  seal 
of  secrecy.  (Loud  cheers  and  singing 
"  For  he 's  a  jolly  Shortfellow.") 

Mr.  SHORTER'S  main  purpose  is  to 
meet  the  best  American  minds  in 
friendly  intercourse  and  thus  to  pro- 
mote Britannico-Columbian  amity  and 
an  ,even  freer  interchange  of  ideas 
than  the  theatre  now  ensures.  To  this 
end  he  has  visited  or  will  visit  every 
place  of  importance,  including  the 
Bowery,  China  Town,  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Niagara, 
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Tuxedo,  Chicago,  tlio  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hunker's  Hill,  Milwaukee,  Cbautauqua 
the  Clover  Club,  Greenwich  Village  anc 
Troy. 

Mr.  SHOHTICK'S  visit  to  America  is 
otherwise  a  purely  private  one.  More 
Irish  than  the  Irish  though  he  is  known 
to  he,  he  lias  for  the  moment  sheathec 
his  shillelagh.  None  the  less,  the  con 
dition  of  Ireland  being  so  critical,  he 
hopes  to  address  a  few  meetings  on  the 
ispirations  of  his  adopted  country. 

Although  the  tour  is  of  this  private 
tharacter,  Mr.  SHORTKR  is  not  unpro- 
mred  to  record  his  opinions  as  thoj 
jccur  to  him  or  to  continue  to  nourisl 
lis  mind  on  the  latest  productions  ol 
he  human  intellect.  His  travelling 
mtourago  comprises  a  brace  of  highly- 
rained  typists,  a  librarian,  the  Keeper 
f  the  Paper-knife  and  a  faithful  steno- 
rapher  known  as  "Boswell,"  who  i 
'lodged  to  miss  none  of  the  Master's 
icta.  During  the  voyage  Mr.  SHORTER 
ad  the  services  of  a  special  Marconi 
perator,  so  that  he  might  receive  half 
ourly  bulletins  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ublishing  world, contents  of  theliterary 
apers,  deaths  of  editors  and  fellow- 
ritics,  now  knighthoods  and  so  forth, 
he  Atlantic,  on  the  whole,  did  not  dis- 
lease  him. 

Details  of  the  tour  which  have  already 
jached  home  indicate  that  its  success 

profound. 

At   Boston  Mr.   SHORTER,  althougl; 

s  visit  was  brief,  found  time  to  deliver 

s  famous  causerie,  "Men  of  Letters 

'horn  1  have  Influenced,"  with  special 

ference  to  GKOHGE  MEREDITH. 

At  Waterbury  (which  there  is  some 
;>ssibility  of  renaming  Shorterbury) 
le  great  critic  was  made  the  recipient 
i  an  address  of  welcome  and  a  watch. 

At  Pittsburg    the    freedom   of    the 
•irnegie  Libraries  all  over  the  world 
inferred  upon  him  by  the  famous 
Ira-master. 

At  Ilaworth    (Minn.)  Mr.  SHORTER 
jesented  the  postmaster  with  an  auto- 
fiiphod  copy  of  his  magnum  opus  on  the 
DBS. 

At    Salt    Lake   City   he   enchanted 
to  Mormon  Elders  by  anecdotes  of 
'.  lACKKu AY'S  relations  with  their  name- 
ihe  London  publisher. 

At,  1'eoria  (111.)  he  kept  his  audience 
i  roars  by  recounting  the  good  sayings 
(  his  critical  confrere,  Sir  WILLIAM 

I'Hl'.UTSON  NlCOLT,. 

U  Philadelphia  a  very  old  man,  who 

<1  to  be   a  younger  brother  of 

K  EocliKster  (in  Jane  Eyre),  publicly 

(•ed    the   illustrious   visitor   and 

brrowed  two  dollars. 

The  rumour  that  Mr.  SHORTER  is  to 

1    appointed   as   our   Ambassador  in 

wshington  must  not  bo  too  lightly 

d  missed.     America  often  sends  us  a 


WITHIN    THE    LAW? 


man  of  letters — LOWELL,  for  example, 
and  HAY.  Why  should  we  not  return 
,he  compliment  ?  It  would  be  a  better 
appointment  than  many  that  could  be 
named. 

The  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  at 
lome  the  absence  of  Mr.  SHORTER  in 
America  is  seriously  felt.  Fleet  Street 
wears  a  bereaved  air  and  Dublin  is  con- 
scious of  a  poignant  loss.  As  for  our 
authors,  they  are  in  a  state  of  dismay ; 
some,  it  is  true,  like  mice  when  the  cat 
s  away,  are  taking  liberties,  but  most 
are  paralysed  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
vatchful  eye  is  not  there,  the  hand,  so 
nstant  to  blame  or  praise,  is  resting. 
3ven  publishers,  normally  an  insensi- 
tive race,  are  shaken,  and  books  that 
vere  to  have  been  issued  have  been 
leld  back.  For  what  is  the  use  of 
>ringing  out  new  books  if  C.  K.  S.  is 
not  hero  to  pass  definitive  comments 
upon  them  before  their  ink  is  dry? 


England's  loss  is,  however,  America's 
gain.  A  new  cocktail  has  been  named 
after  him. 


The  Peace  Treaty. 

What  really  impressed  the  Germans 
most  of  all  with  the  power  of  the  Big 
Four  was  the  third  clause  of  Section  3, 
as  given  in  the  Press  : — 

"  LEFT  BANK  OF  TUB  RHINE. 

.  .  .  Germany  must  not  maintain  or  con- 
struct any  fortifications  less  than  fifty  kilo- 
mitres  to  the  East  of  the  Rhine." 
Even  WILHELM  himself  never  succeeded 
in  reversing  the  course  of  this  famous 
river.  

"  The  fifth  issue  of  The  Indian  Year  Book 
is  issued  a  little  later  than  the  earlier  editions. 
For  this  the  Editor  would  ask  immunity." 
Preface  to  "  Tlic  Indian  Year  Book." 

Granted.  Mr.  Punch  invariably  adopts 
the  same  order  of  procedure  in  regard 
to  his  own  publications. 
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MORE    ALLEVIATIONS. 

THE  late  JAMES  PAYS,  who,  as  is  well  known,  waged  a 
merciless  war  against  sham  admiration  in  literature,  hap- 
pened one  day  to  hear  me  quote  that  tremendous  fellow 
SIBRANUUS  SCHAFNAKUBGENSIS.  The  particular  lines  I  mean 
are  those  in  which  he  says  : — 

"Then  I  went  indoors,  brought  out  a  loaf, 
Half  a  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis  ; 
Lay  on  the  grass  and  forgot  the  oaf 
Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Rabelais." 

Mr.  PAYN  remarked  sharply  : — 

"It  would  cost  him  some  trouble  to  find  one.  I've 
never  found  a  jolly  chapter  of  EABELAIS  in  my  life,  and 
what 's  more  I  mean  to  say  so  some  day  and  watch  the 
faces." 

Well,  Mr.  PAYN  believed  in  stating  his  own  views  truth- 
fully.    No   doubt    the    necessity   of   finding  a  rhyme   foi 
"Chablis"  had  something  to  do  with  the  appearance  01 
EABELAIS'  name  at  the  end  of  that  line.     But  that  cannol 
have  been  the  reason  why  POPE,  being  under  no  compulsion 
of  rhyme,  brought  EABELAIS  into  his  lines: — 
"  0  thou  !  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstafi  or  Gulliver  ! 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy-chair." 

I  don't  much  care  whether  I  have  quoted  correctly  or  not. 
I  suggested  last  week  in  these  columns  that  one  might  bo 
allowed,  as  a  compensation  for  advancing  years,  to  use  one's 
quotations  without  fastidious  regard  for  their  accuracy. 
On  consideration  I  don't  see  why  this  liberty  should  not  be 
even  further  extended.  I  can  see  ("  in  my  mind's  eye, 
Horatio  ")  whole  masterpieces  coming  within  its  scope  and 
yielding  with  a  sufficiently  bad  grace  to  a  courageous  can- 
dour like  JAMES  PAYN'S.  Why  should  Don  Quixote,  for  in- 
stance, tyrannise  over  us?  He  has  had  a  good  inniifgs,  in 
the  course  of  which,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge,  he  has 
been  enormously  helped  by  his  henchman,  Sancho  Panza, 
a  fellow  of  infinite  wit,  no  doubt.  There  are  however 
readers  who  set  up  these  two  as  idols  and  would  compel  us 
to  kneel  to  them,  especially  when  Sancho  receives  the  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  of  Barataria.  I  acknowledge  I  am 
a  constant  devotee  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  Sancho,  but  it 
is  conceivable  that  there  are  people  who  have  no  liking  for 
them.  Let  such,  if  they  are  old  enough,  proclaim  it,  as 
JAMES  PAYN  did  his  opinion  about  EABELAIS'  fun. 

I  should  like  to  bring  certain  long  poems  of  universal 
renown  within  the  scope  of  my  principle.  What  about 
Paradise  Lost  ?  Did  any  woman,  except  perhaps  GEORGE 
ELIOT,  ever  read  it  throughout  unless  under  scholastic 
compulsion  ?  I  doubt  it ;  her  sense  of  humour  would  not 
allow  her  to.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  lines,  de- 
scribing the  simple  amusements  of  our  first  parents : 

"About  them  frisking  played 
All  beasts  of  the  earth  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den. 
Sporting  the  lion  ramped,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
Gambolled  before  them  ;  the  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and  wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis." 

Now,  if  anybody  does  not  like  MILTON'S  fun,  why  in  the 
name  of  a  "lithe  proboscis,"  should  he  not  say  so— in  his 
mature  middle-age? 


'  There  is  a  shamelessness  among  many  in  both  high  and  low  life 
Cf(Vehement  protest'     'rho  «•*«,  with  «»ny  ^ems  to  be 

e  vergc  °f  decency 


We  have  noticed   a  few  who  have   had   quite  a  narrow 
escape. 


WAY    OUT. 

(Thoughts  on  leaving  the  Crystal  Palace.) 
A  BRIGADIER  or  two  beside  the  portal 

To  cry  to  me  with  anguish  half  disguised, 
"Hail  and  farewell,  O  brother!  pomp  is  mortal" — 
Something,  I  fancied,  something  of  this  sort  '11 

Happen  to  me  when  I  'm  demobilised. 

That  was  an  error.     Not  a  drum  was  sounded ; 

No  personage,  no  panoply,  no  pep  ; 
Only  a  single  private  who  expounded 
My  pathway  out,  and  I  went  forth  dumbfounded ; 

Merely  remembering  to  mind  the  step. 

Nothing  spectacular  and  nothing  solemn; 

No  company  of  men  that  I  might  drill, 
And  either  tick  'em  off  or  else  extol  'em 
And  give  'em  "  Facing  left,  advance  in  column," 

And  leave  "em  marching,  marching  onwards  till 

They  butted  into  something.     Never  a  blooming 

Ultimate- kit-inspection  as  I  passed, 
Nor  sound  of  Sergeant-majors'  voices  booming, 
Nor  weary  stance  while  aides-de-camp  were  funnii<_<, 
Not  even  a  practice  lire-drill  at  the  last. 

And  that 's  the  end.     To-morrow  I  '11  awaken 
To  meet  a  world  of  doubtfulness  and  gloom, 
By  orders  and  by  Adjutants  forsaken, 
And  none  to  tell  what  action  should  bo  taken, 
If  any,  through  what  channels,  and  by  whom. 

But  dreams  remain  amidst  the  new  disaster: 

There  shall  be  visions  when  the  firelight  burns — 
Squads  of  recruits  for  ever  doubling  faster, 
Fresh  clothing-issues  from  the  Quartermaster 
And  audit  boards  and  absentee  returns. 

I  shall  forget  awhile  civilian  fashions 

And  watch  the  P.T.  merchants  on  the  square, 
And  polish  tins  and  soothe  the  Colonel's  passions, 
And  mount  the  guard  and  go  and  see  the  rations 
And  bid  departed  days  be  "  as  you  were." 

And  souvenirs  !    I  know  there  are  a  number 

Who  stuff  their  homes  with  memories  of  dread ; 
The  ancient  hat-stand  in  the  hall  encumber 
With  Pickelhaubes  and  delight  to  slumber 

With  heaps  of  nasty  nose-caps  round  their  bed. 

Not  I,  the  bard.     When  delicately  suited 
I  move  again  amid  the  mufti  swarms, 
Since  trophies  from  the  Front  may  be  disputed, 
I  '11  flaunt  the  only  spoils  that  I  have  looted, 

My  little  library  of  Army  forms.  EVOK. 

"  Rantzau's  Insolent  Act." 
Under  this  heading  The  Daily  Mail  states  that  before 

ntering  the  Trianon  Palace  Hotel  to  meet  the  Allies,  Count 
BROCKDORFF-EANTZAU  took  "  a  last  deliberate  puff  at  his 
cigarette,"  and  "  dropped  it  on  the  steps,  in  the  middle  of 
a  group  of  Allied  officials."  We  understand  that  our  con- 
temporary feels  that  it  would  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  Germany's  political  and  economic  position  had  the 
Count  humbly  extinguished  the  cigarette  and  placed  it  in 

is  waistcoat-pocket  for  future  use. 

"Spitable  offices  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  Pe;i:.-' 
delegates."— Evening  Paper. 

.t  is  the  truest  hospitality  to  make  provision  for  your  guests 
)eculiarities. 
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First  Reveller.  "I  SAY,  WHAT  STUNT  is  Tins?    A  BIBTHDAY  OR  SOMETHING?" 
Second  ditto.  "DuNNO;  FANCY  IT'S  SOMEBODY'S  BAG." 

First  ditto.   "SHOULDN'T  ONE  BAY   'CHEERIO*  TO  THE  BLIGHTER?" 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

The  Chartered  Adventurer  (SKEFFINGTON)  is  what  AGNES 

hdTjOEKTON  CASTLE  rather  pleasantly  call  their  latest  hero, 

'i'1-fiici'   O'Flaherty,   impecuuious   gentleman   of    fortune, 

>ver  and   general  exponent   of   the   picturesque  arts   of 

jrnance.     In  a  special  sense  indeed,  since  you  have  him 

ot  only  adventuring  for  fame  and  fortune,  but,  as  a  by- 

roduct,  turning   his  exploits  into  material  for  a  worked- 

ut  early-Victorian  novelist,  whose  "  ghost "  he  had,  in  a 

lore  than  usually  impecunious  moment,  consented  to  be- 

>me.     I  found  this  same  unfortunate  author,  gravelled  for 

•ck  of  sensational  matter,  at  once  the  most  entertaining 

id  original  figure  in  the  book,  whose  course  is,  to  tell  the 

utli,  marked  otherwise  by  no  very  conspicuous  freshness. 

he  particular   adventure  to  which    O'Flaherty   and   his 

>mp;mion,  Lord  Marlowe,  are  here  devoted,  is  concerned 

ith  the  intrigues  of  Madame  la  duchesse  DE  BERKI  on 

;half  of  her  son,  as  dc  jure  King  of  France,  under  the  title 

Charles  X.    They  provide  an  environment  singularly  apt 

r  such  affairs  ;    the  "wild  venture"  and  the  abortive, 

rgotten  rising  in  which  it  culminated  give  colour  to  a 

ultitude  of  dashing  exploits.     In  themselves,  however, 

lese  follow  what  might  be  called  common  form,  showing 

ie  two  young  men  exposed   to  a  sufficiency  of  danger 

ill  exhibiting  that  blend  of  folly  and  gallantry  expected 

their   situation.     As  to   the   former   quality,   when,    I 

onder,  will  the  heroes  of  romantic  fiction  learn  that  the 

pretty   youth,"    with    Mashing    eyes   contradicted  by   a 


manner  of  singular  modesty,  is  really — well,  what  com- 
mon folk  could  have  known  her  for  in  the  first  glance? 
To  sum  up,  I  should  call  The  Chartered  Adventurer  ad- 
mirable for  almost  anyone  else's  writing,  but  just  a  little 
below  the  best  Castilian  standard. 


The  Pagan  (METHUBN)  certainly  deserves  to  be  called 
one  of  the  uncommon  stories.  Whether  it  will  be  a  popular 
success  is  of  course  a  different  matter.  At  least  it  confirms 
my  previous  suspicion,  that  Mr.  CHARLES  INGE  is  a  novelist 
who  takes  his  art  seriously  and  is  not  afraid  of  originality. 
The  moral  of  his  tale,  which  perhaps  hardly  needs  much 
enforcing  to-day,  is — don't  be  too  much  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  the  superman,  and  especially  don't  try  to  go  one 
better.  That  was  the  attempt  that  broke  up  the  happy 
home  where  John  Witherson  had  lived  with  his  wife,  his 
infant  son  and  his  mother  and  sister-in-law  (too  many  ;  but 
that  is  beside  the  point).  John  had  been  a  school- 
master, old  style,  teaching  in  the  ancient  faiths,  muscular 
Christianity,  play-the-game,  sportsmanship  and  the  rest. 
But  about  half-way  through  the  War  the  apparent  invinci- 
bility of  brutal  force  began  to  rattle  John's  nerves.  It  rattled 
them  so  much  that  he  eventually  sold  his  school,  moved 
his  household,  including  the  in-laws,  to  Suburbia,  and 
set  up,  in  partnership  with  two  others  of  like  mind,  as  in- 
structor of  youth,  after  the  jungle  law  of  ruthless  efficiency. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  proposed  also  to  turn  the  infant 
Witherson  into  a  prospective  superman  by  giving  him  toy- 
tigers  and  brief  lectures  on  the  rewards  of  frightfulness. 
Whereat  the  mother,  finding  her  protests  disregarded,  dried 
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her  eyes  and  set  herself  to  fill  the  poor  child's  infrequent 
leisure  with  anti-toxin  injections  of  the  higher  morality  as 
conveyed  in  the  poetry  of  TENNYSON.  You  now  take  my 
meaning  when  I  speak  of  Mr.  INGE  as  sufficiently  single- 
minded  to  brave  some  danger  of  unintentional  humour. 
Eeally  my  sketch  has  done  less  than  justice  to  a  story  that 
will  hold  your  interest,  if  only  for  the  sincerity  with  which 
it  is  handled  ;  for  myself  1  was  first  impatient,  then  deri- 
sive, finally  curious  to  know  how  it  was  going  to  end.  I 
rather  think  this  sounds  like  a  victory  for  Mr.  INGE. 

It  will  add  a  new  terror  to  the  Peace  if  everybody  who 

has  done  A  Year  of  Public  Life  (CONSTAHLE)  in  or  about 

Whitehall    is    to    make    r  "~ 

hook   about   it.     Not   tha 

Mrs.  C.  S.  PEEL  does  no 

deserve  well  of  her  country 

She  is  evidently  a  capabl 

person  and   hustled   abou 

the  country  for  the  Ministn 

of  Food  to  some  purpose 

before  the  days  of  compul 

sory  rationing.   Her  genera 

idea  seems  to  be  that  simpli 

folk   are   tremendously  in 

terested  in  the  most  trivia 

and  indirect  details  of  im- 
portant folk.    So  she  wil 

tell  you   how   Sir    HENKY 

EEW  and  Mr.  ULICK  WIN- 
TOUR  were  fond  of  tea  (Sir 

HENRY  liked  a  bun  as  well); 

how   Mr.   KENNEDY  JONES 

once  lent  her  his  car ;  how 

Lord  DEVONPORT,  asked  if 
biscuits  were  included  in 
the  voluntary  cereal  ration, 
said  firmly,  "  Yes,  they 
are  "  ;  how  the  chauffeur 
suddenly  put  on  the  brake 
and  she  bumped  into  "  poor 
M.  FAIDIDES  " ;  how  she 
"  visited  Bath  twice  and 
bought  a  guide-book,"  in- 
formation from  which  she 
retails ;  how  secretaries  of 
Ministers  came  out  to  say 
that  Ministers  would  see 
her  in  a  few  moments  ;  and 
bow,  beyond  and  above  all, 
;he  QUEEN,  when  she  in- 
spected Westminster  Bridge  • 

dtchen,  asked  of  a  certain  substance, "  What 's  that  ?  "  and 
Princess  MARY  at  once  replied,  "Maize"  (just  like  that). 
Ihis  kind  of  anecdote,  by  the  way,  which  our  long-suffering 
Koyal  Family  has  to  endure  in  the  Press  might  very  well  be 
made  actionable  under  a  new  lese-majeste  law.  There  are 
better  things  than  this  in  the  book,  but  on  balance  I  don't 
really  think  it  establishes  a  fair  case  for  existence.  The  most 
interesting  thing  in  it  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  canteen 
systems  at  the  Henault  and  Citroen  works  near  Paris 


, 

deals  with  German  revolutionary  machinations  in  the  Orion 
It  fails  because  it  moves  too  rapidly  and  covers  far  too  muc 
ground.  The  writer  has  neither  the  gift  nor  the  genera 
information  necessary  for  this  class  of  adventurous  fictior 
Her  genius  lies  in  her  power  of  reproducing  the  atmospher 
of  crime  and  intrigue ;  but  her  Orient  and  her  Orientals  seem 
to  have  lost  their  hold  on  the  reader's  imagination.  And 
venture  to  remind  her  that  it  is  fatal  in  this  kind  of  story  t( 
replace  known  facts  by  unnecessary  fiction  ;  for  example,  t 
speak,  as  she  does,  of  a  German  warship  in  the  Indian  Ocea 
as  the  Blilcher,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  that  particula 
vessel  was  elsewhere.  It  will  be  easily  understood  tha 
she  gives  us  a  hero  who  wins  his  heart's  desire,  and  numer 

ous  plotters  of  various  na 
tionalities  who  are  all  safely 
foiled,  the  entire  romanc 
being     conducted    with    a 
ladylike     absence    of    th 
bloodshed  that  usually  ac 
companies     this    class    o 
fiction.     That    is    its    t 
recommendation. 


There  is  a  great  falling  off  in  quality  as  between  The 
{omtmg  Man  and  the  anonymous  authoress's  latest  effort, 
Ike  Man  Who  Tried  Everything  (HUTCHINSON),  a  fact  which 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  brief  time  elapsin* 
between  its  appearance  and  that  of  its  immediate  fore- 
runner,  1  he  Man  from  Trinidad.  Her  new  book  is  a  war 
,ory— an  exacting  form  of  fiction  in  any  event— and 


The  fact  that  The  Pear 
(BLACKWELL)  is  describee 
in  its  sub-title  as  "  A  Story 
of  School  and  Oxford  Life,' 
may  perhaps  somewhal 
mislead  you.  Let  me  there- 
fore hasten  to  explain  thai 
the  school  is  for  girls,  anc 
the  Oxford  life  is  that  en- 
joyed by  wearers  of  what- 
ever may  be  the  modern 
substitute  for  skirts.  Not 
too  immediately  modern  in- 
deed, as  the  events  fall 
within  the  period  of  the 
South  African  war,  a  fact 
;hat  will,  of  course,  much 
ncrease  their  appeal  for 
;hose  whose  Oxford  me- 
mories belong  to  the  same 
ipoch.  But  it  is  naturally 
,  book  difficult  for  the  male 
reviewer  to  appraise  with 
exactitude.  All  I  can  say, 
)eing  unconversant  with 
)he  domestic  politics  of  a 
adies'  college,  is  that  I 
should  imagine  Miss  WIKI- 

FRED  TAYLOR  to  have  given 

a  remarkably  true  picture  of  existence  therein  ;  its  mixture 
of  academic  ambition,  sentiment,  religious  fervour  and  party 
spirit  seems  (as  was  to  be  expected)  pretty  much  as  we 
knew  it  in  the  masculine  camp.  The  chief  point  of  differ- 
ence appears  to  be  that  Miss  TAYLOR'S  heroine,  Janet,  and 
her  friends  (all  pleasantly  individual)  are  naturally  thrown 
a  good  deal  more  upon  themselves  than  is  the  case  with 
their  more  fortunate  brothers.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
book's  success.  Girl-graduates,  past,  present  and  to  come, 
will  of  course  buy  it ;  while  in  that  other  Oxford,  now  so 
happily  re-awakening,  I  can  fancy  it  being  read  with  all 
the  curiosity  that  naturally  attaches  to  revelations  of  the 
unknown  land.  

From  a  report  of  the  Cippenham  inquiry  :— 
' '  Witness :  '  Oh  ,1  have  a  hide  like  a  rhinorocerus. '  "— Evening  I',qicr. 
This  pachyderm  is  new  to  us. 


Urchin  (contemptuously).  "Him!    YEB  MOTHER  TAKES  IN  WASHIN'!" 
Neighbour.  "WELL,  YEB  DIDN'T  S'POSE   SHE'D  LEAVE   IT   HANOIN' 

AHT  OVERNIGHT  UNLESS   YOUR  FARVER  WAS    IN  PRISON,    DID  YEH  ?  " 
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CHARIVARIA. 

"  WE  tlioughfc  it  was  to  be  a  Peace 

•.inference,"     remark*     the     Jicrliiiff 

sadly.     Instead  of  which  it 

1  out  to  be  another  Diet  of  Worms. 

'    "  Wanted  a  Dock  Examiner,"  says  a 

[echnical  paper  advertisement.    Now  if 

had  only  wanted  a  Duke  examiner 

vo'havo  the  very  man  in  mind. 

*••;* 

•  •nil  correspondents  have  written 

o  The  Ddili/   H-i'in-fss  asking  whether 

is  not  unlucky  to  be  married  on  a 

riday.     Our  own  experience  is  that  it 

I,  make  much   difference  which 

is.  *  * 

We  learn  on  good  authority  that  an 
innan  recently  flew 
•oin  Newfoundland  to 
le  English  coast,  but 
n  mediately  returned 
3  he  considered  that 
10  weather  was  un- 
.vourable  for  landing, 
s  the  whole  affair 
;  to  have  been 
ushed  up  it  is  thought 
iat  he  wasof  American 
Ltionality. 

*  %  -'.: 

"A  seasonable  dish," 

ys  Household  Hints, 
is  crab  an  gratis." 
fe  can  only  say  that 
.  our  own  experience 

never  seems  to  be  in 
(aeon  at  the  smartest 
Istaurants. 


might   have   the   indentations  as  me- 
mentos. „.  * 
* 

Owing  to  the  inflated  prico  of  silver, 
a  contemporary  points  out,  the  shilling 
now  contains  only  ten-pence  half-penny 
worth  of  silver.  More  important  how- 
ever is  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  in- 
flated cheek  of  dairymen,  it  only  con- 
tains three  pennyworth  of  milk. 
*  * 

"  Singing,"  says  Dr.  HENRY  COWARD, 
"is  a  valuable  preventive  against  in- 
fluenza." It  is  also  known  that  certain 
streptococci  have  an  intense  dislike  to 
the  trombone.  ...  + 

The  parishioners  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  South  Acton,  are  invited  by 
the  clergy  to  say  what  they  would  like 


An  American  Army 

has  discovered  that  sea-sickness 
(iginates  in  the  ears.  This  confirms 
le  did  theory  that  persons  who  sleep 

'h  both  ears  pressed  against  the 
jllow  are  never  sea-sick. 

:;:      :;: 

Presents  given  prior  to  engagements, 
ivs  Judge  CLUED,  are  in  the  nature  of 
lit  and  cinnot  bo  recovered.  Once 

igler  is  safely  booked  a  different 
Miation  arises.     ...  $ 
'  * 

I  am  confident,"  writes  "  J.  E.  P." 

//  Mail,  "that  nineteen  out 

•nty  men  do  not  know  what  they 

i   do  on  being  bitten   by  a  mad 

The  common  practice  of  trying 

•  the  dog  back  is  admittedly  in- 

''•'•  *  * 

* 

The  London   County  Council   have 

••'1  not  to   remove  tbe  marks  of 

^u  done  by  aircraft  to  the  base  of 

ara's  Needle.    It  seems  that  they 

I  vt3  also  had  to  refuse  the  request  of 

curio-hunters  who  asked  if  they 


Boxer  (amidst  a  babel  of  advice).  "Loox  'EBB — CHUCK  IT!    I  GOT  DEMOBILISED 

AS  A  ONE-MAN  BUSINESS." 


violence"  has  caused  much  annoyance, 
and  the  famous  police  chief  is  to  bo 
asked  to  receive  a  deputation  of  London 
burglars  to  discuss  the  point. 

Under  no  circumstances,  says  a 
medical  leaflet,  should  flies  be  allowed 
in  the  bouse.  If  they  knock  at  the 
front-door  and  then  rush  past  you,  send 
for  a  policeman.  .,,  + 
* 

A  Streatharn  resident  is  offering  a 
reward  of  ten  shillings  for  the  return  of 
a  "ginger"  cat  which  has  been  lost. 
As  the  owner  has  shown  no  other 
traces  of  the  effect  of  the  hot  weather 
the  authorities  have  decided  not  to 
pursue  the  case.  ;|<  ... 

'   :, 

Things  are  coming  to  a  pretty  pass  in 
Ireland.  Just  because 
a  man  attempted  to 
murder  somebody  in 
County  Armagh  the 
police  have  threatened 
to  arrest  him. 
*  * 

An  ex-special  con- 
stable, relating  his  ex- 
periences in  a  weekly 
magazine,  mentions 
that  he  once  found  a 
perfectly  good  alarum- 
clock  on  the  doorstep 
of  a  neighbour's  house. 
Further  investigation 
would,  no  doubt,  have 
resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  milk-jug 
on  the  bedroom  mantel- 
piece. #  .„ 


to  be  preached  to  about.  The  little 
boy  who  wrote  that  he  would  like  a 
sermon  on  the  proper  way  to  feed 
white  rats  is  still  hopeful. 

It  appears  that  a  Wallasey  licensee, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  customers,  sent 
a  sample  of  Government  ale  to  be  ana- 
lysed. We  understand  that  the  analyst 

reported  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

*  * 

"  I  don't  go  to  the  pictures,"  says 
Mr.  H.  G.  WELLS.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  Academy  or  the  cinema  is 
meant,  but  it  shows  that  the  famous 
novelist  is,  after  all,  only  human,  like 
so  many  of  us.  ...  * 

As  a  result  of  high  prices,  says  The 
Daily  Express,  ladies  may  now  be  seen 
at  Longchamps  without  stockings.  We 
have  noticed  similar  signs  of  the  high 
price  of  ladies'  dresses  in  this  country. 

:;:     * 

'•',- 

Sir  NEVILLE  MACKEADY'S  statement 
that  "  burglars  to-day  often  resort  to 


"  A  young  man  should 
kiss  a  girl  on  either  the  left  or  the  right 
cheek,"  says  a  writer  on  hygiene  in  a 
weekly  paper.  As  the  option  of  either 
cheek  is  given,  many  young  men  will 
no  doubt  hesitate  between  the  two. 

*..  ••• 

An  evening  paper  reports  that  a  live 
shell  was  found  "  laying  "  in  an  open 
field  near  Southern!.  This  seems  a  sure 
sign  that  the  nesting-season  is  now  in 
full  swing,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  we 
did  not  think  of  this  method  of  shell- 
production  during  the  War. 

*    :;: 
* 

"No  honest  German,"  says  Herr 
SCHEIDEMANN,  "  can  possibly  sign  the 
Peace  Treaty."  The  best  plan,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  call  for  volunteers  and  take 
the  risk  as  to  qualification. 


From  a  recent  law-report : — 
"  I  say  '  Civis  Britannicus  Sam.'  " 

Evening  Paper. 

It  is  proposed,  we  understand,  to  adopt 
this  as  the  motto  of  the  Anglo-American 
Union. 
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BREST-BUCHAREST-VERSAILLES. 

OH,  those  were  paliny  days  at  Brest ! 

You  had  no  sort  of  scruples  then  ; 
You  knelt  at  ease  on  Eussia's  chest, 

Dipped  in  her  blood  your  iron  pen, 
Dictated  terms  the  most  abhorrent 
And  made  her   sign   her  own  death- 
warrant. 

At  Bucharest  'twas  much  the  same : 
You  had  Eoumania  under  heel ; 

No  pity  here  nor  generous  shame, 
But  just  the  argument  of  steel, 

The  logic  of  the  butcher's  knife— 

And  so  she  signed  away  her  life. 

These  object-lessons  learnt  by  rote, 
As  once  we  learnt  your  poison-gas, 

Your  pupils  now  are  shocked  to  note 
How  Teuton  wits,  a  little  crass, 

Mistake  for  rude  assault  and  battery 

Our  imitation's  feeble  flattery. 

We  could  not  copy,  line  for  line, 
The  perfect  models  made  by  you  ; 

Yet  the  ideals  they  enshrine 

We  dimly  strove  to  keep  in  view, 

Trying  to  draft,  with  broad  effect, 

The  kind  of  Peace  that  you  'd  expect. 

Our  efforts  miss  the  cultured  touch 
By  which  we  saw  your  own  inspired 

They  leave — beside  the  model — much, 
Oh  very  much  to  be  desired  ; 

We  've  no  excuse  except  to  say 

We  were  not  built  the  German  way. 

But  why  these  wails   and   tears    and 

whines? 

I  must  assume  that  they  are  bluff, 
That,  as  compared  with  your  designs, 

You  find  our  terms  are  easy  stuff, 
And,  with  your  tongue   against  youi 

cheek, 
You  '11  sign  the  lot  within  a  week. 

_       O.S. 

THE  BEETLE  OF  BUDA-PESTH. 

AN  UNRECORDED  EPISODE  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR. 

THE  War  being  now  practically  a 
an  end  and  Austria-Hungary  irrevoc 
ably  broken  up,  I  am  able  to  recount 
an  adventure,  in  which  I  was  involved 
that  occurred  at  Buda-Pesth  in   the 
second  week  of  August,  1914. 

Seated  at  a  caf6  on  the  famous  Franz 
Josef  Quai,  I  was  sipping  coffee,  after  ar 
excellent  lunch,  with  Frederick,  whose 
surname  I  will  not  mention  in  case  '. 
get  into  trouble  for  relating  the  inci 
dent  before  Peace  is  actually  signed 
The  sun  shone  joyously  down  upon  the 
kaleidoscope   of   gaily   dressed   peopU 
promenading  by  the  cool  waters  of  the 
Danube,  and  we  sat  engrossed — I  in 
the  charm,  of  the  scene,  and  Frederick 
in    that    of   individual    beauties   who 
passed  to  and  fro. 

Suddenly  I  noticed  that  he  was  star- 


intently upon  the  ground  a  few 
yawls  in  front  of  him.  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Perceive,"  he  replied  in  a  very 
serious  tone, "  a  small  beetle  of  the  order 
of  Coleoptera  making  its  way  across 
the  pavement  ?  " 

"  I  do  perceive  it,"  I  replied ;  "  but 
what  about  it  ?  " 

"  Does  it  not  occur  to  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
thing  that  that  beetle  should  have  al- 
ready travelled  six  feet  across  the  most 
crowded  promenade  in  Buda-Pesth 
without  having  been  trodden  on?' 

Being  used  to  Frederick  I  do  not 
take  him  too  seriously  and  made  no 
reply,  intending  to  brush  .the  incident 
aside,  but  I  found  my  gaze  continually 
returning  to  Coleoptevon,  conscious  of 
that  peculiar  fascination  which  attracts 
one  to  impending  tragedy.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  just  left  the  cafe 
and  was  hurrying  across  the  promenade 
to  catch  the  little  steamer  which  was 
due  to  leave  in  ten  minutes  for  Ofon. 
It  was  also  evident  to  any  thinking 
individual  that  there  must  be  some 
extraordinarily  urgent  reasori  for  his 
wishing  to  catch  the  boat  which  justi- 
fied him  in  taking  the  awful  risks  which 
he  was  incurring.  The  position  was 
full  of  human  interest  and  I  became  as 
intrigued  as  Frederick. 

It  seemed  that  Coleopteron  was  under 
some  divine  protection  which  enabled 
him  to  elude  so  large  a  crowd.  One 
lady  stepped  right  on  him,  but  appar 
ently,  by  a  piece  of  brilliant  footwork, 
he  managed  to  get  in  the  arch  between 
the  sole  and  the  heel  and  so  survive. 
Another  promenader  brushed  him  with 
his  boot  and  knocked  him  over,  bul 
he  doggedly  continued  on  his  way. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated beating  of  my  heart  and  noticed 
that  Frederick  was  perspiring  freely. 

Half-way  across  the  twenty-foot  pave 
ment  Coleopteron  was  sniffed  at  by  a 
dog  and  our  hearts  stopped  beating,  bul 
again  he  was  saved  by  the  fact  that  the 
dog  was  on  a  chain  and  just  hadn't  time 
to  eat  him  before  he  was  dragged  aftei 
his  mistress. 

I  noticed  now  that  Frederick's  eyes 
were  protruding  from  his  head  and  tha 
he  was  muttering  to  himself.     I  too 
felt  the  strain  telling  upon  me.    A  shril 
whistle  from  the  little  steamer  warning 
passengers  to  hurry  up  was  immediatel; 
responded  to  by  Coleopteron,  who  in 
creased  his  speed  to  the  utmost,  when 
suddenly  Frederick's   trembling   hanr 
caught  mine. 

"  Look !  "  he  said,  and,  following  hi 
gaze,  I  saw  approaching  twelve  gen 
darmes.  We  did  not  speak ;  we  did  no 
need  to  invite  each  other's  views ;  ou 
minds  had  but  a  single  thought  — 


Coleopteron  could  not  possibly  escape 
wenty  -  four  Hungarian  Government 
loots. 

On  scurried  our  little  friend  and  on 
ame  the  gendarmes.  I  was  conscious 
f  a  feeling  of  physical  sickness,  and 
"rederick  groaned  aloud.  As  the  dread- 
ul  moment  of  contact  approached  we 
hut  our  eyes  tight  and  each  gripped 
he  other's  hand.  How  long  we  re- 
named like  this  I  cannot  tell,  for  we 
were  both  afraid  to  look  and  see  the 
iny  smudge  on  the  pavement  indicat- 
ng  a  hero's  end  ;  but  eventually,  by 
nutual  arrangement,  we  opened  our 
:yes,  and  then  we  saw — not  a  smudge, 
)ut  Coleopteron  still  advancing  quite 
jnconcerned.  It  was  a  miracle. 

I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  cried 
Frederick,  to  the  amazement  of  those 
,itting  about  us  outside  the  cafe,  "  I 
5hall  go  mad! "and, leaping  up  from  his 
seat,  he  rushed  across  the  promenade 
,nd,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  picture- 
postcard  of  some  Hungarian  beauty,  he 
coaxed  Coleopteron  to  walk  on  to  it, 
hen  bore  him  triumphantly  back  and 
deposited  him  upon  the  leaf  of  a  palm 
which  overhung  our  table. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  little  steamer 
whistled  again  and  left  the  quay. 

Frederick  remained  silent  for  some 
iime  as  befits  a  man  who  has  saved  a 
ife,  and  then  arose  to  have  a  look  at 
!oleopteron  and  doubtless  to  make  him- 
self better  known  to  the  little  hero ; 
aut  to  his  pained  surprise  Coleopteron 
was  not  to  be  found.  All  over  that 
palm  he  searched  in  vain  and  on  the 
door  ;  then  suddenly  he  emitted  a  gur- 
gling sound  and  I  saw  that  he  was  in 
the  grip  of  deep  emotion.  There  was 
a  look  on  his  face  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  I  anxiously  asked  him  what 
had  happened.  For  some  time  he  could 
not  speak,  but  stood  gazing  vacantly 
into  space.  At  last,  with  parched  lips, 
he  spoke. 

Look   in  the  milk-jug !  "  he  said, 
and  sank  into  his  chair. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that 
Frederick  had  been  poisoned,  and  then 
I  realised  the  truth,  for  there  in  the 
hot  milk  floated  the  corpse  of  Cole- 
opteron. 

"  Why  did  he  do  it  ? "  pleaded 
Frederick  with  a  break  in  his  voice. 

"  Because,"  I  replied,  "  you  hadn't 
the  sense  to  realise  that  he  was  staking 
his  all  on  catching  that  boat,  and,  in- 
stead of  helping  him,  you  brought  biff 
back  to  where  he  started  from." 

if  #  *  =!=  * 

Early  the  next  morning,  at  Frederick- 
desire,  we  left  Buda-Pesth  en  route  fo 
the  Swiss  Frontier.  It  was  impossible 
if  he  was  to  retain  his  reason,  to  sta; 
longer  in  a  city  that  had  for  him  sue! 
tragic  associations. 
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Temporary  Officer  (in  department  wliich  they  ham  forgotten  to  close  down).  "DASH   IT! 
UNEMPLOYMENT  PAY." 


I    DON'T   SEE   WHY  ire  SHOULDN'T  GET 


A   CAPITAL   OUTLAY. 

IT  was,  in  a  sense,  mutual.  We 
had  chickens ;  the  chickens  had  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  best 
of  the  bargain.  We  kept  them ;  and 
they  did  not  keep  us. 

My  aunt  insisted  that  we  must  keep 
chickens,  and  ygu  know  my  aunt. 

Pardon  !  You  don't  know  my  aunt. 
She  is  an  elderly  maiden  lady  who 
"keeps  house"  for  me.  She  is  emin- 
ently practical — theoretically  speaking. 

She  insisted.  "  With  eggs  at  eight- 
pence  it 's  a  sin  and  a  shame  not  to 
keep  hens  in  war-time." 

1  urged  that  the  food  would  cost  a 
good  many  eightpences — in  war-time. 

Her  reply  was  "Pshaw!"  (She 
really  does  say  "Pshaw  "• — and  means 
it.)  "  Pshaw  !  thoy  will  live  on  kitchen 
scraps." 

We  consulted  Nibletts.  He  has  a 
local  reputation  as  a  chicken  expert, 
mainly,  I  believe,  because  he 's  a 
butcher.  lie  recommended  a  breed 
called  Wild  Oats  (by  which  he  meant, 
I  discovered,  Wyandottes). 

"  You  take  my  tip,  Sir,"  he  said,  "and 
buy  Wild  Oats.  If  you  '11  excuse  the 
word — "  (Nibletts  is  always  apologising 


for  some  term  he  is  about  to  use,  which 
promises  to  be  inexpressibly  shocking 
to  polite  ears,  and  never  is) — "  they  're 
clinkers." 

We  ordered  a  round  dozen.  We  also 
bought  a  hen-house  littsd  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  The  total  outlay 
represented  a  prince's  ransom  ;  but,  as 
I  pointed  out  to  my  aunt,  we  had  a  run 
for  our  money. 

The  hens,  when  they  arrived,  were 
not  strictly  "  as  per "  advertisement. 
We  bought  them  as  laying  pullets, 
and  they  didn't  lay  for  quite  a  time — 
so  far  as  we  knew.  Nibletts,  however, 
declared  that  they  were  "  what  you 
might  call  in  the  pink,"  and  surmised 
that  the  train  journey  had  "  put  'em 
off  the  lay,  as  you  might  say."  If 
eating  and  fighting  were  evidences  of 
their  being  "in  the  pink,"  those  birds 
must  have  enjoyed  exceptional  health. 
They  also  slept  well,  I  believe. 

After  about  a  month  one  enormous 
egg  arrived — an  egg  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  young  ostrich.  Its 
huge  dimensions  worried  my  aunt. 
She  wondered  if  they  were  a  symptom, 
and  consulted  Nibletts. 

He  put  it  down  to  the  food.  He 
said  that  kitchen  scraps  were  "  no 


good  for  laying  pullets."  "That  egg 
lady,"  ho  said,  "  is  what  us  fancier: 
call — excuse  me —  '  (I  saw  my  aim 
shudder  in  anticipation) — "a  bloouici 
You  must  give  'em  a  lot  more  meal." 

We  bought  a    big   sack   of   meal- 
through  the  medium  of  Nibletts.    If 
remember  rightly  it  cost  rather  mor 
than  the  pullets. 

Still  no  eggs.  Then  some  of  th 
hens  went  out  of  "  the  pink."  Fo 
instance,  one  developed  a  chronic  habi 
of  running  centripetally  round  a  con 
stantly  diminishing  circle,  faintin 
on  arriving  at  the  geometrical  ceutri 
My  distressed  aunt  called  in  Niblett 
to  prescribe.  There  was  only  one  wor 
for  it — that  awful  word  "staggers. 
There  was  only  one  euro  for  it — deatl 
Should  he  wring  its  neck  ? 

We  feelingly  withdrew,  and  he  di 
it.  He  took  the  corpse  away  wit 
him,  so  that  he  presumably  had  a  us 
for  it. 

Soon  a  second  pullet  went  dow 
with  a  considerably  swollen  face.  JI 
aunt  bathed  it  twice  a  day  in  a  k< 
anti-septic,  but  to  no  purpose,  excej 
that  the  poor  thing  seemed  much  con 
forted  by  the  fomentation.  That  1« 
was,  Nibletts  whispered  to  me,  for  fe; 
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my  aunt  should  overhear,  "  a  waster." 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  coop  it 
up  from  the  rest,  or  they  'd  all  go  clown 
with  it — whatever  it  was. 

NVo  cooped  it  up  till  it  died. 
Nihletts  certified  the  cause  of  death 
IH  that  unmentionable  complaint,  the 
pip. 

Still  no  eggs,  notwithstanding  re- 
•  1  appeals  in  the  sacred  name  of 
Miirtlii  if.  We  did,  however,  find  out 
what  M'IO  trouble  was. 

The  hens  were  eating  the  eggs  ! 

Nibletts  said — under  his  breath — 
that  they  were  what  was  known  as 
"blighters."  He  recommended  (depre- 
cating the  term)  a  "stodger."  A 
•Iger"  proved  to  be  an  egg-shell 
stuffed  with  bread-crumbs,  mustard  and 
tile  strongest  photographic  ammonia. 

j\Iy  aunt  said  it  would  be  cruel.  It 
was  certainly  rough  on  me.  Nibletts 
apologetically  directed  me  to  blow  an 
egir — "  a  shop  "un  'd  do."  Accordingly, 
following  his  instructions,  I  injected  or 
otherwise  introduced  the  ingredients 
through  a  small  aperture.  It  was  the 
bread-crumbs  that  gave  me  most 
trouble;  but  it  was  the  photographic 
ammonia  that  was  "cruel."  The  mus- 
tard went  in  quite  easily  with  a  squirt. 

I  stopped  the  holes  with  paper  stuck 
j  on  with  sealing-wax  and  put  the  oeuf 
fiin-i  in  the  run.  I  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen.  It  happened  at  once. 
All  ten  hens  went  for  that  egg  in  a 
convergent  attack,  and  all  ten  pecks 
got  home  simultaneously.  The  depu- 
tation then  hurriedly  withdrew,  with 
loud  protests,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  wiping  their  beaks  in  the  cool 
earth. • 

But  they  remained  recalcitrant.  They 
systematically  cannibalized.  A  cackle 
from  the  layer  brought  all  the  rest  to 
the  spot ;  and  I  simply  couldn't  stay 
there  all  day  to  forestall  the  onslaught. 

Nibletts  suggested  our  getting  a 
patent  laying-box,  furnished  with  (what 
ho  apologised  to  my  aunt  for  calling)  a 
false  front.  My  aunt  did  not  at  first 
grasp  the  idea,  but  what  Nibletts  did 
in  fact  refer  to  was  a  contrivance  that 
would  admit  one  sitter  only  at  a  time, 
subsequent  unauthorised  entrance  being 
cat  off  by  an  ingenious  drop  slide. 
Further  elaborate  construction  also  pre- 
vented the  sitter  herself  from,  turning 
round  to  peck.  She  had  to  remain 
sitting  till  some  human  came  and  lifted 
her  out. 

Just  one  egg  was  laid  in  that  patent 
box.  The  object  of  it  was  also  patent- 
to  the  hens.  Nothing  would  induce 
them  to  use  it  after  that  once. 

Nibletts  then  recommended  (if  he 
might  so  describe  it)  a  "  tit-up."  That 
was,  so  to  speak,  a  conjuring-trick  of 
a  laying-box,  which  let  the  egg  fall 


Ex-Soldier  (to  stout  passenger).    "  MIGHT   I   SUGGEST,  SIB,   THAT   EITHER   you    PASS 

FURTHER  DOWN  THE  CAB  OB  TAKE  A  COURSE  OF  PHYSICAL  TBAININQ?" 


through  a  trap-door  into  a  padded  cell 
beneath.  My  aunt  thought  it  unnatural 
and  feared  that  it  might  be  exhausting. 
Nevertheless  we  tried  it,  and  extracted 
one  solitary  egg  from  the  basement. 

Then,  being  an  engineer  by  profes- 
sion, I  conceived  a  mechanical  means 
of  giving  those  hens  the  scare  of  their 
lives  if  they  persisted  in  their  anti- 
social habits.  I  constructed  a  "spoof" 
egg  of  white  enamelled  metal,  with 
hinges  that  opened  when  a  catch  was 
touched.  Inside  I  compressed  one  of 
those  jack-in-the-box  snakes  that  spring 
out  when  free  to  do  so. 

It  was  quite  effective — as  a  parlour- 
trick.  Those  hens  pecked  the  catch 
loose,  and  that  cockatrice  fairly  stag- 
gered them.  It  was  fro  them,  a  clear 


case  of  "  nourishing  a  viper."  But  all 
was  as  before. 

Nibletts  then  gave  up  the  ease  as 
(what  he  might  be  excused  for  calling) 
a  "  fair  corker."  Should  he  wring  their 
(pause)  necks? 

We  thought  it  best  so,  and  gave  him 
a  couple  of  "laying  pullets"  for  his 
trouble.  The  other  eight  kept  us  going 
monotonously  for  about  a  month. 

The  house  is  still  on  offer.  Houses 
are  scarce  just  now. 

I  have  sown  my  Wyandottes. 

$  ;!:  :;:  :|:  >;< 

It  was  the  income-tax  man  that 
suggested  the  title  that  I  have  given  to 
my  story.  I  disagreed  with  him  in  toto. 
But  he  persisted  that  it  wasn't  an 
"expense." 
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Mr.  SkiecingtonrSmyth  (loudly).  "CovENi  GARDEN!' 


Taxiinan  (equally  loudly).  "  MABKF.T  ?  " 


THE    NOMADS. 

"  THERE  are  no  houses  in  the  Town," 
Said  Mr.  Smith  (of  Smith  and  Brown); 
I  hardly  like  to  put  it  down, 

But  that 's  what  he  asserted  ; 
So  thereupon  I  went  to  Anne 
And  told  her  of  my  brilliant  plan, 
Which  is,  to  purchase  from  a  man 
A  furniture-removal  van, 

And  have  the  thing  converted. 

Within  that  mobile  villa  gay 

We  shall  not  choose,  though  gipsies 

may, 

Through  country  lanes  and  woods  to 
stray, 

Not  likely.     We  shall  enter 
An  up-to-date  Bohemian  lot, 
And,  if  you  read  The  Daily  Eot, 
You  '11  find  it  has  observed  us  (what  ?  ) 
Proceeding  at  a  smartish  trot 

Through  London's  throbbing  centre. 

And  there  will  be  some  curious  stirs, 
Unless  my  fancy  greatly  errs, 
At  restaurants  and  theatres 

When  our  distinctive  turn-out 
Lines  up  with  all  the  others  there, 
And  we  look  out  with  quite  an  air 


And  order  the  commissionaire 
Kindly  to  put  the  little  stair 

That  hangs  behind  the  stern  out. 
And,  when  at  nights  our  prancing  team 
(I  have  before  me  now  a  scheme 
To  use  auxiliary  steam) 

Desires  to  seek  its  stable, 
Why,  John — Ihavenot  mentioned  John; 
He  is  the  man  who  sits  upon 
The  front  of  the  Pantechnicon. — 
Will  take  them  off.    And  when  they  're 
gone, 

And  hush  succeeds  to  Babel, 

We  '11  rest  within  our  home  complete 
Wherever  seems  to  us  most  sweet, 
And  none  shall  say  that  such  a  street 

Or  such  a  square  is  pleasant, 
But  we  shall  answer  straightway, "  Yes, 
We  used  to  live  at  that  address ; 
Quite  jolly.     But  we  liked  it  less 
Than  opposite  the  Duke  of  S. 

In  Amaranthine  Crescent." 

But  if  in  wandering  to  and  fro 

We  chance  tp  see— you  never  know — 

One  house  that  has  "To  LET"  to  show 

And  find  report  has  tricked  us, 
And  there  are  houses  in  the  Town, 
We  '11  simply  dump  our  chattels  down 


And   challenge    Smith    (of  Smith  and 

Brown) 

Or  any  landlord,  bar  the  Crown, 
To  blooming  well  evict  us. 

EVOE. 


"  A  visit  was  paid  to  Exeter,  yesterday  after- 
noon, by  Lieut. -General  Sir  if enry  Cricnton 
Sclater,  G.C.B.,  K.C.B.,  C.B." 

Provincial  Paper. 

More  fortunate  than  the  LOED  CHAN- 
CELLOR, the  gallant  General  seems  to 
have  had  three  Baths  allotted  to  him. 


"  The  enemy  ig  engaged  vigorously  in  mak- 
ing his  expected  protest  against  the  Peace 
Terms  .  .  .  To  show  the  depth  of  his  emotion 
he  has  declared  a  week  of  mourning.  Theatres 
may  remain  open,  but  must  stage  plays  i 
propriate  to  the  occasion." 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  first  play  chosen 
was  Measure  for  Measure. 

"  The  War  Office  says  there  'is  no  authority 
whatever  for  the  statement  that  General 
Townsheud  would  shortly  be  appointed  Com- 
rnauder-ia-Chief  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  F.C.' 

Star. 

Mr.  Punch  begs  leave  to  say  that  this 
item  of  football  news  did  not  appear  ir 
his  columns. 
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PROCRASTINATION. 

A   I'KW  mornings  ago  I  found  among 

Hers  a  tragic  document — a  bill. 

"liixt  quick  glance  at  it  filled  me  with 

T,  because  I  was  luxuriating   in 

I  ools'  Paradise  produced  by  the 

u   that  one  is  all  paid   up.     Of 

one  never  is;  there  is   always 

•liing  that  one  forgets,  and  this 

Hist  have  been  it ;  so  that,  instead  of 

i.  freedom  from  liability,  here  I 

tpparently  still  owing  no  less  a 

(in  than  £5  Vs. 

The  figures  looked  familiar  enough, 
t, hough  disconcerting,  but  I  rubbed 
iy  eyes  when  I  found  that  they  wore 
iido  up  of  two  items  that  had  never 
cine  my  way  ;  the  first  being  one-and- 
i  ialf  dozen  essences,  13  15s.,  and 

reoud,  a   do/en  pond-re   d.s.v 
.(    Us.     It  could  not  be  for  mo.     Ks- 
and  powders  wholesale  are  not 
i  my  line,  nor  is  my  acquaintance  so 
!vc  among  the  Fair  as  these  quan- 
would  imply. 

A    moment   later   all    my   anxieties 

-edand  tragedy  turned  to  comedy 

Men  I  realised  that  the  bill  was  for 

t;  hairdresser  with  the  same  name  as 

i,-  own,  who  lives  next  door  but  one 

is  so  much  of  my  correspondence. 

erefore  put  the  bill  on  my  desk, 

;ing  to  take  it  into  the  shop  when 

I  vent  out  ;  and  forgot  it. 

Russian  Corps  de  Ballet  at  the 
.lira  is  an  assemblage  of  charming 
lied  people  who  are  at  last  giving 
idmirers  lull  measure.    Now  that 
.i  vast  theatre  of  their  own 
i  perform  three  ballets  every  night 
il  frustrated  feeling  that  used  to 
ise  us  at  the  Opera  and  the  Coli- 
lias  vanished.     But  I  have  still 
a  ricvance,  and  that  is  that  the  pro- 
.10  is    so   rarely  the  programme 
I    myself   would   have  arranged. 
1  other  words  the  three  ballets  that 
it  are  seldom  the  Big  Three  that 
arest  my  heart.     To  be  explicit, 
:   L'cli-oushka,  and  instead  I  find 
11  not  knowing  where  to  look  while 
•  le  unfolds  its  appalling  free- 
I  want  Lcs  Si/lphides,  and  in- 
iun  given  Lcs  Papillons,  which 
lovely  but  not  of  an  equal  lovo- 
:   and  I  want  Carnaral,  and  in- 
ain    offered   the   perplexities   of 
Hinl.     It  happened,  however, 
r  ono  night    recently  the    perfect 
mime  was  given — Camaval,  Lcs 
and  Pelroitsltka;   but  there 
•nit   a   seat   in  the  house,  and  I 
ore  had  to  stand  in   great  dis- 
ci i  fort,  so  tli  at  half  the  joy  evaporated. 
Meanwhile  "(I  seem  to  hear  you 
1  what  of  the  hairdresser  who  has 
name  as  yourself  and  plies 
ade  next   door   but   one?     This 


"  WE  DON'T  YET  REALISE,  MY  BOY,  ALL  THK  \AST  CHANGES  THIS  WAH  WILL  MAKE." 
"No,  SIB.    BUT  ISN'T  IT  RATHER  A  LOT  OF  BLITHER  ABOUT  BRIGHTER  CIIICKET  ?  ' 


story — which  so  far  is  a  poor  enough 
thing— was  surely  to  have  been  about 
him."  (So  I  seem  to  hear  you  say.) 

Patience!  It  is  about  him,  but  it  is 
also  about  the  evils  of  procrastination. 
In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  tract. 

On  the  morning  after  my  disappoint- 
ing evening  at  the  Alhambra,  while 
moving  some  papers  on  my  desk,  I 
brought  to  light  the  bill  for  the  powder 
and  the  essences.  "Good  Heavens!" 
I  murmured,  "  the  poor  fellow  will  be 
distracted  not  to  have  this;"  and  I 
took  it  in  to  him  straightway. 

I  apologised  for  the  delay. 

"  There  is  no  hurry,"  he  replied. 
"Accounts  can  wait;  but  I  hope/'  he 
added,  taking  an  envelope  from  a 
drawer,  "  that  this  letter  for  you  is 


equally  unimportant.  It  came,  I  'm 
afraid,  four  days  ago,  and  I  was  always 
meaning  to  bring  it  in,  but  forgot." 

Unimportant !  It  was  merely  an  in- 
vitation from  the  most  adonible  woman 
in  London  to  share  her  box  at  the 
Russian  Ballet  on  the  previous  night, 
to  see  what  she  knew  was  my  most 
desired  performance,  Carnacal,  Las 
Sylpliides  and  Petmushku. 

Either  the  hairdresseror  I  must  move. 

Or  we  must  both  take  a  course  of 
memory  training.  1  believe  there  is 
some  system  on  the  market. 


•'  Wanted,  five  unfurnished  Booms  and  bath 
1 1  lur;;e  fur  music  studio)." — Local  Paper. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  spread  of  the 
healthful  habit  of  singing  in  the  bath. 
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THE    PERILS   OF    REVIEWING 

A  MOST  unfortunate  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  a  friend  of  mine  called  -  —  to 

a  friend  of to  a  friend  of  - 

Well,  I  suppose  the  truth  will  have  to 
come  out.  It  happened  to  me.  Only 
don't  tell  anybody. 

I  reviewed  a  book  the  other  day.  It 
is  not  often  1  do  this,  because  before 
one  can  review  a  book  one  has  to,  or  is 
supposed  to,  read  it,  which  wastes  a 
good  deal  of  time.  Even  that  isn't  an 
end  of  the  trouble.  The  article  which 
follows  is  not  really  one's  own,  for  the 
wretched  fellow  who  wrote  the  book  is 
always  trying  to  push  his  way  in  with 
his  views  on  matrimony,  or  the  Sussex 
downs,  or  whatever  his  ridiculous  sub- 
ject is.  He  expects  one  to  say,  "Mr. 
Blank's  treatment  of  Hilda's  relations 
with  her  husband  is  masterly,"  whereas 
what  one  wants  to  say  is,  "Putting  Mr. 
Blank's  book  on  one  side  we  may  con- 
sider the  larger  question,  whether — 
and  so  consider  it  (alone)  to  the  end  of 
the  column. 

Well,  I  reviewed  Mr.  Blank's  book, 
Botitnility.  As  I  expected,  the  first  draft 
had  to  be  re-headed  "  A  Corner  of  Old 
London,"  and  used  elsewhere ;  Mr/Blank 
didn't  get  into  it  at  all.  I  kept  promis- 
ing myself  a  sentence:  "Take Rotundity, 
for  instance,  the  new  novel  by  William 
Blank,  which,  etc.,"  but  before  I  was 
ready  for  it  the  article  was  finished.  In 
my  second  draft,  realizing  the  dangers 
of  delay,  I  began  at  once, "This  remark- 
able novel,"  and  continued  so  for  a 
couple  of  sentences.  But  on  reading  it 
through  afterwards  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  first  two  sentences  were  out  of  place 
in  an  article  that  obviously  ought  to  be 
called  "  The  Last  Swallow  ;  "  so  I  cut 
them  out,  sent  "  The  Last  Swallow  :  A 
Reverie  "  to  another  Editor,  and  began 
again.  The  third  time  I  was  successful. 

Of  course  in  my  review  I  said  all  the 
usual  things.  I  said  that  Mr.  Blank's 
attitude  to  life  was  "subjective  rather 
than  objective"  .  .  .  and  a  little  lower 
down  that  it  was  "  objective  rather 
than  subjective."  I  pointed  out  that  in 
his  treatment  of  the  major  theme  he 
was  a  neo  romanticist,  but  I  suggested 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  nothing 
to  learn  from  the  Russians — or  the 
Russians  had  nothing  to  loarn  from 
him ;  I  forget  which.  And  finally  I 
said  (and  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
whole  trouble)  that  ANTOINE  VAUB- 
ELLE'S  world-famous  classic — and  I 
looked  it  up  in  the  Encyclopaedia — 
world-renowned  classic,  Je  Comprends 
Tout,  had  been  not  without  its  influence 
on  Mr.  Blank.  It  was  a  good  review, 
and  the  editor  was  pleased  about  it. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Blank  wrote  to 
say  that,  curiously  enough,  he  had  never 


read  Je  Comprends  Tout.  It  didn  t 
seem  to  me  very  curious,  because  I  had 
never  read  it  either,  but  I  thought  it 
rather  odd  of  him  to  confess  as  much 
to  a  stranger.  The  only  book  of  VAUR- 
ELLE'S  which  I  had  read  was  Consola- 
tricc,  in  an  English  translation.  How- 
ever, one  doesn't  say  these  things  in 
a  review. 

Now  I  have  a  French  friend,  Henri, 
one  of  those  annoying  Frenchmen  who 
talks  English  much  better  than  I  do, 
and  Henri,  for  some  extraordinary 
reason,  had  seen  my  review.  He  lias  to 
live  in  London  now,  but  his  heart  is  in 
Paris ;  and  I  imagine  that  every  word 
of  his  beloved  language  which  appears, 
however  casually,  in  an  English  paper 
mysteriously  catches  his  eye  and  brings 
the  scent  and  sounds  of  the  boulevards 
to  him  across  the  coffee-owps.  So  the 
next  time  I  met  him  he  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  told  me  how 
glad  he  was  that  I  was  an  admirer  of 
ANTOINE  VAUREI,LE'S  novels. 

Who  isn't  ?  "  I  said  with  a  shrug, 
and,  to  get  the  conversation  on  to  safer 
ground,  I  added  hastily  that  in  some 
ways  I  almost  liked  Gonsolatrice  best. 

He  shook  my  hand  again.  So  did  he. 
A  great  book. 

"But  of  course,"  he  said,  "one 
must  read  it  in  the  original  French.  It 
is  the  book  of  all  others  which  loses  by 
translation." 

Of  course,"  I  agreed.  Really,  I 
don't  see  what  else  I  could  have  done. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  wonderful 
phrase "  and  he  rattled  it  off. 

Magnificent,  is  it  not?" 

"  Magnificent,"  I  said,  remembering 
an  appointment  instead.  "  Well,  I 
must  be  getting  on.  Good-bye."  And, 
as  I  walked  off,  1  patted  my  forehead 
with  my  handkerchief  and  wondered 
why  the  day  had  grown  so  warm 
suddenly. 

However  the  next  day  was  even 
warmer.  Henri  came  to  see  me  with 
a  book  under  his  arm.  We  all  have 
one  special  book  of  our  own  which  we 
recommend  to  our  acquaintances,  re- 
garding the  love  of  it  as  perhaps  the 
best  passport  to  our  friendship.  This 
was  Henri's.  He  was  about  to  test 
me.  I  had  read  and  admired  his 
favourite  YAURELLES — in  the  original 
French.  Would  I  love  his  daring 
LAFOKGUE  ?  My  reputation  as  a  man, 
as  a  writer,  as  a  critic,  depended  on  it. 
He  handed  me  the  book — in  French. 

"  It  is  all  there,"  lie  said  reverently, 
as  he  gave  it  to  me.  "  All  your  English 
masters,  they  all  come  from  him.  Per- 
haps, most  of  all  your But  you  shall 

tell  me  when  you  have  read  it.  You 
shall  tell  me  whom  most  you  seem  to  see 
there.  Your  MEEEDITH  ?  Your  SHAW? 
Your But  you  shall  tell  me." 


"  I  will  tell  you,"  I  said  faintly. 

And  I  've  got  to  tell  him. 

Don't  think  that  I  shall  have  an 
difficulty  in  reading  the  book.  Glancir 
ihrough  it  just  now  I  came  acn, 
;his : — 

"'Kate,    avez-vous   soupc    avant 
spectacle  ? ' 

'  Non,  je  n' avals   (juere    Ir 
manger.'  " 

Well,  that 's   easy   enough.    But 
doubt  if  it  is  one  of  the  most  characte 
istic  passages.     It  doesn't  give  you 
:lue  to  LAFORGUE'S  manner,  any  mm 
than    "'Must    I    sit    here,    mother' 
Yes,  without  a  doubt  you  must,'  "  ttl 
you  all  that  you  want  to  know  abo 
MEREDITH,     There 's  more  in  it  tlv 
that. 

And  I  've  got  to  tell  him. 

But  fancy  holding  forth  on  an  an 
style  after  reading  him  laboriously  v,i 
a  dictionary  ! 

However,  I  must  do  my  best ;  anil 
my  more  hopeful  moments  I  see  t 
ionversation  going  like  this: — 

"  Well  ?  " 

"Oh,    wonderful."      (With  cmotm.l 
'Really  wonderful." 

"  You  see  them  all  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  It 's  really — wonderf 
MEREDITH — I  mean — well,  it 's  simp 

(after  a  pause)  wonderful." 

"  You  see  MEREDITH  there  most? ' 

"  Y-yes.  Sometimes.  And  then  son 
times  I — I  don't  "  (with  truth).   "  It 
difficult  to  say.  Sometimes  I — er— SH 
— er — well,  it 's —   "   (with  a 
somewhat  Gallic)  "  How  can  I  put  it 

"Not  THACKERAY  at  all?"  lie  sa 
watching  me  eagerly. 

I  decide  to  risk  it. 

"Oh,  but  of  course!  I  mean 
THACKERAY!  When  I  said  Mi:i;i:i>i 
I  was  thinking  of  the  others.  I 
THACKERAY — I  mean  THACKI 

er "    (I've  forgotten  his  • 

the  moment  and  go  on  hastily)  I  mi 
— er — THACKERAY,  obviously." 

lie  shakes  me  by  the  hand.  I  ; 
his  friend. 

But  this  conversation  only  ta 
place  in  my  more  hopeful  moments, 
my  less  hopeful  ones  I  see  myself  go 
into  the  country  for  quite  a  long  tin 

A.  A.  M 


Another  Impending  Apology. 

"  The  book  contains  a  portrait  of  the  aut 
and  several  other  quaint  illustrations." 

Daily  Papc, 


"  Miss  Loitch  played  delightful  golf  uj 
the  hole,  but  when  once  she  had  arrived  tl 
the  result  was  almost  ludicrous,  as  she  c< 
not  hit  the  ball  truly  with  her  puttee." 

E  cening  Pttft 

Personally  we  have  always  found  i 
an  ineffective  weapon. 
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ROYAL    ACADEMY-SECOND    DEPRESSIONS. 


IN    THE    DAYS   OF  At'LD   LANUSIDI!. 
:,„/,•;,   Bearer.  -  K.\u 'si:  ME,  SIR,  BUT  THE  QUEKN  is  Bothieell  (I ,>  .V,n-i/.  Qurtn  of  Scots).  "IF  YOU  WOULD  wn. 

i  OU     AHF.     REO.F1-:STED    TO    MAKE     AS     LITTLE     NOISE     AS  TURN   YOUR   HEAD   A   LITT].!:,  'l>F.AK    MADAM,  Yu!     WILL  FIX  I) 

.ISSIDLK,    AN1>,    AMOVE    ALL,    XI)   BLOODSHED."  Till:    I'.vm.M    Is    nVER  HEKE." 


The  Cheshire  Cat.  "I  NEVER  GET  TIBED  OF 

STOBY  ABOUT  DlCK  WHITTINOTON." 


'/'Ac  Man  (listening  ID  the  lark 
•liny  the  poet).  "UP  WITH 
i1  WITH  ME  INTO  THE 

US." 

The  Lady.  "OH,  JOHN,  LET 
US  STAY  HEHE.  I  DON'T  PEEL 
IN  AN  AVIATING  MOOD  TO-DAY." 


Fvo) 


The  Spoilt  Beauty. 
"  WHAT  ROTTEN  LUCK  ! 
I  SIMPLY  DAREX'T  GO 

JAZZINO      WITH      THIS 
BLACK  EYE ! " 


"THE  SCRAP  OF  PAPER." 

Both  {mentally).   "WHAT  A  FINE  DRAMATIC  SUBJECT 

THIS    WOULD    MAKE    FOR    AN    ACADEMY  PICTURE  I " 


The  Profiteer's  Wife  (sadly).    "POOR    WILLIAM 
HASN'T  BEEN  HIMSELF  SINCE  ARMISTICE  PAY." 


Miss  WINNIE  WENDOVEB  SELECTS  HKR 
COSTUMES  FOB  THE  NEW  REVUE.  THE  CHASM- 
ING  AND  TYPICALLY  ENGLISH  ACTRESS  IN 
HER  DELIGHTFUL  TURKISH  BUNGALOW  Ni:AR 
STAINES. 


Billiard-marker  (awed  by  rank  ofvisitor-a  foreign  prince  wli 

=  '    STU.    on   'SPOT  YALLER'?" 


has  jol 


ned  in  a  game  of  pool).  "SHOULD  I  CALL  'IM  '  YEB  BOYAL  'IGH- 


KESS,'  SIB,  OK  '  SPOT  YALLER 

THE  HAIKIES. 

WE  have  carried  our  lancers,  hussars  and  dragoons 
And  tugged  in  the  batteries,  columns  and  trains, 
On  pave  that  smoked  under  white  summer  noons 
.  And  tracks  that  washed  out  under  black  winter  rams. 

We  've  shivered  in  standings  hock-deep  in  the  mud, 
With  matted  tails  turned  to  the  drift  of  the  sleet  ; 

We  've  seen  the  bombs  flash  and  been  scattered  with  blood 
Of  mates  as  they  rolled,  belly-rippeJ,  at  our  feet. 

We  've  dragged  ammunition  up  shell-smitten  tracks, 
Eound    bottomless    craters,    through    stump-littered 

woods ; 
When  the  waggons  broke  down  took  the  load  on  our 

backs 
And  somehow  or  other  delivered  the  goods. 

But  the  dread  roads,  the  red  roads  will  know  us  no  more; 

Oh,  it 's  England,  chum,  England  for  you  and  for  me  ' 
The  countryfolk  wave  us  as  westward  we  pour 

Down  the  jolly  white  highways  that  lead  to  the  sea. 

There 's  a  mist  of  frail  blossom  adrift  in  the  trees, 
The  Spring  song  of  birds  sets  the  orchards  a-thrill ; 

And  now  on  our  brows  blows  the  salt  Channel  breeze, 
The  busy  port  hums  in  the  lap  of  the  hill. 

So  warp  out  your  transports  and  bear  us  away 

From  the  Yser  and  Somme,  from  the  Ancre  and  the 
Aisne, 

From  fire-blackened  deserts  of  shell-pitted  clay, 
And  give  us  our  Chilterns  and  Cotswolds  again. 

Oh,  show  us  old  England  all  silver  and  gold, 

With  the  flame  o'  the  gorse  and  the  flower  o'  the  thorn 

We  long  for  lush  meadow-lands  where  we  were  foaled 
And  boast  of  great  runs  with  the  Belvoir  and  Quorn. 


The  pack-pony  dreams  of  a  primrosy  combe, 

A  leisurely  life  in  a  governess-cart, 
Plum-cake  and  a  bottle-nosed  gardener-groom  ; 

The  Clyde  has  a  Wensleydale  farm  in  iiis  heart. 

We  whinny  and  frolic,  light-headed  with  bliss, 
Forgetting  leg- weariness,  terror  and  scars  ; 

Ye  ladies  of  England,  oh,  blow  a  soft  kiss 

To  the  hairy  old  horses  come  home  from  the  \vavs. 

PATLANDER. 


11  it  nr 


TO-MORBOW. 

"To-MORBOW,"  said  the  brave  young  subaltern, 
Company  Commander  curses  my  men  for  having  long  lui:i 
I'll  whip  off  his  own  hat  and  show  him  to  be  three  week 
overdue  at  the  barber's. 

"To-morrow,  if  the  Adjutant  finds  fault  with  my  salut 
I'll  give  him  a  faithful  imitation  of  his  own  ridiculou 
ear-flip.' 

"  To-morrow,  if  the  Major  strafes  me  lor  my  handli 
the  platoon  on  the  barrack-square,  I  '11  challenge  him  t 
detail  'presenting  arms,  by  numbers.' 

"To-morrow,  if  the  Colonel  cheeks  my  men  for  hem 
slovenly  turned  out  on  parade,  I  '11  publicly  point  out  t 
him  that  the  buttons  of  his  own  pockets  are  undone  a 
that  the  ends  of  his  bootlaces  are  hanging  out. 

"To-morrow,  if  the  General  curses  a  man  for  rubbiu 
his  nose  while  at  attention,  I  '11  openly  suggest  to  him  tli 
it  is  not  smart  and  soldierlike  to  slouch  along  with  one  ban 
in  your  pocket  while  inspecting  the  ranks. 

"  To-morrow,  if  I  get  the  chance,  I  '11  do  all  these  thing; 
I  have  put  off  doing  them  far  too  long." 

So  spake  the  brave  young  subaltern,  knowing  full  we 
that  he  is  to  be  demobbed  to-day.. 

"A  Tooting  hen  is  laying  two  eggs  a  day."— Eveniwj  Paper. 
Then  it  seems  to  us  that  she  is  quite  justified  in  tootin; 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

M<>n<ii!//,  Miii/  12th. — Lord  FRENCH'S 
newspaper  revelations  wore  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Cm  KCHILL,  who  ad- 
duced the  cases  of  tho  late  Lords 
WOLSKI.KY  and  HOUKKTK  as  evidence 
that  Field-marshals,  when  unemployed, 
have  always  been  allowed  considerable 
freedom  of  criticism.  The  fact  that 
Lord  FRENCH  is  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  (nominal)  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  considerable  army  em- 
ployed in  that  country  makes  no  differ- 
ence; but  ordinary  serving  officers  are 
still  subject  to  the  Regulations  and  will 
take  FRKNCH  leave  at  their  peril. 

In  tho  course  of  a  further  discussion 
on  milk  -  prices,  about  which  tho 
Country  is  still  up  in  arms,  Mr. 
McCuitDY  dropped  the 
k  that  it  was  im- 
possible tocontrol  cream, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  no- 
torious insurrectionary 
tendencies;  and  Colonel 
\\'KU;AI,L  removed  a  load 
of  suspicion  from  some 
of  our  minds  by  the  em- 
phatic declaration  that 
"a  cow  was  not  a  pump, 
of  which  the  supply  could 
he  turned  off  or  on  as  one 
Liked." 

The  FIRST  COMMIS- 
I:R  OK  WORKS  was 
not  very  hopeful  about 
the  removal  of  tho  build- 
ings which  disfigure  the 
Parks.  The  most  he  could 
say  was  that  he  was  do- 
ing his  best  to  get  the 
milage  school  out 
of  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  let  nature  have  a  chance. 


the  railways.  Members  wore  therefore 
surprised  to  find  in  tho  Budget  that 
only  sixty  millions  was  provided  to 
meet  it.  Even  in  these  days  a  dis- 
crepancy of  forty  millions  does  not  pass 
entirely  unnoticed.  When  taxed  with 
it,  Mr.  CHAMHKKL.MN  said  lie  thought 
it  was  due  to  Government  traffic  not 
having  been  allo'wed  for  in  the  original 
calculation,  but  advised  his  questioner 
to  ask  Sir  ERIC  GEDDKS  to  explain. 
For  some  reason— can  it  be  the  formid- 
able appearance  of  the  GKDDKS  chin'.' 
— Sir  JOSEPH  WALTON  did  not  seem 
greatly  pleased  at  the  prospect. 

Like  many  another  Chief  Secretary 
before  him,  Mr.  IAN  MACPHKUSON,  who 
reappeared  in  the  House  after  a  long 
absence  in  Ireland,  had  to  figure  with 
a  scourge  in  one  hand  and  an  olive- 


May  13th.— The  Lords  de- 
feated the  Government  by  inserting  in 
linistry  of  Health  Bill  a  provision 
that  the  new  Minister  should  have  only 
one  Parliamentary  Secretary.  In  vain 
Lord  SANDHURST  protested  that  the 
amendment  would  tie  the  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER'S hands.  Lord  MIDI/ETON  was 
delighted  to  think  that  it  would.  Lord 
C'uKwn  declared  that  tho  creation  of 
minor  Ministers  was  becoming  a  dis- 
ease (possibly  the  Ministry  of  Health 
will  include  it  among  "  notifiable  "  epi- 
demics ? ).  Lord  BLEDISLOE  quoted  the 
;old  tag  about  big  fleas  and  little  fleas. 
'But  after  all  there  must  be  some  check 
to  the  inveterate  tendency  to  somnol- 
ence in  the  public  offices. 

When-  the  Ways  and  Communica- 
tions Bill  was  before  the  Commons  the 
Minister-Designate  buttressed  his  case 
•with  the  alarming  statement  that  there 
would  be  a  deficit  of  one  hundred 
millions  this  year  on  tho  working  of 


FAILING   TO   DIFFER. 
SIB  EDWARD  CAKSON  AND  MB.  DEVLIN. 

branch  in  the  other.  At  Question-time 
he  was  the  stern  upholder  of  law  and 
order,  obliged  within  the  last  few  days 
to  suspend  a  seditious  newspaper  and 
to  surround  the  Dublin  Mansion  House 
with  soldiers.  A  few  moments  later 
he  was  moving  the  Second  Beading  of 
a  most  generous  Housing  Bill,  under 
which  Irish  Corporations  will  be  en- 
abled to  build  thousands  of  dwellings 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
taxpayer. 

In  his  warm  welcome  to  the  measure 
Sir  EDWARD  CAKSON  revealed  a  side  of 
his  character  not  often  seen,  except  by 
his  personal  friends.  He  was  so  sym- 
pathetic to  the  needs  of  the  Irish 
working-classes,  so  eloquent  upon  the 
benefits  to  health,  sobriety  and  con- 
tentment that  good  houses  would  se- 
cure, and  so  insistent  upon  the  necess- 
ity of  making  the  new  dwellings 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  that  Mr. 
DEVLIN  could  do  little  more  than  say 
"ditto  to  Mr.  BUKKE." 


]\'i-il/i<:vl<iii,  Mm/  \Cith.~— Those  per- 
sons, at  homo  and  abroad,  who  persist 
in  regarding  tho  British  as  univeral 
land-grabbers  will  please  note  that 
Spitsbergen,  despite  tho  undoubted 
fact  that  an  Englishman  landed  there 
throe  centuries  ago,  leaves  us  cold.  Al- 
though no  direct  response  was  made  to 
Mr.  . \siii, KV'S  suggestion  that  the  future 
of  tho  island  should  bo  referred  to  the 
Coal  Commission,  it  is  widely  felt  that 
if  Mr.  SMIU.TK  and  Sir  LEO  CKIOXHA 
MONEY  would  volunteer  to  explore  its 
possibilities  they  would  ho  doing  tho 
country  signal  service. 

The  drawbacks  of  having  tho  Leader- 
ship of  the  Opposition  in  commission 
were  further  exemplified  when  Sir 
DONALD  MACLEAN  in  his  most  impres- 
sive manner  asked  for  a  day  to  discuss 
Lord  FRENCH'S  commu- 
nications to  the  Press. 
Mr.  BONAR  LAW  inquired 
if  he  desired  to  move  a 
Vote  of  Censure  in  his 
capacity  as  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  "  No,  no," 
shouted  tho  supporters 
of  tho  rival  claimants, 
Mr.  ADAMSON  and  Mr. 
GEORGE  LAMBERT. 
Whereupon  Sir  DONALD 
altered  his  tone  and 
mildly  observed  that  he 
only  wanted  to  clear  up 
a  constitutional  point. 

The  debate  on  Mr. 
HARTSHORN'S  motion  re- 
garding tho  state  of  Ire- 
land was  unique  of  its 
kind  in  that  not  a  single 
Member  representing  an 
Irish  constituency  took 
the  floor;  but  in  spite 
of  that  it  produced  more  heat  than 
light.  Both  the  mover  and  the 
seconder  (Mr.  SEXTON)  were  rich  in 
denunciation  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  but  poverty-stricken 
in  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 
Lord  HENRY  BENTINCK  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  make  final  recantation  of 
his  Unionist  principles,  but  in  default 
of  more  practical  proposals  was  re- 
duced to  imploring  the  people  of 
Ulster  "  to  show  some  spirit  of  com- 
promise ;  "  and  Lord  HUGH  CKCIL  in 
a  despairing  moment  declared  that  he 
would  sooner  see  three-fourths  of  Ire- 
land independent  than  the  whole  of  it 
presented  with  a  form  of  Homo  Eulo 
which  no  Irishman  desired.  After  that 
one  appreciated  Sir  KEITH  FRASEK'S 
remark,  that  during  four  years'  soldier- 
ing in  Ireland  ho  had  only  met  one 
man  who  understood  thelrish  Question, 
and  he  was  an  Englishman  who  had 
only  been  there  a  week ! 

Thursday,  May  15</i. — The  intelligent 
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foreigner  who  should  try  to  disentangle 
the  causes  of  Egyptian  unrest  from 
the  speeches  delivered  in  both  Houses 
this  afternoon  will  be  rather  pu/zled. 
From  Captain  WEDGWOOD  BENN  in  the 
Commons  he  would  learn  that  it  was 
due  to  the  ineptitude  of  the  British 
Administration,  the  ill-treatment  of_the 
natives  by  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
and  in  particular  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  adopted  by  Lord  CURZON  to- 
wards the  Nationalist  leaders,  one  of 
whom,  according  to  Captain  BENN, 
"  held  in  Egypt  a  position  compar- 
able with  that  of  Mr.  Speaker  here." 
Across  the  corridor  at  the  very  same 
moment  Lord  CURZON  was  asserting 
that  Egypt  was  enjoying  extraordinary 
material  prosperity,  that  the  British 
soldiery  had  shown  wonderful  restraint 
in  very  trying  circumstances  and  that 
the  Government  had  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  repress  Egyptian  in 
dividuality  (when  not  too 
exuberant,  of  course)  or 
deny  to  natives  an  ever- 
increasing  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  coun- 
try. They  would  have  been 
qui  te  ready  to  listen  to  ZAGH- 
LUL  and  his  friends  if  they 
had  not  begun  by  demand- 
ing the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  British  rule.  The 
intelligent  foreigner  will 
probably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Egypt  is  very 
like  Ireland — except  that  it 
has  no  Ulster. 

General  SEELY  gave  a 
fairly  plausible  explanation 
of  the  apparently  wanton 
destruction  of  new  aero- 
planes that  is  goin 


MORE  MUSICAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

(By  our  Special  Reporter,  who  is  also 
'  busy  with  the  Coal  Commission.) 
AT  the  three  hundred  and  seventeenth 
sitting  of  the  Musical  Eeconstruction 
Commission  Mr.  Justice  Bland,  the 
President,  said  he  felt  sure  he  would 
be  voicing  the  feelings  of  all  present 
in  tendering  his  congratulations  to  Sir 
Leonardo  Spaghetti  Coyne  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Ver- 
micelli of  Milan,  and  to  Mr.  Gladney 
Jebb  on  receiving  the  honour  of  K.P.O. 
(Knight  of  the  Proletarian  Order). 

A  memorandum  on  the  economics  of 
the  Eussian  Ballet  and  the  probable 
cost  of  its  reorganisation  on  a  Marxian 
basis  was  read  by  Mr.  Ploffskin  of  the 
Garden  City  Gymnosophist  Guild.  By 
a  scheme  for  a  uniform  salary  for  all 
dancers,  compulsory  vegetarian  diet, 


The  Muzzled  One.  "  TAKE  MY  TIP,  YOUNG  FELLED,  AND  HOP  IT— WICK 
THERE'S  A  COPPER  COMING." 


at  Farnborough  and  elsewhere.  Owing 
to  the  japid  progress  in  aviation  they 
were  "already  obsolete  for  military 
purposes  before  they  were  delivered. 
They  are  quite  unsuitable  for  civilian 
use,  and  are  therefore  being  "  re- 
duced to  produce" — a  euphemism  for 
"  scrapped." 

Mr.  SHOUTT  was  not  in  his  place,  but 
the  interests  of  the  Home  Department 
did  not  suffer  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dnder-Secretary.  Sir  HAMAR  GREKX- 
WOOD  rattles  out  his  replies  with  the 
speed  and  accuracy  of  a  machine-gun, 
and  has  a  neat  formula  for  dealing  with 
"  supplementaries"  :  "All  these  further 
Questions  are  covered  by  my  original 
answer."  • 

"  But  in  corn-so  of  time  sympathetic  Ameri- 
cans and  the  other  tribes  will  be  searching  the 
ruins  of  burned-out  passions  and  agonies 
armi'il  with  the  rewritten  Badacker  "or  its' 
Allied  equivalent. •'— Manchester  Guardian. 

The  re-writing  seems   to   have   begun 
already. 


and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  balalaika, 
Mr.  Ploffskin  was  of  opinion  that  a 
Bolshevist  Ballet  might  be  safely  or- 
ganised so  as  to  satisfy  the  artistic 
aspirations  of  the  proletariat  and 
counteract  the  pernicious  influences  of 
the  pseudo-Ethiopian  style  affected  by 
the  idle  rich. 

Examined  by  Sir  Edwin  Edgar,  O.M., 
Mr.  Ploffskin  admitted  that  none  of  the 
famous  Russian  composers  of  recent 
years  had  associated  themselves  with 
the  Revolutionary  movement,  and  that 
the  Russian  Ballet  had  originally  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  Opera. 
But  he  had  no  doubt  that  on  a  proper 
proletarian  basis  it  would  function  with 
a  far  more  beneficent  activity.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  strong 
facial  resemblance  between  TROTSKY 
and  M.  PADEEEWSKI,  and  between 
LENIN  and  BEETHOVEN.  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Moody  MacTear, 
Mr.  rioffskin  said  that  he  had  been 
down  a  coal-mine  in  Siberia. 


Sir  Mark  Hollo way.who  next  occupiec 
the  witness's  chair,  admitted,  in  reply 
to  the  questions  of  Sir  Gladney  Jebb 
that,  since  his  student  days,  he  hac 
seldom  been  engaged  in  manual  labour 
on  any  instrument  for  more  than  two 
hours  a  day.  It  was  not  necessary  foi 
a  conductor.  But  he  knew  of  pianists 
who  practised  for  six  or  even  eighl 
hours  a  day  with  impunity. 

Sir  Gladney  Jebb.  Do  you  not  think 
that  if  all  compositions  were  written  in 
the  key  of  C  it  would  materially  conduce 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number? — The  President  has  already 
deprecated  the  multiplication  of  hypo- 
thetical questions,  which  have  reached 
a  total  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand. 

Viscount  Vermicelli.  Do  you  think 
that  the  unrestrained  parformauce  ol 
Jazz-music  conduces  to  the  moral  bet- 
terment of  the  simian  proletariat? — 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
question  which  bears  on  the 
administration  of  the  Un- 
necessary Noises  Act. 

Are  you  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Ministry 
for  the  Control  of  Syncopa- 
tion ?  —  No  ;  but  I  would 
cordially  support  a  Bill  for 
the  Compulsory  S< 
tion  of  Irresponsible  Gol- 
lectivists. 

In   reply  to  Mr.  Moody 
MacTear,  Sir  Mark  Hollo- 
way  said  that  he  had  never 
been  down  a  coal-mine,  but 
that  he  had  a  few  shares  in 
a  gold-mine,  which  had  cost 
him  five  pounds  a-pieco,  but 
had  never  borne  any  divi- 
dends and  were  now  quoted 
at  one-and-sixpence. 
The  uext  witness,  Darne  Erisca,  the 
famous  Californian   singer,    was   sub- 
jected to  a  remarkably  severe  examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Moody  MacTear. 

Mr.  Moody  MacTear.  Do  you  consider 
that  the  assumption  of  the  title  prima 
donna  is  compatible  with  democratic 
principles  ? — I  never  assumed  it ;  it  was 
bestowed  on  me  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  musical  world. 

Mr.  MacTear.  Then  you  admit  that 
you  possess  it.  Are  you  prepared  to 
submit  proof  of  your  title  to  the  Com- 
mission ? — Certainly  ;  but  it  would  pro- 
bably mean  bringing  forty  van-loads  of 
press-cuttings  and  cause  considerable 
congestion  of  traffic. 

Mr.  MacTear.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  prima  donna  has  been  condemned 
by  the  best  musical  critics  as  an  obsolete 
anachronism,  tending  to  perpetuu: 
abuses  of  the  "  star "  system  and  to 
foster  breaches  of  the  Decalogue  ami 
to  enhance  the  soloist  at  the  expense  of 
the  chorus?-— I  believe  that  WAGXEII 
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i  Id  tho  view  expressed  in  the  opening 
j  rt  of  your  question,  but  he  was  unable 
1  get  on  witliout  li(3r,  wrote  a  famous 
;  dress  to  the  Star  of  Eve,  and  gave 

orus  practically  nothing  to  do  in 

•  >f  his  operas. 

Mr.  MiK-Ti'ur.  Is  it  not  the  case 
t  it  the  operatic  tenor  has  been  pro- 
i  uncod  on  good  authority  to  be  not  a 
i  n  but  a  disease  ? — The  authority  was 

Juan  conductor,  who  was  presum 
y  speaking  of  (lennan  tenors. 

MiK-Tear.   Have  you  ever  been 
a  coal-mino  V — No;   but  I  was 
:'('<!  with  a   diamond  brooch    In- 
ters of  Kimberley. 


I'.AKEKLOONACY. 

Tins  is  a  song  of  the  Tube — 

Let  us  begin  it 
H  cursing  the  furies  who  fight  and 
who  bite  ev'ry  night 

To  get  in  it ; 
oik  who  see  red  and  who  tread 

on  the  dead 

And  climb  over  the  slain, 
A 1  who  step  on  your  face  in  the  race 
for  a  place 
In  the  train. 

The  pack ! 

The  wolves  who  attack, 
'pting  to  kill  you  until  you 
Fall  Hat  on  your  back ; 
Tl  tigers  who  tear  at  your  hair  and 

who  swear 

As  they  tread  on  your  neck, 
•ig  you  battered,  bespattered  and 

shattered, 
An  absolute  wreck. 

From  these  sharks, 
These  mild-looking  typists  and 

clerks, 

1  eavon  defend  you.    They  '11  rend 
-up-end  you 
(I  carry  the  marks), 
Tl>  meek-looking,  sleek-looking,  weak- 
looking  clique 
With  the  Bolshevist  brains 
;cd  at  the  thought  that  they  ought 

to  have  caught 
Much  earlier  trains. 

Mourn 

For  the  hat  that  is  Hat 
An   the    collar   of    which    you    were 
om. 

i  ear  for  the  dear  little  ear  that 
you  had 

An  ;he  bugs  which  to  rags  have  been 
torn. 

the  fellow  who  tried  but  who 
died  at  your  side 
As  the  tide  swept  along, 
as  a  victim.     They  tricked  him 

and  kicked  him  to  death, 
Though  he 'd  done   thorn    no 
•wrong. 


Munitlonairc.  "I  THINK  I'LL  MAKE  A  BID  FOB  THAT  CHAP,  MABIA,  FOB  A  HALL  MAT 

AXD  8TAIR-CABPET." 


This  is  a  Song  of  tho  Tube. 

A  ballad  of  sorrow, 
A  grey  sort  of  lay  of  To-day  and  a  greyer 

To-morrow ; 
A  dismal,  abysmal,  chaotic,  neurotic 

Creation 

Of  one  who  was  done  after  running 
a  mile 

To  the  station. 


From  a  report  of  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion : — 

"  The  ucxt  witness  was  Lord  Dynevor.  He 
said  he  bad  8,270  acres  of  coal  land  in  Car- 
marthenshire.  His  interest  in  the  estate 
came  to  the  family  through  one  of  three 
eollieresses." 

Even  Mr.  SMIIJJE  would  admit  that  that 
ought  to  constitute  an  absolute  title. 


More  Impending  Apologies. 
From  a  bookseller's  advertisement: 

"NEW  FICTION. 

Reason  and  Belief — By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
Man  aud  the  Universe — By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
Tho    Great    Crusiide— By   Right   Hon.    D. 
Lloyd  George." — Canadian  Paper. 


"It  was  essential  for  'ireat  Britain  that 
France  should  emerge  from  this  war  strong 
and  able  to  defend  herself.  The  recognition 
of  this  fact  explains  the  change  of  British 
policy  at  Pars  during  the  Woafereuce  of 
Peace." — The  Timts. 

We  like  the  new  title  for  the  victors' 
conclave,  but  do  not  care  so  much  for 
the  unusual  spelling  of  the  French 
capital,  though  it  may  have  been 
adopted  in  deference  to  American  pre- 
judices. 
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"  DIAMOND-CUT-DIAMOND.' 

THIS  is  to  warn  all  honest  men  to 
beware  of  No.  007  Field  Company,  B.E., 
known  to  its  victims  as  "  Chaucer's 
Gang,"  the  most  conscienceless  crew 
of  body-snatchers  and  common  thieves 
in  all  the  B.E.F. 

I  am  myself  no  fastidious  precisian, 
being  in  a  Labour  Company,  but  there 
are  limits— or  should  be.  My  own  par- 
ticular grouch  against  them  started  at 
Eipilly-sur -Somme.  They,  being  skilled 
Eoyal  Engineers,  were  clearing  under- 
growth and  putting  up  huts  in  Bipilly 
woods  for  a  division  due  to  arrive, 
and  my  scorned  rabble  were  unloading 
the  huts  in  sections  from  barges  at 
Eipilly  canal  wharf  and  loading  them 
on  to  lorries  for  transport  to  the  woods. 
Chaucer  and  his  Eoyal  Engineers  were 
living  on  the  spot  —  Ardennes  wav- 
ing o'er  them  her  green  leaves  and  so 
forth — and  we  were  in  rest  billets  (loud 
roars  of  raucous  laughter)  in  Eipilly 
village,  the  least  sanitary  spot  in  the 
whole  war  zone. 

Chaucer  wouldn't  let  us  stay  with 
him  in  the  huts — said  the  Chief  En- 
gineer was  very  keen  on  men  living  next 
their  work.  But  between  Eipilly  and 
the  canal  wharf  was  an  ideal  spot.  The 
chalk  downs  sloped  steeply  to  the  river, 
and  halfway  down  was  a  bit  of  a  level 
plateau  just  the  size  for  a  couple  of  huts. 
South  aspect;  good  fishing  and  bath- 
ing ;  a  home  from  home.  The  woods 
hid  it  from  view  above  and  the  road- 
side poplars  from  below.  It  was  a 
truly  desirable  building  site. 

We  had  a  hurdle-maker  in  our  com- 
pany, so  I  gave  him  a  brace  of  light- 
duty  men  as  apprentices  and  they  built 
a  little  hut  of  wattle  and  daub.  It  had 
a  nice  rural  appearance  and  was  warm, 
but  it  leaked  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
more  I  thought  of  Chaucer  lying  dry 
under  his  felt  roofs  the  worse  I  felt 
about  it.  So  I  had  a  chat  with  my 
sergeant  at  the  wharf,  and  the  long 
and  short  of  it  was  that  two  walls  and 
one  roof  got  delivered  by  mistake  at 
the  desirable  building-site. 

We  worked  late  that  night,  and  next 
day  had  thirty  men  in  residence,  with 
one  end  of  the  long  hut  partitioned  off 
forSimmonds,  my  subaltern,  andmyself. 

So  far  so  good.  I  began  to  think 
about  making  another  mistake  and 
getting  a  second  hut,  but  that  evening 
Chaucer  came  sliding  down  over  the 
steep  turf,  visibly  annoyed. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  hut  ?  " 

"  Found  it." 

"On  Eipilly  wharf?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  found  it  down 
there  by  the  road  and  had  it  brought 
up  here  for  safety.  If  a  lorry  had  run 
over  it  in  the  dark " 


"Ah,  cut  it  out,"  he  said.  "The 
hut  is  mine.  I  found  two  odd  sections 
in  the  last  barge-load.  Any  poacher 
who  know  his  job  would  burn  the 
feathers  when  he  cooked  the  bird.  You 
needn't  start  to  explain  about  your  fool 
N.C.O.,  who  made  a  mistake.  I  keep 
that  sort  of  N.G.O.  myself.  If  I  get 
an  official  inquiry  about  this  hut  I 
shall  send  back  oliicial  information." 

"  Eight-o  !  Then  come  in  and  have 
a  drink,  and  don't  be  official  before 
you  need." 

That 's  where  1  was  wrong.  I  tried 
to  enlist  the  blighter's  sympathy. 
Showed  him  round  camp,  the  view, 
the  bathing — everything.  When  Sim- 
monds  came  up  from  the  river  with  a 
string  of  roach  Chaucer  admitted  it 
was  a  truly  bon  billet. 

Next  day  he  called  again  with  one  of 
his  subalterns,  a  creature  called  Gubson, 
who  went  down  to  the  river  t:>  watch 
Simmonds  fish.  When  he  had  gone 
Chaucer  told  me  he  had  a  spare  hut. 

"  Not  one  of  these  divisional  huts, 
but  a  thing  we  knocked  up  ourselves. 
We've  nearly  finished  our  job  here, 
and  if  it 's  any  use  to  you  you  can  have 
it.  But  mind  you,  I  know  nothing 
about  this  other  hut  you  've  got  here. 
If  you  're  caught  with  that  one  your 
blood  be  on  your  own  head." 

"  You  're  a  Christian,"  I  told  him, 
and,  Gubson  and  Simmonds  returning, 
the  conference  had  a  drink  and  ad- 
journed. 

Next  day  I  found  quite  a  squad  of 
light-duty  men,  and  sent  'em  to  dis- 
mantle and  bring  down  Chaucer's  hut. 
I  admit  they  rather  exceeded  instruc- 
tions, for  they  brought  a  lot  of  things 
that  Chaucer  had  omitted  to  mention. 
However,  they  said  he  was  there  when 
they  took  them,  so  I  supposed  it  was 
all  right.  Besides  the  hut  they  had 
two  bell-tents,  a  big  tarpaulin,  some 
corrugated  iron  and  expanded  metal, 
some  home-made  chairs  and  tables,  a 
water-tank  and  a  field  kitchen,  with  its 
wheels  broken  off — a  noble  lot  of  loot 
it  was.  They  worked  like  beavers  bring- 
ing it  down  and  getting  it  in  place,  and 
when  Chaucer  drifted  down  again  at 
the  end  of  the  week  all  my  men  were 
housed  there  as  snug  as  you  please. 
Finally  Gubson  presented  the  camp 
with  a  punt  he  had  salved  in  Sailly  vil- 
lage— and  there  we  were,  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  Eiviera  and  none  of  the 
disreputable  company. 

Wo  were  so  pleased  with  all  they 
had  done  for  us  that  we  suggested  they 
should  stay  the  night  and  celebrate  the 
occasion.  Chaucer  said  he  would  be 
delighted,  if  we  would  send  to  his  bat- 
man and  tell  him  to  bring  down  his 
razor  and  toothbrush.  At  midnight, 
when  the  batman  arrived,  Chaucer  said 


it  was  time  for  bed.  And  could  we  gi 
his  man  a  shake-down,  please?  It  w 
pretty  dark,  he  said,  and  the  fool  mig 
lose  his  way  home. 

'That  should  have  warned  me.  Cha 
cer  wasn't  the  man  to  keep  a  batrm 
who  was  a  fool. 

It  must  have  been  about  3  A.M.  win 
I  was  waked  by  my  man  helping  Cha 
cer  dress. 

"  What's  the  matter?  " 

"  Your  fellow  says  my  man  's  ill  " 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  I  dunno,  Sir,"  my  man  said.  "  'E 
groanin'  an'  rollin'  about  an'  keep! 
all  us  others  awake." 

When  I  got  to  the  men's  hut  I  four 
Chaucer  kneeling  beside  the  sick  mai 
who  was  holding  his  head  and  groai 
ing.  All  the  other  men  were  sitting u 
and  looking  on.  After  a  tninute  < 
two  Chaucer  got  up  and  beckoned  a 
outside. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  war 
to  scare  you,  but  suppose  that  chap 
got  anything   infectious.     Is   there 
doctor  handy? 

"Nowhere  nearer  than  Sailly." 

"Well,  Gubson  tells  me  they  wer 
expecting  the  M.O.  at  our  camp  tc 
day.  He  may  have  stayed  the  nighl 
Can  you  send  somebody  up  to  see?" 

I  sent  off  an  orderly  at  once,  and  i 
half-an-hour  a  young  doctor  arrivec 
and  ordered  all  the  other  men  out  c 
the  hut.  Then  he  pulled  a  gaudy  hand 
kerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  sprinkled  i 
with  some  stuff  out  of  a  small  phial 
tied  it  over  his  mouth  and  only  thei 
began  to  fiddle  about  the  sick  man 
feeling  his  pulse  and  sounding  him. 

Then  he  got  up,  readjusted  his  hand 
kerchief-respirator  and  mumbled  that  ii 
was  cerebro-spinal- something.  Spotte< 
fever. 

We  all  got  out  of  that  hut  in  double 
quick  time,  believe  me.  The  docto: 
was  full  of  orders — half  a  hundra 
things  to  do  at  once.  The  man  mus 
be  strictly  isolated.  All  the  contact; 
— every  blessed  man  who  had  been  ir 
the  hut  with  him — must  bo  placet 
under  supervision.  The  hut  must  hi 
put  out  of  bounds.  And  when  li> 
found  half  the  men  had  gone  unde 
the  tarpaulin  shelter  he  put  that  onto 
bounds  too. 

We    were    a    full    hour    trying  i 
separate  the   contacts ;  but  when  tl 
doctor  found  the  cook  getting  bre 
ready  and  heard  he   hud  been  in  th 
sick  man's  hut  he  threw  his  hand  in. 

"  I  won't  answer  for  a  single  oueo 
you,"  he  said  ;  "  the  place  is  uo  bette 
than  a  post-house.     Throw  that  1 
fast  away.     It 's  sheer  poison.    ' 
out,  all  of  you." 

It  was  Chaucer  started  the  panic. 
saw  him  sneaking  away  up  the  si 
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LIFE'S    DIFFICULTIES. 

Mother.  "WHY,  WHAT'S  THE  MATTER,  DARLING?" 

Small  daughter  (tearfully).  "OH,  MUMS,  I  DO  SO  WANT  TO  GIVE  THIS  WOBM  TO  MY  HEN." 

Mother.  "THEN  WHY  DON'T  YOU?" 

Small  daughter  (with  renewed  wails).  "  C-cos  I  'M  so  APBAID  THE  WORM  WON'T  LIKE  IT." 


j  I  thought  it  better  to  make  a  move 

;).     I  didn't  ask  the  doctor  where  we 

ire  to  go  ;  he  'd  have  had  us  all  sleep- 

;  out  on  the  open  grass  for  a  week  if 

Iliad.     So  the  whole  lot  of  us,  half 

•  aeep,  trekked  back  to  Eipilly  village 

•U  turned  into  our  old  billets  again. 

*  #  :i:  >',: 

!  t  was  my  Sergeant-Major  who  told 

\t  day  that  Chaucer  and  his  gang 

ken  possession  of  the  Eiviera — 

i  Riviera.     I  went  there  at  once,  to 

•lit  what  it  all  meant,  butthey  had 

!  y  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  who 

1  the  eimip  was  infected  and  no  one 

-^  allowed  there  ;  so  I  climbed  the 

'  and  looked  down   from   above. 

Cancer  was  smoking  outside  my  pet 

talking   to   a  couple  of   his  sub- 

s,  and  a  string  of  men  was  lined 

u   beside  the  field  kitchen   for  tea. 

pse  by,  the  batman,  recovered  from 

h   illness,  was  putting  a  fishing-rod 

tqether,   and  one  of   the   subalterns 


blew  his  nose  on  a  gaudy  handkerchief 
which  I  recognised  at  once. 

I  went  straight  back  and  told  the 
Town  Major  of  Eipilly  that  one  of  the 
new  divisional  huts  was  being  occupied 
by  the  Sappers.  It  wasn't  cricket,  but 
it  was  all  I  could  do. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "Chau- 
cer's acting  as  divisional  E.E.  He's 
entitled  to  one  hut.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  arranging  for  you  to  erect  it 
for  him." 

Our  Pessimists. 

"Applications  are  invited  from  properly 
qualified  persons  for  the  position  of  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  .  .  . 

The  appointment  will  be  from  the  1st  July, 
1919,  for  the  duration  of  the  War." 

Advt.  in  Local  Paper. 


"Chicks,  day  old  ;  ready  Saturday." 

Advt.  in  Local  Paper. 
It  looks  like  a  case  of  counting  before 
they  are  hatched. 


THE    KEY   TO   FAIEYLAND. 
THE  trees  have  magic  doorways 

Down  into  Fairy- land, 
Yet  nobody,  but  only  me, 
Has  time  to  understand 
That  if  we  knew  the  magic, 
•  If  we  could  work  it  too, 
We  could  creep  down  to  Fairy-town 
And  do  as  fairies  do. 

The  keys  are  four-leaved  clovers  ; 

They  're  not  so  hard  to  get — • 
Just  creep  about  and  search  them  out, 

And  don't  mind  getting  wet ; 
But  oh  !  I  wish  the  fairies 

Weren't  quite  so  secrety ; 
I  've  tried  and  tried,  but  still  they  hide 

The.  key-holes  for  each  key. 

From  Grave  to  Gay. 
"  Tho  Burial  Board  resolved  that  tenders  bo 
obtained  from  the  various  bands  in  the  district 
with  a  view  to  holding  concerts  in  the  Queen's 
Gardens  during  the  summer  months." 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

"  CYRANO  "  MOVES  TO  DKURY  LANE. 

SIR  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  having  been 
translated  to  another  place,  has  made 
way  for  Cyrano  and  his  nose,  which 
now  finds  more  room  to  turn  round  in. 
I  had  not  seen  Mr.  LOBAINE  ^on  the 
more  congested  stage  of  the  Garrick. 
Indeed  the  last  time  that  I  assisted  at 
M.  ROSTAND'S  play  was  some  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  South  of  France.  It 
happened  that  there  had  recently  been 
a  vogue  of  Musketeer  plays  in  Eng- 
land. Behind  my  seat  was  a  British 
Baronet  (a  recent  creation)  for 
whom  the  French  language  had 
little  or  no  meaning.  The  first 
and  only  sign  of  intelligence  that 
he  showed  was  well  on  in  the  per- 
formance, at  the  words,  "  Qtii  est  ce 
monsieur  I  "  "  C'est  D'Artagnan." 
(D'Artagnan  then  disappears  al- 
together). 

"  Another  of  these  damned  Mus- 
keteer plays,"  said  the  Bart. ; 
"  I  'm  off !  "  And  he  went. 

I  am  not  sure  that,  even  in  Eng- 
lish, it  would  have  been  just  the 
play  for  his  taste  ;  but  that  London 
has  plenty  of  people  who  can  ap- 
preciate it  may  bo  seen  by  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  LOEAINE  can  hold 
the  great  auditorium  under  the 
spell  of  its  romance.  Without  an 
effort  he  endears  to  us  the  defects 
of  his  hero's  Quixotic  qualities,  and 
makes  his  very  deformity  contri- 
bute to  the  triumph  of  his  heroic 
•panache.  Even  such  of  the  poet's 
prolixities  as  survive  a  very  careful 
pruning  of  the  text  are  made  to 
seem  essential  to  the  self-expres- 
sion of  character. 

Mr.  LOEAINE  is  happy  in  his 
book,  for  the  clever  rendering 
made  by  Miss  GLADYS  THOMAS  and 
Miss  MARY  GUILLEMAHD  reproduces 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
poem.  And  from  his  cast  he  gets 
all  the  support  that  he  needs. 
True,  he  needs  very  little.  He  fills 
the  stage,  and  the  other  characters 
— notably  the  colourless  Christian  de 
Neuvillette — are  little  more  than  his 
foils.  Miss  STELLA  CAMPBELL,  as 
Roxanc,  failed,  at  times,  to  convey  a 
sense  of  overwhelming  passion  either 
for  the  body  of  Christian  or  the  soul 
which  she  imagined  it  to  contain;  but 
she  was  always  a  gracious  figure  and 
her  voice  was  gentle.  Perhaps  Mr. 
LOEAINE  owed  most  to  bis  scenic 
artists,  Messrs.  DULAC  and  JOHN  "BULL, 
who  gave  of  their  best.  There  was  at- 
traction too  in  the  very  names  of  Arras 
and  Bapaume,  as  well  as  in  the  thought 
of  the  part  that  our  Cyrano  of  to-day 
has  played  against  a  ruder  foe  than  the 


Spaniard.  And  was  I  wrong  in  tracing 
a  hint  of  other  experiences  gained  at 
the  .front,  when  Mr.  LOEAINE  nearly 
turned  up  his  false  nose  at  the  mention 
of  "military  wit." 

The  part  offers  little  scope  for  humour. 
Cyrano,  with  all  his  generous  impulses, 
is  too  self-conscious  for  that.  But  in 
each  of  his  moods  and  phases—bravado, 
sacrifice,  acceptance  of  the  inexorable 
pathos  of  things— Mr.  LOEAINE  had  got 
at  the  heart  of  the  man.  A  very  brave 
and  inspiring  performance.  O.  S. 


T 


"WHERE   YOU   BIN   THIS   HOUR  OF  THE  NIGHT?" 
"I'VE   BIN    AT    MB    UNION,   CONSIDERIN1    THIS    'ERE 
STRIKE." 

"WELL— YOU  CAN  STAY  DOWN  THERE  AN'  CONSIDER 
ERE  LOOK-OUT." 


How  History  is  written. 

From  reports  of  Mr.  ASQUITH'S  speech 
at  Newcastle : — 

"He  [Lord  French]  has  taken  an  unusual, 
and  I  think  an  unfortunate,  course  (cheers), 
giving  to  the  world  at  this  stage  what  must 
be  an  ex  parte  narrative  of  what  happened 
under  his  command." — Times. 

"  He  has  taken  an  unusual,  and  as  I  take  it, 
an  unfortunate  course  in  giving  to  the  world 
what  must  of  necessity  be  an  expert  narrative 
of  what  happei)ed  under  his  command." 

Daily  Herald. 

"  BEAUTY  IN  HOUSE  BUILDING. 
LET  US  LOOK  AS  THOUGH  WE  HAD  WON 

THE  WAR." — Daily  Mirror.  . 
Who  said  we  hadn't? 


THE    DAY. 

AT  last  the  great  day  has  arrived ;  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  I  shall  be  at  the 
church.  Heavens  !  what  excitement. 
And  yet  I  suppose  most  girls  have  had 
to  undergo  the  ordeal,  if  one  may  so 
describe  it,  at  some  period  of  their  life. 
The  magic  church  is  not  far  distant 
and  from  my  room  I  can  hear  the 
merry  pealing  of  the  bells.  In  the 
garden  the  birds  are  singing  as  they 
have  never  sung  before.  Truly  life  is 
a  beautiful  poem  on  such  a  day  as 
this. 

But  I  have  really  little  time  to 
dwell  on  these  things,  for  am  I  not 
the  centre  of  creation  itself,  the  hub 
around  which  the  whole  household 
revolves  in  one  wild  bewildering 
whirl  of  ecstasy  ?  How  can  one 
think  when  one  is  surrounded  by 
a  triumphant  mother,  a  couple  of 
adoring  and  not  envious  sisters,  a 
critical  brother  and  a  doting  father? 
But  then  why  should  I  think? 
Why  use  my  brain  at  all  when  all 
the  thinking  that  needs  to  he 
thought  is  being  thought  for  me? 
Goodness,  how  my  poor  head  reels. 
If  only  I  could  sleep.  Ah,  yes, 
that  is  what  I  could  almost  wish 
for  at  this  moment — sweet,  sooth- 
ing, refreshing  sleep. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  ;  the  house  is 
just  a  great  tearing  pandemonium 
of  joy.  Hark!  What's  that?  A 
motor  horn  ?  Yes,  yes,  a  taxi  is  at 
the  gate.  Now  another  has  glided 
forward  and  waits  expectantly  for 
the  central  figure — myself. 

"  Well,  darling,"  murmurs  my 
father,  "  it 's  high  time  we  were 
off.  Wouldn't  do  to  be  late  to- 
day, you  know."  And  he  laughs 
proudly. 

Can  I  describe  the  journey  t< 
the  church?  I  can,  but  I  will 
spare  you.  Enough  to  say  that  I 
carry  myself  with  dignity.  Whether 
I  do  so  in  the  vast  solemn  atmo- 
sphere of  the  church  I  am  unable 
to  say,  though  I  will  confess  to  a 
feeling  almost  of  awe. 

In  deep  silence  we  move  down  the 
aisle.  The  service  begins.  Can  I  repeat 
it  ?  I  fear  not.  But  one  passage  there 
is  which'  stands  out  prominently  from 
the  rest.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
mand made  by  the  clergyman.  Looking 
steadily  at  my  father,  he  exclaims  :— 

"  Name  this  child." 
I  am  roused  to  a  fresh  interest,  and 
with   fast-beating    heart   I   await  my 
father's  answer.     It  comes  as  a  bomb- 
shell to  my  sensitive  ears  : — 
"  Armisticia  Eeatty  Zeebntgge  ! " 
And  I  believed  that  only  Germans 
could  wage  war  on  helpless  babes. 
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SPRING-TIME    IN    THE    OFFICE. 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
is  dealing  with  life   at   the   Front   have   naturally 
iiat   slackened   in  •  volume    of    late.      Perhaps   this 
'•  •;  for  soino  part  of  my  interest  in  Pushed  and  the 

L'nsh  (BLACKWOOD).  But  more  must  be  put  down 
::ire  of  the  subject,  and  most  of  all  to  the  admirable 
i  which  the  writer,  who  chooses  to  be  known  as 
,"  has  dealt  with  it.  Briefly,  the  book  is  a  record 

\vo  great  sensational  movements  of  1918,  and  of  the 

-  experiences  as  an  officer  of  an  Artillery  Brigade  in 
oat  forced  upon  the  Fifth  Army  by  the  break  through 
:  lortnans  on  March  21st,  and  subsequently  in  the 

n  ;rn  push  which  broke  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  ended 
.i  \Var.  The  publishers  say  that  this  is  the  only  account 

:  Ion  by  a  participator  in  these  happenings  ;  I  hardly 
tl  ik  that  any  will  appear  more  vivid  and  moving.  The 

•.;,'  sequence  of  the  events  with  which  it  deals  gives 

•  'ook  the  thrill  of  arranged  drama,  in  which  disaster 

need  by  the  triumphant  ending.     However  unskil- 

>ld,  such  a  history  could  hardly  fail  of  its  effect ;  by 

i  tune,  however,  it  finds  in  "  QUEX  "  a  chronicler  able 

justice.     Simply  and  without  apparent  effort  ho  con- 

he  suspense  of  the  days  before  the  attack  (a  couple  of 
!•«  here  are  as  breathlessly  exciting  as  anything  that 
yet  read  in  the  literature  of  the  War),  the  long  trial 
retreat,  and  finally  the  retaliation  and  the  over- 
ling rush  forward  from  victory  to  victory  that  makes 
'  umn  seem  like  an  age  of  miracles.     It  is  essentially 
i-'s  story,  at  times  technical,  throughout  filled  \\itli 
ti  unflurried  all-in-the-day's-work  philosophy  that  upheld 
01  armies  in  every  change  of  fortune.     For  many  reasons 


a  volume  that  should  find  its  place  in  any  collection  of  the 
smaller  histories  of  the  Great  War. 


Until  I  had  very  nearly  reached  the  end  of  Ttie  Cormorant 
(MELBOSE)  I  could  not,  though  I  tried,  make  up  my  mind 
as  to  which  of  three  possible  claimants  was  filling  the 
title-rdle.  When  I  did  discover  the  "Cormorant's  "  identity 
with  a  fourth  person  quite  unsuspected,  I  found  myself  just 
a  little  inclined  to  wonder  whether  perhaps  the  authoress 
had  not  had  the  mystification  of  her  readers  as  her  real  aim 
when  she  chose  her  title,  and  merely  introduced  a  pleasant 
American,  who  called  people  names  with  a  sincerity  few  of 
us  would  dare  to  imitate,  in  order  to  justify  her  choice.  But 
all  the  same  I  am  not  going  to  tell  her  secret  here,  for  I 
feel  that  much  will  be  added  to  the  interest  of  a  very  plea- 
sant book  if  readers  will  pause  long  enough  at  the  end  of 
chapter  sixteen  to  try  to  "spot"  the  "Cormorant"  and — as  I 
hope  and  believe — guess  wrong.  Miss  ANN  (or  ANNE,  for 
her  publishers  seem  to  be  in  two  minds  about  it)  WBAVKII 
has  compounded  her  tale  from  the  somewhat  ordinary  in- 
gredients of  a  heroine,  as  aggressively  red-haired  as  only 
red-haired  heroines  can  be ;  a  philandering  but  finally  faith- 
ful hero ;  a  worthless  but  charming  married  man,  and  a 
number  of  less  important  people,  many  of  whom  are  well 
drawn,  though  I  think  that  I  have  met  that  scheming  and 
malicious  French  maid  before.  The  Cormorant's  lines  are 
chiefly  laid  in  country  houses  of  the  more  delightful  sort  and 
the  story  is  well  told.  When  Miss  WEAVER  invents  a  more 
distinguished  plot  she  should  do  something  very  good  indeed. 

Mr.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY'S  Any  moon  (LANE)  is  a  reason- 
ably diverting  because  superbly  improbable  account  of  Eng- 
land under  the  new  Socialist  Commonwealth,  with  Joseph 
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Am/moon,  a  highly  popular  Cockney  plebeian,  as  President 
Follows  an  era  of  feminist  control  and  a  Bolshevist  revolu- 
tion contrived  by  one  Cohen  (with  the  authentic  properties, 
11  Crimson  Guards  "  and  purple  morality),  and  finally  the 
Restoration  through  the  loyalist  Navy,  the  complacent 
Anymoon  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  he 
was  a  failure  as  CROMWELL  he  can  at  least  be  a  success  as 
General  MONK.  Perhaps  the  wilder  critics  of  the  present 
order  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  their  impatient  generali- 
sations are  marshalled,  however  disingenuously,  against 
them.  But  the  judicious  folk  of  every  school  who  are  now 
trying  to  take  their  bearings  may  wonder  if  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  putting  up  and  knocking  down  such  flimsy  figures 
of  straw.  Mr.  HAROLD  Cox  contributes  a  rather  too  solemn 
preface,  which  labels  this  otherwise  irresponsible  novel  as  a 
serious  tract.  I  rather  think  that  the  engaging  spectacle  of 
the  biographer  of  WILKES  ~ 
and  the  editor  of  The  Edin- 
burgh (the  author  of  The 
New  Ecpublic  surely  some- 
where in  the  offing)  crouch- 
ing among  the  headstones 
with  a  candle  in  a  hollow 
turnip  will  make  a  certain 
appeal  to  those  with  a 
sense  of  humour  and  pro- 
portion . ,  .  The  others  may 
like  it  even  better. 


PERHAPS  I  MIGHT  BE  ALLOWED  TO  SUB-LET  A  PART." 


Nothing  could  be  more 
attractive  than  the  central 
idea  of  The  Love  Spinner 
(METHUEN),  which  is  to  tell 
the  war-time  adventures  of 
a  little  old  lady — the  good 
fairy  of  her  circle — whose 
interest  in  the  heart-affairs 
of  her  friends  wins  her  this 
pleasant  if  slightly  senti- 
mental title.  But,  ungrate- 
ful as  is  the  task  of  breaking 
so  innocent  a  butterfly  upon 
the  wheel  of  criticism,  I  'm 
afraid  I  must  add  that  I 
think  Miss  CLARA  TUHN- 
BULL  lias  hardly  carried 
out  her  purpose  with  suffi- 
cient discrimination.  In 

plain  fact  she  has  allowed 

her  sympathies  to  run  away  with  her.  Such  a  character 
as  Miss  Jessie,  who  goes  about  doing  good,  and  producing 
incidentally  the  most  benevolent  reactions  in  confirmed 
misanthropes,  demands  to  be  handled  with  the  nicest  care 
if  sentimentality  is  to  be  avoided.  Let  me  put  it  that  Miss 
TURNBULL  has  not  always  been  entirely  successful  in  this 
respect.  Thus,  despite  some  agreeable  scenes,  the  book 
remains  one  for  the  unsophisticated,  or  for  those  whose 
appetite  for  fictional  glucose  is  robust.  There  is  not  very 
much  that  can  be  called  plot ;  what  there  is  concerns  itself 
with  the  fortunes  of  Hiss  Jessie's  tenants,  the  chief  objects 
of  her  ministrations.  In  the  end  an  air-raid,  of  which  the 
details  are  surely  unusual,  provides  Miss  Jessie  with  the 
opportunity  for  a  deed  of  heroism  that  I  am  still  trying  to 
visualize  (her  nephew  had  thrown  her  down  and  was  pro- 
tecting her  body  with  his  own  ;  but  the  heroine,  seeing  this, 
changed  places  with  her  defender  "  between  the  flash  of  the 
shell's  impact  and  the  explosion  ")  and  finishes,  with  an 
appropriately  tearful  death-scene,  a  tale  that  would  have 
been  improved  by  more  restraint  in  the  telling. 


In  The  Thunderbolt  (UNWIN)  Georgina  Bonham,  at  home 
and  amongst  her  intimates,  delighted  in  small-talk.  It 
flowed  in  an  unceasing  stream,  particularly  when  Dr. 
Bayke,  her  chief  adviser  and  confidant,  came  to  tea  and  ate 
his  favourite  currant-and-sultana  cake.  Everything,  in  fact, 
prepares  you  for  one  of  the  tamest  of  all  tame  novels,  when 
suddenly  the  "Thunderbolt"  of  the  title  remembers  its 
attributes  and  bursts  from  a  clear  sky.  Thenceforward 
Mr.  GEORGE  COLMORE'S  book  is  of  a  particularly  painful 
character.  For  the  horrors  which  here  accumulate  on 
horror's  head  I  find  no  adequate  excuse,  even  though  the 
villain  of  the  story  is  a  German. 

Blanche  Maddison,  the  heroine  of  The  Obstinate  Lady 
(IIuTCHiNSON),  might  without  any  excess  of  rudeness  be 
called  pig-headed.  With  her  case  in  my  mind  let  me  advise 

women  who  have  married 
disgusting  men  to  seek 
whatever  shelter  the  law 
may  give  them  rather  than 
adopt  her  persistently  cold 
and  aloof  manner.  I  hardly 
wonder  that  her  husband 
found  her  a  little  exasperat- 
ing. We  all  know  Mr.  \V.  E. 
NORRIS  as  a  novelist  who 
can  be  trusted  not  only  to 
tell  an  intriguing  story,  but 
also  to  construct  it  irre- 
proachably. But  here,  I 
think,  lie  lias  penalised  him. 
self  with  the  materials  he 
has  chosen.  However  he 
sets  bravely  to  work  to  wipe 
off  his  handicap,  and  very 
nearly  succeeds.  If  I  cannot 
credit  him  with  complete 
success  it  is  because  the  sub- 
sidiary tale  of  love  which  he 
gives  us  is  really  too  fin.rmic. 
Yet  I  can  conceive  of  people 
so  fed  up  with  the  makers 
of  blood-heat  fiction  that 
Mr.  NORHIS'S  luk< 
method  will  afford  them  a 
pleasant  change. 


Bus  Conductor.  "ANYBODY  WANT  THE  ALBERT  'ALL?" 

Weary  Househunter  (absent-mindedly).    "  IT  'a    RATHER    LARGE,    BUT 


However  cleverly  Mr. 
WILLIAM  CAINE  may  treat 
his  theme,  The  Wife  Who  Came  Alive  (JENKINS)  is  only 
another  version  of  the  antiquated  mother-in-law  business. 
Doll  Brackett  was  a  beautiful  American  girl,  and  if  she  had 
not  been  idiotically  idolised  by  her  mother  and  could  have 
realised  the  difference  between  pounds  and  pence  she 
might  have  made  an  excellent  wife  for  George  March,  of 
Hampstead,  portrait  -  painter.  Mrs.  Brackett  was  not 
actively  hostile  to  this  marriage,  but  after  losing  her  for- 
tune she  began  to  disapprove  of  the  economy  which  March 
preached  and  tried  in  vain  to  practise.  Persuaded  that  her 
idol  was  no  longer  becomingly  enshrined,  she  proceeded  to 
make  trouble  between  husband  and  wife,  and  they  separated. 
Then  followed  a  very  lean  time  both  for  Mrs.  Brackett  and 
her  daughter,  until  at  last  the  former  made  such  an  out- 
rageous proposal  that  Doll  came  to  her  senses.  You  will 
easily  believe  that  this  sort  of  subject  offers  no  very 
favourable  outlet  for  Mr.  CAIXE'S  particular  gifts,  but  the 
confidential  style  in  which  he  tells  the  story  is  distinctly 
engaging,  and  as  a  warning  to  foolish  mothers-in-law  it  i 
something  more  than  adequate. 
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"AUSTRI/E    EST    IMPERARE    ORBI    UIMIVERSO." 

ONCE   UPON  A  TIME.  TO-DAY. 


CHARIVARIA. 

IT  was  the  pig,  says  an  eminent 
hnish  economist,  that  lost  Germany 
A'ar.  His  omission  to  specify 
Mich  pig  soems  almost  certain  to  pro- 
like  further  recriminations  among  the 
(•rinaii  High  Command. 

After  all,  the  War  may  have  wakened 

spirit  in  the  nation.     Up  to  the 

ijbie  of  writing  no  one  has  attempted 

icorncr  mint-sauce. 
*  * 

I.  \  movement,  wo  hear,  is  on  foot  to 
g  e  a  public  welcome  to  the  cheeses  on 
Heir  return  to  our  midst.  It  is  thought 
I tiit  a  march-past  could  easily  be  ar- 

•kney  will  supply  electricity  to 
mers  at  a  special  rate  (luring  the 

1  ic-o  celebrations.  The-  present  price 
"•ami-sixpenco  per  Idlowatt-and- 

Ms  practically  inhibits  anything  like 

d  p-seated  festivity. 

V.  ,  * 

V  Minors'  Association  in  the  North 

<'cicied  not  to  establish  a  weekly 

iper.      Pending  other    arrange- 

-  they  will  do  a  little  light  mining, 

must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent. 

a  meeting  of  Hassocks  allotment- 

1  lers  ;i  speaker  stated  that  he  had 

•p  rabbits  jump  a  fence  five  feet  high. 

is  declare  that  this   is  at   least 
"ut  over  proof. 

t.ho  outcome  pf  suggestions  by 

Economy  Committee  at  Eton  Dr. 

A  XUIO.N  has  made  certain  restrictions 


in  regard  to  various  articles  of  dress, 
notably  socks  and  mufflers.  Hence- 
forward only  such  socks  as  do  not  re- 
quire muffling  will  bo  worn. 

* 

The  cow  that  walked  into  the  lending 
library  at  Walton  Heath  has  since  ex- 
plained that  it  merely  wanted  to  look 
up  "  Manchuria  "  in  the  encyclopaedia. 

V 

It  is  said  that  the  question  of  neu- 
trality has  caused  most  of  the  delay  in 
the  formation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  certainly  realise  the  difliculty  in 
deciding  how  Norway  and  Switzerland 
could  come  to  grips,  in  the  event  of  a 
War  between  these  two  countries,  with- 
out infringing  the  laws  of  neutrality. 
*  * 

"  No  harm  to  the  moon  will  result 
from  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May 
28th,"  states  a  writer  in  an  evening 
paper.  This  is  good  news  for  those 

who  have  mining  shares  there. 

•:•    ••;•• 

There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  tanning 
of  kids  in  India,  says  The  Shoe  and 
Leather  Trades  Record,  Smith  minor 

talks  of  migrating  to  the  Orient. 

* ,  * 

Government  ale,  says  a  trade  paper, 
will  shortly  be  on  sale  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  This  certainly  ought  to  be  a 

lesson  to  them 

* 

Two  Parisians  who  had  previously- 
arranged  to  fight  a  duel  have  refused 
to  meet.  It  is  supposed  that  they  have 
quarrelled.  ...  + 

'  * 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  informed  on 
good  authority  that  the  cat  that  de- 


veloped rabies  last  week  has  now  been 
successfully  killed  eight  times,  and  it 
is  expected  that  its  final  execution  will 
have  taken  place  by  the  time  this  ap- 
pears in  print.  #  ... 
*  " 

We  understand  that  the  Tredegar 
Fire  Brigade  strike  is  settled.  Patrons 
are  asked  to  bear  with  the  Brigade, 
who  have  promised  to  work  off  arrears 

of  fires  in  strict  rotation. 

*  * 
* 

A  Surrey  Church  magazine  appeals 
for  funds  to  renovate  the  church  exits. 
For  ourselves,  if  we  were  a  parson,  we 
shouldn't  worry  about  getting  people 

out  of  church  so  long  as  we  got  them  in. 

*  « 

A  Scottish  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
smaller  One  Pound  Treasury  Notes.  If 
at  the  same  time  they  could  be  made  a 
bit  cheaper  the  movement  would  be  a 
popular  one.  .,.  * 

A  taxi-driver  who  knocked  down  a 
pedestrian  in  Edgvvare  Eoad  and 
then  drove  off  has  been  summoned. 
His  defence  is  that  he  mistook  the  un- 
fortunate man  for  an  intending  fare. 

*  ;:-. 
* 

The  Northumberland  Miners' Council 
has  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Government  to  evacuate  our  troops 
from  Russia,  drop  the  Conscription  Bill, 
remove  the  blockade  and  release  con- 
scientious objectors.  Their  silence  on 
the  subject  of  Dalmatia  is  being  much 
commented  on.  ,,.  ^ 
* 

A  report  reaches  us  that  Jazz  is 
about  to  be  made  a  notifiable  disease. 
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A   SPRING    IDYLL. 

IF  wound  stripes  were  given  to  sol- 
diers on  becoming  casualties  to  Cupid's 
archery  barrage,  EohnieMorgan'ssleeve 

would  be  stiff  with  gilt  embroidery. 
The  spring  offensive  claimed  him  as  an 
early  victim.  When  he  became  an  ex- 
tensive purchaser  of  drab  segments  of 
fossilized  soap,  bottles  of  sticky  brillian- 
tine  with  a  chemical  odour,  and  post- 
cards worked  with  polychromatic  silk, 
the  billet  began  to  make  inquiries. 

"It's  that  little  mam'zelle  at  the 
shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Republiquc," 
reported  Jim  Brown.  "  He  spends  all 
his  pay  and  as  much  as  he  can  borrow 
of  mine  to  get  excuses  for  speaking  to 
her." 

There  was  a  period  of  regular  visits 
and  intense  literary  activity  on  the  part 
of  Bonnie,  followed  by  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  Mam'zello  and  an  en- 
deavour by  the  disconsolate  swain  to 
liquidate  his  debts  in  kind. 

"I  owe  you  seven  francs,  Jim,"  said 
he.  "  If  you  give  me  another  three 
francs  and  I  give  you  two  bottles  of 
brilliautine  and  a  cake  of  vanilla- 
flavoured  soap  we'll  be  straight." 

"  Not  me !  "  said  Jim  firmly.  "  I  've 
no  wish  to  be  a  scented  fly- paper.  Have 
you  frightened  her  away  ?  " 

"She's  been  swept  away  on  a  flood. 
of  my  eloquence,"  said  Ronnie  sadly. 
"  But  in  the  wrong  direction ;  and 
after  I  'd  bought  enough  pomatum  from 
her  to  grease  the  keel  of  a  battleship, 
and  enough  soap  to  wash  it  all  off 
again.  Good  soap  it  is  too,  me  lad ; 
lathers  well  if  you  soak  it  in  hot  water 
overnight." 

"How  did  you  come  to  lose  her?" 
asked  Jim,  steering  the  conversation 
out  of  commercial  channels. 

"  The  loss  is  hers,"  said  Ronnie  ;  "  I 
wore  holes  in  my  tunic  leaning  over 
the  counter  talking  to  her,  and  I  made 
about  as  much  progress  as  a  Peace 
Conference.  I  got  soap  instead  of 
sympathy  and  scent  instead  of  senti- 
ment. However,  she  must  have  got 
used  to  me,  because  one  day  she  asked 
if  I  would  translate  an  English  letter 
she'd  received  into  French. 

"  '  Now  's  your  chance  to  make  good,' 
I  thought,  language  being  my  strong 
suit;  but  I  felt  sick  when  I  found  it 
was  a  love-letter  from  a  presumptuous 
blighter  at  Calais,  who  signed  himself 
'  Your  devoted  Horace.'  Still,  to  make 
another  opportunity  of  talking  to  her, 
I  offered  to  write  it  out  in  French.  She 
sold  me  a  block  of  letter-paper  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  went  home  and  wrote  a 
lifelike  translation. 

"  She  gave  me  a  dazzling  smile. and 
warm  welcome  when  I  took  it  in,  but 
on  the  balance  1  didn't  feel  that  I  'd 


done  myself  much  good.  And  next  day 
I'm  dashed  if  she  didn't  give  me 
another  letter  to  translate,  this  time 
signed  '  Your  loving  Herbert.'  Herbert, 
I  discovered,  was  a  sapper  who  'd  been 
transferred  to  Boulogne  and,  judging 
by  his  hand,  was  better  witli  a  shovel 
than  a  pen.  As  an  amateur  in  style  I 
couldn't  translate  his  drivel  word  for 
word.  Like  Cyrano,  the  artist  in  me 
rose  supreme,  and  I  manicured  and 
curled  his  letter,  painted  and  em- 
broidered it,  and  nearly  finished  by 
signing  'Ronnie'  instead  of  '  Herbert.' 

"  She  was  quite  surprised  when  she 
read  the  translation. 

"'C'est  gentil,  nest  -  ce  -pas  I '  said 
she,  kissing  it  and  stuffing  it  away  in 
her  belt.  '  I  did  not  think,'  she  went 
on  in  French,  '  that  the  dear  stupid 
'Erbert  had  so  much  eloquence.'  I 
saw  my  error.  I  had  made  a  probable 
of  a  horse  that  hadn't  previously  got 
an  earthly.  So,  to  adjust  things,  I 
refrigerated  the  next  letter  —  which 
happened  to  be  from  'Grace — to  the 
temperature  of  codiish  on  an  ice  block. 
And  the  consequence  was  that  Georgette 
sulked  and  would  scarcely  speak  to  me 
for  three  whole  days. 

"The  situation,  coldly  reviewed,  ap- 
peared to  be  like  this.  When  'Grace 
or  'Erbert  pleased  her  I  got  a  share  of 
the  sunshine,  but  when  their  love- 
making  cooled  her  displeasure  was 
visited  on  poor  Ronnie.  Any  advances 
on  my  own  part  were  countered  with 
sales  of  soap,  customers  apparently 
being  rarer  than  lovers.  So  I  had  to 
bide  my  time. 

"  But  one  day  letters  from  "Grace 
and  'Erbert  arrived  simultaneously,  and 
were  duly  handed  to  the  fourth  party 
for  necessary  action.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  when  the  time  came  for  me 
to  enter  the  race  on  my  own  behalf 
I  need  have  little  fear  of  'Erbert  as  a 
rival,  so  I  determined  to  cut  'Grace  out 
of  the  running. 

"  I  translated  his  letter  first.  I  cen- 
sored the  tender  parts,  spun  out  the 
padding  and  served  it  up  like  cold-hash. 
Then  I  set  to  work  on  'Erbert.  I  got 
the  tremolo  stop  out  and  the  soft  pedal 
on  and  made  a  symphony  of  it.  I  made 
it  a  stream  of  trickling  melody — blue 
skies,  yellow  sunshine  and  scent  of 
roses,  with  Georgette  perched  like  a 
sugar  goddess  on  a  silver  cloud  and 
'Erbert  trying  to  clamber  up  to  her  on 
a  silk  ladder.  To  read  it  would  have 
made  a  Frenchman  proud  of  his  own 
language.  Then,  for  dramatic  effect,  I 
took  the  letters,  put  them  on  the  counter 
and  walked  out  without  a  word.  '  That,' 
thought  I,  '  will  do  'Grace's  business — 
and  then  for  'Erbert ! ' 

"  Next  day,  when  I  went  to  see  the 
result,  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  her 


place  behind  the  counter  was  taken  by 
that  little  red-haired  Celestine. 

"  '  Where  's  Georgette?  '  said  I. 

"  '  Ah,  M'sieur,  she  has  gone,'  said 
Celestine.  '  Figure  to  yourself,  this 
'Grace,  who  used  to  write  with  ardour 
and  spirit,  sent  her  yesterday  a  poor 
pitiful  note.  It  made  one's  heart  bleed 
to  read  it,  such  halting  appeal,  such 
inarticulate  sentiment.  " Le panvre yar- 
qon!"  cried  Georgette,  "  his  passion  is 
so  strong  he  cannot  find  words  for  it. 
He  is  stricken  dumb  with  excess  of 
feeling.  I  must  be  at  his  side  to  com- 
fort him."  And  she  has  flown  like  the 
wind  to  Calais,  that  she  may  be  affianced 
to  him.  But  if  M'sieur  desires  to  buy 
the  soap  I  know  the  kind  you  prefer.' 

"  So  you  see  me,"  concluded  Bonnie 
plaintively,  "  bankrupt  in  love  and 
money.  Three  francs,  Jim,  and  I'll 
chuck  in  a  packet  of  post-cards." 


SONGS    OF    SIMLA. 

I. — THE   BUHKAUCRAT. 
a  narrow  mountain  track 
Stalking  supreme,  alone, 
Head  upwards,  hands  behind  his 
He  swings  his  sixteen  stone. 

Quit  of  the  tinsel  and  the  glare 
That  lit  his  forbears'  lives, 

His  tweed-clad  shoulders  amply  bear 
The  burden  that  was  CLIVE'S. 

A  man  of  few  and  simple  needs 
Ho  smokes  a  briar— and  yet 

His  rugged  signature  precedes 
The  half  an  alphabet. 

Across  these  green  Elysian  slopes 

The  Secretariat  gleams, 
The  playground  of  his  youthful  hopes, 

The  workshop  of  his  schemes. 

He  sees  the  misty  depths  below, 
Where  plain  and  foothills  meet, 

And  smiles  a  wistful  smile  to  know 
The  world  is  at  his  feet ; 

To  know  that  England  calls  him  back : 
To  know  that  glory's  path 

Is  leading  to  a  cut  dc,  sac. 
In  Cheltenham  or  Bath  ; 

To  know  that  all  he  helped  to  found, 

The  India  of  his  prayers, 
Has  now  become  the  tilting  ground 

Of  MiLL-bred  doctrinaires. 

But  his  the  inalienable  years 
Of  faith  that  stirred  the  blood, 

Of  zeal  that  won  through  toil  and 
And  after  him — the  flood. 

_  J.  M.  S. 

Our  Feminine  Athletes. 

"  Wanted,  Young  f jady,  vaults  bar.— Apl'1) 
personally,  Jfrs.  — ,  Oddfellows'  Arm*." 
Provincial 
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PERFORMING  LION  AT    MUSIC-HALL,  HAVING  GOT  LOOSE,  FINDS  ITS  WAY   TO   ROOM    OCCUPIED   BY   CHARWOMAN. 
Char.  "NAH,  THEN!    I  WON'T  'AVE  THEM  NASTY  THINGS  IN  'EBE.    I  CAN'T  ABIDE  'EM." 


BLANCHE'S   LETTERS. 

PEACE  AND  OTHER  COMPLICATIONS. 
Park  Lane. 

DEABUST  DAPHNE, — Already  every- 
one 's  got  peace-strain  and  what  state 
\ve  shall  all  be  in  by  the  time  it's  actually 
signed  I  haven't  the  dimmest.  People 
have  their  own  ideas  of  how  they  mean 
to  celebrate  it,  and  when  they  find  that 
other  people  have  the  same  ideas  and 
mean  to  do  the  same  things  at  the  same 
time  there  are  alarums  and  excursions, 
and  things  are  said,  and  quite  several 
people  who  were  dear  friends  during 
the  War  don't  speak  now  owing  to  the 
peace ! 

Par  exemple,  marches  and  proces- 
sions being  so  much  in  the  air,  I  'd 
planned  a  lovely  Procession  of  Knitters ; 
two  enormous  gilt  knitting-needles  to 
lie  carried  by  the  leaders  and  a  banner 
with  "  We  Knitted  our  Way  to  Victory !  " 
and  myself  on  a  triumphal  car  dressed 
in  white  silk-knitting.  And  then,  just 
as  everything  was  being  arranged  at 
our  "Knitters'  Peace  Procession"  com- 
mittee meetings,  I  found  that  Beryl 
Clarges  had  stolen  my  idea  and  was 


arranging  a  "  Crochet  Peace  Proces- 
sion," with  an  immense  gilt  crochet- 
hook  to  be  carried  in  front,  and  a  banner 
with  some  nonsense  about  crochet  on  it, 
and  herself  on  a  triumphal  car  dressed 
in  crochet ! 

I  said  exactly  what  I  thought  before 
I  left  off  speaking  to  her. 

Then,  again,  everyone  wants  to  give 
a  dance  on  peace  night.  I'd  settled  to 
give  a  big  affair  witli  some  perfectly 
new  departures,  and  all  the  nicest  peo- 
ple I  wanted  have  said,  "Sorry,  dearest, 
but  I  'm  giving  one  myself  that  night." 
I  've  no  patience  with  the  silliness  and 
selfishness  of  everybody. 

Talking  of  dances,  one's  getting  a 
bit  dcgoMce  of  Jazz  bands  and  steps. 
When  ces  autres  get  hold  of  anything 
it  always  begins  to  leave  off  being 
amusing.  There  's  really  a  new  step, 
however,  the  Peace  Leap,  that  hasn't 
yet  been  quite  usA  and  spoilt  by  the 
outlying  tribes.  The  origin  of  it  was  a 
little  funny.  Chippy  Havilland  was  at 
one  of  Kickshaw's  Jazz  dinners  one 
night,  where  people  fly  out  of  their 
seats  to  one-step  and  two-step  between 
the  courses  and  during  the  courses  and 


all  the  time.  Well,  while  Chippy  was 
eating  his  fish  the  band  struck  up  that 
catchy  Jazz-stagger,  "  She  's  corns  on 
her  toes,"  and  Chippy,  his  mouth  full 
of  fish,  jumped  up  and  began  to  dance. 
Of  course  several  fish-bones  flew  down 
his  throat,  and  while  he  was  choking 
he  did  such  fearful  and  wonderful 
things  that  the  whole  room,  not  dream- 
ing the  poor  dear  was  at  his  dernier 
soupir,  broke  out  clapping  and  shout- 
ing and  then  imitated  him,  and  by  the 
time  Chippy  felt  bettor  he  found  him- 
self famous  and  everybody  doing  the 
Peace  Leap,  which  has  completely  cut 
out  the  Jazz-stagger,  the  Wolf's  Prowl 
and  everything  else. 

Oil,  my  dearest,  who  do  you  think 
are  among  the  crowd  of  married  people 
who  're  going  to  celebrate  peace  by 
dissolving  partnership?  The  Algy 
Mallowdenes  !  Our  prize  couple !  The 
flitchiest  of  Dunmow  Flitch  pairs  !  The 
turtlest  of  turtle  -  doves  !  Whenever 
people  spoke  of  marriage  as  played  out 
other  people  always  weighed  in  with, 
"  Well,  but  look  at  the  Algy  Mallow- 
denes." 

They    married    on    war -bread    and 
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jovernuicnt    cheese    and    kisses    (tin 
:,•(!).     Seriously,  though,  m'amie 
I  Iwllcvo  they'd  scarcely  anything  be 
.end  his  two  thousand  pounds  a  year 
IVmiiinont   Irremovable   Assistant 
Jnder-Secrctary  at  the  No-Use-Com- 
tii:  IForeOttice.    Certainly  an  " officia" 
nee"  and  a  staff  of  servants  were 
Jlowed   'cm,    hut    wlien    poor    Lallie 
to   Iiavo   a   bull-room   built,  anc 
:iid   lie  simply  must   have  a  bil- 
.  oom  and  sinoko-room  added,  one 
f  those  fearful  red-flag  creatures  got 
p  in  the  House  just  as  the  money  was 
oing  to  be  voted  and  made  such  an 
pi-oar  that  the  matter  was  dropped. 
1  then,  having  heaps  of  spare  time 
j    No-Use-Comihg-Here    Office, 
i  to  write  novels  and  found 
It  at  once.     You've  read  some  of 
,  of  course?     Life  with  a  big  L, 
•ar.     Every  kind  of  world  while 
.MI  wait,  the  upper,  the  under,  and  the 
ilf.     Lallie   was   very    glad    of    the 
,•   that   came   rolling    in,    but    I 
ilieve  she  said  wistfully,  "  How  does 
y  gentle  quiet  Algy  know  so  much 
urn  t  this,  that  and  the  other  ?  "     And 
•r   gentle  quiet  Algy  made   answer : 
Intuition,    dear;    imagination;    the 
>velist's  temperament." 
Hy-and-by,  however,  she   began  to 
nf  his  being  seen  at  the  Umpty 
.nd  (iaston's,  chatting  with  Pearl 
in  (one  of  those  people,  you  know, 
no,    who  're    immensely    talked 
hut  never  mentioned).    And  then 
rtain   liveliness"  set   in  at  the 
i  iciiil  residence  of  the  Permanent  Irre- 

•  Assistant  Under-Secretary. 

nu  silly  little  goosey !  "  said  Algy; 

>  you  see  that  it 's  not  as  a  map 

admires   her   but   as    a   novelist 

!   studying    her    that    I   talk   to 

1  ail  Preston  ?   She  's  my  next  heroine. 

>ine  like  that  is  a  sine  qua  non  in 

I  of  the  Modernist  school." 

Hut  Lallie  couldn't  see  the  dif  be- 

:  a  man  and  a  novelist,  and  Algy 

•i't  write  his  host  seller  without 

ing  its  heroine,  and  so — and  so 

last  our  poor  prize  couple  are  in 

>ng  list  that  an  overworked  judge 

.lined  of  the  other  day.     And  if 

nk  for  the  moral  1  suppose  it's 

i't  try  to  study  character  where 

^n't  any." 

I'liis  is   emphatically   a   season   for 

my  Daphne,  which  seems  quite 

i  little  idea  for  peace-time !    Faces 

.nircs  don't  count;  it's  the  arm, 

ole  arm  and  nothing  but  the  arm ! 

are  all  sorts  of  stunts  for  attract- 

h  attention  to  round  white  arms,  and 

if  no  has  the  other  kind  one  had  better 

1  do  a  rest-cure.     Your  Blanche 

<>nd  criticism  in  that  respect,  as 

(i  know,  and  the  other  night  at  the 

I  'd  a  succ&s  foil  with  a  big  black- 


Tube  Habitui  (homeward  bound).  "Two  STRAPS,  "AMMERSMITH." 


mamel  beetle,  held  in  place  by  an 
n visible  platinum  chain,  crawling  on 
my  upper  arm. 

Lady  Manoeuvrer  is  simply  ravie  de 
oie  at  the  rage  for  arras,  for  her 
Daffodil,  who 's  been  a  great  worry  to 
r  (she 's  the  only  clever  one,  you  know, 
all  the  others  being  pretty),  has  the  best 
arms  of  the  whole  bunch.  She 's  taken 
Madame  Fallalerie's  course,  "The  Fas- 
cination of  the  Arms,"  and  is  made  to 
lourish  hers  about  from  morn  to  night, 
oor  child,  till  she  sometimes  does  a 
small  weep  from  sheer  exhaustion.  The 
ther  day  at  Kempford  Eaces,  in  a  no- 
sleeved  coatee  with  a  black  sticking- 


plaster  racehorse  in  full  gallop  on  her 
upper  arm,  she  attracted  plenty  of 
attention  and  had  two  offers,  1  hear. 
Arms  and  the  man,  again ! 

A  propos,  Lady  Manoeuvrer  told  me 
yesterday  she  'd  sent  a  thank-offering 
to  one  of  the  hospitals.  "  But  how 
sweet  of  you  !  "  I  said.  "  For  the 
restoration  of  Peace,  I  suppose?  "  "  No, 
dearest,"  she  whispered  ;  "  for  the 
restoration  of  the  London  Season  I  " 
Ever  thine,  BLANCHE. 


"LETTS  TAKE  RIGA." 

Daily  Ufail. 
Yes,  and  let 's  keep  it. 
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MURMAN    AMENITIES. 

THIS  was  to  have  been  an  essay  from 
an  igloo,  describing  the  awful  privations 
of  the  writer  and  the  primitive  savagery 
of  his  surroundings  on  the  Murman 
coast.  It  was  to  have  wrung  the  sym- 
pathetic heart  of  the  public  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  enthralledthestudent 
of  barbaric  life  with  its  wealth  of  exotic 
detail.  While  embodying  all  the  best- 
known  newspaper  cliches  appropriated 
to  these  latitudes  it  was  to 
have  included  others  speci- 
ally and  laboriously  pre- 
pared after  a  fascinating 
study  of  Arctic  literature. 

But  circumstances  have 
blighted  its  early  inspira- 
tion, and  the  article  it  was 
to  have  been  will  never  be 
written,  the  telling  word- 
pictures  designed  on  board 
the  transport  never  exe- 
cuted. ' 

Figure  the  disgust  of  five 
adventurers  who,  landing  at 
the  Murman  base,  sternly 
braced  to  encounter  the 
last  extremity  of  peril  and 
of  hardship,  to  sleep  in  the 
snow  and  dig  one  another 
out  o'  mornings,  to  give  the 
weakest  of  their  number  the 
warmest  icicle  to  suck,  the 
longest  candle  to  chew — 
found  themselves  billeted 
in  a  room  which  the  land- 
ladies of  home  would  de- 
light to  advertise  !  Its  walls 
werehung  with  such  pictures 
as  give  cheap  lodgings  half 
their  horror ;  it  was  encum- 
bered with  countless  frail 
chairs  and  "kiggly"  tables, 
and  upon  every  flat  surface 
had  settled  a  swarm  of  al- 
bums, framed  photographs, 
china  dogs,  wax  flowers, 
penholder -stands,  and  all 
the  choicest  by-products  of 
civilization  struggling  to- 
wards culture.  As  we  were 
not  to  be  frozen  by  expos- 
ure or  immediately  attacked 
by  Bolsbies,  we  might  reasonably  have 
expected  to  be  asphyxiated  by  the  Rus- 
sian stove;  but  even  this  consolation 
was  denied  us,  since  Madame,  convinced 
that  the  English  are  mad  in  their  love 
of  fresh  air,  consented  to  leave  it  unlit. 

When  first  we  arrived,  five  large 
soldiers  with  five  largo  kits,  the  aspect 
of  the  room  filled  us  with  terror.  The 
fiercest  frost  or  foe  we  could  have  faced, 
but  the  bravest  man  may  quail  before 
wax  flowers  and  fragile  tables  top-heavy 
with  ornaments  and  knick-knacks,  and 
all  felt  that  to  encounter  such  things 


within  the  Arctic  Circle  was  an  unfair 
test  of  our  fortitude.  Why  had  not  the 
War  Office  or  some  newspaper  corre- 
spondent warned  us  ? 

Madame,  however,  proved  to  have  a 
sense  of  proportion  or  humour  ;  or  per- 
haps the  collection  was  not  her  own. 
In  any  case  she  showed  no  reluctance  to 
displace  family  photographs  or  china 
dogs,  and  rapidly  had  the  room  cleared 
for  action ;  so  that  now,  when  we  roll 
about  the  floor  in  friendly  struggle,  it  is 


Manager  (introducing  music-hall  turn).  "LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, 
KHAGOOLA  WILL,  NOW  PROCEED  TO  GIVE  HIS  ASTOUNDING  CLAIRVOYANT. 
MEMORY  AND  SECOND  SIGHT  ACT,  AND  WILL.  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTION 
THAT  ANY  MEMBER  OF  THE  AUDIENCE  MAY  PUT  TO  HIM.'' 

Voice  from  Gallery.  "TELL  us  WHERE  THERE'S  A  'OUSE  TO  LET." 


only  someone's  toilet  tackle  that  crashes 
with  its  spidery  table,  instead  of  cher- 
ished artificial  fauna  and  flora. 

Thanks  to  our  serviceable  and  becom- 
ing Arctic  kit  and  the  steady  approach 
of  the  Spring  thaw,  heralded  by  the 
preparation  of  spare  bridges  to  replace 
the  existing  ones,  we  can  defy  the 
eccentricities  of  the  climate.  Even  the 
language  begins  to  reveal  what  might 
be  termed  hand-holds;  though  possibly, 
when  the  natives  echo  our  words  of 
greeting,  painfully  acquired  from  text- 
books on  Russian,  they  are  simply  imi- 


tating the  sounds  we  make  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  learning  a 
little  English. 

More  difficult  problems  arise,  how- 
ever,   regarding   questions   of   military  I 
etiquette.    Not  King's  Regulations,  nor 
Military  Law,   nor  any  handbook  de- 
votes even    a    sub-paragraph  to  light 
and  leading  upon  certain  points  which 
we  have  here  to  consider  every  day. 
For  example,  if  u  subaltern  glissading 
on  ski  down  the  village  street,  main- 
taining his  precarious  bal- 
ance by  the  aid  of  a  "stick" 
in  each  hand,  meets  a  Gen- 
eral, also  on  ski  and  also  a 
novice,    what   should   hap- 
pen?     What   does   happen 
we  know  by  demonstral 
the    subaltern     bnuuli 
both  sticks  round  his  head, 
slides   forward    live   yards, 
smartly  crosses  the  points 
of  his  ski  and  then,  plung- 
ing forward,  buries  his  head 
in   the  wayside  drift,  v, 
the  General  Olli  cor  sits  down 
and   says  what  he  : 
But  we  do  not  know  if  these 
gestures  of  natural  courtesy 
are    such    as    our   mentors 
would    approve.      No 
thority  has  set  up  for 
any  ideal  in  such  ma!-. 
From    official  rules  of  de- 
portment the  British  so! 
knows  how  to  salute  when 
on  foot  or  mounted  on  bi- 
cycle,   horse,   mulo,  camel, 
elephant,    motor -lorry    or 
yak,  but  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  case  of 
an   army   scooting  on   ski. 
So  hero  we  are  at  large  in 
the    Arctic    Circle,   coping ! 
with  new  conditions  by  the  I 
light   of   nature,  and   pay-  j 
ing  such  perilous  "compli- 
ments" to  senior  officers  as 
our    innate    courtesy    and  I 
sense    of    balance    suggest 
and  permit. 

Further,  consider  the 
question  of  dross.  Even 
the  gunners,  who  in  tin?  late 
war  used  to  wear  riding-breeches  o 
favourite  colour,  no  matter  what  it 
was,  the  kind  of  footgear  they  most 
fancied,  and  any  old  variety  of  hat  they 
thought  becoming,  are  shocked  by  the 
fantastic  kit  that  is  countenanced  iu 
this  latitude.  It  must  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  most  of  us  are  old  cam- 
paigners and  old  nomads  whose  tailors 
have  grown  accustomed  to  build  us  ap- 
propriate gear  for  various  climes.  Fash- 
ions for  fighting  in  France,  in  Egypt,  in 
Mesopotamia,  have  gained  a  hold  upon 
our  affections,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
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SOCIAL    DIFFICULTIES    IN    EARLY    TIMES. 

Brilltili  Matron  (ichoae  lutibanil  hasjuit  had  his  it-eddy  coat  of  teoail,  to  visitor).  "I'M  SORRY,  SIR,  BUT  MY  HUSBAND  CAN'T  SEE  YOU 

j    II K    S    DHY.' 


:gns  for  civil  breadwinning  or  moss- 
:s;ing  in  Central  Africa,  Bond  Street, 
fecaldy  or  Dawson  City.  The  con- 

pience  is  that  here,  pretty  well  out 
.P.M.  range,  sartorial  individualism 
Irishes  unchecked.  Thus  the  eye  is 
(tied  to  behold  a  fur  headdress  as 
{  as  a  busby,  an  ordinary  service 
:  c,  gaberdine  breeches,  shooting 
(kings  and  Shackleton  boots,  going 
nt  as  component  parts  of  one  officer's 
le-up;  or  snow-goggles  worn  with 
i  iel  trousers,  or  sharp-toothed  Bor- 
* letied  by  a  bare  head  and  a  chamois- 
a  ier  jerkin  ;  or  the  choice  flowers  of 
t  lo  How  associated  with  Canadian 
basins. 

hat  idea  will  the  North  Russians 
t  n  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
pal  British  oflicer '?  How  will  the 
t  Lapps,  befurred  and  smiling,  who 
H!  sliding  to  market  behind  the  trot- 
i  reindeer,  report  of  us  to  the  smaller 
i  is  at  home '!  In  any  case  I  hope  we 
IB  found  a  legend  of  a  well-meaning 
p-uliar  and  patchwork  people. 

kcr  wanted  for  11  million  works, 
engine  and  exhauster;  50s.  per 
veil  12-hour  shifts." 

Advt.  in  Daily  Paper. 
i  10  circumstances  the  reference  to 
•>;uister"  seems  superfluous. 


NEW   AIDS   TO  THE   ANGRY. 

THE  readers  of  the  Personal  Column 
of  The  Times  were  lately  refreshed  by 
the  following  entry  : — 

"  WOULD  the  person  in  the  green  Tyrolese 
hat  note  that  though  it  may  be  a  custom  on 
his  own  course  to  pocket  golf-balls  on  the  fair- 
way, it  is  not  done  elsewhere." 

For  long  the  Personal  Column  has 
been  a  vehicle  for  appeal  and  regret, 
for  affection  and  grief,  in  addition  to  its 
other  manifold  uses ;  but  as  an  instru- 
ment of  admonishment  it  is  fresh.  The 
tragic  thing  is  that  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press  the  green  Tyrolese  hat 
has  made  no  reply.  Either  it  does  not 
read  The  Times  or  it  has  been  rendered 
speechless.  We  were  longing  for  some 
first-class  recriminations. 

The  new  fashion  is  sure  to  spread. 
For  example,  any  morning  we  are  liable 
to  find  this : — 

WOULD  the  lady  (?)  in  the  purple  toque  note 
that,  though  it  may  bo  the  thing  in  her  home 
to  disregard  the  feelings  of  others,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  someone  else's  chair  at  a  White  Sale 
at  Blankridgc's  is  not  the  thing. 

And  again : — 

Tin',  female  with  a  red  parasol,  who  thought 
it  *er  duty  to  struggle  like  a  wild-cat  for  a 
place  on  a  No.  11  bus,  opposite  the  Stores,  on 
Friday  afternoon  last  at  a  quarter  to  three, 


may  be  interested  in  learning  that  the  service 
is  not  run  solely  for  her. 

And  a  more  intimate  note  still  may 
be  struck.  Something  like  this  may 
be  looked  for  : — 

WILL  Lydia  Lopokova  take  pity  on  an  un- 
happy and  neglected  wife,  whose  husband  has 
stated  that  he  would  resume  dining  at  home 
only  on  condition  that  the  table  was  laid  as  it  is 
laid  in  Tlte  Good-Humourtd  Ladies  ? 

BEFORE. 

BEFORE  I  was  a  little  girl  I  was  a  little 

bird, 
I  could  not  laugh,  I  could  not  dance, 

I  could  not  speak  a  word  ; 
But  all  about  the  woods  I  went  and  up 

into  the  sky — 
And  isn't  it  a  pity  I  've  forgotten  how 

to  fly  ? 

I  often  came  to  visit  you.     I  used  to 

sit  and  sing 
Upon  our  purple  lilac  bush  that  smells 

so  sweet  in  Spring  ; 
But  when  you  thanked  me  for  my  song 

of  course  you  never  knew 
I  soon  should  be  a  little  girl  and  come 

to  live  with  you.  R.  F. 


More  Dillydallying. 
"  Arbitration  is  to  be  adopted  first  in  dis- 
putes between  members  of  the  League,  then 
meditation  by  the  Council." — Liverpool  Paper. 
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THE    TREACHEROUS    SON. 

I  CERTAINLY  hoped  when  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  this 
quiet  village  that  there  would  be  no  jarring  note  to  disturb 
the  idyllic  peace  of  ray  surroundings.  And  yet  I  had  not 
been  long  in  this  pleasant  sitting-room,  with  its  outlook  on 
blossom-laden  fruit-trees,  creamy-spired  chestnuts  and 
wooded  down,  before  I  became  aware  that  a  pititul  and 
rather  sordid  little  domestic  drama  was  in  progress  within 
fifty  yards  from  my  open  windows.  1  discovered  a  son  in 
the  act  of  encouraging  his  aged  and  apparently  imbecile 
parent,  to  gamble  with  a  professional  swindler!  Not  that 
1  have  actually  seen  them  thus  engaged.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  merely  heard  a  few  short  remarks— and  those 
were  all  spoken  by  the  son.  But,  as  everyone  knows,  even 
a  single  sentence  accidentally  overheard  by  an  observant 
stranger  may  give  him  a  clearer  insight  into  the  unknown, 
and  possibly  unseen,  speaker's  character  than  could  be 
gained  from  countless  chapters  of  a  modern  analytical  novel. 

So  these  four  sentences  were  quite  enough  for  *me.  Per- 
haps I  should  mention  here  that  the  three  personages  in 
this  drama  are  birds— which  makes  it  all  the  more  painful. 

Like  many  of  our  British  birds,  the  sole  speaker  occa- 
sionally drops  into  English,  or  I  should  never  have  under- 
stood what  was  going  on.  He  may  be  a  blackbird  or 
thrush,  hut  I  doubt^it,  because  I  know  all  their  remarks, 
while  his  are  new  to  me.  If  A.  A.  M.  heard  them  he  would 
probably  tell  me  they  were  those  of  a  "Blackman's  War- 
bler," and  I  should  have  believed  him— once.  Hardly  now, 
after  he  has  so  airily  exposed  his  title  as  an  authority;  but 
even  as  it  is  I  should  not  dream  of  questioning  his  state- 
ment that  "  the  egg  of  course  is  rather  more  speckled,"  be- 
cause I  can  well  believe  that  the  egg  this  bird — whatever 
he  is — came  from  was  very  badly  speckled  indeed. 

It  seems  that,  some  time  ago — I  can't  say  when  exactly, 
but  it  was  before  I  came  down  here — this  unnatural  son 
introduced  to  the  parental  abode  (which  I  think  is  either 
No.  5  or  No.  6  in  a  row  of  young  chestnuts  abutting  on 
the  high  road)  a  rook  of  more  than  dubious  reputation, 
whom  lie  persuaded  his  unsuspecting  sire  to  put  up  for  the 
night.  And  there  the  rook  has  been  ever  since.  As  I  said, 
I  have  neither  heard  nor  seen  him,  but  I'm  positive  he  's 
there.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  precise  date  on  which  he 
first  led  the  conversation  to  the  good  old  English  game  of 
"rigging  the  thimble  " — that  also  was  before  I  came.  All 
I  can  state  with  certainty  is  that  he  interested  his  host  in 
it  so  effectually  that  now  the  infatuated  old  fool  is  playing 
it  all  day  long. 

This  is  evident  from  his  son's  conversation ;  during  the 
pause  which  invariably  precedes  it  I  should  undoubtedly 
hear  the  father-bird  (if  he  would  only  speak  up — which  he 
doesn't)  quavering,  "I'm  not  sure,  my  boy,  I'm  not  sure, 
but  I've  a  notion  that,  this  time,  he's  left  the  pea  under 
the  middle  thimble— eh  ?  " 

On  which  the  young  scoundrel,  knowing  well  that  it  is 
elsewhere,  pipes  out,  "There  it  is,  Fa-ther,  there  it  is, 
Fa-ther ! "  with  an  unctuous  humility  shading  into  im- 
patient contempt  that  is  simply  indescribable,  being  indeed 
too  revolting  for  words. 

Then,  as  the  father  still  wavers,  his  son  makes  some 
observations  which  I  cannot  quite  follow,  but  take  to  be 
on  the  fairness  of  the  game  as  played  with  a  sportsbird, 
and  the  certainty  that  the  luck  must  turn  soonqr  or  later. 

After  which  he  exhorts  him — this  time  in  plain  English 

to  "  be  a  bird."  Whereupon  the  doting  old  parent  decides 
that  he  will  be  a  bird  and  back  the  middle  thimble,  and  the 
next  moment  I  hoar  the  son  exclaim,  evidently  referring  to 
the  rook,  "  No,  'e  's  got  it ;  no,  'e  's  got  it.  Cheer  up  !  Chesr 
up  !  "  with  a  perfunctory  concern  that  is  but  a  poor  disguise 


for  indecent  exultation.     I  am  not  suggesting,  by  the  way, 
that  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  dropping  their  "h's" — but 
this  one  does.     There  are  times  when  he  is  so  elated  by 
his  parent's  defeat  that  he  cannot  repress  an  outburst  of 
inarticulate  devilry.     And  so  the  game  goes  on,  minute 
after  minute,  hour  after  hour,  every  day  from  dawn  to  dusk.  \ 
The  amount  of  grains  or  grubs  or  whatever  the  stakes  may 
be  (and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  rook  would  play  for  love),  ; 
that  that  old  idiot  must  have  lost  even  since  I  have  been  ' 
here,  is  beyond  all  calculation.    He  has  never  once  been  . 
allowed  to  spot  the  right  thimble,  but  he  will  go  on.    As  | 
to  the  son's  motive  in  permitting  it,  any  bird  of  the  world  , 
would  tell  you  that,  if  you  possess  a  senile  parent  who  is 
bound  to  be  rooked  by  somebody,  it  had  better  be  by  a 
person  with  whom  you  can  come  to  a  previous  arrangement. 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  though,  1  have  not  heard  the 
unnatural  offspring  once  since  I  sat  down  to  write  this.  Can 
it  have  dawned  at  last  upon  his  parent  that  this  is  one  of 
those,  little  games  where  the  odds  are  a  trifle  too  heavy  in 
favour  of  the  Table?     Or  can  the  son  have  sickened  of  his 
own  villainy  and  washed  his  claws  of  his  shady  confederate? 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  am  almost  beginning  to  hope  .  .  . 
No ;  through  the  open  window  comes  the  well-known  cry, 
"There  it  is,  Fa-ther!    There  it  is,  Fa-ther!    Be  a  bird! 
Be  a  bird !  .  .  .  No,  'e  's  got  it !    No,  'e 's  got  it !    Cheer 
up  !     Cheer  up  !  "     They  are  at  it  again !  E.  A. 


A    SHADY   TENANT. 

[From  inquiries  made  by  a  I>aily  Chronicle  representative  it 
appears  that  the  present  demand  for  housing  accommodation  is  such 
that  people  no  longer  draw  the  lino  at  ghosts.] 

THE  problem  at  last  is  a  thing  of  the  past ; 

Doubts  and  fears,  Geraldine,  are  at  rest ; 
We  can  put  up  the  banns  and  make  definite  plans, 

For  the  love-birds  will  soon  have  a  nest. 
I  've  inspected,  my  ssveet,  the  sequestered  retreat 

In  which  we  are  destined  to  dwell, 
And  on  thinking  things  out  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 

It  will  suit  us  exceedingly  well. 

There  are  drawbacks,  I  grant,  but  one  nowadays  can't 

Have  perfection,  as  you  are  aware, 
And  I  'm  sure  you  won't  grouse  when  I  state  that  the 
house 

Is  both  damp  and  in  need  of  repair. 
I  might  add  there  's  a  floor  that  shows  traces  of  gore; 

I  discovered  the  latter  to  be 
That  of  one  Lady  Jane,  who  was  brutally  slain 

By  her  husband  in  Sixteen-Two-Three. 

Years  have  passed  since  the  time  of   that  dastardly 
crime, 

But  the  victim's  intangible  shade 
Can  be  seen  to  this  day,  so  the  villagers  say, 

In  diaphanous  garments  arrayed. 
In  the  gloom  of  the  room  where  she  met   with   lier 
doom 

She's  appearing  once  nightly,  it  seems, 
And  the  listener  quails  as  lugubrious  wails 

Are  succeeded  by  agonised  screams'. 

But  the  trivial  flaws  I  have  mentioned  need  causa 

No  concern  ;  I  am  certain  that  you 
Will  approve  of  my  choice,  Geraldine,  and  rejoico 

In  the  thought  that  our  haven  's  in  view. 
In  the  likely  event  of  your  mother's  descent 

There  's  the  warmest  of  welcomes  in  store, 
And  a  rug  LU.  provide  for  her  bedroom,  to  hide 

That  indelible  stain  on  the  floor. 
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Small  Bridesmaid  (loudly,  in  middle  of  ceremony).  "  MUMMIE,  ARE  WE  ALL  GETTING  MARRIED?" 


THE    NEW    ARM. 

.(On  perceiving  William  in  mufti  again  and  carrying  one.) 

WHAT  is  this  implement  of  warfare,  Bill? 

What  seed  of  fire  within  its  entrails  slumbers  ? 
Does  it  unfold  at  all  ?     Bun  through  the  drill, 

Doing  it  first  by  numbers. 

Not  a  grenade  and  not  a  parachute? 

Some  remnant  rather  of  the  ancient  folly, 
Some  touch  of  times  before  the  Big  Dispute  ? 

I  have  it  now  !     A  brolly. 

Yes,  and  it  opens  outwards  like  a  tent, 

Guarding  the  sacred  poll  from  skies  injurious. 

Up  with  it !     Let  us  see  your  tops'ls  bent. 
How  splendid !    And  how  curious ! 

Do  it  again,  Bill.    I  am  better  now ; 

Only  at  first,  perhaps,  I  slightly  trembled. 
Press  on  the  little  clutch  and  show  me  how 

The  parts  are  reassembled. 

To  think  men  poked  these  things  into  the  sky, 
Fearing  to  face  the  storm's  minutest  particles, 

Through  four  long  hectic  years,  whilst  you  and  I 
Forgot  there  were  such  articles. 

It  brings  the  old  times  back  to  one  again, 
The  grim-eyed  crowd  that  faced  the  morning's  dolours 

Doing  their  very  best  to  drip  the  rain 
Down  other  people's  collars ; 

The  fond,  fond  pair  beneath  a  single  dome ; 

The  fight  to  ride  on  Hammersmiths  and  Chelseas; 
The  rapture  when  you  found  on  reaching  home 

Your  gamp  was  someone  else's. 


O  symbol  of  routine  and  office  hours ! 

0  emblem  of  the  soft  civilian  status  ! 
Shall  I  too  deign  to  roof  me  from  the  showers 

With  such  an  apparatus  ? 

Shall  I  consent  to  grasp  within  my  hand 
The  sign  of  serfdom  and  to  get  the  habit 

Of  marching  like  a  mushroom  down  the  Strand, 
A  mushroom  on  a  rabbit  ? 

Never.     0  hateful  sight !  And  yet— and  yet 

1  'm  not  so  sure.     This. month  has  been  a  dry  one; 
June  will  most  probably  be  beastly  wet  ; 

P'r'aps,  after  all,  I  '11  buy  one.  EVOK. 

East  is  East. 
"  The  Girl  Guides  are  doing  well  .   .   .  Another  guide  was  married 

this  month  to  Corporal .    We  wish  them  all  happiness." 

Diocesan  Magazine  (India). 
Corporal  —   —  appears  to  be  a  specialist. 

"  There  are  persistent  rumours  of  a  plot  to  bring  back  the  old  regime 
and  put  either  a  Hohenzollern  or  a  representative  of  some  other  Royal 
house  on  the  Thome  of  Germany." — Canadian  Paper. 

EX-KAISER  (loq.):  "No,  thanks;  I  've  had  some." 

"OXFORD  FOR  -HOLIDAYS. — Most  beautiful  city  in  England.  Good 
lodgings  and  boating.  Two  golf  links  and  fishing." 

Adrt.  in  Provincial  Paper. 

We  seem  to  remember,  too,  some  mention  of  an  educational 
establishment  in  connection  with  the  place. 

Our  Helpful  Contemporaries. 

"  There  have  been  cases,  we  believe,  in  which  the  height  of ;' 
has  increased  after  the  person  had  reached  mature  age,  but  it  has 
always  been  suspected  that  this  was  due  to  greater  uprightness.  ; 
man  who  stoops  always  looks  shorter  than  when  he  is  standing  quite 
upright.  But  no  s  jch  explanation  as  this  can  be  given  for  an  apparent 
increase  of  the  human  head.  If  a  head  really  requires  a  larger  hat  it 
must  be  because  the  head  is  larger." — Provincial  Paper. 
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HONOUE   SATISFIED. 


GEBMAN  DELEGATE.  " SIGN ?      I'D     SOONER     DIE!      (4*«fo)    AFTER     WHICH     PRELIMINARY 
EMARKS    I    WILL    NOW    SELECT    A    NIB." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  Man  lWli. — The  coalrniners 
liiifly  received  concessions  in  wages 
and  hours  that  are  going  to  cost  the 
country  twenty  millions  sterling  in  the 
nt  financial  year.  The  first  result  of 
this  boon  (testc  Sir  AUCKLAND  GEDDES) 
is  that  they  are  turning  out  less  coal 
per  man  than  ever,  and  that  the  un- 
lnippN  consumer  must  look  forward  to 
a  further  reduction  in  his  already 
meagre  ration.  It  is  rather  hard  upon 
Mr.  SMILLIK,  who  daily  dilates  in  the 
Coal  Commission  upon  the  hardships 
of  the  miner's  life,  that  his  clients 
should  let  him  down  like  this. 

For  a  thorough-going  democrat  com- 
mend me  to  Lieutenant -Commander 
KEN  WORTHY,  the  new  Member  for  Cen- 
tal Hull,  whose  latest  idea  is  that 
>efore  British  troops  are  sent  to  any 
lew  front  the  approval  of  the  House 
jf  Commons  should  he  obtained.  I  sus- 
ject  that  if,  during  his  active-service 
lays,  some  Member  had  proposed  a 
similar  restriction  on  the  movements  of 
.he  Fleet  the  comments  of  the  gallant 
Commander  himself  would  have  been 
nore  pithy  than  Parliamentary. 

The  number  of  motor-cars  at  the  dis- 
losal  of  the  Air  Ministry  now  stands  at 
me  apparently  irreducible  minimum  of 
forty-two.  Quite  a  numberof  theofficials 
jse  train   or  bus,  like  ordinary   folk ; 
ome   have  even  been  seen  to  walk ; 
ad  there  has  been  such  a  slump  in 
joy-riding  "  that  when  asked  if  ladies 
.ere  now  carried  in  the  official  chariots 
loneral  SKELY  was  able  to  assure 
•ie  House  that  that  never  happens ; 
lough  I  think  he  added  under  his 
reatli — "well,  hardly  ever." 
There  was  barely  a  quorum  when 
olonel  LESLIE  WILSON  rose  to  in- 
•oduce  the  estimates  of  the  Ship- 
ing  Controller.    This  was  a  pity, 
>r  he  had  a  good  story  to  tell  of" 
ie  mercantile  marine,  and  told  it 
3ry  well.     He  was  less  successful 
i  the   subject  of   the  "  national 
lipyards,"  which  have  cost  four 
illions  of  money  and  in  two  years 
ive  not  succeeded  in  turning  out 
single  completed  ship.    With  the 
isiloni  that  comes  after  the  event 
a-   CHARLES    HENRY    fulminated 
rociously  against  the  "superman" 
ho  had  imposed  this  "  disastrous 
:  home  "  upon  the  country. 
:This  brought  up  the  superman 
..mself,  Sir  ERIC  GEDDES,  who  in 
te  most  vigorous  speech  he  has 
;!>t  delivered  in  the  House  defended 
Ie  scheme    as    being   absolutely 
isential  at  the  time  it  was  initi- 
(ed.   It  was  a  war-time  expedient, 
Mich  changing  circumstances  had 
Mdered  unnecessary;  but  if   the 


War  and  the  U-boat  campaign  had  gone 
on  it  might  havo  been  the  salvation  of 
the  country.  After  all  you  can't  expect 
to  have  shipyards  without  making  a 
few  slips. 


LADIES  IN  GOVERNMENT  MOTOR-CARS. 
General  Scely.  "WELL,  HARDLY  EVER." 

Tmsclay,  May  20th.—  The  advance  of 
woman  continues.  Very  soon  she  will 
have  her  foot  upon  the  first  rung  of  the 
judicial  ladder,  and  be  able  to  write 
J.P.  after  her  name,  for  the  LORD 
CHANCELLOR,  pointing  out  that  in  this 
matter  the  Government  were  bound  to 
honour  the  pledges  of  the  PRIME  MIN- 


THE   LONG  PULL. 
MR.  ROBERTS  RESPONDS  TO  HIS  COUNTRY'S  CALL, 


ISTER,  gracefully  swallowed  Lord  BEAU- 
CIIAMT'S  Bill.  He  took  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  warn  the  prospective  justicesses 
(if  that  is  the  right  term)  that,  as  the 
Commissions  of  the  Peace  were  already 
fully  manned,  it  might  be  some  time 
before  any  large  number  of  ladies  could 
be  added  to  tho  roll  of  those  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  Prayer-book,  "indifferently 
administer  justice." 

Quite  unintentionally,  of  course,  Mr. 
BOTTOMLEY  did  the  Government  a  real 
service  in  the  Commons.  Every  day 
since  his  return  from  Paris  Mr.  BONAH 
LAW  has  been  pestered  with  inquiries 
as  to  when,  if  ever,  the  House  was  to 
be  allowed  to  discuss  the  Peace  terms, 
and  has  evaded  a  direct  answer  with 
more  or  less  ingenuity.  This  afternoon 
Mr.  BOTTOMLEY,  after  hearing  that  the 
LEADER  OF  THE  HOUSE  had  "  nothing 
to  add  "  to  his  previous  replies,  asked 
if  ho  was  right  in  supposing  that,  when 
the  Treaty  came  up  for  ratification,  the 
House  must  take  it  or  leave  it,  and 
would  have  no  power  to  amend  it  in 
any  respect.  Mr.  LAW  joyfully  jumped 
at  the  chance  of  ending  the  daily  cate- 
chism once  for  all.  "  That,"  he  said, 
"exactly  represents  the  position,  and 
I  do  not  see  in  what  other  way  any 
Treaty  could  ever  be  arranged." 

In  anticipation  of  the  debate  on  the 
Finance  Bill  Mr.  SYDNEY  ARNOLD 
sought  an  admission  from  the  CHAN- 
CELLOR OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  that  the  in- 
come-tax on  small  incomes  was  hardly 
worth  retaining,  owing  to  the  cost  of 
collection.  Not  at  all,  said  Mr.  CHAM- 
BERLAIN. It  costs  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  and  brings  in 
eight  million.  Of  course,  he  added, 
it  costs  more  proportionately  to 
collect  small  amounts  than  large. 
If  the  whole  of  the  income-tax 
could  be  paid  by  one  individual  the 
cost  of  collection  would  be  nil. 
One  imagined  the  CHANCELLOR  on 
the  eve  of  the  Budget  wishing,  A  la 
NERO,  that  the  whole  of  the  British 
people  had  but  one  purse,  into 
which  he  could  dip  as  deeply  and 
as  often  as  he  pleased. 

Tho  debate  on  the  Finance  Bill 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  proposed 
"levy  on  capital,"  which  a  section 
of  the  "  Wee  Frees,"  who  already 
display  fissiparous  tendencies,  have 
borrowed  from  the  Labourites. 
After  their  amendment  was  framed, 
however,  Mr.  ASQUITH  spoke  at 
Newcastle,  and  ostentatiously  re- 
fused to  say  a  word  about  the  new 
nostrum.  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN, 
\  anxious  to  avoid  displeasing  either 
his  old  leader  or  his  new  supporters, 
contented  himself  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  Commission  should  be 
set  up  to  consider  the  subject. 
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Geordie  (after  intently  watching  conductor  of  Jazz  bund  for  some  time).  "AH'VE  HAD  ENOUGH  O1  THIS. 

1  '  'KM  SINCE  WE  CAAME  IN." 


YON  CHAP  \vi'  STICK'S 


CODDIN1.      HE'S  NOT  HIT  ONE  OF   'KM  SINCE  WE  CAAME  IN. 


The  CHANCELLOR  had  little  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  amendment.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  contented  himself 
with  quoting  the  War  Bond  advertise- 
ments, which  daily  inform  us  that  the 
patriotic  investor  "  will  receive  the 
whole  of  his  money  hack  with  a  sub- 
stantial premium." 

The  Preference  proposals  which  Mr. 
ACLAND  had  described  as  bred  "by  Filial 
Piety  out  of  the  Board  of  Trade  "  re- 
ceived the  unexpected  aid  of  Sir  ALPBED 
MONO,  who  disposed  of  his  Cobdenite 
prejudices  as  easily  as  the  conjurer 
swallows  his  gloves,  and  unblushingly 
asserted  that  the  tiny  Preference  now 
proposed,  far  from  being  the  advance- 
guard  of  Protection,  was  in  reality  a 
very  strong  movement  towards  Free 
Trade.  Comforted  by  this  authoritative 
declaration  Coalition  Liberals  helped 
the  Government  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment by  317  to  72. 

Wednesday,  May  2lst. — The  Peers 
being  as  usual  rather  short  of  work  at 
this  period  of  the  Session,  the  LORD 
CHANCELLOR  introduced  a  Bill  "  to  en- 
able the  Official  Solicitor  for  the  time 
being  to  exercise  powers  and  duties 
conferred  on  the  person  holding  the 
office  of  Official  Solicitor." 

The  rumours   that   have   lately  ap- 


peared in  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  FIRST  COMMISSIONER  OF  WORKS 
was  contemplating  revolutionary  alter- 
ations at  Hampton  Court — in  particular 
that  he  was  going  to  transform  the 
famous  pond -garden  into  something 
quite  different :  a  MoND-garden,  in  fact 
• — are,  it  seems,  grossly  exaggerated. 
All  that  he  has  done  is  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  experts  to  advise  him 
what,  if  any,  changes  are  desirable. 

The  resumed  debate  on  the  Finance 
Bill  was  enlivened  by  some  personal 
details.  By  way  of  showing  that  even 
without  a  levy  on  capital  the  rich  man 
bears  his  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
State,  Sir  EDWARD  CARSON  remarked 
that,  when  he  receives  a  retainer,  ho 
immediately  allows  for  the  super-tax 
and  enters  it  in  his  fee-book  at  only 
half  the  amount.  He  had  had  one 
that  very  morning.  "  Say  it  was  five 
pounds "  —  and  the  House  laughed 
loudly  at  such  an  absurd  supposition. 

Then  we  had  Lord  HUGH  CECIL 
pointing  his  argument  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  proposed  Preference  to  the 
Dominions  was  political  rather  than 
economical  by  the  remark  that  if  he 
was  going  to  be  married — which  he 
fervently  hoped  would  not  happen  to 
him — he  would  expect  his  mythical 


bride  to  value  his  engagement-ring  less 
for  its  pecuniary  than  its  sentimental 
value. 

A  capital  speech  by  Mr.  STANI.KY 
BALDWIN,  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
House  who  talks  finance  as  if  he  really 
understood  it,  wound-  up  the  debate, 
and  procured  the  Finance  Bill  a  second 
reading  nem.  cpn. 

Thursday,  May  22«J.— The  Ministry 
of  Health  Bill  came  up  for  third  read- 
ing in  the  Lords.  An  eleventh-honr 
attempt  by  the  Government  to  provide 
the  now  Minister  with  an  additional 
Under-Secretary  was  heavily  defeated, 
Lord  DOWNIIAM  being  appropriately 
enough  one  of  the  Tellers  for  the 
Opposition. 

TheCornmons  heard  some  good  news. 
Mr.  HKNDALL'S  pathetic  story  of  an 
angling-party  which,  after  walking 
five  miles  along  a  dusty  road  to  its  fav- 
ourite hostelry,  found  it  adorned  with 
the  now  too  frequent  notice,  "  Closed- 
No  Beer,"  brought  a  most  sympathetic 
reply  from  Mr.  GEORGE  KOBKLITS,  who 
boldly  confessed,  "  I  am  a  believer  in 
good  beer  myself,"  and  later  on  an- 
nounced that  tlie  Government  had 
decided  to  increase  the  output  from 
twenty  million  to  twenty-six  million 
standard  barrels. 
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farmer.  ••  WKL.L,  I  BK  MAIN  CLAD  TO  SUE  YOU  BACK  FUOM  Tin:  \VA«.     I  SUPPOSK  YOU'LL  DK  THIXXI.NG  OK  TAKING  TO  WOBA  NOW?' 


WHAT'S   IN   A   NAME? 

THK  original  answer  to  the  question 
e  head  of  these  insignificant  re- 
nrks  \viis  (correct  me  if  I  am  wrong) 
i thing.  "A  rose,"  said  Juliet,  "by 
ay  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 
lit  of  course  she  was  wrong.  If  a 
Me  were  handed  to  a  visitor  in  the 
p'den,  with  the  words,  "  Do  see  how 
vmderful  this  onion  is!"  such  a  pre- 
j  lico  would  be  set  up  as  fatally  to 
i'pair  its  fragrance.  There  is,  in  fact, 
i.ich  in  a  name;  and  therefore  the 
aempt  of  a  correspondent  of  The 
/.'ry,;-(.'.ss  to  find  a  generic  nomen- 
c  ture  for  domestic  servants  should  be 
g  en  very  serious  attention  ;  the  pur- 
p;e  being  to  meet  "  the  objection  felt 
b  so  many  women  servants  to  being 
euer  called  by  Christian  or  surname." 

\s  a  means  of  placating  this  very  sen- 
si  vc  class  the  correspondent  writes  : — 

'  One  nearly  always  calls  a  cook  by 

Is  name  of  her  calling.  I  therefore 
t  that  a  name  he  adopted  be- 

fning  with  the  first  letter  of  the  class. 
.'  example : — 

lady's-maid LouUo. 


.Parlourmaid Palmer. 

Housemaid Hannah. 

General   . Gertrude. 

Scullery  maid    .   '.     .     .     .  Sarah." 

Here  we  have  materials  for  a  sweep- 
ing innovation  which  might,  if  it  spread, 
not  only  simplify  life  but  reinforce  the 
language.  For  why  confine  such  terms 
to  domestic  servants  ?  If  all  parlour- 
maids are  to  be  called  "Palmer,"  why 
not,  for  example,  call  all  editors  "  Eddy  " 
(very  good  Eddy,  or  very  bad  Eddy, 
according  to  taste)  ?  And  all  London 
County  Councillors,  "  Elsie  "  ? 

But  let  us  look  a  little  narrowly  at 
the  specimens  given.  "Palmer"  for 
"parlourmaid  "  is  good ;  but  "  Louise  " 
does  not  reproduce  the  sound  values  of 
"  lady's-maid."  Some  such  word  as 
"  Lais "  would  be  better,  or  why  not 
"  Lady-bird,"  which  combines  the  de- 
sired similarity  with  the  new  euphemism 
"  home-bird,"  invented  to  help  trans- 
form domestic  service  to  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  ?  "  Hannah  "  for  "  house- 
maid "  is  also  wrong,  although  for 
"  handmaid  "  it  would  be  good.  On  the 
analogy  of  "  Palmer,"  why  not  call  all 
housemaids  "  How  "?  or  even  "  House  "? 


If  American  Colonels  can  be  called 
HOUSE,  why  not  English  housemaids;' 
For  generals  "Jenny  "  would  bo  better 
than  "  Gertrude  "  ;  and  for  scullery- 
mai]s  "Scully."  "Scully"  is  quite  a 
good  name ;  there  is  a  distinguished 
psychologist  named  SULLY,  and  there 
was  an  M.P.  for  Pontefract  named 
GULLY.  No  scullery  -  maid  need  be 
offended. 

It  is  odd  how  we  call  some  persons 
by  their  profession  or  calling,  and  others 
not.  We  say  "  Doctor,"  but  we  do  not 
addressour gum-architect  as  "Dentist." 
We  say  "  Carpenter,"  but  we  do  not 
address  a  plumber  as  "Plumber."  (In- 
cidentally, all  plumbers  might  be  called 
Warner).  We  say  "  Gardener  "  and 
"Coachman,"  but  we  do  not  address  an 
advocate  as  "  Barrister."  If  we  had  a 
definite  rule  every  thing  would  be  simple, 
but  as  we  have  not  it  is  necessary  to 
find  several  more  names.  I  am  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  The  Daily  Express's 
test.  For  example,  what  would  a  second 
parlour-maid  be  called  ?  If  three  were 
kept  they  might  be  called  Palm,  Palmer 
and  Palmist.  A  long  vista  of  difficul- 
ties opens. 
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RUS    IN    URBE. 

["  Encouraged  by  the  summer  weather  yester- 
day, a  titled  lady  took  her  tea  with  some  friends 
on  the  footway  at  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  Hamp- 
stead.  Unsympathetic  passers-by,  however, 
complained  of  the  obstruction  .  .  .  and,  follow- 
ing representation  to  the  police  by  the  public, 
the  al-fresco  tea-party  was  broken  up." — Daily 
News.} 

IN  spite  of  the  innate  conservatism 
of  the  police  we  are  pleased  to  think 
that  the  seeds  of  a  happy  unconven- 
tionality,  sown  by  this  courageous  lady 
of  title,  have  already  borne  fruit. 

On  Thursday  night,  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  attention  of  passers-by  was  drawn 
to  a  four-post  bed,  which- was  being 
trundled  along  the  Strand  '  by  eight 
stalwart  footmen.  On  it  reposed  the 
Duke  of  Sleepyacres.  It  appears  that 
his  Grace,  on  return  from  active  service, 
found  that  the  confined  air  of  an  ordin- 
ary bed-room  engendered  insomnia.  He 
therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  sleeping 
in  the  open-air  and  caused  his  bed  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Strand, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Savoy 
Hotel.  The  presence  of  the  sleeping 
nobleman  might  have  been  unnoticed, 
had  not  Mr.  SMILLIE  chanced  to  pass 
the  spot  on  his  way  from  dining  after 
a  session  of  the  Coal  Commission. 
His  eye  was  immediately  caught  by 
the  ducal  crest  on  the  panels  of  the  bed. 
Suspicious  that  this  was  a  dastardly 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the 
landed  classes  to  obtain  sleeping-rights 
in  a  public  thoroughfare,  Mr.  SMILLIE 
lodged  a  complaint  with  the, police,  and 
the  Duke  was  removed  to  Bow.Street. 

Some  mild  interest  has  been  displayed 
by  the  public  in  a  camp  which  has  been 
established  by  three  subalterns  in  the 
roadway  at  the  corner  of  Charing  Cross 
and  Northumberland  Avenue.  It  is  a 
small  and  quite  inconspicuous  affair, 
consisting  merely  of  an  army  pattern 
bell-tent,  a  camp  fire  and  a  few  deck 
chairs.  Our  representative  recently 
visited  the  occupants  to  ascertain  the 
reason  for  their  presence.  After  hastily 
declining  an  offer  of  a  glass  of  E.F.C. 
port,  smuggled  over  from  France,  he 
inquired  with  polite  interest  whether 
his  hosts  contemplated  a  lengthy  stay. 
They  replied  that  they  did.  They  were 
waiting  for  their  demobilisation  gratu- 
ities. The  locality,  they  added,  was  a 
quiet  one,  where  advancing  old  age 
could  be  met  in  comfortable  meditation. 
Also  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Cox,  Box  & 
Co.,  the  Eegimental  Agents,  were  in 
convenient  proximity,  and  the  latest 
news  of  the  gratuities  could  be  obtained 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  Up  to  the 
present  the  police  have  not  interfered 
with  them,  apparently  taking  them  for 
workmen  employed  in  repairing  the 
roadway. 


AT   THE    PLAY. 

"  KISSING  TIME." 

FOB  an  infrequent  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  Musical  Comedy,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  first  night  at  a  new,  or  re- 
nascent, theatre  is  perhaps  rather  too 
heady. '  There  are  so  many  potent 
vintages  set  on  the  board ;  so  many 
connoisseurs  who  will  offer  to  tell  you 
beforehand  of  the  merits  of  their  favour- 
ite brands. 

I  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  when  an 
actor  with  whose  gifts  I  am  unfamiliar 
is  received  on  his  entrance  with  a  storm 
of  applause,  I  am  not  prejudiced,  as  I 
ought  to  -be,  in  his  favour.  "  On  the 
contrary  I  follow  li'is  performance  the 
more  judicially,  and  if  I.  cannot  find 


THE   OLD  GAIETY  IN  A  NEW  HOME. 

MB.  GEOEGE  GBOBSMITH  AND  MR.  LESLIE 
HENSON  AT  THE  WINTBB  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

that  it  corresponds  to  his*  apparent 
reputation  I  am  apt  (wrongly  again)  to 
conclude  that  the  fault  lies  with  him 
and  not  with  myself. 

But  in  the  case  of  Kissing  Time,  after 
a  rather  dull  First  Act,  during  which  I 
kept  telling  myself  that  1  was  not  suf- 
fering from  senile  decay,  I  had  to  admit 
that  the  gods  were  in  a  great  measure 
justified  of  their  elect.  For  one  thing 
the  authors,  taking  a  bold  and  original 
lino  (from  the  French),  had  produced  a 
coherent  plot;  and  both  dialogue  and 
lyrics  were  above  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  average  in  this  kind.  One  ex- 
pects, of  course,  a  little  Cockney  licence 
— "pyjamas "rhymed  with  "Palmer's," 
and  so  on — and  a  certain  amount  of 
popular  banality,  as  in  the  song, "  Some 
Day  "  (rapturously  approved) ;  but  there 
were  excellent  verses  on  the  text,  "  A 
woman  has  no  mercy  on  a  man,"  and, 


I  doubt  not,  much  other  good  stuff 
which  I  missed  because  Mr.  IVAN 
CAEYLL,  who  conducted  (and  was  pro- 
bably thinking  more  of  his  own  plea- 
sant music  than  somebody  else's  words), 
did  not  make  enough  allowance  for  my 
slowness  in  the  up-take  of  patter. 

Mr.  LESLIE  HENSON  was  funny,  and 
should  be  funnier  still  when  the  hook 
has  been  cut  down  by  about  an  hour 
and  space  allowed  him  for  private  de- 
velopments. Miss  PHYLLIS  DAEK  was 
graceful  and  confident.  One  easily 
understood  her  popularity ;  but  Miss 
YVONNE  ARNAUD,  who  was  a  little  slow 
for  the  general  pace,  must,  I  think,  be 
more  of  an  acquired  taste. 

Mr.  TOM  WALLS  (very  svelte  in  his 
French  uniform)  did  sound  work,  and  so 
did  Mr.  GEORGE  BARRETT,  a  humour- 
ist by  gift  of  nature.  Mr.  GKOHUI: 
GROSSMITH,  who  with  Mr.  LAURII.J,.\HH 
has  made  out  of  the  old  Middlesex  a 
most  attractive  and  spacious  "  Winter 
Garden,"  brought  with  him  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Gaiety,  and  had  a  warm 
personal  welcome.  I  could  hear  him 
to  be  funnier  than  he  was  ;  but  as  I  'm 
sure  that  he  's  clever  enough  to  be  any- 
thing he  likes  I  can  only  assume  that 
he  wasn't  really  trying. 

I  join  everybody  in  wishing  him  good 
cheer  in  this  "  garden  "  of  his,  where,  if 
the  auguries  fulfil  themselves,  he  is  not 
likely,  even  in  the  dog-days,  to  have  to 
endure  "  the  winter  of  our  discontent." 
O.  S. 

THE  LAND  OF  MY   DREAMS 

I  KNOW  a  spot  where  balmy  air  and 

still 
Enfolds  the  placid  dweller  hour  by 

hour 
As,  all  unhampered  in   his  tranquil 

bower, 

He  stretches  idle  limbs  at  ease  until 
The  blessed  peace  about  him  calms  his 

will 
And  hidden  thoughts,  expanding  into 

flower, 
Amaze  him  with  their,  beauty,  and 

the  sour 
Sharp  voice  of  Care,  that  sounds  far  off 

and  shrill, 
Moves  him  to  gentle  mirth  tliat  men 

can  be 
So  strangely  foolish  as  to  heed  her  call, 

Regardless  of  their  true  felicity.  .  . 
Avoid  the  place,  ye  bores.  Aroint  ye  all! 
Afflict  not  one  to  this  dear  haven  fled, 
My  private  earthly  paradise — my  BED. 


"Quarrymcn  (experienced)  Wanted, 
Is.  5Jrf.  per  hour  ;   constant  employment  for 
good  men.    No  bankers  need  apply." 
Country  P 

Why  this  marked  discrimination  against 
bankers  ?  We  have  known  several  who 
were  most  respectable. 
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THE    EENAISSANCE. 

THE  unexampled  rapidity  with  which 
c  ing  to  the  opportunities  of  war-time 
rn  in  all  walks  of  life  have  reachec 
t»  top  of  the  tree  in  early  manhooi 
Heading  on  to  strange  but  inevitabl 
rj ults.  Unable  to  rise  any  highe 
tliy  are  already  contemplating  th 
Ij'oic  course  of  justifying  their  eirii 
riica  by  starting  afresh  at  the  bottoii 
ofclie  ladder. 
The  crucial  and  classical  example  is 
opourse,  furnished  by  our  Boy  Chan 
clor.  It  is  an  open  secret  that,  wit! 
tt.t  sagacious  foresight  which  ha? 
arays  characterised  him,  Lord  BIIJKKN 
mo  recognises  the  impermanency  o 
h  exalted  position  and  is  resolvec 
wan  and  if  ho  leaves  the  Woolsack 
tc  resume  practice  as  a  Junior.  It  is 
fuher  rumoured  that  some  of  our 
jtgos  intend  to  follow  his  august  ex- 
aiole.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Bencl 
is  not  always  exhilarating,  and  the 
gQ.ry  is  fixed.  But  a  self-effacing 
aluism  doubtless  also  enters  into  theii 
.  m.ives. 

he  impending  exodus  from  White 
hi  is  another  factor  in  the  situation 
i  Stres    of     demobilised     "Ministerial 
amis"  will  soon  bo  released,  and  are 
:  ni  litating  fresh  outlets  for  their  beno- 
VG'iit   energies.      Many  of   them   are 
ycng  and   some    beautiful.     The  ro- 
ffl.ice  of  commerce  and  of  the  stage 
wi  prove  a  potent  lure.    Never  has  the 
ir  mid  for  an  elegant  deportment  and 
urme    manners   in    our   great   shops 
;  »ri  stores  been  more  clamant;   never 
ha  the   standard    been   higher.     Our 
x.llicials  may  have  to  stoop,  but  it 
wi  be  to  conquer.     We  can  confidently 
loc  forward  to  the  day  when  no  shop 
wii   be    without    its    DEMOSTHENES, 
AiitniADEs  or  its  CICERO.     Opportuni- 
tie  for  employment  on  the  stage  are 
iky  to  be  multiplied  by  the  alleged 
iutition  of  several  actor-managers  to 
enti-  Parliament,  while  others,  nobly 
anrjus  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  youth, 
ba~  expressed   their   resolve  only- to 
ap)ar  henceforth  in   such  subsidiary 
pan  as  dead  bodies  and  outside  shouts. 
1  the  domain  of  letters  some  start- 
linjdevelopments  are  also  threatened 
>n  iniilar  lines.     Mr.  WELLS,  always 
rearkable  for  his  refusal  to  commit 
hinolf  to  any  finality  in  the  formulation 
f  h  opinions,  has,  it  is  said,  decided 
3  *vote  his  talents  in  future  exclu- 
sive,- to  the  composition  of  educational 
.•01  s  in   words  of  one  syllable,  and 
•je  possible  of  three  letters.     He  is 
Contemplating  a  revised  and  sim- 
i£,:l  edition  of  his  novels,  beginning 
Mr.    Brit  Sees   It    Thro'.     Mr. 
<v's  fresh  start  will  be  the  greatest 
in-]  iso  of  all.     He  intends  to  go  to 


"EXCUSE  ME,   OFFICER,   BUT    HAVE    YOU    SEEN    ANY   PICKPOCKETS  ABOUT  HEBE  WITH  A 
HANDKEBCHIEF  MARKED  '  SUSAN  '  ?  " 


ton  and  Oxford,  and,  as  a  don,  to 
jombat  the  tide  of  Socialism  at  our 
)!der  Universities.  Mr.  BELLOC,  it  is 
eported,  has  re-enlisted  in  the  French 
\rtillery,  and  Mr.  ARNOLD  BENNETT 
las  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
)utch  mercantile  marine. 

The  future  of  Mr.  ASQUITH  has  given 
ise  to  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  the 
>ess,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  state 
hat  he  does  not  intend  «to  re-enter 
olitics  or  to  resume  his  practice  at  the 
3ar,  but  has  resolved  to  return  to  his 
irst  love  —  journalism.  Sport  is  the 
nly  department  in  which  the  ornate 
nd  orotund  style  of  which  Mr.  ASQUITH 
3  a  master  is  still  in  vogue,  and  the 
escription  of  classic  events  in  classical 


diction  will  furnish  him  with  a  con- 
genial opening  for  the  exercise  of  his 
great  literary  talent. 

The  rumour  that  Mr.  BALFOUK,  on 
his  retirement  from  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  will  take  up  the  arduous 
duties  of  caddie-master  at  St.  Andrew's 
is  not  yet  fully  confirmed.  Meanwhile 
he  is  known  to  be  considering  the  alter- 
native offer  of  the  secretaryship  to  the 
Handel  Society.  In  this  context  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  that,  according  to  a 
Eotterdam  agency,  Sir  EDWARD  ELGAU 
has  just  completed  a  series  of  pieces  for 
the  mouth-organ,  dedicated  to  Sir  LEO 
CIUOZZA  MONEY,  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  shortly  heard  in  the  luncheon  in- 
terval at  the  Coal  Commission. 
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A    SPORTING    CHANCE. 

DEAR  ALEC,— Jolly  glad  to  hear 
you  're  coming  home.  I  beat  you  after 
all,  though.  I  suppose  I  was  looking 
particularly  pivotal  when  I  saw  the 
D.O.,  because  he  let  me  tn  rough  at  once. 

Will  you  go  back  to  the  Governor's 

office?  " 

Yours  ever,        GAURY  NORTON. 

DEAR  GARRY,— Haven't  the  faintest ; 
but  before  settling  down  I  'm  going  to 
have  a  week  or  two,  either  sailing  or 
fishing,  so  as  to  try  to  shed  the  army 
feeling,  and  1  think  you  'd  better  come 
with  me.  I've  saved  no  end  of  shekels, 
and  I  'm  going  to  give  old  Cox  a  run 
for  his  money  (the  bit  that 's  mine,  I 
mean,  that  he's  been  keeping  for  mo). 

If  you  can  find  a  likely  craft,  mop 
her  up  for  me,  old  bean,  and  we'll 
have  a  hairy  time  somewhere  on  the 
S.W.  coast. 

Yours  in  haste,       ALEC  EIDLEY. 

DEAR  ALEC, — I  wish  you  'A  be  less 
vague.  What  sort  of  a  boat  do  you 
want — schooner,  yawl,  cutter  or  spoon- 
bill ?  A  half-decker,  or  the  full  _  five 
quires  to  the  ream  ?  Give  me  definite 
instructions  and  1 11  do  my  best  to 
carry  them  out.  I  'm  afraid  I  can't 
get  off,  so  you  '11  have  to  take  someone 
else,  or  incarnadine  the  seas  by  your- 
self. Yours  as  ever,  GARRY. 

DEAU  GARRY,— Sorry  to  hear  you 
can't  come.  Any  kind  of  a  boat  that 
will  go  without  bouncing  too  high  will 
do,  and  if  it  has  a  rudder,  a  couple 
of  starboard  tacks,  bath  and  butler's 
pantry  so  much  the  better.  I  mean 
to  wash  out  the  memory  of  those  nine 
months  at  Basra  last  year  with  the 
flies.  Yours,  ALEC. 

DEAR  ALEC, — What  you  want,  my 
lad,  is  a  houseboat,  and  I  doubt  whether 
you  '11  get  one  during  this  shortage  of 
residential  property. 

I  should  try  fishing  if  I  were  you. 
In  fact  I  have  taken  a  bit  of  water  for 
you  in  Chamshire.  I  haven't  seen  it, 
but  am  told  it 's  very  all  right  and  only 
twenty  pounds  till  the  10th  of  June. 
Yours  ever,  GARBY  NORTON. 

DEAR  GARRY, — This  is  a  top-hole 
place.  To  have  got  this  water  for  so 
little  you're  absolutely  the  Senior 
Wangler. 

You  might  send  me  some  mayflies, 
o'd  dear ;  about  half  a  pint  I  shall  want, 
judging  from  the  infernal  number  of 
bushes  on  the  river  banks  here.  Mr. 
MILLS'S  bombs  have  put  me  right  off 
my  cast  and  I  can't  do  the  old  Shimmy 
shake  either  somehow.  I  can  hear 
the  click  of  croquet  balls  in  the  Vicar- 
age garden  as  I  write,  so  the  hooping 
season  has  begun. 


There's  one  other  chap  staying  in 
the  pub.  Talks  and  dresses  like  a  War 
profiteer.  Seems  to  be  doing  nothing 
but  loafing  about  at  present. 

Yours  ever,  ALEC. 

Postcard. 

Have  ordered  the  mayflies  andjvill 
send  them  soon  as  poss. 


G.  N. 


DEAR    GARRY,— Thanks    for    yours. 
Not  so  anxious  about  mayflies  now,  but 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  a 
pound  or  two  of  the  best  chocolates. 
Having  good  sport. 

In  haste  for  post, 

Yours,        ALEC. 

DEAR  ALEC, — I  enclose  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  extra  special  chocolates,  but 
didn't  know  they  were  included  in  the 
Angler's  Pharmacopoeia, 

Glad  you  are  having  good  sport  and 
justifying  my  choice  of  water. 

Yours  as  usual,        GARRY. 

DEAR  GARRY, — Thanks  for  chocs. 
The  Vicar  called  the  other  day,  and  I 
have  caught  several  cups  of  tea  on 
the  recoil  at  the  Vicarage  since.  Miss 
Stevenson,  his  ewe-lamb,  is  Al,  and  we 
have  had  some  splendid  sport  together. 
We  caught  eleven  beauties  yesterday; 
one  was  over  19.V  inches. 

Post  just  going  out. 

Yours  in  haste,         ALEC. 

P.S. — Another  couple  of  pounds  of 
chocs  would  be  useful. 

DEAR  ALEC, — Awfully  glad  to  hear 
the  fishing  is  so  good.  I  shall  expect 
a  brace  of  good  long  trout  for  breakfast 
one  of  these  days. 

Yours,         GARBY. 

DEAR  GAHRY, — Who  said  anything 
about  fish  ?  I  sub-let  the  water  (at  a 
profit)  to  the  War-profiteer  three  days 
after  arriving. 

Miss  Stevenson,  with  a  brace  of 
bouncing  terriers,  is  outside  whistling 
for  me,  so  I  must  put  the  lid  on. 

Yours,         ALEC. 

DEAR  ALEC,— What 's  the  idea  ?  You 
say  you  let  the  fishing  a  fortnight  ago ; 
but  last  Wednesday  you  wrote  about 
catching  eleven  beauties,  one  over  nine- 
teen and  a  half  inches  long.  Some 
trout — what  ?  But  why  the  terriers  ? 
Yours  in  darkness, 

GARRY  NORTON. 


Bats. 


Postcard. 


ALEC. 


"When  Greek  Joins  Greek." 

"TheKed  Cross  announces  that  the  repa- 
triation of  Greeks  forcibly  removed  from  their 
homes  in  EasteruMacedonia  has  been  virtually 
completed  despite  Bulgarian  opposition.  The 
reports  says  the  Greek  Red  Cross  rendered 
invaluable  aid  in  looting  imprisoned  Greeks 
hidden  remotely." — Egyptian  Gazette. 


THE    NAVY   AT    CAMBRIDGI 

WHEN  first  I  joined  the  E.N.V. 
And  ventured  out  upon  the  sea, 
The  war-tried  Subs.  E.N.  and  Lootic 
Who  guided  me  about  my  duties 
Were  wont  to  wink  and  chuckle  if 
I  found  the  going  rather  stiff;  , 
And  when,  upon  the  Nor'-East  Ron*. 
My  legs  proved  scarcely  firm  enough 
To  keep  me  yare  and  head-to-wind 
The  very  nicest  of  them  grinned. 

Now  times  are  changed,  and  here  I  si 
Once  more  beside  the  brimming  Can 
Where  lo,  those  selfsame  Loots  a 

Subs 

Whirl  madly  by  in  punts  and  tubs, 
Whicli  they  propel  by  strength  of  \v 
And  muscle  rather  more  than  skill. 
For  (if  one  may  be  fairly  frank) 
They  barge  across  from  bank  to  ban 
With  zig-zag  motions,  in  and  out, 
As  though  torpedoes  were  about ; 
Whilst  I  with  all  an  expert's  ease 
Glide  by  as  gaily  as  you  please, 
Or  calmly,  'mid  the  rout  of  punts, 
Perform  accomplished  super-stunts. 

But  do  not  think  I  jibe  or  jeer 
However  strangely  they  career. 
In  soothing  accents,  sweet  as  spice, 
1  offer  them  my  best  advice, 
Or  deftly  show  them  how  to  plant  a 
Propulsive  pole  in  oozy  Granta, 
Observing,  "  If  you  only  knew  it 
This  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it ;  " 
Till  soon  each  watching  Looty's  face 
Grows  full  of  wonder  at  my  grace, 
And  daring  Subs  in  frail  Bob  Roys 
Attempt  to  imitate  my  poise. 

0  war-tried  Loots  and  Subs.  R.N., 
Thus  by  the  Cam  we  meet  again  ; 
And,  as  in  wilder  sterner  days, 
We  shared  the  ocean's  dreary  ways 
In  fellowship  of  single  aim, 

1  never  doubt  we  '11  do  the  same 
By  sunny  Cam  in  happier  times  ; 
And   therefore,    if    through    these  n 

rhymes 

Some  gentle  banter  slyly  flits, 
Forgive  me,  Sirs — and  call  it  quits. 


From  a  club  journal : — 

"  Members  will  look  forward  to  the  Ri\ 
Trip  this  year  as  a  change  from  a  Trip  to  t 
River. " 

This   constant   craving   for  variety 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  sympton 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 


From  a  report  of  the  debate  on  t! 
National  Shipyards  : — • 

"  '  The  Mercantile  Marine  was  our  weakc. 
front.    If  the  sinking  increased  our  unbibli; 
cord  would  be  cut '  (a  graphic  phrase  this). 
Provincial  Paper. 

Graphic,   perhaps,   but    hardly  sten' 
graphic. 
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1'nni-hi-r  do  gamekeeper  who  /ms  Ltcn  thusiity  him  for  twenty  ininiit,-n).    "Now,    SONSY,    iv   YOU'VE   'AD   A   GOOD    UEsr   WE 'LI.   SET 
off  A<;AIN.  ' 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

MK.  11.  I1'.  BENSON,  seizing  occasion  as  it  flies,  has  given 

is,  in  Across  the  Stream  (MURRAY),  a  story  on  the  very 

Jopical  subject  of  spiritualism  and  communication  with  the 

load.     As  a  practised  novelist,  with  a  touch  so  sure  that  it 

•an  hardly  fail  to  adorn,  he  has  made  a  tale  that  is  interest- 

.  ng  throughout  and  here  and  there  aspires  to  real  beauty 

I'i'i'ling  ;  though  not  all  the  writer's  skill  can  disguise  a 

attain  want  of  unity  in  the  natural  and  supernatural  divi- 

ons  of  his  theme.     The  early  part  of  the  hook,  which  tells 

the  boyhood  of  Archie  and  the  attempts  of  his  dead  brother 

1'i.rtin  to  "  get  through  "  to  him,  are  admirably  done.     As 

;  in  these  studies  of  happy  and  guarded  childhood, 

!r.  BENSON  is  at  his  best,  sympathetic,  tender,  altogether 

.Aiming.     There    was   lung   trouble  in  Arcliie's    record — 

I'irtiii  indeed  had  died  of  it  (sometimes  I  wonder  whether 

ny  oE    Mr.    BENSON'S   protagonists  can    ever  be   wholly 

bust),  and  there  is  a  genuine  thrill  in  the  scene  at  the 

wiss  sanatorium,  where  the  dead  and  living  hoys  toucli 

over  the  little  cache,. of  childish  treasure  buried  by 

|  10  former  beneath  a  pine-tree  in  the  garden.     Later,  when 

had  recovered  from  his  disease  and  grown  to  suitor's 

[  could  not  but  feel,  despite  the  sardonically  observed 

u'tiro  of  Jli'lfiift,  the  detestable  girl  who  nearly  ruins  him, 

:at  the  whole  affair  had  become  conventional,  and  by  so 

inch  lost  interest  for  its  creator.    Apart,  however,  from  the 

chapters  of  Possession   (which  I  shall  not  further 

ulicate)  the  most  moving  scenes  in  this  latter  part  are 


those  between  Archie  and  his  father.  I  have  seldom  known 
a  horrible  situation  handled  with  more  delicate  art;  it  is 
for  this,  rather  than  for  its  slightly  unconvincing  devil- 
ments, that  I  would  give  the  book  an  honourable  place  in 
the  ranks  of  Bensonian  romance. 


1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  HAROLD  BEGBIK,  whose  Mr.  Ster- 
ling Sticks  it  Out  (!!EADLEY)  is  a  generous  attempt  to  put 
into  the  form  of  a  story  the  case  of  the  conscientious 
objector  of  the  finest  type,  that,  when  we  are  able  to  think 
about  this  matter  calmly,  we  shall  have  considerable  mis- 
givings at  least  about  details  in  our  treatment  of  this  difficult 
problem.  I  also  agree  that  the  officials  of  the  Press  Bureau 
don't  come  at  all  well  out  of  the  correspondence  which  he 
prints  in  his  preface,  and,  further,  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  had  the  courage  to  alter  the  law  allowing 
absolute  exemption  rather  than  stretch  it  beyond  the  break- 
ing point.  But  I  emphatically  dispute  his  assumption  that 
the  matter  was  a  simple  one.  It  was  not  the  saintly, 
single-minded  and  sweet -natured  C.O.'s  of  Christopher 
Sterling's  type  that  made  the  chief  difficulty.  There  were 
few  of  this  literal  interpretation  and  heroic  texture.  The 
real  difficulty  was  created  by  men  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter and  in  much  greater  numbers,  sincere  in  varying 
degrees,  but  deliberately,  passionately  and  unscrupulously 
obstructive,  bent  on  baulking  the  national  will  and  making 
anything  like  reasonable  treatment  of  them  impossible.  It 
would  require  saints,  not  men,  to  deal  without  occasional 
lapses  from  strict  equity  with  such  infuriating  folk.  Mr. 
BEGHIE'S  book  is  unfair  in  its  emphasis,  but  it  is  not 
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fanatical  or  subversive,  and  I  can  see  no  decent  reason  why 
it  should  have  been  banned.  I  certainly  commend  it  to 
the  majority-minded  as  a  wholesome  corrective. 

That  the  reviewer  should  finish  his  study  of  the  assembled 
biographies  of  twenty-four  fallen  heroes  of  this  War  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  some  annoyance  argues  a 
fault  in  the  biographer  or  in  the  reviewer.  I  invite  the 
reader  to  be  the  judge  between  us,  for  The  New  Eliza- 
bethans (LANE)  must  certainly  be  read,  if  only  to  under- 
stand clearly  that  there  is  no  fault  in  the  heroes,  at  any 
rate.  Mr.  E.  B.  OSBOKN  describes  them  as  "  these  golden 
lads  .  .  ,  who  first  conquered  their  easier  selves  and  secondly 
led  the  ancestral  generations  into  a  joyous  captivity"  (what- 
ever that  may  mean),  and  maintains,  against  the  father  of 
one  of  them  apparently,  that  he  is  apt  in  the  title  lie  has 
given  to  them  and  to  their  countless  peers.  I  agree  with  the 
father  and  think  they  deserve  a  new  name  of  their  own ; 
such  men  as  the  GRENFELL  brothers,  HUGH  and  JOHN 
CHAHLTON  and  DONALD  HANKEY  did  more  than  maintain  a 
tradition.  There  is  about 
DIXON  SCOTT,  "  the  Joyous 
Critic,"  something,  I  think, 
which  will  be  recognised  as 
marking  a  production  and 
a  surprise  of  our  own  gene- 
ration— the  "  ink  -  slinger  " 
who,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  was  found  equally 
reckless  and  brave  in  sling- 
ing more  dangerous  matter. 
Again,  I  feel  that  there  is 
needed  a  clearer  motive  than 
is  apparent  to  warrant  "a 
selection  of  the  lives  of 
young  men  who  have  fallen 
in  the  great  war."  Selec- 
tions in  this  instance  are 
are  odious  than  com- 
parisons ;  there  should  be 
one  book  for  one  hero. 
Thirdly,  I  disapprove  the 
dedication  to  the  Ameri- 


"I'VB    BROKEN 
TOOT  FOK  TWO." 


cans ;  and,  lastly,  I  found  in  the  author's  prose  a  certain 
affectation  that  is  unworthy  of   the  subject-matter.     An 
instance   is  the  reference  to  HABRY  BUTTERS'  "  joyous 
quotation  of  the  quatrain  : — 

Every  day  that  passes 

Filling  out  the  year 
Leaves  the  wicked  Kaiser 

Harder  up  for  beer. 

I  like  the  quatrain,  of  course  ;  who,  knowing  the  "  Incorri- 
gibles,"  doesn't  ?  But  I  did  not  like  that  reiterated  word 
"joyous."  

I  should  certainly  have  supposed  that  recent  history  had 
discounted  popular  interest  in  the  monarchies  of  make- 
believe  ;  in  other  words,  that  when  real  sovereigns  have 
been  behaving  in  so  sensational  a  manner  one  might 
expect  a  slump  in  counterfeits.  But  it  appears  that  Mr. 
H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON  is  by  no  means  of  this  opinion 
His  latest  story,  The  Pester  Finger  (SKEFFINGTON),  shows 
him  as  Euntanian  as  ever.  As  usual  we  find  that  dis- 
tressful country,  here  called  Varavia,  in  the  throes  of 
dynastic  upheaval,  which  centres,  in  a  manner  also  not 
without  precedent,  in  the  figure  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
Princess.  This  lady,  the  last  of  her  race,  had  been  adopted  as 
ward— on,  I  thought,  insufficient  introduction— by  the  hero 
Sir  tranns  Vyse.  The  situation  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  m  his  youth  he  had  been  the  officer  of  the 


guard  who  ought  to  have  prevented  the  murder  of  Sonia's 
august  parents,  and  didn't.  Quite  early  I  gave  up  countiri" 
how  many  times  Sir  Francis  and  his  fair  ward  were  set 
upon,  submerged,  imprisoned  and  generally  knocked  about. 
You  never  saw  so  convulsed  a  courtship  ;  for  I  will  no  longer 
conceal  the  fact  that,  when  he  was  not  more  strenuously 
engaged,  he  soon  began  to  regard  Sonia  with  a  softonin« 
eye.  And  as  Sonia  herself  was  growing  up  to  womanhood, 
or,  in  Mr.  WATSON'S  elegant  phrase,  "muliebrity  claimed 
her  definitely" — well,  he  is  an  enviable  reader  for  whom 
the  last  page  will  hold  any  considerable  surprise. 

"  ETIENNE,"  in  an  introductory  note  to  A  Naval  Lieutenant, 
1914-1918  (METHUEN),  gives  an  excellent  reason  for  wishing 
to  record  his  impressions  of  the  "  sea  affair."  He  was  iii 
H.M.S.  Southampton  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  War, 
and  "  on  all  the  four  principal  occasions  when  considerable 
German  forces  were  encountered  in  the  North  Sea,  her  guns 
were  in  action."  Very  naturally  lie  desired  to  do  honour  to 
this  gallant  light  cruiser,  and  I  admire  prodigiously  the 

modest  way  in  which  he 
has  done  it.  "  ETIENNE  " 
is  not  a  stylist ;  a  professor 
of  syntax  might  conceivably 
be  distressed  by  his  confu- 
sion of  prepositions;  but 
apart  from  this  detail  all  is 
plain  sailing — and  fighting. 
I  havereadnomore  thrilling 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Jut- 
land than  is  to  be  found 
here.  The  author  does  it 
so  well  because  he  tells  his 
story  with  great  simplicity 
and  without  what  I  believe 
he  would  call  "  windiness." 
Best  of  all,  he  has  a  nice 
sense  of  humour,  and  would 
even,  I  believe,  have  dis- 
covered the  funny  side  of 
Scapa,  if  there  had  been  one. 

"ETIENNE,"      whoso     sli 

stories  of    naval   life  were 


BORROWED  THUNDER, 
"WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN  BY  HANGING  ON  BEHIND  ME  LIKE  THAT?" 

HORN,   OLD    TOFF,    AND    I    THOUGHT    YOU    COULD 


amusing,  makes  a  distinct  advance  in  this  new  work. 


SONGS    OF    INNOCENCE. 

GOLF  IN    SPRINGTIMU. 

MERRY  little  baa-lambs  sporting  on  the  grass, 
Playing  ring-a-roses,  dancing  as  you  pacs, 

Crying, 

"Jones  has  topped  his  brassie  shot !    What  a  way  to  play! 
Now  then,  all  together,  boys — Me-e-eh  !  " 
Pretty  little  woollies,  white  as  driven  snow, 
Following  your  mothers,  skipping  as  you  go, 

Crying, 

"  Jones  is  in  the  bunker !  What  a  lot  he  has  to  say! 
Give  it  all  together,  boys — Me-e-e-eh  !  " 
Harbingers  of  Springtime  !  innocently  fair, 
Frisking  on  the  greensward,  leaping  in  the  air, 

Crying, 

"Jones  is  in  the  whins  again!  *  He  's  off  his  drive  to-day; 
Once  more  let  him  have  it,  boys — Me-e-e-e-eh  !  " 
Silly  little  baa-lambs  !    If  you  only  knew, 
One  day  you  '11  be  fatter  and  I  '11  have  the  laugh  on  you, 


Crying, 

"  Every  time  I  foozled  they  bleated  with  delight. 
Now  they're  lamb-and-mint-sauce.     Serves   " 


right!  " 


the  beggars 
ALGOL. 
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"(icrniany  will  sign,"  says  an  even- 
ing contemporary,  "  because  the  Allies 
hold  all  the  trumps."  They  also  hold 
nil  the  Manchuriitn  beef,  and  are  pre- 
pared, should  tho  occasion  arise,  to  ex- 
port it  mercilessly. 

'*  * 

A  Carmarthen  man  has  been   fined 
12s.  6d.  for  shooting  an  owl  in  mistake 
for  a  pigeon.     Defendant  pleaded  that 
in  omitting  to  sound  its  hooter  the  owl 
guilty  of  contributory  neg- 
ice. 


reading  this  statement,  an  Irishman 
has  issued  a  warning  against  tho  habit 
of  marrying  single  women. 

*  ,.* 

Grimsby  is  to  have  a  flag  day  for 
the  local  hospitals.  It  is  not  known 
who  first  gave  them  the  idea  of  a 
flag  day.  *  ,; 

'':• 

"  The  only  cure  for  the  caterpillar 
now  destroying  young  oaks  in  Devon," 
says  a  morning  paper,  "  is  to  remove 
the  pest  at  once."  The  idea  of  remov- 


away."     Wo   are  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  had  not  noticed  this. 

•<•  -•':- 

"  An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor 
away,"  quotes  a  weekly  paper.  We 
only  hope  this  is  true,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  afford  both. 

-•I: 

"  It  is  wonderful  that  there  are  not 
more  accidents,"  remarked  a  Coroner 
last  week.  But  surely  there  are. 


The 


*  * 
* 


M.  LANDB:I,  the  Parisian 
Bluebeard  (alleged),  is  said  to  be 
i'ery  morose  and  ill.  It  is  felt 
,liat  something  or  other  must 

ii'  worrying  him. 

*      :!: 
* 

Latest  information  points  to 

|  lie  fact  that  Jazz  has  spread  to 

lie   Hebrides,  whore  two   sus- 

>octed  cases  are  under  observa- 


lon. 


*  * 

* 


"  Jumpers  are  to  be  very 
i^iionable  at  the  seaside  this 
car,"  suys  a  fashion  paper;  and 
et  lodging-house  keepers  will 
eep  on  assuring  us  that  their 
led-linen  is  scrupulously  clean. 

There  are  still  twenty-three 
'iirs  in  progress,  declares  a  Sun- 
ay  contemporary.  The  belief 

rapidly  gaining  ground  that 
*veral  of  them  are  being  al- 
\ved  to  continue  merely  to 
lite  Colonel  WEDGWOOD. 

Cricket,  wo  are  constantly 
Id,  must  be  brightened.  Why 
>\v  spectators  to  assault 
i- umpires,  just  as  if  they  were 
otball  referees? 

So    many    people    have    ex- 
i'd  their  intention  to  swim 
le  Channel  this  year  that  there  is  talk 
<  abandoning  the  tunnel  scheme  as 
1'ely  to  prove  unprofitable. 

*  * 

After  knocking  a  man  down  with  an 

i  n  bar  at  Shoreditch,  and  being  asked 

1  the  victim  why  ho  did  it,  the  assail- 

;;dn  knocked  him  down.     Keally 

i  carrying  tilings  too  far.     After 

politeness  costs  nothing. 

•'•   '•'.'• 
* 

t  appears  that  tho  Burglars'  Trade 

I  ion,  not  to  be  outdone,  are  about  to 

i  a  demand  for  shorter  sentences. 

#  •!- 

Single   women,"   says  a  scientific 

jtnial,  "live  on  an  average  ten  years 

r   than    married    women."    After 


Father.  "YES,  TOMMY,  WHATEVER  YOU  ATTEMPT  THEKE  is 

ONLY    ONE    WAY    TO    LEARN,   AND    THAT    IS    BY    BEGINNING   AT 
THE   VEKY  BOTTOM." 

Tommy.   "WHAT  ABOUT  SWIMMING?" 


ing  the   trees  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  our  contemporary. 

Coins  said  to  have  been  deposited  on 
the  Dinas  Mountain,  South  Wales,  over 
seven  hundred  years  ago  have  just  been 
found.  This  speaks  well  for  the  honesty 
of  local  residents. 

*** 

The  EX-KAISEB  has  intimated  to  a 
newspaper  man  that  he  is  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  This  confirms  recent  in- 
dications that  WILHELM  is  developing 
a  sense  of  humour. 

"  Last  week,"says  The  Evening  News, 
"Venus  was  only  100,000,000  miles 


extraordinary  report  that  a  do- 
mestic servant  lias  been  seen 
at  Purley  is  now  explained.  It 
was  merely  a  resident  going  to 
a  fancy-dress  dance. 
.  *  * 

A  medical  paper  states  that  if 
a  man  was  bitten  by  a  rabid 
cow  he  would  probably  go  mad 
and  start  grazing  in  the  nearest 
meadow.  Hence  the  name  of 

the  "  Pasteur  "  treatment. 
* ,  * 

A  dentist  in  a  suburb  that 
shall  be  nameless  has  a  case  of 
samples  attached  to  the  outside 
of  his  front  door,  with  an  in- 
scription inviting  people  to 
choose  a  set  of  teetli  before 
entering.  Surely  it  is  bad  man- 
ners for  anyone  to  pick  his  teeth 
in  public.  ...  £ 

'!: 

Some  distinguished  players 
have  declared  in  favour  of  larger 
holes  for  golf.  Our  own  feeling, 
however,  is  that  if  there  is  to 
be  any  change  in  the  hole  it 
would  be  better  to  correct  its 
absurd  habit  of  slipping  to  one 
side  just  as  the  ball  is  drop- 
ping in.  „,  ,. 
•.' 

There  is  said  to  be  a  craze 
among  girls  for  entering  Gov- 
ernment offices.  The  mania,  an 
overworked  official  informs  us, 
comes  on  at  10.15  A.M.  and 
lasts  about  four  hours. 


"  Many  of  the  suburbs  and  outlying  districts 
of  London  are  experiencing  something  like 
a  plague  of  tiny  stinging  flies  similar  to,  but 
oven  more  veracious  than,  the  familiar '  midge.' 
The  plague  is  not  confined  to  low-lying  dis- 
tricts."— Daily  Paper. 

The  very  last  place  in  which  wo  should 
expect  to  find  anything  "  veracious." 

From  a  Paris  letter : — 

"The  Majestic  and  the  Astoria,  and  the 
other  innumerable  hotels  which  house  the 
Allied  delegations,  are  full  of  the  white  faces 
of  tired  secretaries,  whose  principles  have 
departed,  or,  still  worse,  returned." 

Evening  Paper. 

We  protest  against  this  reflection  on 
the  morals  of  our  delegation. 
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TO    PEACE,    ON    HER    CELEBRATIONS. 

'•TELL  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind" 

(As  Colonel  LOVKLACK  said)  if  I 
From  festal  scenes  for  you  designed 

To  solitude  propose  to  fly ; 
If    when  the  strident  trumpets  blare 

From  Hampstead  Heath  to  Clapham  Junction, 
And  bunting  fills  the  ardent  air, 

I  dou't  assist  at  that  bravo  function. 

It  does  not  follow,  let  me  say, 

That  I  am  loath  to  give  you  cheer; 
No,  in  my. unobtrusive  way 

I  hold  you  very,  very  dear  ; 
I  may  not  join  the  loud  parade 

Nor  share  the  crowd's  ecstatic  tooting, 
Yet  in  your  honour  I  have  paid 

Twelve  guineas  for  a  summer  suiting. 

Think  not  I  sniff  at  common  joys 

Or  that  my  loyal  heart  condemns 
A  nation's  soul  expressed  in  noise 

And  pageants  barging  down  the  Thames ; 
Only,  while  others  dance  and  pant. 

To  hymns  that  carry  half  a  mile  IICIK.V, 
I  never  was  a  Corybant, 

But  do  my  worship  best  in  silence. 

So  on  your  festa  I  shall  be 

Away  in  gome  sequestered  nook, 
Some  open  shrine  beside  the  sea 

Where  Nature  smiles  with  just  your  look ; 
And  lie  and  lot  my  thoughts  go  o.T 

To  where  you  come  from-*—  which  is  Heaven, 
And  play  a  quiet  round  of  golf 

And  go  to  bed  about  eleven.  O.  S. 

THE    RULING    PASSION. 

'Norman  is  coming  to  the  dance,"  said  my  wife.  • 
'  He  would  prefer  to  be  shot,'1  I  answered. , 
'  You  are  coming  too,  and  J  want  you  to  look  after  him." 
'  I  also  would  prefer  to  stop  one." 

'  It  will  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world.  He  wants 
bringing  out." 

When  Norman  is  alone  with  pie  he  is  natural  and  even 
interesting  at  times,  but  in;  coin  pan  y  he  is  shy  and  self- 
conscious  and  a  burden  to  himself  and  his  neighbours.  He 
is  a  young  dentist  with  a  large  practice,  and  is  already  a 
well-known  authority  on  Japanese  methods  of  extraction. 
Using  only  his  thumb  and  forefinger  he  can  remove  long- 
established  teeth  with  so  much  ease  and  grace  and  such  a 
quantity  of  sangfroid  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  at 
his  work.  But  to  a  social  gathering  he  comes  limp  and  in- 
firm of  purpose  ;  he  feels  constrained  to  utter  futile  remarks 
with  undue  emphasis  trailing  into  incoherence  ;  he  is  dread- 
ful to  behold. 

I  did  not  see  him  until  the  end  of  the  second  dance. 
He  was  in  the  ante-room  and  presented  a  good  example  of 
protective  colouring;  He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  a 
dark  screen,  and  his  pale  face  and  light  hair  were  indis- 
tinguishable against  a  background  of  flowers  worked  in  gold 
thread.  His  attitude  as  he  tightly  grasped  his  programme 
behind  him  was  that  of  a  wounded  dove  at  bay. 

I  signalled  to  him,  but,  although  I  was  only  a  few  feet 
away,  he  could  not  see  me.  He  had  apparently  also  lost 
all  power  of  movement.  I  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
to  the  buffet,  and,  although  he  never  takes  alcohol,  I  felt 
justified  in  forcing  some  brandy  between  his  lips.  This 
revived  him  a  little,  and  he  said  in  a  well-modulated  voice  : 


"The  surface  of  the  floor  is  excellent.  It  is  rather  warm 
and  oppressive  (or  cold  and  chilly).  I  adore  dancing;  it 
both  exercises  the  body  and  refreshes  the  mind;  but  un- 
fortunately I  have  not  had  many  opportunities  of  indulging 
in  the  art." 

I  gave  him  some  more  brandy. 

A  little  later  he  recognised  me  and  smiled.  I  examined 
his  programme  and  found  that  he  was  engaged  for  the  next 
dance  to  a  girl  who  could  talk  to  anyone  on  any  subject;  I 
could  see  my  wife's  hand  in  the  arrangement.  I  explained 
the  situation,  piloted  him  to  his  partner  and  stayed  with 
them  a  while.  She  made  several  openings  for  him  in  the 
conversation,  which  he  immediately  sealed  up  with  mono- 
syllables, and  when  she  allowed  her  fan  to  slip  to  the  floor 
he  stepped  on  it.  She  suggested  that  they  should  take  the 
air  on  the  balcony,  and  as  I  left  them  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  began  to  tell  her,  in  a  well  modulated  voice, 
that 'the  surface  of  the  Hoor  was  excellent. 

Later  I  saw  him  with  the  same  .partner  still  on  the 
balcony.  They  were  both  pale  and  silent  and  had  ap- 
parently never  moved.  They  seamed  to  be  exercising  an 
unconscious  fascination  on  one  another.  My  courage  failed 
me  and  I  \yent  elsewhere. 

Home  time  after  I  happened  to  be  at  the  buffet  when 
Norman  staggered  in  and  ordered  a  large  brandy-and-soda. 
There  were  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead  and  he 
was  as  white  as  death. 

"What  has  happened?,"  I  asked  as  soon  as  I  could 
attract  his  attention. 

"  It  is  horrible— horrible!"  he  gasped. 

"Tell  me  what  has  happened,"  I  commanded,  grasping 
his  shoulder. 

"  What  has  happened  !  "  he  repeated,  with  a  hollow  laugh. 
"  I  am  undone.  My  career  is  at  an  end.  I  am  a  broken 
man." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  he  sobbed.  "  We  sat  there  for  an 
age,  an  eternity,  unable  to  speak,  unable  to  move,  unable  to 
act.  At  length  my  nerve  gavo  way  and  I — I  've  pullod  all 
her  teeth  out." 

THE    UNEMPLOYMENT    SCANDAL. 

[The  evening  papers  have  lately  published  some  striking  incident* 
regarding  tbe  struggle   for  existence  that   is   undergone   by 
gentlemen  who  arc-in  receipt  of  the  Unemployment  Allowance.] 

"  WE  are  longing  for  work,"  said  a  young  man  who, 
after  suffering  the  horrors  of  war  for  nearly  four  years  in 
the  Ministry  of  Superfluous  Hotels  and  Hutments,  has  just 
been  evacuated.  "  We  have  prepared  a  list  of  billets  that 
we  are  ready  to  take  up  at  a  moment's  notice." 

From  this  list  I  select  a  few  of  the  more  likely  situa 
tions: — 

1.  Hot  cross-bun  maker  to  the  Jewish  colony  at  White- 
chapel. 

2.  "  Double-blank  "  man  at  a  factory  for  putting  spots  on 
dominoes. 

3.  Muzzle-maker  to  the  Master  of  the  King's  Buckhoumk 

4.  King  of  Albania. 

o.  Judge  of  the  Bigamy  Court  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

6.  Military  Attache    to    the   Colonial    Secretary  to  the 
German  Government. 

7.  Deputy-Assistant    Torpedo-Lieutenant  to  the  Swiss 
Navy. 

8.  Press   Censor   to   distinguished   Field-Marshals,  Ad- 
mirals, etc. 

9.  Manufacturer  of  flannel  petticoats  to  the  Hippodrome 
Beauty  Chorus. 

10.  Billiard-marker  on  a  submarine. 
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THE   INTERNATIONAL   STAKES. 

Tun  HOHSK.     "WELL,    THIS    DOESN'T    GIVE    ME    MUCH    CHANCE.' 
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Model.  "  I  BOUGHT  A  PICTURE  O1  YOUBS  THE  OTHER  DAY,   SIR."  Artist.    "  REALLY  !   WUKUE   DID  YOU  GET  IT  ?  ' 

Model.  "GOT  IT  AT  A  LITTLE  PAWNSHOP — 'ALF-A-CKOWS  I  GIVE.  FOit  IT."    (Artist  emits  a  sardonic  laugh.)    "WHY,  I  'AVEN'T  BIN  'AD, 
'AVE  I,  SIR?" 


PUMPENHEIM. 

WHEN  Adolf  Hans  Pumpenheim, 
fanner,  was  brought  up  for  trial  as  a 
civil  offender  it  is  not  too  much:  to  say 
that  a  shudder  passed  through  the 
members  of  the  Summary  Court,  which 
consisted  of  Major  Blenkin  and  myself. 
Tliis  emotion  was  due  not  so  much 
to  the  unprepossessing  appearance  of 
the  prisoner  as  to  the  enormity  of  his 
offence. 

He  was  charged  upon  two  different 
counts:  lirstly,  with  being  in  illegal 
possession  of  two  tins  of  corned  beef 
and  one  cake  of  soap,  the  property  of 
the  British  Government ;  secondly, 
with  having  offered  a  bribe  of  fifty 
marks  to  Second-Lieutenant  Eobinson 
in  order  to  escape  arrest. 

The  charge  was  translated  to  the 
prisoner  by  an  interpreter,  who  in  his 
turn  appeared  to  feel  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion.  Ho  alluded  with  bated 
breath  to  the  topic  of  corned  beef;  he 
slid,  so  to  speak,  over  the  soap;  only 
in  the  mention  of  the  fifty  marks  did  his 
voice  ring  out  confidently,  as  though 
righteous  indignation  had  overcome  the 
baser  sentiment  of  pity.  Pump3nheim 


listened  in  silence.  When  invited  to 
plead  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  he  made  no 
reply. 

Judges  are  only  human.  I  cannot 
state  that  his  innocence  was  presumed. 

The  evidence  was  brief.  A  corporal 
of  foot  police,  after  examining  the 
articles  produced  in  court,  pronounced 
them  to  be  indubitably  two  tins  of 
corned  beef  and  a  cake  of  soap,  and 
further  declared  that  he  had  found 
them  in  the  prisoner's  house,  no  troops 
being  at  that  time  billeted  upon  him. 
Second-Lieutenant  Eobinson  deposed 
that  upon  his  arrival  the  prisoner  had 
thrust  a  fifty-mark  note  into  his  hand, 
accompanying  the  action  with  gestures 
and  grimaces  suggestive  of  bribery. 

Here  we  all  looked  at  Pumpenheim. 
His  features  afforded  no  sign  of  intel- 
ligence or  even  of  interest.  For  his 
particular  benefit  the  evidence  was 
translated.  He  was  further  invited  to 
question  the  witnesses  or  to  call  testi- 
mony on  his  own  behalf.  To  these 
offers  he  responded  with  a  shrug  indi- 
cating that  he  waived  all  rights. 

The  court  was  therefore  cleared,  and 
Major  Blenkin  and  1  proceeded  to  con- 
sider our  verdict,  with  no  other  com- 


pany than  the  dozen  empty  stools 
which  had  faced  us  during  the  trial, 
and  which  represented  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  civil  population  to  attend 
the  court  if  they  pleased.  Custom  for- 
bids me  to  divulge  the  finding  or  the 
sentence.  It  will  suffice  to  sa\ 
justice  was  tempered  with  mercy.  We 
wore  about  to  readmit  the  prisoner,  his 
escort  and  the  imaginary  public  when 
my  partner  in  the  suppression  of  crime 
was  struck  by  an  idea. 

"Look  here,"  asked  Major  Blenkin, 
"  what  about  the  moral  aspect '! ' 

I  hesitate  to  argue  with  Blenkin 
about  moral  questions,  on  \\hich  lie 
speaks  with  authority.  I  therefore 
awaited  his  next  remark. 

"  The  moral  aspect,"  Blenkin  wuui 
on,  "is  most  important.  I  intend  to 
impress  this  fellosv.  I  shall  tell  him 
that  if  he  had  been  a  French  peasant 
and  had  offered  a  bribe  to  a  Or 
officer  he  would  have  been  put  against 
a 'wall  and  shot.  Do  you  agree?" 

I  considered  the  proposition. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't." 

Blenkin  threw  me  a  suspicious  glance. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Too  many  assumptions,"  I  said. 
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JJlenkin  bridled  indignantly.  It  was 
nil  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  charge  me 
with  heing  ii  pru-Gc-rman.  He  con- 
trolled himself  and  rang  a  bell.  "I 
shall  hold  to  my  own  opinion,"  he  re- 
marked with  some  asperity. 

The  prisoner,  his  escort  and  the  in- 
terpreter were  marched  in.  Adolf  Hans 
I'uinpenheiiii  created  the  customary 
diversion  by  turning  to  the  right  on 
the  command,  "Left  turn,"  and  the 
si-rgoant  -  major  made  the  customary 
comments,  undeterred  by  the  prisoner's 
ignorance  of  English.  The  imaginary 
ipublic  filed  in  and  occupied  the  vacant 
stools. 

\Yhon  this  bustle  had  subsided,  the 
finding  and  the  sentence  were  read  by 
lilcnkin  and  duly  translated  by  the  in- 
terpreter. Pumpenheim  was  quite  im- 
.0,  and  maintained  his  composure 
throughout  the  small  financial  trans- 
action whrch  followed.  Ho  counted 
jut  his  notes  with  an  air  of  fatalism. 
Having  obtained  a  receipt  for  the  fine 
it:  made  us  a  little  bow  and  turned  to 
cave  the  court. 

'•  One  moment,"  said  Major  Blenkin. 

'•  Hi nen  Augcnblick,"  echoed  the  in- 

;.erpreter.    Pumpenheim    faced    about 

nd  stood  to  attention. 

Blenki-n  cleared  his  throat.     "I  will 

ot  dwell   upon   the   moral  aspect  of 

•our  case,"   he   said.     The   prisoner's 

eatures   expressed    neither  relief    nor 

urprise,  but  polite  inquiry.     Blenkin, 

lightly  ruffled,  enlarged  upon  the  hein- 

fus  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  leniency 

if  the  sentence.     Finally  he  produced 

iis  masterpiece  of  comparison  —  the 

•Vench  peasant,   the  German   officer, 

lie   attempted    bribe,    the    execution. 

jVhen  the  last  grim  lines  of  the  imag- 

lary  history  had  been  translated  for 

im,  Pumpenheim  felt  some  observa- 

011  on  his  part  to  be  called  for. 

"So-o?"he  said,  "so-o?" 

But  I  heard  incredulity  in  his  voice. 

Jlenkin  read  it  in  his  face.     The  pris- 

ner  did  not   believe  a   word   of   the 

lie.    He  was  indifferent  to  the  homily. 

Blenkin,  defeated,  leaned  back  in  his 

lair.     "  I  give  it  up,"  he  said.     "  You 

a  vis  a  try  at  him." 

I  looked  at  Pumpenheim.     His  nar- 

AV  eyes  turned  to  me. 

"  If  you  had  offered  the  money  to  a 

erman  officer,"  I  said,  and  the  inter- 

reter  repeated  the  words — "  if  you  had 

lerod  the  money  to  a  German  officer 

B — might — have — taken — it." 

Slowly    a    look    of    comprehension 

•ossed  the  face  of  Adolf  Hans  Pumpen- 

jim.    It  was  like   sunrise  upon   his 

•ey  and  stubbly  countenance,  where 

iree  days'  growth  of  beard  had  thriven 

the  soil  of  the  guard-room.    He  was 

it  altogether  happy,  for  he  had  been 

uud  guilty  and  had  paid  a  fine.     But 


"SETTLED  PEACE!    I  TELL  YOU  THERE'S  NO  SUCH  THING.     I  BURIED  THE  HATCHET 

WITH    MY    STEP-MOTHER   AFTER  TEN   YEARS,  AND  NEXT  MOBNINO  SHE  WBOTE,    'I'M    GLAD 
YOU  'VE  SEEN  THE  ERROR  OF  YOUIt  WAYS.'  " 


in  the  course  of  this  ceremony,  which 
appeared  to  him  mystical  and  obscure, 
he  had  encountered  one  familiar  idea, 
one  thought  within  his  power  of  under- 
standing. Eectitude  was  a  stranger  to 
him,  but  corruption  an  old  friend.  He 
was  not  abashed ;  rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  cheered  and  encouraged.  I 
could  see  that  his  heart  warmed  to  me 
in  particular,  and  I  believe  that  but  for 
his  respect  for  the  Court  he  would  have 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  a  wink. 

"  Let   him   go,"  said  Blenkin ;    and 
the  Court  adjourned  for  lunch. 


"At  Newcastle,  this  afternoon,  the  airmen 
had  a  great  reception.  The  Lord  Mayor 
handed  each  a  book  of  views  of  Newcastle  and 
a  box  of  cigarettes.".— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Who  says  England  is  not  a  land  for 
heroes  to  live  in  ? 


The  Editor  regrets. 
A  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in 
Punch,  under  the  title  "  A  Germless 
Eden,"  some  verses  sent  in  by  an  un- 
known contributor.  The  Editor  is  now- 
informed  that  the  original  version  of 
these  lines  was  the  work  of  Mr.  ARTHUR 
GUITEKMAN,  of  New  York,  who  pub- 
lished them  in  1915  with  Messrs. 
HABPEE  AND  BROTHERS  in  The  Laugh- 
ing Muse,  a  collection  of  his  humorous 
verse.  The  Editor  begs  both  author 
and  publishers  to  accept  his  sincere 
regrets.  _ __________ 

From  a  summing-up : — • 

"  If  the  plaintiff  was  telling  the  truth,  ho  had 
only  himself  to  blaruo."— Proi-iiicial  Paper. 

If  judges  say  this   sort   of   thing,   no 
wonder  perjury  is  on  the  increase. 
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"EBE,  EASY  ON  A  MINUTE  ;    WE  AIN'T  SHOOK  'ANDS  YET." 


MELISANDE'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

"  ABOUT  rabies,"  said  Angela. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  I  patiently. 

"Well,  about  Melisande,"  said  Angela. 

"  What  about  Melisande?"  I  replied. 

'•Oh,  you  know  quite  well  what  about  Melisande,"  said 
Angela;  "about  her  and  Peggy  playing  so  much  together. 
Is  it  quite  wise,  do  you  think?  I've  been  bothering  about 
it  for  some  days  now  ;  cats  are  such  queer  things  and  a  cat 
with  rabies  would  be  so  dreadfully  dangerous." 

"  There  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  I  answered  meditatively. 
"Though  I  have  rather  excepted  Melisande  from  the  gen- 
eral rule  I  have  always  considered  a  cat  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  animal,  and  a  cat  with  rabies  is,  of  course,  tan 
times  worse;  it  simply  oughtn't  to  be  allowed." 

"  I  felt  sure  you  would  agree  with  me,"  said  Angela. 

Melisande  is  a  staid  creature  of  placid  demeanour  and 
generous  proportions.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  hither- 
to to  associate  her  with  rabies,  and  I  still  felt  that  she 
herself  would  scoff  at  the  idea. 

We  were  gathered  round  the  fire,  my  wife,  my  daughter 
and  I;  Angela  seated  on  what  is  known,  I  believe,  in  uphol- 
stering circles  as  a  humpty,  while  Peggy  lay  on  her  tummy 
on  the  floor,  pencil  in  hand  and  a  sheet  of  paper  before 
her ;  she  was  chewing  the  pencil  with  the  ruminating  air 
of  one  who  awaits  inspiration.  I  myself  occupied  the 
armchair. 

"  You  know,"  said  Angela  presently,  "  I  think  Melisande 
has  seemed  worried  about  something  the  last  few  days.  -I 
do  hope  the  poor  dear  isn't  bothering  about  rabies.  One  so 
often  hears  of  people  actually  producing  a  disease  merely 
by  thinking  a  lot  about  it.  By  the  way,  I  'in  told  that  one 
of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  rabies  is  a  desire  to  bite 
inanimate  objects  ;  if  we  see  her  doing  that  we  shall  know 
that  the  time  has  come  to  act." 


At  this  juncture  Melisande  entered  the  room  through  the 
open  window. 

Her  manner  exhibited  a  curious  blend  of  dignity  aud 
caution ;  I  could  more  readily  have  suspected  my  owii 
mother  of  having  rabies.  She  advanced  slowly  towards  us 
till  suddenly  her  eye  lighted  on  Peggy,  who  still  chewed 
her  pencil  awaiting  inspiration. 

MMisande  stopped  as  though  she  had  been  shot ;  I  could 
only  surmise  that  the  sight  of  Peggy  thus  occupied  had 
confirmed  her  darkest  suspicions.  With  one  wild  shriek  of 
terror  she  fled  from  the  room. 


THE    NEGLECTED    PEOBLEM. 

0  dear  and  delectable  journal  that  daily 
Appeasest  my  hungering  mind 

With  items  recounted  or  gravely  or. gaily 
Of  doings  at  Margate,  Mayfair  or  Old  Bailey, 

Or  paragraphs  rare  and  refined 
On  "  Who  will  the  forthcoming  cinema  star  be?  " 
"  What  horse  to  support  with  your  shirt  for  the  Derby;' 
"How  much  will  the  next  price  of  beer  at  the  bar  be?'' 
"  Are  halibuts  blind?  " 

A  question  arises  I  prithee  examine 

And  ponder  the  pull  that  it  has 
Over  headings  like  "Foch  and  Parisian  Gamine," 
"Are  Bolshevists  really  believers  in  Famine?" 

Or  "Vocalist  Lynched  at  La  Paz." 

1  look  for  it  oft  and  in  vain  and  say,  "  Blow  it ! 

There  must  be  an  answer  and  England  should  know  it." 
Here,  then,  is  the  problem  that's  haunting  the  poet: 
Docs  Germany  Jazz  ? 


"  William  Heiiry ,  aged  1 10,  fell  off  a  tree  whilst  out  playing 

with  other  boys  and  broke  his  right  leg." — Provincial  Paper. 
We  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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lie  Creature  (who  fancies  she  has  heard  the  customary  sound  of  her  cat  tapping  at  llu:  window  to  le  let  in).    "NAUGHTY.    NAUCIITVT 
AlMH.I'llUS  I     COME  IN  AT  ONCE,   LIKE  A  GOOD  BOY  !  " 


BIRD   NOTES. 

N.VITKI-;  STUDY  has  recently  been 
icommended  by  a  well-known  Daily 
aper  a-:  a  means  of  gradual  relaxation 
oin  war-worry.  Mr.  Punch  would 
it'ivfore  like  to  contribute  for  so  noblo 
i  end  a  few  ornithological  notes,  hav- 
g  for  a  long  time  been  addicted  to  the 
,  alien  of  bird-life. 

CUCKOO.— This  bird,  which  obtained 

•  mime  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 

noto  to  that  of  the  Cuckoo-clock, 

;o  of  the  earliest  sufferers  of  the 

i^<  problem,  which  it  successfully 

1>>    depositing  its  eggs   in   the 

>sts  of  other  birds. 

SEAGULL.— When   the   eggs  of  this 
I'd  are   hatched    the   mother- parent 
its  young  on  the  glutinous  sub- 
mice   that   oozes    from    sea  -  weed — 
luce  "  Mother  Seagull's  Syrup." 

THROSTLE.— Sec  THRUSH. 

I'ICEON.— This  bird  was  used  as  a 
go-carrier  with  great  success  dur- 
i  <  the  War.  An  attempt  to  cross  it 
vtli  the  Parrot,  to  enable  it  to  deliver 
V'bal  messages,  was  unfortunately  a 
fflure. 


SPARROW. — Bird-fanciers  experience 
great  difficulty  with  this  bird  when 
kept  in  captivity,  as  it  frequently  de- 
velops jaundice,  in  which  case  it  can 
only  bo  sold  under  the  name  of  "Canary," 
at  a  big  difference  in  price. 

GUILLEMOT. — The  name"  Guillemot" 
is  derived  from  the  French  word  "  Guil- 
lemot," which  means  a  Guillemot. 

LARK.— -The  protective  instinct  in  this 
bird  is  very  marked.  Although  nesting 
on  the  ground  it  soars  high  into  the  sky 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  aviators  and 
balloonists  away  from  its  young. 

GOLDFINCH. — A  favourite  cage-bird. 
The  best  method  of  catching  the  gold- 
finch is  to  wait  until  it  settles  on  the 
lowest  branch  of  a  tree,  then  approach 
it  from 'behind  and  gently  tap  its  right 
wing  with  your  right  hand.  This 
causes  it  immediately  to  turn  its  head 
to  see  who  has  touched  it;  you  can  theu 
bring  up  your  left  hand  unnoticed,  into 
which  it  falls  an  easy  victim. 

BuLLi'iNCH. — Another  popular  cage- 
bird.  The  best  method  of  capturing  it, 
which  differs  widely  from  that  in  use 
with  the  Goldfinch,  is  as  follows: — 
Hang  bead  downwards  from  the  fork 


of  an  old  tree  in  order  to  resemble  a 
dead  branch,  having  previously  covered 
yourself  with  some  adhesive  matter. 
In  this  position  you  should  wait  until 
as.  many  Bullfinches  as  you  want  have 
settled  on  your  clothes  and  stuck  there; 
then  climb  down  from  the  tree  and  have 
them  scraped  off  into  a  large  cage. 

BARN  OWL. — This  bird  invariably 
builds  its  nest  in  empty  houses.  There 
will  be  no  nests  this  year. 

STARLING. — Threepence  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  this  destructive  bird  last 
year  m  many  parts  of  England.  The 
old  way  was  to  put  salt  on  its  tail. 

BLUE  TITMOUSE. — The  nest  of  this 
active  little  bird  is  often  situated  in 
most  extraordinary  places.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  inside  village  pumps,  and 
in  consequence  is  much  persecuted  by 
local  milkmen.  It  is  feared  that  unless 
The  Daily  Mail  can  be  persuaded  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  this  unfortunate 
bird  it  will  Soon  be  faced  with  exter- 
mination. 

BOOK. — The  chief  difference  between 
this  bird  and  the  Crow  is  found  in  the 
way  in  which  its  name  is  spelt. 

THRUSH. — See  THROSTLE. 
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SONGS    OF    SIMLA. 

II. — SIMLA.  SOUNDS. 
I  }i\\K  heard  the  breezes  rustle 

O'er  a  precipice  of  pines, 
And  the  half  of  a  Mofussil 

Shiver  ut  a  jackal's  whines. 

I  have  heard  the  monkeys  strafing 
Ere  the  dawn  begins  to  glow,  _ 

And  the  long-tailed  langur  laughing 
As  he  lopes  across  the  snow. 

I  have  heard  the  rickshaw  varlets 
Clear  the  road  with  raucous  cries, 

Coolies  clad  in  greens  or  scarlets, 
As  a  mistress  may  devise. 

Well  I  know  the  tittle-tattle 

Of  the  caustic  muleteer, 
And  the  Simla  seismic  rattle 

Is  familiar  to  my  ear. 

Though  to-day  my  feet  are  climbing 
Bleaker  heights  and  harder  roads, 

Still    the    Christ-church    bells    are 

chiming, 
Still  the  mid-day  gun  explodes. 

But  the  sound  which  echoes  loudest 
Is  the  sound  I  never  knew 

Till  I  lunched  (the  very  proudest) 
With  the  Staff  at  A.H.Q. 

'Twas  a  scene  of  peace  and  plenty, 
Plates  a-steam  and  spoons  a-s vvoop ; 

'Twas  a  sound  of  five-and-twenty 
Hungry  Generals  drinking  soup. 
J.  M.  S. 

WAITING    FOR   THE    SPARK. 

(With  thanks  to  the  London  Telephone 
Directory.) 

"  I  DOUBT  if  you  have  ever  taken  the 
book  seriously,  dear  reader  (if  any). 
You  dip  into  it  for  a  moment,  choose  a 
suitable  quotation  and  scribble  it  down 
with  a  blunt  pencil  on  your  blotting- 
pad  ;  then  you  wind  the  lanyard  of  the 
listening-box  round  your  neck  and  start 
talking  to  the  germ-collector  in  that 
quiet  self-assured  voice  which  you  be- 
lieve spells  business  success.  Then  you 
rind  you  have  got  on  to  the  Institute  of 
Umbrella-Fanciers  instead  of  the  In- 
corporated Association  of  Fly-Swatters, 
which  you  wanted,  and  have  to  begin 
all  over  again.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
to  treat  literature. 

In  calm  hours  of  reflection,  rather, 
when  the  mellow  sunlight  streams  into 
the  room  and,  instead  of  the  dull  gray 
buildings  opposite,  you  catch  a  mental 
glimpse  of  green  tree-tops  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  hear,  above  the  rumbling  of 
the  busy  'buses,  the  buzzes  .  .  .  the 
bumbling  .  .  .  what  I  mean  to  say  is 
you  ought  to  sit  down  calmly  and  read 
the  book  from  cover  to  cover,  as  I  am 
doing  now. 

For  it  isn't  like  a  mere  Street  Direc- 


tory, which  put  j  all  the  plot  into  water- 
tight compartments, and  where  possibly 
all  the  people  in  Azalea  Terrace  know 
each  other  by  sight,  even  across  the  gap 
where  it  says : — 

Here,  begins  Aspidistra  Avenue, 
like  the  lessons  in  church. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  like  Who's  What, 
where  your  imagination  is  hampered 
and  interfered  with  by  other  people 
butting  in  to  tell  you  that  their  re- 
creations are  dodging  O.B.E.'s  and  the 
IncomeTax Commission.  Publications : 
Hanwell  Men  as  I  knew  Them.  Club : 
The  Philanderers,  and  so  forth.  This 
cramps  your  style. 

But  the  book  before  us  now  is  preg- 
nant with  half-hidden  romances,  which 
you  can  weave  into  any  shape  that  you 
will,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  written  in 
a  noble  beautiful  English  which  you 
have  probably  never  had  time  to  mas- 
ter. I  want  you  to  do  that  now.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  in  private  life 
your  hostess  introduced  you  to  Museum 
88901  Wilkinson  Arthur  Jas.— let  us 
say  at  a  Jazz  tea.  And  suppose  you 
were  to  ask  him  what  his  business  was, 
and  he  told  you  that  he  was  an  Actnr 
and  Srvyr  or  a  Pprhngr.  Probably 
you  would  be  surprised;  possibly  even 
you  wouldn't  believe  him.  But  it's  all 
there  in  the  book. 

The  type  too  is  diversified  by  sudden 
changes  which  intrigue  me  greatly. 
All  over  London  I  like  to  fancy  little 
conversations  of  this  sort  are  go- 
ing on : — 

Hop  1900  Tonikinson  Edward  C. — 
"Hello,  is  that  TOMKINSON EDWABDC.?" 

GERHARD  22001  TOMKINSON  ED- 
WARD C. — "  SPEAKING." 

Hop  1900  Tomkinson  Edward  C. — 
"The  WhlslSlvrstnths?" 

GERHARD,  ETC.—"  DON'T  SPLUTTER 
LIKE  THAT.  WHO  ABE  YOU  ?  " 

Hop,  etc. — "  I  'm  Tomkinson  Edward 
C.  too.  Little  Ed  ward  C.  of  Hop.  The 
Tbcnst.  I  only  wanted  to  have  a  talk 
with  you,  big  brother." 

Or  sometimes  it  takes  the  shape  of  a 
novel,  starting  something  like  this : — 

Kensington  100110  Williams  Miss, 
Tpst.,  a  beautiful  but  penniless  girl,  in 
love  with — 

Eegent  8300  Air  Ministry,  Ext.  1009, 
a  young  aviator  who  has  won  the 
Mlty.  Crss.  (2  Brs).  Their  path  is 
crossed  by — 

City  6686G  (12  lines),  BLENKINSOP 
JEHOBASI  AND  Co.,  Fnncrs.  Blenkin- 
sop  wishes  to  marry  Miss  Williams, 
on  account  of  a  large  legacy  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  will  corne  to 
her  from 

Mayfair  5000  Dash  wood -Jones  H. 
See  Jones  H.  Dashwood,  and  so  on. 

Sometimes,  again,  as  I  plunge  still 
deeper  into  the  fascinating  volume,  a 


poem  seems  to  fashion  itself  and  leap 
from  the  burning  page.     Listen. 

She  hears  not  Park  appealing 
Nor  Gerrard's  wail  of  woe, 

Her  heart  is  on  to  Baling 
89200 ; 

For  there  her  true  love  (smartest 

Of  Icl  plmbra)  speaks  ; 
For  him  our  switch-board  artist 

Puts  powder  on  her  cheeks. 

For  him,  the  brave,  the  witty, 
When  evening's  shadows  drop 

She  flies  from  Bank  and  City 
To  tread  some  Western  hop. 

For  him  her  spirit  ranges 
"Through  realms  of  blissful  thrall, 

And  that  is  why  Kxehunge  is 
Not  getting  Lndn  Wll. 

Little  her  mthr 

I  'm  sorry,  reader  ;  I  really  and  truly 
am.  There  's  my  trunk  call  .  .  ,  "Hello. 
No,  I  can't  hear  .  .  ." 

We  must  finish  it  some  other  time, 
and  you  must  try  UEADING  THE  BOOK 
for  yourself  srslv  please. 

"Hello!     Hello!     Hol-Zo/"  .  .  . 

___— ___^-_       EVOE. 

THE    VISIONARY    TRIUMPH. 

"Tnis,"  he  said,  "is  my  favourite 
dream." 

We  were  discussing  our  favourite 
dreams  and  prepared  to  listen. 

"It  is  always,"  be  went  on,  "the 
same — a  cricket  match  :  and  the  oldei 
I  get  and  less  able  to  play  cricket,  the 
oftener  1  have  it.  It  is  a  real  match,  you 
must  understand  —  first-class  cricket, 
with  thousands  of  spectators  and  ex- 
citement ;  and  it  is  played  a  very  long 
way  from  my  home.  That  is  an  im- 
portant point,  as  I  will  explain. 

"  I  am  merely  one  of  the  spectators. 
How  long  I  have  been  watching  I  can- 
not say,  but  the  match  is  nearing  the 
end  and  our  side — the  side  which  has 
my  sympathies— is  nearly  all  out,  but 
still  needs  a  few  runs  to  win. 

"  What  the  side  is  I  cannot  clearly 
tell ;  all  I  know  is  that  it  is  my  own 
county,  1  mean  the  county  from  which 
I  come — say  Kent — and  the  match  is  at 
Old  Trafford  or  Bramall  Lane,  against 
either  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire.  But 
the  important  thing  is  that  my  side  is 
a  man  short.  This  man  either  has 
been  taken  ill  or  has  had  to  go  away 
because  of  a  bereavement.  1  am  not 
clear  as  to  that,  but  he  is  not  there, 
anyway,  and  unless  a  substitute  can  be 
found  Kent  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
and  may  lose." 

We  all  got  ready  to  say  something. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  interpolated  hurriedly, 
"  I  know,  of  course,  that  a  substitute 
may  not  bat  for  another  at  the  end  of  a 
match,  but  this  is  a  dream,  remember. 
That,  perhaps,  is  what  dreams  are  for 
— to  provide  the  limited  and  frustrated 
life  of  the  daytime  with  the  com- 
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Mather.  "GEORGE  WERE  ALWAYS  A  TURIUBLE  OSE  TO  CLEAS  'ISSELF;  BUT  TUB  ABMV  DO  SEEM  TO  'AYE  MADE  UM  WOKSE.  ' 

Father.   "All!    'E  GIVES  WAY  TO  IT." 


))  rogations  of  limitless  adventure  and 
success." 

"  Order !  "  we  cried. 

"  1  bog  pardon,"  he  said,  and  re- 
turned to  the  vernacular. 

"  Very  well ;    that   is   the   scenario. 

Meanwhile  the  last  two  batsmen  are 

in — the   Kent    captain    and    another : 

that  is   to   say,   tlio    last  two,  unless 

another  is  forthcoming.    And  still  there 

arc  MX  runs  needed — rive  to  tie  and  six 

to  win.    The  excitement  is  appalling. 

Everyone   in    the    vast    concourse    is 

.     It  is  at  this  moment  that  the 

in  is  howled." 

lie  stopped  to  wipe  his  forehead. 

"What  happens  then?"  he  con- 
tinued. "  You  would  think  the  match 
was  over.  So  it  would  he  on  any 
ordinary  ground  and  under  ordinary 
conditions,  and  particularly  so  if  that 
umpire  in  the  Sussex  and  Somerset 
match  the  other  day  were  officiating, 
lint  he  is  not,  and  this  is  a  dream. 
What  happens  is  that  the  Kent  captain, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  1'avilion, 
stops  and  talks  to  the  other  captain 
and  then  he  leaves  the  pitch  and  begins 


to  walk  towards  the  ring.  When  he 
reaches  the  ring,  some  way  from  me, 
lie  begins  to  ask  loudly,  '  Is  there  a 
Kent  man  here  who  can  play  at  all 
and  would  help  us  out  ?  '  I  can  hear 
him  at  first  only  faintly ;  then,  as  he 
gets  closer,  I  hear  more  clearly,  '  Is 
there  a  Kent  man  here  who  can  play  at 
all  and  would  help  us  out  ?  '  My  heart 
beats  faster  and  faster  and  I  am  nearly 
suffocated  with  suspense  as  he  ap- 
proaches, because  I  am  a  Kent  man 
who  can  hat  a  bit,  and  to  play  for  my 
county  has  always  been  my  desire,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  someone  else  will  volun- 
teer before  the  captain  reaches  me. 

"  You  see  now  why  the  match  has 
to  be  played  so  far  away  from  homo.  If 
it  were  Kent  r.  Middlesex  at  Lord's, 
for  example,  there  would  be  loads  of 
Kentish  men  on  the  ground.  But  not 
so  many  up  in  the  North. 

';  I  always  wonder  why  the  captain 
does  not  begin  in  the  1'avilion,  but  ho 
does  not.  He  comes  straight  to  the 
ring.  Every  moment  lie  is  drawing 
nearer  and  no  one  has  o  lie  red  himself; 
and  then  ut  last  he  gets  to  me  and  1 


stand  up  and  say  that  Kent  is  my 
county  and  I  can  play  a  bit  and  would 
like  to  help,  lie  hastens  to  accept  my 
offer,  and  I  take  his  bat  and  pads  and 
gloves  and  go  to  the  pitch,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd. 

"  At  the  wicket  I  am  received  with 
hearty  greetings  by  the  rival  captain 
(this  is  a  dream,  remember),  and  I  take 
middle.  Then  I  look  round  the  field 
with  perfect  composure,  as  I  -have 
always  seen  the  best  batsmen  do,  and 
have  always  wanted  to  do  myself.  I  am 
the  coolest  thing  there. 

"  The  situation  is  electrical.  Six  runs 
are  needed  and  I  am  the  last  man.  The 
bowler  against  me  is  a  demon  and  1 
am  dead  out  of  practice  and  by  no 
means  fond  of  being  hit  on  the  body. 
He  begins  his  run  towards  the  wicket, 
and  the  ball  leaves  his  terrible  long 
swinging  arm  and  comes  towards  me 
like  a  shell.  I  raise  my  bat,  get  it  on 
the  half-volley  right  in  the  middle,  hit 
it  clean  over  the  Pavilion  for  six,  and 
the  match  is  won. 

"That  is  my  favourite  dream." 

"  No  wonder,"  we  said. 
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Gambler's  Wife  (after  reading  result  of  fh'e  Derby).  "TAKE  THE  PARROT  OUTSIDE,  NELLIE.     THE  MASTI  u  WILL  BE  HOME  D 

AND  THE  HORSE  HE  BACKED  HA3  COME  IN  LAST."  


BUSINESS    AS    USUAL. 

ROLLING  stones  like  Edward  Ross 
Never  gather  any  moss. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  think  it 's 
Easier  to  gather  trinkets- 
Silver  watch  or  golden  chain, 
Purse  or  bag  or  chatelaine  ; 
So  that  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
Though  his  clothes  were  old  and  dirty, 
Yet  there  were  no  flies  'upon 
Edward,  as  you  '11  see  anon. 

Just  before  the  Mons  Retreat 

He  emerged  upon  the  street 

From  His  Majesty's  Hotel, 

Where  they  'd  kept  him  safe  and  well, 

Gratis.     But,  in  spite  of  this,  Ted 

Caught  the  fever  aud  enlisted. 

'Twas  our  gallant  pocket-sniper's 
Fate  to  find  himself  at  Wipers, 
And  because  he  showed  no  fear 
He  was  made  a  pioneer. 

For  the  very  sight  of  wire 
Always  set  his  soul  afire 
(We  are  bound  by  early  habits — 
It  reminded  him  of  rabbits) ; 


If  the  Huns  but  showed  an  inch  of  it 
Teddy  took  what  he  could  pinch  of  it, 
Which  wjs  all,  for,  as  I  've  said, 
Flies  were  not  at  home  on  Ted. 

Once  our  friend,  by  sad  mishap, 
Fell  into  ft  German  sap, 
And,  on  rising  to  depart, 
Found  a  pistol  at  his  heart. 
Feeling  almost  at  a  loss, 
Kamerad !  ".said  Edward  Ross. 

Through  some  miles  of  trench  they  went 
Till  they  reached  a  swagger  tent 
Where  a  German  General  sat 
In  a  highly  polished  hat 
(Clearly  an  important  man), 
Studying  a  priceless  plan. 
Ted,  who  felt  he  simply  hated  him, 
While  the  man  interrogated  him,' 
Quite  adroitly  picked  the  plan  off 
That  astonished  Hun  and  ran  off. 

Teddy's  captor,  who  to  stop  him 
Simply  had  to  shoot  and  drop  him, 
Fired  his  pistol  twice,  but  clicked  it 
All  in  vain,  for  Ted  had  picked  it — 
Picked  the  tool  that  looked  so  grim 
After  they  had  collared  him, 


While  his  escort  dodged  a  dud 
Outside  in  the  Flanders  mud. 
For  on  Ross,  remember,  please, 
Flies  were  always  ill  at  ease. 

But  the  crowning  insult  he 

Added  to  the  injury 

Still  remains  to  tell.     As  Teddy 

Snatched  the  priceless  plan  and  fled,  he 

Also  pinched  the  polished  hat, 

Saying,  as  ho  vanished,  that, 

When  in  England  far  from  here, 

He  would  like  a  souvenir 

Of  the  pleasant  time  he  'd  spent  ' 

In  a  German  General's  tent, 

As  a  proof  for  English  eyes 

That  he  wasn't  telling  lies. 

Though  pursued  by  two  or  more 
Furious  German  Army  Corps 
'Twere  superfluous  to  say 
That  our  hero  got  away, 
For  on  coves  of  Edward's  mettle 
Flies  are  ill-advised  to  settle. 


"House   Parlourmaid  wanted;  most  coin 
fortable  home  ;  small  family  ;  good  outings ; 
last  one  7  years."- — Times. 
Quite  a  nice  little  holiday. 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 


Mtwi.lay,  MIII/  26//1.—  On  tho  whole  I 
|o  not  thinkthat  Sir  AUCKLAND  GEDDEB, 
who  has  now  definitely  succeeded  Sir 
ALHKUT  STANLEY  as  President  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  exchanging  the  academic  serenity 
of  McGill  University  for  the  turmoil 
of  Whitehall  (Bear)  Gardens.  The 
modified  system  of  Protection  intro 
diuii'd  under  the  stress  of  war  seems  to 
please  nobody.  While  Colonel  WEDG- 
WOOD complained  that  the  price  of 
gas-mantles  (of  which  I  should  judge 
him  to  he  a  large  consumer)  has  gone 
up  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
imports,  others  objected  that  licences 
were  issued  so  lavishly  as  to  cause 
British  producers  to  be  undersold  in 
the  home-market  by  their  American, 
Japanese  and  Italian  rivals. 

To  avoid  treading  upon  any  of  these 
varied  susceptibilities  the  great  AUCK- 
IASII  had  to  execute  a  sort  of  diplo- 
matic egg-dance;  but  he  did  it  with 
consummate  skill  and  temporarily  satis- 
iverybody  with  the  promise  of  a 
full  statement  upon  trade  policy  so 
soon  as  Peace  has  been  signed.  I  hope 
tins  won't  make  the  Germans  more 
dilatory  than  ever. 

At  the  Press  Gallery  dinner  the  other 
night  the  SPEAKKK,  who  was  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  recalled  the  three  golden 
rules  for  Parliamentary  orators  —  "Stand 
up;  speak  up;  shut  up";  and  added 
that  while  some  Members  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  second  of  them 
there  were  a  few  whose  stentorian  tones 
In1  would  like  to  borrow7  in  caso  of  a 
disturbance.  But  really  I  don't  think 
ho  need  worry.  To  dam  a  rising  tide 
of  "  Supplementaries  "  this  afternoon  he 
called  the  next  name  on  the  Order-  Paper  ; 
and  his  crescendo  effect  —  "  Mr.  Grattan 
Doyle  !  —  Mr.  (tmttan  Doyle  \  \  —  Mr. 
GBATTAN  DOYLE  !  !  !—  Mr.  GRATTAN 
DOYLE!!!!—  could  not  have  been 
bettered  by  Mr.  JACK  JONES. 

I  hope  the  lighting  Services  are  not 
.joing  to  revive  their  pre-war  jealousy 
)f  one  another.  The  tone  iu  which  Dr. 
HAONAMARA,  when  somebody  asked  a 
juestion  about  the  Portsmouth  "  butch- 
:iy  department,"  jerked  out  "  War 
Office  !  "  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
lisapprehension. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  Bill  found 
Ir.  DEVLIN  in  a  dilemma.  He  makes 
a  rule  never  to  support  anything 
uit  emanates  either  from  the  House  of 
jords  or  from  tho  Government.  But 
n  this  occasion  his  two  betes  noirs 
'ere  in  opposition,  for  the  Lords  had 
ucidod  that  tho  new  Minister  should 
ave  but  one  Parliamentary  Secretary, 
nd  the  Government  was  determined 
1  give  him  two.  Whichever  way  he 


voted  the  Nationalist  Leader  was  bound 
to  do  violence  to  his  principles.  And 
so,  with  that  quick-wittedness  for  which 
his  countrymen  are  justly  renowned, 
he  walked  out  without  voting  at  all. 

Tuesday,  May  '27th. — It  is  odd  that 
tho  House  of  Lords,  which  has  done  so 


A  DIPLOMATIC  EGG-DAHCK. 
SIB  AUCKLAND  GEDDES. 

much  for  the  emancipation  of  wojnen- 
still  refuses  to  allow  peeresses  in  their 
own  right  to  take  part  in  its  debates. 
They  would  have  been  very  useful  this 
afternoon,  when  two  Bills  affecting 
their  sex  were  under  discussion.  An 
extraordinary  amount  of  heat  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Nurses  Registration  Bill, 
introduced  by  Lord  GOSCHEN,  and  I  am 
sure  some  of  the  charming  ladies  in 
the  Strangers'  Gallery  must  have  been 
longing  to  produce  their  clinical  ther- 
mometers and  descend  to  tho  floor  to 
take  the  temperatures  of  tho  disputants. 


•I  WON'T  SUPPORT  ANYTHING." 
Mn.  DEVLIN. 


So  far  as  one  could  gather,  the  Bill  is 
the  outcome  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
College  of  Nurses  and  the  rest  of  the 
profession.  Who  shall  decide  when 
nurses  disagree? 

In  Committeeon  the  Bill  for  enabling 
women  to  become  Justices  of  the  Peace 
Lord  STKACHIK  moved  to  restrict  the 
privilege  to  those  who  have  "attained 
the  age  of  thirty  years."  Tho  LORD 
CHANCELLOR  strongly  resisted  the  limi- 
tation on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  pledged  to  establish  "  equality 
between  the  sexes."  He  was  supported 
by  Lord  BEAUCIIAMP,  who,  however, 
thought  it  unlikely  that  any  ladies  under 
that  age  would  in  fact  be  appointed.  I 
am  not  so  sure.  Who  knows  but  that 
some  day  the  Woolsack  may  be  tenanted 
by  a  really  susceptible  Chancellor? 

There  are  limits  to  the  credulity  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  BOTTOMLEY'S 
assertion  that  many  clergymen  did  not 
know  whether  they  might  marry  a 
woman  to  her  deceased  husband's 
brother,  and  had  written  to  him  for 
an  authoritative  opinion,  only  excited 
ribald  laughter. 

His  inquiry  whether  the  Recess  could 
start  three  days  earlier,  in  order  that 
Members  might  take  advantage  of  the 
Epsom  carnival  to  study  the  social 
habits  of  the  people  and  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  raising  revenue 
from  taxes  on  racing  and  betting,  was  in 
better  vein,  and  reminded  old  Members 
of  the  days  when  Lord  ELCHO  (now 
Lord  WEMYSS)  used  annually  to  delight 
the  House  with  his  views  on  the  Derby 
adjournment.  Entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  jest,  Mr.  BONAR  LAW  replied  that 
he  regretted  that  his  honourable  friend 
should  be  put  to  inconvenience,  but  he 
must  do  what  we  all  have  to  do  at 
times,  and  decide  whether  his  duty  lay 
at  Epsom  or  Westminster.  From  Mr. 
BOTTOMLEY'S  rejoinder  one  gathered 
that  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind, 
and  that  Epsom  had  it. 

Wednesday,  May  28<7i.  —  Colonel 
WEDGWOOD'S  complaint  that  aeroplanes 
were  used  to  disperse  rioters  in  India 
was  ostensibly  based  on  the  fact  that, 
like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,  bombs 
fell  alike  on  the  just  and  tho  unjust, 
but  really,  I  fancy,  on  what  I  gather  to 
be  his  rapidly-growing  belief  that  any 
anarchist  is  preferable  to  any  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  MONTAGU,  however,  declined 
to  interfere  with  the  use  of  a  weapon 
which  for  the  moment  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
Administration  in  dealing  with  dis- 
order, whether  on  the  frontiers  or  in 
the  cities. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  lately 
introduced  a  course  of  domestic  train- 
ing for  "  wives  and  fiancees."  The  in- 
definiteness  of  the  latter  term  offended 
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Captain  LOSEBY,  who  wanted  to  know 
at  what  exact  period  of  "  walking-out 
a  lady  became  a  fiancee.    Mr.  WABDLE, 
although    the   author  of    a  work   < 
"  Problems  of  the  Age,"  confessed  that 
this   one   baffled   him,    and   asked 

notice.  .  , 

The  recent  disturbance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  House  by  ludiscrce 
friends  of  the  unemployed  soldier  led  to 
a  rambling  debate,  chieily  remarkable 
for  the  hard  things  said  by  and  about 
Mr.  HOGGE,  whose  aim,  according  to 
ex-Private  HOPKINSON,  was  to  make 
soldiers  uncomfortable ;  and  for  a  hope- 
ful speech  by  Sir  KOBEBT  HORSE,  who 
said  that,  despite  the  "dole,1'  unem- 
ployment waa  beginning  to  dimmish, 
and  that  four-fifths  of  the  "  demobbed  " 
had  already  been  reabsorbed  by  in- 
dustry. 

Then  followed  a  lively  but  incon- 
clusive discussion  upon  that  hardy 
annual,  the  alleged  sale  of  honours. 
General  PAGE  CKOFT  attributed  it  to 
the  secrecy  of  party  funds  and  proudly 
declared  that  the  National  Party  pub- 
lished all  the  subscriptions  it  received, 
and  heartily  wished  there  were  more 
of  them.  The  weakness  of  his  case 
and  that  of  his  supporters  was  that 
no  specific  instances  of  corruption  were 
brought  forward,  if  we  may  except  Mr. 
BOTTOMLEY'S  assertion  that  some  years 
ago  he  might  have  had  a  peerage  if  he 
had  paid  for  it. 

Thursday,  May  29</t— A  constitu- 
tional crisis  is  impending  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  MINISTER  OF  HEALTH 
should  have  one  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary or  two ;  the  Commons  demand 
two;  the  Lords  will  not  allow  more 
than  one,  even  though  tempted  by  Lord 
CUBZON  with  the  bribe  that  the  second 
shall  sit  in  the  Upper  House.  Having 
heavily  defeated  the  Government  on 
this  point,  the  Peers  then  decided  that 
Miss  VIOLET  DOUGLAS-PENNANT  was 
entitled  to  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  her  retire- 
ment from  the  Air  Force.  The  LORD 
CHANCELLOR  opposed  the  proposal  in  a 
speech  described  by  Lord  SALISBURY 
as  that  "  of  an  advocate  rather  than 
a  judge;"  but  in  spite  or  because  of 
this  the  Government  were  beaten  by 
69  to  20. 

Somebody  ought  to  move  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  amount  expended  by  the 
Government  on  the  hire  of  furniture 
vans  since  the  Armistice.  Sir  A.  MOND 
stated  that  in  order  to  release  certain 
hotels  their  official  occupants  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
\vhiletheinternedaliensrecentlyhoused 
in  the  Palace  had  been  sent  to  certain 
country  camps,  whose  late  occupants 
(we  may  infer)  have  now  gone  to  the 
hotels.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Office 


of  Works  should  now  be  known  as  the 

General  Post "  Office. 

One  can  easily  imagine  what  use  a 
fiery  demagogue  would  have  made  of 
the  secret  circular  sent  out  some  months 
ago  by  the  War  Office,  instructing  com- 
manding officers  to  ascertain  the  atti- 
tude of  their  men  to  the  trade  unions 
in  the  event  of  a  general  strike.  For- 
tunately Mr.  ADAMSON  is  not  that  type 
of  man,  and  he  couched  his  criticisms 
in  a  vein  rather  of  sorrow  than  of  auger. 
There  was  more  sting  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  DAVISON,  and  one  Churcbillian 
phrase:  "  They  could  not  maintain  con- 
stitutional government  on  the  theoreti- 
cal inexactitudes  of  kaleidoscopic  poli- 
ticians," which  evidently  pleased  the 
originator. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  himself  was  more 
concerned  with  facts  than  phrases.  The 


Ofi'to  raise  revenue — for  the  National 

Exchequer  (bien  entendu). 

MR.  BOTTOMLEY. 

impugned  circular,  though  lie  took  no 
responsibility  for  its  wording,  was 
essential  at  the  time  it  was  sent  out, 
for  the  State  was  bound  to  defend  it- 
self not  against  ordinary  strikes,  but 
against  those  which  would  entail  uni- 
versal paralysis.  Turning  to  Eussia, 
he  described  Bolshevism  as  a  disease 
rather  than  a  policy  ;  it  spread  rapidly, 
but  died  out  quickly  and  left  its  victims 
— as  Colonel  WEDGWOOD  might  be  glad 
to  know — immune  for  the  future. 


How  Fact  Plagiarizes  from  Fiction. 
From  the  report  of  a  Landlord  v. 
Tenant  case : — 

"Mrs.  Barkiss  said  she  was  quite  willing  to 
leave  some  day." — Local  Paper. 


"GATWICK  MEETING. 
Never  has  this  popular  rendezvous  lookec 
more  beautiful,  thanks  to  the  wealth  of  owers 
on  the  members'  lawn." — Provincial  Paper. 

We  gather  that  it  had  been  a  bad  day 
for  backers. 


RECOGNITION    A    LA    MODE. 


(.-1  lioiiiuncc  of  False  Perspective.} 

THE  Press,  ever  anxious,  as  the 
guardians  of  public  sentiment,  to  cor- 
•ect  the  reaction  that  is  apt  to  follow 
ipon  any  great  outburst  of  popular 
mthusiasm,  did  well  to  describe  the 
mpeuding  arrival  of  Prince  Ongtong, 
of  the  Solomon  Islands,  with  his  famous 
nixed  choir,  as  the  second  best  ne\vs 
since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  We 
are  glad  to  think  that  the  reception  of 
,his  illustrious  potentate  in  our  midst 
,vsis  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Solomon  Islanders  were 
strained.  Their  pagan  and,  we  regret 
to  say,  anthropophagous  habits  laid 
them  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  criti- 
cism. Not  many  years  ago  Mr.  Baru- 
berger,  the  famous  violinist,  in  the 
course  of  a  triumphal  tour  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  was  captured  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Kulamhrauga,  detained 
for  several  weeks  in  captivity  in  a 
mangrove  swamp,  where  he  suffered 
great  inconvenience  from  the  gigantic 
frogs  (liana  Gappy i)  which  infest  this 
region,  and  was  only  rescued  with  great 
lifficulty  by  a  puuitiveexpedition— con- 
ducted by  Sir  Pompey  Boldero — when 
on  the  eve  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
gastronomic  exigencies  of  his  captors. 

But  this  happily  is  all  ancient  history 
now.  The  Solomon  Islanders  for  seve 
ral  years  have  been  confirmed  vege- 
tarians, and  the  pronounced  modifica- 
tion in  their  uiesocephalic  skulls  and 
the  improvement  of  their  facial  angle 
afford  the  surest  guarantee  against  any 
relapse.  Furthermore  the  instruction 
in  music  which  they  received  from  Mr. 
Bamberger  has  exerted  a  profoundly 
mollifying  eO'ect  on  their  manners. 
Mr.  Clutton  Brock  has  pronounced 
them  to  be  the  most  artistic  of  all  tLo 
Papuans.  Their  paintings  show  a  re- 
markable affinity  to  the  style  of  Picasso 
and  Matisse.  Their  choral  singing  is 
the  glory  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Prince  Ongtong  and  his  party,  who 
made  the  journey  by  long  sea  in  a 
flotilla  of  catamarans  and  sampans, 
arrived  at  Southampton  on  Saturday, 
where  they  were  met  by  perhaps  the 
most  representative  and  influential 
gathering  of  public  men  over  seen  iu 
our  times.  The  procession  to  the  Town 
Hall  was  headed  by  Lord  BEADING, 
Lord  SYDENHAM,  Mr.  BOTTOULEY,  Mr. 
HODGE,  Sir  LEO  CHIOZ/A  MONEY,  Mr. 
SMILLIU  and  Mr.  EUSTACE  MILES. 
Then  followed  Prince  Ongtoug  and  his 
choir,  superbly  gowned  in  their  flow- 
ing sarongs,  wearing  their  long  Papuan 
pampooties  and  followed  iu  turn  by  a 
group  of  instrumentalists  playing  on 
conchs,  nose-Mutes  and  a  species  of 
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A    GENERAL    STRIKE    ON    DERBY    DAY. 

FROM  OUR  GALLERY  OF  INCONCEIVABLE  HORRORS. 


louth-organ    closely    resembling    the 

iw'u-harp,  hut  much  larger  and  more 

jnetrating  in  its  quality.    The  crowds 

the  street  were  enormous;  hundreds 

strong  women  fainted,  and  the  casual- 

es  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  five 

ousaud. 

The  proceedings   in  the  Town  Hall 

ITO  brief  but  most  impressive.     After 

o  freedom  of  Southampton  had  been 

nfcrred  on  the  Prince  by  the  Mayor, 

a  gold   casket,   Lord   READING*    in 

touching   speech   announced,    amid 

stuous  cheers,  that  the  Govern- 

i3iit  had  resolved  to  signalise  Prince 

'  iglong's  services  by  conferring  on  him 

•  dukedom  and  a  grant  of  two  million 

]  inds. 

Continuing,  Lord  BEADING  said  that 
ti  Solomon  Islands  had  always  ap- 
1  iled  to  him  with  peculiar  magic.  He 
I  iuved  that  they  were  the  authentic 
•i  King  SOLOMON'S  Mines,  in  spite 
o  the  rival  claims  of  Africa  put  for- 
v  I'd  by  Sir  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

The  Prince,  who  acknowledged  the 
hiourin  fluent  Melanesian,  was  under- 


stood to  say  that  he  had  only  done  his 
duty,  that  he  was  speechless  with  grati- 
tude and  that  he  would  always  regard 
Lord  READING  as  a  brother.  A  recherchd 
vegetarian  luncheon  was  then  served, 
after  which  Lord  ROTHEBMERE  pre- 
sented each  member  of  the  choir  with 
a  cheque  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
Mr.  SMILLIE  invited  them  to  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Coal  Commission. 

The  Prince  and  party  were  anxious 
to  proceed  by  special  train  to  London, 
where  rooms  had  been  engaged  for 
them  at  the  Grand  Palestine  Hotel, 
but,  on  leaving  the  Town  Hall,  were 
surrounded  by  the  crowd,  which  had 
now  swelled  to  nearly  a  million  and 
fought  for  the  privilege  of  escorting  the 
visitors  to  the  station  with  such  des- 
perate enthusiasm  that  at  a  late  hour 
on  Saturday  night  no  traces  of  Prince 
Ongtong  or  any  of  his  choir  could  be 
discovered.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  a  competition  between  the 
Solomon  Islanders  and  the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  singers,  at  which  Lord 


ASKWITH  had  undertaken  to  adjudi- 
cate. All  hope  however  of  tracing  the 
missing  party  has  not  yet  been  given 
up,  and  a  wireless  message  received  at 
Marconi  House  on  Sunday  night  states 
that  the  Ringwood  police  had  arrested 
a  partially-clad  foreigner  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rufus-stone. 


A  Chance  for  the  Homeless. 

"For  Sale,  Hupmbbile  Car  (1916  model), 
saloon  body,  self  starter,  electric  light,  lory  on 
ground  floor,  3  bedrooms,  bathroom  seater, 
with  2  extra  chairs."— Provincial  Paper. 


Mr. 


is  forty-six  and  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. Ho  is  chairman  of  tho  City  Lands 
Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Corporation. 
These  things  aro  not  good  training  for  cham- 
pionship lawn-tennis/'  —  Eveiiiny  Paper. 

This  applies  more  especially,  of  course, 
to  the  Corporation. 


"The  Duchess  still  looks  quite  a  girl,  and 
so  does  the  Duke,  particularly  now  that  he 
has  shaved  off  his  tiny  moustache/1 

Weekly  Paper. 
The  Duke's  motto :    "  Put  me  among 
the  girls." 
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N.  Y.  D. 

TRENCH-FOOT,  shell-shock  and  the 
other  well-known  by-products  of  war 
on  the  Western  Front  always  got  the 
bulk  of  medical  notice,  while  our  rarer 
Macedonian  efforts  remained  neglected. 
My  friend  McTurtle  has  nervous  pros- 
tration, with  violent  paroxysms  at  the 
mention  of  leave  or  demobilization,  and 
the  medical  profession  can  only  classify 
him  as  "  N.  Y.  D.,  or  Not  Yet  Diagnosed 
(malignant)." 

McTurtle  is  a  Staff-officer.  A  famous 
Atlantic  liner  dumped  him  at 
Salonica  in  1915,  and  when 
the  first  infantrymen  panted 
through  the  town  in  search  of 
non-existent  billets  McTurtle 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  window  of 
a  villa,  giving  bird-seed  to  his 
canary.  At  Salonica  it  is  not 
considered  good  form  to  ask 
openly  what  a  Staff-officer's  job 
is,  but  he  allowed  friends  to 
gather  that  he  had  an  indirect 
connection  witli  that  fine  old  re- 
giment, the  Macedonian  Labour 
Corps. 

After  some  time  (about  three 
decorations  and  a  mention  in  des- 
patches, as  McTurtle  measured 
time)  the  overland  leave  route 
was  opened,  and  the  far-reaching 
shadow  of  war  plunged  suddenly 
across McTurtle's  unlikely  thres- 
hold. Ho  was  called  upon,  like 
many  another  harmless  Staff- 
officer,  to  give  up  his  simple 
comforts  and  to  face  hardship 
and  suffering  for  a  scrap  of 
paper  (authorising  him  to  travel 
to  Manchester).  At  first  Mc- 
Turtle was  content  to  let  the 
younger  men  of  the  Base  make 
a  stand  against  the  aggression 
of  the  front  line.  Being  the 
only  support  of  an  aged  Colonel 
and  no  mere  youth,  he  left  it  to 
the  reckless  A.P.M.'s,  the  dash- 
ing Camp  Commandants  and  the  care- 
free dare-devil  Field-Cashiers  to  repel 
the  infantry  and  gunners.  But  his  con- 
science was  uneasy,  and  indeed  his 
apparent  lack  of  proper  feeling  was 
'  commented  upon  by  others.  Once  an 
A.D.C.  handed  him  a  white  feather  in 
the  Rue  Venizelos. 

At  length  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Base  was  losing  ground.  The  infantry 
and  gunners,  outnumbering  the  Staff 
by  at  least  two  to  one,  were  gaining 
positions  on  each  -leave -party.  The 
issue  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
McTurtle  answered  the  call.  With  set 
lips  he  sought  the  nearest  orderly-room 
sergeant. 

Before  a  week  was  out  the  night  saw 
a  train  creeping  through  the  gloom 


towards  Athens  and  McTurtle  sitting 
wakeful  amongst  four  snoring  infantry- 
men. He  thought  piously  of  the  time 
when  the  Staff  should  reach  such  a 
pitch  of  organization  that  it  would  be 
needless — nay,  impossible — for  infantry 
to  continue  to  exist.  Towards  dawn 
he  fell  into  a  doze,  and  when  he  waked 
it  was  light.'  He  lowered  what  had 
been  the  window  and  looked  out. 

McTurtle  hates  heights,  and  in  his 
cloistered  Salonica  life  he  had  never 
realised  that  the  trains  of  Greece  ran 
about  like  mice  upon  a  cornice.  Four 


First  Girl.  "An1  YEB  ACTCHERLY   MEAN  IEB  SAY  THEM 

BOOTS  COST  FIFTEEN  BHILLIN1?" 

Second  Girl.  "An,  BUT  THEY'RE  WORP  IT — THEY  SQUEAK!" 


hundred  precipitous  feet  yawned  be- 
neath his  horrified  eyes,  and  at  his 
first  involuntary  gasp  the  teeth  he 
owed  to  art  and  not  to  nature  left  him 
and  swooped  like  a  hawk  upon  a  dis- 
tant fleck  of  sheep.  The  shepherd,  a 
simple  rustic  unfamiliar  with  modern 
dentistry,  endeavoured  to  sell  them 
subsequently  to  a  Y.M.C.A.  archaeolo- 
gist as  genuine  antiques. 

At  that  moment  the  train  stopped. 
McTurtle  thought  that  his  loss  had 
been  noticed,  but  as  he  made  his  way 
to  the  kit-truck  for  some  more  teeth  he 
discovered  that  a  landslide  barred  the 
way.  The  train  backed  cautiously  for  ten 
minutes  and  stopped  again.  Another 
landslide.  The  leave -party  remained 
stationary  for  thirty  hours,  eating  the 


rations  thoughtfully  provided  for  such 
a  contingency. 

In  due  course  McTurfcle  found  him- 
self on  the  front  seat  of  a  motor  lorry 
breasting  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Parnassus. 
The  dizziness  of  his  patli  was  invisible 
to  him,  for  in  a  Grecian  summer  you 
can  seo  nothing  out  of  motor  vehicles 
but  dust. 

But  when  the  lorry  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  the  sea-breeze  from  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  cleared  the  air  arid  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  peaks  on  one 
side  and  the  gulfs  on  the  other,  with 
the  road  writhing  down  canyons  , 
and  gorges  like  a  demoniac  cork- 
screw. 

"Fine   view,   Sir,"  remarked 
the  driver. 

McTurtle  gulped  assent. 
"Bit  dangerous,  'o  course," 
continued  the  driver  chattily. 
"There  was  a  steam  roller  went 
over  the  edge  just  'ore  three  days 
ago.  Nice  young  fellow  as  drove 
it.  Beg  pardon,  Sir?  Oh,  I 
thought  you  spoke. 

"  Yes,  'e  went  too  near  the 
edge  and  it  gave  like.  No  nearer 
than  we  'as  to  go,  o'  course :  you 
watch  while  we  pass  this  French 
man.  .  .  .  There  was  a  lad  took 
a  lorry  over  three  weeks  ago. 
'Ad  an  attack  of  fever  while 
'e  was  driving  and  went  uncon- 
scious. 'Avo  you  'ad  malaria, 
Sir?  I  get  it  something  cruel 
meself.  Comes  on  sudden  like. 
"Blimey,  you've  got  a  touch 
coming  on  now,  'aven't  you?" 
At  Itea,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
inth, the  party  was  ordered  to 
return  owing  to  a  German  offerv 
sive  in  France.  McTurtle  went 
back  under  chloroform.  A  week 
later  it  made  another  attempt, 
hut  was  stopped  by  the  Austrian 
offensive  in  Italy.  McTurtle 
went  back  under  morphia.  At 
the  third  attempt  it  got  through, 
but  without  McTurtle. 

His  nerve  is  gone,  and  he  is  marooned 
at  Salonica.  He  cannot  face  the  over- 
land route,  and  he  cannot  get  home  all 
the  way  by  sea  just  yet.  In  spite  of  all 
his  endeavours  'he  cannot  become  a 
naturalised  Greek  and  stay  there,  be- 
cause of  linguistic  difficulties. 

But  what  he  wants  to  know  is,  why 
can't  the  medical  authorities  recognise 
"leave-shock"  as  a  disease  and 
hirn  home  by  hospital  ship  ? 


"Tho  King  has   awarded   a   Knight  Com- 
mandership  of  the  Bath  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 

— ,  C.B.,    in  charging  customers  exc 
prices  for  milk  by  giving  short  measure." 

Provincial  Paper. 

We   should   have   thought   the  Pump 
would  been  more  suitable  than  the  Bath. 
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SPREAD    OF    THE    "DAZZLE"    CULT. 


LABOUR    NOTES. 

A  THUK.YT  was  recently  made  by  the 
•'iitatives  of  tlie  miners  that  in- 
iuslrial  action  would  be  taken  unless 
ho  Government  at  once  withdrew  all 
,roops  from  Russia  and  abandoned  con- 
;cription.     There  lias  been,  it  appears, 
in  unfortunate  misunderstanding  as  to 
ho  exact  meaning  of  the  term  "indus- 
rial  action."     On  Sunday  a  meeting  of 
irotost   against   the    miners'   proposal 
vas  held  under  the  auspices   of   The 
hiited    Brotherhood     of     Worshipful 
jead-Swingers   and    Affiliated  Trades, 
/iolent  at  tacks  were  made  by  several 
pt'iikors  upon  the  Miners'  leaders,  and 
orious  disruption  in  the  Labour  World 
'1  imminent.      But  when  it  was 
uthoritatively  explained  that  "  Indus- 
rial  action,"  instead  of  meaning  work, 
•  was  supposed,  was   a  euphemistic 
inn    for   striking,    harmony    reigned 
nee  more.     It  was,  however,  unanim- 
!usly  resolved  that  in  future  the  expres- 
ion  "industrial  inaction"   be  always 
^ed  in  such  connection,  as  "  action  " 
'M   a   word   repugnant  to   all   right- 
linking  Load  Swingers,  and,  anyhow, 
ilculated  in  such  a  context  to  give  rise 
>  confusion  of  thought. 

*  *  * 

A  Trades  Union   has  recently  been 
•d   to   further   the   interests    and 


raise  the  status  of  all  who  are  in  receipt 
of  Government  unemployment  pay.  It 
is  hoped  eventually  to  obtain  a  charter, 
and  thus  give  professional  standing  to 
those  employed  in  receiving  such  pay. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Union  is 
working  on  orthodox  labour  lines,  and 
arrangements  are  practically  completed 
for  calling  a  national  strike  of  un- 
employed to  compel  the  Authorities  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  grant  by 
one  hundred  per  cent.  In  the  event  of 
a  strike  each  member  of  the  Union 
will  formally  wesk  by  week  refuse  to 
accept  his  or  her  money,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Government  will 
quickly  be  brought  to  its  knees.  No 
special  steps  are  to  be  taken  against 
traitors  to  the  cause  who  accept  work. 
The  social  ostracism  thereby  incurred 
is  felt  to  be  a  sufficient  deterrent. 

*  *  :'.: 

A  regrettable  impasse  has  been 
reached  in  the  dispute  between  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Trades  Union 
Leaders  and  the  Trades  Unions.  Mr. 
Blogg,  speaking  for  the  Leaders'  society, 
stated,  on  leaving  the  Conference  last 
night,  that  the  outlook  was  black.  Un- 
less the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unions 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  Leaders' 
demands  a  strike  was  certain.  He 
shrank  from  imagining  what  was  likely 
to  happen  if  the  Trades  Unions  were 


left  leaderless.  The  responsibility,  how- 
ever, did  not  rest  with  the  Leaders. 
They  had  made  every  possible  con- 
cession. A  four-hours' day  and  a  salary 
of  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  was 
the  minimum  which  would  be  con- 
sidered. 

Comrade  Snooks  informed  our  re- 
presentative that  he  was  conducting 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  employers, 
that  is  to  say  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  Trades  Unions.  He  stated  with  a 
full  sense  of  responsibility  that  if 
the  Leaders  went  on  strike  all  the 
resources  of  the  Unions  would  be  em- 
ployed against  them.  On  the  whole 
the  Leaders  had  good  berths — easy 
work  and  high  pay.  Their  demands 
were  becoming  absolutely  unreasonable 
and  must  bo  opposed.  Their  methods 
of  enforcing  their  demands  too  were 
to  be  deprecated.  Only  the  preceding 
evening  one  of  the  Trades  Union 
Leaders  had  become  abusive  and  broken 
one  of  his  (Comrade  Snooks')  windows. 
That  sort  of  thing  was  disgusting,  and" 
in  the  interests  of  decency  and  order 
must  be  put  down.  In  case  of  need 
police  protection  would  be  applied  for. 


A  Theme  for  Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 
"When  HAWKER  came  swooping  from  the 
West." 
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COAL. 

DAUK  jewel  from  the  zone  of  Erebus ! 

What  son  of  Dis  first  dragged  thee  from  thy  lair 
To  he  a  twofold  benison  to  us 

Poor  mortals  shivering  in  the  upper  air 
When  Phoebus  nose-dives  in  his  solar  buss 

Beneath  the  waves  and  goes  to  shine  elsewhere  I 
Or  if  some  monstrous  progeny  of  Tellus 
Found  thou  wast  Power  and  made  the  high  gods  jealous 

I  do  not  know  (I  've  lost  my  Lempnere), 
Nor  if  the  fate  that  thereupon  befell  us 
-  Was  for  eacli  load  of  coal  two  loads  of  care  ; 
Yet  oft  I  wonder  if  beyond  the  Styx 
The  price  of  thee  is  three  pounds  ten  and  six. 

Sun  worshipper  am  I,  and  serve  the  gods 

Of  stream  and  meadow  and  the  flowery  lea, 
Of  winding  woodways  where  the  loosestrife  nods 

In  summer  and  in  spring  the  anemone, 
And  thymy  sheep-paths  where  the  ploughboy  plods 

Home  to  his  frugal  hut  sufficient  tea. 
Not  for  a  crown,  grim  coal,  would  I  pursue  theo 
In  subterranean  passages  and  hew  thee 

Mid  poisonous  fumes  and  draughts  of  tepid  tea. 
Yet  were  I  all  undone  should  I  eschew  thee ; 

Someone,  in  short,  must  dig  thee  up  for  me ; 
And,  if  he  deems  it  worth  a  pound  a  day, 
Well,  who  am  I  to  say  the  fellow  nay '? 

The  sailor  heaves  on  Biscay's  restless  bay ; 

His  breeks  are  tarry  but  his  heart  is  kind  ; 
The- farmer  grouses  all  the  livelong  day 

Howe'er  with  untaxed  oof  his  jeans  are  lined  ; 
The  shop-assistant  works  for  paltry  pay, 

Though  of  all  manners  his  are  most  refined ; 
But  all  of  them  can  quaff  the  undented 
Sweet  air  of  heaven  and  gaze  with  thankful  eyelid 

On  azure  skies  and  feel  the  unfettered  wind, 
Or  in  the  park  on  Sunday,  in  a  high  lid, 

Or  through  the  equinoctials  blowing  blind, 
Or  at  cold  inilking-time  when  dawns  are  red 
And  birds  awake  and  I  remain  in  bed. 

Not  so  the  miner !    Though  his  private  life 

Is  blameless  and  his  soul  is  pure  and  brave ; 
Although  he  gives  his  wages  to  his  wife 

And  spanks  his  children  when  they  don't  behave ; 
Though  rather  than  incur  industrial  strife 

He  takes  the  cash  and  lets  the  Bolshy  rave, 
He  is  condemned  to  toil  in  mines  and  galleries, 
Nourished  inside  with  insufficient  calories, 

A  sordid  mineral's  uncomplaining  slave, 
Till  the  rheumatics  get  him  and  his  pallor  is 

So  marked  he  hardly  dares  to  wash  ami  shave. 
And  shall  I  grudge  the  man  sufficient  pelf 
For  toil  I  'd  rather  die  than  do  myself  ? 

Ah,  there  's  the  rub !     I  fain  would  see  him  blest 

With  ample  quarters  and  sufficient  food, 
A  spacious  close  wherein  to  take  his  rest, 

Hats  for  his  wife  and  bootlets  for  his  brood. 
But,  now  the  Powers  have  granted  his  request, 

Too  well  I  know  what  course  will  be  pursued 
By  certain  merchants  who  ".enjoy"  my  custom  : 
They  '11  put  the  price  of  coal  up,  you  can  trust  'eui.x 

Till  I  by  want  am  utterly  oppressed 
And  my  finances,  howso  I  adjust  'em, 

To  my  complete  insolvency  attest. 
Five  pounds  a  ton  they  11  charge— I  know  their  game- 
Saying,  "  Of  course  the  miner  is  to  blame." 


Nay,  let  me  clasp  the  honest  fellow's  hand, 

Saying,  "  O  miner,  here  is  one  who  shares 
Your  just  desire  to  make  this  lovely  land 

A  fit  abode  for  heroes  and  their  heirs 
By  ousting  Plunder's  profiteering  band, 

Who  take  the  cash  and  leave  us  all  the  cares. 
Oh,  if  we  twain  together  might  conspire, 
Would  we  not  grasp  them  by  the  scruff  and  fire 

Coal  merchants,  barons,  dukes  and  millionaires, 
And  run  the  business  to  out-  hearts'  desire, 

Paying  no  dividends  on  watered  shares  ; 
Blessing  State  ownership  and  State  control, 
You  for  high  wages,  I  for  cheaper  coal." 

==================  ALCOI,. 

THE    GREAT    GOLF   CRISIS. 

A  CHEAT  budget  of  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
lountry  has  reached  Mr.  Punch  concerning  the  suggestions 
put  forward  by  famous  golfers  with  the  view  of  modifying 
ihe  predominant  influence  exercised  by  putting  in  golf.  A 
crisis  is  rapidly  being  reached  and  Government  intervention 
may  be  invoked  any  day. 

Mr.  Ludwig  Shyster,  of  the  North  Boreland  Golf  Club, 
suggests  that  the  tin  in  the  hole  should  be  highly  mngiic- 
ti/ed  and  the  ball  coated  with  a  metallic  substance  so  that 
it  might  be  attracted  into  the  hole.  Golf,  he  contends,  is 
a  recreation,  and  the  true  aim  of  golf  legislation  should  be 
to  make  the  game  easier,  not  more  difficult;  to  attract 
the  largest  possible  number  of  players  and  so  to  keep  up 
the  green-fees  and  pay  a  decent  salary  to  secretaries  and 
professionals. 

Uanusch  Kozelik,  the  famous  Czecho-Slovakian  amateur, 
who  has  recently  done  some  wonderful  rounds  at  Broad- 
stairs,  cordially  supports  GEORGE  DUNCAN'S  advocacy  of 
a  larger  hole.  He  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
three  feet  in  diameter,  provided  the  greens  were  reduced 
to  eight  feet  square  and  surrounded  with  a  barbed-wire 
entanglement. 

Lord  HALSBUHY,  who  took  to  golf  when  ho  was  over 
eighty  and  has  only  recently  given  it  up,  writes:  "The 
bigger  the  better  "ole." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Scroggie  Park,  of  Kilspindie, 
strongly  advocates  the  abolition  of  the  hole  altogether  and 
the  substitution  of  a  bell,  as  in  the  old  form  of  croquet. 
But,  as  he  wisely  adds,  variety,  not  cast-iron  uniformity 
should  be  our  aim.  The  principle  of  self-determination 
should  in  his  opinion  be  conceded  to  all  properly  constituted 
golf  clubs. 

Lord  BIBKENHEAD  is  all  for  maintaining  the  stal 
in  regard  to  holes  and  greens,  but  takes  up  a  strong  attitnde 
on  the  improvement  of  the  water-supply.  In  this  respect 
golf-architecturo  has  hitherto  been  sadly  to  seek.  There 
should,  lie  says,  be  at  least  one  bathroom  for  every  twenty 
members. 

We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  for  the  present  the  views  ex- 
pressed on  this  burning  question  by  Dame  M ELBA,  Madame 
KAIISAVINA  and  Madame  DESTINNOVA. 


"  A  departure  from  the  bridal  custom  frequently  noted  sinoc  the 
war,  of  having  man  bridesmaids,  is  being  made  by  Lady  Diano 
Manners." — Provincial  Paper. 

We  had  not  previously  noted  this  custom,  but  are  glad  that 
Lady  DIANO — whose  name  also  is  new  to  us — is  dispensing 
with  it. 

An  ex-Waac  domestic  named  Mary  Ann 
Took  a  place  with  a  strict  vegetarian ; 
He  cautioned  her,  too, 
That  beer  was  taboo, 
But  she  simply  replied,  "  Qa  ne  fait  rien." 
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He.   "WHAT  ABB  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  BY  WAY  OF  PEACE   CELEB1UTION  ? " 
<he.   "MY  DBAB  BOY,   WHAT  CAX  OXE  DO,  EXCEPT  JUST  CABBY  ON?" 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
Mr.  Xtawlfast  (UouuuB  AND  STOUGHTON)  is  the  thin] 
the  super-spy  trilogy  that  Colonel  JOHN  BUCHAJ. 
given  us,  us  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his  more  official 
lord  ol  the  \\  ar.    We  have  the  same  hero,  Hannay,  as  in 
tantla  and  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps,  the  same  croup 
oiafcea,  reinforced  for  purposes  of  love-interest  by  a 
r«nd  attractive  female,  and  the  same  arch-Hun  now 
Bed  as  the  Graf  vcu  Schwabing.     Also  the  affair  pur- 
uuch  the  same  hide-and-seek  course  that  gave  the 
•  adventures  their  deserved  popularity.     I  entirely 
eclmo  even  to  sketch  the  manifold  vicissitudes  of  Hannav 
dcneral),  tracking  and  being  tracked,  captive  and 
,   ranging   the   habitable   and    non-habitable   globe 
»  (with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  requirements  of  book- 
ing) convinced  that  the  next  chapter  will  be  the  last 
criticisms  I  cannot  avoid.    To  begin  with,  Colonel 
is  really  becoming  too  lavish  with  his  coincidences 
"Uy,  1  found  it  odd  that  the  spy-hunters,  after  employ- 
many  ruses  and  so  much  camouflage  that  one  might 
'«y  almost  refused  to  recognise  their  own  reflections 
w,  should  proceed  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
then-  plans,  with  engaging  frankness,  over  the 
=;"<;.     Anally,  the  tale,  though  full  of  admirable  dis- 
J  moments   does  not  carry  one  along  sufficiently 
•  };      Qmeral  Hanwuj   was,    I   thought,   too   apt   to 
lengthy  reminiscences  of   active   service,  just 


when  I  wanted  to  get  on  with  the  matter  in  hand.  Pace  in 
such  affairs  is  everything,  and  my  complaint  is  that,  though 
the  hunt  had  yielded  some  capital  sport,  its  end  found  me 
with  my  pulse  rather  disappointingly  calm. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
literature,  not  of  one  country  but  of  all,  is  a  grim  change  in 
its  attitude  towards  war.     The  era  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, as  of   genial  make-believe,  is  gone  by ;  more  and 
more  are  our  writers  beginning  to  give  us  militarism  stripped 
if  romance,  a  grisly  but  (I  suppose)  useful  picture.    I  have 
nowhere  found  it  more  horrible  than  in  a  story  called  The 
Secret  Battle  (MurmjKx),  written  by  Mr.  A.  P.  HKKBEUT 
whose  initials  are  familiar  to  Punch  readers  under  work  of 
a .lighter  texture.     This   is   an   intimate   study,   inspired 
throughout  by  a  cold  fury  of  purpose  that  can  be  felt  on 
every  page,  of  the  destruction  of  a  young  man's  spirit  in 
he  insensate  machinery  of  modern  war.   There  is  no  other 
plot,  no  side  issues,  no  relief.     From  the  introduction  of 
Harry  Penrose,  fresh  from  Oxford,  embarking  like  a  gallant 
gentleman  upon  the  adventure  of  arms,  to  the  tragedy  that 
Dtted  him  out  of  a  scheme  that  had»  misused  and  ruined 
iim,  the  record  moves  with  a  dreadful  singleness  of  intent 
sometimes,  one  at  least  hopes,  the  shadows  may  have  been 
artificially  darkened.    It  seems  even  to-day  hardly  credible 
hat  events  should  conspire  to  such  futility  of  error      But 
is  a  story  with  a  purpose,  not,  in  spite  of  the  publisher's 
lescnption,  a  novel,  The  Secret  Battle  certainly  deserves  the 
pithet  "  striking."     It  is  a  blow  from  the  shoulder 
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The  worst  of  quotations  is  that  either  their  staleness  is 
tedious  or  their  unfamiliarity  irritates.     Mr.  S.  G.  TALLEN- 
TYBE  lias  at   least  gpe,  generally  of  the  latter  sort,  and 
oftener  half-a-dozen,  on  every  page  of  tow  Laughs  Last 
(BLACKWOOD),  or,  at  any  rate,  that  is  one's  first  impression 
of  the  book ;  while  the  second  is  that  the  number  of  charac- 
ters is  not  much  less.     It  follows  that  in  trying  to  identify 
all  the  persons  to  whom  he  may  or  may  not  have  been 
introduced  in  the  previous  pages,  and  all  the  phrases  in 
inverted   commas   he   has  certainly  seen  somewhere  else 
sometime,  the  truly  diligent  reader  will  be  kept  faithfully 
at  his  task — a  pleasant  one  possibly,  but  just  a  thought  too 
much  like  hard  work  to  be  quite  entertaining  in  a  novel. 
Apart   from  all  this  and  an  occasional  obscure   sentence 
there  is  nothing  much  to  grumble  at  in  a  story  that  tells 
how  David,  the  sailor,  unlearned  in  the  ways  of  ladies, 
became  engaged  for  insufficient  reasons  to  one  Theo,  only 
to  fall  promptly  in  love  with  another,  certainly  much  nicer, 
called  Nancy ;  and  how  still  a  third,  Sally,  with  various  other 
people,  intent  on  rescuing 
him     from     bis    dilemma, 
made  a  most  unscrupulous 
and  indeed  most  improbable 
conspiracy  against  number 
one,   who    was   unpopular. 
One  can't  help  feeling  that 
they  were  all,  including  the 
author,  a  bit  hard  on  Theo, 
whosephilanthropic  notions 
were  really  too  good  for  the 
amount  of  sense  allotted  her 
to    work    them   out    with. 
Most  of  the  rest  of  them 
would  have  nothing  to  do 
with   raising    the    masses, 
but,  after  the  comfortable 
fashion  of  early  nineteenth- 
century  days,  were  content 
to  let  well  alone  at  eight 
shillings  a  week.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  restful  attitude  that 
decided    the  publishers   to 
claim  for  this  volume  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  "charm." 


finds  "  the  beaks  much  easier  to  get  on  with,"  perhaps 
shows  that  Mr.  LUNN  does  not  intend  those  of  Hornborough 
as  wholly  typical  of  the  most  abused  race  in  fiction.  For 
the  rest,  the  boy  characters  of  the  book  are  presented  with 
a  quiet  realism  very  refreshing  after  some  recent  "sensa- 
tional revelations."  Mr.  LUNN'S  boys,  alike  in  their  speech 
and  outlook,  are  admirably  observed ;  indeed  the  persons 
of  the  tale  struck  me  throughout  as  being  better  than  its 
rather  out-of-date  happenings. 


After  a  considerable  in- 
terval, Mr.  ARNOLD  LUNN  has 
followed  The  Harrovians  with  another  school  story,  Loose 
Ends  (HUTCHINSON).     This,  however,  is  a  tale  not  so  much 
about   boys  as  about   masters,  the  real   hero   being   not 
Maurice  Leigh  (with  whose  adventures  school-novelists  of 
an  earlier  day  would  solely  have  concerned  themselves), 
the  pleasantly  undistinguished  lad  who  enters  Hornborough 
in  the  first  chapter  and  leaves  it  in  the  last,  but  Quirk,  the 
young  and  energetic  master,  whose  efforts  to  vitalize  the 
very  dry  bones  of  Hornborough  education  hardly  meet  the 
success  that  they  deserve.     Concerning  this  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  I  found  some  difliculty  in  accepting  Mr.  LUNN'S 
Dicture  as  quite  fair  to  an  average  public  school  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.    That  its  authorities  should  have  been 
so  violently  perturbed  by  a  proposal  to  teach  SHAKSPEABE 
nstriomcally,  or  by  the  spectacle  of  boys  enjoying  modern 
poetry,  surely  supposes  conditions  almost  incredibly  archaic 
Ihis,  however,  does  nothing  to  detract  from  the  admirably- 
drawn  _  figure    of    Quirk    himself,    bursting    with   energy 
enthusiasm    and   intolerance,   overcoming   passive    resist- 
ance  on  the  part   of   the  boys,  only   to   be   shipwrecked 
upon  the  cast-iron  prejudice  of  the  staff.     That  his  apoth- 
i  should  have  been  translation  to  Eugby,  where  he 


Castaway.  "Hoo  DID  YE  KEN  I  WAS  HEBE?" 

Rescuer.  "  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE — HEARD  A  VOICE  SAYING,  '  I  'D  GIVE 

TWENTY  POUNDS   TO   GET   OUT  OF  THIS   ROTTEN   HOLE." 

Castaway.  "WEEL,  YEB  TELEPHONE'S  DEFECTIVE.    I  SAID  'TWF.NTY 

SHILLINGS.'  " 


My  landlady. assures  me  that  His  Daughter  (COLLINS)  is' 
a  "lovely  story,"  and  I  think  it  only  right  that  Mr. 
GOUVERNEUH  MORRIS  should  have  the  benefit  of  her  criti- 
cism, since  my  own  is  distinctly  less  favourable.  Mr.  MORRIS 
showed  signs  at  one  time  of  being  able  to  write  a  first-class 
novel  of  adventure,  but  he  abandoned  this  field  for  a  more 
lucrative  appeal  to  the  Great  American  Bosom,  whose 
taste.'if  I  may  say  so  without  endangering  the  League  of 
Nations,  is  more  in  harmony  with  my  landlady's  than  with 

mine.  His  latest  hero  is 
one  of  those  magnificent 
fellows  whom  no  woman 
can  resist — or  so  they  tell 
him.  Anyway  be  is  irre- 
sistible enough  to  have  two 
daughters,  one  born  in  law- 
ful wedlock,  the  other — of 
whose  existence  he  is  un- 
aware for  a  long  time— in 
Paris.  Which  of  the  daugh- 
ters is  the  one  referred  to 
in  the  title  is  not  clear, 
nor  does  it  really  seem  to 
matter,  since  one  of  them 
dies,  and  he  undertakes, 
while  in  the  throes  of  re- 
morse, not  to  make  himself 
known  to  the  other.  Mean- 
while the  War  has  hap- 
pened along  and  given 
everyone  who  needed  it  an 
opportunity  of  redeeming 
his  Past,  and,  as  the  hero 
is  getting  old  and  has  had 
a  nasty  crash  in  an  aero- 
plane, it  seems  possible  that 
ati  era  of  comparative  con- 


tinence  has  really  set  in.  At  this  juncture  we  part  with 
him — I  without  a  pang;  my  landlady,  I  well  know,  with  a 
sigh  for  his  lost  irresistibility. 


Barry  Dunbar,  the  heroic  padre  of  Mr.  RALPH  CONNOB'S 
story,  The  Sky  Pilot  of  No  Man's  Land  (HODDER  AND 
STOUGHTON),  hailed  from  Canada  and  went  to  France  with 
the  Canadians.  Endowed  with  superb  physical  beauty  and 
considerable  musical  gifts  he  started,  you  might  think,  with 
fortune  in  his  favour.  But  at  the  outset  he  was  a  tactless 
young  man  and  had  a  good  deal  to  learn  before  he  was  in 
any  way  competent  to  teach.  Mr.  RALPH  CONNOR  has  de- 
scribed with  skill  and  great  sincerity  the  horrors  of  the 
War  in  the  earlier  days ;  but  for  me  he  has  spoilt  both  his 
story  and  the  effect  of  it  by  his  extreire  sentimentality.  He 
is  persistently  concerned  to  raise  a  lump  in  my  throat.  I 
readily  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  highest  motive 
in  trying  to  show  us  how  responsive  the  Canadians  were 
when  their  spiritual  needs  were  attended  to  by  a  man  of 
courage  and  understanding.  But  I  dislike  an  excess  of 
emotional  spasms,  and  in  these  Mr.  CONNOR  has  indulged  so 
freely  that  his  book  can  only  be  for  other  tastes  than  mine. 
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British  working  man  has  as 
much  right  as  any  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  lie  paid  WOO  a  year,"  states 
a  well-known  Labour  paper.  We  have 
never  questioned  this  for  a  moment. 

"  Women,"  says  a  technical  journal, 
"are  a  source  of  grave  danger  to  motor- 
ists  in   crowded   city'  streets."     It   is 
I  in  some  quarters  that  they  will 
have  to  bo  abolished. 

"Are   you   getting   stout?"  asks   a 

Sunday  contemporary.     Only  very  oc- 

ually,  we  regret  to  say. 


The  heat  was  so  oppressive 
in  London  the  other  day  that 
a  taxi-driver  at  Euston  Station 
was  seen -to  go  up  to  a  pedes- 
trian and  ask  him  if  he  could 
do  with  a  ride.  He  was  event- 
ually pinned  down  by  some 
^ues  and  handed  over  to 

:he  care  of  his  relatives. 

1    *  * 
'',' 

"I  do  not  care  a  straw  about 

Turkey,"    writes    Mr.    LOVAT 

•'itASEit  in  The  Daily  Mail.    It 

s  this  dare-devil  spirit  which 

ade  us  the  nation  we  are. 

Superetition  in  regard  to 
nan-iage  is  dying  out,  says  a 
iVest  End  registrar.  Never- 
heless  the  superstition  that  a 
uui  who  gets  married  between 
anuary  1st  and  DecemberSlst 
;  asking  for  trouble  is  still 
,'idely  held.  ^  ... 


Mr.  VAN  INGEN,  a  New  York 
usiness  man,  has  just  started 
o  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
no  hundred  and  sixtieth  time, 
t  is  not  known  whether  the  major  am- 
ition  of  his  life  is  to  leave  New  York 
r  go  back  and  have  a  last  look  at  it. 

"There  is  no  likelihood,"  says  the 
'OOD-CONTROLLER,  "  of  cheese  running 
ut  during  the  coming  winter."  A  pan 
f  drinking  water  left  in  the  larder  will 
Uvays  prevent  its  running  out  and 
iting  someone  during  the  dog-days. 

Sympathetic  readers  will  be  glad  to 
ear  that  the  little  sixpence  which 
•as  found  wandering  in  Piccadilly 
'ircus  has  been  given  a  good  home  by 

i  Aherdeen  gentleman. 

::v;: 

Aeroplane  passengers  are  advised  by 
no  enterprising  weekly' not  to  throw 
Jttles  out  of  the  machine.  This  is 
'rtaiuly  good  advice.  The  bottles  are 

'  :<]>\  to  get  broken. 


Germany,  it  is  expected,  will  sign  the 
Peace  treaty  this  once,  but  points  out 
that  we  must  not  allow  it  to  happen 
' 


Of  two  burglars  charged  at  Stratford 
one  told  the  Bench  that  he  intended 
to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  his 
colleague  in  future.  It  is  said  that  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  work  with  him 
owing  to  his  nasty  grasping  ways. 

*  "' 
Sixty-seven  fewer  babies  were  born 

in  one  Surrey  village  last  year  than  in 
previous  years.  It  would'  be  interest- 
ing to  have  their  names. 


"  Postage  stamps,"  says  a  weekly 
snippets  paper,  "  can  be  obtained  at  all 
post-oflices."  This  should  prove  a  boon 

to  those  who  have  letters  to  write. 
*  * 

It  is  thought  if  a  certain  well-known 
judge  does  not  soon  ask,  "  What  is 
whisky?"  he  will  have  to  content  him- 
self witli  the  past  tense. 

"  What  to  do  with  a  Wasp  "  is  a 
headline  in  a  contemporary.  We  have 
not  read  the  article,  but  our  own  plan 
with  wasps  is  to  try  to  dodge  them. 


Hospital  Orderly  (taking  particulars  of  new  patient).  "NAME,  SIR? 
Patient.  "SiR  BRUCE  BLAZEAWAY." 

Hospital  Orderly.  "BANK?"       Patient.  " LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. 
Hospital  Orderly.  "BATTALION?" 


We  hear  that  complications  ma\ 
arise  from  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take made  at  a  Jazz  Competi- 
tion'held  in  London  last  week. 
It  appears  that  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  lady  suffering 
from  hysteria  who  was  not 
competing.  ^  ^ 
* 

A  taxi-driver  in  a  suburb  of 
London  was  married  last  week 
to  a  local  telephone  operator. 
Speculation  is  now  rife  as  to 
which  will  be  the  first  to  break 
down  and  say  "  Thajjk.you." 
i  *...* 

The  Press  reports  Uie  case 
of  a  young  lady  who  received 
slight  injuries  from  a  slab  of 
ceiling  which  fell  on  her  head 
whilst  she  was  asleep  in  bed, 
but  was  saved  from  further 
damage  by  the  thickness  of 
her  hair.  This  should  act  as  a 
warning  to  those  ladies  who 
adopt  the  silly  habit  of  remov- 
ing their  tresses  on  retiring  for 
the  night. 


A  grocer,  according  to  a  legal  writer, 
is  not  compelled  to  take  goods  out  of 
the  window  to  oblige  a  customer.  The 
suggestion  that  a  grocer  is  expected  to 
oblige  anybody  in  any  circumstances 
is  certainly  a  novelty. 

*     :;: 

Uxbridge,  says  The  Evening  News, 
has  no  bandstand.     Nor  have  we,  but 
we  make  no  fuss  about  it. 
*...* 

The  Bolshevists  in  Eussia,  we  are 
told,  are  busy  sowing  seeds  of  sedition. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  suspected 
that  the  Bolshevists  were  up  to  no  good. 

:;:     * 

HEUBEHT  WELSH,  aged  sixty-seven, 
has  started  to  walk  from  New  Jersey 
to  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  miles.  In  the  absence 
of  fuller  details  we  assume  that  HER- 
BERT must  have  lost  his  tr-ain. 


To  Sign  or  not  to  Sign  t 
As  Count  BROCKDORFF- 
I^ANTX.VU  puts  it,  quoting  from 
his  German  translation  of  Hamlet: 
"  Sein  oder  nicht  sein,  dass  ist  kid- 
die Fraye." . 

"  The  recommendations  of  the  Jerram  Com- 
mittee cairn:  before  a  conference  l>etwcen  a 
representative  body  of  lower  deck  ratings  and 
members  of  Parliament  who  sit  for  naval  con- 
stituencies. The  veterinary  chief  potty  officer 
presided . " —  Sunday  1  'aper. 

The  rank  is  new  to  us  ;  but  ho  must  bo 
just  the  man  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  our  sea-dogs. 


From  the  "  Transactions  "  of  a  pho- 
tographic society : — 

"Mr.  stated    that    as    Architectural 

Photography  covered  a  largo  and  varied  field 
he  purposed  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  lino 
of  work  most  familiar  to  him,  namely,  The 
Interiors  of  some'  of  the  great  English 
Ministers." 

Now  at  last  we  shall  know  if  the  Gov- 
ernment's heart  is  in  the  right  place. 


vor..  CLVI. 
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TO    ROBERT    OF   THE    FORCE. 

SINCE  first  you  loomed  upon  my  infant  ken 

My  firm  belief  has  ever  been,  and  still  it  is, 
That  you  are  fashioned  not  as  other  men 

(Subject,  at  best,  to  mortal  disabilities), 
But  come  of  more  than  human  kin, 
Immune,  or  practically  so,  from  sin. 
Godlike  the  poise  that  to  your  bearing  lends 

The  aspect  of  a  tower  that  never  totters; 
There  's  a  divinity  hath  shaped  your  ends 

(Hough-hewn,  perhaps— especially  your  trotters) ; 
Your  ample  chest,  your  generous  girth 
Have  no  precise  similitude  on  earth. 

I  cannot  picture  you  (though  I  have  tried) 
Wearing  a  bowler  hat  and  tweed  apparel, 

Or  craving  sustenance  for  your  inside 

Drawn  either  from  the  oven  or  the  barrel; 

Scarcely  you  figure  in  my  eye 

As  liable,  in  Nature's  course,  to  die. 

And  it  was  you  who  almost  fell  from  grace, 
Striking,  like  Lucifer,  against  authority, 

Leaving  your  Heaven  for  another  place 

Not  mentioned  by  your  ten-to-one  majority, 

And  doomed,  to  your  surprise  and  pain, 

Never,  like  Lucifer,  to  rise  again. 

But 'you  were  wise,  my -Robert,  wise  in  time; 

And  I,  who  set  you  far  above  humanity, 
High-pedestalled  upon  my  lofty  rhyme, 

Rejoice  with  you  in  your  recovered  sanity  ; 
To  me  I  feel  it  would  have  mattered 
Enormously  to  see  my  idol  shattered. 

But  'ware  the  Bolsh,  who  fain  would  lure  your  feet 

.To  conduct  unbecoming  in  a  copper; 
Once  you  betrayed  us,  going  off  your  beat, 

And  now  you  've  nearly  come  another  cropper ; 
If,  tempted  thrice,  you  break  your  trust, 
You  11  nave  no  halo  left  to  readjust.  0.  S. 

*      •••-.•     •. 
EMBARRASSMENT    AND    THE    LAWYER. 

Watson  is  a  young  barrister  who  is  feeling  rather  pleased 
with  himself.  I  confess  that  he  has  deserved  it. 

The  situation  was  as  follows.  Before  the  War  he  had 
had  no  briefs,  but  had  always  had  a  conscience.  A  hope- 
less state  of  affairs.  Then  he  went  to  the  War  and  shed 
his  conscience  somewhere  in  the  Balkans.  So  far  so  good. 
But,  when  he  was  demobilised  and  began  to  take  stock  of 
what  had  been  happening  at  home  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
found  to  his  horror  that  a  conscience  had  again  been  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Bar. 

Such  was  the  situation  he  had  to  face,  and  he  has  won 
through. 

How,  you  ask,  did  the  G.C.B.  play  this  trick  on  him  ? 
It  happened  in  this  way.  Having  nothing  better  to  do  dur- 
ing Watson's  absence  and  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  War, 
these  idle  elderly  well-fed  lawyers  solemnly  deliberated  upon 
the  following  fantastic  problem  : — • 

"  What  is  the  duty  of  counsel  who  is  defending  a  prisoner 
on  a  plea  of  Not  Guilty  when  the  prisoner  confesses  to 
counsel  that  he  did  commit  the  offence  charged?  " 

With  a  cynical  disregard  of  their  own  past  these  sophists 
propounded  the  following  answer : — 

"  If  the  confession  has  been  made  before  the  proceedings 
have  been  commenced  it  is  most  undesirable  that  an  advocate 
to.  whom  the  confession  has  been  made  should  undertake 
the  defence,  as  he  would  most  certainly  be  seriously  em- 


barrassed in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  and  no  harm  can  be 
done  to  the  accused  by  requesting  him  to  retain  another 
advocate." 

The  new  Watson  was  unable  to  agree  with  this  doctrine, 
so  far  as  it  concerned  himself.  Nevertheless  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  accept  it. 

:•.:  :'f  *  *  *  *  :|: 

The  legal  conscience  thus  gratuitously  thrust  upon  him 
was  soon  to  undergo  its  first  ordeal.  An  acquaintance  of  his, 
in  a  moment  of  absent-mindedness,  murdered  somebody, 
and  asked  Watson  to  persuade  the  inevitable  jury  that  he 
hadn't.  The  said  acquaintance  explained  to  Watson  that  he 
simply  did  it  when  he  wasn't  thinking. 

Watson  was  in  a  hole.  Obviously  this  was  a  case  to 
which  the  embarrassment  prescribed  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  Bar  was  applicable.  This  legal  embarrassment,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  ought  now  to  be  his,  would  not,  how- 
ever,'have  worried  him  in  the  least  had  it  not  been  for 
another  consideration.  Suppose,  after  Watson  had  triumph- 
iintly  got  his  client  acquitted,  it  got  about  that  the  "inno- 
cent" had  confessed  his  crime  to  counsel  beforehand? 
That  would  mean  an  end  to  Watson's  professional  career. 
One  does  not  thus  slight  the  edicts  of  the  mighty  with 
impunity. 

Watson  was  too  proud  to  ask  his  client  to  keep  the  deadly 
secret,  or  to  apply  the  famous  wriggle  of  Hippolytus  :  "  My 
tongue  hath  sworn,  but  my  heart  remains  unsworn." 

Nevertheless  Watson  gave  his  mind  to  the  problem.  In 
the  end  he  decided  on  the  following  line  of  defence  :  "  Not 
Guilty,"  and  in  the  alternative  "Guilty  under  justiliable  cir- 
cumstances, without  malice  aforethought  but  with  intent  to 
benefit  the  person  murdered." 

Happily  the  General  Council  of  the  Bar  has  not  yet 
assigned  any  moral  embarrassment  to  a  counsel  who  pleads 
"Not  Guilty,"  and  in  the  alternative,  "Guilty."  Watson 
therefore  reasoned  that  if  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
"  Not  Guilty,"  his  client's  alternative  confession  could  he 
written  off  as  an  obvious  mistake;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  were  found  "  Guilty,"  the  fact  of  confession  would  be 
an  ethical  asset  towards  securing  for  him  a  lenient  view  of 
the  case. 

As  I  said,  Watson  behaved  well.  He  proved  to  his  own 
and  the  jury's  satisfaction  (1)  that  his  client  did  not  com- 
mit the  murder;  (2)  that  alternatively  he  did  commit  the 
murder,  but  that  he  did  so  for  the  good  of  everybody  con- 
cerned ;  and  (3)  that  in  either  case  he  never  meant  to  do  it. 

In  the  event  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  without  a  stain 
upon  his  character  or  upon  his  advocate's. 

Watson  is  now  well  established  as  the  last  hope  of 
abandoned  causes.  He  is  a  specialist  in  defence,  and 
criminals  of  every  shade  throng  to  him.  When  a  new  one 
swims  into  his  ken  Watson  meets  him  on  the  threshold 
and  says,"  Don't  speak  a  word.  Bead  this;"  and  he  puts 
into  his  hand  a  printed  slip.  The  slip  reads: — 

"  Conditions  of  Advocacy. 

"  (1)  If  you  put  your  case  into  my  hands  it  ceases  at 
once  and  from  that  moment  to  be  any  concern  of  your 
own.  You  are  not  entitled,  for  instance,  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  you  committed  the  alleged  crime 
or  not.  That  is  my  affair  exclusively. 

"  (2)  If  however  there  is  anything  which  lies  so  heavi 
on  your  conscience  that  it  must  out  sooner  or  later,  let  i 
be  later.     I  am  open  to  receive  confessions  at  any  time 
after  proceedings  have  begun/ 

"  If  you  accept  these  conditions,  good  ;  if  not,  go.' 
Watson   says   they  always    accept   them,   so  he  neve 
worries  about  the  General  Council  of  the  Bar. 
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THE   NEW  ISSUE 


OIL  GENIE  (yushin.jly,  to  Coal-Owner  and  Mr.  SXILLIK).  "CAN   I   DO    ANYTHING   TO   ALLAY   THE 
TROUBLED   WATERS?" 

.The  discovery  of  oil  in  Derbyshire,  which   threatens   the   supremacy  of   the  mining  industry,  may  affect  the  questions  now 
n  dispute  before  the  Coal'  Commission.] 
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Harassed  Mother  (having  distributed  half  of  her  offspring  on  laps  of  passengers).    "  COME  ON,  'ENERY. 
'TAIN'T  EXAC'LY  'ow  I  LOIKES  TO  TRAVEL,  BUT  S'POSE  WE  'LL  'AVE  TO  PUT  UP  WITH  IT." 


SQUEEZE  IN  SDJIKW  a 


AN    ERROR    IN    TACTICS. 

IN  the  heart  of  the  Foret  de  Boumare 
there  is  a  spot  called  Bond  du  Chene 
a  Leu,  where  eight  paths  meet.  Why 
they  choose  to  meet  there,  unless  it  is 
for  company,  one  can't  imagine.  The 
fact  that  there  is  not  an  estaminet  with- 
in five  kilometres  nullifies  its  value  as 
a  military  objective.  Therefore,  having 
been  decoyed  thither  by  a  plausible 
guide-book,  it  was  with  surprise  that  I 
beheld  an  ancient  representative  of  the 
British  Army  smoking  his  pipe  with 
the  air  of  having  been  in  possession  for 
centuries. 

"Bit  lonely  here,", I  said. 

"  Bumble's  Moor  on  a  wet  Friday  's 
busy  to  it,"  he  said  emphatically.  "  Is 
it  reet  the  War's  over?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  puffed  his  pipe  for  a  few  minutes 
while  the  information  soaked  in. 

"  Who  won?" 

"The  Peace  Conference  haven't  de- 
cided yet." 

Conversation  languished  until  I  re- 
membered the  guide-book. 

"  According  to  tradition,"  I  said,  "  it 
was  at  this  identical  spot  that  EOLLO, 
first  Duke  of  Normandy,  hung  his  golden 


chain  on  a  sign-post'  for  a  whole  year 
without  having  it  stolen." 

"  Tha-at  ud  be  afore  we  brought  out- 
Chinese  Labour  gang  felling  timber," 
he  said  firmly ;  "  I  wudden  give  it  five 
minutes  now." 

"  I  understand,  too,  that  there  is  a 
historic  ruin  hereabouts." 

"Theer  was,"  he  said;  "but  he's 
in  hospital." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Batty  Beslow,  my  owd  colleague 
an'  sparring  pardner.  It's  'im  you  weer 
talking  of,  ain't  it?" 

"It  wasn't;  but  I'm  interested  in 
him,"  I  said,  sitting  down  on  a  pile  of 
logs.  "  How  did  he  get  to  hospital?  " 

"Through  a  mistake  in  Nacheral 
'Istory.  You  see,  me  an'  Batty  had 
been  in  th'  War  a  goodisli  time  an'  ha-ad 
lost  our  o-riginal  ferociousness.  So  they 
put  us  to  this  Chink  Labour  gang  for 
a  rest-cure.  Likewise  Batty  'ad  got 
too  fa-amous  as  a  timber-scrounger  oop 
th'  line,  and  it  was  thought  that  if  "e 
was  left  in  th'  middle  of  a  forest,  wheer 
it  didn't  matter  a  dang  if  he  scrounged 
wood  fra'  revally  to  tattoo,  it  might  re- 
form him.  But  it  was  deadly  dull.  We 
tried  a  sweepstake  f'r  th'  one  as  could 
recognise  most  Chinks  at  sight,  and  a 


raffle  for  who  could  guess  how  many 
trees  in  a  circle  ;  but  there  wasn't  much 
spice  in  it.  So  at  last  Batty  suggested 
we  should  try  a  bit  o'  poaching. 

"  'Ah  doan't  knowth'  first  thingabout 
it,'  I  says  ;  '  Ah'm  town  bred.  Nobbut 
Ah  could  knock  a  few  rabbits  over  if 
Ah'd  got  a  Lewis  gun  handy.' 

"  '  Babbuts  be  danged  ! '  says  lie: 
'  Ah  've  no  use  f'r  such  vermin.  Theer 's 
stags,  so  Ah've  heerd  tell,  in  this  forest.' 

"  '  All  wudden  say  no  to  a  haunch  o' 
venison,'    I    answered;    'but   st;;_ 
artillery  work.' 

"  '  They  is  not,'  says  Batty.  '  Nor 
yet  rifles  nor  bombs.' 

"  '  Ah  s'pose  you  stops  theer  holes 
an'  puts  in  a  ferret,'  says  I,  sanv 
'or  else  traps  'em  wi'  cheese.' 

'"that's  the  only  kind  o'  huntii:" 
you  've  bin  used  to,'  replies  Batty. 
'  Stags  is  caught  wi'  tactics,  a  trip-wire 
an'  a  lasso.' 

"'Well,  la-ad,'  I  says,  'you'd  best 
do  th'  lassoing.  I  doan't  know  the 
habits  o'  stags.' 

"  Batty  scrounges  a  prime  rope  fra' 
somewheers,  an'  we  creeps  out  after 
nightfall.  It  was  a  dree  night,  the  owd 
bracken  underfoot  damp  an'  sodden, 
an'  th'  tall  firs  looking  grim  an'  gho-ostly 
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(to  Douglas  Devereux,  the  world-famous  cinema  actor).  "TlKK  YEB  PIIOTO,  Sill?" 


tli'  gloom.  Soon  theer  was  a  crack- 
ing o'  twigs,  like  a  tank  scouting  on 
pptoe. 

••  •  Bosch  patrol  half-left!'  whispers  I. 

"  '  Stow  it,  you  blighter,'  says  Ratty. 
This  is  serious.  Can't  you  see  th' 
tag?1 

"  1  peeps  round  and,  loomiu"  in  the 
a-arkness,  see  th'  hindquarters  of  a 
tug  sticking  out  ayant  a  tree.  It 
joked  bigger 'n  Ah  've  seen  'em  in  pic- 
nivs,  hut  Ah  've  noticed  Fritx.es  look 
iflger  in  th'  dark. 

"  '  Now  's  your  chance,  la-ad,'  I  whis- 
ers.  'Trip  round  an"  slip  th'  noose 
ver  'is  horns.' 

"  '  Not  me,'  growls  Ratty.  '  T'other 
nil's  safer.' 

"lie  crawls  up  to  it  \vi'  th'  rope  all 
•ady,  but  just  as  he  was  going  to  slip 

over  its  leg  it  seemed  to  stand  on 
•s  head,  feint  wi'  its  left  an'  get  an 
:ppor-cut  wi'  its  right  under  Hatty's 
liin.  A  shadow  passed  across  th' 
i-ace  o'  the  moon,  which  I  judged  to 
e  Ratty. 

" '  Ratty  's  after  altitude  records,' 
iys  I  to  moself,  '  an'  there  '11  be  th' 
llanall  of  a  row  if  that  rope  's  lost.' 

"However,  in  a  few  minutes  he  started 
)  descend  an'  made  a  good  landing  in 
5ine  soft  bracken.  By  th'  time  I'd 
'It  him  all  over,  an'  found  'e  M  be  tit 


to  go  to  hospital  in  th'  morning,  th' 
stag  had  disappeared." 

"  I  never  heard  of  stags  kicking  like 
that  before,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Nor  hadn't  Ratty,"  said  the  ancient 
warrior.  "  Ah  towd  you  he  made  a 
mistake  in  Nacheral  'Istory. 

"The  next  night,  feeling  mighty  lonely, 
Ah  walked  five  kilometres  to  th'  nearest 
estaminet,  the  'Rondyvoo  de  Chasers,1 
an'  looked  upon  the  vany  while  it  was 
rouge.  When  I  'd  done  lookin'  and 
started  home  th'  forest  looked  more 
gho-ost-like  than  ever  wi'  th'  young 
firs  bowing  an'  swaying,  and  drifts  o' 
cloud  peeping  through  the  branches. 
All  at  once  I  heerd  a  crackling  o'  twigs 
like  th'  night  afore,  an'  then  someone 
stole  acrost  th'  road  carrying  a  rope. 

"  Ah  says  to  myself,  '  It 's  one  of  th' 
Chinks  poaching,  an'  it 's  'evin  'elp  'im 
if  'e 's  after  what  Ratty  nearly  caught 
last  night!' 

"  Seemingly  'o  was,  for  'e  follerod  th' 
noise,  an'  Ah  follered  'im — at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Then,  dimlike  an'  looming  hig, 
Ah  saw  th'  stag,  an'  the  Chink  stealing 
up  behind  it. 

"  '  Tother  end,  you  fool ! '  I  whispered  ; 
an'  he  jumps. round  to  its  head,  slips 
th'  noose  round  its  neck  an'  leads  if  off 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

"  You  don't  expect  me  to   believe," 


I  broke  in  indignantly,  "  that  a  stag  can 
bo  led  like  a  poodle  on  a  lead  ?  " 

"  P'r'aps  not  stags,"  said  the  veteran, 
relighting  his  pipe.  "That's  weer 
Ratty  made  the  mistake  that  sent  'im 
to  hospital.  But  you  can  do  it  now 
and  then  with  a  transport  mule  what 's 
broke  away,  and  the  Chink  done  it." 


Commercial  Candour. 

"Ill  reply  to  your  letter  to  hand,  we  are 
very  sorry  for  the  delay  in  sending  the  Jumper, 
but  the  tremendous  demand  for  the.se  has 
denuded  our  stock.  Wo  are,  however,  expect- 
ing a  further  delay  now  in  a  day  or  so. 

Yours  obediently,   BROTHERS,  LTD." 


"  The  spell  of  hot  weather  is  causing  large 
numbers  of  the  public  to  migrate  to  the  Kent 
coast.  Thanet,  owing  to  greatly  improved 
travelling  facilities,  is  being  specially  flavoured. 
The  public  well  know  the  magical  properties 
of  Thanet  air." — Evening  Paper. 

Then  why  bother  about  flavouring  it? 

"  The  Food  Controller  announced  that 
canned  salmon  is  now  free  of  control,  and  that 
chocolates  and  other  sweetmeats  will  be  freed 
on  July  1. 

Ho  also  intimates  that  canned  salmon  is 
now  free  of  control,  and  that  chocolates  and 
other  sweetmeats  will  be  freed  on  July  1." 

Daily  Paper. 

We  hope  he  will  say  it  once  more,  on 
the  Bellman's  principle  that  "  what  I 
tell  you  three  times  is  true." 
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Chorus  of  children  (to  parent,  late  Lieut-Col.  U.F.A.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  and  Ear).  ••  DON'T  ur.  KBIUHTENED,  DADDY;    SHE'LL  ONLY  ri:cK 

YJfR   LEGS." 


HINTS  ON  SELECTING  AN  AEROPLANE. 

As  all  the  world  will  soon  be  in  the 
air  a  few  words  of  advice  on  choosing 
an  aerial  steed  may  he  of  assistance  to 
intending  fliers  who  have  so  far  had  no 
experience  as  owners  of  winged  craft. 

The  first  thing  is  to  locate  the  where- 
abouts of  the  best  park,  for  one  speaks 
of  a  park  of  aeroplanes  just  as  one 
speaks  of  a  school  of  whales,  a  grove  of 
wombats  or  a  suite  of  leeches.  Having 
arrived  (wearing,  if  you  are  wise,  a  full- 
grown  check  cap,  with  the  back  to  the 
front  and  the  peak  protecting  the  nape 
of  the  neck  from  the  bites  of  savage 
vendors),  take  a  deep  breath  and  look 
round  you  knowingly. 

By  the  way,  what  are  you — peer, 
profiteer,  or  plain pater-familias  looking 
for  a  family  air-bus  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  advise  you  how  to  select  a  plane 
without  knbwing  whether'  you  want 
one  for  long-distance  journeys  (with 
non-starting  attachment),  for  stunting, 
or  merely  for  gadding  about  and  drop- 
ping in  on  your  friends.  There  is  a 
sad  story  afloat  of  a  man  who  bought 
an  air-bus  the  other  day  for  world- 
touring  and  only  discovered  the  insuffi- 


ciency of  cupboards  and  the  want  of  a 
bathroom  after  starting  on  his  maiden 
trip  to  Patagonia  (where  the  nuts  drop 
off). 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  one  of 
the  majority  of  heavier-than-air  per- 
sons who  will  shortly  be  wanting  a 
good  steady  machine  to  rise  to  any 
ordinary  occasion. 

Well,  then,  look  round  you  carefully. 
Observe  the  demeanour  of  the  machines 
that  are  trotted  out  (if  such  a  term  may 
be  used)  for  your  inspection.  The  flick 
of  a  tail,  the  purr  of  an  engine  or  the 
slope  of  a  wing  may  give  the  observant 
a  clue  as  to  the  disposition  of  an  aerial 
Pegasus. 

But  however  reassuring  a  prelimin- 
ary canter  may  be  (to  borrow  another 
horsey  simile)  insist  on  a  thorough 
personal  inspection  of  all  parts  of  the 
machine.  Test  the  musical  capacity  of 
the  wire  entanglement,  screw  and  un- 
screw the  turnbuckles  till  the  seller 
cries  for  mercy,  and  run  your  hands 
well  over  the  body  (the  aeroplane's,  of 
course)  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  will 
support  the  weight  of  yourself,  of  your 
family  and  of  your  parasites — remem- 
bering in  this  connection  that  Aunt 


Louisa  kicks  the  beam  at  15.7.  Make 
sure  also  that  the  body  will  not  part  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  the  box  of  tricks 
at  one  of  those  awkward  corners  in  the 
sky.  Also,  if  you  have  time,  it  might 
be  well  to  glance  at  the  engine,  the 
petrol  tank  and  the  feed  pipe,  as  experts 
consider  these  of  importance. 

Having  satisfied  yourself  that  all 
these  things  are  as  they  should  he  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  aeroplanes,  that 
the  joy-stick  works  as  smoothly  as  a 
beer-pull,  and  that  the  under-carriage 
has  the  necessary  wheels,  axles  and 
other  things  that  under-carriages  are 
licensed  to  carry,  little  remains  but  to 
pay  for  the  machine  and  make  a  nose- 
dive for  home. 

A  longer  and  more  detailed  article 
on  "  How  to  Choose  a  Stunter,"  by  the 
Bishop  of  Solder  and  Man,  with  which 
is  incorporated  "  A  Few  Hints  on  Bank- 
ing for  Beginners,"  by  Sir  JOHN  BRAD- 
BURY, will  appear  in  next  week's  issue. 

[This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of 
it.— ED.]  ________ 

From  a  Menu  : — 

"Special  this  day  :  Boiled  Rabbi  and  1'ork." 
A  clear. ease  of  adding  insult  to  injury. 
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UNDER  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  DERBY. 

\ni\ie.  "  1'i.r.ASK  is  THIS  TIIIJ  WAY  TO  THE  GRAND  PABADK  ?  '' 

/  Skinnier.  "  DON'T  MENTION  THE  HORRID  THING,  YOUNG  WOMAN,  AND  ME  WITH  HALF-A-MONTH'S  PENSION  ON  THE  PANTHER."' 


BALLADE    OF    APPROACHING    BALDNESS. 

1  'M  buck  in  civil  life,  all  brawn  and  chest, 

Lungs  made  of  leather,  heart  as  right  as  rain  ; 
I  still  could  dine  off  bully-beef  with  zest; 

1  've  never  had  a  scratch  or  stitch  or  sprain; 

Life  seems  to  throb  in  every  single  vein. 
Yet  I  'm  a  \vhited  sepulchre,  in  brief; 

I  've  one  foot  in  the  grave,  I  'm  on  the  wane. 
I  'in  heading  for  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 

From  Mons  to  Jericho  I  've  borne  my  crest 

And  back  from  Jericho  to  Mons  again  ; 
I  'vo  sampled  smells  in  Araby  the  Blest 

Would  burst  a  boiler  or  corrode  a  drain ; 

The  Blankshires  have  a  port  that  raises  Cain — 
I  've  messed  with  them  and  never  come  to  grief ; 

And  yet  I'm  dashing  like  a  non-stop  train 
i'ull  steam  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 

It  caught  me  hard  this  morning  when  1  dressed 
And  read  the  mirror's  verdict.     Ah,  the  pain 

Is  gnawing  like  a  canker  at  my  breast, 
Is  heating  like  a  hammer  in  my  brain; 
I  must  speak  out  or  break  beneath -the  strain. 

/  'm  ijoiny  bald  on  top.     0  cruel  reef 


Where  youthful  hopes  lie  wrecked !     O  dismal  lane 
Whose  end  is  but  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf ! 

ENVOI. 
Prince  (Mr.  Punch) !  on  Armageddon's  plain 

My  love-locks  fell  a  prey  to  Time,  the  thief. 
E.3grets  are  useless,  unguents  are  in  vain  ; 

Only  remains  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 


The  Commercial  Touch. 

"  Presiding  at  the  concert  given  in  connection  with  the  Art 

Club's  annual  exhibition  of  oil  and  water-colours,  Mr.  -  —  con- 
gratulated the  club  on  the  quality  of  its  paintings,  which,  he  thought, 
were  remarkably  cheap  when  cognisance  was  taken  of  the  present  high 
prices  of  materials."—  Provincial  Paper. 

This  critic  has,  as  the  Art  jargon  puts  it,  "  a  nice  feeling 
for  values."  

"  How  I  DIFFER  FROM  MY  MOTHER. 

By  A  Modern  Woman. 

'  Women  differ  li/  the  width  of  Heaven  from  what  their  mothers 
iccre.' — MR.  JUSTICE  DARLING. 

I  do  not  smoke  and  I  do  not  wear  bare-back  dresses,  but  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Justice  Darling — there  is  the  width  of  Heaven  between  my 
mother  and  I." — Evening  News.  . 

Let 's  hope  so,  in  the  matter  of  grammar. 
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HUMOUR'S    LABOUR    LOST. 

Lochtermachty,  N.D. 
May  29</i,  1919. 

DEAR  MR.  PUNCH, — My  father  and  : 
have  fallen  out  over  the  question  o' 
your  literary  judgment  and  sense  o: 
humour.  If  I  weren't  a  filial  daughter 
1  'd  say  that  ho  's  a  -  -  ;  but  I  am,  so 
I  won't  call  him  names. 

The  fact  is  that,  before  lie  became  a 
professional  Padre,  he  didn't  know  that 
such  things  as  senses  of  humour  existed 
All  that  mattered  in  his  life  were  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  the  otliei 
pursuits  of  the  classical  scholar.  How 
ever,  during  his  wanderings  with  the 
Army  lie  has  somehow  managed  to 
acquire  what  lie  calls  "an  appreciation 
of  the  laughable."  And  that  is  the  cause 
of  our  divided  house. 

This  morning  at  breakfast,  while  he 
was  reading  out  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assemblies,  he 
came  upon  the  interesting  statement — 
volunteered  by  an  eminent  Edinburgh 
divine — that  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  have  lost  a  stone  in  weight  during 
the  War,  and  that  this  works  out  at  a 
loss  of  five  tons  of  ministerial  flesh  to 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Then,  after  he  had  tested  the  accuracy 
of  the  statistics,  which  he  found  quite 
incorrect,  and  I  had  meditated  upon 
the  bulk  of  matter  encircled  by  the 
parental  Sam  Browne,  we  were  both 
seized  with  an  idea,  and  said  "  Punch  !  " 
at  the  same  instant. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
accumulation  of  marmalade,  margarine 
and  bacon  fat  which  we  amassed  in 
our  attempts  to  link  fingers  across  the 
table ;  but  about  10.30  or  so  we  got 
settled  down  to  work  on  your  behalf. 

Until  lunch-time  we  were  fully  occu- 
pied in  giving  each  other  ideas  and 
then  explaining  why  they  wouldn't 
work.  After  lunch  the  Padre  retired  to 
his  study  to  work  out,  he  said,  a  satire 
— after  ARISTOPHANES — which  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  introduc- 
ing the  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY'S 
speech,  and  making  some  whimsical 
allusions  to  the  legend  of  the  strayed 
lamb  come  back  to  tell  his  lean  Scotch 
brethren  of  the  green  meadows  and 
luscious  feeding  to  be  had  across  the 
Borders. 

My  own  ambitions  were  slighter.  I 
would  do  a  conversation  perhaps  be- 
tween the  shades  of  JOHNSON  and  his 
BOZZY,  or  a  Limerick,  or  even  just  an 
original  witty  remark,  or,  failing  all  of 
these,  I  would  select  an  "apt  quota- 
tion." About  tea-time  I  retired  to  the 
garden  with  a  notebook,  a  pencil  and  a 
book  of  quotations.  By  6.30  I  had  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  two,  and  was 
wavering  over  the  final  choice  of  a 


parody  on  "  Some  hae  meat  wha  canna 
eat,"  and  an  adaptation  of  "Be  sooople 
Da  vie,  in  things  immaterial,"  when  my 
parent  came  out  to  the  lawn,  flushec 
and  excited,  with  his  last  three  hairs 
triumphantly  erect,  and  brandished  a 
document  in  my  face. 

It  was  an  ode,  Mr.  Punch — an  ode 
five  (foolscap)  pages  long,  written  in 
Greek ! 

I  gave  him  best  at  once,  and  then 
very  gently  suggested  that  his  composi- 
tion might  not  in  its  present  unmiti- 
gated form  be  quite  suited  to  youi 
tastes  and  requirements. 

I  shall  spare  you  the  details  of  the 
ensuing  controversy,  but  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  have  spared  you  much 
else,  and  in  so  doing  have  forfeited  not 
only  my  father's  affection  but  a  pro- 
jected advance  on  my  next  quarter-out- 
three's  dress  allowance. 

I  hope  you  need  no  further  proof  of 
my  devotion.  Yours,  etc., 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MANSE. 

P.S. — I  was  forgetting  to  say  that 
you  will  find  the  bit  about  the  ministers 
near  the  bottom  of  the  third  column  of 
the  tenth  page  of  Thursday's  Scotsman. 
Perhaps  you  can  think  of  a  funny 
•reatment  yourself. 


SONGS    OF    SIMLA. 

III.— THE  FUEBIEB. 

Akbar  the  furrier  squats  on  the  floor 

Sucking  an  Eastern  pipe, 
Thumbing  the  lakhs  that  he  's  made  of 

yore, 
Lakhs  which  creep  to  the  long-dreamed 

crore 
In  a  ledger  of  Western  type. 

And  all  around  him  the  wild   boasts 
sway, 

Cured  of  their  mortal  ills — 
Flying  squirrels  from  Sikkim  way, 
Silver  foxes  that  used  to  play 

Up  on  the  Kashmir  hills. 

On  the  shelf  of  a  cupboard  a  polecat 

lies 

Laughing  between  his  paws, 
\nd   there 's    more    than   ti    hint    of 

amused  surprise 
.n  the  gape  of  the  lynx,  in  the  marten's 

eyes, 
In  the  poise  of  the  grey  wolf's  claws. 

And,  should  you  enter  old  Akbar's  lair 
And  hear  what  he  wants  for  his  skins, 
You  will  know  why  the  little  red  squir- 
rels stare, 

Why  the  Bengal  tiger  gasps  for  air 
And  the  gaunt  snow-leopard  grins. 
'  J.M.  S. 

The  Telephone  Girl's  motto :  Nulla 
inea  sine  die  —  "Number,  engaged; 
ing  again  and  again,  please." 


ALAS!    POOR    PANTHER. 

I  WENT  to  the  Derby  fully  iutendm, 
to  back  the  favourite — The  Panther. 

But  the  cross-currents  immediate! 
set  in — as  they  always  do. 

I  began  by  making  the  mistake  o 
reading  the  forecasts  of  all  the  expert 
— the  gallant  Captains  and  Majors,  th 
Men  on  the  Course,  the  Men  on  th 
Heath,  the  Men  on  the  Spot— all  o 
whom,  although  they  mostly  favourei 
The  Panther,  had  serious  views  as  ti 
dangerous  rivals,  supported  by  wlm 
looked  like  uncontrovertible  arguments 

I  also  had  an  early  evening  pape 
with  a  summary  of  forecasts,  none  t 
which  (as  it  was  to  turn  out)  mentione 
the  winner  at  all. 

I  was  even  so  foolish  as  to  glanc 
at  some  of  the  advertisements  of  th 
wizards  who  are  so  ready  to  put  tli 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  at  the  servic 
of  the  public  and  make  fortunes  fc 
others  '  rather  (apparently)  than  fc 
themselves,  all  of  whom  hinted  a 
some  mysterious  long-priced  outside 
whose  miraculous  qualities  of  spee 
were  a  secret.  But  of  course  I  was  to 
late  to  profit  by  these;  they  nirivl 
unsettled  me. 

Not  content  with  this  I  was  force, 
to  overhear  the  conversation  of  other 
in  our  compartment,  each  of  who* 
fancied  a  separate  animal,  arguing  wit 
reasons  that  could  not  bo  gainsaid. 

In  this  way  I  learned  that  Tli 
Panther  would  win  in  a  canter  an 
would  be  badly  beaten;  that  he  \\ii-. 
Granger  to  the  Epsom  course;  that  Is 
was  ready  for  anything;  that  he  like 
soft  going  ;  that  he  was  no  good  excel 
when  he  could  hear  his  hoofs  rattle 
that  his  jockey  was  not  strong  enough 
that  his  jockey  was  ideal ;  that  he  \va 
sounder  than  any  horse  had  ever  heei 
and  that  trouble  was  brewing. 

All  this  naturally  left  mo  shaken  as  t 
my  first  decision.     Was  I  wise,  I  aske 
myself,  to  trust  all  my  eggs  (forgivi 
Sir  ALEC  BLACK,  the  poorness  o: 
metaphor)  to  one  doubtful  basket? 

Having  admitted  an  element  < 
doubt  I  was  the  prey  of  every  stis 
picion  and  began  to.  consider  the  otlu 
candidates.  All  Alone  headed  the  lis 
[  liked  the  name,  because  it  suggeste 
;he  corollary  :  the  rest  nowhere.  AK 
t  belonged  to  a  lady — to  the  only  hui 
owner,  in  fact  —  and  lady  -  o\\  nw 
ivere  said  (by  a  man  with  a  red  heai 
opposite  me  who  smoked  cigarettes  s 
short  that  I  was  certain  it  was  mat 
of  dyed  asbestos)  to  be  in  luck  tli 
icason.  "  Always  follow  the  luck,"  1 
added.  But  then,  on  the  other  ham 
what  could  be  more  lucky  than  Colon. 
BUCHAN,  author  of  Mr.  Standfast  ar 
an  excellent  History  of  the  War,  inl 
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Daphne.    "I  MUSIN'T  HAVE  ANY  CAKE  TILL  I  DON'T  ASK  FOB  IT,  MUST  I?' 


lioso  lap  so  many  good  things  fall? 
'hy  not  back  a  horse  named  after 
111?  Besides,  was  not  Buchan  third 
vourite? 

I  was  making  a  noto  of  Buchan's 
aims,  when  a  man  with  a  Thermos 
isk  lashed  to  his  side  began  to  praise 
ominion.  Dominion,  it  seems,  was 
lird  in  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas — 
ily  just  behind  Buchan,  who  was  just 
iliind  The  Panther.  Many  people 
lought  The  Panther  unduly  lucky  that 
ky.  A  very  different  course,  too,  at 
ewinarket  from  that  at  Epsom.  Obvi- 
isly  Dominion  must  be  remembered, 
oreover  he  was  being  greatly  fancied 
id  some  of  the  best  judges  looked  to 
in  to  win  the  Blue  Riband  for  Lord 
r.ANEr.v.  The"  fact  that  LordGLANELY 
o\v  his  own  horse  in  the  Baltic  Sweep 
as  not  to  be  sneezed  at  either,  said 
me  one.  That 's  an  omen  if  there 
er  was  one!  And  it  knocked  out 
oid  GLANELY'S  other  horse,  Grand 
wade. 

"  Well,  here's  a  tip, "cried  a  man  with 
frock-coat  and  a  straw  hat.  "  Blest  if 
vo  got  a  single  coin  left — nothing  but 
-per  money.  That  '3  good  enough  for 
e.  I  shall  back  Paper  Money." 
The  carriage  agreed  that  that  was 
s  duty.  "  Of  course  you  must,"  they 
'When  everyone  disagrees  in 
o  way  that  the  experts  do,  you  might 
well  take  a  tip  like  that  as  anything." 


Paper  Money  had  therefore  to  be  added 
also  to  my  list  of  possibles. 

"  Besides,"  said  another  man,  "  DON- 
OGHUE  rides  him ;  our  leading  jockey, 
you  know."  I  had  forgotten  to  look  at 
the  jockeys'  names.  How  absurd !  Of 
course  one  must  back  DONOGHUE. 

But  just  then,  "  Give  me  WHALLEY," 
said  the  man  with  the  asbestos  beard, 
and,  as  WHALLEY  was  riding  Bay  of 
Naples,  I  had  to  consider  him  too. 
Naples  was  a  jolly  place  and  I  had  had 
a  lot  of  fun  there.  Hadn't  I  better 
make  that  my  tip? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  about 
Tangiers  ?  I  had  had  fun  there  too, 
and  more  than  one  fellow -passenger 
had  darkly  hinted  that  this  was  a  much 
better  animal  than  public  form  pro- 
claimed. Looking  for  particulars,  I 
found  that  he  once  "  ran  Galloper  Light 
to  a  head ;  "  which  had  a  promising 
sound,  He  was  trained  at  Lambourne 
too,  and  I  like  Lambourne.  There  is  a 
good  inn  .there  and  it  is  a  fine  walk  to 
White  Horse  Hill. 

"  Well,"  said  another  man,  who  had 
been  borrowing  matches  from  his  neigh- 
bour ever  since  Victoria,  "  I  always  had 
a  feeling  for  a  Marcovil  colt.  Marcovil 
is  a  good  sire.  I  've  had  some  very 
special  information  about  Milton,  the 
Marcovil  colt,  to-day." 

MTLTON  ! — one  of  my  favourite  poets, 
and  also  one  of  Mr.  ASQUITH'S,  as  he 


said  in  that  lecture  last  week.  Yes, 
but  is  Mr.  ASQUITH  exactly  lucky  just 
now  ?  Perhaps  not.  And  did  not 
MILTON  write  Paradise  Lost?  True. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  Para- 
dise Regained.  You  see  how  difficult 
tip-hunting  can  be! 

And  so  it  went  on  and  I  emerged 
from  the  Epsom  Downs  station  in  a 
maze  of  indecision,  in  which  one  fact 
and  one  only  shone  with  crystal  clear- 
ness, and  that  was  that  whatever  won 
the  race  The  Panther  had  no  better 
chance,  even  though  it  had  been  made 
favourite,  than  any  other. 

"  Besides,"  as  one  of  the  two  men 
who  sat  on  my  knees  had  said, "  What 's 
a  favourite  anyway  ?  Very  often  a  horse 
is  made  a  favourite  by  the  bookies,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Press,  just  so  as 
everyone  will  back  it.  No,  no  favour- 
ites for  me.  Give  me  a  likely  outsider 
at  good  odds.  Look  what  you  have 
to  put  on  The  Panther  to  win  any- 
thing." 

In  the  result  I  backed — well,  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you ;  but  they  "  also 
ran." 

The  moral  of  this  story — if  it  has 
one — is  either  don't  bet  at  all,  or,  if  you 
do  bet,  draw  the  horse  from  a  hat  at 
random,  and,  having  drawn  it,  stick 
to  it.  No  one,  as  the  failure  of  The 
Panther  proves,  can  possibly  know  more 
than  you. 
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Wife.   "How  ABOUT  SEAHAVEN  FOK.  THE  HOLIDAYS?    I  HEAR  IT'S  VEUY  PICTURESQUE. 

Profiteer.    "Nox  OUR  CLASS,  MY  DEAR/  Too  QUIET— SOKT  o'  PLACE  THE  .\«rr/.;ir,v  '1:11  IHKN  c;o  TO." 


TECHNICAL   TEEMS. 

WHEN  Ernest  asked  me  to  take  a  run  in  liis  car  I  took 
advantage  of  the  invitation  because  there  are  times  when  I 
think  that  life  is  less  joyful  without  a  ear  and  that  one  day 
I  shall  slip  out  and  buy  one.  I  should  love  to  grip  the 
wheel  and  sweep  the  countryside  and  listen  to  the  soft  purr 
of  the  engine.  So  we  started  sweeping  the  countryside, 
Ernest  and  I ;  but  we  had  not  swept  very  much  of  it  before 
the  soft  purr  developed  a  kind  of  cough  and  the  car  stopped. 

Ernest  coaxed  and  petted  her.  He  tried  kindness,  while 
I  helped  him  with  sarcasm.  He  tried  hauteur  and  then 
a  little  bad  temper. 

Eventually  he  decided  to  send  for  the  local  motor 
engineer,  and  it  was  when  this  gentleman  arrived  with 
his  mate  that  I  decided  that  motoring  was  not  for  me  and 
that  I  should  have  to  fall  back  on  fretwork  or  tame  mice 
for  my  recreation. 

"Here,  Bill,"  said  Overalls-in-Chief,  "just  hold  up  the 
Ding-dong." 

His  mate  did  as  instructed  and  up  went  the  Ding-dong. 

"  Now  hand  me  the  Doo-dal,"  he  went  on  ;  "  and  while  I 
tune  up  the  old  Jig-jig  you  get  the  Pipety-pip  and  clean 
it  out. 

"  Now  get  the  Tick-tick  and  just  give  me  a  tap  here 
with  the  Ooh-jah,  while  I  give  the  Thing-a-me-tight  a 
couple  for  his  nob. 

"  See  that  ?  "  he  shouted  at  me.  "  Would  you  believe  it  ? 
Easy  as  winking.  See,  it  was  like  this.  The  What  's-a- 
name  here,  as  kept  the  Tiddley-um-tum  in  place,  was  sort 


of  riding  on  the  Squeak-box,  so  as  the  Tiddley-om-pom  an 
the  other  Jigger  sort  of  gave  the  half-seas-over  to  th 
Thing-a-me-bob  and  missed  the  Rum-ti-tuin.  Simple,  am' 
it,  Guv'nor  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "quite  simple." 

But  I  have  decided  to  give  up  all  idea  of  buying  a  car. 
should  never  learn  tfce  language. 


LITTLE   GREY   WATER. 

LITTLE  Grey  Water,  my  heart  is  with  you 

In  the  loop  of  the  hills  where  the  lone  heron  feeds, 

Where  your  cloak  is  a  cloud. with  a  lining  of  blue, 
And  your  lover  a  wind  riding  over  the  reeds. 

Little  Grey  Water,  I  know  that  you  know 

What  the  teal  and  the  black  duck  are  dreaming  at  nooi 
And  the  way  of  the  wistful  wild  geese  as  they  go 

Through  ttie  haze  of  the  hills  to  keep  tryst  with  th 
moon. 

Little  Grey  Water,  folk  say  and  they  say 

That  the  homing  hill-shepherd,  benighted,  has  heard 

A  song  in  the  reeds,  'twixt  the  dawn  and  the  day, 
That  was  never  the  song  of  a  breeze  or  a  bird. 

But  I  know  you  so  silent,  so  silent  and  still, 

And  so  proud  of  your  trust  that  you  '11  never  betray 

What  the  fairies  that  gather  from  Grundiston  Hill 
Tell  the  stars  before  morning  to  witch  them  away. 

W.  H.  0. 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  June  2nd. — The  Lords  sel- 
dom sit  die  Linue,  and  were  perhaps 
^  what  humbler  folk  call  "rather 
Mondayish  "  at  being  summoned  from 
their  week-end  pleasaunces  to  put 
tin;  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill 
through  its  final  stages.  Anyhow 
they  developed  some  eleventh  -  hour 
criticisms.  The  sad  case  of  the  Belfast 
\VakT  Commissioners  attracted  Lord 
Si  TAUT  or  \YORTI.KY.  There  are  fif- 
teen of  them — one  each  for  the  existing 
wards.  But  under  the  Bill  Belfast  is 
to  bo  divided  into  ten  wards;  and  fif- 
teen into  ten  won't  go,  even  in  Ireland. 
Lord  PEKL  considered  that  while  Lord 
Sri  "ART'S  arithmetic  was  impeccable 
his  fears  were  exaggerated.  If  Belfast 
(iiinks  its  whiskey  neat  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  Water  Commissioners. 

In  the  Commons  Members  were  dis- 
appointed to  learn  from  Sir  AUCKLAND 
(ii:ni)KS  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  time 
when  railway-fares  would  be  reduced 
to  the  amount  printed  on  tho  tickets. 
Nor  were  they  much  consoled  by  his 
promise  to  consider  the  suggestion  that 
as  the  fare  cannot  be  brought  down  to 
the  ticket  the  ticket  shall  he  brought 
up  to  the  fare.  We  should  not  lightly 
part  with  our  few  reminders  of  the 
i-heap  (lead  days  that  are  no  more.  In 
•act  it  would  be  a  salutary  thing  if 
other  tradesmen  imitated  the  "com- 
mercial candour"  of  the  railways  and 
ticketed  their  goods  with  the  pre-war 
value  in  addition  to  the  present  charge. 

There  is  a  juvenile  impulsiveness 
about  Sir  HENUV  CRAIK  which  reminds 
one  of  "  the  boy  who  wouldn't  grow 
up,"  and  may  account  for  his  keen 
interest  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Dis- 
>atisfied  with  an  assurance  of  the  FIRST 
>  OMMISSIONER  OF  WoiiKS  that  he  was 
iloing  his  best  to  get  the  War  Office  to 
clear  away  their  hutments  he  burst 
out,  "  Could  he  not  attempt  to  use 
-ome  disciplinary  action  against  the 
obstinacy,  the  stupidity,  the  slackness, 
the  carelessness  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible ?  "  Swept  away  by  this  spate 
of  sibilants  Sir  ALFRED  MOND  essayed 
no  further  answer. 

After  less  than  an  hour's  debate  the 
House  gave  the  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
EXCHEQUER  power  to  borrow  a  trifle  of 
•-wo  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  to 
-i|uare  this  year's  account,  plus  an  un- 
lufined  sum  to  enable  him  to  fund 
the  floating  debt,  now  amounting  to 
close  on  two  thousand  millions.  Even 
Sir  FREDERICK  B ANBURY  had  no  serious 
objection  to  raise,  his  chief  anxiety 
''eing  that  everyone,  and  not  merely 
the  plutocratic  holders  of  Treasury 

ills,  should  be  permitted  to  subscribe 
:o  the  new  loan.  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN 


assured  him  that  it  was  a  case  of  "  Let 
'em  all   come." 

Tuesday,  June  3rd.--  According  to  the 
view  of  Major  Woou  and  his  friends  the 


ANOTHER   VISIT— AND   IN  1!ROAD 

DAYLIGHT. 
MB.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERI-ATX. 

Mother  of  Parliaments  is  played  out. 
The  Grand  Committees  which  were  to 
have  restored  her  vigour  have  left  her 


THE   MOTHER   OF  PARLIAMENTS. 

"AM    I    liEALLY    SCFFEI1ING    FROM     SENILE 
DECAY?" 

more  enfeebled  than  ever,  and  unless 
she  devolves  a  large  part  of  her  duties 
upon  subordinate  assemblies  her  end 
is  near.  But  I  noticed  that,  although 


Ireland  was  expressly  excepted  from 
their  resolution,  most  of  them  talked  of 
little  else,  and  I  fancy  that  but  for 
Dublin  we  should  not  have  heard  much 
of  devolution. 

As  a  statesman  His  Grace  of  CAN- 
TERBURY has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  re- 
putation of  being  "  safe  "  rather  than 
dashing.  But  that  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take, for  in  introducing  the  Bill  which 
is  to  enable  the  Church  to  free  itself 
from  some  of  tho  trammels  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  State  ho  begged  his 
hearers  not  to  be  afraid  of  "  brave 
adventurous  legislation."  His  appeal 
was  quite  lost  upon  Lord  UALDAXI:, 
who  was  shocked  by  tho  terrible  possi- 
bilities of  the  measure,  and  warned  the 
PRIMATE  that  if  the  Bill  became  law 
he  would  have  signed  tho  death- warrant 
of  the  Establishment.  Coming  from  a 
Presbyterian  who  helped  to  disestablish 
the  Church  in  Wales,  this  showed  the 
heights  of  altruism  to  which  a  real 
philosopher  may  rise. 

Colonel  WEDGWOOD  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  in  the  occupied  territories 
Germans  had  to  take  off  their  hats 
when  addressing  British  officers.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
his  concern  was  due  to  any  tenderness 
for  our  foes.  On  tho  contrary,  it  was 
exhibited  out  of  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  British  officers.  Mr.  CHURCHILL 
regretted  the  inconvenience,  but  pointed 
out  that  it  had  always  been  the  prac- 
tice— even  in  Belgium — for  an  Army 
of  Occupation  to  exact  certain  acts  of 
respect  from  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  KELL.UVAY,  who  announced  last 
week  with  such  pride  that  "  the  Gov- 
ernment have  struck  oil,"  was  now  able 
to  state  that  the  oil  had  reached  a 
height  of  2,400  feet  and  was  still  rising 
steadily.  There  is  some  talk  of  inviting 
the  successful  engineers  to  put  down 
bores  at  Westminster. 

Wednesday,  June  4th. — Complaint 
was  made  recently  that  under  the  new 
Eules  of  Procedure  Members  were  ex- 
pected to  be  in  three  places  at  once.  1 
fancy  that  a  good  many  of  them  settled 
their  difficulty  to-day  by  betaking  them- 
selves to  a  fourth  place,  not  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 

There  was  anything  but  a  Grand 
Parade  on  the  green  benches,  and  the 
faithful  few  who  were  present  put  a 
ood  many  questions  "  on  behalf  of  my 
honourable  friend."  The  Front  Benches 
were  well  manned,  however,  and  Mr. 
LONG  had  quite  a  busy  time  explaining 
to  Commander  BELLAIRS  why  the  Ad- 
miralty thought  it  inadvisable  at  this 
date  to  hold  courts-martial  in  regard  to 
the  Naval  losses  of  1914.  The  House 
was  more  interested  to  hear  that  the 
Peace  celebrations  will  include  a  Naval 
procession  through  London,  and  that 
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Waiter  (at  public  dinner,  to  very  hot  and,  red-faced  diner).  "  I  'M  GOING  now,  Sm.   ANYTHING  MORE  I  CAN  GET  you?   BEANDY  OK  PORT? 
No,  Sm?    SHALL  I  GET  YOU  A  COOL  CHAIR,  SIR?" 


there  will  be  a  display  in  the  Thames 
of  war-ships  of  various  classes,  includ- 
ing, possibly,  some  of  those  captured 
from  the  enemy. 

A  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  Mr. 
MACQUISTEN'S  brief  comments  upon 
Ministerial  repl  es.  Divorced  from  their 
setting,  such  remarks  as  "  Fish  is  very 
dear ! "  (d  propos  of  Admiralty  par- 
simony in  compensating  the  owners  of 
drifters)  or  "  By  thought-reading  ?  " 
(when  the  best  method  of  ascertaining 
native  opinion  on  the  future  of  Rhodesia 
was  in  question),  may  not  sound  par- 
ticularly funny,  but,  when  delivered 
in  a  voice  of  peculiar  penetration  and 
"  Scotchiness,"  at  precisely  the  right 
moments,  they  were  sufficient  to  con- 
vulse the  Benches.  Mr.  MACQUISTEN 
must  be  careful  or  he  will  soon  be  a 
spoiled  DARLING. 


"  Cigar  smokers  will  be  interested  very  much 
in  the  likelihood  of  that  luxury  being  soon 
dearer  than  ever  ...  It  will  most  likely 
develop  into  a  habit  of  getting  the  very  last 
\vhiffff  ffffout  of  every  cigar." 

Provincial  Paper. 

The  printer  would  seem  to  be  practis- 
ing already. 


"HOW  TO  HEAR  MUSIC." 

(With  humble  acknowledgments  to  the 

critic  of  "  The  Times.") 

WE  were  grateful  to  Mile.  Snouck 
Hugronje  for  giving  us  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  Violin  Concertos  of  Prenk 
Bib  Doda  in  C  sharp  minor,  and  of  Basil 
Tulkinghorn  in  the  composite  key  of 
F.E.  The  latter  work,  we  may  ex- 
plain, is  dedicated  to  Lord  BIUKENHEAD. 
Doda's  work  is  so  rarely  played  that 
Mr.  ERNEST  NEWMAN  has  wittily  sug- 
gested that  he  ought  to  be  renamed 
Dodo.  But  let  that  pass.  Here  he  is 
abundantly  like  himself,  rich  in  self- 
determining  phrases  which  emerge  from 
a  Hinterland  of  wild  surmise,  and  tower 
aloft  in  peaks  of  Himalayan  majesty 
like  Haramokh  or  Siniolchum —  -  Mr. 
CANDLEE  must  finish  this  sentence. 

Tulkinghom  is  also  a  master  of 
transcendental  effects,  and  as  relentless 
in  pushing  home  his  points  as  Mr.  SMIL- 
LIE  when  examining  a  duke  before  the 
Coal  Commission.  But  he  is  not  always 
to  be  trusted.  He  lacks  the  architec- 
tonic faculty.  In  between  the  clusters 
of  clear-cut  phrases  there  are  too  many 


nebula:  of  gaseous  formation  and 
type,  which  deflect  the  orbital  move- 
ment of  his  essentially  electronic  melody 
and  impair  its  impact  on  the  naked  ear. 

But  when  Mile.  Snouck  llugronje 
plays  you  forget  all  about  self  •deter- 
mination, syndicalism,  guild -control, 
proletariats,  sunspols  and  even  Mr. 
SMILLIE.  If  you  are  a  poet,  and  we 
arj  all  poets  nowadays,  you  <l 
yourself  into  a  punt  on  the  Sonning 
backwater,  wondering  if  the  summer 
was  ever  so  amazing  before,  nearly 
being  shipwrecked  on  a  sandy 
startling  moorfowl  or  it  may  \:< 
chicks,  sending  a  frisson  into  the  fritil- 
laries,  losing  and  regaining  your  punt- 
pole,  always  believing  that  the  next 
bend. —  Mr.  FILSON  YOUNG  must 
really  finish  the  sentence. 

If  you  are  a  musician  and  an  occultist 
you  will,  by  due  concentration  of  your 
pineal  gland  and  pituitary  bod\ 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  HAWKER  to  astral 
altitudes  immune  from  all  mundane  dis 
quiet.    You  will  notice—        However, 
this  is  best  left  to  Mr.  CYRIL  Scon 
or  Sir  RABINDBANATH  TAOOUE  < 
OLIVER  LODGE.    But  if  you  are  a  mere 
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er  you  will  listen  and  he  thankful. 
5ut  if  you  never  go  to  concerts  you 
,ill  still  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  the 
,'e\v  Criticism,  to  attain  to  an  ecstasy 

preciation  far  greater  than  if  you 
ad  relied  on  the  crude  medium  of 
nses. 


HE  CONSCEIPTION  OI'  BRAINS. 

l'i;'><;i<i:ss  OK  THE  COMMISSION. 
run  Literary  section  of  the  Nation- 
Nation  Commission  met  last  Friday. 
cfore  evidence  was  taken  the  Chair- 
Mr.  ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  said  that 
ir  Report  must  he  delivered  in  less 
inn  a  week  the  Commission  had  de- 
ded  not  to  summon   Lord    MOUI.EY, 
itosKBi-.RY  or  Mr.  THOMAS  HARDY, 
it  hoped  in  the  few  days  still  available 
•ir  the  evidence   of    Sir  THOMAS 
U.L   CAINI.;,    Lady    WARWICK,    Mrs. 
\v,     Mr.     SPACKMAN     and     Mr. 
IILLIE. 

KinvAun  MAKSH  read  an  interest- 
port  on  the  State  Remuneration 
i.     lie   was   of    opinion    that 
if  they  could  be  shown  to  he  of 
il  ic  Georgian  brand,  ought  to 
ure;l    a  reasonable    salary   quite 
-olive  of  the  views    which   they 
•  ii.     They   must    never   be   ex- 
to    glorify    or    approve    of    the 
KI.I.OU  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,  but 
be  perfectly  free  to  criticise  or 
him.      No   attempt   should   be 
:o  impose  any  metrical  constraint 
ir  verse.     But  lie  thought  it  de- 
that  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
;o  the  notice  of  the  public  a  State 
MII  .should  be  appointed  to  pro- 
\ie   suitable    introductions    and    bio- 
j-iphical  details.     He  also  advocated 
t  •  multiplication  of  poetry  tea-shops, 
\  ere  pure  China  tea  and  wholesome 
aifeotionery  should  bo  supplied  gratis 
t  all   poets   whose   works   had   been 
.iralily  noticed  in  The  Times  Liter - 

iilcnu-nt. 

L'lieCiiAiuMAN.  What  is  your  idea  of 
:  iniiiiniuin  wage  for  poets? — In  view 
a  he  present  purchasing  power  of  the 
1  ereign  I  should  put  it  at  eight  hun- 
d  pounds  a  year.  Modern  poets  re- 
j  -  an  extra  amount  of  nourishment, 
1  ng  to  the  nervous  strain  involved  in 
P  iluction,  and  their  requirements  in 
i  matter  of  dress  are  often  difficult 
''isly.  I  understand  that  the  price 
wandals  has  gone  up  two  hundred 

Ir.  CHARLES  GAHVICE,  the  next  wit- 
i'd  that  he  did  not  think  the 
1    uy   quality   of    novels    would    be 
warily   improved   by    uationalisa- 
Speaking  for  himself  he  did  not 
t  would  affect  his  output.     But 
;te  took  over  this  industry  it 
Id  be  liberal   in    affording  novel- 


\ 


N-iece.  "  BUT  AREN'T  YOU  GOING  TO  GIVE  THAT  NICJ:  POKTEII  A  TIP,  AUNTIE  '?    HE'S 

AN    OLD   SOLDIER." 

Aunt.  "EXACTLY,  MY  DEAR.     MUCH  TOO  POLITE  TO  BE  UNPLEASANT  TO  ONE." 


producers  facilities  for  obtaining  fresh 
material,  local  colour,  etc.  At  all  costs 
the  output  of  salubrious  and  sedative 
fiction  must  be  maintained  if  only  as 
an  antidote  to  the  subversive  and  revo- 
lutionary literature  now  freely  dissem- 
inated among  the  proletariat. 

COLONEL  WEDGWOOD.  How  do  you 
expect  a  workman  earning  only  three 
pounds  a  week  to  afford  seven  shillings 
for  every  novel  that  he  buys  ? — Person- 
ally I  should  like  to  see  the  cost  reduced, 
but  I  understand  that  if  the  price  of 
novels  were  fixed  at  one  shilling  it 
would  involve  the  State  in  an  expendi- 
ture of  ten  million  pounds  annually, 
even  with  the  present  reduced  output 
of  novels,  which  has  fallen  during  the 
War  to  little  over  twenty  million  tons. 
Mr.  HAROLD  BEGBIE  declared  himself 
whole-hearted  supporter  of  nation- 


alisation. There  was  something  extra- 
ordinarily uplifting  in  the  notion  of  con- 
secrating one's  talents  to  the  State. 
Publishers  were  too  often  callous  in- 
dividualists. Here  one  would  be  work- 
ing for  humanity.  If  his  interview 
with  the  KAISER  had  been  issued  under 
State  sanction  he  believed  that  the 
Peace  would  have  been  signed  months 
sooner.  ' 

Official  Candour. 

"  TELEGRAPHIC  NOTICE. 
Public  is  hereby  informed  that  delays  to  and 
from  oflices  in  Punjab  are  normal." 

Same  here.  I'ldian 


Our  Veterans. 

"  London  Rifle  Brigade,  40  strong,  of  the  1st 
Battalion,  which  went  out  in  1814,  arrivnl  in 
London  from  France  at  mid-day  yesterday." 

Daily  Paper. 
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A    ROYAL    INTERVIEW. 

"  SOMEONE  to  see  you,  Miss." 

Thus  Mary  at  about  nine  o'clock  on 
an  April  evening  at  the  door  of  my  tiny 
sitting-room.  ' 

There  was  a  strange  little  quiver  in 
her  voice. 

Mary  is  so  extremely  well  trained, 
and  so  accustomed,  moreover,  to  queer 
visitors  at  the  flat,  that  I  looked  up  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes  ?  "  I  said.    "  Is  it  a  lady  ?  " 

Mary  did  not  reply  immediately  ;  she 
seemed  half-dazed. 

"Is  it  a  lady?"  I  repeated  a  little 
sharply.  My  usually  imperturbable 
parlourmaid  appeared  to  have  taken 
leave  of  her  senses. 

"  She  said  she  was  a  queen,  Miss,' 
she  gasped. 

At  that  moment  the  visitor,  evidently 
grown  tired  of  waiting,  calmly  floated 
in  through  the  half-open  door  and 
settled  down  gracefully  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  gold  cushion  lying  on  the  end 
of  the  Chesterfield. 

Fortunately  I  grasped  the  situation 
at  once. 

"  Thank  you,  Mary,"  I  said,  with 
what  I  now  feel  to  have  been  most 
commendable  coolness  in  the  entirely 
unprecedented  circumstances  ;  "  I  will 
ring  if  I  want  tea  later." 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  the 
still  gasping  Mary  I  turned  apologeti- 
cally to  my  visitor. 

"  I  'm  so  sorry,  your  Majesty,"  I  said. 
"You  see,  my  maid  was  not  unnatur- 
ally a  little  surprised — 

"  It 's  quite  all  right,"  said  the  Fairy 
Queen  graciously ;  "  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  mind  my  coming  in." 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  only 
too  delighted.  Won't  you  come  nearer 
the  fire  ?  " 

She  looked  down  at  the  cushion  on 
which  she  was  sitting,  then  she  looked 
up  at  me  and  smiled. 

"  1  don't  like  to  leave  it,"  she  said  ; 
"  it 's  so  pretty."  And  she  stroked  the 
soft  gold  stud  with  her  tiny  hand. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "and  your  lovely  frock 
goes  with  it  so  beautifully.  But  how 
would  this  be?" 

I  stooped,  gently  lifted  the  cushion 
with  its  delicate  burden  and  put  it 
down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire. 
"There— how  is  that?" 

"That's  delightful,"  said  the  Fairy 
Queen.  "I'm  so  glad  you  like  my 
frock,"  she  went  on.  "  Paris,  of  course. 
That  is  to  say,  the  idea  came  from 
there.  My  own  people  did  the  actual 
making.  After  all,  no  one  can  touch 
the  French  when  it  comes  to  real  chic. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

I  acquiesced.  Oh,  yes,  Paris  was 
certainly  the  best. 


"  But  I  didn't  come  here  to  discuss 
clothes,"  sa;d  my  visitor.  She  made  a 
quick  movement  and  leaned  sudclenlj 
forward  on  the  cushion,  her  delicate 
golden  head  supported  on  her  slendei 
hand.  "Do  you  know  the  Editor  oi 
Punch  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

I  hesitated.  "  I  can't  exactly  say 
that  I  knoir  him,"  I  said. 

The  Fairy  Queen  looked  very  dis- 
appointed. 

"  Oh, dear,  then  I  'in  afraid  it 's  no  good. 
I  thought  you  'd  be  sure  to  know  him.' 

"But  although  I  don't  know  him 
personally  I  am  in  communication 
witli  hini,"  I  said.  "  Perhaps — 

She  brightened  up  a  little. 

"  I  suppose  you  could  write,"  she 
said  ;  "  though  of  course  it  would  be 
far  better  to  see  him." 

"  It 's  about  that  cover,"  she  went 
on.  I  looked  at  her  blankly. 

"The  cover  of  Punch,  you  know." 

Vague  pictures  of  Mr.  Punch  sur- 
rounded by  little  dancing  figures,  an 
easel,  Toby,  a  lion — surely  there  was 
a  lion  somewhere — flitted  across  my 
mind.  What  on  earth  had  the  cover  of 
Punch  got  to  do  with  the  Fairy  Queen  ? 

I  went  over  to  the  little  table  where 
lay  the  latest  copy,  and  came  back  wit! 
it  in  my  hand  and  knelt  down  on  the 
floor  near  the  cushion. 

The  Fairy  Queen  came  close  to  me 
and  peered  over  the  edge  of  the  paper. 

"  Look  at  the  fairies,"  she  said, 
pointing  with  a  tiny  indignant  finger. 
"Look  at  them.  They're  most  dread- 
fully old-fashioned.  Nobody  in  fairy- 
land looks  in  the  least  like  that  now." 

I  looked.  Certainly  the  little  figures 
nad  rather  an  early-Victorian  air  about 
them. 

"Of  course  we  should  never  dream 
of  being  tremendously  fashionable  or 
.inything  of  that  kind.  I  would  not 
:or  one  moment  think  of  allowing  any 
of  my  court-ladies  to  cut  their  hair 
short,  for  instance,  or  to  wear  one  of 
hose  foolish  hobble  skirts;  but  nobody, 
nobody  could  accuse  us  of  being  dowdy. 
Mow  tell  me,  have  you  ever  seen  one  of 
us  looking  like  that,  or  like  that  ?  " 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure,"  I  said,  not 
without  hesitation,  for  she  was  by  way 
of  being  rather  an  autocratic  and  im- 
perious little  person  and  I  was  the  least 
ittle  bit  afraid  of  her—  "  are  you  quite 
sure  that  they  are  fairies?  " 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  she  replied 
quickly.  "  What  else  could  they  be  ? 
Naturally  Mr.  Punch  would  have  fairies 
all  round  him.  He  loves  us.  You  have 
10  idea  how  much  we  have  in  common." 

I  didn't  reply  at  once.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  staring  at  the  familiar  design. 

"They  haven't  any  wings,"  I  said, 
still  rather  doubtfully,  "except  this 
one  at  the  bottom." 


But  the  Fairy  Queen  was  very  decided 
indeed.  "  All  fairies  don't  have  wings," 
she  said  ;  "  and  with  regard  to  that  par- 
ticular one  at  the  bottom,"  she  glanced 
a  little  superciliously  at  the  buxom  lady 
with  the  trumpet,  "  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  isn't  a  fairy  at  all.  I  don't 
quite  know  what  she  is,  an  angel  per- 
haps, but  not  a  fairy,  certainly  not  a 
fairy.  But  the  others  are,  of  course." 
She  glanced  at  rno  a  little  defiantly 
with  her  bright  eyes.  "Surely,  my 
dear,  I  ought  to  know  a  fairy  when  1 
see  one.  At  the  time  when  these  were 
done  they  were  perfectly  all  right ;  tlie\ 
only  want  bringing  up  to  date,  like  the 
pictures  inside,  that 's  all.  Now  you 
will  see  whether  you  can  do  anything. 
won't  you?  " 

It  was  difficult  to  refuse,  but  I  didn't 
feel  very  hopeful. 

"I'll  try,"  I  said.  "I'll  write  t< 
the  Editor;  but  I'm  afraid  it's  not 
very  likely  that  he  will  do  anything  ii 
the  matter.  You  see  the  cover's  beei 
like  that  for  years  and  years.  Almost 
ever  since  Punch  began.  It 's — well 
it 's  part  of  the  Punch  tradition.  \Ve 
all  love  it.  Nobody  would  like  to  set 
it  altered  ;  it  wouldn't  seem  the  same 
thing." 

The  Fairy  Queen  was  busy  with  her 
cloak  and  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
what  I  was  saying, 

"  Won't  you  stay  a  little  longer  and 
have  some  tea  or  something  ?  "  I  begged. 

Sho  shook  her  head. 

"  A  chocolate?  " 

She  smiled.  "  I  can't  resist  a  choco- 
late," she  said.  She  took  a  very  litfck 
one  and  nibbled  at  it  daintily,  flitting 
about  the  room  meanwhile  and  chatter- 
ing away  in  the  friendliest  fashion  ii 
her  tiny  high  voice. 

"I  must  go,"  she  said  at  last.  "J 
have  enjoyed  it  so  much.  May  I  conn 
again  some  day?  I  should  love  t< 
some  again."  .  .  . 

I  went  out  with  her  into  the  littli 
lobby  and  down  the  stairs,  and  stooc 
at  the  hall  door  to  watch  her  go. 

<;  Now  don't  forget,"  were  her  las 
words  as  she  floated  out  into  the  niglit 
'  Tell  him,  tell  him.  exactly  what  \vt 
really  look  like." 

"  I  can't,"  1  called  after  her  despci 
ately ;  "  I  can't." 

But  she  had  already  disappeared  ii 
;he  soft  haze.     I  went  slowly  up  tli< 
stairs  and  back  to  my  quiet  room  am 
he  dying  fire. 

"  I  can't,"  I  said  again.  "  I  onl 
wish  I  could."  R.  F. 


'Bandsmen  Wanted  for  Municipal  '• 
Solo  Cornet  and  others.  Work  found  for 
ayer,  carpenter,  painter  and  paperhani 
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THE    LURE    OF    THE    LAND. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  THKUK   WAS   A 
MAN    WHO   NOUGHT  A   FARM    - 


— BECAUSK  AN  OPEN-AIR  LU'U 
APPEALED  TO  HIM  — 


—AND  BECAUSE    IT  MADE   ONE 
ONE'S  OWN   MASTEIt — 


—BECAUSE,    MOREOVER,    HE   WAS 
FOND  OP  ANIMALS— 


-AND  ALSO  BECAUSE  ANY  AMOUNT  OF  EXPERT  OPINION   WAS 
ALWAYS  AVAILAJLE  IN  CASES  OF  DOUBT — 


T  & 

rt 


—BECAUSE,  AGAIN,  THE  ELEMENT  OF 
UNCERTAINTY  GAVE  SUCH  A  CHARM 
10  IT— 


— AND,  FURTHER,  BECAUSE  CERTAIN- 
SECTIONS  WERE  BOUND  TO  BE  PRO- 
FITABLE— 


— IN  ADDITION  BECAUSE  UP-TO- 
DATE  APPLIANCES  MADE  EVERY- 
THING SO  EASY— 


BECAUSE,  IN  PARTICULAR,   IT  TOOK  ONE  BACK  TO  NATURE, 
ANI>  HELPED   ONE  TO  AN  UNDERSTANDING  Otf 
NATURAL  LAWS- 


'—AND, LASTLY,  BECAUSE,  AFTER  ALL,  OXB 
COULD  ALWAYS  GET  RID  OF  THE  BEASTLY 
THING. 
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THE    MURMANSK   MOSQUITO. 

My  particular  interest  having  been 
aroused  by  descriptions  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  English  Press  of  the 
Murmansk  mosquito,  I  made  a  point, 
on  my  arrival  in  North  Eussia  with 
the  Belief  Force,  of  collecting  further 
data  from  officers  whose  experience 
entitles  them  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  habits  of  the  local  fauna. 

From  them  I  have  gathered  some 
curious  information  which  should  in- 
terest even  those  whose  enthusiasm  for 
the  phenomena  of  natural  history  is 
normally  but  languid,  and  cannot  fail  to 
intrigue  not  only  the  entomologist  but 
also  the  big  game  hunter,  who  would 
find  it  well  worth  his  while  to  observe 
and  study  the  tactics 
of  this  sagacious  and 
formidable  insect. 

Judging  from  the 
evidence  at  my  com- 
mand the  true  Mur- 
mansk mosquito  is 
considerably  larger 
and  fiercer  than  the 
Archangel  variety, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the 
genial  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Both 
types  are  however 
sufficiently  ferocious, 
and,  save  when  ren- 
dered comatose  by  ex- 
cess of  nutrition,  will 
attack  human  beings 
without  provocation. 
The  female  of  the 
;pecies,  if  disturbed 
while  accompanied  by 
her  young,  will  invari- 
ably charge  with  such 
rury  that  only  by  an 
exceptional  combina- 
iion  of  skill  and  cour- 
age can  she  be  driven 


As  evidence  of  the  determination  of 
their  attacks,  veterans  of  this  front 
have  pointed  out  to  me,  in  the  walls  of 
local  buildings,  massive  timbers  which 
have  been  scarred  and  splintered  by 
the  teeth  and  claws  of  these  monsters, 
emboldened  by  hunger  and  incensed 
by  resistance. 

The  peculiar  ferocity  of  the  mosquito 
of  these  high  latitudes  is,  of  course,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  brevity  of  its  actual 
life.  Immured  throughout  the  pro- 
longed winter  within  its  icy  sarcopha- 
gus, it  is  not  released  before  the  middle 
of  June,  while  the  premature  severity  of 
August  rapidly  lowers  its  vitality.  Such 
is  its  offensive  spirit  during  the  first 
relaxation  of  wintry  rigour  that  it  is 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  for  anyone 


Author.   "YOU   KEMEMBEB  S1Y  LAST  BOOK?" 
Artist.   "THE  ONE   I  ILLUSTRATED ?" 

Author.  "YES.    WELL,  SIB  BARNES  STOBMEB  WANTS  ME  TO  DBAMATISE  IT  FOB 
HIS  UBXT  WEST-END  PEODUCTION." 

Artist.  "I  SAY!    THAT'S  SPLENDID.    I  MUST  BEAD  IT." 


off.  The  shrill 
and  vibrating  cry  of  the  Eussian  mos- 
quito as  it  swoops  to  the  attack  is,  I  am 
assured,  qualified  to  shake  the  fortitude 
of  even  experienced  troops. 

So  surprising  are  some  of  the  current 
stories  of  the  size,  strength  and  agility 
of  these  dreaded  carnivora  that  one 
would  suspect  their  veracity  were  they 
not  vouched  for  by  military  and  naval 
officers,  and  supported  by  such  concrete 
-svidence  as  that  of  the  local  architec- 
>ure.  The  houses  are  almost  univer- 
sally constructed  of  substantial  logs, 
undoubtedly  for  the  reason  that  brick- 
work would  be  more  easily  displaced 
jy  the  furious  assault  of  the  mosquito, 
vhich  usually  hunts  in  droves,  packs 
>r  swarms,  and  has  been  known  to 
urround  and  make  concerted  attacks 


gun.  It  is  proposed  to  detail  certain 
anti-aircraft  batteries  to  deal  with  high- 
flying swarms,  while  a  young  friend 
of  my  own,  who  was  with  a  special 
company  of  the  E.E.  in  France,  is  pre- 
pared to  design  a  haversack  projector 
for  issue  to  all  ranks.  But  against  this 
it  is  urged  by  those  familiar  with  North 
Eussian  towns  in  summer  that  nothing 
of  such  a  nature  can  materially  damage 
the  moral  of  the  local  mosquito. 

Thrilling  stories  are  told  of  escapes 
from  these  dangerous  brutes.  A  senior 
officer  of  notoriously  full  habit  of  body, 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
immense  specimens,  was  by  them  sur- 
rounded in  his  office,  and  rescued  only 
just  in  time  by  the  gallant  efforts  of  an 
allied  fatigue  party  which  the  besieged 
~  officer  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  detail 
over  the  telephone. 
While  awaiting  (or 
pending)  their  arrival 
he  passed  through  a 
period  of  mentalagony 
(which  has  left  un- 
mistakable marks  up- 
on him)  as  he  listened 
to  the  roar  of  their 
wings  and  the  crunch- 
ing of  their  fangs  upon 
the  outer  timbers,  or 
fixed  his  fascinated 
gaze  upon  the  sweep 
of  their  antennae  under 
the  front  door,  v. 
they  were  trying  fora 
purchase  in  order  to 
force  an  entry. 

On  anotheroccasion 
a  patrol  which 
attacked  by  a 
swarm  was  only  saved 
by  the  savoir  fa  ire  of 
its  commander,  who 
ordered  his  men  each 


was 


to  walk  about  alone,  for  naturally  the  to  ward  off  the  rush  of  the  hungry  insects 
mosquito  which  the  sunshine  has  just  with  a  ration  biscuit  held  out  to  them 
liberated,  fasting  and  impatient,  will  at  arm's  length.  In  their  impetuous 
make  a  determined  effort  to  partake  of  ferocity  the  creatures  blindly  snapped 
the  first  likely  repast  whicli  presents  ,  at  the  biscuits,  with  the  result  foreseen 
itself.  Single  newly-thawed  specimens  by  the  experienced  leader ;  the  swarm, 
have  been  known  to  lie  in  ambush  by  with  every  appearance  of  complete  de- 
frequented  paths  and  fall  upon  lonely  moralisation,  broke  and  fled,  several 
wayfarers  with  the  desperate  courage  being  weakened  by  the  fracture  of  their 
of  starvation.  I  am  credibly  informed  mandibles  and  falling  an  easy  prey  to 
that,  if  duty  necessitates  an  unescorted  the  bayonets  of  the  exultant  patrol, 
journey  at  this  season,  it  is  a  wise  pre-  With  its  naturally  ardent  tempera- 
caution  to  provide  oneself  with  several  ment  irritated  by  months  of  bitter 
joints  of  reindeer  flesh,  which,  in  the  cold,  its  constitutional  hunger  aggra- 
event  of  attack  by  mosquitoes,  may  be  vated  by  a  prolonged  fast,  its  appetite 
thrown  to  them  and  so  effect  at  least  tempted  by  a  novel  diet  in  the  form  of 
a  temporary  diversion.  British  soldiery  well-washed  and  firm- 

The  revolver  is  of  little  service  against:  fleshed  after  years  of  Army  rations, 
this  formidable  creature,  owing  to  its  the  North  Kussian  mosquito  is  likely, 
cunning  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  j  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  to  take  "a 

m  n.n/TonT?»'^ci      XIT^-I  IT.-.     i*-«      I, ,.;  ~iT i_  i  _T  _      _•  .      i    •     i  i 
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••nut.    "NOW  THEM,   ARE  YOU   THE  FOUR  MEN   WITH  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MUSIC   I  WAS  ASKING   FOR?" 

is.  "YES,  SERGEANT."  Sergeant.  "lliOHT.    PARADE  OFFICERS'  MESS  11.30  TO  MOVE  GRAND  PIANO  TO  MARQUEE — 

SCE    500  YARDS— FOR   CONCERT  THIS   EVENING." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
THAT  audacious  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,  The 
iulyin<j  Fire  (CASSELL),  seems  to  me  to  be  marred  by  a 
ndamentally  false  note.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  WELLS  is  as 
rious  about  his  new  God  in  the  Heart  of  Man  as  he  was 
out  the  Invisible  King — I  've  no  sort  of  intention  of 
leering — but  I  c.annot  credit  him  with  belief  in  the 
Iversary,  who  by  arrangement  with  the  Almighty  (as  set 
rth  in  a  discreetly  flippant  prologue  with  something  of 
e  flavour  of  those  irreverent  yarns  invented  and  retailed 
Italian  ecclesiastics  about  Dominiddio)  visits  Job  Huss, 

0  headmaster  of  Woldingstanton,  with  the  plagues  of  his 
perate  trial.     However  I  take  it  that  the  author  was 

;xious  that  his  parody  should  be  as  complete  in  form  as 
ssible,  and,  being  rather  impressed  by  the  insouciance, 

't  to  say  insolence,  of  the  Satan  of  the  original,  seized  his 
<unce  of  bizarre  characterisation  and  "celestial  badinage" 
•  (1  let  consistency  go  hang  for  the  time.  Certainly  the 
jeological  disquisitions  of  Mr.  WELLS  are  remarkable  not 
?:  their  formal  logic,  but  for  their  provocative  quality 
;id  the  very  real  eloquence  of  detached  passages  of  the 
trnbling  argument.  In  particular,  taking  up  again  the 
of  Joan  and  Peter,  he  gives  such  a  survey  of  the 

:>po  and  glories  of  a  new  education  that  is  to  salve  the 

".'Id's  wounds  as  would  move  the  heart  of  a  jelly-fish. 

''•  \\'KLLS  has  his  own  methods  of  justifying  the  ways  of 
(jd  to  man.  He  may  be  discursive,  impatient,  rash,  per- 
ips  a  little  shallow,  but  he  has  an  undying  fire  of  his 

1  n.    lie  is  certainly  not  dull.     And  therefore  orthodox 


divines  and  pedagogues  may  perhaps  have  a  real  grievance 
against  him.  But  1  can't  imagine  any  serious-minded  man 
in  a  serious  time  reading  this  book  and  not  getting  hope 
and  courage  from  it. 

Victory  Over  Blindness  (HODDEB  AND  STOUGHTON)  is  a 
book  whose  title  gives  you  at  once  the  key  to  its  contents 
and  to  the  spirit  that  animates  them.  It  is  the  record  by 
Sir  ARTHUR  PEARSON  of  one  of  the  most  finely  successful 
enterprises  that  the  War  has  called  forth.  Everyone 
to-day  has  at  least  a  vague  idea  of  the  work  carried  on  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  "  the  biggest  individual  business,"  Sir  ARTHUR 
terms  it,  "  that  I  have  ever  conducted."  A  study  of  these 
pages  will  transform  that  vague  idea  into  wonder  and 
admiration.  Big  the  business  might  well  be  called,  since 
it  is  nothing  less  than  the  bringing  back,  almost  to  normal 
life,  of  men  apparently  condemned  to  an  existence  of  helpless 
inactivity  and  dependence.  Few  things  will  strike  you 
more  forcibly  in  this  book  than  its  practical  common-sense. 
That  and  an  unsentimental  optimism  seem  to  be  the 
dominant  notes  of  all  Sir  ARTHUR'S  effort.  Without  doubt 
the  success  of  this  has  been  beyond  measure  helped  by 
the  fact  that  the  originator  was  himself  a  sharer  in  the 
adversity  that  it  was  designed  to  lessen.  Two  chapters 
especially  in  the  book,  called  "  Learning  to  be  Blind," 
a  brief  manual  of  practical  suggestions  by  one  whom  experi- 
ence has  rendered  expert,  supply  a  clue  to  the  difference 
between  the  work  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  the  best-intentioned 
efforts  of  outside  sympathy.  Victory  Over  Blindness  is  a 
proud  and  rewarding  motto ;  this  little  volume  will  show 
how  thoroughly  it  has  been  earned. 
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I  fancy  that  Miss  JOAN  THOMPSON  had  some  design  of 
symbolism  in  the  choice  of  a  name  for  her  heroine,  Mary 
England  (METHUEX).  The  publishers  indeed  consider  that 
she  might  be  called  "Every  Woman,"  so  typical  is  she  c 
her  sex,  and  "so  like  to  the  emotional  careers  of  so  many 
English  girls  is  her  own."  Perhaps,  on  he  other  hand 
Without  disparagement  to  the  skill  of  Miss  THOMPSONS 
portTTritnre),  I  should  have  expected  the  typical  maiden  of 
Gary's  class  to  show  greater  initiative.  Many  things 
nearly  happened  to  Mary;  practically  nothing  in  her  life 
was  fashioned  by  her  own  intent.  Of  the  two  men  who 
might  have  made  her  happy,  one  didn't  propose  at  all,' and 
one  did  it  in  the  wrong  fashion.  Other  two,  who  seemed 
possibly  menacing,  both  drifted  away  with  their  evil  pur- 
pose (if  any)  unfulfilled.  I  am  wrong,  though,  in  recalling 
Mary  as  invariably  passive. 
She  was  once  roused  to  the 
action  of  destroying  the  manu- 
script of  a  novel,  in  which  the 
writer,  the  man  who  didn't  pro 
pose,  had  too  faithfully  revealed 
his  perception  of  herself.  But 
though,  as  a  reviewer,  I  may 
applaud  this  achievement  on 
general  grounds,  it  provided  no 
kind  of  solution  for  the  problem 
of  her  existence.  This  was  left 
to  be  settled,  very  much  off- 
hand, by  a  detached  iceberg, 
which  sank  the  ship  in  which 
Mary  was  emigrating.  I 
thought  that  iceberg  rather  an 
evasion  on  the  part  of  Miss 
THOMPSON.  Perhaps  however 
all  this  effect  of  drift  is  part  of 
a  subtle  intention.  I  can  cer- 
tainly call  the  book  admirably 
written,  with  restraint  and  an 
emotional  sympathy  that  im- 
pressed me  as  the  outcome  pro- 
bably of  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  scenes  and  persons  de- 
scribed. Whether  her  lethargy 
is  "  typical"  or  not,  as  a  study 
Mary  England  will  hold  you 
at  least  sufficiently  curious  to 
deplore  its  arbitrary  end. 


Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON  has 
written  a  book  which  I  find  it 
difficult  to  define.  His  publishers  and  Mr.  H.  G.  WELLS 
call  it  a  novel,  but  bits  of  a  biography  and  an  autobiography 
and  an  African  explorer's  account  of  his  travels  have  all 
somehow  squeezed  themselves  into  it,  and  for  readers  whose 
birthdays  began  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  The  Gay-Dombeys  (CHATTO  AND  WINDUS)  will  best 
justify  itself  as  a  chronique  scandaleuse.  To  penetrate  the 
thin  disguises  in  which  the  author  has  dressed  his  nota- 
bilities and  to  sort  the  composite  or  hybrid  personalities 
into  their  component  parts  should  provide  the  initiated  with 
congenial  if  not  very  edifying  occupation.  The  reader  who  is 
also  a  DICKENS  enthusiast  will  be,  according  to  temperament, 
delighted  or  outraged  to  find  that  Sir  HAKKY  JOHNSTON  has 
made  his  book  as  it  were  a  continuation  of  Dombey  and  Son. 
Many  of  his  characters  are  either  the  creations  of  Boz  or 
their  children  and  he  contrives  to  carry  on  the  interweaving 
of  their  lives  to  an  unbelievable  extent — even  when  the 
fullest  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  smallness  of  the 
world.  Florence  Dombey  and  Walter  Gay,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Gay-Dombey,  actually  survive  well  into  the  present  book, 
while  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON'S  Eustace  Morvcn,  who  tells  u» 
that  he  has  reverted  to  the  ancient  spelling  of  his  name,  is 
the  son  of  Harriet  Garker  and  that  hazel-eyed  bachelor, 
Mr.  Morfin,  who  lived  and  loved  in  Dombey  and  Son.  But 
save  in  the  chapter  describing  Eustace  Morvcn' s  appearance 
at  the  annual  dinner-party  given  by  Florence  and  Walter 
to  celebrate  the  re-establishment  of  the  firm,  Sir  HAKUY 
JOHNSTON'S  work  has  not  a  very  pronounced  flavour  of 
DICKENS.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  this  method  of  writing 
novels  will  not  become  popular.  A  series  of  sequels  to 
everybody  by  somebody  else  opens  up  an  intimidating 
prospect,  at  least  for  the  reviewer. 

Mr.   PHILIP   GIBBS   has   gathered    together,   under  the 

title  Open  Warfare,  the  Wai/ 
to  Victory  (HEINEMANN),  his 
despatches  written  from  the 
Western  front  during  the  lasl 
year  of  the  War.  Whatstrikes 
one  most  on  seeing  them  again 
in  book  form  is  the  obscuritj 
in  which  they  veil  the  events 
they  record.  They  so  shine,  as 
it  were,  with  a  luminous  mist 
that  they  seem  to  reveal  every- 
thing, yet  in  sober  truth  verj 
often  it  is  only  in  the  light  of 
later  knowledge  that  they  re- 
veal any  thing  at  all.  Congratu- 
lations, therefore,  to  Mr.Giras, 
the  perfect  war  correspondent ! 
I  defy  anyonefrom  these  papers 
alone  (apart  from  the  plentiful 
and  excellent  maps)  to  form 
anything  like  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  disaster  that 
swept  down  upon  the  British 
Armies  in  the  Spring  of  1918, 
And  yet  in  a  sense  it  is  all 
there,  gorgeously  camouflaged 
under  the  control — I  daresaj 
the  wise  and  necessary  con- 
trol— of  the  censorship.  The 
author,  watching  the  von 
moulding  of  history  with  ever) 
advantage  of  proximity,  ha> 
written  down,  if  not  much  ba« 
statement,  yet  an  amazinj; 
sequence  of  heroic  detail,  asso- 
ciated with  such  stirring  names  as  Arras  or  Givenchy  01 
Cambrai.  Curiously  enough, though  each  chapteris  intense!) 
vivid,  they  become,  through  much  instancing  of  the  same 
unconquerable  spirit,  something  monotonous,  though  nevei 
wearisome,  in  bulk.  One  trusts  that  a  future  generation  \vil 
realise  that  the  value  of  a  book  of  this  order  consists  in  its 
first-hand  record  of  such  incidents  of  valour ;  it  would  b< 
pitiful  to  have  it  hastily  assumed,  because  so  much  is  slurred 
or  omitted  to  deceive  the  enemy,  that  England  was  so  feeble 
hearted  as  to  require  her  evil  news  predigested  before  con 
sumption  in  this  manner.  It  should  be  added  that  tin 
writer  gives  us  a  good  sound  introduction  that  goes  a  lou{ 
way  to  fill  the  yawning  gaps. 


Gatekeeper  (at  castle  of  unpopular  baron— to  new  grocer's  boy). 
"You  BILLY  IDIOT!  WHY  DON'T  YOU  GO  BOUND  TO  THE  TBADES- 
MEN'S  GATE?  GOOD  THING  YOU  DIDN'T  PULL  THE  BELL,  OR 
YOU  'D  'AVE  GOT  A  'ALF  TON  OP  BOILING  LEAD  ON  TOP  OF  YOU. 
THIS  is  THE  VISITORS'  DOOR  ! " 


"GiEL  WANTED. — A  reliable  girl   for  tho  summer  months  to  g« 
across  the  Arm." — Halifax  Evening  Mail. 
To  prevent  misapprehension  we  ought   to  say  that 
western  part  of  the  bay  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  local", 
known  as  the  "  Arm." 
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PROFESSOR  THATCHEB  of  New  York 
describes  President  WILSON  as  one  of 
I  he  five  greatest  men  in  the  world. 
Sir  KRIC  GEDDES  is  anxious  to  know 
who  the  other  three  are. 

"The  Jazz  boom  is  dying  out,"  says 

.Mr.  HERMAN  DAKEWSKI,  "  but  the  next 

boom  will  be  an  Oriental  one."     There 

•  s  nothing  to  do  about  it  except  to 

bear  up.          :;:  :;: 


one  of  them  is  being  taken  to  Maine, 
U.S.A.  That  ought  to  teatfh  them  to 
be  discovered  again. 

•      "':!:" 

Incidentally  so  many  errors  have 
been  made  of  late  in  executing  people 
in  Kussia  that  in  future  all  orders  for 
executions  will  be  signed  by  LENIN 
and  will  hear  the  words,  "  Errors  and 

Omissions  Excepted." 

#  # 

* 

The  Bolshevists  have  their  trials  just 
like  human  beings.  One  of  them  last 


The  fact  that  for  some  time 

10  arrest  was  made  for  the 
I'laistow  safe  robbery  seems 

o  indicate  that  the  thieves  de- 
;ired  to  remain  anonymous. 

*     '!- 

Like  soothing  balm  from  the 
lear  old  days  comes  the  inti- 
nation  that  Sir  THOMAS  LIP- 
•ox  is  confident  of  lifting  the 
\inerica  Cup  in  1920. 

y 

I  Up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
'ress  it  had  not  been  officially 
lecided  what  new  uniform  will 
>e  designed  for  the  E.A.F. 
o  be  worn  during  the  Peace 

Celebrations. 

*  ,.* 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  has 
ecreed  that  sitting-out  places 

11  hall-rooms   must    be    ade- 
uately    lighted.       Following 
ipon  the  unauthorised  publi- 
ation   of    the   Peace    Terms, 
his  is  a  further  blow  at  secret 
ovenants.      ...  ... 

J'orty  thousand  children 
isited  the  Zoo  on  Whit-Mon- 
ay,  and  one  anxious  father 
.•ho  had  mislaid  a  couple  of 
'ifan  s  stayed  for  a  long  time 


the  reptile-house,  looking 
spiciously  at  the  swollen  ap- 
•urunce  of  the  boa  constrictor. 


*   # 
# 


"  The  people  of  London  have 
ever  understood  that  wisdom  is  not 

ncentrated  here,"  said  Sir  GEORGE 
|UNN  at  the  conference  of  Associated 
Education  Committees.  These  cheap 
neers  at  Sir  FREDERICK  BANBUHY  are 
eneath  his  notice. 

*  *  , 

The  Vicar  of  South  Acton  suggests 
mt  a  huge  prize  should  be  offered  for 
ie  invention  of  a  good  temperance 
i-ink.  We  regret  to  say  that  this  is 
ot  the  first  studied  insult  that  has  been 
ffored  to  Government  ale. 

A  new  race,  who  had  never  seen  a 
hite  man  before,  is  reported  to  have 
•"»  found  on  Prince  Albert  Land,  and 
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Small  Bagsnatcher.  "RlOHT-O,    ouv'NOB. 
WOUNDED.    I  SHAN'T  KNOCK  YER  ABAH'T." 


I    SEE     YEK     BEEN 


to  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  this 
apathy.  Full  particulars  have  appeared 
in  the  Press.  ...  ... 

The  embargo  on  the  export  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  is  to  be  raised 
almost  immediately;  meanwhile  all 
shipments  will  be  carefully  watched, 
the  stuff  being  now  nearly  worth  its 
weight  in  coal.  .,  „, 

County  Tyrone  has  a  dog  specially 
trained  to  trace  whiskey.  Several 
people  in  this  country  have 
already  offered  it  a  good  home, 
where  it  will  be  treated  as  One 
of  the  family. 

*  * 

Asked  to  describe  the  cuckoo 
the  other  day,  a  small  boy  said 
it  was  the  bird  which  put  its 
eggs  out  to  be  laid  by  another 

bird. 

%* 

At  last  an  obliging  taxi- 
driver  has  been  discovered. 
His  clock  registered  six  shil- 
lings and  his  passenger  had 
only  five-and-sixpe'nce,  so  be 
offered  to  reverse  his  engine  in 
order  to  wipe  off  the  deficit. 

*  * 

We  now  hear  that  the  auth- 
orities have  decided  that,  if 
a  child  should  fall  into  any 
lake  or  river  and  be  in  peril 
of  drowning,  any  dog  may  be 
allowed  to  remove  its  muzzle 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
rescue.  ...  ... ' 

During  the  removal  of  a  safe 
weighing  three  hundredweight 
some  burglars  last  week  used 
cushions  and  mats  to  deaden 
the  sound.  We  are  greatly 
pleased  to  note  a  tendency  to 
study  residents  a  little.  After 
all  it  is  most  irritating  to  be 
awakened  by  noisy  burglars  in 
the  house.  ...  , 


-week  was  mistaken  for  a  bourgeois-a«d 
shot.      .      .  *  * 

Civil  servants  engaged  by  the  various 
Ministries  will  in  future  be  required  to 
have  special  qualifications  for  their 
work.  We  have  always  thought  that 
this  would  be  an  advantage. 

^*  " 

Sefror  T?ERNANDEZ  denies  the  alle- 
gation that  Mexico  is  not  now  at  war 
with  any  nation.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  spread  by  jealous  rivals. 

In  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  there  is  not 
a  single  person  who  is  drawing  the 
unemployment  donation.  There  seems 


cc 


The  No-Treating- Order  was  revoked 
on  June  4th,  and  it  is  generally  expected 
that  this  date  will  be  made  an  annual 
public  holiday  in  Scotland. 


There  was  an  impenitent  duke 
Who  would  hot  submit  to  rebuke — 

Not  even  from  SMILLIE, 

But  called  him  a  wily 
Text-mongering  Bolshi-Bazouk. 

"  PERSONAL. 

M»j«r-  C.  ,  late  E.A.V.Ci,  who  is  now 

disembodied,  has  returned  to  ,  and  will 

resume  his  practice  as  heretofore." 

Yffrkshife  Obset*ver. 

Now  then,  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE  and  Sir 
ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE,  get  busy. 
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THE    BALAAM    STAKES. 

THKY  wore  speeding  along  in  the 
train  to  tlio  Dispersal  Area,  and,  having 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  achieve 
demobilisation,  were  now  absolutely 
miserable  on  nearing  their  goal. 

"  Like  to  pick  your  fancy  tor  the 
Derby,  Docker?"  asked  Jimmy  Fer- 
guson, proffering  his  daily  paper  with 
an  air  of  acute  cheerfulness. 

"Not  fer  me,"  said  Docker  Morgan 
dismally  ;  "  I  sworn  off  after  the  Batoanh 
Stakes." 

"  I  never  'card  tell  of  that  race,    said 

Jimmy. 

"  Well.it  ain'toneof  theclassicevents. 

It  were  run  over  there."  Docker  jerked 
a  thumb  vaguely  in  the  direction  of 
France.  "At  a  'Concours  Ilippique,' 
which  is  posh  for  '  Rac3  Meeting.'  Our 
orficers  arranged  it  just  afore  our  troops 
left  the  area,  and  naclierally  fixed  it  fer 
the  most  awkward  time  fer  me  an" 
Nigger  Rolf,  being  just  between  pay- 
days. After  payin'  to  go  on  the  course 
wo  'd  only  got  live  francs  left  fer  in- 
vestment purposes.  Nigger  wanted  to 
plunge  right  away,  but  1  stopped  'im. 

"  '  No,'  aays  I  ;  'we  don't  know 
'orses,  but  we  does  know  uaules,  least- 
ways as  much  as  anyone  does  know 
mule-;.  Let  's  scoop  on  this.' 

"'An'  I  showed  'im  the  programme, 
which  said  :  — 

"  *5.30.  —  THK  BALAAM  STAKKS. 
For  Government  Mules  ridden  or  driven 
by  British  N.C.O.'s  and  men  during  the 
War.' 

"  We  walked  round,  the  course  an' 
tumbled  acrost  Ping  Brown,  got  up  «;;</ 


"'Aw-aw,  Donogbue,'  says  I,  'is  it 
worth  while  backing  you  for  a  cool  thou 
for  the  Balaam  ?'' 

"  '  Well,'  says  he,  '  I'm  riding  Perish- 
ing Percy.  If  it  wus  a  clog-dancing 
competition  it  'ud  be  easy  money,  but 
beiti'  a  race,  back  any  one,  even  the 
starter,  sooner  than  me.' 

"  Then  I  met  Spruggy  Boyce,  who 
useter  drive  with  me  in  the  Umpteenth 
Field  Ambulance. 

"  '  Glory,  Docker,'  says  he,  falling  on 
any  neck,  his  top-boots  being  a  bit 
loose,  '  I  was  looking  for  you.' 

"  '  I  ain't  got  no  money,'  says  I. 

"  '  But  you  can  'ave,'  he  whispers 
I'ontidontial,  like  they  do  in  the  pictures. 
'I'm  riding  Red  Liz  in  the  Balaam.' 

"  '  Well,'  I  replies,  '  I  'in  not  denying 
that  Red  Liz  is  a  perfect  lady  ;  but 
that's  'er  trouble—  she  's  too  ladylike 
to  pass  anyone.' 

"'Docker,'  he  hisses,  'do  you  re- 
member driving  'er  one  day  down  the 
Men  in  Road  when  Frite  started  shell- 
ing?' 

'"Don't  I  just!      Why,  she  didn't 


fetch  up  till  nearly  at  St.  Omer,  and 
the  shells  lost  heart  becos  they  couldn't 
catch  'er.  But,'  I  says  regretfully, 
'  it  takes  shells  to  start  Red  Liz,  an'  we 
ain't  got  none.' 

"  '  No,  we  'avon'tgot  shells,'  whispers 
Sprn<*<*y ,  '  but  I  've  got  some  crackers  ; 
an'  if  you  sprinkle  some  on  the  course 
it 's  a  cert.' 

"  '  Right-o ! '  says  1.  '  Me  an'  Nigger 
will  see  it  through,  if  you'll  lend  us 
another  live  francs  to  invest.' 

"  Then  I  went  to  cherchay  a  bookie, 
but  I  couldn't  find  one  anywheres. 

"  '  They  don't  'ave  'em  'ere,'  says 
Nigger.  '  You  invests  at  the  sheds 
over  there— the  /'</m-  Mutual.' 

"'That's  an  insurance  company,' 
answers  I.  '  I  want  to  put  a  bit  on, 
not  take  out  a,  life  policy." 

"  '  That 's  the  place,  1  tells  you,'  says 
Nigger;  'the  Aw<:  Mutual  or  the 
Total  Liza.  If  you  don't  "urry  you 
won't  get  it  on  before  the  race  starts.' 

"  So  I  lights  my  way  through  the 
surging  mob  to  the  counter. 

'"What  odds  for  Red  Liz  in  the  five- 
thirty  ?  '  says  I. 

'• '  Jc  ne  comprmnj  pas,'  says  the  bet 
merchant,  and  before  I  could  say 
another  word  the  crowd  swept  me 
away.  I  went  back  to  Nigger. 

"'Look  'ere,  Nigger,'  says  I  indig- 
nantly, '  I  don't  like  this  way.  I  likes 
to  speckerlate  with  a  bookie — one  with 
a  wooden  leg  as  can't  run  for  prefer- 
ence— who  tells  you  what  odds  'e 's 
going  to  give  an'  doesn't  'avo  to  work 
it  out  in  vulgar  fractions  afterwards.' 

"'You  'eart-breaking  turnip!"  says 
Nigger;  '  give  mo  the  money.' 

"  'E  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  with 
a  bit  o'  card  that  looked  like  a  pawn- 
ticket. 

"  '  That 's  done,'  lie  says.  '  If  it  wins 
we  just  takes  this  ticket  an*  'e  pays 
out  on  it.  An'  now  let 's  go  an*  see  'em 
come  out.' 

"There  wus  ten  starters,  and  four 
changed  their  minds  at  the  post. 
Perishing  Percy  did  some  neat  an' 
effective  steps  that  would  'ave  gone 
better  with  music,  an'  then  stopped 
dead  to  listen  for  the  applause.  Whips 
nor  spurs  weren't  allowed  in  the  race, 
an'  peaceful  persuasion  don't  go  far 
with  a  mule ;  but  about  five  of  'em 
pursued  the  narrow  and  straight  path 
that  leads  to  the  winning-post.  A 
big  raw-boned  animal,  named  Gentle 
Maggot,  floundering  along  with  one 
foot  in  the  franc  side  an'  tother  in  the 
enclosure,  with  two  other  feet  that 
couldn't  be  simultaneously  located,  was 
leading,  an'  a  chestnut  named  Cough- 
drop  was  a  good  second.  Red  Liz  was 
flapping  her  long  ears  aw'  coming  along 
very  genteelly  in  the  rear.  When  they 
wus  nearly  level  to  us,  Nigger  whispers 


to  me  to  get  the  cracker  ready  ;  but  me 
hands  were  trembling  so  with  excite- 
ment that  I  couldn't  light  it. 

"  '  Give  'em  to  me,  you  idjut ! '  say» 
Nigger,  and  he  plunked  one  neatly  by 
Red  Liz's  ribs.  She  started,  and  Nig- 
ger plants  another  one  behind  'er. 
Then  she  put  'er  'ead  down  and  tore 
along  like  mad.  She  passed  three,  got 
level  with  Coughdrop,  passed  'er,  an' 
thirty  yards  from  home  was  neck 
with  Gentle  Maggot.  Both  Jocks  were 
whooping  like  mad,  but  just  as  every- 
one was  swearing  it  was  going  to  be 
a  dead-heat,  I  thumped  Nigger  hard 
on  the  back  an'  yelled  out,  '  We  've 
won ! ' 

"  Spruggy  ,'ad  jerked  Red  Liz's  head 
down  just  at  the  post,  an'  she  'ad  won 
by  an  ear !  " 

"  Well,  that  was  good  enough,  wasn't 
it?"  said  Jimmy,  as  Docker  finished 
his  narrative  with  a  mournful  down- 
ward inflexion  of  voice. 

"  It  would 'ave  been,"  replied  Docker; 
"only  Nigger  'ad  put  the  ticket  in  'is 
mouth  while  'e  lighted  the  cracker,  an' 
when  I  thumped  'im  on  the  hack  it 
startled  'im,  an' — 'e  swallered  it." 


SONGS    OF    SIMLA. 

IV. — MBS.  HAWKSHKE. 
HAZARDS  beset  her  social  groove; 

Dilemmas  rise — she  wriggles  free; 
Landslip  or  earthquake  cannot  move 

Her  imperturbability. 

Where  'er  she  goes  her  presence  thrills, 
And  in  her  youthfulness  there  shines 

The  everlasting  of  our  hills, 
The  evergreenness  of  our  pines. 

Hung  in  a  poise  that  knows  no  law 
The  kestrels  watch  above  the  trees, 

But  never  was  kestrel  yet  that  saw 
The  half  that  Mrs.  Hawksbee  sees. 

Rosy  and  smiling  mid  her  furs 
Along  the  Mall  her  way  she  trips 

With  subalterns  whose  worship  stirs 
The  cynic  swiftness  of  her  lips. 

When     Jakko  -  wards    her    rickshaw 
sweeps, 

The  monkeys  scamper  o'er  the  grass, 
And  breathlessly  each  rascal  peeps 

To  see  the  Queen  of  mischief  pass. 

Our  Viceroys  know  the  call  of  Fate ; 

Our  Generals  pass  nor  question  why; 
Councils  dissolve  and  Staffs  migrate, 

But  Mrs.  Hawksbee  shall  not  die. 

J.  M.  S. 

"  So  fur  from  the  wage-earning  classes  bein? 
shown  the  necessity  for  a  revival  in  our  in- 
dustry,  the  Prime'  Minister  talks  n<>. 
about   '  removing  the  sceptre  of   unemploy- 
ment.' " — Morning  Paper. 

This  will  comfort  those  who  were  afraid 
that  it  was  permanently  enthroned. 
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SmoW  Brother  (to  rejected  lover).  "BUT,  Jons,  DIDN'T  you  TELL  HER  YOU'D  I-LAYEM  FOR  ESSEX?' 


THE    POET. 

IN  a  distant  country,  afc  a  remote 
epoch,  was  born  of  humble  parents  a 
poet.  "  Born  "  advisedly,  since  the  poet 
is  always  born,  not  made.  Even  before 
he  could  write  he  composed  little  poems, 
which  he  would  recite  aloud.  The  simple 
pleasures  of  the  poor,  among  whom  he 
grew  up — intoxication, pugilism,  funeral 
merry-makings — furnished  the  themes 
of  his  verse. 

Upon  reaching  man's  estate  he  adopted 
the  calling  of  night-watchman,  an  oc- 
cupation which  provided  him  at  once 
with  a  livelihood  and  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  meditation.  It  is  to  this  period 
that  the  "  Nocturnes  "  belong. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  poet's  work 
reached  the  eye  of  the  Prince,  who, 
anxious  to  encourage  genius,  appointed 
him  to  some  minor  place  about  Court 
and  endowed  it  with  a  pension.  More- 
over, to  complete  his  happinejs  he  gave 
him  in  marriage  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished maiden,  for  whom  the  poet  had 
long  cherished  an  ardent  but  hopeless 
passion.  So,  as  by  enchantment,  the 
course  of  the  poet's  existence  was 
changed.  He  no  longer  waked  while 
others  slept.  On  the  contrary  he  seldom 
left  his  couch  until  a  late  hour  in  the 


morning,  and  when  at  last  he  rose  it 
was  often  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
a  Turkish  hath. 

Yet  in  spite  of  altered  circumstances 
he  still  remained  a  poet,  for  the  poet  is 
born,  not  made,  or  unmade.  The  tenor 
of  his  poetry  however  was  changed. 
Instead  of  the  rude  and  vigorous  sub- 
jects which  formerly  engaged  his  lyre 
he  would  now  employ  his  art  in  verse  of 
the  daintiest,  to  celebrate  flowers,  ladies' 
eyebrows  and  similar  trivialities. 

This  style  however  was  not  altogether 
to  the  taste  of  the  munificent  Prince. 
He  had  expected  something  stronger, 
something  more  in  the  grand  manner. 
So  he  consulted  a  Wise  Man,  an  adept 
in  the  ways  of  poets,  one  greatly  in 
demand  as  a  writer  of  biographical  pre- 
faces to  poetical  reprints. 

The  Wise  Man  heard  him  to  the  end 
and  replied  as  follows  :  "  Sire,  you  have 
been  ill-advised.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  happy  poet  ?  Poetry  and  prosperity 
are  incompatible.  Instead  of  trying  to 
make  your  protege  joyful  you  should 
have  heaped  sorrow  upon  him.  It  is 
well  known  that  sorrow  ennobles  a 
man  and  enlarges  his  emotional  experi- 
ence. '  Poets-  learn  in  suffering  what 
they  teach  in  song'  sang  one  of  them 
who  knew. 


"  However  it  is  not  too  late.  When 
next  he  seeks  your  Presence,  indicate 
to  him  with  that  tact  which  is  the 
birthright  of  princes  that  he  no  longer 
enjoys  your  favour.  At  the  sami' 
stop  his  pension  and  allow  him  to  taste 
once  more  the  life  from  which  your 
bounty  removed  him.  Could  you  con- 
trive that  he  loses  the  affection  of  his 
wife,  and  that  he  falls  into  a  consump- 
tion, so  much  the  better.  In  addition, 
if  it  please  your  Highness,  I  will  arrange 
that  all  his  work  is  unfavourably  noticed 
in  the  Press  and  that  calumnies  con- 
cerning his  private  life  are  circulated 
in  the  personal  paragraph  columns." 

"  Thanks  very  much,"  said  the  Prince, 
and  dismissed  the  Wise  Man  with  a 
handsome  fee. 

A  few  days  later,  wrhen  the  poet  pre- 
sented himself  at  Court,  the  monarch 
rose  from  his  throne,  took  a  short 
run  and  kicked  him  in  a  vulnerable 
part.  Breathless  the  poet  was  home 
by  lackeys  from  the  royal  presence, 
wherein  he  never  again  showed  himself. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  the 
Prince  annulled  his  pension  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  Thus  the  poet  was  thrust 
hack  into  the  cold  world. 

Now  began  a  period  for  him  of  intense 
unhappiness.  Having  lost  his  old  busi- 
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connection   he   could    no  longer 

obtain  employment  in  his  original  vo- 
ciUion.  He  had  therefore  no  alterna- 
tive to  avert  starvation  but  to  follow 
the  precarious  calling  of  a  cab-runner, 
e  events,  it  will  be  recalled,  hap- 
pened in  a  bygone  age,  before  the  motor 
superseded  tlie  horse.  Often,  after  a 
j  trail  half  across  the  town  behind 
a  luggage-laden  cab,  only  to  find  that  the 
family  kept  a  man-servant,  ho  would 
return  to  the  cellar  that  was  now  his 

<',  penniless  and  exhausted. 
Long  hours  spent  over  the  washtub, 
.0  eke  out  their  scanty  earnings,  bad 
rendered  his  wife — once  the  "  Fay  "  of 
:,he"  Love  Songs" — both  muscular  and 
-hort-tempered.  On  such  occasions  she 
.vould  lay  hands  on  the  poet  and  tin-ash 
lim  till  lie  wept.  But  throughout  all 
ie  remained  a  poet,  for  the  poet  is  born 
lot  made,  livery  tear  in  falling  turned 
.o  a  sonnet.  His  sorrows  were  trans- 
nuted  into  poems — poems  now  suffused 
\itli  the  concentrated  emotion  of  the 
niinau  race. 

Nevertheless  each  one  as  it  appeared 
vas  brutally  slated  in  the  organs  con- 
rolled  by  the  literary  adviser  to  the 
Irowri  and  himself  belittled  and  ridi- 
uled.  When,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
is  wife  eloped  with  a  wrestler,  a  flood 
f  melody  poured  from  bis  soul  which, 
onnoisseurs  have  assured  us,  ranks 
igh  amongst  the  lyrical  masterpieces 
f  the  world.  These  verses  will  be 
jund  amongst  the  collection  known  as 

Swan  Songs,"  published  posthum- 
nsly,  for,  not  long  after,  the  poet  un- 
irtunately  developed  phthisis  and  died. 

But  though  ho  was  thus  cut  off  in 
irly  manhood  his  name  will  live  for 
ver.  It  is  borne  by  a  square  in  the 
oarding-house  quarter  of  the  capital 
nil  by  a  cravat  which,  though,  alas, 
o  longer  in  the  fashion,  is  still  worn 
v-ery  Sunday  by  countless  artisans. 

His  poems  too  have  achieved  im- 
lortality.  Showily  bound  they  make 
favourite  school  prize  and  have  given 
itertainment  to  generations  of  cul- 
ired  refined  persons,  who  have  never 
\used  in  their  reading  to  give  a  thought 
>  the  author  of  their  enjoyment,  the 
.gacious  Prince  to  whose  action  they 
ye  their  emotional  treat.  His  Royal 
ighness's  reward  was  his  own  msthetic 
tisfaction.  "  By  Heaven,  this  is  more 
;e,"  he  rapturously  exclaimed  as  he 

•I  down  the  last  volume  of  the  col- 
works  ;  "  this  verse  has  got  some 

01  in  it."  And  on  the  occasion  of 
next  birthday  he  conferred  the 
mipanionship  of  a  Household  Order 
ion  the  poet's  publisher. 

•  Lord  Basil's  scratching  is  said  to  be  due  to 
•eiicss."— Dailii  Sketch. 


frequently  is. 


OUR    WEALTHY   WORKERS. 


BIED-LOEE. 
I. — THE  CUCKOO. 
THE  Cuckoo  is  a  tell-tale, 
A  mischief-making  bird  ; 
She  flies  to  East,  she  flies  to  West 
And  whispers  into  every  nest 

The  wi;ked  things  she  'a  heard  ; 
She   loves   to   spread    her    naughty 

lies ; 

She  laughs  about  it  as  she  flies: 
'•Cuckoo,"  she  cries,  "cuckoo,  cuckoo, 
It's  true,  it's  true." 

And  when  the  fairies  catch  her 

Her  busy  wings  they  dock, 
They  shut  her  up  for  evermore 
(She  may  not  go  beyond  the  door) 
Inside  a  German  clock ; 


Inside  a  wooden  clock  she  cowers 
And  has  to  tell  the  proper  hours — 
"Cuckoo,"  she  cries,  "cuckoo,  cuckoo, 
It's  true,  it's  true."  R.  F. 


"The  Silent  Service." 

"  Horace ,  labourer,  was  charged  with 

using  insulting  language.  He  was  said  to  be 
training  for  the  Navy  and  the  case  was  accord- 
ingly dismissed."— Local  Pa/wr. 

"If.  people  would  wear  the  same  under- 
clothing all  the  year  round,  and  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  thermometer  against  their 
bedroom  window  vary  their  outer  garments 
only,  they  would  never  be  inconvenienced  by 
changes  of  temperature." 

Letter  in  Daily  Paper. 

And  they  would  make  an  appreciable 
saving  in  their  laundry  bills. 
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THE    MUD    LARKS. 

"  Gurr  Jinny,"  says  T.  Atkins,  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  about  the  well- 
known  War  being  over  at  last.  Home- 
keeping  folk,  who  imagine  it  ended 
when  the  whistle  blow  at  the  eleventh 
hour  of  November  llth,  are  wide,  very 
wide,  of  the  mark.  We  have  experi- 
enced some  of  its  direst  horrors  since 
then.  Why,  at  one  time  (and  not  so 
long  ago)  we  were  without  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  itself. 

I  have  seen  hardy  old  soldiers,  banded 
like  zebras  with  wound  stripes  and' 
field-service  chevrons,  offering  to  barter 
a  perfectly  good  horse  for  a  packet  of 
Ruby  Queen  cigarettes,  or  swap  a 
battery  of  Howitzers  for  a  flagon  of 
Scotch  methylated.  Then  catne  the 
Great  Downfall.  Nabobs,  who  for  years 
had  been  purring  about  back  areas  in 
expensive  cars,  dressed 
up  like  movie  -  kings, 
were  suddenly  de- 
bussed  and  dismantled. 
Brigadiers  sorrowfully 
plucked  the  batons  from 
off  their  shoulder-straps 
and  replaced  them  in 
their  knapsacks.  The 
waste  -  paper  baskets 
brimmed  with  red  flan- 
nelette and  gilt  edging. 
Field  officers  cast  down 
their  golden  crowns  and 
crept  slowly  back  to 
their  original  units  as 
substantive  lieutenants. 

And  now  all  are  gone, 
some  home  to  England 
to  write  for  The  Times 
(Appointments  Re- 


with  sledge-hammers  to  test  whether 
they  be  really  duds  or  no. 

Although  a  very  courageous  man,  I 
do  not  linger  in  their  whereabouts  unless 
I  have  to.  I  don't  follow  their  line  of 
thought.  One  of  them  unearthed  a 
MILLS  bomb  the  other  day.  It  gave  off 
blue  smoke  and  fizzed  prettily.  When 
last  seen  he  was  holding  it  to  the  ear  of 
a  chum,  who  was  smiling  entrancedly, 
as  a  child  smiles  at  the  croon  of  a 
conch-shell. 

By  the  way,  whilst  we  are  on  the 
subject,  who  is  this  MILLS?  The 
illustrated  papers  have  shown  us  THE 
MAN  WHO  WON  THE  WAI:,  the  thousand- 
and-one  sole  and  only  inventors  of 
Tinribs  the  Tank;  their  prattle-pages 
are  crammed  daily  with  portraits  of 
war-worn  flag-sellers,  heroic  O.B.E.'s, 
and  so  on  ;  but  what  of  our  other  bene- 
factors, the  names  of  whom  are  far  more 


ANOTHER   TUBE   CRUSH. 


quired  column)  and  some  to  watch  the 
Rhine  and  see  that  it  gets  up  to  no  ir- 
regularities, such  as  running  the  wrong 
way  or  dry.  Here,  on  the  fringe  of  the 
old  battle-grounds,  only  the  merest 
handful  of  us  remain,  deserted  by  the 
field  armies,  apparently  forgotten  by 
the  management. 

It  has  happened  before.  Bob,  our 
Camp  Commandant,  swears  that  a 
battalion  of  his  regiment,  while  garri- 
soning some  ocean  isle,  got  mislaid  for 
years  and  years,  and  they  would  have 
been  there  to  this 'day,  chatting  to  the 
crabs  and  watering  the  palm-trees  with 
their  tears,  if  some  junior  subaltern 
had  not  sent  his  birthday -book  to 
KITCHENER  with  the  request  that  the 
Field -Marshal  would  inscribe  some 
verses  therein. 

Occasionally  the  boom  of  explosions 
coming  from  the  devastated  areas  tells 
us  that  our  brave  allies  the  Chinese  are 
still  on  deck,  salvaging  ammunition 
after  their  own  unique  fashion  of  rap- 
ping shells  smartly  over  the  nose-caps 


familiar  to  the  average  Atkins  than  are 
those  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  or  his  own 
Generals  ?  I  confess  to  a  great  desire 
to  behold  the  features  of  Mr.  MILLS,  the 
bombsttt*  (I  picture  him  a  benevolent- 
looking  old  gentlemati  with  a  flowing 
white  beard),  Mr,  STOKES  of  the  gun, 
Mrs.  AYKTON  of  the  gas-fan,  and  Messrs. 
ARMSTRONG  and  NISSEN,  the  butters. 
Can  no  enterprising  picture-paper  sup- 
ply the  want  ? 

But  to  return  to  ourselves.  With 
the  exception  of  the  faithful  Celestial, 
the  land  is  empty  of  human  -interest. 
The  roads  that  once  rumbled  unceas- 
ingly with  wheels  and  swarmed  with 
merry  men  now  run  bare  under  a  sad 
sky.  The  deepway  side  drains,  in  which 
our  lorries  used  to  play  at  submarines, 
now  harbour  nothing  more  exciting 
than  tadpoles.  We  are  hard-pressed  to 
find  mischief  for  our  idle  hands  to  do. 

Sherlock  the  Sleuth  keeps  himself 
in  fair  fettle  by  prowling  round  the 
countryside  and  trying  to  restrain  the 
aborigines  from  pinching  what  little 


British  material  they  have  not  already 
pinched.  Yesterday  he  came  upon  a 
fatigue  party  of  Gauls  staggering  down 
a  by-way  under  the  shell  of  an  Arm- 
strong hut.  Ho  whooped  and  gave 
chase.  The  Gauls,  sighting  the  A. P.M. 
brassard,  promptly  dumped  tho  hut  and 
dived  through  a  wire  fence.  Sherlock 
hitched  his  horse  to  a  post  and  followed 
afoot,  snorting  fire  and  brimstone.  They 
led  him  at  a  smart  trot  over  four  acres 
of  boggy  plough,  through  a  brambly 
plantation,  two  prickly  hedges  and  a 
richly- perfumed  drain  and  went  to 
ground  inextricably  in  some  mine  build- 
ings. He  returned,  blown,  battered  and 
baffled,  to  the  starting-point,  to  find 
that  some  third  party  had  in  the  mean- 
time removed  the  Armstrong  hut— also 
his  horse. 

Ronald,  our  only  remaining  Red  Hat, 
saves  his  soul  from  boredom  by  keeping 
~  all  tho  H.Q.  depart- 
ments open  and  con- 
ducting, on  his  own,  a 
brisk  correspondence 
between  them.  Astliere 
are  about  thirty  of  these 
and  ho  conducts  them 
all  himself  it  will  be 
understood  that  this 
entails  a  certain  amount 
of  movement  on  his 
part. 

Bob,  the  Camp  Com- 
mandant, spends  his 
time  trying  to  square 
his  returns  and  inter- 
viewing Violet.  Violet 
is  a  middle -aged  gentle- 
man who  came  to  us 
from  some  Labour  unit 
and  refuses  to  leave. 


He  has  an  enormous  liead,  a  walrus 
moustache,  a  hairy  nose,  and  feet  which 
flap  as  they  walk.  His  metier  is  to 
keep  the  place  tidy  and  the  incinerator 
fires  burning.  He  prowls  about  at 
night,  accompanied  by  a  large  ginger 
tom-cat,  harpooning  loose  scraps  o( 
paper.  Any  dust  he  meets  he  deals 
with  on  the  blotting-paper  principle, 
by  rolling  in  it'and  absorbing  it.  When 
his  clothes  are  so  stiff  with- dirt  that 
they  will  stand  up  without  any  inside 
assistance  from  Violet,  they  are  sawn 
off  him  and  consigned  to  the  incinerator 
and  he  is  given  a  new  suit.  Whenever 
his  back  hair  has  grown  so  long  that  it 
is  liable  to  impede  his  movements,  » 
posse  of  grooms  is  despatched  to  his 
lair  to  rope,  throw  and  shear  him  with 
horse-clippers.  Last  time  they  did  it 
they  swear  they  lost  the  instrument 
twice  and  that  two  bats  and  an  owl 
flew  out  of  his  tresses. 

He  is  allowed  out  only  at  night, 
because  the  German  prisoners  laugh  at 
him,  which  is  bad  for  his  moral  and 
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or  theirs.     Ho  lives,  lie  and  his 

<'P  in  the  chateau  woods  in  a 

ami-subterranean  cabin   be   lias 

uistructed  of  odds  and  ends  of  tin  and 

I  '-paper.     He  was  supposed  to  have 
luii  demobilised  ages  ago,  but  we  can- 

I 1  got  him  off  the  promises. 

Bob  goes  and  interviews  him  on  tbo 
sliject  about  three  times  a  day — all  to 
i  avail.  "  'Tain't  a  hit  o'  use  you 
(D)in'  an'  flappin'  them  there  paperses 
•  mo,  Mister"  (allollicers,  irrespective 
( rank,  are  "  Mister  "  to  Violet),  says 
1  to  Bob;  "you  know  very  well  I 
:  'n't  no  scholard  an'  I  won't  sign 
uliin'  I  can't  read,  even  if  I  could 
A  hich  I  can't,  bein1  no  scholard  ; 
••re's  the  end  of  it,  as  I've  told 
MI  scores  of  times  before,  with  all  due 
I'.pect,  of  course,  as  the  sayin'  is." 

lie  doesn't  want  to  go  home  and  he 
go  home,  he  says.  His  wife 
I  its  him  "  soinethinkcrool,"  he  says; 
i  fact  he  never  knew  what  real  peace 
until  war  broke  out.  Further- 
nire  she  has  been  putting  on  a  lot  of 
mscle  of  late  and  demobilisation  means 
c  tain  death.  He  is  going  to  stay 
vere  he  is.  What  with  the  ginger 
c  's  poaching  proclivities  and  the  bully 
off  he  has  buried  in  the  plantation  he 


can  hold  out  almost  indefinitely,  he  says ; 
so  there  is  no  cause  for  us  to  be  anxious 
on  his  behalf.  When  we  come  back 
for  the  next  war  we  shall  find  him  on 
the  old  stand,  ready  to  resume  busi- 
ness, he  says,  and  for  his  part  the  next 
war  can't  break  out  any  too  soon. 

The  remainder  of  Bob's  time,  as  I 
said  before,  is  occupied  in  trying  to 
square  his  establishment  returns.  Some 
time  ago  he  discovered  that  he 'was  a 
water-cart  short.  This  was  serious, 
very.  A  water-cart  is  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive item,  and  as  far  as  he  could 
see  it  would  end  in  his  having  to  make 
good  the  loss  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
which  at  that  moment  contained  ten 
centimes  and  a  corkscrew. 

However  he  was  determined  he  would 
see  what  a  little  applied  cunning  would 
do  first.  He  locked  himself  into  his 
office  a  ml  took  thought.  After  an  hour's 
violent  mental  disturbance  he  penned  a 
letter  to  the  authorities,  saying  that  his 
establishment  was  complete  in  all  de- 
tails, with  the  exception  of  one  water- 
bottle.  As,  however,  he  had  come  by 
several  superfluous  knives,  spoons  and 
forks  considerably  exceeding  the  water- 
bottle  in  value,  might  they  be  taken  in 
exchange  and  the  account  squared? 


The  Government  would  be  greatly  the 
gainer  thereby. 

Four  days  later  he  was  notified  that 
the  transaction  was  approved.  After 
waiting  till  he  was  reasonably  certain 
that  the  correspondence  was  safely  lost, 
burnt  or  consigned  to  impenetrable 
archives,  he  sent  the  following  wire: — 

"  Reference  my  K.L.217,  dated  April 
1st,  for  '  bottle  '  read  '  cart.'  " 

The  reply  came  back,  "  Noted." 

PATLANDER. 


Our  Wonderful  World. 
"Three  Geese  and    Gander,   Four  Chicks 
and  Drake ;  all  laying." 

Bolton  Evening  News. 

"Mr.  Marston,  the  President  [of  the  Police- 
men's Union]  , -stated  that  the  time  for  action 
will  arrive  after  the  tripe  alliance  at  Southport 
on  June  Ik."— Provincial  Paper. 

An  offal  prospect. 

"The  pages  were  in  the  khaki  uniform  of 
the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  lst-5th  crepe  do  chine, 
trimmed  with  cream  lace  and  blue  crepe 
dechirio,  trimmed  with  cream  lace  and  blue 
ribbons,  and  carried  directoire  silver-knobbed 
sticks,  tied  with  blue  ribbon  and  pink  roses, 
gifts  of  the  bridegroom." — Mid-Devon  Times. 

The  lst-5th  have  always  been  famous 
for  their  dressiness. 
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THE    ARCHAEOLOGISTS; 

on  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  BEACTION. 

MY  DEAR  KNOTT.-It  has  occurred  to  me  that  since  the 
closing  of  our  little  V.A.D.  depot  there  is  a  good  deal  ol 
enemy  in  Filby  without  a  suitable  outlet,  and  I  am  writing 
to  you  on  the  .natter  as  I  feel  sure  you  will  have  some 
helpful  suggestion  to  make. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  this  energy  might  be  profitably 
expended  on  the  ever-increasing  spiritual  needs  of  the  parish, 
but  I  feel  that  if  some  society  of  a  secular  character  wer 
got  up  just  now  it  would  be  helpful,   especially   to  the 
Female  portion  of  our  community. 

Miss  Timlin  has  suggested  a  Philatelic  Society,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  your  views  on  her  proposal. 
Believe  me,          Yours  ever  sincerely, 

THEODOBE  BLAND. 

DEAR  VICAR,— I  have  your  letter  and  quite  agree  as  to 
the  advisability  of  starting  some  society  for  working  off  the 
latent  energy  which  has  accumulated  since  the  demise  of 
the  War  and  the  consequent  closing  down  of  War  activi- 
ties. I  do  not  however  fancy  Philajtely  as  a  safety-valve. 
1  suppose  one  could  stand  up  to  stick  stamps  in  a  book, 
and  would  get  a  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise  in  going 
about  swapping  duds  and  duplicates,  but  generally  speaking 
it  is  a  sedentary  occupation  and,  to  my  mind,  a  selfish  one. 

As  you  ask  for  a  suggestion  from  me,  I  propose  an 
Archaeological  Society.  The  pursuit  of  Archaeology  has  this 
advantage :  it  connotes  digging,  an  aptitude  for  which  has 
been  distinctly  fostered  here  by  the  allotment  habit. 

As  for  our  objective,  without  going  further  than  Filby 
there  is  the  alleged  tunnel  leading  from  the  ruins  of  the 
nunnery  to  no  one  knows  where.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  thirteenth-century  Lord  of  Filby  had 
a  private  way  (on  the  score  of  feudalities)  to  the  Ursuline 
convent,  or  whether  the  good  nuns  had  a  back-way  to  the 
Old  Swan  for  the  conveyance  of  mead,  sack  and  such  other 
strong  waters  as  the  times  and  licensing  laws  afforded. 
But  perhaps  the  tunnel,  like  most  things,  is  controlled,  and 
a  mandamus  (which,  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
coupon)  would  be  required  before  we  could  touch  it. 

Of  course  there  are  a  mound  and  the  foundations  of  an 
old  wall  in  my  paddock  which  the  Society  are  welcome  to 
tackle.  Don't  you  think  they  would  do  to  begin  on  ? 

Yours  sincerely,        ARCHIBALD  C.  KNOTT. 

MY  DEAB  KNOTT, — Many  thanks  for  your  valuable  help. 
I  think  you  may  expect  quite  a  good  turn  up  of  members 
on  Tuesday.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  tumulus  in 
your  field  might  yield  some  interesting  archaeological  find. 
The  land  and  a  former  mansion  were  part  of  the  Convent 
demesne,  as  you  probably  know.  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall 
not  be  present  as  I  have  to  attend  the  Bishop's  Conference 
at  Braychester,  which  is  expected  to  last  a  week  or  two. 

Wishing  you  all  success  and  with  kind  regards  to  yourself 
and  Mrs.  Knott, 

I  am,        Yours  ever  sincerely,         THEODORE  BLAND. 

MY  DEAR  VICAR, — Thanks  for  yours.  I  am  very  sorry 
you  have  been  called  away  at  such  a  time. 

The  first  meeting  was  so  successful  that  a  second  was 
Jixed  for  Wednesday.  But  enthusiasm  seemed  to  flag  on 
Wednesday  evening,  as  nothing  of  interest  had  been 
discovered. 

A  few  die-hards  agreed  to  put  in  some  hours'  digging  oil 
Thursday,  when  Colonel  Stacey  and  Mrs.  Cottingham  each 
dug  up  a  Roman  bronze  coin  (both  denarii,  I  fancy)  from 
the  mound.  This  of  course  acted  as  a  great  stimulant,  and 
wo  had  a  bumper  meeting  on  Friday.  Stacey,  I  under- 
stand, intends  to  read  a  paper,  at  the  first  indoor  meeting 


of  the  society,  on  the  Roman  occupation  of  Filby-in-the- 
Wold.  Tho  mound  is  now  levelled,  and  the  wall  founda- 
tions have  all  been  dug  up  and  carted  away ;  but  the  latter 
yielded  nothing  of  interest. 

Hoping  that  the  Conference  is  going  as  you  would  wish, 
I  am,    Yours  sincerely,         ARCHIBALD  C.  KNOTT. 

P.S.— Couldn't  you  touch  up  the  Bishop  on  the  subject 
of  the  Convent  tube  ? 

DEAR  VICAR, — We   have  had   an   archaeological  strike. 
The  mound  is  levelled,  the  wall  foundations  bave  disap- 
peared, and  so  have  the  diggers.     I  am  afraid  the  Society 
ire  now  awaiting  your  return  to  give  them  a  lead.     My 
rounds,  alas,  have  produced  nothing  beyond  the  two  denarii. 
Yours  sincerely,          ARCHIBALD  C.  KNOTT. 
[Extract.] 

DEAR  BOY, — Your  mother  and  I  are  delighted  that  you 
will  be  demobbed  in  about  a  week  from  now  .  .  .  Piy  the 
way  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  can  start  making  that 
second  tennis-court  in  the  paddock  as  soon  as  you  get  back. 
I  have  had  the  remains  of  what  was  known  as  Knott's 
Folly  in  your  great-grandfather's  day  removed,  at  a  total 
cost  of  two  denarii  (which  had  been  lying  in  a  drawer  in  my 
dressing-room  for  years) ;  not  so  bad,  considering  the  pre- 
sent cost  of  labour.  But  of  this  more  anon. 

Your  affectionate  KATIIKII. 


A    CRICKET    BARGAIN. 

(Before  the  match.) 
WE  meet  as  foes,  my  James,  this  summer  weather, 

But  sterner  summers  saw  us  twain  in  league; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  have  we  stood  together 
On  Q.M.S.  fatigue. 

So,  when  (ninth  wicket  down)  to-day  I  enter 

Upon  my  tenure  of  the  crease  and  gaze 
Nervously  at  you,  having  taken  centre, 
Remember  bygone  days. 

Abate  your  skill,  so  shall  my  nerves  grow  firmer, 

Till  driving  seems  the  easiest  of  jobs, 
And  passers-by  shall  pause  and  haply  murmur, 
"  Golly,  can  that  be  HOBBS  ?  " 

Do  this  for  me,  and  you  '11  discover  later 

How  fame  awaits  the  generous  and  good  ; 
A  few  long  hops  shall  win  a  glory  greater 
Than  ever  break-back  could. 

If  for  a  ball  or  two  you  let  me  smite  you, 

Running  amok  with  dashing  bat  and  bold, 
My  Muse  shall  have  instructions  to  requite  you 
Even  an  hundredfold. 

You  shall  she  hymn  in  strains  that  do  not  falter, 

Proclaim  of  you  for  all  who  run  to  read:  — 
"  He  sacrificed  his  length  on  friendship's  altar; 
He  was  a  pal  indeed." 

FOR    THE    CHILDREN. 

AT  this  season,  when  their  own  children  are  already 
counting  the  days  that  lie  between  them  and  their  holidays, 
Mr.  Punch  appeals  to  his  kind  readers  not  to  forget  the 
greater  needs  of  the  children  in  our  elementary  schools. 
The  cost  of  sending  them  away  to  the  sea  or  countryside 
for  fresh  air  and  change  of  scone  is  constantly  increasing 
and  the  Children's  Country  Holidays  Fund  cannot  keep 
up  its  good  work  without  generous  help.  There  can  be  no 
better  way  of  making  a  Peace- offering  than  by  helpiug  to 
build  up  the  health  and  strength  of  the  new  generation. 
Mr.  Punch  begs  that  liberal  gifts  may  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Fund  at  1H,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2 
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SCENES    FROM    OUR    GREAT    FILM:     "AUDACITY    DOWN    THE    AGES." 


HICAIi  ENGINEER  MAKING  A  SUGGESTION"  TO  SlSYPJRS. 


GLADIATOR  CALLING  FOR  MOHK  ANIJ  LARGER  LIONS. 


ASCTBHT  KRITON  DEFYING  HIS  CHIEF,  AND  REFUSING 

TO  \VOAD. 


ROMAN  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER  TRYING  TO  SELL  ss1 

RAZORS  TO  THE  DKOID8. 


i 


>1T,  ABOUT  TO   UNDERGO  THE  "TRIAL  BY  COMBAT/'  OPPf.RIKO 
TO   HACK  HIMSELF  "TO  WIN  OR  A  PLACE.'1 


AMBIDEXTROUS  FLOWER-GIRL  SELLING  RED  AND  WHITB 
FAVOURS  DURING  THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSE8. 
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Milliner.  "THAT  MODEL  is  FIFTEEN  GUINEAS,  MODOM."  Customer.  "How  MUCH  WOULD  IT  BE  IP  TUB  FBATHEU  WEBB  REMOVED?' 

MVlinrr.   "  PtFTKEN-AND-A-HALF  GI'IN    AS,   MODOM.      YOU  SEE,   LAB">UH  'a  SO  DKMl." 


ON    THE    HIGH    C.'s. 

DOUBTLESS  you  have  often  heard 
Of  the  thrush,  that  gladsome  bird, 
Who  will  warble  any  day, 
Be  it  cold  or  wet  or  gray,      a 
I  suppose  her  mother  taught  her 
That  the  worms  are  fond  of  water, 
So  that  neither  sleet  nor  slush 
Bridles  that  eupeptic  thrush. 

Such  a  one  was  Johnny  Carr 
(Sub-Lieutenant  K,N.R.). 
I  have  never  caught  him  yet 
Out  of  sorts  when  it  was  wet ; 
He  will  hum  when  tempests  howl, 
Whistle  midst  the  thunder's  growl, 
And  I  've  seen  him  sing  for  joy, 
Clinging  to  a  punctured  buoy," 
While  his  gallant  T.B.'D. 
Sank  beside  him  in  the  sea. 

No  one  knows  exactly  when  or 
Why  he  came  to  call  it  tenor, 
But  the  fact  remains  he  sang 
With  a  subtle  nasal  twang 
Just  because  he  liked  to  do  so 
(He  was  Carr,  but  not  CARUSO), 
And  with  such  a  force  of  lung 
That,  whatever  tune  he  sung, 
It  was  like  a  projectile 
With  a  range  of  twenty  mile. 


j.wu,s  uuo  binriy-ursti  of  May. 
On  that  memorable  day, 
Flitting  like  a  restless  ghost 
Somewhere  off  the  Danish  coast, 
His  destroyer,  all  agog, 
Butted  through  the  c  inging  fog, 
When  for  just  a  space  the  gray 
Mists  of  morning  rolled  away. 
Ah  !  but  how  their  pulses  beat 
When  they  saw  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
Nosing  noiseless  as  a  dream 
Barely  half-a-mile  abeam  ; 
Then  the  filmy  mists  anew 
Blotted  everything  from  view. 
John,  astounded  at  the  sight, 
Sang  aloud  with  all  his  ru.ght. 

But  the  German,  seeing  nought, 
•  Only  hearing  what  he  thought 
Must  be  twelve-inch  guns  at  least 
Firing  at  him  from  the  East, 
Felt  that  it  was  time  to  hook  it, 
Saw  his  chance  and  boldly  took  it. 

Northward  fast  he  sailed  once  more 
Till  he  heard  the  Lion  roar, 
And  before  he  could  retreat  he 
Found  himself  engaged  with  BEATTY, 
Who,  as  you  already  know, 
Led  him  on  to  JELLICOE. 
There  I  leave  him,  for,  you  see, 
All  the  rest  is  history. 


^iit  uie  itjsi*  /      Weil,  uoi  quite  all; 
For  perhaps  you  may  recall 
How,  when  night  was  falling  fast, 
A  reverberating  blast 
Far  away  was  dimly  heard 
Which," the  sailornien  averred, 
Was  the  Germans  who  had  strajel 
In  amongst  the  mines  wo  laid. 

They  were  wrong.   The  fighting  over, 
Johnny's  ship  returned  to  Dover, 
And  the  sound  they  heard  afar 
Was  the  jocund  voice  of  Carr 
Singing  fit  to  burst  his  torso, 
Like  the  song-thrush  (only  more  so). 


"  ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  FUND.— At 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  on  June  11,  at  8  p.m.  Ser- 
vice dress — khaki  with  trousers — or  evening 
dress,  with  miniatures." — Times. 

The  price  of  clothes  was  bound  to  lead 
to  something  of  this  sort. 

From  an  article  on  "The  Eepre- 
sentative  Man  " : — 

"  Gladstone  and  John  Bright  alike  came 
out  of  Lancashire.  How  natural  to  fuigeine 
either  of  those  startling  ogposites  proclaiming 
with  entire  conviction,  that  when  he  saniped 
himself  he  foundthimself  to  be  a  '  Typical 
Englishman."  The  diversity  of  types  how- 
ever does  not  help  us  much." — Indian  1'ai'cr. 
True,  we  find  it  most  confusing. 
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IN   THE   SUBSCRIPTION    LISTS. 

SAINT    GEORGE    COLLECTS    FOR    MERRIE    ENGLAND. 
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THE  PUFF   UNIVERSAL. 

•  \  FatluT,"  writing  ill  The  Times  of  June 
10th,  [iroti'^ts  vi>4Mrou-.]y  against  the  cult  of 
"powdered  nosfs."] 

WIIHN  the  deadly  sky-rover 
Came  frequently  over 

And  London  was  darkened  at  night, 
Girls  powdered  their  noses 
(Or  so  one  supposes) 

As  lamp-posts  were  painted  with 

white ; 

But  now  when  full  moons 
Bring  no  bombs  or  maroons, 

1  aslc  is  it  proper  or  right '.' 

Amanda's  complexion 

Will  challenge  inspection — 

'Tis  healthy  and  rosy  and  fine; 
Bui;  she  says  that  if  powder 
Were  never  allowed  her 

Her  nose  would  infallibly  shine. 
Did  Victorian  Flossie 
Or  Gladys,  when  glossy 

Of  nose,  to  such  methods  incline  ? 
No,  they  patiently  scrubbed  it, 
Rough-towelled  and  rubbed  ifc 

I'nlil  it  was  brought  into  line. 

\\  a  have  long  been  acquainted 
With  ladies  who  painted 

To  mimic  a  juvenile  mien  ; 
But  I  M  ban  sans  compassion 
The  powdering  fashion 

When  practised  by  sweet  seven- 
teen ; 

And  I  wish  that  wise  mothers 
And  sensible  brothers 

Would  let  their  abhorrence  be  seen. 

I'm  only  "  a  father," 
Old-fashioned  and  rather 

Deficient  in  stiffness  of  spine, 
.So,  feeling  unequal 
To  facing  the  sequel, 

My  name  I  'm  unwilling  to  sign  ; 
For  the  call  for  more  powder 
(Irnws  stronger  and  louder 

From  every  daughter  of  mine, 
And  any  restriction 
Of  puffs  or  nose-friction 

Would  end  in  a  general  "  shine." 

OUR   .MOVJE-MINISTERS. 
(Deduct ions  by  a  Political  Expert.) 

admirable  plan  of  transplanting 

linisters  admittedly    doing    excellent 

'ork  in  their  departments  just  as  they 

re  settling  down  in  the  saddle,  though 

ily  commended  by  supporters  of 

"ivernment,    is    meeting    with    a 

irtain  amount  of  criticism.     Appoint- 

which  show  "imagination"  arc, 

is  urged,  shorn  of  their  possibilities 

lien  the  holders   are  ino\eJ  on  just 

i.hoy  are  beginning  to  provide  the 

iblie  with  sensation. 

Speculations  are  rife  as  to  the  ap- 

•neut  of  a  new  Minister  of  Eduoa- 


L    -    -..,_    .  .  .:_. -.          JLSi 

Vicar.  "I'M  BORRY  TO  HEAR  THAT  YOCR  HUSBAND  is  IN  GAOL  AGAIN,  MBS.  STIBBS. 
STEALING  A  WATCH,  EH?" 

Mrs.  Siibti.  "¥ES,  SIB.  BUT  'TAIN'T  'is  FAULT  THIS  TIME.  THE  MAGISTRATE  RAID 
'ISSELF  THAT  JOB  DIDN'T  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  'MEUM  AND  TOOUM,'  AN'  IN 
'IS  IGNORANCE  'E  'D  DONE  A  BIT  O'  '  TOOUMING."  " 


tion,  and  the  best  -  informed  opinion 
inclines  to  the  view  that  Sir  ERIC 
GEDDES,  who  has  occupied  his  present 
position  for  quite  a  number  of  weeks, 
will  succeed  Mr.  FISHER.  Some  experts 
however  bold  that  the  PBEMIEU  has  a 
magnificent  opportunity  for  displaying 
his  imagination  by  the  choice  of  Mr. 
WELLS,  who  is  burning  to  disprove  the 
recent  astounding  allegation  of  General 
WILSON  that  the  War  could  not  have 
been  won  without  the  Universities. 
The  chief  objection  to  Mr.  WELLS,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  cannot  be  transferred, 
because  be  is  not  already  in  office  ;  and 
this  drawback  also  operates  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  SMILLIE  and  Mr.  .BOTTOMLEY. 

In  this  context  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Lord  HEADING  (so  at  least  we  under- 
stand from  the  peculiarly  plaintive  smile 
which  he  wears  in  recent  photographs) 
is  much  disappointed  that  the  claims 


of  Mr,  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  to  the  post  of 
Ambassador  at  Washington  have  so  far 
failed  of  due  recognition.  American 
antagonism  over  the  Irish  Question  has 
not  been  conciliated  by  this  strange 
oversight.  ____________ 

Things  that  might  have  been  worded 

differently. 

From  the  official  organ  of  the  Surplus 
Government  Property  Disposal  Board: 

"  Sales  by  Auction  o£  Surplus  Horses  by 
arrangement  with  the  Food  Production  De- 
partment of  the  Bo.ird  of  Agriculture." 


"A  graud  Mahogany  Bedstead,  9J'  x  8', 
with  posts  and  testers  complete,  meant  for 
Kajas  and  Zemindars.  Can  also  accommodate 
4  middle-class  people  comfortably.  Going  for 
Rs.  000." — j<lct.  in  Indian  Paper. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  JONE.J  will  kindly  call 
the  attention  of  the  Middle  Glasses 
Union  to  this  proposed  congestion. 
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PLAYING   THE    I8TH— LAST    ROUND    OF    THE    DAY. 

"  You  FOOL,  CADDIE  !    How  CAN  I  PLAY  FROM  THAT  LIE  WITH  A.  WOODEN  CLUB  ? " 

"SORBY,    SlB.      I'VE  JUST  CLEANED  THE   IBONS." 


THE  ROOFS  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 

AT  the  meeting  held  recently  in  the 
hall  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Hatters  in  Tile  Street,  the  Chair  was 
taken  jointly  (as  in  the  old  monarchical 
days  at  Brentford)  by  the  Bishop  of 
LINCOLN  and  Mr.  AUNOLD  BENNKTT,  and 
among  the  company  were  the  SPEAKER, 
Lord  KIBBLESDALE,  Sir  SQUIRE  BAN- 
CROFT, Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  and 
Mr.  EUGENE  COHRI. 

The  two  Chairmen,  speaking  almost 
in  unison,  stated  that  the  meeting  had 
been  convened  in  order  that  the  views 
of  the  enlightened  might  be  gathered  re- 
garding the  proposed  revival  of  the  tall 
hat  or  topper.  A  recrudescence  of  this 
form  of  covering  for  the  hair  (or  other- 
wise) was  threatened  umJer  the  name 
of  the  Victory  Derby,  and  a  paragraph 
in  The  Times  announced  that  "  so  re- 
markable has  been  the  revival  in  the 
silk-hat  trade  that  old  men  who  had 
gone  into  retirement  in  the  Denton  and 
Stockport  districts  are  being  asked  to 
come  back  and  give  what  productive 
energy  they  possess."  What  the  meet- 
ing desired  to  ascertain  was  the  views 
as  to  this  revival  that  were  held  by 
those  empowered  to  offer  opinions. 

Lord  BIBBLESDALE  said   that  there 


was  no  doubt  that  a  tall  hat  was  the 
most  becoming  headgear  for  a  gentle- 
man. But  a  certain  regard  for  idiosyn- 
cracies  was  important.  No  gentleman 
should  take  without  scrutiny  what  the 
hatter  offered.  Hats  were  individual 
things,  and  as  the  character  changed 
and  developed  so  should  the,  hat.  The 
hat  that  suited  one  at  forty  might  be  a 
sad  anachronism  at  fifty.  He  himself 
had  endeavoured  not  only  to  make 
his  life  correspond  to  his  hats,  but 
his  hats  correspond  to  his  life.  (Loud 
applause.)  As  the  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds  he  wore,  as  any  visitor  to 
the  National  Gallery  at  the  present 
mornerit  might  see,  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase  on  the  left,  a  tall  hat  that 
was  slightly  lower  than  that  which  he 
wore  to-day,  now  .that  lie  had  re- 
liquished  that  responsible  and  romantic 
post.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  en- 
courage the  silk  hat  revival. 

Sir  SQUIRE  BANCROFT  concurred  with 
the  illustrious  nobleman  who  had  just 
spoken.  The  choice  of  a  hat  should  be 
the  subject  of  the  most  earnest  thought, 
even  of  prayer.  (Cheers.)  Not  only 
the  shape  but  the  colour.  There  were 
hats  that  were  black  and  hats  that  were 
white.  (Shouts  of  "  Hurrah  !  "  )  There 
were  even  white  hats  with  black  trim- 


ming. (Sensation.)  The  older  he  grew 
the  more  convinced  he  was  that  an 
Englishman's  hat  was  his  castle. 

Miss  DAISY  ASHFOHD,  author  of  The 
Young  Visitors,  said  that  she  was  all  in 
favour  of  the  top  hat.  No  one  who  had 
read  her  famous  novel  could  doubt  that. 
In  the  society  of  Mr.  Salteena  and  his 
friends  to  wear  a  tall  hat  was  always 
the  idear. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  said  that 
none  of  the  speakers  had  mentioned 
the  most  essential  desideratum  of  a 
hat,  and  that  was  that  it  should  be  too 
small.  Whether  it  began  by  being  too 
small,  or  became  in  time  too  small, 
depended  upon  tlio  wearer ;  but  there 
was  something  smug  and  cowardly 
about  a  hat  that  fitted.  It  suggested 
failure. 

Mr.  H.  B.  IRVING  said  that  he  was 
an  impenitent  advocate  of  the  soft  or 
Southern  hat.  It  was  the  duty  of  a 
hat  to  afford  not  only  covering  for  tbe 
head  but  shelter  for  the  eyes,  and  no 
topper  did  this.  A  hat  should  have  a 
flexible  brim,  which  neither  topper  nor 
bowler  possessed.  It  was  absurd  I 
wear  a  hat  which  could  not  sustain 
damage  without  showing  it.  Let  there 
be  a  revival  in  the  silk-hat  industry  by 
all  means,  but  there  must  be  no  im- 
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JONES,  WHO  MAKES  A  POINT  OF  PADLOCKING  HIS  NEW  CAB  BY  THE  FRONT  WHEEL  TO  A  LAMP-POST, 
REALISES  THE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MAKERS'  CLAIM  THAT  THE  SPARE  WHEEL  WITH  WHICH  IT  IS  FITTED 
"CAN  BE  FIXED  BY  ANYONE  IN  TWO  MINUTES." 


)sition  of  any  one  kind  of  hat  on  the 
iblic.  The  individual  must  be  allowed 
;?rfect  freedom  to  wear  what  he  liked, 
lour,  hear ! )  He  personally  hoped 
iver  to  be  seen  either  in  a  pith  heltnet 
|  a  Tain-o'-shanter,  but  if  the  whim 
pk  him  to  wear  either — or  indeed 
fth — he  claimed  the  right  to  do  so. 

mil  cheers.)  Meanwhile  he  should 
;  here  to  his  soft  hat. 

Mi-.  MASKELYNE,  who  followed,  urged 

on  the  company  the  desirability  of 
le  silk-hat  mode.  If  .tall  hats,  he 

ill,  went  out  of  fashion,  what  would 
Icome  of  conjurers  ?  Babbits  could 
I  satisfactorily  extracted  only  from 
t:l  hats.  (Prolonged  cheering.)  An 
uelette  made  in  a  sombrero  was 
i' thinkable.  (Renewed  cheering.) 

Mr.  ARNOLD  BENNETT  said  that  all 
tis  talk  about  toppers  was  pernicious 
insense.  The  topper  had  become 
csolete  and  should  not  be  disinterred. 
Tie  only  honest  form  of  hat  for  an 
Inest  straightforward  man  was  a 
Mite  bowler.  A  white  bowler  and  a 
tie  serge  suit  made  as  stylish  and 
!ve  a  garb  as  anyone  needed. 


Soft  hats  no  doubt  were  comfortable, 
but  they  were  also  slovenly.  Moreover 
they  were  not  practical.  At  a  horse 
sale,  for  example,  you  could  not  rattle 
them.  As  for  the  plea  that  tall  hats 
were  of  value  to  conjurers,  he  bad  no 
use  for  such  arguments.  Conjurers 
dealt  in  illusion  and  all  illusion  was 
retrograde.  (Oh!  Oh!) 

The  Bishop  of  LINCOLN  said  that  he 
felt  bound  to  dissociate  himself  from 
his  partner's  remarks.  He  himself 
looked  upon  a  silk  hat  as  an  essential. 
(A  voice,  "  With  rigging?  ")  Yes,  Sir, 
with  rigging.  But  that  was  not  why 
he  advocated  it.  He  advocated  it  be- 
cause it  was  the  proper  coping-stone 
of  a  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER,  after  eulogising  the 
white  tall  hat,  added  that  although  he 
was  glad  that  they  had  Sir  SQUIKE  BAN- 
CROFT with  them  (Hear,  hear)  he  was 
bound  to  remark  that  not  infrequently 
of  late  he  had  seen  that  illustrious 
histrion  wearing  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don a  cloth  cap  more  suitable  to  the 
golf-links  or  the  Highlands.  For  the 
devotee  of  the  white  hat  of  a  blameless 


life  thus  to  descend  gave  him  pain.  So 
distinguished  an  edilice  as  Sir  SQUIRE, 
he  contended,  should  not  trifle  with  its 
top-storey.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  SQUIRE  BANCROFT,  rising  again, 
expressed  regret  that  his  cloth  cap 
should  have  caused  any  distress.  He 
wore  it,  he  was  bound  to  admit,  for 
convenience  (Oh  !)  and  comfort  (Sensa- 
tion). But  he  would  not  offend  ag.tin. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourned, 
but  doubtless,  taking  a  hint  from  the 
Coal  inquiry,  it  will  often  be  resumed 
during  the  coming  year. 

"  I  Zingari  will  play  a  Household  Cavalry 
team  at  Windsor  on  Saturday,  Juno  21st. 
This  was  in  years  gone  by  an  annual  fixture, 
finishing  up  Ascot  week.  King  Edward  VI., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  used  to  attend  the 
match  and  go  on  to  Virginia  Water  after- 
wards."— Local  Paper. 

Apart  from  the  interest  this  paragraph 
will  excite  in  the  historians  of  the 
Army,  the  Turf,  and  the  Cricket-field,  it 
shows  that  HENRY  VIII.  must  have 
been  a  more  indulgent  father  than  is 
generally  suspected. 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

"  L'AIGLON." 

IN  a  note  given  away  with  the  pro- 
gramme Mr.  Louis  N.  PARKER  describes 
L'Aiglon  as  "the  Hamlet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  Certainly  they  had  in 
common  the  habits  of  introspection  and 
indecision ;  but  the  egoism  of  Hamlet 
was  at  least  tempered  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  he  was  a  student ;  ho  had  tra- 
velled and  seen  men  and  things  outside 
the  hounds  of  Elsinore ;  and  he  was 
capable  of  throwing  off  some  quotable 
generalities  out  of  his  stock  of  philo- 
sophy. On  the  other  hand  the  Eaglet, 
mewed  in  his  Austrian  cage,  knew 
nothing  of  life  at  large,  and  had  small 
chance  of  learning  anything  beyond 
the  bowdlerised  history  which  his 
tutors  and  warders  thought  good  to 
have  him  stuffed  with. 

Somehow  he  had  contrived  surrep- 
titiously to  pick  up  the  dates  and 
leading  facts  of  his  father's  campaigns 
(making  a  speciality  of  the  Battle  of 
Wagram),  but  the  vague  ambitions 
which  they  inspired  only  helped  his  lit- 
tle mind  to  prey  upon  itself.  It  was 
not  "  the  times  "  (as  with  Hamlet)  but 
his  own  nose  that  he  found  to  be  "out 
of  joint." 

The  appeal  of  Hamlet  is  to  the  intel- 
ligence; that  of  L'Aiglon,  so  obviously 
pathetic  in  his  own  eyes,  is  rather  to 
the  heart.  Indeed  the  intelligence  of 
the  audience  is  here  often  in  trouble; 
for  a  certain  acquaintance  with  history 
is  required  and  both  actors  and  stage- 
management  offer  little  aid  to  the  aver- 
age ignorance.  While  the  more  obvious 
and  melodramatic  situations — such  as 
the  death  of  L'Aiglon  or  the  business 
of  the  sentry  —  are  treated  at  great 
leisure,  it  is  assumed  that  all  historical 
allusions,  however  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  situation,  will  be 
as  tedious  to  the  audience  as  to  the 
players,  and  they  are  rushed  through- — 
as  in  the  mirror  scene- — at  a  pace  that 
baffles  our  halting  pursuit. 

If  any  male  character  lends  itself  to 
interpretation  by  a  woman,  it  is  such 
a  character  as  L'Aiglon,  who,  for  all 
his  spasms  of  martial  ardour,  was  half 
feminine.  And  to  this  side  of  him,  and 
not  this  side  alone,  Miss  MAKIE  LOHR 
did  justice  in  a  performance  of  which 
her  high  spirit  had  not  underrated  the 
difficulties.  But  it  is  a  long  and  exigent 
part,  and  there  were  times  in  the  play 
when  her  physical  strength  was  over- 
taxed. It  would  have  taken  the  voice 
of  a  strongish  basso  to  drown  the  roar 
of  a  whole  battlefield  of  ghostly  war- 
riors, with  a  military  band  thrown  in. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Miss  LOHH  quite 
realised  for  us  th&Duka  of  Itf.ichstaiU's 
personality.  I  should  not  care  to  have 


the  task  myself,  for  a  good  many  com- 
plicated elements  were  mixed  in  his 
nature.  As  Mr.  Louis  PAEKEK  reminds 
you,  a  French  father  supplied  him  with 
ambition  and  love  of  action,  an  Austrian 
grandfather  with  hesitancy,  and  Spanish 
ancestors  with  fatalism,  a  very  trying 
combination  for  even  the  original  Eaglet 
to  handle — a  mere  boy  who  had  never 
so  much  as  heard  of  President  WILSON'S 
League  of  Nations.  So  it  was  excusable 
if  Miss  LOHR  failed  to  make  us  com- 
pletely realise  a  personality  which  was 
almost  certainly  too  much  for  the  com- 
prehension of  its  actual  owner. 

But  she  was  always  an  intriguing 
figure.  Perhaps,  indeed — for  the  ap- 
parel does  not  always  proclaim  the 
man,  and  the  Eaglet  was  no  Hamlet  in 


THE  LITTLE   EAGLE  TRIES  TO  FLY. 
Miss  MABIB  LOHR. 

the  matter  of  his  clothes — her  rather 
striking  costumes  were  a  source  of  too 
much  distraction. 

In  a  very  large  cast,  whose  identities 
were  here  and  there  a  little  shadowy, 
the  interest  was  so  distributed  that 
nobody  except  Miss  LOHR  had  very 
much  chance.  But  Mr.  FISHKR  WHITE 
made  a  touching  picture  of  the  weak 
old  Austrian  Emperor,  torn  between 
love  of  his  grandchild  and  fear  of  Met- 
ternich.  Metternich  himself,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  HENRY  VIBART,  seemed 
hardly  sinister  enough  for  the  part  he 
had  to  play  in  keeping  the  Eaglet  under 
the  talons  of  the  "  two-headed  fowl." 
But  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  look  really 
sinister  in  the  full  official  uniform  of  a 
Chancellor. 

Mr.  LYN  HARDING,  as  Flambeau, 
veteran  of  NAPOLEON'S  Army,  intro- 
duced a  faint  suggestion  of  badly- 
needed  humour, and  relieved  the  general 
atmosphere  of  Court  artificiality  by  a 


touch  of  nature  which  almost  recon- 
ciled us  to  the  improbable  burst  of 
eloquence  that  ROSTAND,  with  his  reck- 
less prodigality,  assigned  to  this  rough 
soldier. 

Miss  LETTICE  FAIRFAX  gave  a  pleas- 
ant air  of  irresponsibility  to  the  shallow 
MID  ia  Louisa,  and  made  her  hear  very 
lightly  her  cross  of  widowhood  ;  with 
bar).  The  briefest  possible  vision  of 
Miss  BETTY  FAIRE  as  Fanny  Eisskr 
made  me  want  to»  see  much  more  of 
her;  hut  Mr.  Louis  PARKER  had  been 
Napoleonically  ruthless  with  the  text. 
His  translation  sounded  well,  though 
the  delivery  of  it  sometimes  left  me 
doubtful  as  to  what  was  prose  and  what 
was  verse.  As  for  his  production  of 
the  play,  it  showed  the  old  skill  of  a 
Past- Master  of  Pageantry. 

Altogether  Miss  MAKIE  LOHU  has 
been  justified  of  her  courage.  In  a 
happy  little  speech,  from  which  \\e 
learnt  that  every  one  of  the  voices  (off) 
in  the  Wagram  scene  was  a  demobilised 
voice  from  the  fighting  fronts,  she  told 
us  that  her  revival  of  L'Aiglon 
intended  as  a  tribute  to  Art  after  all 
these  years  of  War.  We  were  not,  I 
think,  meant  to  take  this  as  a  reflection 
upon  the  part  played  by  the  British 
Theatre  in  sustaining  the  nation's  soul 
during  the  War.  Anyhow,  I  for  one 
shall  read  into  her  words  just  a  brave 
promise — not,  I  hope,  too  sanguine— of 
what  we  may  expect  from  the  new 
birth  of  the  Arts  of  Peace.  0.  S. 


ANOTHER  PENDING  INDEMNITY. 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  man  who 
for  his  daily  shave  resorts  habitually  to 
a  barber  has  already  become  a  subject 
for  a  drastic  moral  operation.  That  may 
or  may  not  he  so,  but  having  chambers 
in  Ryder  Street  and  Alphonso  residing 
within  the  precincts  of  St.  Jarni 
would  rather  have  been  carved  morally 
into  mincemeat  than  have  robbed  such 
an  artist  of  his  self-expression. 

That  is  how  I  felt  about  it  in  1914 
and  in  many  preceding  years,  during 
which,  under  the  magic  spell  of  Al- 
phonse, the  razor  fell  upon  my  cheek 
like  thistledown.  Even  to  be  lathered 
by  him  was  an  alluring  form  of  hypno- 
sis. Alphonse  was  a  Hokusai  of  barbers, 
but  he  was  also  a  true  son  of  France; 
and  there  were  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
and  the  arrogance  of  1870  still  to  be 
accounted  for.  So  Alphonse  went,  ami 
in  his  place  reigned  Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand,  what  there  was  of  him, 
was  a  good  fellow.  He  was  an  old  fire- 
eater.  He  had  lost  a  leg  in  Algeria 
and  an  eye  somewhere  else,  and  ho 
could  not  comprehend  why  such  trivial 
matters  should  disqualify  a  man  for 
killing  pigs.  He  was,  as  1  have  said,  a 
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i rii  (s//  <(/,.,(  R.irt  remorse  as  minnow  approaches  her  hook).  "  OH  !  OH !  OH  !    I  DON'T  WANT  TO  CATCH  IT  ;  ITS  MUMMY  WILL  MISS  n  so." 


;.•}<!  fellow,  but  his  methods  of  using 
>r  wore  mediaeval.  However  we 
v  re  not  long  for  one  another,  and,  as 
t;  R.N.V.R.  tolerate  such  things,  I 
pw  a  beard,  an  equable,  regulation 
t  pcdo  beard. 

Emitting  several  super-emotional  life- 
ties,  let  us  speak  of  a  certain  day  not 
v  y  remote  when  I  stood,  bereft  of  all 
ower,  at  the  top  of  St.  James's 
,  considering  what  was  the  very 
I)  t  worst  thing  to  do  to  a  body  which 
\\->  bored  with  the  reaction  that  follows 
f<r  years'  strife  upon  the  narrow  seas. 
I  n^'ered  my  beard  meditatively.   Yes, 
'11  there  was  Alphonse.   I  had  al- 
n  st  forgotten  him.    1  turned  my  steps 
Is  his  exclusive  retreat.    I  entered 
•i  behold  !  there  as  of  yore,  clothed 
-;miite  raiment,  stood  the  incoin- 
'e  Alphonse.     He  had  returned. 
^  in  appearance  he  was  not  quite  the 
\  house  of  old.    There  was  something 
lu    resilient    about    him,    something 
enduring  had  crept  into  his  per- 
iy;  his  elasticity  had  somehow 
lined  to  bronzo.   Ho  was  slightly  grey. 
N  rertheless    lie    greeted   me   with    a 
(;lic  warmth  that  gave  refreshment 
tony  jaded  spirit. 


"  But  M'sieu  would  be  shaved  .... 
Yes,  a  beard  was  permissible  in  time 
of  War,  but  in  Peace — pouf!  it  was 
barbaric." 

I  allowed  myself  to  be  robed  and 
tucked  comfortably  into  the  chair.  Al- 
phonse busied  himself  with  the  instru- 
ments of  his  profession. 

"  Five  years  ago  it  was  another  world, 
M'sieu,"  he  said,  churning  a  wooden 
bowl  to  mountains  of  lather.  "  It  is 
never  a'gain  the  Same.  The  Marne  .  .  . 
Verdun  .  .  .  Soissons.  If  M'sieu  psr- 
mits  I  would  like  to  tell  him  of  those 
years." 

I  nodded  and  he  advanced  upon  me 
with  the  brush.  He  spoke  of  the  retreat 
to  Paris  and  the  strategy  of  JOFFRE 
which  so  nearly  overthrew  three  Prus- 
sian armies.  He  brandished  his  razor 
and  swept  the  Boches  back  over  the 
Marne,  he  swept  them  through  Senlis, 
he  swept  them  across  the  Aisne.  His 
intensity  was  inspiring.  The  smoulder- 
ing fires  of  bygone  battles  leapt  into 
his  eyes.  But  it  was  not  the  mesmeric 
shave  of  1914.  He  apologised  humbly 
and  applied  small  pieces  of  plaster. 

The  next  morning  we  fought  a  sway- 
ing battle  in  front  of  Eheims,  and  for 


some  few  following  mornings  we  skir- 
mished about  painlessly  in  the  same 
vicinity.  Then  came  a  sanguinary  ex- 
cursion to  Flanders  which  nearly  put 
me  into  blue  overalls. 

A  few  weeks  of  trench  warfare  gave 
me  some  respite  and  allowed  my  worst 
wounds  to  heal. 

Then  came  the  epic  of  Verdun.  At 
least  it  was  to  have  come,  but  at  the 
la;st' moment  I  lost  my  nerve. 

To  hear  the  story  of  that  heroic  de- 
fence from  the  lips  of  one  who  was 
concerned  so  intimately  with  it  is  one 
of  my  greatest  desires.  But  I  am  a 
coward.  I  cannot  face  the  extravaganza 
that  Alphonse  would  improvise,  neither 
dare  I  approach  him  for  a  mere  hair- 
cut and  so  confess  to  having  deserted 
his  other  form  of  artistry. 

Yesterday  I  purchased  a  safety-razor 
and  a  packet  of  new  blades. 


A  Little  Supper  with  the  Borgias. 

"FRUIT  SALAD. 

Make  some  syrup  by  boiling  three-quartern 
of  a  pint  of  water,  J  lb.  of  castor  sugar,  and 
the  juice  from  a  tinned  pfneapple.     Lay  the 
pineapple  in  a  glass  bowl  cut  in  small  slices." 
Weekly  Paper. 
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ART    IN    THE    ARCTIC. 

To  know  that  you  can't  draw  and 
to  bo  told  so  by  your  friends  are  two 


different  things.      Honnell  can't 


draw,  but  hates  his  inseparable  Swan 
to  tell  him  so.  Honnell's  sketches  have 
hitherto  been  criticised  only  by  people 
who  also  wanted  their  drawing  flat- 
tered. Swan  learned  bluntness  on  the 
Yukon.  So  they  are  an  odd  pair  to  be 
chumming  now  in  the  Arctic  circle. 
They  are  so  friendly  that  they  will 
tramp  together  for  half  a  day  and 
exchange  scarcely  so  much  as  a  grunt 
of  conversation. 

Swan,  of  course,  feels  quite  at  home 
in  North  Russia  and  smiles  at  the  people 
who  call  it  cold  and  its  distances  big. 
Honnell  has  lived  in  Edinburgh,  so 
doesn't  notice  the  temperature,  though 
he  misses  the  tramway  system.  Both 
can  say  about  six  words — the  same — 
in  Eussian,  and  both  have  bought  a 
pair  of  moccasins — Swan  because  he 
likes  them,  and  Honnell  because  he 
would  like  to. 

Recently  they  set  off  together  from 
Kola  on  the  Murman  Coa^t  to  try  to 
find  a  village  from  which  jolly  little 
Laplanders  and  Laplanderesses  come 
sliding  and  skidding  to  market  behind 
their  stout-hearted  reindeer.  They  left 
all  their  picturesque  Arctic  gear  behind 
them  except  their  moccasins,  Swan 
being  one  of  those  trying  people  who 
don't  care  how  they  look,  if  only  they 
"  mush  "  along  fast  enough.  Their 
provisions  consisted  of  a  tin  of  bully 
and  four  edible  tiles  or  army  biscuits, 
with  some  margarine  in  a  Y.M.C.A. 
envelope. 

The  story  they  told  on  their  return — 
for  they  did  return  and  in  good  time 
for  dinner — was  mostly  Honnell's,  but' 
I  must  admit  that  Swan  could  not  be 
got  to  refute  it.  As  they  approached 
the  village — some  huts  on  a  white  hill- 
side above  a  frozen  lake — a  represen- 
tative of  the  dog-colony  came  to  meet 
them,  waving  his  tail  with  an  anti- 
clockwise circular  motion  impossible  to 
the  clog  of  temperate  zones.  Having 
inspected  them  he  escorted  them  on 
their  way  in  a  perfectly  civilised  and 


indoors  sewing  reindeer-skin  into  trou- 
sers or  making  tea. 

Having  exchanged  a  noise  like 
"  S/lrastetyc "  (which  in  these  parts 
seems  to  mean  "Bon  jour")  with  every- 
body they  saw,  our  two  friends  sat  on 
a  log  and  rested,  while  Honnell  set 
about  sketching,  as  ho  calls  it,  the  prim- 
itive wooden  church.  The  little  boys, 
of  course,  formed  a  sort  of  pyramid 
on  his  shoulders  to  watch.  Whether 
because  his  fingers  were  cold  and  so 
not  completely  under  his  control,  or 
because  the  vibrations  of  the  human 
pyramid  communicated  to  his  pencil 
some  lucky  jerks,  the  marks  Honnell 
committed  to  (or  on)  his  note-book 
were  such  as  supplied  the  simple  chil- 
dren of  the  snow  with  a  clue  as  to  his 
intentions,  and  he  was  intensely  grati- 
fied to  hear  one  say  to  another,  "  Tzer- 
hof !" — knowing  that  noise  to  signify 
"church"  in  the  local  tongue. 

Swan,  perceiving  the  moral  damage 
likely  to  be  done  to  his  friend  by  this 
flattering  incident,  sought  to  puncture 
Honnell's  unhealthy  pride  by  saying, 
"Plaho?"  (or  "bad")  as  a  suggestion  to 
the  critics;  but  this-  only  caused  them 
to  say  repeatedly  and  with  emphasis, 
"  Dobra  I" — which  was  one  of  Honnell's 
six  words  and  means  "good." 

Thus  the  mischief  was  done.  Hon- 
nell returned  to  his  billet  a  man  changed 
and  as  it  were  possessed.  To  hear  him 
talk  now  one  would  suppose  culture 
had  fled  from  the  Temperate  to  the 
Arctic  zone.  Of  the  Lapps'  habits  and 
their  houses  he  knows  nothing,  cares 
nothing ;  all  his  enthusiasm  is  reserved 
for  the  honesty  and  the  innate  artistic 
perception  of  their  children.  So  seri- 
ously has  he  been  affected  by  this  un- 
aided and  impartial  recognition  of  the 
subject  of  his  drawing  that  some  of 
us  wonder  if  he  will  not  settle  down 
amongst  those  who  alone  understand 
and  appreciate  him.  Returning  home, 
what  can  he  hope  to  be?  At  best  a 
hero  of  the  Relief  Force.  But  in  his 
Lapp  village  he  could  imagine  himself 
an  Artist. 


even  courteous  manner. 

So  far  from  being  resisted,  their 
entry  was  ignored  save  by  the  little 
fur-capped  boys,  who  collected  at  their 
heels  as  if  they  had  formed  the  van- 
guard of  a  circus,  and  the  little  brightly- 
kerchiefed  girls,  who  bolted  for  cover. 
All  the  adult  male  inhabitants,  fiercely- 
bearded  little  men  like  trolls  done  up 
in  reindeer-skin  from  top  to  toe,  ap- 
peared to  be  engrossed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sleighs,  although  the  village 
was  already  littered  and  cluttered  up 
with  them;  and  all  the  ladies  were 


"Canon  Cooper  O'Filley,  known  as  the 
'Walking  Parson,'  has  decided  to  celebrate 
his  seventieth  birthday  by  walking  from  York- 
shire to  Madrid."— Sunday  Paper. 

An  even  better-known  "  Walking  Par- 
son," Mr.  COOPEB,  of  Filey,  will  have 
to  look  to  his  laurels  now  that  this 
Irish  pedestrian  has  entered  the  lists. 

"Mr.  J.  B.  Fagan  has  decided  to  revive 
'Twelfth  Night '  with  the  original  cast  at  the 
Court  Theatre."— Daily  Graphic. 

We  trust  that  when  Mr.  FAGAN  revives 
the  "original  cast"  he  will  not  omit 
to  provide  also  against  the  inevitable 
call  of "  Author ! "  and  settle  the  BACON- 
SHAKSPEARE  controversy  once  for  all. 


THE    VEGES    ON    STRIKE. 

(4  Dream.) 
A  NOISE  arose  of  earnest  men 

Refusing  imitation  duck; 
It  was  a  dreadful  moment  when 

The  Beetroot-eaters  struck, 
And  all  around  untasted  stood 
Rations  of  Mr.  Kilo's  favourite  food. 

For  some  forsook  the  sacred  rules 
And   pulled,   despite    their   master's 

word, 
Ham  sandwiches  from  reticules ; 

On  every  side  one  heard 
The  sharp  staccato  lettuce-crunch 
Merged  in  the  howls  of  carnivores  at 
lunch. 

And  one  conspirator  leaped  up 
Amid  the  clash  of  tinkling  spoons 

And  poured  into  a  protose  cup 
His  helping  of  stewed  prunes ; 

And,  blood-red  presager  of  doom, 

Half  a  tomato  hissed  across  the  room. 

And  angry  "Pshaws  "  and  long  "Tut- 

tuts  " 

Proceeded  from  that  concourse  dense, 
And  "  Nuts,"  they  wailed,  "  we  want 

more  nuts — 

More  nuts  at  less  expense  !  " 
Till  Mr.  Ambrose  Kilo  came 
And  hushed  the  berserk  banqueters  to 
shame. 

"Heroes,"  he  cried,  with  lifted  hand, 
"  And  comrades  of  the  meatless  life, 

Shall  the  great   cause   for  which  we 

stand  " 
(Here  someone  dropped  a  knife) 

"  Fall  into  disrepute  ?  "     (Loud  roars 

Of "  No,  not  it,"  from  contrite  nucivores). 

"Bearing  aloft  a  stainless  shield 
That  none  may  smirch  without  re- 
morse, 
This  management  declines  to  yield 

To  crude  displays  of  force ; 
Yet,  since  it  seems  the  general  wish, 
Mock-cutlets  will  be  five-pence  less  per 
dish." 

He  ceased,  and  trembling  fingers  cleared 

All  vestiges  of  meat  away ; 
The  smiling  handmaids  reappeared 

With  mounds  of  buttered  hay; 
Silence  replaced  the  storm-tossed  scenes; 
There  was  no  sound  save  masticated 


beans. 


EVOE. 


From  "Answers  to  Correspondents": 
"A  bellion,  according  to  the  French  and 
American  method  of  numeration,  is  a  thou- 
sand millions,  or  1,000,000,000.  According  t( 
the  English  method,  it  is  a  million  millions 
or  1,000,000,000."— Irish  Paper. 
We  should  have  liked  to  know  the 
estimated  value  of  a  re-bellion,  accord- 
ing to  the  Irish  method,  but  we  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  accounting  foi 
that. 
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OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Jl/r.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
A  HOOK  of  little  novels,  or  long-shorts,  from  the  pen  of 
r.  KOBKHT  HICHKNW,  will  bo  welcomed  with  pleasure  by  u 
vy  large  public.  Snake-Bite  (C.vssKLT,)  contains  a  half- 
c/.en  various  tales,  all  but  one  of  which  are  eminently 
eiracteristic  of  their  author.  It  sounds  unkind  to  add 
tit  this  one  is  for  artistry  the  bast  of  the  bunch ;  but  I 
mm  no  more  than  that  Mr.  HICHKXS  has  here  done  very 
\  11  a  slight  and  delicate  sketch  of  a  style  not  generally 
aioeiated  with  his  work,  in  the  name-piece  his  admirers 
v.l  find  themselves  on  more  familiar  ground — none  other 
iiiead  than  that  well-known  desert  in  which  they  have  eu- 
i  cil  such  delicious  thrills  in  the  same  company  already. 
\iuii  Mr.  HICHENS'  characters  get  the  sand  in  their  eyes 

anything  may  be  expected  of  them.  Here  he  has 
HOU  us  a  new  version  of  the  ancient  scheme  of  two  men 
a  I  a  woman,  complicated  iu  this  instance  by  a  cobra ;  the 
p'hlem  being,  whether  a  doctor  should  cure  his  wife's 
Uar  of  a  snake-bite.  More  original  is  the  longest  story  in 
tl  collection,  one  called  "The  Lost  Faith,"  an  affair  of 
n  ital  healing  and  love  and  crime  too  complex  for  com- 

n.  It  is  admirably  told.  It  leads  up  to  a  situation 
ii-  novel  as  it  is  dramatic — the  confession  of  a  young 
faitic,  who  believes  in  a  lady-healer  so  implicitly  that 

-  typhoid  germs  into  the  drink  of  a  celebrated  general 
imrder  to  provide  her  with  an  impressive  subject.  As  a 
•'  siition  this  wants  some  beating ;  though  it  failed  to 
slko  my  own  preference  for  the  other  story,  which  you 
<:rve  I  have  purposely  left  unnamed.  You  will,  I 
We,  enjoy  finding  it  for  yourself. 


'</ge  (COLLINS)  gives  me  much  the  same  impression 


that  one  obtains  from  the  spectacle  of  a  man  wire-walking 
in  a  sack  or  painting  pictures  with  his  toes — attempting,  in 
short,  any  task  under  conditions  of  the  greatest  possible 
handicap.  That  certainly  is  what  Miss  V.  S.YCKVILLK- 
WKST  has  been  at  pains  to  impose  upon  herself.  With  a 
straightforward,  simple  and  interesting  tale  and  some  con- 
siderable gifts  for  reproducing  character,  she  has  deliberately 
sacrificed  these  advantages  by  telling  her  story  in  the  most 
ndundabout  and  awkward  rhanner  imaginable.  The  theme 
is  the  influence  of  heredity,  us  shown  in  the  working  out  of 
a  strain  of  Spanish  blood  in  a  Sussex  peasant  stock,  the 
victims  of  this  inconvenient  blend  being  Ruth  and  the 
young  cousin  whom  half-unwillingly  she  marries,  with  de- 
vastating results,  liitth,  as  I  say,  was  attracted  to  West- 
macott  with  only  part  of  her  being ;  the  better  (or  at  least 
less  Spanish)  elements  in  her  were  employed  in  making  soft 
eyes  at  two  other  men,  one  of  whom,  Malory,  is  supposed 
to  relate  portions  of  the  affair  to  the  quite  superfluous  out- 
sider who  puts  them  down.  This  vivd-voce  recital  is  sub- 
sequently rounded  off  by  Malory,  in  what  is  surely  the  least 
credible  of  all  the  unlikely  letters  in  fiction,  nearly  a 
hundred  printed  pages  of  it.  So  you  see  the  obstacles  that 
Miss  SACKVILLK-WKST  has  placed  in  her  own  and  her 
reader's  path..  That,  despite  them  all,  the  interest  and 
passion  of  this  first  novel  do  get  home  is  an  encouraging 
omen  for  her  success  when  she  has  learnt  a  greater  sim- 
plicity of  attack. 

Wings  of  tJie  Morning  (HODDEB  AND  STOUOHTON)  might 
have  been  a  most  recommendable  book,  for  it  is  in  essen- 
tials a  pleasant  story  of  a  great  artist  who  for  the  crime  of 
his  hot-headed  youth  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  United 
States,  and,  having  "covered  his  tracks,"  came  home,  fell 
in  love  with  his  delightful  sister's  delightful  stop-daughter 
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and,  after  much  suffering  for  them  both,  told  his  history 
and  won  his  lady.  But  unfortunately  the  inessentials — 
and  among  these  I  have  the  temerity  to  include  the  great 
European  War,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  much  that  is  here  told 
of  it— are  so  harrowing  that  they  do  not  accord  with  the 
pleasant  story  to  which  they  are  tacked  on.  I  would  not 
ask  to  he  spared  the  knowledge  of  anything  faced  by  other 
people  while  I  sat  immune  at  home,  but  there  are  many 
incidents  which  cannot  with  decency  or  dignity  be  served 
up  in  fiction  to  add  a  thrill  to  the  enjoyment  of  ati  hour's 
light  reading.  Bliss  JOAN  SUTHERLAND  would  have  done 
well  to  have  left  detail  to  more  serious  exponents,  and  to 
have  discarded  entirely  one  scene  of  bestial  cruelty  which 
has  no  real  bearing  on  her  tale.  Never  in  a  novel — and 
seldom  in  historical  accounts  of  fighting — have  I  been  asked 
to  wallow  in  so  much  gore.  It  is  all  the  more  regrettable 
because  when  Miss  SUTHERLAND  uses  her  imagination  on 
less  horrible  subjects  she  is  much  more  successful. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  TURBERVILLE  has  taken  almost  over-elabo- 
rate pains  with  his  sketch 
of  a  type  which  must  have 
been  common  enough  in 
the  new  armies — the  young 
oflicer  of  pacifist  leanings, 
who,  intellectually  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  war 
and  by  no  means  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  ultralogical 
or  illogical  (and  anyway 
impossible)  position  of  the 
Conscientious  Objector,  yet 
joins  up  and  makes  the  very 
best  of  a  bad  job.  Kenneth 
Dugdale  (METHUEN),  the 
prize  prig  (according  to  the 
verdict  of  his  Mess),  be- 
came a  brave  and  efficient 
subaltern  ;  and  the  author's 
idea  of  bringing  him  by 
means  of  the  discipline  of 
war-training  and  war  itself 
to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  ordinary  spontaneous 
fighting  types,  and  of  bring- 


an  optimist  not  to  make  it  clear  that  the  blackest  bore- 
dom has  a  silver  lining ;  and  I  had  never  any  real  fear 
that  her  nice  young  couple  were  becoming  more  than 
quite  temporarily  estranged.  Still,  things  went  so  far  that 
Sojriiia  left  the  cottage  where  she  and  Arthur  and  a  coo- 
ing dove  had  proposed  to  live  the  idyllic  life  of  happiness- 
ever-after,  and  betook  herself  to  the  mansion  of  the  local 
villain  ;  while  Arthur  cut  the  throat  of  the  dove  (there  my 
sympathies  were  with  him  entirely)  and  relapsed  into 
nervous  breakdown.  But  Denyer,  being  only  a  BUCKROSE 
villain,  which  is  a  very  mild  variety,  packed  Sophia  home 
again ;  Arthur,  after  the  usual  crisis,  recovered  ;  and  the 
symbolic  dove.wa's  the  only  inmate  of  the  cottage  for 
whom  the  little  rift  remained  unhappily  permanent.  So 
there  you  are  ;  with  the  gentlest  short  sermon  to  wind  up, 
and  a  blessing  to  all  concerned.  Perhaps  I  have  read 
stories  more  briskly  entertaining  from  Mrs.  BUCKROSE'S 
flowing  pen  ;  one  feels  that  her  intent  here  was  not  solely 
laughter.  But  as  a  smiling  homily,  preaching  much  the 
same  moral  that  Sir  AHTHUB  PINERO  once  treated  more 

caustically  in  perhaps  his 
best  play,  her  story,  Marri- 
age While  You  Wait,  should 
have  at  least  two  sympa  ' 
thetic  readers  in  many 
scores  of  homes. 


Gfi 


Critic  (writing  a  review  during 
THIS  BOOK  LEAVES  US  COLD."     . 


ing  these  by  the  same  discipline  to  a  readier  appreciation  of 
the  intellectual  and  idealist  position,  is  well  enough  worked 
out.  The  character-drawing  impressed  me  less  favourably. 
The  author,  I  should  say,  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  ordinary  good  or  indifferent  fellow  with  his  quali- 
ties and  their  defects.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  a  snake 
in  the  grass  as  Lieutenant  Seymour  carrying  on  without 
getting  kicked.  Nor  do  I  think  that  that  simple  soldier-man, 
Fortescue,.V.C.,  would  have  so  tamely  accepted  Dugdale' s 
betrayal  to  the  woman  they  both  loved  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  just  seen  his  rival  putting  a  dubious  young  lady  into  a 
cab  in  Regent  Street  at  midnight.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
thoughtful  work  in  this  novel,  which  should  be  interesting  to 
amateur  students  of  the  psychology  of  war  and  men  of  war. 

The  latest  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  BUCKBOSE'S  genial  little  come- 
dies about  a  comfortable  world  is  concerned  with  war- 
weddings,  their  cause,  and  some  hints  for  their  successful 
conduct.  She  calls  it  Marriage  Wliile  You  Wait  (HODDER 
AND  STOUGHTON),  and  illustrates  her  theme  with  the  case 
of  a  young  man  and  maiden,  who  dashed,  like  so  many 
others,  into  matrimony  in  the  breathless  haste  of  short 
leave,  and  came  dangerously  near  repenting  at  leisure. 
Only  near,  of  course;  Mrs.  BUCKROSE  is  too  confirmed 


Whenever  I  finish  a  hook 
by  Mr.  S.  P.  B.  MAIS  I  am 
left  with  the   feeling  that 
he  has  only  to  enlarge  his 
horizon  to  write  something 
worth  reading  and  remem- 
bering.    If  The  Education 
of   a    Philanderer    (GRANT 
ItiCHARDS)  had  been  written 
by    an    unknown    man   I 
should    have   welcomed  it 
as  work  of   great  promise 
But  the  trouble  with  Mr. 
MAIS  is  that   he  seems  tc 
find   it   perilously  easy  tc 
write  about  young  school- 
masters  who    fall   in  ant 
out  of  love  witli  facility  anc 
who  are  financially  at  their  wits'  end.    liupcrt  lilunde.ll 
the  philanderer  described  here,   is  a  clear  and  clever  pic 
ture  of  a  young  man  who  loved  where  he  listed,  and  lislei 
quite  a  lot.     As  far  as  he  goes  he  can  be  visualized  per 
fectly  both  at  Oxford  and  as  a  schoolmaster.     But  ho  doe 
not  go  far  enough  ;  and  he  belongs  to  a  typo  of  which  on< 
can  easily  tire.     Mr.  MAIS  is  not  so  callow  as, he  once  was 
in  his  judgment  of  people  mentally  distasteful  to  him,  bu 
he  still  needs  a  wider  outlook  on  life  and  a  wider  knowledge 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  take  steps  to  remove  thi 
limitations  which  at  present  prevent  him  from  giving  entiri 
satisfaction  to  his  admirers. 


a  hot  spell),  "To  SPKAK  CANDIDLY, 


"  The  Lost  Leader." 

[In  this  now  play,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  PABNKLL  is  representei 
as  having  survived  his  own  death.] 

Parnell  at  the  Court  sings  the  very  same  tune 

As  the  sluggard  of  old — "  You  have  waked  me  too  soon." 

"If,  out  of  hand,  one  were  asl;od  who,  now  living,  knows  iim- 
about  the  Bronte's  in  a  personal  way,  the  answer  would  probably  ''' 
Lord  Crewe." — Tlie  Hook  Monthly. 

Wo  understand  that  on  the  question  being  put  to  theEdito 
of  The  Sphere  his  answer  was  Shorter  still. 
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A    MAN  lias   written  to   the  papers 

ig  to  buy  live  thousand  pounds  of 

I  ,oan  if  the  Government  will  get 

ilin   si   case   of   whisky.     The   simple 

ellow  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  if 

!,<•  Government  had  anything  as  valu- 

is  a  case  of  whisky  it  would  not 

i  raise  a  loan. 
*   .-:; 

j  The  successful  trans-Atlantic  flight 
nd  the  large  number  of  public-houses 
i  Galway  threaten  to  make  prohibition 
\.  nothing  less  than  a  farce. 

.king,  says  a  Church  paper,  is  on 
18  increase  among  boys.  Boys  will 
e  girls  these  days. 


The  Daily  Mail  has  presented  a 
golden  slipper  for  the  actress  with  the 
smallest  feet.  The  slipper,  we  under- 
stand, is  quite  now  and  has  never  been 
used  on  anybody. ...  .„ 

An  American  gentleman  is  about  to 
offer  for  sale  his  corkscrew,  or  would 
exchange  for  something  useful. 

•;:   •'.- 

A  very  mean  theft  is  reported  from 
West  Ealing.  Not  content  with  stealing 
the  loose  silver  a  burglar  is  reported  to 
have  stolen  the  muzzle  from  off  the 
watch-dog.  ^  .,. 

The  New  Cross  Fire  Brigade  have 
been  awarded  a  Challenge  Cup  for  the 
quickest  work.  This  brigade  is  now 
open  to  book  a  few  orders  for  fires 


Smoking  and  bad 
.nguage  seem  to  go 
igether.says  Professor 

n.nr.uT  MURRAY.  In 
ie  case  of  some  cheap 
gars  wo  have  often 
sen  them  going  to- 
sther.  -;.  ... 

A  bazaar  has  been 
jld  in  Dublin  for  the 
jirposo  of  securing  a 
jesli  stock  of  wild 
i  i  in  al  s  for  the  Zoologi- 
.1  Gardens.  It  is  not 
dieveil,  however,  that 
e  popularity  of  Sinn 
•in  can  be  seriously 
lallenyed. 
*  i  * 

"  Serbia,"  says  an 
Ulan  news  agency,  "is 
irohasing  large  qtian- 
!  ics  of  war  material 

i  oplanes."  It  is  feared,  however, 
tat  these  elaborate  Peace  preparations 
uy  yet  turn  out  to  be  premature. 

V 

Two   German   machine   guns,  ifc   is 

sited,  have  been  placed  in  a  provincial  |  Crouch  Ilill  warehouse  last  week. 
Lrary.     Even  this,  it  is  thought,  will] 
it  prevent  Mr.   II.  G.  WELLS  from' 


l«~1    ' 

'VK  CALLED  TO  BEE  IF  YOU  COULD  MAKE  A  MINIATUBE  OP  ME." 


during  August,  when  they  have  several 
open  dates.  #  ^ 

We   understand    that   a    couple    of 
young  cheeses  were  kidnapped  from  a 


what  ho  conceives  to  be  bis  duty. 

Labour  unrest  is  reported  from  Spitz- 
D.    There  is  also  a  rumour  that; 
i-   Greenlanders    are  demand  ng  the 
ntionalization  of  blubber  and  a  180- 

ty  year.  ,  ... 


It  is  a  surprising  fact,  says  a  con- 
temporary, that  when  LENIN  was  born 
his  parents  were  practically  penniless. 
The  greater  mystery  is  that  bis  parents 
decided  to  keep  him. 


V 


A   statistical  expert   lias   estimated 
that   if   all    the    questions    asked    by 
Mr.  SMILLIE  at  the  Coal  Commission's 
There  is   said   to   be   some  talk  at  sittings  were  placed  one  before  the  other 


Washington  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sitatives   inviting  President  WILSON 

t  visit  America  shortly. 


they  would  lead  to  nowhere. 


Over  one  hundred  posters  illustrating 
,  the   danger   of   house-flies    have   been 
A  Chicago  Girls'  Club  has  decided  j  exhibited  in  the  Enfield  district.     It  is 
it  its  members  shall  have  nothing  to  j  doubtful   whether  this   will   have   the 
with  young  men.     It  is   certainly  I  desired  effect,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
ting  to  ho  an  effeminate  habit.  j  flies  cannot  read. 


The  price  of  a  first-class  interment, 
says  a  contemporarv,  has  risen  from 
£3  18s.  Od.  to  £5  15,s.  Oil.  The  result 
is  that  many  people  have  decided  to  try 
to  do  without  one  this  year. 

The  arrival  in  England  of  a  rare 
mosquito  is  reported  by  the  South- 
Eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies. 
It  seems  that  the  insect  had  worked  its 
passage  to  the  British  Museum.  We 
think  that  a  sharper  look-out  should  be 
kept  on  mosquitoes  arriving  at  our  ports. 

*  * 
* 

A  painful  episode  is  reported  from 
Yarmouth.  It  appeal's  that  a  visitor, 
desirous  of  taking  home  a  souvenir  of 
his  holiday,  thoughtlessly  filled  a  bottle 
with  sea  water  at  low  tide,  with  the 
result  that  just  before  high  tide  the 
bottle  burst,  inflicting 
serious  injuries  on  the 
passengers  in  the  rail- 
way carriage  in  which 
he  was  travelling. 

*...* 

Out  of  nine  appli- 
cants for  the  post  of 
Language  Master  at  a 
well-known  Public 
School,  eight  were  pro- 
ficient in  at  least  five 
languages.  However, 
as  the  ninth  man  proved 
to  be  an  ex- Sergeant- 
Major,  the  eight  im- 
mediately retired  in  his 
favour.  +  ... 
*' 

We  now  hear  that 
the  question  regarding 
the  possession  of  Kladi- 
zatiffagtaliofatoffka,  in 
Poland,  which  has 
caused  so  much  of  the  delay  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily settled.  The  four  Big  Powers 
are  to  have  a  couple  of  syllables  each 
and  the  remaining  three  will  be  raffled 
for.  „  , 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of 
robberies  of  safes  that  have  taken  place 
in  London  during  the  last  few  weeks  it 
is  possible  that  an  effort  will  shortly  be 
made  to  do  away  with  these  cumber- 
some articles  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 

epidemic.  *  # 

* 

The  bacteriologist  of  the  Oyster 
Merchants'  and  Planters'  Association 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  means  of 
purifying  polluted  mussels.  To  ascer- 
tain if  a  mussel  requires  to  be  purified 
examine  the  whites  of  its  eyes. 

*  X: 

& 

Newspapers  have  appeared  again  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  No  other  troubles  are 
anticipated. 
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AMERICA   AND    SINN    FEIN. 

[Being  a  Republican's  apology  for  the  recent  anti-British  ag,Uti< 
in  the  States.] 

OH,  never  let  it  mar  the  mutual  love, 

That  now  unites  us  eye  to  eye, 
If,  superficially,  we  seem  to  shove 
Our  fingers  in  your  Irish  pie— 
\n  action  which,  if  you  should  so  behave, 
Would  make  old  MONKOE  wriggle  m  his  grave. 

JIow  loath  we  are  by  nature  to  intrude 
In  things  outside  our  own  concern 

Is  witnessed  by  the  European  feud 
In  which  we  lately  took  a  turn; 

Ere  WILSON'S  mind  was  fixed  to  see  you  through  it, 

For  years  he  wondered  if  he  ought  to  do  it. 

And,  when  for  Ireland's  good  we  intervene 

In  matters  patently  remote, 
You  must  not  count  our  loyalty  less  keen— 

We  simply  want  the  Irish  vote; 
'Tis  an  election  stunt,  this  lion-baiting, 
Designed  for  local  Kelts  who  need  placating. 

So,  when  our  ^ankee  delegates  rehearse 

Their  tale  of  j  Erin's  bitter  woe, 
Of  crimes,  almost  too  bad  to  quote  in  Erse, 

Committed  by  the  Saxon'' foe, 
Please  understand  why  our  apparent  bias  is 
In  favour  of  these  nimble  Ananiases. 

And  also  why,  'for  Ireland's  dear,  dear  sake 
(Meaning  of  course  "  Ourselves  Alone  "), 

A  lot  of  us  would  gladly  let  her  take 
Our  WILSON  ;for  her  very  own, 

To  worship,  like  a  god  inside  a  tin  fane, 

\s  WOODKOW  ONE,  First  President  of  Sinn  Fein. 
=======  0-  S. 

GOING:  TO    THE    BANK. 


SHE  thought  she  had  got  a  bargain.  It  was  only  market! 
"  20/-,"  and  would  have  been  double  the  price  at  any  of 
the  West-end  places.  So  she  whipped  out  her  Japanese 
note-case,  paid  for  it,  and  carried  it  off  like  a  whirlwind 
lest  the  shopman  should  find  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

But  it  was  she  who  had  made  a  mistake,  and  she  broke 
the  news  to  me  at  breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 

Two  of  her  one-pound  notes  (or,  to  be  exact,  my  one- 
pound  notes)  must  have  stuck  together.  She  had  paid  the 
West-end  price  after  all. 

Then,  instead  of  blaming  her  own   carelessness,  as 
should  have  done,  what  must  she  do  but  attack  Mr.  LLOYD 
GEOKGE  ? 

"  It  's  all  his  fault,  this  horrid  dirty  paper-money  .  . 
Spreading  infection  wherever  it  goes !  " 

It  devolved  upon  me  to  defend  the  Government,  which  ] 
did  with  some  heat,  drawing  forth  another  one-pound  note 
casually,  as  though  I  were  made  of  them,  and  flourishing 
it  in  my  hand. 

"And  anyway,"  I  argued,  "Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  is  not  to 
blame.  The  note  does  not  bear  his  signature,  but  that  oi 
Sir  JOHN  BRADBURY.  And  a  fine  bold  signature  it  is — why 
it 's  dirt-cheap  for  the  lesson  in  handwriting  alone." 

She  did  not  appreciate  that,  because  hers  is  a  smal 
scrabbed  writing.  But  I  continued  mercilessly— 

"  I  bet  he  doesn't  bite  his  lips  when  he 's  signing  hisname.' 

"  Extremely  bad  writing,  1  should  call  it,"  she  retorted 
"  Look,  you  cannot  tell  where  the  '  u '  ends  and  the  '  r 
begins." 


"  But  aside  from  that,"  I  resumed  (I  was  very  proud  of 

_his  expression,  having  picked  it  up  from  President  WILSON) 

— "  aside  from  that,  turn  the  note  over,  feast  your  eyes  on 

he  picture  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.     It  too  is  thrown 

n  for  nothing.     This  at  least  ought  to  appeal  to  you,  with 

/our  enthusiasm  for  Gothic  architecture." 

If  looks  could  annihilate,  that  would  have  been  my  last 
boiled  egg. 

"  You  think  yourself  very  clever,"  she  said,  "  and  you  arc- 
supposed  to  understand  all  about  money  matters.  Surely 
you  know  of  a  bank  where  I  can  take  these  wretcheu 
lotes  and  get  gold  instead,  the  good  old  English  gold  that 
was  worth  its  face-value  all  the  world  over?  " 

I  did  not  know  she  could  be  so  eloquent.  I  rose  and 
went  to  the  window.  It  was  a  noble  morning. 

"Yes,"  I  said  after  a  little  reflection,  "put  on  your  besl 
lat  and  collect  your  paper-money.  But  try  and  pack  it  al 
nto.the  kit-bag  if  you  possibly  can."  (She  winced  a  little. 
1 1  know  a  bank  where  you  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  goli 
you  want  .  .  ." 

:'f  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  fought  the  good  fight  for  thi 
wotor-bus. 

"Two  to  the  Bank,"  I  gasped. 

But  it  was  at  Charing  Cross  station  I  made  her  descend 
She  looked  extraordinarily  mystified,  and  I  explained  tha 
A\o  Bank's  country  branches  are  the  only  ones  where  gok 
is  still  to  be  had. 

:;:  *  :;:  *  '•'.'•  •'.- 

She  and  an  empty  milk-can  and  I  were  all  that  got  ou 
at  the  little  station  in  the  hills.  However,  a  cuckoo  intro- 
duced himself  boldly  by  name.  He  seemed  so  near  he  might 

,ve  been  in  the  booking-ofiice.  But  the  booking-office 
was  deserted. 

"  There  can't  possibly  be  a  bank  in  this  out-of-the 
world  place,"  she  protested. 

"Patience,"  I  replied,  leading  her  down  a  steep  pall 
between  high  thick  hedges  to  a  small  gateway.  Throng! 
this  we  went,  and  I  hoard  her  draw  in  her  breath. 

From  our  feet,  as  it  seemed,  up  to  the  blue  sky  itself 
one  golden  glowing  bank  of  buttercups  and  cowslips  .  . 
and  cowslips.     It  was  almost  like  trying  to  gaze  at  thi 
noonday  sun. 

"  There,"  I  crowed,  "  you  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  goli 
you  want.  Did  I  not  say,  '  I  know  a  bank  '  ?  " 

She  did  a  curious  thing.  She  put  her  arms  round  my  necl 
and  kissed  me. 

"  Dear  old  Mr.  Sententious,"  said  she,  "  did  you  thin! 
you  could  take  me  in  ?     I  knew  my  Midsummer 
Dream  by  heart  while  you  were  still  discovering  '  Tin-: 
HOG-IS-IN-THE-PIT  ' !  "     And  she  sang  quite  softly  : — 

"  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlips " 


Though  I  was  very  angry  at  the  way  she  had  deceived  me 
I  must  admit  that  her  voice  was  not  unploasing. 


In  a  Good  Cause. 

THE  National  Baby  Week  Council,  which  for  many  yean 
has  done  admirable  work  in  promoting  the  Welfare  of  In 
fancy  and  Motherhood,  is  to  hold  its  annual  "  Week"  frou 
July  1st  to  7th.  Among  other  London  celebrations  a  Con 
ference  will  be  held  at  Kingsway  Hall,  under  the  President!) 
of  Dr.  ADDISON,  on  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursilav 
Applications  for  admission  (one  guinea,  to  include  pruc: 
of  papers  to  be  read  and  a  copy  of  the  Report ;  or  ten  shil 
lings,  without  printed  matter)  should  be  addressed  to  M 
HALFORD,  Secretary,  National  Association  for  the  Preven 
tion  of  Infant  Mortality,  4  and  5  Tavistock  Square,  W.C.I 
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OPUENT/U     OUTFITTE 


A   REDRESS   REHEARSAL. 

Ouu  MR.  MONTAGU  (practising  on  dummy).    "THE    LATEST    LINE    IN    WESTERN    HEAD-WEAR, 
AND,  IF  YOU   WILL    ALLOW    ME    TO    SAY    SO,    VERY    BECOMING    TO    YOU.       THANK 
OU,  SIR,   AND  THE   NEXT  ARTICLE?" 
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Sonof  the  House  (after  leing  introduced  to  professor  of  mathematics).  "Now  WHAT  SHALL  I  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT?' 


A  TANGLED  TRIANGLE. 

The  Patisserie  Delarue  et  Salon  de 
Consommations  is  situated  just  on  the 
edge  of  Europe.  Being  a  place  of  ex- 
treme military  importance  I  dare  not 
indicate  its  position  with  greater  ex- 
actitude, but  may  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  can  be  found  by  stepping  off  the 
boat,  crossing  the  bridge  and  then  in- 
quiring of  the  Military  Police.  Its  im- 
portance is  due  to  the  quality  of  its 
crime  Eclairs,  which  attract  the  gilded 
Staff  in  such  large  numbers  that  the 
interior  is  usually  suffused  like  an 
Eastern  sunset  with  a  rich  glow  of  red 
tabs  and  gilt  braid.  Within  its  walls 
junior  subalterns,  now,  alas,  a  rapidly 
diminishing  species,  dally  with  insidious 
ices  until  their  immature  moustaches 
are  pendulous  with  lemon -flavoured 
icicles  and  their  hair  is  whitened  with 
sugared  rime. 

There  it  was  that  Frederick  dis- 
covered Percival  feebly  and  mournfully 
pecking  at  a  vanilla  ice. 

"Greeting,  old  Spartan,"  said  he. 
"  Training  for  the  Murman  coast?  " 

"  Would  that  I  were !  "  replied  Per- 
cival. "  I  'm  refrigerating  my  sorrows. 
I  've  tried  to  drown  them,  but  they 


float;  so  I  'm  by  way  of  freezing  them 
under." 

"  Poor  Perce !  "  murmured  Frederick. 
I  suppose  it 's  Cox  again  ?  " 

"  An  contraire,  I  'm  his  sorrow.  My 
present  trouble  is  that  I  've  got  to  find 
a  wife." 

"Nothin"  easier,  old  thing.  Yourphoto 
in  the  illustrated  papers,  with  appro- 
priate letterpress — 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  interrupted 
Percival.  "  It's  someone  else's  wife  I  've 
got  to  find.  Ecotttcz.  Teddy  Eoker  has 
got  permission  for  his  wife  to  visit  him 
out  here.  He  's  expecting  her  by  this 
afternoon's  boat  and  has  got  a  billet 
fixed  up  all  right,  but  he  's  been  sud- 
denly rushed  away  on  a  court-martial 
case,  so  he 's  asked  me  to  meet  her, 
and  1  've  never  seen  her  before." 

"  But  didn't  he  give  you  the  specifi- 
cations— kind  of  descriptive  return  ?  " 

"  That 's  just  it !  "  groaned  Percival. 
"  He  was  only  married  last  leave,  and 
his  description  goes  like  a  Shakspearean 
sonnet.  I  gather  that  I  've  got  to  look 
out  foracombinationof  Titania, GLADYS 
COOPER  and  HELEN  OF  TROY.  I  tried 
to  nail  him  down  to  externals,  but  he 
only  went  off  into  another  rhapsody. 

"  '  What  does  she  wear?  '  I  asked. 


"'Wear?'  said  be  dreamily.  'Oh 
beautifully  draped  garments  nebuloc 
as  summer  clouds  and  filmy  as  gossi 
mer  webs.  Nothing  really  definite.' 

"  '  That  sounds  probable  enough,  a 
the  present  fashions  go,'  "  said  I. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  said  Frodericl 
"  that  this  is  a  case  to  refer  to  higlif 
authority.  The  sleuth-hound  in&tim 
of  one  Frederick  is  indicated.  Havin 
absorbed  the  available  data  I  will  e'e 
amble  round  myself  to  assist  you." 

"There  speaks  my  stout -hearte 
haricot !  "  said  Percival.  "  But  bo  can 
ful.  Teddy  won't  like  it  if  he  gets  th 
wrong  wife.  He  made  a  point  of  tha 
So  in  case  we  miss  each  other  your  ir 
structions  are  briefly  these:  you  wi 
meet  what  you  honestly  think  to  t 
Mrs.  Koker  outside  the  Customs  Housi 
explain  Teddy's  absence,  take  her  to  hi 
rooms  at  10  bis,  Eue  Dufay,  make  IK 
comfortable  and  report  to  me  here  c 
6.15." 

Punctually  at  6.15  they  met  agai 
in  the  Patisserie  Delaruo.  Both  wei 
radiant. 

"  'Tis  done  !  "  said  Percival  proudly 
"and   without   the   assistance  of  th 
puissant  Frederick.     At  5.0  o'clock 
was  outside  the  Customs  House  an 
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mnv  her  looking  round  with  an  anxious 
>yy.  '  Mrs.  Eoker,  I  believe  ?  '  said  I. 
She  confessed  right  away,  so  I  rattled 
tier  olT  in  a  cal>  to  10  bis,  Hue  Dufay, 
ft  lier  there  nibblin'  biscuits  and 
li  inkin'  tea  as  happy  as  a  flapper." 

"  I'ercival,"  replied  Frederick  slowly, 

'for  sheer  imbecility   you   have   sur- 

I  yourself.     I    myself   met  Mrs. 

Koker    outside    the    Customs    House 

.•I,  being  detained  en  route.    I  took 

[Obis,  Rue  Dufay,  where  at  the 

lit  moment   she   is   partaking  of 

ilTce  iind  chocolate  caramels.    Shortly, 

iht,  she  will  discover  the  spurious 

(••niilo  that  you  have  decoyed  thither 

l.ud  the  First.  Act  of  a  triangle  drama 

vill  be  rung  up." 

"By  Jazz,"  exclaimed  Percival,  "  I'd 

hike  my  gratuity  on  the  genuineness 

if  my  Mrs.  Roker.    She  knows  Teddy's 

.ivourito  breakfast  food." 

"  No,"     said     Frederick     decidedly, 

mine  is    the   only   authentic  article. 

ill  others  are  imitations.     She  knows 

-t  Edward's  size  in  gloves." 
"  Well,  we  can't  both  be  right." 
"Did  Teddy  say  anything  about  ex- 

•  ding  two  wives'?"  asked  Frederick 
opefully. 

"  Idiot !  "  said  Percival.  "  As  I  see 
ie  situation,  one  of  us — presumably 
ou  —  will  presently  be  the  central 
gure  in  a  court-martial  or  police  court 
n  a  charge  of  abducting  an  innocent 
.•male.  The  remaining  reels  in  the 
ilm  will  be  devoted  to  Teddy  chasing 
|ou  with  a  5-9  howitzer  for  jeopardizing 
is  connubial  happiness.  But  these 
nhappy  concluding  incidents  may  be 
verted  if  you  return  the  wrongful  lady 
>  her  rightful  owner  before  Teddy  gets 
jack.  So  we  '11  take  the  necessary  action 
in  mediately." 

"  Hut  which  one  are  we  going  to  dis- 
ird  if  they  both  claim  to  bo  the  genuine 
(rs.  R.  ?  Hadn't  we  better  wait  for 
eddy?  He'd  be  almost  sure  to  be 
>le  to  decide." 

"  You  make  rne  tired.  It 's  got  to 
i  settled  before  he  comes  backi" 

It  was  a  brace  of  dejected  subalterns 
>at  wended  their  way  to  10  bis,  Rue 
:ufay.  Percival  knocked  at- the  door 

the  drawing-room  and  in  response  to 
i  invitation  they  entered.  A  pretty 
id  extremely  composed  young  lady 
>1  them. 

"  .I///  wife  !  "  said  Percival  and  Fred- 

ick  simultaneously. 

"Excuse   me,"   said   the   lady  with 

unity;  "the  only  husband  I  possess 

•  present  is  Mr.  Roker." 

"  What  I  mean  to  say  is,"  explained 
•rcival  lamely,  "  that  you  are  tha  wife 
Mr.  Roker  that  I  met  at  the  Customs 

•I  mean,  Mr.  Roker's  wife  that- ." 

"  Mo  too !  "  broke  in  Frederick. 

"  Well,  that's  easily  explained,"  said 


Lady  (who  has  been  handed  the  card  of  wife  of  new  baronet-profiteer).  "  En— : 
Do  I  KKOW  LADY  HOGGINS?" 

Butler.  "Youn  LADYSHIP  HAS  NOT  RECEIVED  HEB  SINCE  THE  CREATION. 


LET  ME  SEE. 


the  lady,  addressing  Percival.  "  After 
you  had  kindly  escorted  me  here  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  left 
my  keys  at  the  Customs  House.  Feel- 
ing confident  of  finding  my  way  about 
I  returned  for  them.  On  emerging  1 
was  claimed  by  your  fascinating  friend 
who  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
winding  up  his  monocle  [Frederick 
guiltily  stowed  it  away  in  his  fob 
pocket] .  He  seemed  so  delighted  at 
having  discovered  me  that  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  explain  that  I  "d  been  found 
before.  Of  course  I  'm  excessively 

grateful  to  both  of  you Oh,  here 's 

dear  old  Teddy  at  last !  " 


During  the  scene  of  rapturous  greet- 
ing that  followed  Frederick  showed 
that  ho  indeed  had  his  moments  of 
inspiration. 

"  What  about  a  vanilla  ice  at  the 
Patisserie  Delarue,  old  bean  ?  "  said  he 
to  Percival. 

And,  unnoticed  by  the  happy  couple, 
they  stole  silently  away. 


"  Surplus  Government  Proparty  for  sale  :— 

Brass  Islets." 
Disposal  Board  "  Surplus  "  Magazine. 

But  why  is  the  geographical  position 
of  this  alluring  archipelago  not  given  ? 
Is  it  for  enemy  reasons  ? 
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FORCE    OF    HABIT-THE    SCRUM    HALF. 


THE  NEED  OF  OUK  TIMES. 

["  The  modern  world  is  badly  in  need  of  a 
Pindar.  Alone  of  the  poets,  Pindar  Qould  do 
justice  to  the  exploits  of  the  day." — The 
Times.] 

"  WE  'KR  badly  in  need  of  a  Pindar  " 

To  fan  in  these  tropical  days 
Our  stock  of  emotional  tinder 

With  gusts  of  tempestuous  praise ; 
To  foster  the  flame,  not  to  check  it 

Or  let  it  die  suddenly  down, 
In  honour  of  HAWKER  and  BECKETT, 

Of  ALCOCK  and  BROWN. 

We  do  not  require  a  CATULLUS 

(We've  MASEFIELD  and  WAUGH 

and  SASSOON) 
Nor  pastoral  pipers  to  lull  us 

To  rest  with  a  sedative  tune ; 
But    the    worship  of    beer  and   of 
Bacchus 

In  verses  familiar  and  free 
Alight  win  for  a  latter-day  FLACCUS 

A  Knighthood  (B.E.). 


Bland  VIRGIL'S  beyond  resurrection; 

Tbe  voice  of  the  moment  is  harsh  ; 
The  nightingale's  golden  perfection 

Offends theyoung  ravensof  MARSH  ; 
ARISTOPHANES,  grossly  facetious, 

Is  but  a  "compulsory"  god, 
And  HOMER  as  well  as  LUCRETIUS 

Too  frequently  nod. 

There's    scope    for    the    truculent 
passion 

Of  JUVENAL'S  masculine  muse 
To  flagellate  folly  and  fashion 

In  dress  and  in  manners  and  views ; 
But   we  've  plenty  of  prophets  and 
poets ; 

We  've  few  who  are  sober  and  sane ; 
W7e  don't  want  another  Dfi  BLOWITZ  ; 

We  want  a  DELANE. 


"BETTER  BEER  ON  THE    HORIZON." 

Daily  Krpress. 

A  beer  in  the  hand  is  worth  ten  on  the 
horizon. 


A   TUBE   NIGHTMARE. 

HAVE  you  ever  dreamed  a  dream  of 
a  terrible  tube  journey,  in  which  every 
one  of  the  appalling  things  which  might 
happen  does  actually  occur  ?  I  dreamed 
one  last  night. 

The  journey  began  with  a  disaster. 
On  reaching  the  booking-office  window 
I  could  not  find  any  money,  and  it  \ya.s 
only  when  the  waiting  crowd  behind 
me,  which  had  mounted  to  hundreds, 
was  becoming  offensively  hostile  that 
I  succeeded  iii  producing  a  live-pound 
note. 

The  booking-clerk  took  her  own 
to  count  out  the  change,  and  on  leaving 
the   window   I   found   four  poli< 
struggling  to  keep  back  an  infuriated 
mob  of  people,  all  shrieking  impreca- 
tions and  asking  for  my  blood. 

There  was  but  one  thing  for  it- 
get  to  a  train  before  this  angry  horde 
could  secure  its  tickets ;  so  I  made  a 
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Motor  Cyclist.  "Wny  THE  DKUCH  DON'T  YOU  DRIVK  ON  THI:  PROPKII  SIDE  OF  Tin:  HOAII?  " 


ild  dash  for  the  moving  -  staircase, 
icdding  Bradburys  en  routs  like  a 
iiper-cliase. 

As  I  rushed  past  the  ticket-puncher 

e  niiuli1  a  vicious  lunge  at  my  out- 
rotched  hand  with  an  enormous  pair 

pincers,  missing  the  ticket  and  part- 
lly  amputating  uny  thumb. 

As  1  have  always  expected  to  do,  but 
ivo  never  yet  done,  I  missed  my 
oting  at  the  top  of  the  escalator,  and 
y  desire  to  outstrip  my  enemies  was 
alised  beyond  my  wildest  hopes  as 

crashed,   by   a   series   of   petrifying 

iiiorsaults,  down  the  entire  flight,  to 

belched  forth  like  a  sausage  from  a 
achino  at  the  bottom. 

Tattered,   torn   and   in  unspeakable 

;nny  I  picked  myself   up  and  found 

eering-gear  so   damaged  that  I 

•  nld  only  move  sideways,  crab-fashion, 

d  in  tliis  manner  I  crawled  on  to  the 

1 1  form  just  as  a  train  was  beginning 
l  exit. 

I  make  a  leap  for  it.  The  gates  crash 
Am  I  inside  them  or  out?  Neither. 

un  pinned  there  with  the  first  half  of 
iy  body  struggling  inside  the  car  while 
lo  second  half  protrudes  over  the  fast- 
Jseding  platform. 

I   remember   how   in   my   agony  it 

1  across  my  mind  that  I  would 

iver  again  slay  a  wasp  with  my  fork. 


1  must  have  been  pulled  into  the  ear 
just  in  time  to  stop  the  tunnel  (which 
is  a  dreadfully  close  fit)  from  bisecting 
me,  for  the  next  thing  I  remember  was 
being  dropped  into  a  corner  seat  and 
severely  admonished  by  the  guard  for 
getting  into  the  train  whilst  it  was  in 
motion. 

I  was  now  a  quivering  and  shape- 
less mass  ;  nobody  pitied  me,  nobody 
helped  me,  so  loathsome  a  spectacle 
did  I  present. 

Of  course  the  train  passed  my  sta- 
tion, and  at  the  next  I  was  thrown  out 
like  a  mail-bag,  to  be  trodden  on  by 
massed  formations  of  travellers  fighting 
to  enter  and  leave  the  car  by  the  same 
door  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  multitudes  had  dispersed 
and  I  was  alone,  by  superhuman  efforts 
I  contrived  to  wriggle  on  my  stomach 
to  the  foot  of  the  ascending  stairway, 
but  not  having  sufficient  strength  to 
wriggle  off  on  arrival  at  the  top,  my 
long  -  dreaded  horror  of  being  sucked 
under  the  barrier,  where  moving  stair- 
ways disappear,  was  realised. 

By  now  immune  to  pain,  I  regarded 
the  next  process  (akin  to  being  passed 
through  a  mangle)  as  child's  play.  To 
my  amazement,  after  a  few  minutes 
amongst  giant  cog-wheels,  I  again  found 
the  light  on  the  down-going  staircase, 


which  precipitated  me  to  the  spot  from 
which  1  had  started. 

Having  thrice  performed  this  revo- 
lution, by  which  time  I  was  as  flat  as 
a  pancake,  I  was  eventually  scraped 
off'  by  a  porter  and  upbraided  for  joy- 
riding. 

Finding  that  these  rebukes  left  me 
unmoved,  for  I.  was  practically  lifeless, 
certainly  boneless,  and,  to  their  horror, 
licketless,  they  folded  me  up  and  put 
me  in  a  drawer  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  police. 

I  was  still  there  when  the  dream 
mercifully  stopped. 


BIRD-LORE. 

II. — PEACOCKS. 

PKACOCKS  sweep  the  fairies'  rooms  ; 
They  use  their  folded  tails  for  brooms  : 
But  fairy  dust  is  brighter  far 
Than  any  mortal  colours  are  ; 
And  all  about  their  tails  it  clings 
In  strange  designs  of  rounds  and  rings  ; 
And  that  is  why  they  strut  about 
And  proudly  spread  their  feathers  out. 

R,  F. 


"Wanted. — Good  stage  electrician.   Nogood 
stage  electrician. " — The  Staye. 

There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  latter. 
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CROSS    COUNTRY. 

A  COMMANDER  in  the  Senior  Service 
is  the  man  who  gets  tilings  done ;  ape 
long  experience  has  formulated  for  hiir 
a  golden  rule:  "If  you  want  to  ge 
things  done  you  must  see  them  done.' 
This  laudable  maxim  applies  in  a  lesser 
degree  to  all  his  subordinates,  right 
down  to  the  newly-joined  boy,  who 
can't  very  well  help  seeing  some  things 
done,  unless  he  makes  a  habit  of  work- 
ing with  his  eyes  shut — a  practice  which 
does  not  appeal  particularly  to  I'.O.'s. 

The  Commander  of  His  Majesty's 
Battleship  Ermyntrudc  is  far  from 
being  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  he  is  a 
martyr  to  it.  So  are  his  officers.  In 
their  enthusiasm  they  have  let  the  rule 
run  riot.  You  will  soon  see  that  foi 
yourself. 

The  idea  germinated  in  the  practica; 
head  of  the  gunner.  It  pushed  its  way 
into  the  upper  air  under  the  plain  cap 
of  the  A. P.  It  budded  under  the 
(slighted  tilted)  head-dress  of  Number 
One,  and  blossomed  forth  into  a  full- 
blown project  under  the  gilded  oak- 
leaves  that  thatch  the  Bloke. 

He  said,  "  The  ship's  company  will 
run  across  country." 

The  ship's  company  girded  up  its 
loins  and  awaited  further  orders. 

The  course  was  decided  upon.  It 
ran  from  the  signalling  station  on  the 
south  of  the  island  straight  to  the 
town  on  the  north.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  making  a  mistake,  because 
you  could  see  the  semaphore  from  any- 
where, and  you  would  know  when  you 
got  to  the  town  because  the  road 
stopped  there.  The  various  divisions 
of  the  ship  were  to  compete  against 
each  other.  If  you  came  in  first  you 
were  to  bo  given  a  ticket  numbered 
'one";  if  second,  a  ticket  numbered 
•two,"  and  so  on;  and  the  division 
which  had  the  smallest  total  of  pips 
at  the  end  would  be  the  winner. 

At  8.15  the  ship's  pinnace  landed  the 
gunner  on  the  town  jetty  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island.    He   had  come  to 
deal  with  the  competitors  when  they 
irrived  at  the  winning-post.     Ho  had 
brought  with  him  the  bo'sun  and  the 
carpenter,  his  own  mate,  the  bo 'sun's 
nate  and  the  carpenter's  mate,   four 
P.O.'s,  the  sergeant  of  Marines,  a  few 
eading  stokers  and  half-a-dozen  hands; 
ifty  fathoms  of  hawser-laid  four-inch 
white  rope;    six    stout  stakes   (ash); 
)ags,  canvas,  twelve  (one  to  collect  the 
tickets  earned  by  each  division);  and 
one   thousand   eight   hundred   tickets, 
lumbered  from  one  to  one  thousand 
ight  hundred.     (There  were  only  six 
inndred  and  fifty  runners,  but  it  is  well 
o  be  on  the  safe  side.) 
He  dug  his  stakes  into  the  ground  in 


a  V-shaped  formation  just  beyond  the 
place  where  the  road  ended  and  almos 
opposite  the  first  cottage.  Further 
north  he  posted  his  canvas  bags,  whicl 
he  fixed  at  a  convenient  height  above 
the  ground  by  depending  them  from  the 
necks  of  his  subordinates.  He  then 
rigged  his  rope  around  the  stakes  in 
such  a  way  that  the  runners,  entering 
the  wide  end  of  the  V,  would  be  shep- 
herded one  by  one  through  a  narrow 
aperture  at  the  bottom,  thus  avoiding 
all  suspicion,  of  overcrowding  in  giving 
out  the  tickets.  He  explained  his  plan 
of  campaign  to  his  party  and  took  up 
his  post  at  the  foot  of  the  V. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  the 
A. P.  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Ho  had 
brought  with  him  a  few  friends — a 
couple  of  subs,  two  or  three  senior 
snotties  and  the  Captain's  secretary,  a 
brace  of  stewards  with  the  luncheon 
baskets,  and  the  cutter's  crew,  who 
carried  between  them  two  large  trellis- 
work  screens  which  the  carpenter  had 
knocked  up  for  him. 

He  passed  the  time  of  day  with  the 
gunner,  marched  fifty  yards  further 
down  towards  the  starting-point  and 
had  his  screens  deposited  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  in  such  a  way  that  several 
could  enter  one  end  of  the  enclosure 
they  formed,  but  only  one  at  a  time 
could  go  out  at  the  other ;  this,  he  ex- 
plained, would  enable  the  men  to  pass 
;he  winning-post  in  single  file.  He  then 
^it  a  cigarette  and  took  his  stand  at 
;he  narrow  end,  producing  from  his 
socket  seven  hundred  and  fifty  neat  red 
iickets  (numbered  from  one  to  seven 
mndred  and  fifty)  which  the  chief 
writer  had  made  out  for  him  the  night 
jefore. 

At  8.45  Number  One  arrived.  To  help 
lira  he  had  brought  a  couple  of  watch- 
seepers,  a  surgeon,  three  engineers, 
a  naval  instructor  and  the  captain  of 
Marines.  He  only  paused  to  borrow 
one  side  of  the  gunner's  V  and  all  but 
!orty  of  the  A.P.'s  tickets,  and  passed 
on  down  the  road.  When  he  had 
reached  a  suitable  point  about  a  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  A.P.  he  had  the 
jurloined  rope  stretched  slantwise,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  only  means  of 
jassing  it  was  a  little  passage  a  yard 
wide  between  the  rope  and  the  ditch 
on  the  right  of  the  road.  A  little 
nearer  still  to  the  starting-point  he  had 
i  large  placard  erected  with  the  words 
'  Keep  to  the  Eight  "  painted  on  it. 

Punctually  at  9.0  the  Commander 

arrived  with  a  piece  of  string  and  the 

P.M.O.     They  took  up  their  stand  one 

n  each  side  of  the  road  opposite  the 

placard.     The  Bloke  produced  a  small 

old  pencil,  but,  as  he  had  forgotten  to 

ring  any  paper,  he  commandeered  the 

lacard  and  began  feverishly  to  write 


down  all  the  numbers  he  could  think  of 
from  one  to  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

You  are  no  doubt  anxiously  awaitin" 
the  arrival  of  the  Owner  at  9.15.    \YelF 
I  'm  afraid  I  must  disappoint  you.   Still, 
although  he  did  not  come  in  person,' 
yet  lie  made  his  presence  felt,  as  every  j 
gopdfskipper  should.     At  9.15,  as  the  ' 
ship'^  company  were  lining  up  for  the  ' 
start  by  the  semaphore,  he  made  tlie  ' 
signal  from  the  ship  : — 

"Sailing  at  13.30.  Eeturn  imme- 
diately." ___________ 

SONGS    OF    SIMLA. 

V. — PELITI'S. 

I  TROLL  you  no  song  that  will  hinder 

you  long, 

I  pen  you  no  ponderous  treatise, 
The  theme  that  I  sing  is  a  gossamer 

thing 
As  light  as  the  cakes  at  PELITI'S. 

Grey  roofs  mid  the  pines  and  a  heaven 
that  shines 

As  blue  as  the  water  where  Crete  is, 
The  malachite  green  of  a  misty  ravine, 

That 's  the  balcony  view  at  PELITI'S. 

There  are  mortals,  may  be,  who  abom- 
inate tea 

(One's  poison  another  man's  meat  is), 
Who  shy  at  the  touch  of  a  crumpet— 

for  such 
There  is  music  and  love  at  PELITI'S. 

See   that   G.S.0.2   with    the   lady  in 

blue ; 
Has  she  noticed  where  one  of  liis 

feet  is, 
Or  the  issue  that  hangs  on  the  plate  of 

meringues 

Which    he   buys   her  each    day  at 
PKLITI'S  ? 

Here  the  rulers  of  Ind,  from  the  Sal- 
ween  to  Sind, 

Take  their  icesand  wafers  (Me VITIE'S) 
And  elaborate  schemes  over  chocolate 

creams 
At  five-o'clock  tea  at  PELITI'S. 

And   I   think,  when  wo   die   and  the 

wraiths  of  us  fly 
To  that  peace  which  depends  not  on 

treaties, 
The  joys  which  we  find  will  but  serve 

to  remind 

Of    the    hours    that    wo    spent   at 
PELITI'S.  J.  M.  S. 


was  fined  j! 5  £at  £0 . 
selling    goods    to    a   German 


1  Thomas  • 
'csterday  for 
irisoner. 

The  chairman  said  defendant  had  sold  goods 
o  the  value  of  lls.  Ijd.  Where  the  German 
lad  got  that  large  sum  of  money  from  was 
luito  a  mystery." — Daily  Paper. 

't  seems  pretty  evident  from  the  report 
hat  there  was  a  good  deal  of  money 
ibout  somewhere. 
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,   Id  I 


"I'M  TOLD  SHE'S  ALWAYS  WRITING  TO  HER  DRESSMAKER  ABOUT  NEW  FBOCKS." 

"I   SUPPOSE  SHE  ENCLOSED  A  STAMPED  AND  ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE  FOR  THAT  ONE." 


A   CRUSADER. 

ONE  hears  sometimes  of  pure  alt  ru- 
sts, but  on  analysing  their  purity  an 
dloy  is  perceptible.  Although  their 
vork  is  for  others,  an  element  of  per- 
.onal  gratification  is  present. 

Personal  gratification  or  self-indulg- 
nce  is  of  course  inevitable,  as  it  can 
ven  enter  into  grief  and  pain ;  but 
io\v  and  then  it  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
fium:  as,  I  hold,  in  the  latest  activities 
jr  her  fellow-creatures  in  which  my 
nend  Mrs.  Delta  has  embarked. 

During  the  War  Mrs.  Delta  was  in- 
efatigable  (I  am  not  often  sure  of  my 
vords,  but  I  use  this  without  a  tremor 
f  misgiving)  in  promoting  charities 
ud  collecting  money  to  sustain  them. 
.t  no  time  of  day  was  it  safe  to  meet 
er,  for  you  had  to  stand  arid  deliver. 
,'here  were  no  privations  due  to  the 
Ur  which  she  was  not  out  to  mollify 
f  remove,  and  her  ingenuity  in  dis- 
overing  worthy  objects  was  uncanny. 

As,  however,  War  wasragingand  most 
sople  are,  underneath,  kinder  than  not, 
ie  escaped  very  severe  criticism  and 

nassed  some  good  round  sums.  And, 
nee  all  her  various  Funds  had  com- 

ittees  and  meetings  and  minutes,  Mrs. 


Delta,  although  that  may  have  been 
only  the  least  among  her  motives,  was 
the  recipient  of  certain  expressions  of 
gratitude.  Organised  charity  cannot 
elude  votes  of  thanks. 

But  that  Mrs.  Delta  likes  work  for 
work's  sake,  apart  altogether  from 
honeyed  praises,  is  now  beyond  question, 
for  the  campaign  she  has  just  inau- 
gurated is  unlikely  to  yield  them. 

"You  must,"  she  said  to  me  yes- 
terday, "  give  me  something  for  my 
new  scheme." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  enough  strength 
of  mind  not  to ;  but  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  have  noticed  in  what  a  dread- 
ful state  so  many  of  the  shop  windows 
in  London  now  are  ?  "  she  asked. 

"The  iniquitous  prices  of  the  goods ?  " 

"Oh.no;  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  mean 
the  dropped  letters.  Where  they  have 
glass  letters  stuck  on,  you  know,  and 
some  have  gone.  Surely  you  must  have 
noticed?  " 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  replied;  "but 
I  thought  the  shop-keepers  were  too 
lazy  or  careless  to  bother.  The  War 
has  increased  carelessness,  you  know." 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,"  she  said.  "  The 
poor  fellows  are  so  understaffed  and 
overworked  that  they  can't  find  time. 


My  idea  is  to  raise  a  fund  so  that  ifc  can 
bo  done  for  them.  My  heart  aches. 
Only  this  morning  I  saw  a  barber's 
with  ASH  AND  BUSH  UP  on  it ;  and  a 
confectioner's  " — she  referred  to  her 
notebook — "  with  ICE  BEAMS,  and  an 
undertaker's  with  PINKING  ONE  ERE." 

"What  is  pinking?"  I  asked.  "I 
always  wanted  to  know." 

"  And,"  she  continued,  again  con- 
sulting her  book,  "  a  tobacconist's  with 
BEST  OLDEN  VIRGIN  ,  and  a  dentist's 
with  PA  LESS  EXTBACTION.  Something 
really  must  be  done.  Don't  you  agree  ?  " 

I  murmured  that  there  were  other 
abuses  that  were  possibly  more  in  need 
of  immediate  redress,  but  Mrs.  Delta 
again  turned  to  her  book. 

"And    a    dairyman   with    FAMILIES 

UP   LIE  ,  and  a  stationer's  with   LUE 

LACK  INK.  Isn't  it  distressing  ? — and 
so  bad  for  growing  children  to  see  so 
much  slovenliness.  And  what  can 
foreigners  think  of  us  ?  The  Americans, 
for  instance,  who  are  always  so  spick 
and  span,  and " 

The  means  of  rescue  came  to  me  in 
the  shape  of  a  vast  monster  on  wheels, 
bright  with  yellow  and  scarlet,  thunder- 
ing over  the  road.  "That's  my  bus," 
I  said,  and  ran. 
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Father  (to  troublesome  small  boy).  "  NOW  r-OOK  HEBE,  TONY. 
YOU  GO  STRAIGHT  UPSTAIES  TO  BED." 

Small  Sister.  "AND  THAT'S  THAT.    ISN'T  IT,  DADDY?" 


I   SHAN'T    WARS    YOU    AGAIN.       THE    VERY    KKXT  TIME  YOU  MISBEHAVE 


THOSE    DRESSES. 

(Being  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 

or  tJiereabouts.) 
MORE  gay  than  day  and  plumier 

Than  Birds  of  Paradise, 
It  was  no  Court  Costumier 

That  made  them  look  so  nice ; 
No  milliners  nor  drapers 

On  mortal  business  terms 
Of  those  sweet  modes  were  shapere, 
Though  several  evening  papers 

Mention  the  actual  firms. 

But  fairies  wove  that  raiment 

Of  starshine  and  of  flowers  ; 
They  asked  no  better  payment, 

They  craved  no  shorter  hours  ; 
With  eglantine  and  lilies 

They  worked  a  June  night  long, 
And  that  is  just  where  "  Phyllis  "  - 
In  "  Ascot  frocks  and  frillies  " 

Goes  absolutely  wrong. 

'Neath  beech-tree  and  'neath  cedar, 
In  rings  of  moonlit  green  .  .  . 

What  bilge,  you  say,  good  reader? 
My  very  dear  old  bean, 

Think  of  the  state  of  Prices, 
Think  of  the  slump  in  Trade, 


Turn  to  the  Paris  Crisis, 
Ponder  the  cost  of  ices 
And  buns  and  gingerade. 

New  War-loans  shriek  for  money ; 

All  work  is  at  an  end ; 
It  seems  extremely  funny 

There's  any  cash  to  spend; 
Yet  still  the  tide  of  laces, 

The  foam  of  fluff  and  silk 
Comes  round  in  cardboard  cases 
To  lots  of  people's  places 

As  punctual  as  the  milk. 

While,  sworn  to  get  revenge  in, 

And  waiting  at  the  door, 
That  grim  three-handed  engine 

Prepares  to  strike  once  more, 
Who  built  these  gowns  we  mutely 

Admire  on  lawn  and  lea? 
Who  bought  them  (think  acutely), 
With  England  absolutely 

As  broke  as  she  can  be  ? 

Therefore  I  say  the  fabric 
Was  wrought  of  faery  woof, 

Not  made  in  walls  of  drab  brick 
Nor  won  with  mortal  oof ; 

Delicate,  dream-like,  pretty 
As  sunshine  after  rain, 


Worn  by  Miss  Hodgson  ("  Kitty  ")- 
It  seems  a  dreadful  pity 

She  spilled  the  iced  champagne. 

Therefore  I  say  that,  toiling 

With  wild  white  roses'  bloom- 
No  printers'  vats  a-boiling 

Nor  labour  of  the  loom— 
With  fern  and  foxglove  chalice 

On  tiny  feet  or  wings 
Titania's  elves  made  sallies, 
And  that 's  how  Lady  Alice 

Had  on  those  lovely  things. 

_  EVOE. 

A  Happy  Thought. 

"  When  the  blessing  had  been  pronounce! 
and  the  bridal  pair  were  kneeling  at  the  alta 
Dame  Nellie  Melba,  wearing  a  blue  dress  am 
hat,  crept  from  the  side  chapel  to  the  choi 
and  to  the  joy  of  the  audience  sang  th 
pathetic  '  Ave  Maria '  that  Desdemona  sings  i 
the  last  act  of  Verdi's  Otliello  when  she  feels  he 
predestined  doom  approaching." 

"  Evening  Standard  "  on  a  Society  wedd\i 

"Mr.  Bottomley  objects  to  By  Jingo." 

Daily  Paper. 

Yet  in  one  or  another  of  his  "powerful1 
articles  we  seem  to  have  seen  some 
thing  like  "  Damn  the  Kaiser  "  and  "  Tc 
Hell  with  Hindenburg." 
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SINN  FEIN.  "BE    MINE." 

PRESIDENT  WILSON.  "  I    DO    HOPE    I    HAVEN'T   GIVEN   YOU   TOO   MUCH    ENCOURAGEMENT 
-BUT   I   CAN    NEVER   BE    MORE    THAN    A   BROTHER   TO  YOU." 
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First  Australian.  "'Go's  T.EB  SWELL  PAL,  DlOGEB?" 

Second  Ditto.   "I   DUNNO  HIS  NAME,   BUT  I  REMEMBER  HIS  FACE.      I  GIVE  HIM  A  BIT  OF  BACON  JUST  OUTSIDE   ST.   QUENTIN." 


HY  DRAG  IN  MBS.  SIDDONS? 

DEAR  MR.  PUNCH, — Nothing  annoys 
ID  more  than  the  assumption  that  wit, 
trning,  fancy,  etc.,  were  the  monopoly 

<  the  past.    ¥or  example,  a  correspond- 
ct  of  one  of  our  leading  dailies  has 
I  en  trotting  out  Mrs.  SIDDONS'  use  of 
link  verse  in  familiar  conversation, 
;  il  quoting  from  LOCKHABT  : — 

"John  Kemble's  most  familiar  table- 
tik  often  flowed  into  blank  verse ;  and 
s  indeed  did  his  sister's  [Mrs.  Sid- 

<  ns'] .      Scott    (who    was    a    capital 
i  mic)   often  repeated  her  tragic  ex- 
utnation  to  a  foot-boy  during  a  dinner 
:  Ashestiel — 

u  'vo  brought  rue  water,  boy,— I  asked  for 
beer  I ' 

•  ipther  time,  dining  with  a  Provost  of 
linburgh,  sho  ejaculated,  in  answer 
t  her  host's  apology  for  his  piece  de 
instance — 

<  annot  be  too  salt  for  me,  my  lord.'  " 

This  is   all  very  well,  but  just   as 

(.od  blank  verse  is  commonly  used  by 

tiinent  men  and  women  to-day;   in- 

c  3d  some  of  them  excel  in  impromptu 


rhymes.  Thus  in  Mr.  HAEOLD  WEST- 
MORELAND'S interesting  volume,  Eaves- 
droppings,  there  is  this  charming  story 
of  the  first  meeting  of  Madame  CLARA 
BUTT  and  Miss  CARRIE  TUBE.  They 
were  introduced  at  a  garden-party  at 
Fulham,  and  Mr.  WESTMORELAND  over- 
heard the  memorable  quatrain  in  which 
Madame  CLARA  BUTT  greeted  her  sister- 
artist  : — 

"  In  our  names  wo  "re  aliko 
But  in  minstrelsy — ah  no  1 

For  I  'm  a  contralto 
And  you  're  a  soprano." 

To  the  same  veracious  chronicler  I 
am  indebted  for  a  specimen  of  the  im- 
promptus which  Lord  BEADING  fre- 
quently throws  off,  to  the  delight  of  his 
friends.  Mr.  WESTMORELAND  was  hav- 
ing a  pair  of  boots  tried  on  at  a  famous 
Jermyn  Street  bootmaker's  when  Lord 
BEADING  was  undergoing  a  similar 
ordeal,  and  electrified  the  courteous 
assistant  by  observing : — 

"  The  right-foot  boot  to  me  seems  rather 

tight ; 
The  left,  par  contra,  feels  exactly  right." 

But  perhaps  the  finest  exponent  of 
the  art  is  a  famous  General,  whose 


obiter  dicta  in  verse  are  innumerable.  I 
have  only  space  to  quote  one,  spoken 
to  a  soldier  with  whom  he  had  shaken 
hands : — 

"  You  are  the  proudest  man  in  France, 

Or  at  any  rate  in  Flanders, 
For  you've  shaken  hands,  in  a  great  ad- 
vance, 

With  the  greatest  of  Corps  Commanders." 

Surely  in  the  light  of  these  examples, 
which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  present  to  fear 
comparison  with  the  past  in  the  sphere 
of  conversational  verse  ? 
I  am,  dear  Mr.  Punch, 

Yours  faithfully, 
NOSTRI  TEMPORIS  LAUDATOR. 


Culture  in  the  Sty. 

"Yorkshire  Pork  Pies,  possessing  character 
and  individuality,  5  Ib.     Price,  15s. 

Daily  Express. 

"  COLUMBUS  OF  THE  AIR. 
Captain  Alcock's  Story  of  his  Great  Atlantic 
Flight." — Dublin  Evening  Telegraph. 

Would  not  Vimy-bus  be  better  ? 

Slough  Verdict :  Dulce  est  dc-Cippen- 
ham  in  loco. 
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AT    THE    PLAY. 

"THE  CINDERELLA  MAN." 
THE  importation  of  theatrical  sweet- 
stuff  from  America  is  of  course  a  grow- 
in"  industry.  The  latest  consignment, 
The  Cinderella  Man,  first  arrived  in 
this  country  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  and 
the  difficulty  it  offered  was  that  the 
struggling  hero,  Anthony  Quintunl, 
whose  fate  depended,  in  the  absence  of 
common-sense,  on  his  winning  a  ton 
thousand  dollar  prixo  for  an  opera 
libretto,  seemed  to  me,  from  samples  of 
his  work  exhibited,  to  be  an  unlikely 
competitor.  But  1  must  say  that  when 
at  the  play  I  saw  our  Mr.  NARES  in 
his  garret  sucking  at  his  pipe  in  that 
masterful  manner  and  modifying 
might  so  easily  have  been  a 
too  sticky  situation  with  a 
charmingly  light  touch,  I  be- 
gan to  think  better  of  An- 
thony's chances  and  therefore 
necessarily  of  Mr.  EDWARD 
CHILDS  CARPENTER'S  general 
idea.  For  the  author  obvi- 
ously may  claim  the  credit  of 
this  reading,  even  if  I  harbour 
an  obstinate  private  suspicion 
that  it  was  only  by  a  very 
deliberate  and  steadfast  de- 
termination on  the  part  of 
Mr.  NARES  as  hero  and  Mr. 
HOLMAN  CLARK  as  match- 
maker that  this  particular 
reading  prevailed. 

Mr;  CARPENTER  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  mystifications.  He 
explains  everything  with  the 
completest  candour  in  his 
first  Act,  from  which  you 
gather  that  a  millionaire's 
daughter,  returning  from 


Miss  KELLY  has  indeed  all  the  air  of 
a  heroine  of  honeyed  romance.  In  par- 
ticular she  played  one  episode,_  the 
trying  over  of  a  new  song,  in  a  winningly 
natural  manner.  I  found  the  way  in 
which  she  flapped  her  eyelids  a  subject 


of  puzzled  study. 
that  maidens  in 
these  calisthenics. 


1  have  not  observed 
real   life   indulge  in 
This  is  perhaps  as 


well;  they  are  evidently  very  deadly. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  their  being 
brought  into  action  poet  Quintard  is  in 
the  Kamerad  stage.  Not  Anne  Whit- 
field  herself  exhibits  more  explicitly  the 
urgency  of  the  life  force,  the  will  to  wed. 
Mr.  OWEN  NARES,  who  has  a  folio  wing 
more  than  sufficient  to  justify  his  recent 
assumption  of  management,  gave  a 
very  attractive  and  indeed,  within  tho 


A  Fairy  Godmother  (Miss  RBNKE  KELLY)  reduced  to  tears  by  the 
unsusceptibility  of  her  Godchild  (MR.  OWEN  NAUES). 


Paris  to  the  immense  stuffy  New  York 
mansion,  is  desperately  lonely,  and  has 
also  cut  herself  free  from  au  unsatisfa3- 
tory  affair  of  the  heart ;  that  a  young 
poet,  a  friend  of  the  millionaire's  senti- 
mental lawyer,  is  also  lonely,  living  like 
Cinderella  (isn't  this  wrong  ?)  in  an  attic 
next-door,  proud  as  poor ;  that  another 
friend  of  the  millionaire  has  offered  a 
prize  for  a  libretto.  Having  thus  put 
the  rabbit,  the  bird-cage  and  the  flower- 
pot into  the  hat  in  front  of  you  he  pro- 
ceeds in  a  leisurely  manner  to  take 
them  out  again. 

The  young  millionairess,  posing  as  a 
poor  "  companion,"  visits  the  starveling 
poet  via  the  snow-covered  roof  and  the 
attic  window,  bringing  food,  stoves, 
coverlets,  wool  to  mend  his  socks  and 
ideas  to  mend  bis  opera.  Naturally 
here  were  opportunities  of  unlimited 
business,  during  which  Marjorie  (Miss 
RENEE  KELLY)  looked  perfectly  sweet, 
as  I  heard  more  than  one  ardent  young 
lady  declare  to  approving  lieutenants. 


limits  imposed  by  the  piece,  a  distin- 
guished performance  as  the  proud  and 
hungry  poet.  An  extreme  naturalness 
of  pose  and  intonation,  without  over- 
stresses  or  affectations,  characterised 
this  agreeable  study.  Mr.  HOLMAN 
CLARK,  that  finished  actor  in  the  bland 
manner,  very  adroitly,  as  I  have  hinted, 
settled  the  mood  of  the  piece  and  made 
the  good  appear  the  better  line  and  the 
ordinary  line  good.  Mr.  SYDNEY  VALEN- 
TINE had  a  Valentine  part  ready  made. 
It  would  take  more  than  an  indisposition  , 
which  he  pluckily  ignored,  to  put  him 
off  his  stroke.  Mr.  TOM  REYNOLDS  was 
effective  as  a  maudlin  serving-man  who 
had  once  bulled  a  real  gentleman  and 
could  never  forget  it.  Miss  ANNIE 
ESMOND  gave  a  depressingly  clever  ren- 
dering of  a  quite  unbelievably  appalling 
landlady. 

Altogether    a    pleasant    wholesome 
evening's  entertainment. 


Young 


men 


and  maidens  of  our  day  needn't  hesitate 
to  take  their  parents. 


"  ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGONS." 

There  is  much  more  of  the  substance 
of  wit  and  truth  in  Mr.  EDEN  PHILL- 
POTTS'  "  Devon  comedy  "  at  the  Kings- 
way.  The  St.  George  of  the  title  is  not 
tho  Cappadocian,  but  that  somewhat 
irreverent  Father  in  God,  St. 
Loftus,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  the  dr. 
are  two  quite  unsuitable  suitors  for  the 
hands  of  Monica  and  Era  (daughters  of 
his  dull  old  friend,  Lord  Sampford), 
who  don't  believe  in  class  distinctions. 
Monica's  young  man  is  the  son  of  a 
yeoman  farmer,  personable,  certainly,on 
horseback  and  of  a  blood  older  than  the 
Sampfords' ,  but  an  essential  resilient, 
and  altogether  impossible  when  play. 
ing  the  concertina  or  after  mixing  hi' 
drinks  (or  hot])).  Eva's  fol- 
lower is  a  brilliant  raw  ; 
man  from  Glasgow,  recently 
ordained,  with  professional 
ambitions  as  pronounr 
his  accent. 

The  parents  try  the  now 
exploded  method  of  direct  op- 
position. St.  George's  weap- 
ons are  smootli  words  and  a 
heart  chokefull  of  guile. 
Does hisgod  daughter  1 
want  to  elope  with  her  yeo- 
man ?  By  all  means  let  love 
have  his  sacred  way.  But 
bis  lordship  will  contrive  in 
the  role  of  a  strayed  and 
bogged  fisherman  to  be  at 
Stonelands  Farm  before  the 
young  couple  arrive  en  rouU 
for  London  and  the  registry- 
office,  and  he  will  see  to  it 
that  Monica,  learns  what  the 
daily  life  of  a  working  farmei 
is  like,  and  what  the  beer  (01 
bad  champagne  for  festal  occasions) 
and  rabbit  pie  in  the  kitchen;  with 
sudden  frank  explanations  as  to  the  im- 
minence of  the  crisis  in  the  interesting 
condition  of  Snowdrop  the  Alderney; 
what,  too,  is  the  Stonelands'  notion  ol 
music  and  the  dance,  with  Teddy's 
braying  concertina  and  cousin  Unity's 
quavering  treble  and  the  ragged  bass 
and  candid  speech  of  old  Gaunter,  the 
head  man  ...  So  much  for  Monica. 

And  Eva  thinks  she  wants  to  tie 
herself  to  this  crude  Glaswegian 
Well,  here  it  will  be  best  to  insinuate 
to  the  young  man  how  unfortunate  it 
is  that  the  vacant  chaplaincy  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  is  designed  for  a  celi- 
bate, and  to  the  young  woman  that  tc 
marry  so  brilliant  (and  ingenuous)  a 
youth  is  to  hang  a  millstone  rouna 
his  neck.  For,  after  all,  muses  the 
prelate,  revealing  dreadful  depths  ol 
low  cunning  and  perfidy,  it 's  easier  tc 
change  a  chaplain  than  a  husband. 
A  thoroughly  amusing  affair.  0 


Taxi-driver.  "WJIEHK  ARE  \vi:  ALL  OFF  TO?" 


nirso  Mr.  PHILLPOTT.S  shirks  his 
roblem,  Teddy  Copplestone  need  not 
;ivo  been  a  bounder  (the  odds  indeed 
ore  against  it),  nor  need  his  cigars, 
is  champagne  or  his  music  have  been 
)  bad.  But  then  we  should  have 
issed  a  diverting  piece  of  fun  and  have 
en  saddled  with  a  solemn  problem- 
ay  unsuited  to  the  (alleged)  gaiety 
the  hour. 

The  general  level  of  the  playing  was 
gli,  and,  after  a  somewhat  nervous 
)uning  (and  perhaps  just  a  few  affec- 
tions of  the  fourth-wall  school),  the 
ece  swung  into  a  pleasant  rhythm. 
Mr.    ERNEST    THESIGEB    interprets 
ith  consummate  ability  Mr.  PHILL- 
ITTS'  amusing  and  original  creation, 
is    puss-in-gaiters    Machiavelli,    St. 
•  EJCOII.   Miss  LILLAH  MCCARTHY 
vi),  in  the  familiar  role  of  beauty 
revolt,  had  an  easy  task,  which  she 
llilled  very  agreeably.    Miss  ALBANESI 
put  brains  and  lire  and  (not  at  all  a 
eligible  gift  of  the  gods)  precise  enun- 
ution  into  her  work.     Mr.  FEWLASS 
.I:\VKLLYN  and  Miss  MARY  BROUGH 
I uite  delightful  as  old  Copplestone 
••'<*  wife.      Mr.  CLAUDE    KING  as 


Teddy  Copplestone  had  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  task,  a  part  that  by  no 
means  played  itself,  hut  needed  a  sus- 
tained skill,  duly  forthcoming.  But  I 
think  the  performance  that  pleased  me 
most  was  that  of  Miss  EVELYN  WALSH 
HALL,  a  name  new  to  me,  in  the  small 
part  of  Unity  Cofplestone,  played  with 
a  directness  and  sincerity  which  was 
quite  distinguished. 

Let  me  add  that  the  flapping  of  eye- 
lids (to  which  I  have  referred  in  my 
remarks  on  The  Cinderella  Man)  is  here 
also  a  feature.  One  member  of  the  cast 
(of  my  own  sex,  too)  gave  a  display  of 
virtuosity  in  this  (jenre  which  was  tech- 
nically superb. 

Two  insignificant  details  of  manage- 
ment caused  mo  some  amusement.  The 
solemn  clang  of  a  gong  presaging  doom 
as  dire  as  (Eoipus's  (and  incidentally 
inaudible  to  cigarette  smokers  in  the 
foyer)  gives  notice  of  the  resumption  of 
the  play,  while  at  the  end  of  the  Acts 
the  curtain  flutters  up  and  down  at  a 
feverish  pace  as  if  the  idea  was  to  get 
in  as  many  "calls"  as  possible  before 
the  applause  stops.  Are  we  as  guileless 
as  all  that,  I  wonder?  And,  anyway, 


no  such  manoeuvre  was  necessary.  The 
applause  was  hearty,  the  laughter 
spontaneous,  and  anybody  who  cares 
for  plays  made  and  played  with  brains 
should  go  and  see  this  engaging  piece. 
_________  T. 

The  Spread  of  Democracy. 

"  The  Earl  of  Loudouu,  whoso  English  scat 
it  is,  possesses  eight  jeerages." — Field. 


Another  Impending  Apology. 
"  '  Honour  among  thieves  '  is  an  old  saying, 
but  the   pickpocket  who    stole    Lieut. -Com- 
mander Grieve's  watch  during  his  reception 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule." 

Illustrated  Leicester  Chronicle. 


A  correspondent  asks  us  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  statement  that  Peace 
will  be  signed  in  time  for  the  Peace 
Celebrations.  At  the  moment  of  going 
to  press  it  is  still  doubtful. 

"NoTB. — The  Swan  used  in  this  Production 
is  supplied  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Swan  and  Edgar,  Piccadilly  Circus,  London." 
Programme  of  Shakespeare  Tlieatre,  Liverpool. 

We  understand  that  the  business  is  in 
the  charge  of  Mr.  EDGAR  during  his 
partner's  absence. 
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OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
Jinn,/  the  Garner  (HEINKMANN)  was,  as  Mr.  ZANGWILL 
lets  us  know  in  a  felicitous  epistle-dedicatory  to  an  evidently 
charming  lady,  designed  as  a  "bland"  and  leisurely  book, 
free  from  any'trace  of  war's  horrors  or  modern  perplexi.es, 
the  sort  you  could  read  comfortably  with  a  sore  throat  on 
you  I  think  if  I  had  not  been  in  such  rude  health  I  might 
have  managed  the  five  hundred  and  eighty  odd  close-set 

.  .  t  •  .  .  »          i  •       _    1      _  f     U  .!„.    ,„«,.<- Kir      14  VK-I/-IV 

pag 
peasan 

herselt  is  a  penecii  uni'img,  ui  icoa  YHU  «"«  ^ 
and   her  business  as  the  local  carrier   gives   a   plausible 
machinery  for  the  introduction  of  an  enormous  number,  a 


iltbUOrtCOU       BMVJ      '  V  -  .  ,, 

without  "ottirig  just  a  little  tired  of  his  worthy  Essex 
peasants  of  the  time 'of  the  great  Hyde  Park  Exhibition. 
Jinnii  herself  is  a  perfect  darling,  of  real  wit  and  character, 

.      *'.  i   1  1 1         „        ,..',,        mvff\n         n         r\  1  o  1 1 C 1  Kl  C* 


truly  Dickensian  profusion,  of  subsidiary  characters, 
indeed  is  above  criticism,  but  the  trouble  with  many,  indeed 
with  most,  of  the  others,  seemed  to  me  to  be  their  exaggerated 
sprightliness  of  speech, 
just  a  little  too  clever  to 
be  credible  and  not  quite 
amusing  enough  to  be 
palatable  in  large  doses. 
To  me  the  real  pleasure 
of  the  book  comes  from 
the  author's  craffcsmanlike 
use  of  words  and  the  hu- 
mour and  imagination  of 
his  descriptions  and  asides. 
But  if  I  may  be  humbly 
candid  beyond  the  custom 
of  my  trade  I  must  confess 
to  an  uncomfortable  im- 
pression that  sounder  qual- 
ities in  the  reviewer  would 
have  discovered  greater 
qualities  in  the  work. 

I  rather  suspect  Mrs. 
GERTRUDE  ATHERTON  of 
having  written  The  Ava- 
lanche (MURBAY)  either  for 
the  amusement  of  exercise 
in  an  unfamiliar  medium, 
or,  well,  for  any  motive  that 
might  explain  a  production 
certainly  not  quite  up  to 
her  own  standard.  Its  publishers  (who  may  be  prejudiced) 
consider  The  Aitalanche  as  "a brilliant  and  engaging  study 
of  mystery  and  romance;"  me  it  impressed  as  a  melo- 
drama dependent  on  one  long-heralded  sensation,  which 
proves  on  tardy  arrival  an  affair  of  disappointment.  I 
suppose  I  must  be  careful  not  to  give  away  the  mystery, 
such  as  it  is.  Price  Bugler  was  anxious  to  discover  why 
his  attractive  wife  assumed  a  worried  look  when  money 
was  mentioned  and  fainted  on  being  told  that  she  was  not 
to  wear  the  family  ruby  at  a  particular  masque.  All  this 
happened  (you  may  not  be  astonished  to  hear)  in  San 
Francisco,  amongst  that  luxurious,  idle,  over -moneyed 
society  whose  manners  Mrs.  ATHERTON  knows  and  describes 
so  well.  Price  had  already  found  out,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  not  too  brilliant  detective,  that  his  wife's  mother  derived 
her  income  from  a  gambling  saloon ;  the  remaining  problem 
was  how  to  link  up  this  knowledge  with  the  odd  behaviour 
of  Mrs.  Price.  Perhaps  you  see  it  already.  She  had 

been No,  I  said  I  wouldn't,  and  I  won't.     Of  course 

the  discovery  couldn't  be  called  cheerful,  though  it  was 


It  is  much  harder,  I  am  afraid,  to  be  a  good  Bengali  than 
a  good  Englishman.  Nikhil,  the  Rajah  of  Sir  RAI-INDEA- 
NATH  TAGOHE'S  The  Home  and  the  World  (MACMILL'AN), 
persists  in  treating  Sandip  Babu  (a  convinced  Nietzchean  in 
philosophy  and  a  Nationalist  of  the  most  inflammable  type)  i 
as  an  honoured  guest  of  his  household,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  differs  from  the  fellow  profoundly  on  every  conceiv-  i 
able  topic  and  is  well  aware,  moreover,  that  SauiJip  is 
rapidly  winning  the  heart  of  his  Rani,  Bimala.  Nikhil,  you 
see,  considers  that  "all  imposition  of  force  is  weakness," 
and  that  "  only  the  weak  dare  not  bo  just."  Most  West- 
erners, I  think,  would  have  kicked  the  rhapsodical  and  rather 
plausible  agitator  out-of-doors  and  felt  all  the  better  for  it 
from  the  hoot-toe  upwards.  The  real  truth  is  that  the 
story,  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  triple  autobiography 
(Nikhil,  Sandip  and  Bimala  all  taking  a  hand  at  telling  it 
in  turn)  is  an  exposition  of  two  views  of  Suadeshi,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  in  India.  Nikhil  is 

the  apostle  of  "  self-realis- 
ation "  as  a  moral  force; 
grab- 


UNBECOKDED    HISTORY. 

INCONSIDERATE  FLAPPER  WAYLAYS  KING  JOHN  ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM 
SIGNING  MAGNA  CABTA  AT  BUNNYMEDE. 


as 

Sandip  believes 
bing  whatever  you  can. 
The  latter  first  clcili 
country  (13 and e  Mataram, 
or  "  Hail,  Mother!  "  is  the 
Nationalist  motto)  and 
then  identifies  Bimala 
with  the  object  of  liis 
worship,  which  seems  a 
very  convenient  theory. 
As  for  Bimala,  she  wavers 
between  the  two.  The 
romantic  interest  of  the 
book  (which  is,  by  the 
way,  a  translation)  breaks 
down  rather  badly  when  it 
becomes  clear  that  Sandip 
is  not  really  a  big  enough 
man  to  make  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  Eani;  hut 
from  every  other  point  of 
view  it  is  supremely  inter- 
eating.  And  if  Nikhil 
might  perhaps  have  been 
improved  by  a  little  less 
force  of  character  and 
more  of  shoe-leather,  Bi- 


fortunately  made  in  time  to  prevent  any  great  harm. 
it  was  nothing  like  an  avalanche. 


But 


mala,  at  any  rate,  is  a  delightful  personage. 

Even  "KATHARINE  TYNAN"  must  sometimes  fall  below 
her  own  standard,  and  The  Man  from  Australia  (COLLINS), 
though  written  with  considerable  grace  and  charm,  is  too 
thin  in  plot  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  John  Darling,  a 
youngish  man  of  wealth  and  an  extremely  liberal  disposition, 
came  from  Australia  to  visit  his  connexions  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  and — if  opportunities  occurred — to  help  them. 
Opportunities  did  offer  themselves  in  abundance.  The 
Adairs  in  their  various  ways  were  ripe  for  a  benefactor  of 
the  Darling  type  to  appear,  and  John  soon  got  busy, 
the  course  of  his  activities — for  it  would  have  been  unkind 
(and  very  dull)  to  bring  him  all  the  way  from  Australia  t( 
Ireland  just  to  serve  as  a  travelling  relief-fund — he  is  made 
to  fall  in  love  with  one  of  the  Adair  girls.  And  that 's  almost 
the  whole  story.  One  may  always  trust  Mrs.  HISKSON 
to  get  her  atmosphere  right ;  but  she  is  not  so  happy  in  her 
attempt  to  contrast  the  preternaturally  unselfish  Darling 
(who,  like  an  earlier  Mr.  Darling,  would  have  been  content 
to  live  in  a  kennel)  with  the 'inordinately  self-indulgent 
father  of  the  Adairs. 
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THE    NEW    ORDER    OF    THINGS. 

"  I  ASSUME,"  said  the  Cynic,  "  that  you  are  sufficiently  sanguine  to  rejoice  in  the  prospects  of  Peace." 
"  I  derive  a  certain  satisfaction  from  those  prospects,"  replied  Mr.  Punch  on  a  note  of  reserve. 
"But  you  ought  to  be  jazzing  for  joy,  like  the  other  fools  in  their  Paradise  of  nigger  minstrelsy." 
"  My  years  excuse  me  from  choric  exercises,"  said  the  Sage.    "  And,  anyhow,  it  doesn't  take  me  that  way." 
"  Then  you  are  not  in  the  movement.     You  are  not  in  touch  with  the  spiritual  pulse  of  our  throbbing  Metro- 
olis ;   you  take  no  active  part  in  the  New  Life  that  is  springing  from   the   seed   of   England's   sacrifices.     True, 
our  yo.irs,  as  you  say,  are  against  you,  however  well  you  wear  them :  it  is  to  the  young  that  we  look  first  for  signs 
f  the  great  Regeneration.     And  in  particular  we  look  to  those  who  are  to  bo  the  mothers   of  that   future   race 
•Inch  should  reap  the  full  harvest  of  our  blood  and  tears. 

"And  what  do  we  find?"  continued  the  Cynic.  "We  find  a  contempt  for  the  old  virtues  of  simplicity 
nd  reticence ;  we  find  the  distinction  of  sex  wiped  out,  and  with  it  all  reverence  and  sense  of  mystery.  Nature  is  a 
nek  number  with  them  ;  they  must  for  ever  be  plastering  their  nos^s  with  powder — not  just  privily,  as  used  to 
•  the  better  way  of  faded  charmers,  but  shamelessly  in  public  places.  In  dress  they  barely  keep  within  the 
muds  of  decency  prescribed  by  the  police.  They  make  their  own  advances,  rounding  up  and  capturing  their 
ioys '  for  partners,  lest  the  haunts  of  jazzery  should  he  closed  against  them.  And  in  this  competition  for  their 
.vours  the  good  modest  fellows  who  only  a  little  while  ago  were  fighting  our  battles  for  us  are  now  giving 
'.emselves  the  airs  of  spoilt  beauties.  What  do  you  make  of  all  this  ;n  your  scheme  of  Renaissance?  " 

"I  admit  much  of  what  you  say,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  "but  I  ascribe  it,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  natural  re- 
•:tion  from  the  strain  and  horror  of  War." 

"'Reaction'!"  snorted  the  Cynic.  "A  very  comfortable  word.  But  what  were  the  sufferings  from  which 
iey  are  'reacting'?  The  loss,  you  will  say,  of  the  flower  of  our  chivalry  in  battle?  Well,  one  would  think 
lat  might  have  steadied  them.  Is  this  what  our  manhood  died  for — to  make  a  British  carnival  ?  " 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  that  side  of  it,"  said  the  Sage,  "  but  I  know  that  during  the  War  we  respected 

nee  of  their  grief;  and  I  know  that  nature  must  choose  its  own  way  of  recovering  from  a  loss  and  reassert- 

g  its  claim  to  happiness.     Kemember,  too,  that  War  must  always  have  its  demoralising  features,  however  splendid 

p  cause    for   which    you    are   fighting.     '  Let   us   eat  and   drink,  for  to-morrow  we   die,'  says  the   soldier  in   his 

icf  intervals  of  release.      And  some  of  us  at  home  went  more  than  half-way  to  meet  him,  imitating  an  attitude 

'disable  in  him  but  not  in  us.      And  that  attitude  is  bound  to  survive  for  a  little  time  the  causes  that  induced 
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it.    But  you  must  not  forget  that  many  of  the  type  which  you  are  now  attacking  did  noble  work  in   the  War; 
and  they  will  do  it  again." 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  Cynic;  "but  is  it  necessary  to  have  an  orgy  of  Carmagnole  in  between?" 

"  I  think  perhaps  it  is  like  the  case  of  a  crew  or  a  team  going  out  of  training.  They  permit  themselves  a 
certain  relaxation  before  they  start  training  for  the  next  contest.  But  I  think  too  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  your  reference  to  the  Carmagnole.  We  are  passing  through  a  phase  of  Revolution,  very  natural  after  a  great 
upheaval.  The  sense  of  freedom— the  very  thing  for  which  we  have  been  fighting — is  apt  to  turn  the  heads  of 
tho  young  and  thoughtless.  There  is  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  air,  which  at  its  worst  takes  the  form  of  Bol- 
shevism, but  here  is  seen  in  a  relatively  harmless  shape  as  a  general  revolt  against  social  restriction,  a  general  passion 
for  what  is  known  as  'a  good  time.'  In  any  case  it  is  only  a  passing  phase.  Already  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction 
from  this  reactipn ;  of  a  return  to  the  decency  of  other  days.  They  tell  me,  for  a  slight  but  significant  indica- 
tion, that  the  waltz  is  coming  back;  that  we  may  even  look  to  see  a  revival  of  the  minuet  and  pavane." 

"Then  it  is  just  a  question  of  a  cycle  of  vogues?  We  are  to  be  swayed  by  recurring  gusts  of  fashion,  and 
not  inspired  by  a  fixed  ideal." 

"Fashion  counts  witli  us,  of  course,  for  we  are  human  and  some  of  us  are  feminine.  There  was  a  fashion 
of  patriotism  as  there  is  now  a  fashion  of  something  that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  its  opposite.  But  the 
range  of  its  influence  is  largely  confined  to  a  rather  negligible  element  in  London,  the  most  provincial  of  capitals. 
The  Press — and  notably  the  Photographic  Press — gives  it  a  prominence  out  of  all  relation  to  its  importance. 
Tho  great  majority  are  untouched  by  it.  They  talk  little  and  they  advertise  less.  But  in  a  thousand  quiet  ways 
they  are  setting  themselves  to  make  good." 

"  To  make  good  money,  you  mean.  Our  world  seems  made  up  of  profiteers  and  of  those  who  would  he 
profiteers  but  can't,  and  so  abuse  those  who  can.  Can  you  name  to  me  a  period  when  there  was  a  wilder  rush  for 
wealth,  or  a  more  blatant  display  of  luxury?  Sometimes  I  wish  the  War  back;  England  was  at  her  best  when 
tho  call  for  sacrifice  came  home  to  her.  But  now — we  hear  great  talk  of  Reconstruction,  but  I  am  reminded 
rather  of  the  Restoration." 

"My  friend,"  said  the  Sage,  "1  shall  believe  that  this  too  is  only  a  temporary  phase.  Memory  is  not  our 
strong  point,  but  you  can  perhaps  throw  back  your  mind  to  a  year  ago  and  recall  how  near  we  came  to  the 
ruin  of  our  hopes.  Victory  took  us  by  surprise ;  and  we  were  less  prepared  for  Peace  at  that  moment  than  we 
ever  had  been  for  War.  And,  just  as  in  the  first  days  of  the  fighting  we  went  astray,  running  after  the  cry, 
Business-as-usual,'  so  to-day  we  are  making  as  bad  a  mistake  when  we  run  after  '  Pleasure-as-usual ' — or  rather 
more  than  usual.  But  wo  soon  revised  that  early  error,  and  we  shan't  waste  much  time  about  revising  this. 
For  though  we  lacked  imagination  then,  and  still  lack  it,  we  have  the  gift,  perhaps  even  more  useful  if  less 
showy,  of  common  sense.  And  when  common  sense  is  found  in  natures  that  are  honest  and  hearts  that  are 
clean  it  may  make  mistakes,  but  not  for  long. 

"No,  I  am  an  optimist,  and  an  incorrigible  old  fool,  if  you  like,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  spirit  which. 
won  the  War  is  not  going  to  fail  us  at  this  second  call.  Perhaps  we  have  only  been  waiting  for  the  actual  con- 
summation of  Peace  to  settle  down  to  our  new  and  greater  task. 

"And  now  I  must  excuse  myself  from  further  dialogue,  having  a  mission  to  perform  in  connection  with 
this  very  task.  I  go  to  distribute  a  corrective  for  some  of  the  evils  of  Peace,  as  indicated  by  you.  Mv 
motor-lorry,  stuffed  with  samples,  awaits  me  without." 

"And  what  is  the  nature  of  your  patent  medicine?"  said  the  Cynic,  very  cynically. 

"  It  is,"   replied  Mr.   Punch,   very   confidently  but   also  very  modestly,—"  it  is    a   li 
It  is,  in  fact,  my 


little  thing   of   my  own. 


mtfr  Jiff|r-Skt|j  Dolitme, 
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ROSS'S  Ebgal  Belfast  Ginger 
Ale  is  the  famous  Belfast 
brand  which  has  been 
shipped  all  over  the  world 
during  the  past  half  centurij. 
It  is  the  ideal  beverage 
for  the  Home  Circle. 

ROSS's'Pale  Dry  Ginger  Ale 
is  a  drier  variety  which  appeals 
specialty  to  the  husij  man 
who  needs  aninvigoratinc 
refreshment  when  movinc 
about  in  the  heat  anc 
turmoil  of  the  dag.  It 
makes  capital  cold  punch. 


TWO  VARIETIES: 

Roxjal 

ana  Pale  Dr\j 


REGISTERED 


)E  MARK 


TRADE  MARK 


W- A -ROSS  &  SONS -LIMITED- BELFAST  •  IRELAND 


IDEAL   PREMIUM   BONDS. 


THE   RAILWAY   TRANSPORT  OFFICER. 

•  KHKVEB    on    England's    business    bent    her    far-flung 

I  forces  go, 
•nly  a  couple  of  tempy  subs  and  privates  a  score  or  so, 

I  decorates  one  with  tabs  and  swish  and  calls  him  an 
|  R.T.O. 

eiever  the  restless  flag  is  flown,  a  challenge  to  fear 
:m<l  foe, 

i  '11  find  in  chateau  or  schloss  or  tent  or  derelict  truck- 
below, 

symbolise  order  and  light  and  law,  the  sign  of  the  R.T.O. 

every  front  in  the  dear  old  war,  no  matter  how  swift 
the  show, 

matter  how  far  we  hurried  ahead  we  'd  look  to  the  rear, 
and  lo  ! 

h  tabs  and  polish  and  sign  and  swank  there  followed 
the  R.T.O. 

I,  grown  terribly  sick  of  him— though  a  useful  lad,  I 
know — 

hdrew  to  a  very  exclusive  war,  preserved  in  the  ice  and 
snow, 

ere  many  degrees  of  frost  might  be,  but  never  an  R.T.O. 

<l  what  was  my  very  first  sight  of  land  as  we  pushed 
through  the  final  floe, 

1  same  to  the  quay  where  the  walrus  waits  and  the 
i  penguins  perch  in  a  row  ?  • 

Jrfectly  good,  be-tabbed,  he-furred  and  fatherly  R.T  O  ! 


ME.  PUNCH,  SIR, — On  reading  the  explanatory  details  of 
the  new  Victory  Loan  it  has  pained' me  to  note  how  little 
imagination  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  has  been 
shown  by  the  financial  advisers  of  the  Government.  The 
idea  of  the  fifteen  per  cent,  premium  is  undoubtedly  good, 
but  it  is  expensive,  and  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  make  a 
sufficiently  moving  appeal  to  the  aspirations  of  the  British 
race. 

At  very  short  notice,  therefore,  I  have  devised  a  scheme 
whereby  the  subscriptions  to  the  loan  would  be  increased 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  avaricious  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  yet  one  which  would  cost  the  country 
nothing  at  all. 

My  proposal  briefly  is  that  (if  not  too  late)  the  loan 
should  be  issued  at  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  that  an  annual 
draw  should  take  place;  but,  instead  of  this  being  accom- 
panied by  any  form  of  monetary  premium,  the  fortunate 
investors  should  receive  social  rather  than  financial  ad- 
vancement. The  following  table  will  readily  explain  my 
meaning  :-^- 

Every  investor  whose  bonds  are  drawn  during  the  period 

(1)  1920-1930     .     .     to  be  elevated  to  the  Peerage. 

(2)  1930-1940     .     .     to  receive  a  Baronetcy. 
(3)1940-1950     .     .     to  receive  a  Knighthood. 

(4)  1950-1960     .     .     to  receive  a  C.B.E. 

(5)  1960-1970     .     .     to  receive  an  O.B.E. 

(6)  1970-1980     .     .     to  receive  an  M.B.E. 

(7)  1980-1990    .     .     to.  become  a  gentleman  by  Act 

of  Parliament,  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  adding  "  Esquire  " 
to  his  name. 

I  ask  no  reward  whatsoever  for  this  idea.  I  give  it  freely 
;o  the  country.  My  only  request  is  that  my  own  bonds  be 
ncluded  among  those  drawn  in  1920. 

Yours,  etc.,        "  ECONOMY." 

Our  Official  Naturalists. 

From  an  official  letter  from  the  War  Trade  Department : — 
"I  am  instructed  by  the  Director  of  the  War  Trade  Department  to 
equest  you  to  state  if  the  pedigree  colt  is  a  shorthorn  steer." 
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The  Vicar.   "LET   08  NOT  FORGET  HOW  VAPID   WOULD   OUR   PEACE   CELEBRATIONS    BE    HAD   IT   NOT    BEEN   FOR   THE   WAR." 


THE    UNDEFEATABLE    ANGLER    (ONE    OF    THE    BULLDOG    BREED). 
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OUR    VILLAGE    CATCH. 


IT  WAS  HIT  HARD  AND  HIGH.  liUT  THE    BOVVLEB  KNEW  ALD  ABOUT   IT.  THE  CURATE   FELT  CALLED  UPON. 


HIS  SON  THOUGHT  IT  WAS  DP  TO  HIM. 


THE  GROCER  HAD  IT  ALL  THE   WAT. 


THE  COLONEL  REGARDED  IT  AS  HW. 


AND  THE   BLACKSMITH  SHOUTED  "  Ml'ERN  !  " 
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Colonel  (explaining  the  War).  "You  BEE,  THE  TROUBLE  ALL  THBOUGII  THE  WAR  WAS  THIS:    THE  ENEMY  HAD  THE  INTERIOR  LINES." 
Intelligent  listener.  "Bui  WHY  DID  WE  EVER  LET  HIM  HAVE  THEM?    WASN'T  IT  RATHER  CARELESS  OP  us?" 


WEDLOCK    PRELIMINARIES. 

"I'M  going  to  get  married,"  said 
Eustace. 

"  Who  is  the  plucky  lass  ? "  I  in- 
quired politely. 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  haven't 
mentioned  it  to  her  yet." 

"  I  should  do  that,"  I  said.  "  These 
concealments  at  the  outset  only  cause 
unhappiness  in  after  years.  Besides,  she 
may  want  to  buy  confetti  or  a  second- 
hand slipper  or  something." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  've  only  met 
her  once — at  dinner,"  he  murmured. 

"  How  thoroughly  bizarre !  "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  May  I  ask  her  name?  " 

"  Dorothy." 

" '  Dora '  for  short.  That  makes  it  more 
outre  still.  The  other  name  hardly 
matters,  of  course." 

"  Well,  that 's  just  the  trouble, 
really,"  he  confessed.  "  I  've  forgotten 
the  other  name.  I  wrote  it  down  on 
the  only  piece  of  paper  I  had  on  me, 
which  happened  to  be  a  ten-shilling 
note ;  and  I  gave  it  to  the  taxi-man 
who  took  me  home." 

"  H'm,  she  '11  get  rather  talked  about 
with  JOHN  BRADBURY,  won't  she?"  I 
said.  "  You  didn't  take  the  number  of 
the  note  by  any  chance?  " 

"  No,  nor  of  the  cab  either,"  he  ad- 
mitted. 


"  You  must  call  on  her  mother  all 
the  same,"  I  said  firmly.  "  The  pro- 
cedure to  be  adopted  is  this:  You 
walk  straight  up  to  the  front -door, 
avoiding  the  gate  marked '  No  Hawkers  ' 
(not  that  they  'd  be  very  likely  to  take 
you  for  a  transatlantic  flier,  anyhow), 
wipe  your  boots  on  the  Salve,  ring  the 
bell  with  a  smart  forward  movement 
of  the  right  thumb,  and  ask  the  servant 
whether  the  lady  she  helps  is  within. 
Or  it  may  be  a  butler.  In  that  case 
you  say,  '  Is  Mrs.  '• — and  then  make  a 
kind  of  gurgling  noise  somewhere  be- 
tween Parkinson  and  Featherstone- 
haugh — 'at  home?'  The  rest  is  up 
to  you." 

"Yes,  yes, "said  Eustace  rather  testily. 
"But  how  the  deuce  do  I  find  out  her 
address?  " 

"  I  think  you  lack  some  of  the  neces- 
sary grasp  of  detail,"  I  agreed.  "  How 
about  writing  to  your  hostess  ?  Quite 
a  short  note  would  do.  '  Ref.  your 

Eatiou  Issue  of  the inst.  Kindly 

repeat  introduction  to  my  right-hand 
partner  and  state  address  in  quintupli- 
cate.'  That  will  give  you  a  chance  of 
losing  a  few  copies,  if  she  knows  what 
you  mean." 

"But  I  didn't  take  her  in  to  dinner  at 
all,"  said  Eustace.  "  I  just  talked  to  her 
afterwards  about  theatres  and  pictures 
and  things." 


"  You  must  have  a  complete  nominal 
roll  of  guests  then,"  I  insisted,  "  with 
several  columns  for  particulars— size 
of  gloves,  last  vaccinated,  next  of  kin, 
favourite  flowers  and  so  on.  I  always 
used  to  put  down  the  favourite  flowers 
of  my  men  in  my  platoon  roll." 

"  But  there  might  be  more  than  one 
Dorothy,"  he  objected;  "and  besides 
I  only  know  my  hostess  very  slightly 
indeed." 

"And  by  this  time  you've  probably 
forgotten  her  address  too.  There's 
nothing  for  it,  Eustace,  but  the  Agony 
Column  of  The  Tunes.  Passionate  but 
businesslike  is  the  note."  And  with 
that  I  left  him. 

Six  days  later  I  found  him  sunk  in 
gloom. 

"  Did  you  use  my  idea  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  did,"  he  said  shortly.  "  li  was  a 
bad  one.  It  had  barnacles  on  it." 

"  What  did  you  write?  " 

"  I  wrote  :  '  Will  Dorothy  who  talked 
to  lonely  demobilised  officer  about 
theatres  at  dinner  on  the  14th  inat.  be 
at  the  Albert  Memorial  at  11.30  A.M. 
to-morrow  ?'  ' 

"  You  might  have  had  another  dinner 
for  the  cost  of  that,"  I  said.  "  And  was 
there  nothing  doing?  " 

"It  all  depends  on  what  you  call 
nothing,"  said  Eustace.  "  If  you  listen 
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THE    THREAT. 

THEN,  AUGUSTUS,  JUST  YOU  KEEP  IN  YER  DEPTH  THERE,  ELSE  YOU  'LL  'AVE  THE  LIFEBOAT  AFTER  YEK." 


Bathing  Attendant  (iclio  lias  receired  two  tickets  from  Mrs.  Jones  u-itlwut  observing  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jones).  "  Hi— BILL  1     Two 

NTS    IOIt  THIS   LADY." 
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Old  Sinner  (of  sea-serpent  fame).  "BAH!    THEM  'Q-BOAT'  STORIES  YOU  TOLD  THEM  PEOPLE  MADE  ME  SICK." 

Ex-R.N.B.   "WELL,  THEY  WERE  TRUE." 

Old  Sinner.  "TRUE?    OP  COURSE  THEY  wos  TRUE.    THAT'S  WOT  I'M  GRUMBLIN'  AT.    WITH  THE  MATERIAL  YOU 

'AVE  TOiD  'EM  LIES  A  HUNDRED  FATHOM  LONG." 


I  '11  tell  you  about  it.  I  felt  a  bit  doubtful 
about  the  whole  affair,  so  I  approached 
the  trysting-place  cautiously  from  the 
far  side  of  the  Gardens  and  chose  a 
concealed  position  for  reconnaissance. 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  my 
field-glasses  with  me " 

"  And  a  protractor,  Eustace.  Surely 
you  didn't  forget  your  protractor?  " 

"  Don't  be  frivolous.  I  took  a  good 
look  at  the  place  from  a  considerable 
distance  away,  and  I  tell  you  there 
were  about  fifteen  of  them — falling  in 
two :  deep  they  were.  It  was  like  a 
moving  flower-bed.  I  've  never  seen  the 
Albert  Memorial  looking  so  swish." 

"  And  wasn't  she  there?  " 

"  She  wasn't,"  said  Eustace.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  have  gone  up  to  the 
parade  and  listened  to  their  complaints, 
and  thanked  them  for  their  services  and 
offered  them  pensions  and  so  on.  But 
I  hadn't  the  face  to  do  it.  I  just  slunk 
off.  And  while  I  was  slinking  I  quite 
suddenly  recollected  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  tragical  thing." 

"Well?" 

"  Why,  her  name  wasn't  Dorothy  at 
all.  That  was  her  younger  sister.  She 
talked  a  lot  about  Dorothy  that  evening 
and  I  mixed  the  two  names  up." 


"  What  two  names  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  'm  hanged  if  I  can  remem- 
ber the  other  one  now ;  sometimes  I 
think  it  began  with  a  W,  and  some- 
times with  a  V,  and  then  again  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  H." 

"  Eustace,"  1  said  sternly,  "  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  are  doing.  You  are  tri- 
fling with  this  young  girl's  affections." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  lie  pleaded,  "  don't 
say  that.  But  pending  further  details 
I  'm  afraid  the  ceremony  will  have  to 
be  postponed."  EVOE. 

From  a  report  of  the  Royal  Show  at 
Cardiff  :— 

"  The  King  won  the  first  and  champion  prize 
for  Devon  bulls  with  the  Windsor  famous 
Devon  cow." — Provincial  Paper. 

The  judges  must  be  described  as  loyal 
to  a  fault.  

From  an  interview  with  Miss  DOROTHY 
GISH,  "The  Beautiful  Villain  "  (Cinema), 
in  The  Daily  Sketch  : — 

"I  can  speak  perfectly  correct  English.  I 
take  pride  in  being  able  to  express  my  thoughts 
with  exactitude.  (Mark  the  adjectives.)  Few 
can  do  this." 

We  ourselves  are  of  the  many  who 
can't.  We  have  tried  to  mark  the  ad- 
jectives and  miserably  failed. 


THE   CIRCUS. 

CIRCUS!      The    gilded    waggons;  the 

great  tent  blazing  with  light; 
The  scent  of  the  trampled  sawdust,  and 

"Three  shilling  seats  to  the  right!" 
A  face  that  peers  through  the  curtain 

to  see  how  the  benches  till; 
The  rustle  of  feet  in  the  gangways  ;  the 

old  expectant  thrill. 

Out  of  the  lo'st  years'  twilight,  clad  in 
their  spangles  and  gold, 

Memory  musters  the  riders  that  rode 
in  the  rings  of  old — 

Knights  and  jockeys  and  jesters,  pie- 
bald ponies  and  cream, 

Fairies  in  satin  and  silver  floating  by 
in  a  dream. 

Does  the  circle  seem  to  us  smaller  that 

the  cantering  horses  keep  ? 
Are   they   holding   the   ribbons  lower 

where  the  glittering  ladies  leap? 
Ah  !  well,  there  is  one  thing  changeless 

• — the  gods  be  praised  for  that— 
The  peal  of  a  small  boy's  laughter  when 
the  clown  sits  down  on  his  hat. 
=====    W.  H.  0. 
The  Beer  Supply. 

"  An  angler  took  over  30  bass  on  one  morning 
from  Herne  Bay  pier." — Times. 
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Maid  (at  seaside  lodging--house).  "If  YOU  PLEASE,  SIR,  AS  IT'S  A  WET  DAY,  Missis  WOULD  BE  'APPY  TO  I.END  YOU  HER  GAME 
•SNAKES  AND  LADDERS.'" 


THE  KEEN   BOY. 

DO  not  remember  clearly  how  the 
!«n  Boy  came  to   be  taken  on  the 
songth  of  my  household.     I  think  he 
have  deliberately  given   me   the 
i  pression  that  ho  really  belonged  to 
sneono  else,  and  that  he  was  only 
tnporarily  attached  to  mo  for  rations. 
.  \  way,  he  came  to  be  recognised  as  .a 
\ .  •inancnfc  member  of  the  family,  with 
:  ;  rights  and  privileges   and,  so 
f;  as  I  know,  no  responsibilities.     His 
d^'inal  deference  to  mo  as  the  head  of 
mse  disappeared   as    he   slowly 
!  honed  an  alliance  with  my  wife 
10  cook,  and  in  the  end  he  adopted 
'  itude  of  complete  indifference  to 
n  existence. 

do  not  know  much  about  cats,  but 

a    sure   he   was  of    a  very  lazy  and 

umiotional  type,  and  I  could  never 

11  lerstand  why  Cook  named  him  the 

h  MI  Boy.     Ho  had  a  kind  expression 

v>idely-set    grey    eyes,   and    was 

careless  of  his  appearance.     He 

:i  detachable   coat   all   the  yqar 

and  parts  of  it  were  often  to  be 

in  inconvenient  places.     When 

ituited  his  plans  ho  sought  admission 

alnconvenient  times  with  a  quiet  dig- 

iiat   disarmed   criticism,  and  he 

oliii  forestalled  mo  in  my  search  for 

scie  quiet  place  of  Sunday  retirement 

•he  house. 

\  i-  never  had  mice  until  the  Keen 


Boy  came  to  live  with  us.  Ho  seemed 
to  have  some  occult  influence  over  them 
and  attracted  them  irresistibly.  I  do 
not  think  he  shared  his  food  with  them, 
but  he  certainly  allowed  them  to  share 
ours,  and  I  believe  he  was  a  member 
of  their  Union.  They  multiplied  until 
my  wife  had  to  make  a  loud  noise 
before  entering  an  unoccupied  room,  al- 
though she  still  maintained  her  faith 
in  the  Keen  Boy. 

I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  little  cheese 
out  of  bond,  and  with  it  I  carefully 
baited  a  mouso-trap,  although  I  had 
been  at  business  during  the  day  and 
was  considerably  fatigued. 

I  slept  little  that  night,  and  as  I  lay 
awako  in  bed  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  if  by  chance  I  should  catch  a 
mouse  the  sight  of  it  might  arouse 
some  latent  instinct  in  the  breast  of 
the  Keen  Boy  and  help  him  to  lead  a 
more  useful  life. 

I  was  late  for  breakfast.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  my  wife's  morning  face  I  knew 
that  I  had  caught  a  mouse.  Cook  had 
just  been  in  to  announce  the  news. 
Few  words  passed  between  us.  Perhaps 
our  minds  were  elsewhere  with  my 
wretched  little  captive.  We  were  both 
a  little  pale.  Breakfast  was  scarcely 
over  before  I  rushed  from  the  room, 
still  determined  to  carry  out  my  plan. 

My  victim  appeared  to  be  fairly  calm 
and  collected,  but  ho  was  breathing 
rather  quickly  and  irregularly.  He  had 


been  unable  to  enjoy  the.  price  of  his 
liberty ;  the  cheese  lay  disregarded  near 
his  heaving  flank. 

1  think  I  acted  rather  well  in  an 
unusual  crisis.  Having  shielded  my 
slightly  unsteady  hand  with  a  towel  I 
carried  the  trap  and  its  contents  into 
the  garden,  and  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Keen  Boy  showed  some  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  He  even  followed 
slowly  behind  me. 

The  beautiful  morning  and  all  its 
details  are  engraved  indelibly  on  my 
memory.  Well  do  I  remember  the  bud- 
ding trees,  the  chirping  sparrows,  the 
butcher's  boy  at  my  neighbour's  gate, 
the  soft  breeze  that  fanned  my  brow. 

Nevertheless,  taking  myself  in  hand, 
I  chose  a  suitable  spot,  opened  the 
door  of  the  trap  and  shook  out  the 
contents  in  front  of  the  cat. 

The  mouse,  having  taken  its  bearings, 
ran  slowly  back  into  the  house.  The 
Keen  Boy,  having  seen  it  arrive  safely, 
proceeded  to  eat  the  cheese. 


The  German  Ex-Crown  Prince. 
"  Oh,  Willie,  we  have  missed  you,"  as 
his  Dutch  guard  might  have  said  after 
shooting  at  him  if  he  had  tried  to  escape. 

"THE  REST  OF  THE  NEWS. 
King  Alfonso  is  indisposed. 
Veal  is  to  bo  controlled  again." 

Daily  Paper. 

The  meat  market  seems  very  sensitive. 
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THE    THREATENED    HOLIDAY    CRUSH. 


JIB.    JlKKKS     HAS     A     HORRID     VISION     OP     OVKR-CKQWDIXG    ON    Til::    RAILWAYS 
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AND    A   TERRIFVIXG    PREMONITION    OF   CONGESTED    SEA-EATIIINQ. 
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THE    THREATENED    HOLIDAY    CRUSH. 


RkRiBU'BP' 


HE   FEAIiS   THAT   EVEN   THE    SOLITUDE    OP    HIS    FAVOUBITE   LITTLE   FIBHEJO    VILLAGE  MAY   BE   COMPROMISED. 


AND  THE   RIVKH   IS   SURE   TO  BE  MOST  UXHESTFUIi.      So   HE   DETEIIMINKS  TO   STAY  AT  HOME  IN   HIS   GARDEN. 

[Inset.  STAYS  AT  HOME  IN  HIS  GARDEN.] 
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CHARIVARIA. 

WE  understand  that  Admiral  VON 
EEUTEB  had  quite  intended  to  complete 
what  the  Huns  have  described  as  hi" 
"beau  ycstc"  by  going  down  with  hi 
ship  and  remaining  there;  but  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  he  forgot  to 

die.  ,..  * 

* 

In  connection  with  the  four  million 
pounds'  linen  deal  we  understand  that 
Mr.  MARTIN  proposes  to  invest  his 
profits  in  a  lounge  suit. 

In  a  recent  essay  competition  a 
Cliertsey  boy  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  be  an  M.P.  when  lie  became  a  man. 
The  family  doctor  lias  intimated  that 
there  is  every  hope  of  the  boy  growing 
out  of  it.  ...  ... 

"  Hard  Irish  cheese  will  continue  to 
be  controlled,"  says  the  Food  Ministry. 
We'll  show  the  United  States  Senate 
whether  it  can  meddle  in  our  affairs. 

*  r  # 

"  Ankle-biters,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"  are  worrying  women  who  wear  open- 
work stockings."  Backbiters  are  also 
making  the  most  of  the  prevailing 
fashions.  *  ^ 

"No  gratuities  allowed"  is  painted 
on  the  sides  of  the  new  London  County 
Council  watering-carts.  Cyclists  and 
pedestrians  must  understand  that  the 
baths  furnished  by  these  carts  are  ab- 

solutely free. 

''"*'" 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
the  Miners'  Federation  have  decided  to 
celebrate  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  by  doing  three  days'  work  on 


It  is  reported  from  Amerongen  that 
rather  than  bring  additional  trouble  on 
his  faithful  people  the  KAISEB  has  de- 
cided not  to  scuttle  himself. 

*  * 

South  Wales  miners  have  purchased 
a  brewery  for  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  report,  however,  that  Mr.  SMILLIE 
has  been  heard  humming,  "Put  me 
among  the  Dukes,"  instead  of  his 

favourite  "  Internationale,"  is  denied. 

*  * 

"Most  of  these  up-to-date  skirts 
will  go  with  anything,"  says  a  fashion- 
able contemporary.  This  authoritative 
statement  seems  to  justify  recent  com- 
plaints about  the  promiscuous  tenden- 
cies of  the  modern  female. 
*...* 

A  jazz  baud,  on  arrival  at  an  import- 
ant dance  last  week,  discovered  that 
iheir  music  had  been  left  behind.  The 
hostess,  however,  managed  to  produce 


some  selections  from  well  -  known 
classics,  which  on  being  placed  upside- 
down  proved  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

It  is  announced  that  President  WIL- 
SON is  shortly  starting  for  America. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States. 

Tho  question  of  meals  and  brainwork 
are  very  much  interwoven,  says  a 
medical  journal.  For  instance,  brain- 
work  is  said  to  be  forbidden  between 
meals  in  some  Government  offices. 

The  chance  of  a  lifetime  has  been 
missed  by  the  Marylobone  magistrate. 
In  a  recent  case  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  asking,  "  What  is  a  sausage  ?  "  and 
never  took  it.  ...  ..: 

A  Rome  message  states  that  a  notor- 
ious band  of  brigands  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  police.  At  the  time 
of  going  to  press  neither  the  Triple 
Alliance  nor  the  United  States  Senate 
had  moved  in  the  matter. 

A  burglar  charged  at  a  Metropolitan 
Police  Court  expressed  regret  for  the 
offence  of  breaking  and  entering.  It 
appears  that  he  felt  his  position  keenly 
because  hitherto  he  had  always  been  a 
pickpocket  and  had  never  before  stooped 
to  house-breaking. 

American  theatrical  stock-company 
actors  are  promising  a  strike.  No  sucli 
attractive  offer  has  been  made  in  this 
country.  ...  „, 

'  * 

Tho  Milan  authorities  regret  any  un- 
due delay  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
strike  of  public  executioners,  and  hope 
to  have  everything  in  running  order 
again  shortly.  #  ... 
*'" 

An  ordinary  man 'found  wandering 
near  Paddington  Station  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  It  is  said  that  there  are  one 
or  two  similar  cases  at  Westminster. 


BIRD-LORE. 
III. — ROOKS. 

HIGH  in  the  elm-trees  sit  the  rooks, 
Or  flit  about  with  busy  looks 

And  solemn,  ceaseless  caws. 
Small  wonder  they  are  so  intent ; 
They  are  the  fairies'  Parliament, 

They  make  the  fairy  laws. 

They  never  seem  to  stop  all  day, 
And  you  can  hear  from  far  away 

Their  busy  ehatter-cfiat.  * 
They  work  so  very  hard  indeed 
You  'd  wonder  that  the  fairies  need 

So  many  laws  as  that.         E.  F. 


RED   RUSSIA. 

(By  our  Muscovite  Expert]. 

IN  his  recent  survey  of  operations  on 
the  Western  Front  in  Russia  Dr.  HAR- 
OLD WILLIAMS  briefly  describes  the 
position  at  Gulyai  Polo,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  bandit  chief  MAKHNO, 
"  who  is  u  kind  of  simplified  untheo- 
retical  Bolshevik  with  strongly  de- 
veloped pogrom  propensities." 

MAKHNO,  however,  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  cnchev&lrement  of  the 
Bolshevik  kaleidoscope.  As  his  name 
implies  he  is  probably  of  Scots  origin, 
and  his  simplicity  renders  him  a  much 
less  formidable  antagonist  than  the 
other  bandit  chiefs  in  the  steppes. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  Panildn, 
who  is  of  mixed  Chuvash  and  Kara- 
kalpak  ancestry.  Panikin  is  de-cribed 
by  those  who  know  him  as  an  eminent- 
ly synthetic  Bolshevik,  strongly  resem- 
bling CHALIAPIN:  in  physique,  while  in 
mentality  ho  approximates  more  closely 
to  TROTSKY  and  TCHICHERIN.  He  is  a 
pronounced  vegetarian  with  a  strong 
partiality  for  mutton  chops,  an  ardent 
devotee  of  the  Doukhobor  religion,  and, 
in  view  of  his  Semitic  origin,  of  a 
markedly  anti-pogromistic  tendency. 

Secondly  there  is  Bobolinsky,  who 
was  formerly  a  secretary  of  M.  Protopo- 
poff  and  is  now  an  agglutinative  Berg- 
sonian  Bolshevik  with  pronounced  lean- 
ings towards  Cretaceous,  not  to  say 
Jurassic  and  Post-Pliocene,  Theosophy. 
He  amassed  a  large  fortune  us  a  railway 
porter  at  Taganrog,  and  has  long  been 
a  prominent  member  of  the  anti-ablu- 
tionist  section  of  the  fruitarian  Men- 
nonites  of  tho  Ukraine.  His  head- 
quarters are  uncertain,  but  he  WH- 
seen  moving  in  concentric  circles  in  the 
swampy  plateaus  of  the  Kola  penin- 
sula, accompanied  by  a  body-guard  of 
amphibious  Uzbegs,  Tunguses  and 
Buriats.  He  is  evidently  a  man  to  be 
reckoned  with,  though  he  is  known  to 
harbour  strong  conscientious  objections 
to  tanks  and  aeroplanes. 

In  view  of  tho  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting personalities  of  these  leaders  and 
their  varied  and  versatile  equipment, 
there  is  naturally  a  strong  desire  in  the 
best  Pacifist  circles  to  enter  into  friendly 
negotiations  with  them  and,  if  possible, 
to  induce  them  to  settle  in  this  country. 
They  are  at  present  practically  wasted 
in  a  country  depleted,  depopulated  and 
devastated  by  their  beneficent  activi- 
ties. Here,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  almost  unlimited  scope  for  their 
powers  of  disintegrating  reconstruction. 


The  Complete  Conventicle. 

'Pitch  Tine  Tews,  also  Pulpit,  hand 
carved  .   .   .  ;  also  2  Gas   Hags,   capacity  350 
:ubic  feet." — Manchester  Kreninq  Kcirf. 
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Confirmed  Bachelor  (to  intending  Benedick).  "You  TAKE  IT  FROM   MB,  OJ.D   DEAR,  A  PERAMBULATOR  is  A  LOT  MORE  EXPENSIVE 

HAN   A   ROLLS-ROYCE." 


Demobilised  One.  "THE  LAST  BIT  o'  SPORT  I  HAD  WAS  CROCODILE  SHOOTIN'  IK  INDIA." 
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PEACE    SUPER-CELEBRATIONS    AT   THE    MANOR-HOUSE. 

GRANDFATHER  INVITES  THE  CHILDREN  TO  STAY,  AND  GIVES  THEM  A  FREE  HAND. 
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PEACE    SUPER-CELEBRATIONS    AT    THE    MANOR-HOUSE. 

GRANDFATHER  INVITES  THE  CHILDUEN  TO  STAY,  AND  GIVES  THEM  A  PEEK  HAND. 
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THE    OLD    FAMILIAR    ROUND. 

"IlEitE  they  are,"  cried  Margery, 
and  at  the  word  she  launched  them 
over  the  rampart  of  lumber  which  rests 
for  ever  in  the  box-room. 

"You  are  quite  certain  these  are  the 
right  things?"  I  asked. 

"  Of  course." 

"Well,  1  don't  remember  this  one. 
I  held  it  up. 

"That's  my  croquet  mallet,"  said 
.Margery  ;  "  I  thought  your  golf-bag  was 
the  safest  place  for  it." 

I  emptied  the  contents  of  the  bag 
upon  the  landing. 

"  They  look  very  strange,"  I  remarked. 
"  I  suppose  they  are  golf-clubs.  This 
one  looks  like  a  rifle  grenade." 

"That's  my  patent  sketching  stool. 
I  thought — 

"  I  know,"  I  inter- 
rupted; "you  thought 
it  was  the  safest  place. 
Suppose  you  pick  out 
all  the  extras  and  leave 
nothing  but  golf-clubs. 
It  might  influence  my 
handicap  for  years  if  I 
drove  off  with  a  patent 
sketching  stool." 

The  following  morn- 
ing was  strangely  fa- 
miliar. Thero  was  the 
old  pre-war  feeling  that 
something  was  making 
an  early  breakfast  worth 
while ;  there  was  the 
same  look  of  resigna- 
tion in  Margery's  eye, 
the  same  feeling  of  de- 
linquency as  I  crawled 
stealthily  into  a  cab, 
and  the  same  feeling 
of  untrammelled  bliss  as  I  entered  the 
railway  carriage  and  shook  off  the 
cobwebs  of  town. 

Borrow  Dunes  golf  course  was  really 
discovered  by  Archibald  and  myself. 
Of  course  it  was  laid  out  and  had  a 
list  of  members  and  a  tin  pavilion  and 
all  that  when  we  first  came  upon  it. 
But  it  was  never  properly  discovered 
until  u-e  arrived.  Wo  found  it  a  land 
composed  of  mountains  of  sand  and 
rushes  interspersed  with  comforting 
areas  of  turf  which  has  the  colour  of 
a  new  billiard-cloth  combined  with  the 
resiliency  of  a  profiteer's  dining-room 
carpet.  I  may  say  at  once  that  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  a  golf-links  of 
this  kind  is  almost  completely  marred 
by  the  necessity  of  suppressing  all 
knowledge  of  it. 

Until  the  morning  in  question  neither 
Archibald  nor  myself  had  set  foot  in 
this  haven  since  July,  1914.  From 
time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  news  had  reached  us  that  the 


course  was  still  there.  We  knew  no- 
thing further. 

When  we  reached  our  objective  the 
first  thing  to  be  remarked  was  that  the 
tin  pavilion  had  disappeared. 

"I  expect,"  remarked  Archibald, 
"  that  the  Government  commandeered 
it  for  dug-outs.  Anyhow  the  course  is 
still  hero." 

"  Where  are  tho  tee-boxos?  "  F  said, 
pointing  to  the  first  tee. 

"  Commandeered  for  canteen  spit- 
toons." Archibald's  common-law  train- 
ing is  equal  to  any  vulgar  emergency. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said,  teeing  up  a  new 
ball  on  a  worm  cast ;  "  let 's  drive  off." 

it  was  the  best  drive  of  the  day.  It 
sailed  long  and  low,  and,  rising  towards 
the  end  of  its  flight  in  the  most  ortho- 
dox manner,  cleared  by  fifty  yards  the 
ridge  of  sand-dunes  which  intervened 


"GOOD  GRACIOUS,   BOATMAN  !      WHAT'S  THAT?" 

"On,  THAT'S  ONE  o'  THEM  GERMAN  FLOATING  MINES,  MUM. 

WUD  GET  IN  AN  ORFUL  ROW  IF  WE  BUMPED  UP  AGIN  IT." 


The  carry  from  the  fifth  tee  is  almost 
mountainous.  Archibald  hit  a  nice 
one,  which  cleared  everything,  whereas 
I  gavo  an  exhibition  of  my  famous 
square-log  drive.  So  we  parted  com- 
pany. It  took  me  some  time  to  find 
my  ball  and  play  seven  full  niblick  shots. 
Then  I  climbed  up  the  last  ridge  which 
separated  niefrom  Archibald.  I  pictured 
him,  a  somewhat  impatient  personality, 
standing  upon  an  emerald  sward  and 
leaning  negligently  upon  his  brnssie 
while  with  a  slightly  contemptuous 
eye  he  measured  the  distance  to  the 
pin.  But  no ! 

My  first  gasp  on  gaining  the  summit 
was,  "Tho  lost  pavilion  !  "  My  second, 
"All  the  lost  pavilions!  "  There  were 
hundreds  of  them.  True,  some  of  them 
were  hut-!,  while  others  were  no  mean 
palaces,  but  there  they  were,  all  of 
them,  a  veritable  town 
of  tin,  cross-ruled  with 
streets,  lanes  and  high- 
ways. 

It  lay  before  me  with- 
out a  sign  of  life,  like 
a  city  of  the  vanished 
Incas.  Yet  somewhere, 
lost  in  its  deserted 
midst,  roamed  Archi- 
bald. In  all  probability 
he  was  looking  for  a 
ball.  I  slid  down  the 
dune's  steep  side  and 
entered  Bond  Street. 
I  strolled  down  the 
shady  side,  turned  into 
Piccadilly  and  crossed 
into  St.  James's  Street. 
There  was  no  sign  of 
Archibald ;  so  I  ven- 
tured down  the  Eue 
de  Paris  and  emerged 


ADMJRAL  BEATTY 


between  us  and  the  first  patch  of  fair- 
way. 

"  I  ought  to  get  up  with  a  mashie,"  he 
murmured  egotistically  as  he  watched 
mo  play  my  third  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  dunes. 

Spurred  on  by  the  vision  of  a  perfect 
lie,  Archibald  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  and  a  strong  word 
was  wafted  down  to  me.  I  scrambled 
after  him  and  gazed  down  upon  two 
acres  of  derelict  allotments. 

After  half-an-hour's  fruitless  seeking, 
punctuated,  on  Archibald's  part,  by 
some  deplorable  language,  we  adjourned 
to  the  second  tee.  The  next  three  holes 
averaged  thirty-five  minutes  a  hole, 
owing  principally  to  the  absence  of  the 
fourth  green. 

"I  can  understand,"  1  expostulated, 
"a  thrifty  Government  utilising  the 
tee-boxes  and  the  flag-pins  and  the 
pavilion,  but  what  on  earth  they 
want  with  tho  fourth  green  I  cannot 
imagine." 


into  Petticoat  Lane. 

It  was  here  that  the  thought  struck 
me  that  the  top  of  a  sand-dune  was, 
after  all,  the  right  place  to  take  a  good 
observation.  I  therefore  retraced  my 
way  along  Petticoat  Lane,  entered  the 
Rue  de  Paris  and  headed  for  Bond 
Street  again.  It  came  as  a  bit  of  a 
shock  when  I  found  myself  once 
in  Petticoat  Lane.  I  had  another  try 
and  found  myself  there  again. 

Slightly  unnerved  I  sat  down  beside 
a  tin  pavilion.  It  was  a  poor  sort,  o 
finish,  I  thought,  after  four  years'  active 
service.  Perhaps  some  day,  when  pos- 
terity revived  an  interest  in  the 
European  War,  I  might  be  brought 
to  light  again.  Feebly  I  tried  to 
visualise  tho  specimen  label,  "  Remains, 
probably  human,  belonging  to  the 
Mustard  Gas  Period." 

Just  at  that  moment  Archibald  came 
round  the  corner. 

"  Hello,"  he  said   in    an  unfriendly 
voice,  "  what  are  you  doing  there?' 
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-NOTICE 

NO  PERSON 


(Tim   authoi-itios  of  a  South  Coast   town    recently   promulgated  a  by-law   by   which   any   person  weighing  over  nine  stone  is 
ohibitcd  from  riding  on  a  donkey.] 

Tlie  Donkey.  "  HEE-HAW." 


••  .Making  a  will,"  I  replied  stiffly. 

"  Well,  1  think  you  might  help  me  to 
Id  my  ball." 

I  realised  that  the  poor  fellow  did 
It  quite  appreciate  tho  situation. 
I;1' Archibald,"    I    said    impressively, 
pave  you  by  any  chance  attempted  to 
Id  your   way   out   of    this   forsaken 

I'  I  "m  not  feeling  a  bit  cheerful,"  was 
t  •  chilling  retort ;  "  I  've  lost  two  new 
Bis  and  we  've  taken  nearly  two  hours 
•play  five  holes.  Suppose  \ve  get  on 
Kh  the  game." 

,  le  s(  rode  away  down  Petticoat  Lane, 
al  I,  knowing  the  futility  of  it,  rose 
U  and  strode  aft'T  him.  In  thirty 
Bonds  we  had  entered  what  I  took  to 
B  the  other  end  of  Bond  Street,  and  in 
a  I'her  thirty  seconds  we  were  stand- 
ii  on  all  that  remained  of  the  sixth  tee. 
5y  mutual  agreement  it  was  decided 
lit,  having  had  a  suilicient  experience 
Ol)lind  tee  shots,  we  should,  lacking  a 

(;-caddie,  indulge  in  what  in  hunting 
•Uance  is  described  as  craning. 

'o  that  end  we  left  our  bags  upon 
Bl  sixth  tee  and  made  for  the  highest 
1  ain.  Before  us  lay  an  expanse  of 
Wp  emerald  sea-turf,  which  stretched 
»M.y  into  the  far  distant  marsh-land.  It 
w;  interspersed  with  chains  of  lesser 
ton-hills  and  populated  with  active 
•pea  of  people.  There  were  little 


red  flags,  white  tee  boxes  and  gleaming 
pot-bunkers,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
stood  a  noble  tin  pavilion. 

We  gazed  upon  the  scene  spell-bound. 
Then  we  looked  ab  the  deserted  tin 
town. 

Silently  we  slid  back  to  the  sixth  tee, 
gathered  up  our  golf-bags,  re-entered 
Bond  Street  and,  cautiously  as  Eed 
Indians,  wound  our  way  to  the  railway 
station.  Not  until  the  next  train  was 
securely  on  its  way  did  we  venture  to 
say  what  wo  thought. 

"  Well,"  concluded  Archibald,  "  as 
long  as  nobody  hears  about  it  we  're 
all  right." 

This  was  exactly  my  view  of  the  case. 

£  -I:  •::  *  if 

A  week  elapsed  before  we  set  forth 
for  Berrow  Dunes  again. 

We  strode  confidently  up  to  the  new. 
pavilion  and  were  welcomed  royally  as 
old  comrades.  All  the  tribulations,  hopes 
and  triumphs  of  the  Club's  stormy 
years  of  war  were  explained  to  us, 
and  \ve  were  asked  to  look  round  and 
say  truthfully  what  we  thought.  We 
could  think  of  one  thing  only — of  praise 
to  the  Providence  which  had  saved  us 
from  exposure. 

Then  the  secretary — a  tactless,  inqui- 
sitive, meddlesome  secretary — came  in. 

"  You  are  just  the  fellows  I  wanted 
to  see,"  he  cried  in  his  blatant  manner; 


"  we've  bad  a  little  sweep  on  the  score 
of  your  best  ball  for  the  first  five  holes 
of  the  old  course  and  we  want  to  know 
who  's  won  it." 


THE  BEEAKING-POINT. 

(After  reading  a,  sartorial  note.) 

I  STOOD  unmoved  mid  many  a  change, 

My  days  of  warfare  done  ; 
A  London,  howsoever  strange, 

Could  not  annoy  her  son  ; 
What  though  I  found  a  bus's  seat 

Involved  a  fight  with  frenzied  furies, 
I  kept  my  head,  if  not  my  feet, 

Before  the  swoop  of  oflice  houris. 

The  departmental  flapper  held 

My  favourite  hotel; 
The  galleries  I  loved  of  eld 

Were  hers  alone  as  well ; 
But  facts  like  these  provoked  from  me 

At    most,   at   very    most,  a  dry 

"  Humph ; " 
I  realised  such  things  must  be 

In  any  famous  martial  triumph. 

Such  pinprick  changes  left  me  dumb, 

Placidly  pachyderm, 
But  now  I  feel  the  time  has  come 

To  emulate  the  worm, 
And  all  tho  Tory  in  me  begs 

To  state  that   Change  exceeds 

ration 
Now  that  1  note  on  trouser  legs 

Permanent  turn-ups  out  of  fashion. 


her 
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OWING  TO  INTERNAL  REASONS  THE  ABOVE  GENTLEMEN  ARE  FOR  THE  MOMENT  TAKING  AN  UNFAVOURABLE 

VIEW  OF  THE  SEA  AND  ALL  ITS  WORKS. 


M.O.   "DID  YOU   OKI  THAT  MAN  TO   OABOLE  PBOPEBLY?"  V.A.D.   "YES,    SlB." 

M.O.   "HOW  DID  YOU   MANAGE  IT?" 

V.A.D.   "OH,   I  JUST  TOLD  HIM  TO  TAKE   A   LITTLE   IN  HIS  MOUTH,    PUT  HIS   HEAD   BACK  AND  THIiN   MAKE   A   NOISE   LIKE   AK  OFFICES. 
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THE    LADS    OF    OUR    VILLAGE. 


*  /;k-  i». '  '•  a~  ••*. 


1914. 


1916. 


1919. 
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NEW    NURSERY    RHYMES    FOR    OLD. 


LITTLE  Miss  MUFFET  SAT  ON  A  TUFFET 

AND  FOUND  HEB8KLF  MUCH  IN  THE   WAY, 
BUT  THE  FACE  OF  A  NOT  WHO  HAD  FOOZLED   HIS  POTT 

PERSUADED  Miss  MUFFET  TO  STAY. 


THERE  WAS  A  LITTLE  MAID  AND  SHE  HAD  A  LITTLE  GUN 
AND  THE  BULLETS  THEY  WERE  MADE  OF  LEAD,  LEAD,  LEAD; 

IF  SHE'S  COMING  OUT  TO-MORROW  I  SHALL  INTIMATE  MY  SOIIKOW 
THAT  A  TOUCH  OF  FLU  is  KEEPING  ME  IN  BED,  BED,  BED. 


LITTLE  DOLLY  DINGLE  SAT  UPON  THE  SHINGLE 

COOLING  HER  PRETTY  LITTLE  TOES  ; 

HER  BROTHER  CAME  AND  FOUND  HER,  THE  HORRID  LITTLE 
BOUNDER, 

AND  DID  FOR  HER  BEST  JAZZ  HOSE. 


THERE  WAS  A  YOUNG  WOMAN,  AND  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 
SHE  DIDN'T  CARE  TUPPENCE  FOR  VICTUALS  OR  DRINK  1 
I  TRIED  TO  DEVOTE  SOME  ATTENTION  TO  DIET, 
BUT — DASH  THIS  YOUNG  WOMAN  I— SHE  OAKXOT  KEEP 

QUIET. 
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NEW    NURSERY    RHYMES    FOR    OLD. 


LITTLE  BO-PEEP  FELL  FAST  ASLKEP 

AS  THE  SUN   WENT   DOWN   pt  THE   WEST. 

LEAVE  HER  ALONE  AND  SHE  WON'T  COME  HOME- 

*•***• 
PERHAPS  IT  is  ALL  FOB  THE  BEST. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  HEABTS,  SHE  ATE  SOME  TABTS 

ALL  os  A  SUMMEB  DAT; 
BY  HEAVEN'S  GRACE  SHE  TUBNED  HEB  FACB 

AND  DIDN'T  BEE  ME  PAY. 


"V 


HEY   DIDDLE   DIDDLE,    WE  NA-POO  THE   PIDDLE 
AND    DANCE   TO   THE    BANI>   OP   TUB    COONS, 

WlIO   SHOW   US  THE    FUN   IN   THR    BANO   OF  A  OUN 
AKD  THE    MUSIC  THAT   LIES   IN   HABOONS. 


THIS   LITTLE  PIG   WENT  TO   MARGATE 

AND — EITHER   BELIEVE   IT  OR  NOT — 
A   LIVE   JELLIED   EEL BUT  TOO   POSSIBLY  FEEL 

THAT  I  'VE  WRITTEN  ENOOQH  OF  THIS  EOT. 
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'NOW  THEN,    YOUNG   FELLOW,   NONE   OF  YOUR  HIGH   EXPLOSIVE  TRICKS   HERE." 


Tlie  Sfcipjx>r.  "SHE  COMES  IN  VEBY  USEFUL  IN  THE  SUMMER  DURING  THE  YACHTING  SEASON." 

The  P<issc'«(/«r.  "  YE-ES — AND  IN  THE  WINTER  SHE  OUGHT  TO  COME  IN  VERY  USEFUL  DURING  THE  COAL  SHORTAGE. ; 
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THE    MAN    WHO    WENT    OUT    ON    PEACE-DAY    SIMPLY    AS    A    SPECTATOR. 
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She. 

He. 


"WHAT  A  WONDERFUL  COSTUME  MR.  BULKLEY  HAS." 

YES.    HE'S  RATHER  SENSITIVE  ABOUT  HIS  OUTLINE.    IT'S  THE  CAMOUFLAGE  IDEA  TO  PREVENT  BBISG  NOTICED." 


AN  INARTICULATE   HBEO. 

Do  you  remember  Pembury's  V.C.  ? 
Probably  not.  His  great  deed  was  re- 
corded in  the  papers,  but,  thanks  partly 
to  liis  own  efforts,  it  was  not  boomed. 
He  got  it,  at  Bullecourt,  and  deserved  it. 
He  is  as  brave  as  a  lion  in  action,  but 
socially  he  is  the  most  abject  coward. 
I  ran  across  him  in  London  the  other 
clay  and  found  him  in  a  pitiable  fright. 
There  was  going  to  be  a  function  at  his 
native  town  and,  according  to  Pembury's 
panic-stricken  estimate,  half  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  coming,  nominally  to 
attend  a  reception  in  his  honour,  but 
really,  of  course,  to  hear  Pembury  on 
"  How  I  won  the  Victoria  Cross."  You 
never  saw  Pembury  in  a  room  full  of 
women  ?  Perhaps  it 's  as  well. 

It  seemed  preposterous  that  a  man 
who  bad  once  made  himself  terrible  to 
his  country's  enemies  should  now  make 
a  craven  exhibition  of  himself  before  his 
own  friends,  so  I  resolved  to  do  what  I 
could  for  him. 

"Pembury,"  I  said,  "you  must  be 
prepared.  Let  me  have  the  outline  of 
that  Bullecourt  business." 

A  gleam  of  hope  came  into  his  wild 
eyes. 

"You — you  don't  mean "  he  stam- 
mered. 


"  It 's  your  only  chance,"  I  said.  "And 
buck  up;  we 'vo  only  four  days.  Throw 
it  oft'  exactly  as  it  happened." 

In  ten  minutes  I  had  all  the  detail, 
and  had  written  it  up  long  before  we 
met  for  dinner  together  at  Latino's  that 
night.  Then  Pembury  came  on  to  my 
rooms  to  start  learning  his  lines.  We 
set  cushions  in  a  ring  of  chairs  to  re- 
present the  guests,  and,  when  once  he 
had  got  over  his  first  terror  of  the  idea, 
Pembury  made  strides.  He  has  a  fail- 
speaking  voice — when  it  '11  work,  and 
some  sense  of  dramatic  situation — when 
all  his  senses  haven't  left  him.  We  had 
two  more  evenings  at  it  in  my  rooms 
and  a  final  rehearsal  in  the  train  on  our 
way  down  to  Pembury's  province. 

When  the  guests  began  to  roll  up  for 
the  reception,  I  didn't  wonder  at  Pem- 
bury's fright.  It  wasn't  the  men  so 
much ;  but  the  women,  a  full  platoon 
of  them,  might  have  scared  any  hero.  I 
had  intended  if  possible  to  keep  near 
Pembury,  but  could  get  no  closer  than 
the  fringe  of  a  circle  of  which  he  was 
the  centre. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  now. 
Here  it  came. 

"Oh,  Captain  Pembury,"  gushed  the 
local  Mayoress,  "  I  'm  sure  your  ex- 
perience at  Bullecourt  must  have  been 
too  thrilling.  Do  tell  us  all  about  it !  " 


"  Yes,  do  I"  chorussed  the  full  pla- 
toon. 

Pembury  gave  a  slight  shudder,  then 
he  appeared  to  remember  and  began. 
I  assure  you  it  was  quite  good.  The 
modest,  deprecating  smile,  the  slight 
backward  tilt  of  the  bead,  the  chin 
pensively  taken  in  the  right  hand  as 
if  with  an  effort  of  memory — I  don't 
think  he  forgot  one  of  the  stage  direc- 
tions. Then  he  started  reciting  my 
terse  pithy  narrative:  the  opening 
artillery  strafe,  the  advance,  the  terrific 
counter-attack;  then  himself  lying 
wounded,  with  his  isolated  band  of 
machine-gunners  ;  the  desperate  situ- 
ation, heat,  hunger,  thirst,  his  men 
dropping  round  him  one  by  one,  und  at 
last,  just  anticipating  the  final  Hun 
rush,  our  own  people  sweeping  up  aud 
relieving  him. 

There  was  to  have  been  an  impressive 
pause  at  this  point,  but  there  wasn't.  We 
hadn't  allowed  for  Pembury's  deaf  aunt. 

Talking  it  over  afterwards,  we  con- 
jectured that  the  spectacle  of  Pembury's 
extraordinary  eloquence  had  forced  her 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  talking  about  himself. 

"  I  think,  Horace,"  she  said,  nodding 
blandly  at  him,  "  that  it  was  very  gal- 
lant of  the  young  man,  and  I  hope  he 
got  home  safely.  Did  he?  " 
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K—  EK— I  BKL1EVE  YOUR  MISTRESS  AND  THE  YOUNG  LADIES  HAVE  ABBANOBD  TO  GO  TO — ER— SKAMOUTH  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 
JO  YOU   HAPPEN   TO   HAVE   ANY   IDEA   WHETHER  THEY   AHE — ER — TAKING   ME?" 


GEMS  FROM  THE  JUNIORS. 
IT  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of 
e  following  valuable  hints  on  a  proper 
ebration  of  Peaco  may  assist  in  the 
ystallisation  of  national  ideas  about 
at  most  important  subject : — 

How  to  Cdlibrate  Peace. 
It  isnt  often  we  have  a  peace  to  celli- 
ate  so  lets  do  it  jolly  well  wile  we 
9  about   it.      My   grandfather    says 
uv  all  things   let  it  be   done   with 
igity    as    betitts    a   great    nation — 
ver   that    means.     Some   peeple 
o  precessions  and  things  but  theyre 
bit  slow  unless  youvo  got   lions  in 
1  ml  a  elefant  or  two.    How  about 
ikkers  to  make  the  girls  jump  and 
imensely  big  cake  but  of  course 
ts  only  my  idea.    I  darsay  groanups 
jld  rather  stay  in  bed  to  hrekfast 
1  read  out  bits  of  newspaypor  to  each 
er.    But  there  would  have  to  be  fire- 
"ks  and  anyway  dont  lets  have  any 
tfity.          RUPERT  LAKE  (age  10). 


A  Few  Remarks  about  Peace. 
is  rather  a  Risponsibilyty  for  me 
iy  how  England  should  celibrate 
:e  spessialy  as  I  am  not  quite  sure 
:  is  1 1  ic  Dilfrence  between  real  Peaco 
just  a  Annystis  but  it  is  always 


iay 


a  good  thing  to  rejoyce  so  what  does 
it  matter  why.  Excep  that  we  muss- 
ent  Rejoyce  when  some  one  else  hurts 
theirselves  so  lets  hope  no  one  will  on 
Peace  Day.  Of  course  no  one  need  do 
what  they  dont  want  to  but  primps  a 
few  Remarks  will  help  and  I  think  all 
the  Serch  Lights  that  were  used  for 
Air  Raids  ought  to  shine  out  from 
wherever  their  places  are  as  some  of 
us  couldent  enjoy  them  much  ^vhile 
there  were  Boms  droping  but  if  you 
arnt  feeling  sort  of  sickish  they  must 
be  splended.  And  the  hole  of  London 
ought  to  cheer  outside  Buckingham 
Palase  and  it  might  be  perlite  to  go  to 
tho  bouses  of  parliament  dont  you  think 
just  to  show  we  are  greatful  to  them 
as  well  and  then  after  that  everybody 
could  start  to  enjoy  theirselves  prop- 
perly.  OLIVE  MAITLAND  (age  9). 

A  Stujcstsion  for  how  to  Celeb-rat 

Peace. 

I  have  got  the  most  lovly  thout  for 
what  to  do  on  Peace  day.  Its  a  grate 
secret  but  I  will  tell  it  this  onece.  J 
am  riting  a  play  its  so  exsiting  you  cant 
think.  Theres  everso  many  peple  in 
it  who  talk  and  when  theyr  done  the 
King  sits  down  and  the  Kiser  and 
they  sine  there  names  the  King  becaus 
ho  wont  fite  any  more  and  the  Kiser 


because  he  cant  and  then  president 
Willson  says  I  beg  to  anounse  tho  leeg 
of  nashuns  has  now  begun  and  evry 
body  is  very  glad  and  shakes  hands 
and  sings  God  save  theKing  all  exsept 
the  Kiser  who  goes  out  and  bangs  the 
dore.  I  woud  have  put  in  more  about 
franco  ansetra  but  there  arenfc  enuf 
acters  and  sides  I  coud  make  a  seprate 
play  out  of  them  praps.  If  any  body 
pays'  for  there  seats  the  money  coud 
go  to  help  Peace  but  I  shoudent  think 
they  woud. 

PIHEBE  WARRINGTON  (age  8). 

Peece. 

Peece  is  very  beutiful  becoz  you  dont 
have  to  keep  making  guns  in  Peece 
and  your  relashuns  arent  all  soljers 
praps  they  are  only  in  the  stocking 
change  or  being  quiet  things  like  juges 
so  you  see  it  is  difrunt  to  war  wich 
we  know  all  about  now  in  peece  your 
father  talks  about  boshviks  instead  of 
germens  but  its  the  germens  the  peece 
is  about  all  the  same  like  it  was  the 
war  was  about  them  too  a  thaetre 
woud  be  a  nice  way  to  spend  peece 
not  pictuers  but  a  proper  thaetre  where 
everything  is  reel  Father  says  wait  and 
see  I  do  hope  he  wont  jus  dig  in  the 
old  alotment. 

DENNIS  GRAHAM  (age  7). 
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WELL,  I  'M  BLOWED  IF  I  BEE 


GEUMANS- 


o. 
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— WITH  ALL  THEIR — 
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—GUNS— 


— AKD   BO  F-KTH — 


— AND  THEIB  MILLIOSS   o'    MEN — 


— AND  SO  ON 


BEEN  PREPARING   FOB  THIS,   T.IEY  HAVE, — 


1914-1918. 
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— AND  NOT  BO 
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MIND   YOU, — 


IT  '8  NOT  AS   IF — 
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— IT  'S   TAKEN   US — 


— TO   FINISH  THE  JOB. 
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Child.  "AND  is  THE  WAR  REALLY  OVER,  DADDY?"  l-'ut/u-r. 

Child.  "TncN  MAY  I  ASK  YOU  A  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  WHICH  I  COULDN'T  ASK  TILL  IT  ir.f.v  OVER?"      Father. 
Child.  "WELL,  WHAT  I  WANT  TO  KNOW  is,  WHAT  DID  vor  DO  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR,  DADDY?" 


1  PRACTICALLY.  MY  BOY.'' 
'CERTAINLY,  MY  SON." 


THE    BRUNT    OF    PEACE. 

IN  that  great  moment  when  we  touched  the  goal 
Of  certain  hopes  long  time  deferred 

I  little  marvel  if  the  nation's  soul 
Was  not  ecstatically  stirred ; 

If  when  (by  wire)  the  Teuton  toed  the  line 
No  orgy  of  debauch  convulsed  the  traffic, 

And  even  flying-men  betrayed  no  sign 
Of  any  wish  to  maffick. 

Once,  when  the  killing  stopped,  we  had  our  say; 

Strange  attitudes  of  joy  we  struck ; 
Without  rehearsal  gave  ourselves  away, 

Jazzed  in  the  street  and  ran  amok ; 
But  now  this  anti-climax  leaves  us  cool ; 

Our  feet  refuse  to  jump  convention's  borders ; 
Besides,  they  've  told  us  n'ot  to  play  the  fool 
Until  we  get  our  orders. 

Nor  have  we  here  a  foe  who  turns  to  friend, 

Who,  taking  from  defeat  no  stain, 
After  a  clean  fight  makes  as  clean  an  end 

And  clasps  our  outstretched  hands  again ; 
We  know  the  worth  of  vows  that  pass  his  lips; 

From  first  to  last  as  shifty  as  a  shuttle, 
He's  taught  us  how  his  honour,  like  his  ships, 
He  takes  no  shame  to  scuttle. 

Yet,  if  it 's  not  the  Peace  we  struggled  for, 
The  thing  will  somehow  have  to  do, 


And  we  must  treat  ifc  as  we  did  the  War, 
And  set  our  teeth  and  S'je  it  through  ; 

And  hold  the  llhine  and  have  it  straitly  watched, 
And  in  our  bargains  stand  no  further  higgling, 

Mindful  that,  though  the  snake  he-  badly  scotched, 
He  's  still  alive  and  wriggling.  0.  S. 


111ER    SPEIGHT  MAN  ENGLISCH. 

I  SUPPOSE  if  I  had  met  Karl  Foosboten  eighteen  months 
ago  things  might  have  been  different ;  but  now  he  is  a 
stimulus  to  me.  With  his  bottle-green  uniform,  his  sword 
and  carefully  creased  white  slacks  he  inspires  me  with  a 
greater  confidence  in  his  ability  to  command  than  does,  for 
instance,  the  cashier  at  Gox's. 

Karl  Foosboten  is,  in  short,  our  village  Polizeidierui 
(policeman).  His  position  of  attention  is  good,  and  the 
ease  and  celerity  with  which  he  salutes  me  on  every  occa- 
sion (up  to  five  hundred  yards'  range)  is  an  example  ol 
Kultur  in  its  highest  form.  I  am  certain  he  would  not 
treat  HiNDENnrna  himself  with  greater  respect.  Only  tlii; 
morning  I  had  a  short  interview  with  him,  during  whiti: 
the  position  of  attention  was  above  all  praise.  With  ••< 
motion  of  the  hand  I  indicated  that  the  interview  was  u: 
an  end,  as  I  didn't  know  how  to  dismiss  him  in  Gernwr 
without  being  familiar.  But  Karl,  who  had  been  learning  a 
little  English,  experienced  no  such  embarrassment.  Taking 
a  pace  to  the  rear,  he  clicked  his  heels,  saluted  and  \\ 
profound  respect,  and  no  doubt  with  that  feeling  of  elatior 
that  one  has  when  addressing  a  foreigner  in  his  own  language 
for  the  first  time,  said,  "  Cheerio,  Herr  Hauptmann ! " 
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THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  "TAG. 


(SCAPA  FLOW,  JUNE   21sr.) 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

i:/,   June    24  </t.—  Evidence   of 


tho  liolidays,  now  unhappily  over,  was 


strong   in    both 
ramr   back   full 


Houses, 
of    good 


The    Peers 
resolutions. 


Increased  production  being  the  need 
of  the  hour  they  nobly  determined  to 
sit  four  days  a  week  in  future  instead 
of  three.  As  a  reward  for  their  self- 
sacrifice  Lord  CURZON  promised  that 
i  some  day,  when  the  signing  is  really 
over  and  the  PRIME  MINISTER  can  tear 
himself  away  from  Paris,  they  shall 
he  told  something  about  the  Peace- 
berms. 

The  bronzed  faces  of  the 
Commons  bore  testimony  to 
sunny  mornings  spent  on  the 
sea-shore  and  the  golf-links. 
Judging  by  the  magnificent 
gesture  with  which 
I:NI  KiNLOCH-CoOKE  sought 
to  repress  Mr.  HOQGE'S  at- 
tempt to  forestall  him  in  a 
"supplementary,"  I  should 
infer  that  he  had  been  prac- 
tising the  role  of  CANUTE. 
Needless  to  say  Mr.  HOGGE 
proved  as  irrepressible  as  the 
waves. 

Mr.  BitiixiEMAN's  holiday 
(jastime  probably  consisted  in 
pouring  oil  upon  troubled 
(ivaters.  Repeated  efforts  were 
nade  by  Major  NEWMAN,  re- 
nforced  by  Sir  EDWARD  CAR- 
•;ox  :md  Mr.  BOTTOMLEY,  to 
iscertain  whether  the  Board 
f  Trade  continued  or  denied 
Sir  EHIC  GEDDES'  statement 
hat  there  would  be  a  hundred 
uillions  deficit  on  the  work- 
ng  of  the  railways.  But  they 
ost  all  their  force  under  the 
mollient  gentleness  of  the 
JNDER- SECRETARY'S  official 
nanner.  A  truly  Golden  BRIUGEMAN. 
The  FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY 
toutly  defended  the  naval  authorities 
gainst  the  charge  that  they  were  re- 
ponsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
ierman  war-ships.  If  their  advice  had 
•een  taken  the  vessels  would  have  been 
urrendered  instead  of  interned,  and 
.diniral  VON  EEUTER'S  coup  would  have 
ueu  impossible. 

Certain  members  have  resumed  the 
ractice  of  despatching  minatory  tele- 
rams  to  the  PRIME  MINISTER,  and  were 
aturally  disgusted  to  hear  from  the 
'OOTM  ASTER -GENERAL  that  in  future 
icir  pastime  was  likely  to  cost  them 
lore.  Mr.  ILLINGWORTH  announced 
iter  on  that  "the  running  tunnel"  of 


I  learn  from  the  books  of  reference 
that  Mr.  KEI.LAWAY  was  "formerly  a 
journalist."  He  certainly  showed  the 


contempt   bred   of    familiarity   in 
references  to  the  Press  attacks 


his 


upon 

the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  though  his 
tribute  to  "  Mr.  STEPHEN  GWYNNE  of 
Tlie  Morning  Post,"  as  the  introducer 
of  the  STOKES  mortar,  showed  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper-world  is 
not  pedantically  accurate.  His  claim 
that  but  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
the  valour  of  the  soldiers  would  have 
been  without  avail  was  advanced  with 
a  vivacity  worthy  of  the  PRIME  MINIS- 
TI:H  ;  and  his  defence  of  the  four-million 


at  least  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
years  was  successful,  for,  in  spite  of 
Lord  BIRKENHEAD'S  undertaking  that 
so  long  as  he  was  CHANCELLOR 


IK. 


THE  LADY  PANDORA  GEDDES. 

"WHEN  THE  BOX  IS  OPENED  SlB  AUCKLAND  MAY  PROVE  TO  BE 
ANOTHER  PAXDORA." 


ic  Post  Office 
mipleted.     He 


Mail  Tube  had   been 
at  least   will  have   a 


Mivenient  bolt-hole  when  the  storm  of 
uhlic  indignation  bursts  upon  him. 


linen  deal  was  so  far  convincing  that  I 
felt  rather  sorry  for  Mr.  MARTIN. 

If  Mr.  GEORGE  TERRELL  expected  on 
a  motion  for  the  adjournment  to  get 
the  Government  to  declare  their  future 
fiscal  policy  he  was  disappointed.  He 
managed,  however,  to  elicit  from  Sir 
AUCKLAND  GEDDES  the  surprising  in- 
formation that  that  policy  is  alreadycut- 
and-dried  and  laid  away  in  a  strong 
box  ready  for  production  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  From  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  SHAW  and  other  Coalitionist 
Free  Traders  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  not  enamoured  of  the  prospect,  and 
rather  fear  that  when  the  box  is  opened 
Sir  AUCKLAND  may  prove  to  be  another 
Pandora,  scatterng  evils  instead  of 
blessings  over  a  war-weary  world. 

Wednesday,  June  15th. — A  last  effort 
by  Lord  STRACHIE  to  ensure  that  ladies 
promoted  to  the  magisterial  bench  shall 


flappers  need  apply,"  a  majority  of  the 
peers  thought  it  wise  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure. 

Since  he  shook  off  the  dust  of  Dublin 
University  and  found  refuge  in  the 
bracing  air  of  Belfast  Sir  EDWARD 
CARSON  has  developed  a  Puckish  hu- 
mour that  frequently  takes  him  into 
unexpected  paths.  This  afternoon  he 
dispelled  the  dulness  of  a  technical 
discussion  on  the  valuation  of  land  by 
declaring  that  the  market-value  should 
be  identical  with  the  assess- 
ment for  taxation.  The 
"single  -  taxers  "  welcomed 
their  new  recruit  with  ef- 
fusion, but  the  HOME  SEC- 
RETARY and  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL  were  so  disturbed 
by  this  eccentric  behaviour  of 
their  learned  brother  that  for 
a  short  time  they  quite  lost 
their  bearings.  Mr.  SHORTT 
in  particular  was  horror- 
stricken  at  the  conception  of 
a  world  where  there  was  no 
"  compensation  for  sever- 
ance." 

Tk  iirsdai],  June  26th—  Col- 
onel GHETTON'S  complaint 
that "  eligible  and  respectable 
British  subjects "  had  been 
refused  permission  to  travel 
to  the  United  States  received 
a  soft  answer  from  Mr. 
HAHMSWORTH,  who  said  the 
trouble  was  chiefly  due  lo 
the  shortage  of  shipping. 
Apparently  the  only  way  to 
ensure  rapid  entry  into 
America  is  to  travel  by  the 
All-Green  route,  of  which 
"  President "  DE  VALERA  has 


the  exclusive  rights. 

Not  content  with  the  HOME  SECHE- 
TAHY'spromise  to  announce  the  Govern- 
ment's proposals  for  the  Peace  celebra- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
Mr.  BOTTOMLEY  sought  a  further  inti- 
mation that  the  celebration  should  he 
optional  and  not  compulsory.  To  pre- 
vent any  misgivings  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  though  the  Hon.  Member's 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  is  of  course 
desirable,  it  is  not  absolutely  indispen- 
able. 

I  suppose  "  responsible  "  is  about  the 
most  hardly  treated  word  in  the  English 
language.  The  limit  was  reached,  one 
hopes,  when  Mr.  SHORTT,  endeavouring 
to  describe  the  constitutional  position 
of  the  Central  Control  Board,  re- 
marked that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
"answered  for  it,"  but  that  the  War 
Cabinet  was  "  responsible  for  it." 
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THE    PRINCESS    AND    THE    DRAGON. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  dragon  had  its 
lair  in  a  great  forest.  It  was  the  terror 
of  the  countryside,  ravaging  crops  and 
villages  and  carrying  off  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

At  last  the  people  sent  a  petition  to 
the  King,  who  promised  the  hand  of 
his  only  daughter,  the  beautiful  Princess 
Layita,  to  anyone  who  should  succeed 
in  killing  the  monster;  and  he  vowed 
that  until  then  his  daughter,  to  prevent 
heraffectionsfromwanderingelsewhere, 
should  be  confined  in  the  topmost 
chamber  of  the  palace  tower,  where  not 
even  the  King  himself  should  see  her, 
lest  he  might  be  suspected  of  other 
matrimonial  designs  for  her. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  custom,  if 
you  made  a  vow,  to  put  the  hard  work 
on  to  somebody  else. 

The  keys  of  the  tower  were  entrusted 
to  the  Countess  Geltruda,  the  Princess's 
favourite  lady-in-waiting.  She  alone 
was  permitted  to  see  the  Princess,  to 
take  her  food — since  even  Princesses 
must  eat — and  the  daily  Court  gossip. 

Meanwhile  the  fame  of  the  dragon 
spread  abroad.  Not  a  Knight  went 
near  it.  They  argued,  with  common- 
sense  quite  unusual  for  those  times, 


that  there  were  plenty  of  other  Kings' 
daughters. 

At  last  one  morning  a  strange  Knight 
rode  up  to  the  palace  gates.     Both  his 


armour  and  his  horse  were  jet  black. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  to  do  battle  with 
the  dragon  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Layita. 

The  King  himself  came  out  to  meet 
him.  A  great  banquet  was  held,  fol- 
lowed by  jousting,  and  the  Black 
Knight  overthrew  all  his  adversaries. 
The  King  was  delighted.  "  At  last," 
he  cried,  "  my  daughter  will  bo  freed." 
And  everyone  cheered. 

The  next  day  the  Black  Knight  set 
out  for  the  dragon's  lair.  The  populace 
did  not  accompany  him.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Knight  and  the  dragon  should  be 
strictly  private. 

They  never  saw  him  again. 
A  year  passed  before  another  Knight 
attempted  to  slay  the  monster.  This 
second  champion  was  dressed  com- 
pletely in  white  and  mounted  on  a 
white  horse.  So  they  called  him  the 
White  Knight.  (In  those  days  people 
were  very  quick  at  thinking  of  names). 
He  too  rode  to  the  dragon's  lair,  but 
never  returned.  The  dragon  must  have 
devoured  him. 

Some  time  later  a  Knight  dressed  in 
yellow  came  to  the  King's  Court.  Can 
you  guess  what  name 
they  gave  him  ?  No  ? 
They  called  him  the 
Yellow  Knight. 

But  the  dragon  swal- 
lowed him  at  a  single 
gulp. 

Next  came  a  green 
Knight ;  then  a  couple 
of  purples ;  the  next  wore 
heliotrope.  But  none  of 
them  returned. 

By  now  the  dragon 
was  completely  colour- 
blind. But  his  appetite 
was  as  good  as  ever. 

And  then  no  one  came 
for  many  months.  Five  years  had 
passed  since  the  King's  vow.  He  des- 
paired of  ever  seeing  his  daughter  again. 
He  wondered  if  she  were  much  altered, 


and  would  question  the  Countess 
Geltruda  anxiously.  But  nothing  could 
be  done. 

Then  one  morning,  as  the  King  sat 
gloomily  at  breakfast,  a  man-at-arms 
entered  and  said,  "  Your  Majesty,  there 
is  one  without  who  wishes  to  speak 
with  your  Majesty." 

"  What  does  he  want  at  this  time  of 
day?  "  growled  the  King. 

"  He  says  that  he  will  slay  the 
dragon  and  win  the  hand  of  the  Prin- 
cess Layita.  At  first  we  turned  him 


away,  for  he  is  but  a  poor  minstrel 
boy  ;  but  he  refused  to  go." 

The  King  choked.  "  You — you  tried 
to  turn  him  away !  You  forfeit  your 
head  next  time  you  turn  away  anyone 
who  wants  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
dragon.  Bring  him  in." 

The  man-at-arms  retired,  and  came 
back  with  a  slim  handsome  youth, 
with  golden  curls  clustering  about  his 
forehead,  and  clear  blue  eyes  which 
looked  fearlessly  before  him.  lie  was 
dressed  in  rags,  and  in  his  hand  he 
carried  an  old  travel-stained  harp. 

"A  comely  youth,"  muttered  the  King, 
wiping  his  moustache.    "  It  is  youi 
I  hear,  to  slay  this  dragon  of  ours?  "  he 
remarked  cheerfully. 
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Yes,  your  Majesty,"  answered  the 
ut.li ;  "and  so  to  win  the  hand  of  the 
jincess  Layita." 

'Just  so,"  said  the  King.  "Now 
U 'a  get  to  business.  About  arms.  You 
,  i  have  anything  you  like  from  the 
iinoury,  except  the  suit  of  gold  which 
tear  myself  on  state  occasions.  You  '11 
hi  plenty  of— 

1 1  need  no  arms,"  said  the  youth.    "  I 

1 1  ere  a  magic  dagger,  one  scratch 

owhich  is  enough  to  slay  the  grizzliest 

It    is    sharper    than    a   razor. 

i   your  Majesty  care  to  feel  the 

\    very   useful   and — ah— effective 
lilo  weapon,"  said  the  King,  edging 


a  bit.     "  Well,  as    you  already 
hie  everything  you  want,  there's  no 
o  waste  time." 

1  will  start  at  once,"  said  the  youth. 

I  verily  wish  you  good  luck,"  said 
th  King.  "You  ought  to  do  good  work 
\v  i  that  dagger  of  yours."  He  eyed 
th  youth's  shabby  clothing.  "  Go 
slight  down  the  passage  and  turn 
to'lie  right  if  you  want  a  wash  and 
tff|ih-up." 

;he  youth  drew  himself  up  proudly. 
"xiur  Majesty,"  lie  said,  "if  I  die  in 

counter  I  die  as  1 
an  travel  stained  and  in 


Ji;st  as  you  like," 
sa'  the  King,  and  sat 
•Ion  to  finish  his  break- 
fa-  He  had  very  little 
fail  in  the  minstrel  boy, 
n  ;pite  of  the  magic 

lien  the  youth  set 
oil; people  jeered  as  he 
pa  ed  them  ;  they  had 
noaith  in  him  either. 
><-  he  took  no  notice, 
an  strode  proudly  out  of 

.ice  gates. 

hen  he  reached  the 
ilnon's  lair  the  mon- 
stewas  lying  sleepily  in 
tminoutl]  of  the  cave. 


It  yawned  deliberately, 
breathed  out  a  little  tire, 
and  rose  to  its  feet  to  bo 
in  a  better  position  for 
swallowing  the  minstrel 
boy.  But  the  youth 
ran  nimbly  round  and 
plunged  the  dagger  deep 
into  its  side.  The  mon- 
ster rolled  over  and  lay 
still.  The  magic  dagger 
had  done  its  work  well. 

He  severed  the  crea- 
ture's head  and  returned 
with  it  to  the  palace. 

The  King  ran  out  to 
meet  him.  "At  last," 
he  cried — -"  at  last  my 
daughter  is  freed ! " — and 
he  embraced  the  minstrel 
boy  with  tears  in  biseyes. 
"Thank  you,"  he  said  as 
the  youth  handed  him 
the  creature's  head  — 
"  thank  you,  my  son.  It 
will  look  well  over  thedin- 
ing-room  mantelpiece." 

Everyone  was  touched 
by  these  simple  words  of 
appreciation. 

The  King  made  a  short  speech  to  the 
people.  He  reminded  them  of  the  day 
when  the  Black  Knight  had  come  to 
the  palace ;  how  he  had  ridden  to  the 
dragon's  lair  and  never  been  seen  again. 
"After  that,"  he  said,  "many  came  to 
win  my  daughter's  hand.  They  all 
perished.  But  now  this  minstrel  lad 
has  succeeded  where  they  failed." 

He  embraced  the  boy  again.  The 
populace  cheered. 

Then  the  King  sent  for  the  Countess 
Geltruda.  But  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

"What!"  fumed-  the  King.  "At 
such  an  hour  as  this!  "  His  tones  were- 
so  terrible  that  the  trembling  mes- 
senger could  hardly  find  his  voice  to 


explain  that  the  keys,  at  any  rate,  had 
been  found  in  her  apartments. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  King  darkly. 

He  then  proceeded  to  ascend  the 
winding  steps  which  led  to  the  top- 
most chamber  of  the  tower.  Bells  rang 
in  the  churches  to  celebrate  the  coming 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Layita  and 
the  minstrel  boy.  Women  wept  as  they 
pictured  the  joyful  reunion  of  father 
and  child. 

The  King  unlocked  the  door  and  ran 
in.  "  My  daughter!  "  he  cried. 

But  the  room  was  empty  ! 

On  the  table  lay  a  little  note.  The 
King  snatched  it  up.  It  was  rather 
faded  and  dated  five  years  ago. 

"  DEAR  PAPA,"  it  ran, — "  I  am  going 
to  elope  with  the  Black  Knight.  His 
name  is  Rudolph,  and  he  is  so  hand- 
some. He  decided  not  to  fight  the 
dragon  after  all.  I  shall  start  to- 
morrow early,  before  anyone  is  about, 
and  wait  for  Rudolph  down  the  road. 
We  are  going  to  live  happily  ever 
after.  Good-bye. 

"P.S. — Geltruda  has  our  Royal  Pro- 
mise that  you  will  pardon  her  for  having 
helped  me." 

"  Well,  anyhow,"  said  the  King, 
"  we 've  done  what  we  wanted;  we've 
got  rid  of  the  dragon." 

And  having  once  more  expressed  his 
deep  obligations  to  the  minstrel  boy, 
and  said  how  much  he  regretted  that 
he  could  never  be  his  father-in-law,  he 
graciously  presented  him  with  a  signed 
photograph  of  his  Royal  Self  in  the 
character  of  St.  GEOEGE. 
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Petulant  Angler.  "Ip  YOU  WANT  ME  TO  CATCH  ANY  FISH,  FOR  GOODNESS'  SAKE  STOP  FLASHING  THAT  SANDWICH." 


AEION    EEDIVIVUS. 

THE  grave  anxiety  felt  for  several 
months  in  musical  circles  concerning 
the  safety  of  Mr.  Bamborough  (formerly 
Bamberger),  the  famous  violinist  and 
son-in-law  of  Lord  Boldero  (formerly 
Sir  Pompey  Boldero),  has  at  last  been 
relieved  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  great 
artist  himself,  after  a  series  of  perilous 
adventures,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
romance  of  the' Odyssey  is  but  a  jejune 
and  trivial  narrative. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Armistice  Mr.  Bam- 
borough at  ouce  sailed  for  New  Guinea, 
to  fulfil  a  longstanding  engagement  to 
organise  the  private  orchestra  of  the 
Sultan  of  Motumotu  and  give  a  series 
of  recitals.  This  engagement  was 
carried  out  with  resounding  success. 
Mr.  Bamborough,  who  has  always  been 
a  great  believer  in  the  Papuans  and 
a  student  of  Cainozoic  geology,  rapidly 
mastered  the  language,  composed  the 
internecine  quarrels  of  the  cannibalistic 
Karons  and  the  pastoral  Kebars,  who 
adhere  to  the  orthodox  notation,  and, 
after  holding  the  post  of  Prime  Minister 
for  three  months,  sailed  from  Port 
Moresby  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
grateful  populace. 


Mr.  Bamborough  refused  to  take  any 
fee  for  his  services,  but  was  laden  with 
decorations  and  presents.  These  in- 
cluded seventy  birds  of  paradise,  fifteen 
salamanders,  two  hundred  kegs  of  bcche- 
de-mer,  five  richly-painted  war  canoes, 
twenty  tons  of  ebony,  and  sarongs  and 
kampongs innumerable.  Unfortunately 
the  cupidity  of  the  sailors,  Kanakas  for 
the  most  part  of  the  Sol-fa  persuasion, 
was  aroused  by  these  treasures,  a 
mutiny  broke  out,  the  white  officers  were 
overpowered,  and  Mr.  Bamborough  sen- 
tenced to  walk  the  plank.  He  faced 
his  doom  with  unshaken  fortitude,  his 
one  request  being  that  before  the  fatal 
plunge  he  might  play  BACH'S  Cliaconne. 
It  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Bamborough 
declares  that  he  never  played  so  finely 
before.  Then  the  sentence  was  carried 
out,  and  he  was  left  to  his  fate. 

The  intrepid  musician,  however,  trod 
water  for  fourteen  hours  and  was  then 
rescued,  not  by  another  ship,  but  by  a 
seal,  which  with  the  unerring  musical 
instinct  of  its  race  recognised  a  kindred 
soul  and  towed  him  to  the  Isle  of 
Bobo.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  cata- 
maran to  Motumotu,  and  thence  in  the 
Sultan's  Motumotu  car  to  Port  Mores- 
by. A  wireless  to  Singapore  resulted  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  mutineers  and 


the  recovery  of  all  Mr.  Bamborough1 
treasures,  with  the  exception  of  fiv 
birds  of  paradise  and  a  bag  of  copra. 

Mr.  Bamborough,  who  is  in  robu; 
health  and  bronzed  by  his  exposure  t 
the  tropical  sun,  was  met  at  South 
ampton  by  Madame  Bamborough,  thei 
three  sons,  Handel  Scriabin,  Meudels 
sohn  Stravinsky  and  Ravel  Rachmar 
inoff.and  theirdaughter.PalestrinaPoi 
pora,  and,  of  course,  Lord  Boldero,  wh 
seemed  somewhat  dazed  by  his  goo 
fortune,  but  radiated  benevolence  on  tli 
touching  scene  of  reunion.  Mr.  Ban 
borough  has  already  accepted  an  inv 
tation  to  lecture  on  his  experience 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Societ; 
and  generously  presented  the  faithft 
seal,  which  accompanied  him  on  hi 
homeward  journey,  to  the  Zoologici 
Gardens.  The  date  of  his  public  entr 
into  London  has  not  yet  been  fixet 
but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  das 
with  the  Peace  Celebrations. 

Another  Impending  Apology. 

"  He  [Mr.  Laszlo]  had  painted  tin'  pli 
graphs  of  nearly  every  crowned  be:ifl 
Europe." — Daily  Paper. 

Commercial  Candour. 
Notice  in  a  Lancashire  tailor's  shop 

"Misfits  a  speciality." 
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THE   STATUE. 

ONE  of  the  oddest  things  in  life  is 
the  way  that  a  story  can  grow.  Even 
odder  perhaps  is  the  way  it  can  begin. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

The  other  day  I  was  in  Waterloo 
Place  with  an  ardent  young  friend,  who 
pointed  to  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lord 
NAPIER  OF  MAGDALA  which  is  situated 
midway  between  the  Athenaeum  and 
the  United  Services  Clubs. 

"There's  a  very  remarkable  thing 
about  that  monument"  he  said,  stop- 
ping with  dramatic  suddenness  before 
it. 

I  studied  the  group  but  saw  nothing. 

"  Don't  you  see,"  he  said,  "  that  botli 
the  horse  and  the  rider  are  looking  the 
same  way?" 

Yes,  I  saw. 

"  You  will  notice,"  he  continued, 
"  that  the  gaze  of  both  is  fixed  on  those 
two  windows  at  the  right  end  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  United  Services  Club." 

I  agreed.  Both  certainly  look  to- 
wards those  windows,  which  appeared 
either  to  be  dirty  or  to'  be  screened 
from  within. 

My  young  friend  was  becoming  very 
earnest. 

"The  sculptor,"  he  said,  "gave  the 
horse  and  rider  that  look  because  it  was 
in  the  room  at  which  they  are  staring 
that  NAPIER  died;  and,"  he  added  im- 
pressively, "the  windows  have  never 
been  cleaned  since." 

"  Ah ! "  I  said,  for  I  must  admit  to 
being  interested.  And  why  should  I  dis- 
believe? It  seemed  probable  enough 
and  did  credit  to  the  club's  fidelity. 
Moreover,  my  young  friend  is  more 
taken  by  facts  than  fancies ;  nor  is  he 
a  leg-puller;  and  every  one  knows  that 
sculptors  are  given  to  little  dramatic 
touches.  I  therefore  accepted  the 
story,  which  has  many  good  points, 
just  as  I  should  accept  any  other 
reasonable  London  legend,  and  added  it 
to  my  own  repertory,  telling  it  chiefly  as 
an  example  of  that  rare  thing,  romance 
in  a  London  club.  I  may  not  exactly 
have  dined  out  on  it,  but  I  took  people 
along  Pall  Mall  to  tell  them  about  the 
statue  and  properly  thrill  them. 

But  I  told-  it  once  too  often.  I  tolc 
it  to  a  man  who  is  not  only  naturally 
sceptical  about  everything  he  hears 
but  one  of  those  fellows  who  have 
at  their  fingers'  ends  what  are  caltec 
data.  Data,  it  is  notorious,  are  fata 
to  romancers,  and  his  data  settled  me. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said  ;  "  I  musl 
inquire  into  this,"  and  he  went  up  to 
the  library  of  the  Athenaeum  for  thai 
chilling  thing,  a  book  of  reference. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  remarked  as  he 
came  back.  "That  statue  is  a  replica 
of  one  in  Calcutta." 


"Good   heavens,  is   it?"  I   replied. 
Then  what  are  the  horse  and   rider 
ooking  at  there  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  Another 
thing,"  he  went  on;  "the  original  statue 
was  set  up  in  NAPIER'S  lifetime." 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  and  I 
ooked  out  of  the  window. 

"  It's  not  my  story,"  1  said  weakly; 
'  I  'm  only  passing  it  on." 

"  NAPIER,"  he  pursued,  "  died  at  his 
louse  in  Eaton  Place." 

Humiliation  seems  to  be  the  best 
word  I  can  find  to  describe  my  own 
:ondition;  but  it  is  the  last  to  apply 
;o  his.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  flushed 
with  triumph. 

A  few  days  later  we  met  again. 

"  About  that  story  of  yours,"  he 
jegan. 

"The  one  I  repeated  to  you?"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  Your  story  about 
NAPIER  and  his  horse.  I  've  had  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  United  Ser- 
vices Club.  I  wrote  to  him  and  this  is 
what  lie  says: — 

"'In  reply  to  your  letter  of  17th 
nstant  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
two  windows  referred  to  belonged  to 
ihe  west  end  of  the  Library.  I  under- 
stand that  the  reason  for  veiling  the 
windows  of  the  room  was  to  obtain 
wall  space  to  allow  two  large  portraits 
to  be  hung  on  the  wall  to  correspond 
with  the  east  end  of  the  Library.'  " 

He  then  handed  me  the  letter  as  a 
souvenir  and  left  me. 

Now  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  meet 
my  ardent  young  friend  and  transfer  the 
letter  to  him  ;  I  also  want  to  find  out 
who  told  him  this  fable,  and  then  who 
told  him,  and  so  backwards  until  we 
get  at  the  fountain-head.  For  someone 
must  have  begun  it.  Meanwhile  I  ask 
all  those  persons  to'whom  I  have  told 
it  and  who  may  read  these  lines  to  for 
get  it.  __^^^___ 

"You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
your  choice." 

"  Now  that  the  drought  is  breaking  \ve  car 
look  back  upon  fifty  radiant  days  during 
which  the  sun  has  dispensed  an  invigorating 
national  tonic.  His  healing  beams  have  soothec 
and  sweetened  countless  frayed  tempers." 

Daily  Mail,  June  21,  1919. 

"  Human  beings,  just  as  much  as  the  veget 
able  world,  have  parched  in  the  long  drought 
Sleep  has  been  broken,  nerves  became  frayed 
the  skin  and  hair  became  dry.  We,  who 
grumble  so  at  our  cloudy  British  skies,  have 
learned  in  these  last  48  days  something  of  tha 
sick  weariness  of  brazen  heavens  and  the  flam 
ing  sun,  that  surfeit  of  light  and  glare,  tha 
torments  the  exile  in  the  Indian  plains." 

Same  paper,  same  day. 

Now   you  know  just   how   you   were 
affected  by  the  drought. 

"  Some  remarkable  prices  were  made,  in 
eluding  t'200  for  a  Buckskin  grand  piano." 

Local  Paper. . 
More  substitutes ! 


TIMOTHY. 

["That  which  the  Ancients  called  Gyrinus' 
ve  a  Porwigle  or  Tadpole." — Sir  THUMAS 
JEOWKK.] 

OH,  Uncle  sits  lugubriously  smoking, 
And  grief  has  tangled  Aunty's  knit- 
ting wool ; 
Che    housemaid's   hanky 's   absolutely 

soaking; 
The   knife-boy's   bellowing   like  an 

angry  bull; 
And  gentle  little  Muriel  is  choking 
With  sobs  and  weeping  simply 

buckets-full, 
For  Timothy,  whom  sudden  death  lias 

felly 

Slipped,  if  I  so  may  phrase  it,  in  the 
jelly. 

Early  one  morn  we  found  his  corpse  a- 

huddle 
Deep--in  the  bottom  of   his  jampot 

lake. 

Was  it  nostalgia  for  his  native  puddle? 
Was  it  the  Zeitgeist  ?    Or  the  tummy 

ache? 

I  cannot  tell.     My  mind  is  all  a  muddle, 
Like  Aunty's  wool,  with  sorrow  for 

his  sake ; 
And  I  can  only  weep  and  weep  for 

clever 

Young  Timothy,  who's  lost  and  gone 
for  ever. 

A  tiny  tadpole  he,  a  wee  porwigle, 
Blithe,  debonair,  swift-moving  as  a 

dart, 
Whose    bullet  -  head    and    fascinating 

wriggle 
Would  squirm  a  way  into  the  coldest 

heart ; 
We  hoped  to  rear  him  from  a  speck  or 

squiggle 
To  frog's  estate  that  he  might  bear 

his  part 
In    all   our    happy    ways    and    family 

beanos ; 
But  Fate  has  haled  him — whither  only 

she  knows. 

But  if  there  waits  in  some  Elysian  valley 
For  decent  well-conducted  little  tads 
A  nice  green  smelly  pool  where  breeze- 
lets  dally, 
Where  shadow  chases  shadow  fast, 

and  glads 

Small   fry   at   noon,   where    boatmen- 
beetles  sally, 
And  where  the  feather-pated  mayfly 

gads,  ' 
There,  when  the  fun   grows  fast  and 

tails  are  whisking, 
You  11  find  him  beatifically  frisking. 

"The  music  throughout  is   beautifi; 
even  if  the  whole  company  were  to  dispens 
with  costumes  and  sit  in  a  ring  likr>  Clin.-t.1 
Minstrels,    the    Lilac    Domino   would    be   i 
success." — Times  of  India. 
We  can  well  believe  it. 
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"I   DON'T    CARE    HOW    YOU    LOOK    AT    IT,    MY    DKAU,    IT'S    ONLY    ANOTHER    SCKAP    OF   PAPER." 

"BUT  SUBELY   IT   WON'T   BE   NEARLY  SO   EASY   TO  TEAR   HP  THIS   TIME.        IT '8   A   BOUND   BOOK   WITH   HUNDREDS  OP   PAGES." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

CHE  picture-wrapper  of  Love  Lane  (COLLINS)  might  lead 

yi  to  suppose  that  it  contained  a  farcical  story,  which  is 

b  no  means  the  fact.     The  discovery  of  an  exact  epithet 

f<  Mr.  J.  C.  SNAITH'S  latest  novel  somewhat  baffles  me.    It 

nst  he  an  adjective  conveying  the  idea  of  clever  writing, 

fi.  of   charm  and  sympathetic  observation,   but  made  a 

lile  unconvincing  by  its  rose-tinted  outlook  upon  human 

n  ure.     Of  Mr.  SNAITH'S  characters  here  it  might  be  said 

tl.t  when  they  are  good  they  are  very,  very  good,  and  that 

tl  other  kind  is  kept  out  of  the  picture.     It  is  a  story  of 

1  War,  showing  the  changes  that  its  progress  brought 

:   .liiniah   Munt,    Mayor   of    Blackhampton,    and   to   the 

umbers  of  his    family  circle.     As   I   have  hinted,  these 

-i  are  wholly  beneficial.     At  first,  indeed,  you  may 

t;  ik  that  Josiah,  pompously  prosperous,  who  has  refused 

.ik  to  one  daughter  since  her  unapproved  marriage 

ai  is  about  to  cut  another  from  his  will  for  imprisonment 

n  i  Suffragette,  will  prove  the  typical  explosive  parent  of 

inn.    Actually,  however,  no  such  matter.    With  the  War 

a  housand  new  interests  and  sympathies  awake   in   the 

nivoral   heart.     Melia's    unsatisfactory   husband    enlists, 

:n   in  the  process  of  becoming  a  hero  finds  his  soul.     The 

•  tions  of  this  couple  and  the  slow  development  of  under- 

!  uling    between    them    are    well    and    tenderly    done. 

liimself  prospers  even  more,  but  differently  ;  becomes 

b  municipal  idol  of  Blackhainpton,  is  knighted,  and  ex- 

i> :  ds  chapter  by  chapter  into  new   geniality.     Finally, 

th  disinherited  Suffragette,  now  a  motor-driver,  covers  the 


name  of  Munt,  with  such  glories  as  demand  public  con- 
gratulation and  her  reinstatement  as  the  most  honoured 
member  of  the  united  family.  Well,  I  think  Mr.  SNAITH  is 
a  trifle  over-optimistic,  and  tells,  like  Hope,  a  flattering  tale. 
Certainly  he  tells  a  very  cheerful  one. 

Blind  Alley  (UNWIN)  is  a  running  commentary  on  the 
War  from  the  view-point  of  the  disgruntled  "  intellectual. ' 
I  judge  it  to  have  been  written  for  relief  from  some  accu- 
mulated ill  humours,  perplexities  of  mind  and  conscience, 
and  genuine  mental  suffering.  Mr.  W.  L.  GEOBGE  would 
not  have  made  his  reputation  as  a  novelist  on  work  like 
this.  The  characters  are  so  very  palpably  pegs  on  which 
to  hang  opinions,  and  certainly  the  author  has  abused 
that  indulgent  modern  trick  of  writing  a  book  in  detached 
numbered  sections,  and  so  escaping  all  the  discipline 
of  sound  planning.  It  is  an  easy  method  which  makes 
difficult  reading.  As  to  the  opinions,  Mr.  GEORGE  makes 
violent  and  (it  is  just  to  say)  clever  protest  against  the 
common  man's  acceptance  without  criticism  of  the  "my 
country  -always-  right"  thesis,  and  gives  his  own  views, 
I  should  suppose,  chiefly  through  the  mouths  of  that  most 
unsquirelike  of  squires,  Sir  Hugh  Oakley,  of  his  shell- 
shocked  son,  Stephen,  and  of  Cradoc,  the  conscientious 
objector,  who  goes  far  to  convert  Sir  Hugh.  It  is,  by  the 
way  the  worthy  baronet  who  apostrophises  England  thus: 
"  But  I  must  love  you,  and  love  you,  because  only  love; 
crude  minx  with  the  heart  of  gold,  can  teach  you  to 
love."  Mr.  GEOKGK  and  Sir  Hugh  may  love  England,  but 
find  it  rather  difficult  not  to  despise  her.  The  quite  uncon- 
vincing sexual  adventures  of  Sir  Hugh's  daughters,  Monica, 
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'WHAT  ARE   YOU   GRUMBLING   AT   NOW?      YOU  TOLD   ME   TO  PUT   HER   HARD   OVKU." 


who  went  into  munitions  and  fell  in  love  witli  a  Don  Juan 
of  a  profiteer,  and  Sylvia,  who  made  a  hobby  of  war- 
bazaars  and  adultery,  help  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
author's  preoccupation  with  a  side  of  life  which,  probably 
for  our  souls'  health's  sake,  the  rest  of  us  attempt  to 
camouflage.  .  .  .  But  by  no  means  a  dull  or  negligible  book. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  regard  Consequences 
(HooDEE  AND  STOUGHTON)  as  itself  a  consequence  of  the 
success  achieved  by  Miss  E.  M.  DELAFIELD  with  the  same, 
or  something  the  same,  environment  in  certain  chapters  of 
an  earlier  story.  Just  how  far  it  should  be  classed  as  anti- 
conventual  is  difficult  to  say,  because,  though  the  heroine, 
Alex  Clare,  is  a  conspicuous  failure  as  a  "religious,"  and 
though  her  superiors  are  shown  as  entirely  wanting  in 
comprehension,  Alex  herself  has  been  drawn,  with  all 
Miss  DELAFIELD'S  incisive  skill,  as  foredoomed  to  failure 
in  everything,  one  of  those  unhappy  beings  who  combine 
a  passionate  desire  for  sympathy  with  a  total  inability  to 
arouse  it.  In  her  nursery  and  school-days,  as  a  debutante 
in  late  Victorian  Society,  and  betrothed  to  an  egotistical 
young  prig  (the  only  person  in  the  tale  about  whom  I  fancy 
Miss  DELAFIELD  really  enjoyed  writing),  the  miserable 
record  of  poor  Alex  remains  the  same.  The  convent,  which 
seemed  to  offer  the  solution  to  her  problems,  brings  only  a 
result  of  worse  failure  than  any ;  and  the  final  tragedy  is 
what  you  can  see  as  the  only  end  to  such  a  history.  Though 
as  a  study  of  failure  it  is  clever  and  penetrating,  I  shall  not 
call  the  book  equal  to  Miss  DELAFIELD'S  best,  if  only  because 
it  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  that  ironical  humour  from 
which  I  have  before  now  derived  such  malicious  entertain- 
ment. Consequences  finds  her  both  more  serious  and  less 
sure  of  her  aim ;  but  the  half-impatient  sympathy  that 
drives  it  forward  reveals  a  new  aspect  of  this  always 
original  and  stimulating  writer. 

Although  The  Cameliers  (MELEOSE)  makes  an  especia' 
appeal  to  Australians,  its  vivid  account  of  the  Egyptian  anc 
Palestine  fighting  deserves  a  more  general  appreciation 


Mr.  OLIVJ  R  HOGUE  is  an  Australian  by  birth  and  breeding. 
and  has  clearly  had  a  literary  training,  which  he  puts  tc 
excellent  use.  He  has  an  eye  for  essential  points  and  a 
lively  sense  of  humour.  In  this  book  he  gives  us  facts 
with  an  admixture  of  what  I  should  guess  is  fiction  foundec 
(possibly)  on  fact.  When  he  is  describing  the  many  tights 
in  which  the  Camelry  took  a  glorious  part  he  is  on  ah 
solutely  sure  ground,  and  I  give  him  the  maximum  ever) 
time.  But  when  he  descends  to  tell  us  of  the  love-story  o 
Lieutenant  Elaine  and  Sister  Livingstone  I  have  an  un 
comfortable  feeling  that  he  is  writing  down  to,  and  a  littli 
despising,  his  public.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that  a  blend  of  sten 
reality  witli  what  can  only  be  described  as  "light  stuff"  ii 
not  to  my  taste.  However  that  may  be,  as  a  record  o 
arduous  campaigning  The  Cameliers  deserves  the  very  hes 
of  luck,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  wish  it. 


puncb's  TRoll  of  f>onour. 

Captain  A.  W.  LLOYD,  M.C.,  who  returns  to-day  to  tin 
service  of  Mr.  Punch,  has  been  mentioned  in  General  v.\: 
DEVENTER'S  Despatch  "for  valuable  services"  in  the  Eas 
Africa.  Campaign. 

Scotland  for  Ever ! 
1  Fife  Allied  judges  are  to  fix  the  ex-Kaiser's  punishment." 

Scottish]'^ 

"  '  My  next,'  said  Mr.  Asche, '  will  be  the  new  play  for  the  Alhambr; 
No  title  has  yet  been  contemplated  beyond  those  you  havi 
mentioned — namely,  "  All  Aboard  "  or  "  All  Aboard."    During  the  fin; 
rehearsals,  however,  doubtless  we  shall  think  of  a  newer  name.' " 

A',;; 

If  we  might  make  a  novel  suggestion  we  should  call 
"  All  Aboard."       

"  Commenting  on  the  Allies'  reply,  Tka  Frankfurter  Ztilung  write 
'  Germany  is  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  her  signature  to  the  tn 
when   the   signature   is   forced   by   an   ultimatum.      Let   us  P 
ourselves  to  the  inevitable  and  hope  for  a  better  future, 
ioioioioioioioioioioioioiooooo." — Provincial  Paper. 

Is  this  quite  the  spirit  of  true  resignation  ? 


a,  1919.] 
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glad  to  be  able  to  state  authori- 
ively  tliat  so  far  the  Peace  casualties 
)  not  excessive  in  proportion  to  the 
ra  engaged  in  tho  struggle. 

Within  two  hours  of  the  signing  of 
•iys  an  evening  paper,  "a  rag- 
10  Peace  song  was  written  and   sot 
iic."    With  the  exception  of  a  few 
atisod  by  pyrotechnics  no  other 
troubli1    has   been  re- 
•  <,  * 


ibition  came  into  force 
lerica'on  July  1st,  and  up 
!  ime  of  going  to  press  no 
has  been  received  from 
icn  there.   Much  anxiety 
*  * 

i  heavily  impregnated 
^ulpliur  is  reported  to 
.dlen  in  British  Columbia 
ne  -JSth.  The  Prohibi- 
:s  are  making  the  most 
circumstance. 

e  "dry  "  system  has  re- 

a  nasty   blow.     Asked 

:any  brothers  ho  had,  an 

cli  publican   is  reported 

vo  said,  "Two  alive  and 

i-ica." 

:;:  ,  * 

10  South-  Western  Police 

an   Irishman   admitted 
a  revolver  at  a  police- 
It  was  pointed  out  to 
hi  that  it  is  illegal  to  shoot 
.'ii  in  this  country. 

.  hat   is   described    as  .the 
'  fire  in  the  world  is  re- 
frain   New    York.     If 
•a  can  bring  it  oil  three 
in  succession  we  under- 
st;  (1  that  tho  lire  becomes  her 
ov;  property. 

British   soldier   just    in- 

va-lud  home  from  the  Allied  forces  in 

psia  has  obtained  a  situation  as  a 

r.     It  is  supposed  that  he  was 

tn    of  boars.        ...   ... 

'Mr.  Garvin,"  says  a  new  weekly, 

">ve  all  a  human  being."   And  we 

haebeen  thinking  all  along  he  was  a 

'"st. 

liblin  contemplates  erecting  a  statue 
i;  YALEHA.  We  have  felt  for  some 

"  i  hat  he  has  been  asking  for  it,  and 
1  '!'e  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  him. 

~L. 

rle  man  who  was  recently  arrested  for 
•e:ing  a  railway  sandwich  explained  to 


the  magistrate  thatthe  sandwichstarted 
the  row  and  they  wero  merely  going 

outside  to  fight  it  out. 
*  * 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Cowes  pleasure  steamers  are  out  and 
about  again  after  being  laid  up  during 

the  War.  #  ... 

A  woman  recently  informed  the  Bench 
that  her  husband  had  stayed  in  the 
house  eight  weeks  without  speaking  a 


MORNING 
IN  NEW 


First  Clubman.  "  I  SEE  IT  's  PREDICTED  THAT  ova 

PAPERS     MAY     SOON     BE     DELIVERED     BY     AKROl'LANE 
YORK  THE    SAME   EVENING." 

Second  ditto.  "YES — BUT   SUPPOSE    THEIR   PAPERS    DO   THE 

SAME    TO    US  /  " 


w6rd.     It  appears  that  the  poor  fellow 
didn't  like  to  interrupt. 


V 


"  Much  benefit  can  be  obtained  from 
eating  onions,"  says  a  medical  weekly, 
"  if  people  only  knew  it."  The  difficulty 
of  course  is  to  keep  other  people  from 
knowing.  ...  + 

*"  * 

We  understand  that  in  consequence 
of  Peace  distractions  the  largest  goose- 
berry will  not  be  grown  this  year. 


"Mrs.  —  was  in  excellent  voice  and  sang 
'  Oriental  Nights,'  approximately  gowned  in 
a  dazzling  Oriental  costume." — Victoria  Times. 

Very  discreetly  put. 


THE    EVERLASTING    YARN. 

WTHEN  in  the  beginning 
The  Sisters  sat  spinning, 

While  Clotho  unravelled  the  skein, 
And  Lachosis  knitted 
The  fortunes  that  fitted 

Till  Atropos  cleft  them  in  twain, 
T  take  it  for  granted 
This  song  was  first  chanted — 

"  One  purl  and  one  plain." 

When  the  home  of  Odysseus 
Had  suffered  from  misuse 

By  suitors  who  courted  in 

vain, 

While  Mrs.  O.  waited 
The  sadly  belated 

Return   of   her  wandering 

swain, 

She  put  off  their  wooing 
P>y  nightly  undoing 

Her  purl  and  her  plain. 

The  Upper  Ton's  chances 
Were  scanty  mid  France's 

"Fool-fury"  that  redden'd 

the  Seine, 

When  dames  with  a  leaning 
Towards  free  guillotining 

Sat   knitting    in   sunshine 

and  rain, 

And,  as  the  heads  tumbled, 
The  harridans  mumbled 

Of  purl  and  of  plain. 

For  works  of  Minerva 
From  this  you  '11  observe  a 
Fix'd  craze  in  tho  femin:no 

brain  ; 

When  leisure  was  ampler 
Maids  studied  the  sampler 
(A   profitless   task   in   the 

main) ; 

They  now  talk  unceasing 
Of  "ribs "and  "increasing," 
"  Two  purl  and  two  plain." 

And  since  for  what 's  textile 
In  high  or  low  neck  style 

Prohibitive  prices  obtain, 
Tho  new  knitting  mania 
Obsesses  their  crania 
At  home,  in  the  bus,  in  the  train ; 
Each  works  at  a  jumper 
For  slim  forms  or  plumper 
With  purl  and  with  plain. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  York  was  received  with 
a  tremendous  oration  on  rising  to  speak." 

Church  Times. 

But  wo  are  glad  to  see  that  that  did  not 
stop  him  from  delivering  his  own. 

"  Hilsea  arches,  the  historic  portions  of  the 
fortifications  at  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth, 
have  just  been  demobilised  by  consent  of  tho 
military  authorities."- — Daily  Pafier. 

As  the  arches  in  question  only  "joined 
up"  in  1861  their  rapid  release  is  in 
some  quarters  attributed  to  favouritism. 
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IN    MEMORY    OF    THE    DEAD. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY,  JULY  GTH. 
ON  this  memorial  day  of  Peace  fulfilled, 

When  to  the  God  of  battles  praise  is  said 
For  warfare  done  and  the  long  clamour  stilled, 
Forget  not  then  the  dead. 

It  was  for  such  a  day  as  this  they  died. 

The  prayer  in  which  they  spent  their  failing  breath 
Asked  for  this  hour— for  England's  faith  and  pride 
Made  perfect  by  their  death. 

And  now  beneath  the  dust  of  shattered  walls,. 

Far  off  in  alien  fields  forlorn  and  bare, 
There  where  they  sleep  the  muted  echo  falls 
Of  joy  they  may  not  share. 

But,  could  its  rumour  sound  within  their  ears, 

This  joy  of  victory  won  at  what  a  cost, 
They  would  not  have  it  less,  nor  touched  with  tears 
For  all  that  we  have  lost. 

Yet  will  we  keep,  who  cannot  else  repay 

The  dearest  gift  that  Love  has  power  to  give, 

For  them  the  first  place  in  our  thoughts  to-day— 

Our  dead,  through  whom  we  live.         O.  S. 


only  rescued  Miss  Frinton  but  I  successfully  put  hei 
assailants  to  flight." 

"  Well  done! " 

The  pale-faced  man  raised  a  deprecating  hand. 

"One  moment,  Sir,"  he  said.  "  Last  year  Miss  Frintoi 
became  the  recipient  of  persistent  addresses  from  the  sou  o1 
a  very  distinguished  house.  The  young  man  was  a  futim 
jeer  of  the  realm,  Sir,  but  unfortunately  for  him  Mis- 
Frinton  did  not  respond  to  his  advances.  Enraged  at  Cnclinj 
limself  repulsed,  the  unhappy  youth  became  desperate." 

"  Dear,  dear." 

"One  night,  whilst  Miss  Frinton  was  at  the  theatre,  he 
succeeded  in  breaking  into  her  flat.  Drawing  a  knife  fron 
pocket  the  wretched  young  man  cut  from  its  frame  he 
most  treasured  possession — a  magnificent  portrait  of  her 
self  from  the  brush  of  September  James,  the  pelebratec 
painter." 

I  regarded  the  stranger  with  increased  interest.  It  wa 
vidunt  that  he  was  labouring  under  the  stress  of  som 
strong  pent-up  emotion.  He  sipped  a  little  whisky-mid 
soda  with  an  effort  to  simulate  calm. 

"  When  she  discovered  her  loss,"  said  the  stranger,  "  Mi* 
Frinton  was  distressed  beyond  measure.  Her  grief  was  ? 
intense  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  see  even  newspapei 


A    CAPRICIOUS    STAR. 

THE  other  day  I  was  seated  at  my  favourite  table  in 
the  Cafe  Regal,  scanning  the  pages  of  The  Wottlet;  when 
I  discovered  a  pale-faced  man  sitting  opposite  me. 

I  glanced  at  him  casually.  Not  only  was  he  pallid  of 
countenance,  but  also  there  was  stamped  upon  his  features 
an  expression  of  deep  melancholy.  He  had  a  look  of  ap- 
pealing sadness  in  his  eyes. 

As  I  was  regarding  him  he  caught  my  eye,  and  I  hastily 
turned  my  attention  to  a  double-page  set  of  photographs 
revealing  in  detail  the  attractions  of  Miss  Freddie  Frinton, 
the  famous  revue  actress. 

The  sad-faced  man  leant  across  the  table. 

"  Fine  girl  that,"  he  said,  indicating  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Frinton  playing  with  her  tame  rabbits  in  the  garden  of  her 
riparian  villa.  "  Fine  girl ;  but,  like  all  the  sex,  Sir,  iickle. 

"You'd  hardly  believe,  Sir,"  he  continued,  adjusting  a 
pair  of  pince-nez  upon  his  unassuming  nose,  "  that  my  life 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  that  of  Miss  Freddie 
Frinton." 

1  made  noises  indicating  a  polite  reserve  of  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  destiny  is  a  remarkable  force." 

Not  knowing  what  else  to  say  I  told  him  he  was  right 
there. 

"  Maybe  you  will  remember,  if  you  cast  your  mind  back 
three  years,  reading  about  Miss  Frinton's  attempt  to  throw 
herself  over  Westminster  Bridge  '!  " 

"  My  memory  's  not  what  it  was,"  I  said,  "  but " 

"  I  will  refresh  it,  Sir.  Miss  Frinton  had  been  working 
very  hard  during  the  run  of  Buzz  Off,  with  the  result  thai 
she  suffered  from  a  nervous  breakdown.  When  she  threw 
herself  into  the  river  a  man  dived  in  and  pulled  her  out. 
was  that  man,"  added  the  stranger  modestly. 

"  Really,"  said  I. 

"  Early  in  1917,"  he  went  on,  "  Miss  Freddie  Frinton  was 
acting  at  the  Collodium.  One  night,  after  the  performance 
she  had  just  left  the  stage-door  when  she  was  attacked  by  a 
gang  of  hooligans,  who  tried  to  steal  her  purse.  Perhaps 
you  recollect  seeing  the  affair  reported  in  the  Press,  Sir  ? ' 

"  I  seem  to  have  a  hazy  idea- — — " 

"  Well,  Sir,  that  night,  luckily,  I  was  near  by.     I  not 


men. 


She  was  naturally  upset,"  1  put  in. 
Prostrated,    Sir— inconsolable.     And,  though   1  a 
myself,  it  was  fortunate   indeed    that  I  was  at  hand  t. 
render  assistance." 

Oh,  you  were  there?  " 

Yes,  Sir,  I  was  there.     And  with  me  to  think  is  : 
The  police  wore  summoned,  but  long  bsfore  they 
I  liaii  collected  a  number  of  clues.     Obtaining  the  I 
Miss  Frinton's  magnificent  motor-car  I  was  qu'.cidy  a\vay 
hot  on  the  scent  of  the  author  of  this  dastardly  on 

'  Good  work." 

'And,  Sir,  I  traced  and  caught  him.     I  recovered  tli 
painting.    I  denounci  d  him  to  his  face,     lie  confessed  hi 
guilt.     'I   took   it    as  a  memento,  because   I    lov. 
he  said." 

"  Did  Miss  Frinton  prosecute?  " 

"  Miss  Frinton  did  not  prosecute.  She  was  su  ovorjoyc 
to  get  her  portrait  back  that  she  allowed  her  generosity  t 
get  the  better  of  her.  She  did  not  wish  to  injure  the  <;<iu 
name  of  a  proud  and  illustrious  family.  Nevertheless  tli 
story  of  the  episode  leaked  out  and,  save  for  the  unhapp 
young  man's  name,  which  was  suppressed,  the  whole  attn: 
was  widely  reported  in  the  newspapers.1' 

"I  think  I  remember  that,"  I  said. 

The  sad  man  sighed  wearily. 

"  After  that,"  he  said,  "  I  was  at  her  side  alway- 
mado  me  think  1  was  indispensable  to  her  happiness.    I«" 
at  her  heck  and  call.     1  was  her  constant  guide  and  ad 

He  swallowed  the  remaining  contents  of  his  glasa. 

"And  now— now,  Sir,  she  lias  deserted  me  for  an 
After  all  I  've  done  ;  after  all  the  risk  I  've  taken  ;  after  a 
the  devotion  with  which  I  have  served  her.      But  - 
woman's  way.     Having  finished   with    me   she  ca 
aside  like  a  broken  toy." 

1  breathed  sympathy,  but  I  also  betrayed  curiosity, 
have  not  specified  your   relations  with  Miss   Frinton, 
said.     "  Are  you  by  any  chance  her  husband? 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  pale-faced  man,  "  but  I  was  the  be- 
Press  agent  she  ever  had." 

"  People  used  to  say  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war,  when  things 
going  badly,  •  Wq  've  oyt,  to  win.'     The  alternative  was  so  unthi 
horrible." — Provincial  Paper. 

But  what 's  the  matter  with  got  ? 
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THE   NEW   COCKTAIL. 

UNCLE    SAM.     "THAT'S    THE    STUFF    TO    GIVE    'EM! 
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Profiteer  (who  is  conducting  Us  family  round  tlieir  new  home).  "NAH  THEN!     BE'AVE  YEHSELVES,  WILL  via:?     THIS  is  A  OLD- 
WORLD  (3AKDEX — NOT  A  RECREATION-GROUND  !  " 


THE    BRIGADIER'S    BATH. 

ACCORDING  to  the  illustrated  papers, 
one  half  of  feminine  England  is  arrayed 
at  the  present  time  in  bathing  costumes, 
and  the  other  half  parades  the  pisrs 
and  promenades  in  dresses  that  closely 
resemble  thorn.  Very  interesting  and 
illuminating  these  pictures.  But  I 
would  commend  to  the  notice  of  the 
photographic  press  the  fact  that,  having 
a  very  serviceable  strip  of  ocean  at  our 
disposal,  we  on  this  side  are  also  in  a 
position  to  show  some  excellent  lines  in 
natatory  wear.  A  snapshot  of  the 
troops'  tubbing  parade  at  eighteen 
hours,  with  Frederick  in  attendance  as 
O.C.  bathing,  would,  I  am  convinced, 
promote  the  circulation  of  these  popular 
organs. 

Why  a  quite  good  subaltern  like 
Frederick  was  selected  for  the  duty  is 
hard  to  guess.  Possibly  it  was  thought 
that  with  the  advent  of  the  Channel 
swimming  season  certain  other  ranks 
might  be  tempted  to  simplify  the 
machinery  of  demobilisation  by  making 
a  bee-lino  for  the  cliffs  of  Albion,  leav- 
ing a  derelict  suit  of  khaki  on  the  coast 
of  France.  Or  perhaps  Those  High  in 


Authority  considered  that  the  specta- 
cle of  Frederick  loafing  round  the  huts 
made  the  camp  look  untidy,  and  de- 
vised this  pretext  for  finding  him  honest 
employment.  At  all  events  they  sent 
for  him. 

"  In  future,"  said  they,  "  bathing  will 
be  a  voluntary  parade,  under  the  control 
of  an  ollicer.  That  officer  will  be  your- 
self. The  times  will  be  6.30  till  7.30 
each  morning  "  (Frederick  shuddered), 
"17.00  to  19.00  hours  each  evening" 
(another  shudder),  "and  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons "  (convulsive  tre- 
mors). "  You  will  be  required  to 
arrange  that  the  tide  is  up  at  those 
hours,  that  the  troops  do  not  go  beyond 
the  limits  assigned  to  them,  and  that  no 
unauthorised  jelly-fishes  or  crustaceans 
are  allowed  on  the  portion  of  the  beach 
under  your  command.  That  is  all, 
thank  you." 

Thereafter  Frederick  might  be  seen 
gloomily  pacing  the  sands  that  an  even 
greater  soldier  had  trodden  a  century 
before. 

"What  annoys  me  about  the  whole 
footling  business  is  the  fact  that  it  isn't 
military  operations  at  all,"  lie  said  in 
confidence  to  Percival.  "  It 's  really 


naval  work.  Suppose  one  of  my  switi 
mers  gels  out  of  control  and  threafcet 
to  ram  a  passing  vessel ;  I  don't  kno- 
the  'laulical  drill  for  warning  tli 
skipper  to  get  his  torpedo-nets  out." 

"  Soin.e  people  are  never  satisfied, 
replied  Percival  unfeelingly.  "  Hei 
you  are,  with  nothing  to  do  hut  pac 
the  yellow  sands,  bask  in  the  sunshini 
and  watch  the  innocent  sport  of  th 
troops,  and  yet  you  grouse  about  it." 

"  Yes,"  responded  Frederick,  "it 
the  innocent  sportiveness  of  the  trooj 
that  puts  the  lli--t  touch  of  joy  into  tl 
picture.  It  was  their  innocent  sportive 
ness  that  made  them  dump  a,n  old  su 
of  khaki  on  the  beach  the  other  da; 
and  when  I  found  it  after  they  had  a 
gone  I  nearly  issued  a  Casualty  Kepoi 
and  fixed  up  a  Court  of  Inquiry  befoi 
I  tumbled  to  it  that  I  had  been  had. 
And,  with  hatred  in  his  soul,  salt  i 
his  throat  and  sand  in  his  eyes,  he  r< 
sumed  his  weary  perambulation  unt 
the  hour  of  19.00  should  secure  hi 
release. 

It  was  now  18.50,  and  at  that  p« 
cise  moment  Brigadier-General  Breed 
block,  who  had  recently  arrived  an 
occupied  a  billet  on  the  sea  front,  froi 
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liicli  it  was  possible  to  observe  tlie 
bathing,  decided  that  it  would 
.  himself  and  helpfu 
,,il  if  lie  were  to  join  them. 
Tin-  Unrulier,  I  may  observe,  is  an 
npressivo  spectacle,  being  so  lavishly 
i  that  it  is  necessary  for  bin 
i  ciiest   r\|>an-ion  exercises  eacl 
MI,'  to  maintain  the  frontal  accom- 
:  ion  required  for  his  polychromatic 
isplay  of  ribbons.     His  daz/.le    dado 
ceeds  in  richness  and  area  anything 
ba  found  in  Northern  France.     It  i 
lid  that  whenever  a  now  decoration  i 
issued  the  great  ones  immediately 
1  round  to  Brigadier  Breechblock, 
;kiiig  him  to  drop  in  for  a  cup  of  tea 
11  O.K.  or  a  G.P.O.,  or  whatever 
nat  they  happen  to  be  pushing  at 
c  moment.     So  that  the  honour  ccn- 
i  rred  on  the  troops  by  the  Brigadiei 
:'arily  mingling  in  the  same  sea 

ioni  was  immense. 

\v    it    happened    that    Frederick 

not  the  Brigadier,  and,   though 

s  loth  to  make  the  admission,  it 

that  Brigadiers   in    bathing 

ire  much  as  other  men.     So 

at   IS.;') 7  hours  Frederick  saw  a 

jniy  soldier  shed  an  old  mackintosh 

<  tho  beach  and  proceed  to  attack  an 

:ing  wavo  his  heart  surged  with 

•ness  against  the  laggard  who  came 

long  his  vigil. 

•  Hi,  there!  "  lie  shouted.     "Where 

u  going?  " 
His  destination   being  obvious,  the 

her  made  no  response. 
'  You  know  well  enough  you  mustn't 
after  19.00  o'clock,"  cried  Fred- 
-vrathfully.    "  Come  out  of  it !  " 
ho  Brigadier  surveyed  Frederick  in 
vilderment.      "  Do  you  know  who  I 
"  lie  said  at  length. 
•o,"  answered  Frederick,  "and  I 
are.  I  suppose  you  think  because 
yi  are  a   quartermaster- sergeant  or 
ling  you  can  do  as  you  bally  well 
li?.    But  1  '11  show  you  !" 
.'he    Brigadier   was    thunderstruck, 
quartermaster-sergeant!    It  was 
iiiry  that  this  presumptuous  sub- 

'hould  he  crushed. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know,"  he 

iropping  his  thunderbolt,  "that  I 

;>•  Brigadier-General  Breechblock." 

( Mi,  are  you  ?  "  replied  Frederick,  still 

"  well,  I  'm  Duggie  Haig,  and 

don't  come  out  immediately  I  '11 

M   vuii  \mder   arrest   for   disobeying 

and  for  insolence  to  an  otticer.''1 

'ripes  on  the  Brigadier's  bath- 

•  uie  quivered  with  suppressed 

'11  give  you  one  chance,"  continued 

'slerick.     "  Come  out  at  once  or  I  '11 

your  old  mackintosh  into  the  sea 

"P  you  there  till  the  tide  goes 


William  (aged  90).  "GOOD  MAUNIN',  GEOKOE.    How  BE  'EE?" 
George  (aged  89).  "I  BAIN'T  so  WELL.    I  GOT  TOOTHACHE." 
William.  "  SWANK." 


They  stood  glaring  at  each  other, 
;wo  strong  men  at  grips,  till  Frederick 
'elt  a  twitch  at  his  elbow  and  heard 
a  hoarse  whisper  behind  him.  It  was 
L'ercival. 

"You  fatuous  ass,"  he  said,  "run  for 
,'our  life — dive  down  a  drain — do  any- 
liing  desperate — but  you  disappear, 
t  's  a  sure-enough  Brig,  you  've  got  to 
la  with ! " 

And  this  is  why  Frederick  has  vol- 
mteered  for  the  Murman  Coast,  and  the 
Brigadier  has  ordered  a  complete  new 
set  of  medal  ribbons  for  attachment  to 
lis  bathing-costume. 


"  I  have  given  my  sou  1  packet  of 
'owders  to  try." 

From  testimonial  in  "  The  Bazaar.' 
We  fear  the  writer  is  a  Hog. 


I'ig 


Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

A  Canadian  Officer  writes  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  having  -been  imposed 
upon.  He  ascended  Ben  Lomond  and 
found  that  tho  height  of  this  moun- 
tain is  still  exactly  the  same  as  given 
in  the  ante-bellum  guide-books.  Before 
starting  on  his  holiday  he  had  been 
very  clearly  given  to  understand  that 
everything  in  Scotland  had  gone  up 
since  tho  War. 


"Just  a  fortnight  before  I  was  in  Paris — but 
that  is  'another  story,'  as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  used  to  say." — S'n;  </«;/.v  FOSTER 
t'u.isKRin  "  Tlte  Evening  Standanl." 

For  those  who  know  their  KIPLING 
this  is  indeed  another  story — of  the  fic- 
tional kind. 
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THE    DIPLOMATS. 

i. 

MY  DEAR  HENRY,— They  say  that 
the  new  diplomacy  should  not  be  secret, 
don't  they  ?  Let  us,  then,  be  the  first 
to  oblige. 

There  are  three  of  us  ;  the  rest  do  not 
count.  First  there  is  myself,  the  brains 
of  the  business.  Bill  works  away  strenu- 
ously during  oflice  hours  and  looks 
knowledgable  and  discreet  at  meal- 
times, lialph  darts  about  the  Continent 
talking  big  in  terms  of  Kingdoms  and 
Eepublics,  and  using  up  his  prestige  to 
get  first  through  the  Customs  at  the 
frontiers.  Without  any  reflection  on 
them  I  doubt  if  either  of  them  could 
have  achieved  my  masterpiece  of  diplo- 
macy— for  example,  to  have  conducted 
an  hour's  interview  with 
an  important  personality 
(endeavouring  to  enlist 
my  sympathy  in  his  pri- 
vate scheme  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Bal- 
kans) so  ably  as  to  pre- 
vent his  discovering  my 
ignorance  as  to  the  exact 
difference  between 
Bukharest  and  Budapest 
and  my  inner  belief  that 
they  were  both  the  same 
town,  situated  some- 
where in  the  Ukraine. 

Why  the  Ukraine,  you. 
ask?    How  come   I   to 
know    anything    about 
that?  I  owe  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  theUkraine 
to     another    important 
personality  who  endeav- 
ours to  enlist  my  sym- 
pathy in  his  private  scheme  for  reor- 
ganising the  Eussias.    He  has  supplied 
me  with  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
closely-printed  pages  of  literature  on 
the  subject ;  he  has  also  supplied  me 
with  a  map. 

Whatever  else  may  escape  one's  notice 
on  this  map  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  Ukraine.  He  is  a  Ukrainian 
himself  and  no  doubt  felt  entitled  to 
let  himself  go  when  he  came  to  this  bit 
of  his  map  of  Europe.  The  rest  of  the 
Continent  appears  like  the  chorus  at 


personality  next  time  he  drops  in  with 
a  few  more  hundred  pages.  Probably 
sopie  Sinn  Peiner  will  have  supplied 
him  with  a  map  showing  him  where 
Ireland  is  or  would  like  to  be. 

Bill  is  a  soldier ;  not  one  of  the  bright 
new  sort,  who  start  business  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  earn 
promotion  once  a  fortnight,  so  long  as 
there  is  promotion  left  to  earn.  He  is 
one  of  the  regular  plodders,  who  take 
years  and  years  to  become  captains 
even.  But  if  Bill  is  a  regular  soldier 
he  is  also  an  old  soldier.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  don't  you  ?  You  've  bene- 
fited by  their  efforts  yourself,  haven't 
you?  In  any  case  a  very  useful  man 
to  compete  with  important  personalities 
who  want  to  enlist  his  sympathy  witii 
private  schemes  for  reorganising  the 


"YOU  MUST  EXCDSE  MB.  'OPKINS  NOT  COMING  TO  THE  TABLE.  IlE  'S  VERY 
WORRIED  JUST  NOW  TRYING  TO  THINK  HOW  HE  CAN  GO  ON  STRIKE  AGAINST 
HIS  UNEMPLOYMENT  ALLOWANCE  AND  GET  IT  RAISED." 


the  pantomime  when  it  is  standing  by, 
all  stuffed  away  into  the  wings  to  leave 
elbow-room  for  Cinderella.  Henry,  to 
gaze  at  this  map  is  to  see  the  Ukraine, 
as  it  were  one  man  holding  out  cordial 
hands  to  another,  stretching  out  its 
frontiers  to  you  in  London.  With  but 


one   kind   word   of  encouragement 
would  stretch  them  still  further 


it 


so  as 


to  include  you  in  their  affectionate  em- 
brace. Whether  the  process  might  be 
carried  further  yet,  so  as  to  include  Ire- 
land, I  wouldn't  like  to  say.  I  '11  ask  my 


Slavs,  be  they  Jugo  or  Czecho.  My 
affection  for  Bill  is  as  profound  as  my 
admiration,  but  I  fear  there  will  be 
trouble  between  us  if  our  several  inter- 
viewers go  on  supplying  us  respectively 
with  maps  of  Europe  which  agree  so 
little  with  each  other.  Dash  it  all,  they 
treat  the  Continent  like  a  piece  of 
plasticine. 

Ralph,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  rogue 
— one  of  those  persistent  irresistible 
rogues  who  can  wheedle  anything  out 
of  anybody.  Should  your  heart  be  set 
on  any  part  of  this  or  the  other  hemi- 
sphere as  a  convenient  site  for  a  new 
republic  of  which  you  would  yourself 
be  President,  you  have  only  to  mention 
it  to  Ealph  and  a  representative  will 
call  on  you  next  day,  asking  you  to 
name  your  terms  and  to  state  if  im- 
mediate possession  is  required.  Those 
who  have  his  salvation  at  heart  hoped 
that  the  War  would  save  him ;  but  he 
was  invalided  out  of  the  army  some 
time  ago.  Now  he  has  joined  us  they 
feel  there  is  no  hope  for  him.  We,  on 


the  other  hand,  feel  there  is  lots  < 
hope  for  us. 

And  so,  you  ask,  it  is  our  three  selve 
who  are  avowedly,  officially,  by  th 
grace  of  Heaven  and  with  the  approva 
of  President  WILSON,  appointed  to  re 
organise  Europe  and  re-distribute  i 
amongst  deserving  and  pushing  appli 
cants  ?  Well,  Henry,  not  exactly  yet 
but  it  will  come  to  that,  no  doubt 
What  is  then  our  olficial  position?  \\t 
have  no  official  position,  and  that  i; 
the  most  diplomatic  thing  about  us 
It  subtly  eliminates  the  possibility  c 
international  complications  resultin 
from  our  activities.  But  don't  go  awa 
thinking  that  we  have  done  nothing  t 
justify  our  title.  Listen  to  this  for 
start  :— 

Our  first  need,  we  felt,  was  the  bes 
possible  car  for  the  lea? 
possible  price.  We  spot 
ted  the  very  thing  we  re 
quired;  fast  but  not  fuss  \ 
rich  but  not  rowdy.  Th 
question  was  how  to  ge 
it  off  its  present  owne 
at  the  price  we  were  pw 
pared  to  pay.  This  pric" 
amounted  to  practical!' 
nothing.  Was  that  amis 
sion  to  be  entrusted  to  tin 
brains  of  the  business,  o 
to  the  old  soldier?  Itwa 
conceivable  that  a  superl 
effort  of  the  very  oldes 
and  tawniest  soldier; 
might  just  pull  it  off 
but,  after  discussion,  w 
decided  to  entrust  th 
mission  to  neither  bu 
leave  it  to  the  rogue. 

After  a  week's  roguer; 
he  reported  that  he  could  obtain  th' 
transfer  to  our  use,  gratis,  of  the  car 
but  not  without  the  owner  in  it.  W. 
agreed  to  make  a  concession  on  thi 
point,  accepting  delivery  of  the  owm 
also  on  condition  of  his  bearing  the  ex 
pense  of  the  petrol  and  the  tyres.  Tin 
happiest  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  tha 
the  owner  is  shaking  hands  with  hinisel 
secretly  all  the  time,  thinking  it  is  In 
who  has  done  the  first-class  wangle 
Why  and  how,  you  ask  again?  I  hav( 
promised  that  diplomacy  shall  not  bi 
secret,  and  I  will  tell  you.  We  gavt 
cause  to  him,  as  we  have  given  to  you 
to  ask,  if  it  is  our  three  selves  who  an 
appointed  to  reorganise  and  ro-distri 
buto  Europe.  But  in  his  case  we  with 
held  the  true  answer.  He  too  is  a; 
important  personality  with  a  privatx 
scheme  for  reorganising  the  Balkans 
the  Eussias  and  any  other  country  ii 
which  he  takes  an  interest.  Yes,  Henry 
what  makes  our  wheels  ruu  smooth!) 
is  oil,  or  the  hope  of  oil. 

Yours  ever,        CHAI; 
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1'i-tifesmioiial  (to  member  wanting  a  lesson).  "I  THINK  I  SHOULD  TELL  YOU,  MADAM,  THAT  aiir  FKES  ABE  sow  x  GUINEA 

A    LESSON." 

Member.  "On,  THANK  YOU.   IN  THAT  CASE  I  THINK  I'LL  CONTENT  .MYSELF  WITH  TRYING  TO  EEMEMBEK  WHAT  YOU  TOLD  ME  WHEN 

1HKV    WEHE    HALF-A-CUOWN." 


HOW  TO   KEEP  FIT. 

'.\uy   of  supplementing  the   in- 

ng   information   contributed    by 

is  athletes  to  Tin:  Xtraiul  Mai/n.iiin' 

subject  Mi'.  Punch  has  collected 

•Mies  from  leading  statesmen  and 

as  to  the  best  way  of  inuin- 

iiiing  their  physical  fitness. 

^'•in.hiE  states  thai  he  finds  an 

'if<    Miniulus  iii  reading  and  re-. 

-  Bimwxixr.'s  "Last  Duchess." 

ly  regret  in  thiscontext  is  tliat  the 

tiled  to  complete  the  picture  by  a 

nion  study  of  "The  Last  Duke." 

i  iinds  liimsolf  greatly  reinvig- 

i   by  tlie  perusal  of  tragedies  de- 

•'g  tlie  downfall  of  monavchs  and 

ales.     But  he   poiuts   out   that 

•i-E.uiK  was  guilty  of   a   curious 

in  speaking  of  "  sad  stories  of  the 

of  kings."     As  a  matter  of  fact 

(Mr.  SMHJ,II:'K)  opinion  they  are 

ightest,  the  most  cheering  stories 

i  the  whole  range  of  literature. 

l/jrJ  KIUIIINC,,  in    the   course   of  a 

(iiial  and  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Mr. 


Punch's  representative,  declared  that 
he  found  his  best  refreshment  and  re- 
creation in  the  exercise  of  radio-active 
benevolence.  lie  believed  in  smiling. 
He  further  admitted  that  he  derived  a 
certain  amount  of  healthy  exhilaration 
from  contemplating  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Government  were  confronted 
in  the  selection  of  an  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  If  only  Mr.  SMILMK 
would  be  true  to  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  name,  Lord  READING  thought 
that  he  would  be  an  ideal  man  for  the 
post.  Failing  him,  however,  there  was 
always  Mr.  Eustace  Smiles. 

Lord  BIRKEXHEAD,  in  a  brief  interview, 
observed  that  recreation  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  but  it  must  be  attuned 
to  the  position  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned. A  Lord  Chancellor,  however 
young  and  agile,  could  not  possibly 
stoop  to  the  reprehensible  contortions 
of  Jazz-dancing.  Swedish  exercises  in 
the  privacy  of  tlie  bathroom  were  legi- 
timate and  desirable.  But  mental  dis- 
traction was  quite  as  important,  and  he 
had  found  it  in  preparing  a  new  trans- 


lation of  CICERO'S  De  Senectule,  which 
he  proposed  to  dedicate  to  Lord  HALS- 
tURY,  in  view  of  the  interesting  fact 
that  he  was  now  just  half  Lord  HALS- 
BUKY'S  age.  . 

Mr.  HAROLD  BKGBIK,  though  still 
suffering  from  the  strain  of  interview- 
ing the  ex-Kaiser,  kindly  favoured  Mr. 
Punch's  representative  with  an  illu- 
minating monologue.  The  only  way  to 
keep  oneself  fit,  he  said,  is  to  cultivate 
hero-worship.  His  own  basic  belief  is 
that  all  the  greatest  criminals,  if  dis- 
passionately considered,  prove  to  liavo 
been  great  benefactors,  or  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  been  interviewed 
from  their  early  years  by  publicists  en- 
dowed with  sympathy,  intuition  and 
uplift.  "  I  often  regret,"  Mr.  BE(}BIU 
wistfully  observed,  "tliat  I  never  knew 
CASANOVA,  MEXVKXUTO  CELMNI,  or 
ABDUfj  HAXTID.  I  feel  sure  that  the  ad- 
vantage would  have  been  mutual,  and 
that  many  misapprehensions  might 
have  been  avoided  if  I  had  been  consulted 
by  the  two  first-named  celebrities  before 
their  autobiographies  went  to  press." 
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THE    HAPPY   WARRIOR. 

Toby  and   I— both   full  lieutenants 
and  ex-acting  captains  for  various  care 
fully  tabulated  periods  in  The  Gazette — 
were  "  demobbed  "  at  the  same  dispersa 
centre  on  the  same  day.    We  had  nevei 
met  before,   but  later  we  chanced  to 
meet  at  the  same  counter  at  Cox's.  Here 
wo  asked  the  same  questions  about  our 
gratuities  and  were  driven  away  by  the 
same  clerk. 

In  addition  we  had  both  been  woundec 
twice,  and  distinctly  remembered  the 
attractions  o£  the  same  patient  nurse 
at  Wimereux.  Our  trials  and  sorrows 
drew  us  together,  and  we  decided  to 
rest  on  the  East  coast  while  the  gratui- 
ties materialised. 

I  was  senior  by  days,  but  I  waived 
this  point  and  we  stayed  at  the  same 
hotel  on  terms,  to  a  mere  civilian,  of 
perfect  equality. 

For  two  days  wo  bathed  and  fished 
in  the  most  gorgeous  of  old  clothes,  and 
never  talked  about  the  War  until  all 
the  profiteers  had  gone  to  bed. 

On  the  third  day  came  the  sharp  re- 
minder that  war  and  strife  still  stalk 
hand-in-hand  through  a  stricken  world. 

We  were  smoking  in  front  of  the 
hotel  and  Toby  had  just  completed  his 
daily  checking  of  the  actual  amount  of 
his  gratuity,  when  a  motor  drew,  up 
and  an  officer  in  full  panoply — khaki 
touched  with  red— alighted. 

There  was  a  sharp  clicking  noise  at 
my  side  as  Toby  came  to  attention ;  he 
then  apologised,  and  I  helped  him  to 
carry  his  right  foot  well  away  again. 

But  we  both  gazed  spellbound  at  that 
sinister  martial  figure;  all  the  dread 
horrors  of  war  seemed  to  have  surged 
back  on  our  peaceful  village. 

"  Has  HINDENBURG  broken  bis  word 
tome?"  Toby  whispered  tensely;  while 
I  made  a  rapid  calculation  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  is 
my  rejoining  centre. 

"  I  don't  suppose  they  '11  pay  one 
penny  of  gratuity  until  the  second  war 
is  over,"  Toby  murmured  in  a  voice 
;hat  seemed  to  sorrow  for  England. 

At  this  moment  the  officer  asked  me 
f  I  could  direct  him  to  one  Ben  Harris, 
proprietor  of  bathing-machines.  Now 
Ben  Harris  is  the  man  whose  fishing- 
x>at  we  had  been  using,  a  local  celebri- 
iy  of  no  mean  order  and  a  man  reputed 
;o  be  bad  to  beat  in  a  business  deal. 

I  pointed  out  the  way  with  every  re- 
spect, and  then  we  slunk  after  him. 

"  Ho  may  be  a  disguised  mine-layer," 
aid  Toby  as  we  approached  the  beach, 
'  I  am  not  going  to  lose  sight  of  him. 
tor  all  we  know  we  may  bo  present  at 
he  making  of  history." 
_  Thus  we  came  to  assist  at  that  inter- 
iew  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  inner 


workings  of  the  great  silent  mechanism 
of  administration  during  the  transition 
period  (November,  1918,  until  Heaven 
knows-when). 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Harris,"  saic 
the  warrior  with  easy  affability ;  "  I ' 
come  to  have  a  look  at  your  bathing- 
machines." 

"Camouflage!"  snorted  Toby  con- 
temptuously. "He  knows  we've  fol- 
lowed him." 

"  You  can't  deceive  the  Staff,"  I  re- 
plied with  feeling  as  I  recalled  the  inci- 
dent of  the  Brigade-Major  a"nd  a  rather 
soft  cap  of  mine  in  1916. 

But  apparently  old  Ben  could  de- 
ceive the  Staff  all  right.  Ho  took  him 
round  those  four  bathing-machines  and 
showed  him,  with  figures,  the  damage 
(repaired  by  himself  and  so  no  longer 
evident  to  the  eye)  which  had  been 
done  by  exuberant  members  of  His 
Majesty's  Forces  billeted  in  the  village 
during  the  Great  War  (1914  to  1918). 
The  figures  and  approximate  dates  were 
noted  down,  and  the  soldier  and  the 
'amous  ex-sailor  parted  amicably. 

After  a  bathe  we  returned  to  the 
notel  to  find  the  officer  resting  in  the 
smoking-room.  We  spoke  to  him — yes, 
was  quite  approachable — and,  there 
:>eing  no  profiteer  present,  we  talked 
a  little  of^the  Great  War.  He  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  any  part  of  the 
ine  that  we  knew  ;  but  ho  mentioned 
an  anxious  month  that  he  had  spent  in 
ihe  Inland  Waterway  Transport  near 
3t.  Omer ;  and  he  recalled  with  great 
vividness  an  air-raid  warning  in  distant 
Staples  when  he  was  returning  from 
conducting  a  draft  in  1917. 

Also  he  had  found  the  Spring  of 
L918  desperately  cold  at  Norwich,  and 
doubted  if  he  would  care  to  live  in  the 
Eastern  Counties. 

"  Are  you  getting  demobbed  soon  ?  " 
Toby  ventured  to  ask. 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  he  replied,  pass- 
ng  his  hand  wearily  across  his  brow. 

"But  don't  you  sometimes  feel  that 
you  would  like  a  rest  after  the  strain  ?  " 
t  asked  him. 

"Yes,  at  times  possibly  one  does  feel 
ike  that ;  but  there  are  compensations, 
you  know." 

The  warrior  sighed  and  then  smiled 
>ravely  as  he  went  to  the  writing-table 
to  make  out  his  claim  for  travelling 
allowance. 

' '  Quite  like  old  times,"  said  a  policeman  on 
>oint  duty  in  Bond  Street,  London,  yesterday 
afternoon  as  he  disentangled  a  block  of  tram- 
way-cars in  which  an  omnibus,  half-a-dozon 
motor-cars,  and  a  smart  Victoria  drawn  by  a 
>air  of  spanking  bay  horses  were  involved.  It 
vas,  indeed,  like  old  times." — Daily  Paper. 

?he  War  had  completely  blotted  out 
ur  memory  of  the  dear  old  tramway 
ines  In  Bond  Street. 


THE    DUST   ATTACK. 

(Lines  rendered  nugatory  for  the  moment 

by  the  recent  rains.) 
IN  punishment  of  what  fell  crime 
Are  both  my  optics  bunged  with  grime 

At  every  wind's  offensive? 
What  aim  of  reconstructive  art 
Has  swept  away  the  watering-cart, 
Whereon  small  boys  were  wont  to  ait 
And  have  no  end  of  larks  with  it? 
Why  don't  we  wash  the  roads  a  bit  ? 

Is  water  too  expensive? 

It  strikes  me  as  extremely  rough, 
When  broken  lies  the  Prince  of  Bluff 

And  all  his  sons  and  nephews, 
That  I  should  be  compelled  to  eat 
The  nastiest  dirt  about  the  street 
And  have  the  action  of  a  jaw 
That  shouts  "  What  ho  for  Eight  am 

Law ! " 
Jammed  up  with  little  bits  of  straw 

And  odds  and  ends  of  refuse. 

I  know  a  chap — a  chap  named  Cox 
Who  pinched  a  respirator  (box) 

While  still  on  service  (active), 
And,  when  he  notes  a  dust  alarm, 
To  keep  his  countenance  from  harm 
He  puts  it  on  at  record  pace, 
A  splendid  thing — in  Cox's  case — 
Becauso.the  mask  improves  his  face 

And  makes  him  more  attractive. 

But  I  'm  convinced  the  man  is  right 
And,  though  it  is  a  curious  sight 

On  gustful  days  and  gritty 
To  see  him  come  from  the  "  alert " 
And  knock  his  hat  off  in  the  dirt 
And  fumble  with  the  tapes  and  string 
And  bite  the  rubber  teething  ring 
And  shout  "  Gas  shells  ! "  like  anythiuj 

In  Bond  Street  or  the  City, 

I  too,  regretful  as  I  am 

A  source  of  London's  joy  to  dam 

And  substitute  a  spectre 
For  that  refreshing  sight  and  rare 
That  rambles  now  through  street  and 

square — 

The'bardic  lips,  the  eyes  of  ilaine  !— 
Unless  the  Boroughs  meet  my  claim 
Shall  feel  compelled  to  do  the  same 

And  wear  a  muck-protector. 

And  what  is  more  I  '11  march  along 
Equipped  with  a  tremendous  gong 

And  give  it  many  a  stout  hit, 
Dr  make  a  Strombos  horn  to  roar 
[ts  huge  alarum  at  the  door 
1  hate  to  do  good  things  by  stealth) 
Df  that  new  shrine  of  wit  and  wealth, 
[  mean  the  Ministry  of  Health, 

And  ask  them  "What  about  it?" 
—     EVOB. 

Cheerio  1 

"  Will  Officers  whose  Widows  will  bo  eligible 
or  pensions  under  the  regulations  of  the  Fund 
-ommunicate  with  '  Pensioner '  ?  " 

Daily  Paper. 
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THE    EXPERIMENT. 

"Is  T  WEST  FOB  YOU  WOULD  YOUB  DOG  GO  FOB  1IE?" 
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Golf  Entlntiiast  (on  her  return  from  following  important  match — ecstatically).  "On,  MOTHER!  THE  CHAMPION  SPOKE  TO  ME!" 
Mother.  "How  INTERESTING,  DBAB.    WHAT  DID  HE  SAY?" 
Enthusiast.  "  STAND  ASIDE,  THERE  1 " 


THE  EAILWAY  SCANDAL. 

"  THERE  has  been,  I  know,"  said 
Cantleberry,  "  a  good  deal  of  discontent 
over  the  train-services,  and  I  am  told 
that  some  railways  have  adopted  quite 
an  off-hand  attitude,  making  no  attempt 
to  conciliate  their  critics  and  even 
taking  no  notice  of  them.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  behaviour  of 
other  railways  ours  has  not  shown  it- 
self indifferent  to  our  complaints.  I 
am  thinking  just  now  of  the  case  of  the 
8.47  from  Beckenridgo."  . 

"  What  was  fhat  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  train  was  unpleasantly  crowd- 
ed," said  Cantleberry;  "you  might 
almost  say  dangerously  crowded.  It 
used  to  arrive  at  Beckenridge  full  and 
depart  fuller.  As  for  any  discrimina- 
tion being  made  between  first  and  third 
class,  that  was  unheard-of;  people 
pushed  in  where  they  could,  into  the 
guard's  van,  when  lie  forgot  to  lock 
the  door  before  leaving  it,  and  even  on 
to  the  engine-tender.  I  have  travelled 
up  in  that  train  before  now  with  twenty- 
one  people  in  the  compartment,  not 
counting  two  men  (sailors)  in  the  racks. 


When  the  train  steamed  out  it  always 
left  on  the  platform  a  score  of  people 
who  had  been  unable  to  get  in  any- 
where ;  and  naturally  many  complaints 
were  made.  Season-ticket  holders  wrote 
to  the  Company  Demanding  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  8.47  not 
being  over-crowded. 

"  Well,  the  Company  were  not  in- 
different. They  took  steps.  The  method 
they  hit  upon  was  so  simple  that  one 
wonders  why  nobody  had  ever  thought 
of  it  before.  Personally  I  feel  I  should 
like  to  meet  the  man — traffic-superin- 
tendent, general  manager,  director,  or 
whoever  had  the  notion — and  tell  him 
to  his  face  the  opinion  I  hold  of  his 
ingenuity.  The  8.47  is  never  over- 
crowded now." 

"  And  what  did  the  Company  do  to 
bring  this  about?  "  I  asked. 

"They  knocked  tho  8.47  off  alto; 
gether,"  he  said. 

"It  would  ba  impossible  to  say  whom  of  the 
Big  Three  was  tho  most  popular." 

Sunday  Paper. 

Not,  at  any  rate,  without  seriously 
annoying  the  grammarians. 


BIRD-LORE. 
IV.— THE  ROIUN. 

THE  robin  is  the  fairies'  page ; 

They  keep  him  neatly  dressed 
For  country  service  or  for  town 
In  dapper  livery  of  brown 

And  little  scarlet  vest. 

On  busy  errands  all  day  long 

lie  hurries  to  and  fro 
With   watchful   eyes   and   nimble 

wings — • 
There  are  not  very  many  things 

The  robin  doesn't  know. 

And  he  can  tell  you,  if  he  will, 

The  latest  fairy  news : 
The  quaint   adventures   of  the 

King 
And  whom  the  Queen  is  visiting, 

And  where  she  gets  her  shoes. 

And  lately,  when  the  fairy  Court 

Invited  me  to  tea, 
Ho  stood  behind  the  Royal  Chair; 
And  hero,  I  solemnly  declare, 
When  he  discovered  I  was  there, 

That  robin  winked  at  me.     ft.  F. 
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MOTHER  OF  PAULIAMENTS.  "EUNNY   THING    HOW    WELL   THIS    PLANT'S   DOING;     IT'S   THE 
)NLY   ONE    I'VE    NOT   BEEN    LOOKING    AFTER." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

lay,  -Tune  SOllt.— Forty-one  years 
^•0  a  ]'i  itish  Prime  Minister,  bringing 

a  \vith  Honour"  from 
foreign  capital,  received  the 
nthnsiiistic  plaudits  of  the 
eoplo,  and  within  less  than 
•en    months    ho     was 
.•.1  f rouiollice  by  the  pop- 
it  c.  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE, 
<  ho  listened  to  the  cheers 
hth  which  Coalition  and  Op- 
osition    expressed,    in     Sir 
•'UN-AMI  MACI, HAN'S  generous 
our  hearty  congra- 
ilations  to  our  most  distin- 
lislied  colleague,"  must  havo 
oiulered  if  on  this  occasion 
istory  would   exercise  her 
veterate  habit  of  repeating 
ireelf. 

The    performance  of    tho 
ational  Anthem,  by  which 

0  Coinmons  celebrated  the 
tinction  of  tho  War,  as  they 

1  1  marked  its  outbreak,  was 
:>t  seriously  marred  by  Mr. 
I:IL   JMcLiCAN's    refusal    to 

part.  His  abstention 
is  more  than  atoned  for  by 
e  tuneful  assistance  of  the 
.dies'  Gallery. 

After    this    interlude    the 

t  tied  down  todissuss 

B  Vote  for  the  Local  Gov- 

:iment  Board.  Dr.  ADDISON 

jve  a  hopeful  account  of  his 

fusing  sclieme,  but  tho  view 

c  several  Members  appeared 

the  that  we  had  heard  quite 

(Hugh  of  houses  in  the  ab- 

and  that  it  was  quite  time  we 
.v  some  of  them  in  the  concrete — or 
y  other  suitable  material. 
The  Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and 
(  minons  charged  with  the  consider- 
aon  of  the  Government  of 
Mia  Hill  cannot  complain  of 
1-k  of  instruction  or  advice. 
.  ill  first  have  to  master 
•usaud  pages  of  Blue- 
memoranda  and  special 
!  in  which  the  wisdom 
•vious  inquirers  is  en- 
1.  Then  they  will  have 
t  face  a  dozen  deputations  of 
delegates  from  tho  De- 
mcy,  demanding  diverse 
ions  on  the  "dyarchy  " 
ther  details.     And  all 
line  they  must  bear  in 
the  not  altogether  cou- 
stent  counsels  of  perfection 
•ssed  to  them  by  Lord 
C  K/.ON.     How  they  are  at 
une  time  to  endow  In- 
tl. with  representative  insti- 
t  ''us  and  yet  leave  the  au- 


thority of  the  Central  Government  un- 
impsiired,  to  render  Indian  admyiistra- 
tion  loss  "  rigid  and  frigid  "  and  yet  do 


nothing  to  quench  the   spirit   of   the 


THE    JUSTICE    OF    THE    PEACE. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  (coming  on  again  after  clianging  hisdress).  "  THE 

LAST    ACT    GAVE    ME     '  REPUTATION    EVEN   IN  THE   CANNON'S   MOUTH.' 
HOPE  THIS   NEXT  ONE   WON'T  TURN  IT  INTO  A   BUBBLE." 


I.C.S.,  to  give  political  power  to  a  few 
literati  without  diminishing  the  pro- 
tection given  to  the  voteless  millions 
by  the  British  Raj,  is  the  problem  set 
them  by  tho  EX-VICEROY.  And,  as  if 


EMBARRASSING  POSITION  OF  SIR  GULLIVER  GEDDES. 


that  were  not  enough,  they  are  further 
enjoined  by  Lord  SALISBURY  to  combine 
"simplicity"  with  "caution,"  and  to 
remember  that  "  government  by  intelli- 
gentsia "  is  the  worst  govern- 
ment of  all. 

Tuesday,  July  1st. — -Mr. 
GiiuncHiLTj  announced  that 
the  Army  Council  had  refused 
Sir  HORACE  SMITH-DORUIEN 
^permission  to  reply  to  the 
strictures  passed  upon  him  in 
Lord  FRENCH'S  book.  \Vlicn 
Mr.  HOLMES  raised  the  matter 
on  the  adjournment,  Mr. 
CHURCHILL  amplified  his  pre- 
vious statement  by  pointing 
out  that  as  Governor  of  Gib- 
raltar General  SMITH-DOII- 
RIEN  was  a  serving  soldier 
and  therefore  subject  to  the 
ordinary  regulations,  where- 
as Lord  F  BENCH  was  "an 
unemployed  field-marshal " 
and  could  act  as  he  pleased. 
The  Viceroy  of  IRELAND  will 
no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  in  the  present  condition 
of  that  country  he  has  "  no 
work  to  do,"  and  may  bo 
expected  to  apply  forthwith 
for  the  donation  now  attach- 
ing to  that  blissful  state. 

Mr.  BONAB  LAW  gave  notice 
that  Saturday,  July  19th,  had 
been  set  apart  for  the  National 
Peace  -  celebration,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  would 
be  one  of  general  rejoicing  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
did  not  think,  however,  that 
to  adopt  Mr.  DONALD'S  sug- 
gestion and  prohibit  the  sale  of  all 
intoxicating  liquor  would  assist  the 
fulfilment  of  his  hope. 

The  Eeport  stage  of  the  Ways  and 
Communications  Bill  was  expected  to 
furnish  a  battle-royal  over  the 
control  of  docks  and  roads. 
To  the  disappointment  of  tho 
spectators,  however,  it  turned 
out  that  the  fight  had  been 
"squared,"  Sir  GULLIVER 
GEDDES  having  found  his  Lil- 
liputian opponents  unexpect- 
edly numerous.  The  Labour 
Members  indignantly  de- 
manded their  money  back. 
Had  they  not  repeatedly  sa.ved 
the  Government  against  their 
own  supporters  during  the 
Committee-stage,  and  were 
they  to  be  sold  like  this  ?  Sir 
GULLIVER  assured  them  that 
ho  had  given  away  nothing 
that  ho  had  ever  intended  to 
keep.  The  new  clauses  were, 
however,  carried  by  immense 
majorities.  In  the  opinion  of 
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most  Members  of  the  House  just  nov 
Nationalization  is  not  a  blessed^  won 
in  spite  of  its  recent  Sankeyfication. 

Wednesday,  July   2nd.— There    are 
limits,  after  all,  to   the  LORD   CHAN 
CELLOR'S    omniscience.      In    friend! 
criticism    of    the  13ill  by   which   th 
Church    of    England   seeks   power   to 
reform   herself    without  undue  inter 
fereuce  from  Parliament,  he  observet 
that  "  never  was  older  wine  put  into  a 
newer  bottle."     His  old  friend  Simoi 
(the  Cellarer,  not  the  K.C.)  could  have 
told  him  that  there  is  nothing  objection 
able  in  this  practice ;  on  the  contrary 
in  the  case  of  a  rare  vintage,  it  may  be 
the  only  way  of  preserving  its  spirii 
from  the  ravages  of  time.     So  at  leas' 
the  Peers  seem  to  have  thought,  for  by 
a  handsome  majority  they  voted   foi 
the  fresh  bottle. 

The  vociferous  cheers  with  which  the 
House  greeted  its  LEADER'S  announce- 
ment that  the  Government  had  decided 
to  abolish  the  Liquor  Control  Boarc 
gave  place  to  groans  when  he  imme- 
diately added  that  its  functions  would 
be  transferred  to'  a  new  Commission. 
Even  the  prospect  of  unlimited  "  Gov- 
ernment ale  "  at  twopence  a  pint  did 
not  comfort  Mr.  BOTTOMLEY,  whose 
motto,  in  the  matter  of  beer  at  any 
rate,  seems  to  be  quality  not  quantity. 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  issue 
of  their  skirmish  with  the  Government 
over  roads  and  docks  the  critics  of  the 
Transport  Bill  sought  to  consolidate 
their  position  by  extracting  a  definite 
promise  that  the  measure  should  not 
be  used  for  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways. Mr.  BRACE,  for  the  Labour 
Party,  considered  nationalization  in- 
evitable, but  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  commit  themselves  at  that 
moment  one  way  or  another.  The 
HOME  SECRETARY  was  only  too  glad 
to  follow  this  advice,  seeing  that,  as 
Sir  ERIC  GEDDES  subsequently  averred, 
neither  the  Government  nor  any  indi- 
vidual Member  of  it  has  yet  come  to 
a  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject.  In 
some  forms  of  locomotion  our  rulers 
may  be  behind  the  times,  but  they  are 
unequalled  at  drifting. 
__  Thursday,  July  3n7.— -The  "  House 
Full  "  boards  might  have  been  put  out- 
side the  Theatre  Royal,  Westminster,  at 
an  early  hour  this  afternoon,  for  floor 
and  galleries  were  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  the  Peers  were  so  closely  packed 
that  the  PEINCE  OP  WALES  had  a  diffi- 
cult passage  to  his  hereditary  seat  over 
the  deck. 

During  Question-time  Members  were 
more  inclined  to  talk  than  to  listen. 
But  they  heard  with  satisfaction  that 
in  our  preoccupation  with  the  Great 
War  the  heroes  of  our  Little  Wars  of 
the  past  have  not  been  forgotten,  and 


that  all  disablement  pensions  are  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  present  standard. 

Any  expedient  for  turning  swords  into 
ploughshares  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions.   Mr.  KKLLAWAI 
was  delighted  with  the  suggestion  tha 
he  might  trade  oil'  his  smoke-boirrbs  to 
fruit-growers  for  the  purpose  of  ward 
ing  off  spring-frosts,  and  would  mucl 
like  to  hear  of  a  commercial  use  for  his 
mustard-gas  shells,  now  alleged  to  b< 
making  life  a  burden  in  certain  muni 
tion  districts. 

The  War  and  its  results  form  a 
theme  too  big  for  any  man  to  cover 
adequately  in  an  hour  and  a  half;  anc 
the  PRIME  MINISTER  need  not  perhaps 


GOVEENMENT  ALE. 
OLIVER  BOTTOMLEY  "ABKS  FOB  MOBE" 

QUALITY. 

iavo  devoted  quite  so  much  time  to 
irguing  that  Germany  had  riot  been  too 
harshly  treated.  It  was  at  least  sig- 
nificant that  the  loudest  cheers  were 
3voked  by  the  announcement  that  the 
EX-KAISER  was  to  be  tried — and  tried 
n  London.  But  the  speech  met  with 
the  cautious  approval  of  Mr.  ADAMSON 
and  drew  from  Sir  EDWARD  CARSON  an 
unexpected  paean  on  the  League  of 
Nations,  for  which  he  had  hitherto  suc- 
cessfully dissembled  his  love. 

Friday,  July  42/t.— This  being  Inde- 
pendence Day  the  House  of  Commons 
seized  the  occasion  to  defeat  the 
Government  by  passing  the  Women's 
Emancipation  Bill.  Thus  Nemesis, 
elad  in  petticoats,  has  overtaken  the 
?KIME  MINISTER  with  a  speed  that  only 
Mile.  LEXGLEN  could  emulate. 

The  Solution. 

"Where  is  all  the  whisky?"— Daily  Mirror. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Lad  his  photograph  taken  at 
Irewe  recently  showing  himself  surrounded 
y  spirits."— Dai ly  Mail. 


BARGAINS. 

I  SET  out  yesterday  vibrant  wit 
happiness,  full  of  a  new  palpitatin 
joy.  My  heart  was  throbbing,  m 
whole  being  pulsated  with  the  pin 
ecstasy  of  being  alive.  Lots  of  oth< 
women  feel  like  that  when  they'r 
going  to  the  sales.  And  this  year  ther 
is  a  hint  of  genuine  reductions  in  th 
sale-time  atmosphere. 

So  with  a  heart,  as  I  have  said,  fu! 
of  lightness  and  a  purse  full  of  Brad 
burys  I  turned  my  face  to  the  We.~i 
I  went  into  one  of  the  big  Stores  an 
approached  an  assistant. 

"Have  you  got  any  bin-gains  in  co: 
tumes,  or  am  I  too  late  ?  "  I  inquire 
eagerly. 

I  said  "  Am  I  too  late?  "  because  r 
a  rule,  if  you  arrive  live  minutes  aftc 
the  doors  have  opened  on  the  very  fir; 
day  of  the  sale,  some  invisible  thron 
of  super-shoppers  seems  to  have  bee 
ahead  of  you,  swept  up  all  the  delec 
able  bargains  you  read  about  in  th 
advertisements,  and  vanished  while  th 
shopwalker  is  telling  you  to  take  tl 
third  turning  on  your  left,  eight  sboj: 
through. 

But  on  this  occasion  I  was  in  tim< 
"Yes,  Madam,"  murni  urc-d  the  assistan' 
"  we  still  have  a  large  number  of  greatl 
reduced  costumes." 

My  soul  rejoiced.  The  world  seeme 
a  pleasant  place ;  the  mountains  skippe 
[ike  rams  and  the  little  hills  like  youn 
sheep. 

"  It 's  just  a  shopping  suit  I  want, 

explained ;  "  something  quite  plai 
and  simple." 

"Certainly,  Madam.  Will  you  li- 
on this  coat?  " 

I  was  about  to  plunge  my  arm  int 
;ho  sleeve  when  I  was  seized  wit 

paralysing  numbness.  I  drew  bac 
shuddering  and  pointed  to  the  tickc 
'langing  from  a  buttonhole. 

"  What  figure  is  that?"  I  asked  i 
a  hollow  voice. 

"  Eighteen     and     a     half     gui 
Madam." 

"  But  I  want  something  cheap," 
said,    "something   that   is  reduced— 
jargain,  you  know." 

"This  is  reduced,  Madam.  It  wa 
ormerly  twenty-two  guineas." 

It  was  dreadful  to  feel  the  girl's  quit 
scorn  of  me  as  she  said  that.  No1 
nind  you,  that  she  was  impertinent 
here  was  nothing  in  her  actual  word 
hat  would  justify  a  complaint  to  th 
management.  But,  oh,  how  her  u: 
ipoken  thoughts  lashed  me ! 

"This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  lav 
o  cope  with  in  sale-time,"  she  seeme 
o  say,  "  a  rabble  that  knows  nothin 
)f  the  elegant  world  of  our  regula 
ustomers ; "  and  she  sighed. 
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THK  BAJCIJ,  AS  ir  SHOULD  BB  IF  ONLY  WE  TOOK  oun 

GAMES   SERIOUSLY  IN   THIS   COCNTBY. 


"  Will  you  try  it  on,  Madam  ?  "  she 
iked  aloud. 

1  was  about  to  refuse  when  it  occurred 

i  me  that  I  should   like  to  see  how 

looked  in  a  plain  costume  that  cost 

>aily  twenty   pounds.     What   grace, 

distinction  such  a  garment  must 

is  wearer.     I  put  it  on. 

There  was  an  odd  silence  and  then 

Distant  broke  out  with  the  usual 

•nt  expressions   relative   to   per- 

ction  in  style,  cut  and  fit,  and  winding 

)  with  the  solemn  assurance,  "  It  was 

lilt  (or  you,  Madam."     But  I  felt  that 

i'   pa^an    of    praise    was   only   half- 

-arted ;    for  it  was   the  bitter  truth 

at  the  costume  did  not  give  me  an  air 

notion,  after  all.     It  even  sagged 

at  the  shoulders  and  dipped  a 

itlo  at  the  hack.     Of  course  my  figure 

blame.     The  eyes  of  the  assist- 

>ld  me  that.     It  was  I;  not  the 

••tunie,  that  was  wrongly  built. 

•'  1  'm  sorry,"  I  said  humbly;  "I  don't, 

2!  I  could  pay  all  that.'' 

"  We  have  nothing  clteaper,  Madam/' 

•nee  she  handed  me  the  shoddy 

ut  in  which  I  had   entered   the 

•<nd  which  I    had    thought    von 

ive  when  I  paid  ten  pounds  for  it. 

Jt  is  an  awful  moment  being  helped 

Mir  tilings  again  by  an  assistant 

'  H)  knows  you  don't  intend  to  make 

Purchase  ;  chasms  yawn  between  yon. 

<ily  the  thin  Aeiieer  of  civilisation — 


thinner  than  ever  at  sale-time — pre- 
vents an  open  rupture. 

I  turned  to  go.  And  then  a  sudden 
impulse  prompted  me  to  lower  my 
voice  and  say  with  disarming  frank- 
ness, "  But,  I  say,  you  know,  don't  you 
think  it 's  an  awful  price  to  ask  for 
a  costume  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  wavered.  And 
then  a  look  that  was  almost  human 
came  into  her  face  as  she  whispered, 
"  It 's  terrible,  Madam." 


iss  -  was  the  other  soloist,  and  played 
most  beautifully.  She  is  a  most  sympathetic 
interpreter  in  trios  and  quartettes,  and  thro-.vs 
her  whole  sole  into  the  work."  —  Local  Paper. 

So  that  's  how  the  conductor  got  his 
black  eye.    .  ____  _ 

"A  Berlin  message  announces  that  the 
famous  General,  von  Falkenwayn,  has  been 
placed  on  the  half-pay  list  at  his  own  request. 

At  ono  time  von  Valkenhayn  was  the  out- 
standing figure  of  the  war  on  the  German 
side  ...  In  Palestine,  after  his  retreat,  one 
\vcniv  officer  in  tlie  pursuing  British  Army 
had  the  felicity  of  '  sleeping  in  Falkeuhoyn's 
bed.' 

'  If  Germany  goes  down  it  will  be  honourably 
and  fighting  to  the  last  ditch  and  the  last 
man,'  was  one  of  Felkcnhayn's  unfulfilled 


It  is  believed  that  the  retiring  com- 
mander has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
further  evasion  is  useless  and  has  de- 
cided to  revert  to  his  original  name  of 
FALKKNHAYN'. 


EUTHANASIA. 

["Victory  Bonds  issued  at  £85  rank  as  JtlOO 
for  death  duties."] 

("  Ilfaut  vivrc."     "Je  ne  vois  pas  la 

necessitf.") 
"  WE  're  ruined  though  we  won  the  War, 

For  prices  rise  and  rise," 
Says  Labour.    But  the  CHANCELLOR 

Rejoins  with  mild  surprise: 
"  What  though  the  price  of  food  and 

coals 

Is  ludicrously  high  ? 
Just  save  your  unemployment  doles 
And  buy  a  Bond — and  die." 

"  We  're  ruined,"  say  the  Newly-Rich 

In  petulant  despair ; 
"The  taxes  are  a  burden  which 

We  really  cannot  bear." 
"  Why  blame  the  poor  old  Cabinet  ?  " 

Says  AUSTKN.     "  If  you  try 
You'll  do  the  British  Public  yet; 

Just  buy  my  Bonds — and  die." 

Then  let  us  praise  the  Government, 

Which  saves  us  from  our  ills  ; 
Shall  life  in  anxious  care  be  spent  ? 

Let  'a  go  and  make  our  wills  ; 
No  prudent  citizen  desponds  ; 

To  life  he  need  not  cling  ; 
O  Grave,  you  're  beat  by  Victory  Bonds; 

O  Death,  you  've  lost  your  sting. 

The  Spread  of  Cannibalism. 
"Largo  Hotel  Cooking  Range,  in  good  order. 
Cook  150-200  people."— Daily  Pa^cr. 
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THEN    AND    NOW. 

THE  time  was  July,  1914.  The  scene 
was  the  great  hall  of  Curfew  Place,  the 
stately  but  rather  dilapidated  mansion 
of  the  ancient  race  of  Mouldy-le-Mall- 
alieu.  The  persons  were  the  widowed 
Baroness  Curfew  and  her  younger  son, 
Eaymond  Eaoul  Eondebert  Mouldy-le- 
Mallalieu.  "  Oh, Curfew, Curfew,"  cried 
the  old  lady,  apostrophising  her  absent 
elder  son  as  she  looked  round  the  lofty 
hall,  "to  think  that  you,  the  degenerate 
head  of  the  ancient  raca  of  Mouldy-le 
Mallalieu,  should  have  let  Cur- 
few 1'lace  to  that  fearful  man, 
Blogg,  who  made  his  money 
by  that  frightful  composition, 
Blopg's  Blacking!  " 

"  I  don't  altogether  blame 
Curfew,"  said  Eaymond  Eaoul 
Eondebert,  as  he  leaned  limply 
against  the  wall  near  an  an- 
cient suit  of  armour  ;  "  he  's  in 
a  rotten  state  of  debt,  and  so 
am  1.  When  have  we  got  to 
clear  out,  mother?" 

The  Baroness  wrung  her 
hands.  "  Within  a  week.  Oh, 
woe  is  me!  To  think  that 
Boundelay,  thirtieth  Baron 
Curfew,  should  do  such  a 
thing  !  He,  directly  descended 
from  Guy  Godfrey  Gollibert 
Mouldy  -  le  -  Mallalieu,  near 
whose  armour  you  lean  so 
limply — the  armour  he  wore  at 
the  siege  of  Acre,  when,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand fierce  infidels,  all  striking 
at  him  with — with — whatever 
the  weapons  were  that  the  crea- 
tures used — he  held  his  own 
against  them  and  received  only 
that  one  little  dint  on  his 
breast-plate !  You  yawn,  my 
son.  Ah,  Eaymond,  you  mean 
well,  but  you  also  are  degen- 
erate. To  think  that  you,  de- 
scended from  that  doughty 
Crusader,  should  have  a  heart- 
weakness  that  forbids  a  military  career 
and  a  brain- weakness  that  fits  you  only 
for  diplomacy !  " 

"Buck  up,  mother,  and  try  to  bring 
yourself  up  to  date,"  yawned  Eaymond. 
"From  kidhood  I  've  been  fed  up  with 
Guy  Godfrey  Gollibert,  the  Crusader, 
and  the  hundred  thousand  infidels  and 
the  small  dint  on  the  breast-plate  which 
was  all  the  damage  they  could  do  him, 
and  I  think  he's  a  stuffy  old  bore, 
What  are  you  goin'  to  take  away  with 
you  ?  " 

"Curfew  allows  me  to  take  some 
rurniture,  some  articles  of  vertu,  and 
the  breast-plate  and  back-plate  of  Guy 
the  Crusader.  I  could  not  bear  that 
':hey  should  be  profaned  by  the  gaze  of 


the  man  Blogg,  or  that  that  glorious 
dint  should  be  touched  by  fingers  pol- 
luted with  Blogg's  Blacking.  So  the 
breast-plate  and  back-plate  go  with  us 
to  our  London  home." 

"Eight-o,"  said  Eaymond. 

*  •.;-.  *  *  * 

One  evening  in  the  Spring  of  1919, 
the  widowed  Baroness  Curfew  and  her 
younger  son.  Eaymond  Eaoul  Eonde- 
berfc  Mouldy-le-Mallalieu,  were  again 
tete-a-tete,  this  time  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  their  London  home,  a  flat  at 
Kensington. 


"EXCUSE  ME,  BUT  ABE  YOU  THE  JOCKEY  WHO  *8  BIDING 
•EYES  RIGHT'?"  "YES,  MUM." 

"  WELL,  MY  NEPHEW  HAS  PERSUADED  ME  TO  PUT  A  SHILLING 
ON  YOU  BOTH  WAYS.  NOW  YOU  'LL  PBOMISE  HOT  TO  LET  ME 
DOWN,  WON'T  YOU?" 


"  How  did  you  leave  them  all  at  Old- 
gore  Park?"  asked  Eaymond,  as  he 
lounged  limply  by  the  fire,  for  his 
mother  had  but  just  returned  from  a 
visit  of  some  months  to  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Lord  and  Lady  Oldgore. 

"Pretty  well,"  replied  the  Baroness, 
warming  her  arched  insteps;  "  they  've 
been  a  good  deal  inconvenienced  by  the 
War,  of  course,  and  expect  to  be"  still 
more  inconvenienced  by  the  Peace.  I 
heard  dreadful  things  about  Curfew 
Place,  Eaymond.  The  Oldgores  say 
the  man  Blogg  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
turning  his  six  boys  into  the  picture- 
gallery  to  play,  and  they  've  shot  with 
catapults  at  the  family  portraits  and 
have  destroyed  one  eye  of  Roundelay, 


fifth  baron,  and  obliterated  the  nose 
of  Eondebert,  twelfth  baron.  Curfmv 
must  have  him  punished  severely,  il 
it 's  true." 

Her  eye  fell  on  a  certain  large  glass- 
fronted  cabinet  and  she  started. 
"  Empty  !  "  she  cried.  "  Where  are  the 
breast-plate  and  back-plate  of  Guv 
Godfrey  Gollibert,  the  Crusader? 
Wretched  boy  !  Have  you  been  robbed 
of  them?" 

"  No,  mother ;  I— I " 

She    seized    his    arm    convulsively. 
"  Speak !    Have  you  sold  them  to  a  col- 
lector to  pay  your  miserable 
debts  ?   Degenerate  scion  of  an 
ancient  race ! " 

"  Don't  worry,  mother,"  said 
Eaymond.  "They're  on  the 
table  just  behind  you." 

"  Why  are  they  out  of  their 
case  ?  "  she  asked,  and  then, 
approaching  the  table,  gave  a 
loud  scream.  "  What  means 
this  ?  Dints  and  scars  all  over 
the  breast-plate  and  back  plate! 
The  original  glorious  dint  is  al- 
most lost  among  these  dreadful 
injuries." 

"  Mother,  as  you  know,  I  'in 
Deputy -Assistant  -  Under-Sec- 
retary  at  the  '  No-Use-Coming- 
Here  Office'  in  Whitehall.  I 
go  there  and  back  by  Tubo 
every  day — each  time  at  the 
rush-hour." 

"  My  son  !  my  son  !  Do  you 
really  venture  into  those  fright 
ful  scenes  I  have  heard  of?" 
"  Mother,  1  do ;  and  to  pre- 
serve myself  for  the  country 
that  needs  me  I  wear  under  my 
coat  the  breast-plate  and  back- 
plate  of  Guy  the  Crusader." 

"  My  heroic  son  !  "  and  she 
threw  her  arms  round  him. 
"  What  were  the  dangers  your 
ancestor  facsd  at  Acre  com- 
pared with  those yo« face; 
a  day  !  What  is  the  one  little 
dint  in  the  breast-plate,  which 
was  all  the  damage  a  hundred  thoi; 
fierce  infidels  could  inflict  on  the  Crusa- 
der, compared  with  the  fearful  battering 
that  both  plates — breast  and  back — have 
suffered  while  worn  by  you  !  Worthy 
descendant  of  Guy  Godfrey  Gollibert 
Mouldy-le-Mallalieu, the  famous  Knight 
Templar,  forgive  me  for  having  called 
you  degenerate !  " 

"  Eight-o,  mother,"  said  Eaymond. 


Ambidexterity. 

"  Runs  came  slowly,  and  at  25  the;  i> 
changed  hands." — Hull  2'i/ws. 


More  Profiteering. 
"  White  buckskin  tennis  shoes,  size  (>.', 
fit,  £25.     Deposit."—  The  Lady. 
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Instructor.  "Now  is  SALTTTIN'  YOU  BRING  THK  'AND  CP  SMARTLY  IN  A  CIRCULAR  MOTION  TILL  THE  FINGEK-TIPS  AUK  JUST  OVEB 

E  ItlGHT  1  VE.      YOU'LL  FIND  THAT  YEB   FINGERS   ARE  OP  DIFFERENT  LENGTHS  SO  AS  TO  -FIT   UN'DEB  THE  PEAK  OF  THE   CAP." 


HV  TO  BRIGHTEN  DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

VHAT  is  crudely  called  the  Servant 
P'blcin  remains  unsolved.  Chloe  and 
I  tl  our  own  washing-up  again  to-day, 

KM-  she  did  it,   and  i  encouraged 
hi  by  my  conversation. 

•10  of  the  devices  suggested  in  the 
1'  -s  seem  to  give  domestic  service  the 

ur  necessary  to  make  it  attractive 

maidenhood  of  our  village, 
.von  the  permission  to  wear  mufti, 
(dismiss  daily  at  2  P.M.,  to  entertain 

men  friends  in  the  drawing-room 
tV'C  a  week,  to  use  our  gramophone 

ur  Christian  names,   has  so  far 

to  lure  any  young  lady  to  our 

nee. 
hloe  thinks  that  perhaps  the  very 

"  kitchen  "  is  offensive   to   deli- 

:Mid  intends  in  future,  when 

i- ••ring   to   this    department   in    the 

oc  of  Ladies  of  the  Household — 

itover  they  elect  to  be  called — to 
of  it  as  the  "orderly  room"  or 
"Mir  studio." 

•ie  is  willing  to  address  hor  aides-de- 
W  nhrc  in  any  way  they  choose — Miss 
fpea  or  Jonesy,  if  simple  Gladys  or 
^•iidoline  is  barred.  (My  suggestion 
'[  Your  wasliup"  she  treated  as  levity 
of  ne  first  water.) 


My  own  serious  conviction  is  that 
service  on  the  domestic  front  must  be 
brightened  by  the  introduction  of  that 
sporting  and  competitive  spirit  which 
in  most  other  departments  of  life  serves 
to  encourage  esprit  de  corps. 

To  begin  with,  cooking  competitions 
for  valuable  prizes  should  be  inaugurated 
all  over  the  country.  In  every  district 
Gastronomic  Boards  or  Committees 
should  be  constituted  to  judge,  and  the 
winner  of  the  local  contest  would  re- 
present her  district  in  the  county  or  even 
the  national  championship.  In  this 
way  the  names  of  prominent  kitchen 
artists  would  become  household  words, 
healthy  rivalry  would  be  fostered  and 
public  interest  enlisted. 

People  of  taste  would  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  know  something 
of  the  characteristic  work  of  the  local 
champion.  The  most  brilliant  culinary 
stars  would  very  likely  become 
cnisinicres  crranles,  and  go  on  tour 
about  the  country.  Dining  out  would 
acquire  a  now  interest  if  every  guest 
was  aware  that  in  the  preparation  of 
the  dishes  soma  well-known  specialist 
might  have  been  concerned,  whose  style 
people  of  culture  were  expected  to 
recognise ;  if  one  was  supposed  to  spot, 
say,  a  Mrs.  Martha  Brown  amongst  the 


sweets  as  quickly  as  a  Corot  amongst 
the  pictures. 

Other  branches  of  domestic  work 
offer  even  finer  opportunities  for  the 
introduction  of  the  sporting  spirit. 

Bed-making,  for  instance,  regarded 
as  an  indoor  game,  would  become 
much  more  popular  than  it  is.  One 
can  easily  imagine  public  enthusiasm 
being  aroused  and  maintained  for  this 
branch  of  household  athletics  by  articles 
in  the  Press  discussing  the  system  of 
training,  the  moral  and  chances  of  the 
various  entrants  for  some  big  compe- 
tition. Schools  of  bed-making  —  the 
Graeco -Roman,  the  Catch-as-catch- 
can — would  develop  each  with  its  en- 
thusiasts. Doubtless  some  QUEENS- 
BEUKY  would  arise  to  formulate  rules 
for  the  sport,  some  LONSDALE  to  endow 
an  embossed  silver  teapot  for  the 
Heavy-weight  Mattress  Tossing  Cham- 
pionship of  England. 

The  personal  appearance,  hobbies 
and  styles  of  the  favourites  for  such 
contests  as  the  Championship  of  the 
League  of  Bed-makers  would  become 
familiar  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  movies,  which  amongst 
topical  items  would  show  Miss  Daffodil 
Smithsou  practising  bolster-throwing 
or  quilt-squaring  with  her  trainer. 
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Every  girl  in  the  country,  thrilled 
by  the  example  of  her  illustrious  sisters, 
would  emulate  their  achievements,  and 
thug  not  only  would  the  pace  and 
methods  of  domestic  work  be  infinitely 
improved,  but  its  popularity  ensured 
as  yet  another  ladder  towards  the 
pedestal  of  public  idolatry. 


SWELLED    HEAD. 

"  WHAT  we  want  in  this  country," 
said  the  man  with  the  red  tie,  "  is 
equality  of  opportunity.  Why  ain't  I  a 
lord  and  a  duke?  Of  course  I  wouldn't 
bo  one,  not  if  I  had  the  chawnce;  lot 
o'  blinkiu'  parasites,  that 's  what  they 
are ;  but  I  ain't  never  'ad  the  chawnce, 
'ave  I?  No,  nor  you  'aven't  'ad  the 
chawnce  neither.  Why,  any  one  of  us 
in  this  'ere  compawtment  might  'ave 
the  natural  capacity  to  be  the  best 
Prime  Minister  England  ever  'ad,  but 
what  chawnco  'ave  we  'ad  to  prove  it? 
None  at  all.  Because,"  be  ended  loudly, 
"  we  ain't  got  equality  of  opportunity." 
The  old  man  in  the  corner  woke  up, 
yawned  noisily,  rubbed  bis  eyes  and 
broke  into  the  conversation. 

"  I  got  the  biggest  'ead  in  the  City  o' 
London,"  he  said  surprisingly. 
We  stared  at  him. 

"  Yus,  I  'ave,"  he  insisted  truculently, 
though  nobody  had  disputed  his  re- 
markable claim.  "  There  ain't  a  'at  in 
the  'ole  o'  London  big  enough  for  me 
— not  a  'ard  felt  'at,  like  yours."  He 
darted  a  skinny  finger  suddenly  at  the 
man  opposite. 

Taken  aback  for  a  moment,  the 
wearer  of  the  "  'ard  felt  'at  "  got  a  grip 
on  himself. 

"  Yus,  there  is,"  he  said. 
"I  tell  yer  there  ain't — not  a  'ard 
felt  'at — not  in  the  'ole  o'  London." 

"  And  I  say  there  is,"  was  the  con- 
fident retort. 

The  old  man  was  annoyed.  "  There 
ain't,  I  tell  yer,"  he  repeated;  "I've 
bin  everywhere  to  try  to  get  a  'ard  'at. 
'O\v  should  you  know  anything  abaht 
it?  Your  'ead  ain't  no  more  than  a 
pimple  alongside  mine.  I  tell  yer  there 
ain't  a  'at—  Well,  then,  you  tell  me 


'e  turned  to  mo  an'  'e  says, '  Don't  you 
want  a  hat  ?  '  'e  says.  I  says,  '  Yus, 
if  you  've  got  one  big  enough.'  'E 
laughed,  thinking  I  was  jokin',  no 
doubt.  '  Big  enough  ! '  'e  says ;  '  oh, 
we  've  got  one  big  enough." 

'"All  right,' I  says.  'Trot  it  aht ; 
but  I  '11  bet  five  bob  you  ain't  got  one.' 
"  Well,  'e  took  the  bet  very  confident. 
'E  tried  on  a  dozen,  I  should  think. 
At  last  'e  give  it  up.  'E  looked  at  me 
very  respectful  like,  an'  then  'e  says, 
1  Would  you  mind  my  tryin'  the  ma- 
chine on  your  'ead  ?  ' 

"It  was  a  machine  something  like  a 
typewriter,  what  fitted  rahnd  yer  'ead. 
'E  put  it  on  an'  fiddled  abaht  with  it 
an'  took  it  off  an'  looked  at  it. 
"  '  Well,'  'e  says — '  well ! ' 
"  Then  'e  showed  me  a  bit  o'  paper 
with  the  shape  o'  my  'ead  marked  on 
it.     I  never  see  anything  like  it  myself 
— not  unless  it  was  a  map  of  Ireland. 

"  '  There,'  'e  says, '  it  ain't  your  fault, 
I  suppose,  but  that 's  the  shape  o'  your 
'ead,  life-size.  You  've  won  the  bet. 


where  I  can  get  a  'at  big  enough." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  I  know 
where  there 's  one,  at  any  rate.  Out- 
side old  Jim  son's  shop— the  one  'e  'as 
for  a  sign.  That 's  big  enough,  ain't 
it  ?  Abaht  four  foot  "igh." 

Plainly,  in  the  old  man's  view,  this 
was  trifling  with  a  serious  subject. 

"  We  don't  want  no  jokin'  abaht  it," 
he  said.  "I'm  giyin'  yer  fax,  I  am. 
There  ain't  a  'ard  'at  big  enough  for 
me  in  London— not  for  sale,"  he  added 
hastily.  "Why,  I  once  went  into  a 
shop  with  a  friend  'oo  wanted  a  'at, 
and  after  the  shopman  'ad  served  'im 


The  only  thing  I  've  got  in  the  shop  to 
fit  you,'  'e  says,  '  is  a  'at-box.' 

"  'E  seemed  a  bit  cross,  hut  'e  cheered 
up  when  I  said  I  wouldn't  take  'is 
money.  So  there  you  are.  There  ain't 
a  'ard  felt  'at  in  the  City  o'  London 
what  !11  fit  me." 

He  leaned  back  and  surveyed  his 
audience  complacently. 

"  Wara't  it  GLADSTONE?"  asked 
someone,  "  what  'ad  such  a  big  'ead  ?  " 
"That's  it!"  cried  the  old  man  ex- 
citedly. "  My  'ead  's  the  same  si/.e  as 
old  GLADSTONE'S  was — the  same  size 
exactly." 

"  Well,  that 's  a  case  in  pint,"  said 
the  man  with  the  red  tie.  "Equality 
of  opportunity — that's  what  we  want. 
If  your  fawther  'ad  'ad  the  money  to 
send  you  to  college  like  GLADSTONE'S 
fawther  sent  'im  you  might  'a'  bin 
Prime  Minister  of  England." 

"I  think  it's  very  likely,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  Any'ow,  I  got  the 'ead  for  it." 


Lord  Leverhulme's  Oversight. 
[The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  announces  the 
association    of   a    Newcastle   company  with 
the  "fish  canning  enterprises  of  Lord  Leyer- 
huline."] 

WHEN  his  rank  to  a  Barony  earned  an 

advance 
Lord  LEvtmiuLME  missed  a  superlative 

chance; 
For    it 's   clear  from   his   prowess   in 

company  planning 
That  he  ought  to  have  chosen  the  style 

of  "  Lord  Canning." 


Commercial  Candour. 

"Rubber  Cloves  for  protecting  the  hands 
while  they  last,  1/7J  pair." 

"  2'/d)  ,s'«/j."  Sydney,  Australia. 


STILL  ANOTHER  PERPLEXIT'. 
LAST  \veek  Mr.  Punch  permitted  u 
to  inquire  how  false  stories  come  to  1 
invented  and  put  into  circulation.  Th 
week  I  have  a  further  problem  to  pr 
pound— a  mere  trifle,  but  one  to  wliic 
1^  should  dearly  like  a  reply:  Whai 
Truth  ?  No  more  than  that. 

The  subject  has  been  worrying  n 
ever  since  my  partner  at  dinner  made 
certain  remark.  "How  can  you,"  si- 
said,  "take  all  that  salt?  Don't  yo 
know  that  salt  promotes  gou: 

I  was  never  so  astonished  in  my  lif 
1  have  always  taken  plenty  of  s;i 
principally  hecause  I  find  things  itiM|, 
without  it,  hut  a  little  also  in  the  beli 
that  it  is  a  healthy  accessory.  At 
this  is  the  first  breath  of  slander 
impair  its  fair  fame.  That  I  am  inclim 
to  be  gouty,  1  knew,  hut  of  all  tl 
contributory  causes  salt  would  be  tl 
last  to  occur  to  me.  Quite  the  las 
Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  my  addictic 
to  salt  is  not  in  part  due  to  n  sub-coi 
seious,  unthinking  belief  that  it  is  ftco 
rective  to  gout.  As  dogs  instincthel 
nibble  grass  when  in  need  of  inedicin 
so  had  I  probably  taken  refuge  in 

And  now  I  was  to  hear  tins,  li<jhtl 
dropped  in  between  talk  of  books  an 
ballets,  but  lar  from  lightly  received. 

Kor  it  is  part  of  my  character  to  be 
lieve  rather  than  to  suspect.  Strang 
though  it  may  sound,  even  after  half" 
century'sexperience  of  this  sinful  worli 
my  first  tendency  is  to  accept 
ments  at  their  face  value,  and  only  late 
—or  not  at  all— to  set  them  under  tli 
microscope.  On  this  occasion,  howevei 
I  put  the  case,  hitting  me  so  nearly  a 
it  did,  to  the  company  at  largo. 

"  Is  salt  bad  for  one?  "     "  Does  sal 
conduce   to   gout?"      "Is   one  bette 
without  salt  at  all  ?  " — such  rnoinentou 
questions  as  those  were  passed  abo' 
table,  to  the  complete  rout  of  MASSIXI 
and  LoroKOVA,  but  with  no  reassurin: 
result  to  me,  for  every  onedifi'erei' 
as  this  morning's  racing  experts  of  tin 
newspapers  differ  as  to  this  afternoon' 
winners". 

Since  then  I  have  asked  severa 
medical  men,  and  these  also  make  con 
tradictory  replies.  And  now  half  im 
pleasure  in  food  has  gone,  because,  if  . 
take  salt  with  it,  1  am  afraid  1  ;im 
myself  a  mischief,  and  if  I  abstain  fron 
salt  there  is  a  want  of  flavour.  Se< 
what  harm  a  dinner-partner  can  do! 

Meanwhile  I  return  to  the  greatei 
problem,  What  is  Truth? 

"  Pensioners  are  notoriously  long-lived.  Th< 
last  survivor  of  the  Amerioiiii  Civil  \V;i 
in  18C9  at  the  age  of  109.     He  fought  as  a  h< 
of  sixteen." — Weekly  1'aper. 

lie  seems  to  have  aged  very  rapidly. 
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A.li.  (rn  sloopjitst  arrived).  "OLD  DEPOT  snip's  STILL  "Em-:,  THEN.    BEEN  'F.IU:  A  LONG  TIME,  'AIN'T  SHE?'' 
ml  ditto.  "YicAns  AND  vr\ns.    THEY  SAY  AS  'ow  SHE'S  'ARD  AOROUSD  ON  THE  BOTTLES   AND  BULLY  TINS  WHAT  THEY'VE 

KHBOABD." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  .¥/•.  V Mich's  Stajf  oj  Learned  Clerks.) 

.1111   its  criticisms  of  certain  individuals,   Lord 
is  I'.il-l  (CoNsTAin.K)  is  not  very  conspicuous  for  its 
on  such  debated  matters  as,  for  instance,  the 
•  in  VON  KLLVN'S  plans.     Wo  get  more  detail  about 
if  Lord  Fiti:xrii'so\vn  schemes  which  were  thwarted 
home  or  by  the   French  Government.     But 
chief  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  its  revela- 
I  the  author's  persontijity.     His  courage  and  fore- 
i  resisting  the  temptation  to  seek  refuge  for  his  tired 
n  (lie  walls  of  Maubeuge,  and  so  avoiding  the  trap 
him  by  the  enemy,  shows  him  at  his  best  and  strong- 
1  .     Elsewhere  wo  often  find  him  too  much  given  to  alter- 
between  singuine  hopes  and  unwarrantable  fqars. 
.  <T  ho  may  have  thought  at  the  time,  and  wiiat- 
itnuhis  was  needed  to  strengthen  our  thin  line  at 
hows  a  strange  lack  of  faith  in  the  nation's 
''and  resource  when  he  asserts  to-day  that  the  break- 
that  line  :uid  the  consequent  loss  of  the  Channel 
(its  would  have  ended  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 
'  the  final  chapter,  in  which  ho  attacks  the  Government 
tor  their  neglect  to  supply  him  with  adequate 
uition,  we  have  not  heard  the  last.     It  is  noticeable, 
i  the  way,  as  significant  of  Lord  FRENCH'S  loyalty  to  his 
itlie  volume  abounds  in  generous  appreciations),  that 
ho  protests  against  the  diversion  of  material  to  the 
he  has  no  word   to  sav  against  the  oii.^inal 
i  that  campaign  .  .  .     Nothing  in  this  hook  can 
-iMi  the  debt  of  gratitude  wo  owe  to  Lord  FHKN.-JI  for  the 


great  part  ho  played  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  but  its  untiineliness  is,  I  think,  beyond 
question  ;  and,  whatever  the  relation  may  be  between  bis 
statements  and  the  ultimate  verdict  of  history,  the  indiscre- 
tion (to  use  a  polite  word)  of  his  attack  upon  those  whoso 
lips  are  sealed  is  not  likely  to  help  either  the  writer  or  the 
Empire  in  whose  service  he  still  holds  an  honourable  place. 

Admirers  of  "  SAPPER'S"  short  stories  may  have  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  job  he  would  make  of  a  novel,  and  in  M/tftt 
(HODDEU  AND  STOCOHTON)  they  have  it,  prologue,  epilogue, 
all  complete.  Sternly  he  keeps  himself  to  the  main  path, 
the  digressions  which  were  such  conspicuous  features  of 
his  former  work  being  negligible  here;  hut  the  symptoms 
of  bitterness  which  he  has  lately  developed  are  still  to  be 
found.  It  is  rather  easy  sport  to  hold  a  plebeian  knight  up 
to  ridicule  by  making  him  an  almost  impossible  vulgarian. 
"SAPPER"  has  better  work  to  do.  Tha  light  ho  throws 
upon  life  as  certain  classes  lived  it  during  the  War  is  a  true 
and  useful  light.  The  theme  of  his  love  story,  tragic  in  its 
essentials  but  relieved  by  comedy  and  humour,  is  an  ancient 
one,  dealing  with  the  question  whether  a  girl  should  marry 
the  man  whom  she  loves  or  one  whose  wealth  would  save 
her  family  from  disaster;  but  it  is  made  fresh  by  its  war-lime 
setting,  and  no  one  recognises  the  changes  that  war  has 
brought  about  in  the  old  order  of  things  more  clearly  than 
"  SAPPER,"  or  writes  about  them  with  greater  force.  1  need 
hardly  add  that  the  dialogue  of  this  story  is  excellent, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  CYRIL  McNKiu:  has  the  way 
clear  before  him  if  he  can  only  keep  himself  out  of  the 
rut  of  cynicism. 
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That  a  private  soldier  in  the  trenches  should  have  a  tunic 
button  made  from  the  brass  of  Ala-Win's  lamp,  so  that  he 
polishin-  of  it  evoked  all  the  magical  properties  of  that 
vessel  may  well  have  seemed  to  Mr.  W.  A  DAnL.NQTON  a  jest 
of  the  richest  promise.  But  unfortunate  y  Private  Higgin* 
was  of  too  retiiing  a  nature  to  utilise  the  services  of  Ins 
genie  for  the  practical  purpose  of  capturing  the  KAISF.R  and 
his  High  Command,  and  so  bringing  the  War  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  Inconsistently  enough  be  sets  himself  the  far 
more  diilicult  task,  when  on  leave,  of  winning  the  hand  ot 
a  Society  beauty  by  taking  a  large  bouse  in  her  neighbour- 
hood and  displaying  great  wealth  and  magnificence.  But 
in  the  trendies  bis  enterprise  is  confined  to  comparatively 
trivial  ends,  in  which  the  supply  of  unlimited  beer  figures 
largely.  The  most  amusing  effect,  however,  was  undesigned. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  genie  Higgins,  petrified  with 
horror,  exclaimed,  "  Strike  me  pink!  "  with  the  result  that 
his  skin  took  on  a  colour  which  demanded  immediate  iso- 
lation.  Eventually  he 
was  restored  by  the 
same  medium,  but  Cap- 
tain Brown,  B.A.M.G., 
whose  treatment  of  the 
unprecedented  malady 
had  been  an  absolute 
failure,  claimed  credit 
for  its  cure  and  posed 
as  the  sole  authority 
on  what  came  to  he 
known  in  the  medical 
journals  as  "  Brown's 
disease."  .  .  .  The  won- 
derful lamp  idea  has 
before  now  provided  a 
modern  comedy  of  ap- 
proved success ;  but  in 
the  case  of  The  Brass 
Bottle  this  was  partly- 
due  to  the  entertaining 
and  preposterous  intri- 
gue that  held  the  whole 
adventure  together. 
Lacking  this,  Alfs  But- 
ton (JENKINS)  does  not 
quite,  like  those  of  or- 
dinary humanity,  come  ( 

off.  But  the  author  has  a  pleasant  sense  of  quiet  humour, 
and  his  own  experiences  in  the  War  have  given  him  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  speech  and  habits  of  Thomas  Atkins. 
His  publisher,  by  the  way,  claims,  I  think,  to  have  dis- 
covered Mr.  DARLINGTON,  but  he  has,  of  course,  long  been 
known  to  readers  of  Punch. 


liberality  of  writing  a  penny  dreadful  so  as  to  make  it  wovti 
a  pound."    Incidentally  let  me  add  that  none  but  the  youth 
fully  impatient  should  miss  this  brief  but  quite  brillian 
criticism  by  one  who  is  himself  a  master  of  the  craft  witi 
which  it  deals.     As  to  the  actual  intrigue  bore  unravelled 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  give  so  much  as  a  hint  at  it.les 
clumsy  handling  should  supply  a  clue  that  would  ruin  al1 
You  must  even  accept  my  word  for  it  that  very  seldom  i: 
such  a  business  have  I  been  further  from  the  truth  or  moi-'j 
startled  by  its  disclosure.     And  if,  as  always,  attainment 
was  not  quite  equal  to  the  rapture  of  pursuing,  that  is  bu  • 
further  praise  of  the  ingenuity  that  prolonged  this  pleasurJ 
to  the  last  possible  moment. 

My  Rest  Cure  (GRANT  RICHARDS)  shows  our  premier  jestc 
and  War-fund  accelerator  yielding  to  the  temptation,  the 
besets  all  accomplished  artists,  of  attempting  to  expres 
himself  in  another  medium.  I  owe  so  many  la':: 

Mr.     GEORGE     1! 
that     I    took    up    h 
book  with  the  stronj 
est  sense  of  pleasurab 
anticipation — always, 
suppose,    a    ha/ardoi  | 
attitude.     In  the  end 
found    myself    sayinj 
"But  this  will  not  quit 
do."     Katlier  machine 
made  (is  it  not?)  th; 
account  of  a  comedian' 
holiday  at   Little  .Sic 
cum — the  Mayor's  wi-i 
come,  the  village  idiol1 
the  lumpy  mattress,  th 
country-side  noises  ii 
the   small    hours,    tli 
punt  accident,  the  es 
cape.      I  am   not  sur 
that    the    converse  c 
what  the  w:ig  said  of  Si 
HEKHEUT  TUBE'S  Ham 
let    would    not    apph 
And  yet  quite  a  goo 
deal   of   it,  if  it  coul 
have  had  the  assistanc 


"DEAR  SIB, — I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  marvellous  benefit  which  I  have 
received  from  your  wonderful  book  on  the  Training  of  the  Memory.  I  study  this 
truly  remarkable  volume  at  odd  moments  with  tremendous  success. 

"  To  Professor  MEMO.  "  Yours  faithfully,     H.  TIPTOS." 


The  pleasure  you  take  in  The  Skeleton  Key  (COLLINS)  will 
be  overcast  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is,  I  suppose,  the  last 
work  we  shall  read  from  the  pen  of  the  late  BERNARD  CAPES. 
Not  a  page  in  the  present  book  but  proclaims  eloquently  the 
extent  of  that  loss.  The  tale  itself  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  mystery  or  detective  type  ;  one  of  the  best  indeed  that  I 
have  met  this  great  while,  so  well  is  its  interest  sustained 
and  so  adroitly  is  the  reader  baffled.  Usually  in  murder- 
stories  the  solo  interest  lies  in  the  game  of  spotting  the 
culprit ;  the  affair  becomes  a  kind  of  contest  between  author 
and  public,  in  which  the  finer  literary  graces  are  too  apt  to 
be  neglected.  But  Mr.  G.  K.  CHESTERTON,  who  contributes 
a  short  appreciative  introduction  to  The  Skeleton  Key, 
rightly  draws  attention  to  the  touch  of  dignity  that  Mr. 
CAPES  never  failed  to  impart  to  work  of  this  kind,  carrying 
on  the  artistic  tradition  of  STEVENSON,  in  "  the  technical 


of  those  arched  brows 
those  mischievous  shrewd  eyes,  that  telescopic  neck,  tlia 
impossible  bowler,  and  that  air  of  genial  impropriety,  would) 
I  feel  sure,  have  reduced  me  to  the  old  helplessness. 


The  Taste  of  Apples  (SKEFFINGTON)  is  a  simple  tale  o 
a  delightful   old   shoemaker  who  had   just  a  sew/ 
genius,  and  his  small  round  wife  who  existed  to  make  pies 
They  are  Americans,  sent  by  their  wealthy  son  to  have : 
holiday  in  England.      While  "Mother,"  by  dint  of  a 
istering    much    affection  and  even  more  pie,  is  reseuin; 
Watty  Tilton,  her  son's  old  school-friend,  from  evil  ways,  tin 
shoemaker  wanders  about  making  friends  with  all  sorts  am 
conditions  of  men  and,  true  to  his  last,  continually  studyin; 
feet.     It  is   in  the   description  of   his  adventures  that  i 
memorable  paragraph  occurs :  "  One  class  stood  apart- 
well-shod,  their   heavy  serviceable   boots   alert   and  com 
petent  .  .  .  firm  en  both  feet,  they  overlooked  the  crowd— 
the  one  class  that  stood  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  by  unrest- 
England's  truly  great  ones — the  Metropolitan  police."  Mrs 
JENNETTE  LEE'S  book,  with  the  right  page  turned 
will  no  doubt  be  left  in  public  places  by  countless  thousand; 
who  share  her  enthusiasm  and  sometimes  fear  to  find  tin  ] 
"  alert  boots  "  of  their  idol  filled  with  common  clay. 
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of  trying  l  ho  guilty  Huns, 


. 

only  the  KX-]\AISKK  but  his  ac- 
a  correspondent  draws  our 
to  a  certain  appositeness  in 
In  GLASSE'S   cookery-hook    instruc- 
r'irst  catch  your  Herr." 

(acerning   the  statement  that  the 
•:!(  is  to  he  supplied  with  a  house  in 
01  on  while  awaiting  his  trial,  might 
besuflicient  punishment  to  make 

iu.ind  it  himself? 

V 

ai-  that  force  of  habit  i*  so 
stilled  in  VON  EEUTER  that  no 
ios  he  enter  his  bath  than  he 
all  out  the  bath-plug. 

"  ::: 

I   to  Hie  time  of  going  to  press  the 

had  not  yet 
.van!  the  plea 
.-inking  of  their 
-i  the  work  of  a 
touting  mine. 

\diniralty    an- 

that    permits 

re  |)  longer  required 

Unpersons  proceed- 

the  Orkney 

Londoners 

.•member,  how- 

it  the  Orkneys 

avc  housing  problem 

iwn. 

-,'• 

Afiits  of  the  Prohi- 
itio  movement,  de- 
larc  The  Wn'hli/ 
>i'.i/ii7i.,  are  already 
rriv  fj  in  England 
United  States 

:ilo  funds.     Notably  "  Pussy  - 

NSON.    All  we  can  say  is  there 

bottle  or  two  of  the  stuff  hid- 

iv  somewhere,  hut  it  will  take 

'i  ample  funds  to  ferret  it  out. 

*  * 

word   in    Article  227  of   the 

1'iity,  says  an  Ereniihj  News 

••lout,  HUMUS  exactly  what  it 

vhat  it  Wits  intended  to  mean. 

n   innovation    in   connection 

.  o  documents. 

London  Education   Committee 

IB  it  spent  a  trifle  of  ten  thousand 

n  new  furniture.     We  under- 

>  will  purchase  the  other  chair 


New  Kronen  banknotes  issued  by  the 
Hungarian  Bank  bear  an  inscription 
forbidding  their  imitation.  A  few  sharp 
lessons  like  this  ought  to  teach  forgers 
to  be  very  careful. 

* .  * 

Now  that  Peace  has  been  signed 
practically  every  German  prisoner  is 
anxious  to  be  the  first  back  home  in 
order  to  get  his  version  of  "  How  I  es- 
caped "  into  print  before  the  crowd 
arrives. 

'"••';'' 

It  has  leaked  out  that  a  new  play 
is  shortly  to  be  introduced  in  London 
in  which  a  bedroom  scene  will  appear. 
We  trust  that  unscrupulous  producers 
will  not  be  mean  enough  to  appropriate 
this  novel  idea.  ^  ... 

An  army  horse  which  had  seen  ser- 


could  f^et  a  Member  of  Parliament  to 
coiuo  uiul  deliver  a  speech  for  nothing. 

*  * 

A  British  aviator  now  claims  to  have 
flown  round  -the  world.  It  transpires 
that  he  ascended  from  an  aerodrome 
near  Eastleigh,  remained  in  the  air 
while  the  earth  revolved  once,  and  then 
landed  in  the  same  field  again. 

"Should  golf  caddies  give  advice?" 
asks  a  contemporary.  \Ve  ourselves 
prefer  a  caddie  who  occasionally  strikes 

the  serious  note. 

'"* 

An  attempt  to  define  the  phrase 
"  Working -classes  "  in  the  Scottish 
Housing  Bill  has  been  defeated.  We 
agree.  The  suggestion  that  as  a  matter 
of  course  any  class  works  has  a  nasty 
smack  of  pro-war  feudalism  about  it. 


Polite  Reveller. 

GBEAT  LIBERTY — 


•MAY 


PACIFIC    PUNCTILIO.  . 

I,     SlB,     ON    THIS    AUSPICIOUS   DAY,    TAKE    THE    VERY 


A  member  of  a  cer- 
tain London  club  re- 
ports the  loss  of  one 
hundred  pounds  worth 
of  whisky.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a  clumsy 
fellow  -  member  must 
have  knocked  his  glass 

over. 

'  •'.• ' 

Whitby  has  received 
the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds  for  the  re-equip- 
ment of  lodging-house 
keepers.  It  is  thought 
that  if  the  money  is 
spent  on  something 
small  but  useful,  like 
antimacassars,  aspidis- 
tras.orchinadogs,  every 
lodging-house  keeper 
should  be  able  to  re- 


iii  Keeping  at  la^fKirL  with 
i.f  (be  day.    At  the  same 
ie  man  who  wrote  to  The  Daily 
yini;  that  bo  bad  just  shot  a  tele- 
'vith  fifteen  vnrewonns  in  its  crop 
'  s:n,-civ  s\  ui])athy. 


vice  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Servia 
was  offered  for  sale  last  Tuesday,  but  no 
buyer  was  forthcoming.  It  is  thought 
that  it  may  now  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
Allies'  stables  in  France  to  act  as  an 
interpreter.  ,..  A 

* 

A  bull-dog  in  Hyde  Park  last  week 
was  seen  to  attack  a  dachshund  and 
take  away  a  bone  it  was  carrying.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  the  indemnity  is 

already  being  exacted. 

*   ••;: 

A  sad  story  reaches  us  of  a  discharged 
soldier  who  was  recently  given  employ- 
ment on  a  fruit  farm  but  whocompletely 
broke  down  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  orchard  in  which  ho  had  to  work 
contained  only  plum  and  apple  trees. 

Gillingham  Corporation  has  been 
asked  four  guineas  an  hour  for  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show  for  a  chitUren's  Peace 
celebration.  The  expenditure,  it  was 
urged,  was  unwarranted  when  they 


ceive  at  least  one. 

:;:      * 

"  I  broke  into  the  wrong  house,"  was 
the  defence  of  a  burglar  charged  at 
Tottenham  Police  Court.  Mistakes  will 
happen  of  course  in  the  best  regulated 
business.  ...  ... 

The  wife  of  a  Limehouse  bargee  last 
week  gave  birth  to  triplets.  Wo  regret 
we  cannot  publish  the  neat  speech  of 
the  bargee,  because  it  is  still  proceeding. 
There  is  some  talk  of  its  being  orches- 
trated for  a  Jax/  Band. 

A  scientist  denies  the  recent  state- 
ment that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at 
hand,  and  points  out  that  the  earth 
will  last  another  million  roars  at  least. 
Jerry-builders  are  said  to  be  alarmed. 

* 
The  various  scheme*  tor  celebrating 

Peace  Day  are  so  novel  Unit,  people  ;i  re 
asking  why  somebody  didn't  hit  on  the 
idea  of  having  a  war  before. 
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HIDDEN   TREASURE. 

As  soon  as  Charles  came  in  I  aske 
him  anxiously  whether  he  had  any  clu 
as  to  the  whereahouts  of  my  gftld  safety 
pin.  I  did  not  ask  him  this  becaus 
i  considered  him  to  be  the  successo 
of  the  famous  sleuth-hounds  of  seria 
fiction,  but  because  about  a  week  ag< 
he  borrowed  the  bally  thing  and  los 
it.  If  the  narrative  that  follows  ap 
pears  to  be  rather  melodramatic  it 
form  you  must  blame  Charles  for  it 
not  me. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  drawing 
his  hand  wearily  across  bis  brow 
"  and  listen.  I  have  had  to-day  tb 
most  terrifying  experience  of  my  life 
I  am  still  greatly  overstraught  am 
unmung — I  mean  unmanned."  . 

"  The  cocaine  has  run  out,"  I  said 
humouring  him.  "  Some  one  left  the 
back-door  open.  Have  a  go  at  the  lime 
juice." 

He  drained  a  deep  draught  and  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  took  a  bus  this  morning  from  the 
Temple  to  the  British  Museum.  I  de- 
cided to  return  by  two  Tubes  and  the 
Inner  Circle.  I  waited  in  the  ticket- 
offing  until  my  turn  came  to  be  served 
As  I  was  leaving  the  wire  entanglement 
the  man  behind  me  clumsily  dropped 
his  change  on  the  lloor.  I  gave  one 
glance  back  before  I  hurried  to  the  lift, 
and  met  in  his  eyes  a  gaze  of  such 
sinister  ferocity  that  I  was  positively 
appalled.  My  knees  trembled  under 
me.  A  cold  shiver  ran  through  my 
frame  and  chilled  the  very  marrow  in 
it.  I  shall  not  keep  my  marrow  in  a 
frame  any  more. 

"The  whole  way  down  in  the  lift, 
across  the  intervening  mass  of  heads, 
this  man  kept  glaring  at  me.  The 
carriage  I  had  to  get  on  to  was  rather 
crowded  even  for  the  Tube.  I  had  to 
run  full  tilt  at  the  gateway  and  take 
the  wind  of  the  passenger  just  in  front 
of  me.  Then  the  conductor  slammed 
the  gate  and  the  fellow  expanded  again. 
You  may  not  have  noticed  it,  Watson, 
but  they  are  rather  dangerous  things, 
these  Tube  gates.  Once  when  I  was 
m  uniform  I  caught  the  tape  of  my 
right  puttee  in  the  thing  as  I  got  off; 
then  the  carriage  went  on  and  I  had 
to  spin  round  faster  and  faster  on  that 
leg,  with  the  other  in  the  air,  till  the 
train  took  the  whole  puttee  away  like 
a  streamer  and  left  me  spinning. 

"But  I  have  digressed.  I  did  not  see 
the  sinister  man  on  that  Tube  or  the 
next;  but  when  I  was  pushed  off  at 
Charing  Cross  there  he  was  wedged  in 
amongst  the  crowd  a  short  distance 
away  from  me,  and  still  glaring  at  me 
with  the  same  expression  of  intense 
|  and  bloodthirsty  hate.  I  felt  absolutely 


certain  now  that  he  was  pursuing  me 
I  wormed  my  way  out  of  the  crowd  an 
hurried  on  I  knew  not  and  cared  no 
whither.  Suddenly  I  found  myself  a 
the  foot  of  an  escalator,  but,  alas,  th 
wrong  one.  It  was  going  down,  no 
up— 

"You  can't,"  I  hazarded. 

"  Napoleon  once  observed,"  saic 
Charles  gently,  "  that  there  is  no  sucl 
word  as  '  can't '  to  a  man  who  has  beei 
a  field-marshal's  batman." 

"  Go  on,"  I  groaned. 

"Almost  at  the  same  moment  will 
the  tail  of  my  eye  1  caught  a  glimps 
of  my  enemy  in  hot  pursujt.     I   was 
overcome    with     unreasoning     terror 
Almost  without  thinking  I  plunged  up 
the  falling  stairway  and  in  a  few  seconds 
I  realised  that  my  pursuer  had  done 
the  same. 

"  The  horrorof  the  next  moments  wil 
be  with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  They 
seemed  an  eternity.  You  realise  thai 
the  downward  motion  of  the  steps  kepi 
counteracting  my  forward  rush,  anc 
for  longer  than  1  like  to  think  we  two 
were  pounding  away,  with  our  knee 
almost  up  to  our  chins,  on  that  terrible 
ireadmill. 

"  Cold  beads  of  perspiration  burst 
'ortli  on  my  brow.  Mechanically  I 
counted  them  as  they  burst.  How  I 
ever  reached  the  top  I  do  not  know. 
But  reach  it  I  did,  with  the  foe  hard  on 
my  heels.  With  a  desperate  courage  I 
urned  round  and  pushed  off  his  hat 
ind  had  the  indescribable  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  halt  and  pass  rapidly 
away  from  me  downwards  and  back- 
wards. 

"  For  a   moment    the    pursuit  was 
jaffled,  and  I  saw  no  mo  ~e  of  him.      I 
•eached   the  Temple   Station  without 
urther  adventure  and  was  half-way  to 
ay  rooms  when  suddenly  I  heard  the 
sound  of  pattering  feet  behind  me.      I 
suppose  that  my  nerves  were  shattered, 
"or  I  know  that  I  screamed  aloud  and 
•an  as   I   have  never  run  in   my  life 
>efore.     My  imagination  played   wild 
bricks  with  me ;  I  began  to  fancy  even 
bat  this  was  no  earthly  adversary  at 
ill,  but  the  reincarnation  of  some  long- 
dead   spirit   that    I    had   unwittingFy 
voked  from  the  haunted  shades  of  the 
Museum. 

"Nearer  and  nearer  came  his  heavy 
>oots;  nearer  his  loud  pants.  Just 
Before  I  reached  the  staircase  to  my 
ooms  a  long  skinny  hand  reached  out 
nd  clutched  my  shoulder.  My  heart 
topped.  I  turned  and  faced  him,  and 
or  the  first  time  he  spoke. 

' '  Excuse  me,  Sir,'  he  said,  '  but  I 
link  you  have  half-a-crowu  of  mine  in 
he  turn-up  of  your  left  trouser-leg?  ' 

"  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  had." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 


"  Charles,"  I  said  at  last  sadly  " 
have  you  told  me  these  things?'" 

"  They  're  perfectly  true,"  he  sait 
can  prove  it." 

"Yes?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  'd  look  at 
other  trouser-leg  while  I  was  abo 
and  I  found  your  rotten  old  safefc 
there." 

And  he  handed  me  the  mi  i 
trinket.  £V( 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  NEW  NAMI 

THAT  bold  actor-manager  and  I  • 
soldier,  Colonel  EGBERT  LOHALNK  . 
revised  the  title  of  Cyrano  de  Be>  ' 
to  Cyrano  pure  and  simple,  aftei 
ing  for  a  while  with  The  Bomai  ', 
Cyrano.  At  the  same  time  Miss  L 
MCCARTHY,   in   her   advertisemei 
printing  St.  George  and  the  broom  I 
original  style  of  Mr.  EDEN  PHILLI  •• 
comedy,  in  small  type,  and  accei  u 
ing  its  sub-title,  The  WiseBishopai  }> 
Foolish  Virgins  ;  and  the  two  eh;  « 
suggest  that  any  vitalising  virtues  a 
re-christening  possesses  might  bet  e 
more  generally.  There  are  several   j 
TI  London  just  now  that  might  s 'a- 
for  themselves  really  good  runs  if  e 
could  be  named  again.    Chit  dim  i 
for  example,  re-dressed  and  called  a 
Sesame,  might  be  quite  a  success. 

But  the  oddest  development  o  In 
moment  in   play-titles  is  that  o:  hi 
forthcoming  South  African  dram:'  v 
fames  Barry.    Here  is  distinr 
dea.    In  default  of  acquiring 
ry  the  author  of  Dear  Brutus  and  '• 
Pan,  give  another  play  his  name, 
a  slight   change  of   spelling  to 
trouble  1      Could    anything    |  e 
simple  or  efficacious  ?   Imitation 
i  law  of  life,  wo  may  expect  sho 
nelodrama  entitled    The  Itev.  A 
Vine/   Pinncroe ;    a   comedy  of 
Country    manners,    to    be   know 
^(inu'rset  Mawm;  and  an  idealistic 
f  American  life  and  uplift  since  tl: 
ioriod  set  in,  called  Sam  ~ 


•  a 

ay 


From    a    soldier's   testimonial     a 
latent  medicine : — 

"  I  am  writing  of  the  splendid  result-  it 

eived  from  your  splendid .    I 

alonika  anil  it  made  my  nerves  ^ 
aunot  speak  too  highly  of  yoin 
urc,  and  I  am  continually  recoimn 
plendid  results  to  my  comrades.'' 

Vho  said    Tommy  had   only  on  «1- 
ective? 

"  An  interesting  cricket  match 
t  Uuter-Eschbach  on  Wednesday  b< 
Oth  and  the  2:-!rd  Middlesex.     Lioi. 
f  the  iird,  made  some  brilliant  hi; 

total  of  31  after  being  bowled  by  S: 

incl  • 

he  true  Biiton  never  knows  \vii  I'1 
s  beat. 
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YICTOE  AND   VICTIM. 

MK.  SMIJLLIE.  "IT'S  A   GREAT  TRIUMPH    WE'VE   WON   FOR  THE   MINERS.      A   LOT  MORE 
PAY  AND  A   LOT   LESS   WORK." 

WORKING  WOMAN.  "YES,  AND   COAL   UP   SIX   SHILLINGS.      WHAT   MAY   BE   FUN   FOR  YOU 
MEANS  DEATH   FOR    ME." 


PUNCH,  OR  THE   LONDON   CHAlUVAttI 


Conductress  (to  punishably  Haughty  young  man  who  IMS  just  handed  her  ticopence).  "Two  PENNY  OSES?" 


CHARLIE. 

Charlie  is  a  dog ;  I  believe,  though  I 
have  never  seen  him,  a  little  dog.  Betty, 
who  owns,  or  rather  owned,  him,  tells 
me  that  ho  was  born  black,  but  one  day 
he  got  on  to  the  roof — I  don't  quite  see 
how  he  could  have,  but  these  things 
present  lass  difficulty  to  dogs  of  Charlie's 
breed  than  to  those  of  others :  at  any 
rate  the  point  of  the  story  is  that  to 
get  down  lie  had  to  take  a  jump,  which 
frightened  him  so  much  that  he  became 
perfectly  white  all  over,  with,  as  Betty 
says,  placing  a  fat  finger  upon  her 
own,  "  just  a  littu  tiny  black  noshe." 

Probably  you  have  guessed  from  this 
chapter  of  his  history  that  Charlie  is  a 
'maginary  dog  and  have  begun  to  envy 
Betty's  mother  because  she  has  only 
'maginary  tax  and  'maginary  muzzle  to 
deal  with  on  his  behalf.  Butfornaughty 
tiresomeness  Charlie  is  the  peer  of  any 
real  dog  who  ever,  wagging  a  propiti- 
atory tail,  grinned  at  his  owner,  and  as 
long  as  she  had  him  Betty's  mothei 
used  sometimes  to  wish  that  she  hadn't. 
There  was  his  tiresome  habit  of  lagging 
behind  on  walks  which  often  neces- 
sitated that  Betty  should  stand  in  a 
narrow  shop  doorway  during  the  busy 
hour  of  the  morning — when  in  our 
suburban  village  everybody  who  is 
anybody  goes  shopping — stamping  a 


sandalled  foot  at  him  and  screaming, 
Charlie,  Charlie,  'turn  here,  Sir,"  while 
potential  customers  with  empty  baskets 
struggled  to  squeeze  in  past  her,  and 
satisfied  customers  with  full  ones  raged 
aehind  her  trying  to  get  out. 

Then  there  were  the  occasions  upon 
which  he  elected  to  dash  across  the 
tlower-beds  in  the  park  and  hunt  'mag- 
inary rats  in  the  shubberies  beyond  it, 
spite  of  all  Betty's  shouts  and  even 
tears  (for  a  pure-bred  'maginary  dog, 
Charlie  can  be  remarkably  determined 
and  wrong-headed).  More  than  once 
at  such  moments  all  Betty's  mother's 
explanations  (aside)  have  failed  to  con- 
vince a  park-keeper,  and  strained  rela- 
tions have  threatened  to  ensue. 

There  was  too  the  discomfiture  of 
Betty's  little  holiday  governess.  I  know 
that  all  governesses  are  conventionally 
little,  but  Betty's  was  only  just  so  much 
larger  and  older  than  her  charge  as 
enabled  her  to  qualify  for  the  post. 
Betty,  sitting  demurely  with  her  on  the 
sands  at  the  seaside,  called,  "  Turn  here 
and  lie  down  besides  us,  Charlie ;  "  and 
a  large  Australian  soldier,  unused  to 
'maginary  dogs,  rose  from  the  shadow 
of  a  breakwater  and  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Betty's  little  governess,  who  is  very 
dignified. 

All  the  same,  since  Charlie  has  been 


Oriven  away  Betty's  mother  has  felt 
i-idiculously  sorry  that  he  is  gone.  She 
misses  the  shrill  admonition  and  en- 
couragement which  Betty  addressed  to 
him  all  day  long,  misses  even  the  sight 
of  the  solid  little  boy  next  door  who 
sometimes  looks  over  the  garden-wall 
at  Betty,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
to  exhibit  her  pet  to  him  has  never  yet 
understood  what  Betty  is  playing  at. 
Charlie's  exit  came  about  in  this 
Cook's  young  man's  brother  was 


discovered  to  be  one  of  thoso  soldiers 
for  whom  the  War  is  never  going  to  be 
over,  who  are  still  "  carrying  on"  with 
unbelievable  courage,  though  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  goes  past  outside  their 
hospital- walls  savouring  the  joys  of 
peace.  Cook's  young  man's  brother, 
or  Joe,  as  his  friends  more  simply  call 
him,  has  been  brought  by  the  Fate 
who  usually  mismanages  the  disposal  of 
wounded  soldiers,  kind  for  once,  within 
a  reasonable  'bus-ride  of  his  brother's 
young  lady's  mistress's  home,  and  so 
Betty's  mother  and  Betty,  and  of  course 
Charlie,  for  dogs  of  his  breed  have^is- 
tinct  advantages  where  'buses  and  hos- 
pitals are  concerned,  set  out  one  day 
last  week  to  visit  him.  Taking  Charlie 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 
Joe  might  have  been  one  of  those  curious 
people,  like  the  little  boy  next  door,  to 
whom  'maginary  dogs  are  invisible,  but 
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i.     He  saw  liim  at  onco  wher 
culled  liiin  to  follow  her  into  the 
n nf,  held  out  a  skinny  arm  and  clickec 
s  lingers  at  him.    When  Betty,  pant 
g  elaborately,  for  Charlie  has  lately 
own  very  fat,  hauled  him  up  and  pui 
in  on  the  bed — no  nurse  gainsaying 
ir — Joe  pulled   his  ears  and  Charlii 
Iced  his  cheek. 

'  My  word,  Missy,"  said  Joe,  witl 
mrlie  curled  up  on  the  red  quill 
ainst  his  well  leg,  "if  I  had  a  d 
o  this  it  wouldn't  half  bo  company 

•  me,  would  it  now  ?  " 

:ty  nodded,  smiling  back  at  him 

as,  for  her,  so  quiet  that,  as  they 

ulked   away   from  the   hospital,   hci 

•T  looked  down  at  the  top  of  hoi 

round  hat  wondering. 

When!  's  Charlie,  Betty?"  she  said ; 

e  not  looking  after  him." 

•  He 's  sitting  on  Joe's  bed.     I  leaved 
!  M  for  tumpany." 

ty's  mother  saw  a  stray  tear 
i  down  on  to  the  yoke  of  her  frock, 
in  and  leave  a  round  dark  spot. 
:  her  mother  she  didn't  suggest 

here  must  be  as  many  Charlies 
agination  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 
uly  squeezed  her  daughter's  hand 
light  for  sympathy,  wondering 

the  chances  are  for  a  little 
nary  dog  with  even  the  kindest 

who  doesn't  know  he  is  there. 

AT  THE   BARBER'S. 

KD  in  Town  from  overseas 
ibout  the  hour  of  noon, 

I  lew  as  cheerful  as  you  please 
nto  the  "  Gents'  Saloon." 

-lied,  ungarnished,  oddly  garbed, 
aid  it  evident 

"1  as  more  the  barber  than  the  barbed 
Fade  claim  to  be  the  "Gent." 

•i  not  of  us  lesser  folk  ; 
>  boots  of  black  and  tan 
ootli  coiffure,  his  mien  bespoke 
lie  perfect  gentleman. 

Vi  liin  I  pondered  on  the  tip 

ial  kind, 

:imo  milord  retired  to  snip, 
.'ith  dignity,  behind. 

..  his  scornful  glances  fall 
:id  hopefully  surmised 
•ild  accept  no  tip  at  all 
•me  be  so  despised. 

'i  the  cutter  and  the  cut 
•>•  was  no  loss  of  love; 

I 1  curt  "  Shampoo  '.'  "  appeared  as  but 

ler  from  above. 

'he  1, ;.-,!,,  \\ith  disdain 
retched  head  bo  thrust, 
iioned  us  a  god  of  rain 
i  he  summer  dust. 


Traveller.  "ONE  VGIHIA  WATKB:"  Booking  Clerk,  "SINGLE?" 

Traveller.  "No,  DOUBLE:   AHD  PCT  SOME  ICE  IN  IT." 


I  wondered  from  the  depths  below, 

Did  Providence  design 
A  hand  so  kempt  as  his  to  go 

And  mix  with  hair  like  mine  ? 

Ablutions  done,  remained  a  mess 

As  grimy  as  could  be  ; 
His  pride  of  self  was  even  less 

Than  his  contempt  for  me. 

But  did  I  give  my  end  away? 

Emphatically  not ; 
I  had  the  impudence  to  say, 

"  What  dirty  hands  you  've  got !  " 


The  Influence  of  Environment. 
"  From  Llandrindod  you  proceed  along  the 
ovely  valley  of    the   Ithon,    growing    more 

jenutiful  as  you  proceed." — Motor  Cycle. 


"  The  British  trans-Atlantic  Steamer  Mauri- 
tania broke  the  world's  record  by  making  the 
voyage  from  Halifax  toLiverpWoVin  24  hoOTs:" 

Eastern  Spectator. 
Where 's  your  E34  now  ? 


"BE    SMABT.  — Fashionable    foreign   hotel 
labels  for  your    luggage ;    specimen,   twelve 
penny  stamps." — Advt.  in  Daily  Paper. 
The  Trarellers'  Club  must  be  careful 
about  the  credentials  of  its  candidates. 


"  The  erection  of  the  hotel  has  only  reached 
the  skeleton  stage,  but  its  design  aiid  plans 
show  that  it  is  to  be  a  most  up-to-date  esta- 
blishment, into  which  every  conceivable  in- 
convenience is  introduced." — Scotch  Paper. 

The  architect  must  have  had  all  his 
work  cut  out  to  surpass  in  this  respect 
some  existing  establishments. 
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ARTISTS    UNDER    FIRE. 

Critic  (distant).  "Mx  LITTLE  BLOKE  KEEPS  FECKIN'  AWAY  SOMETHINK  WONDERFUL.     '0\v  '•  YOUKS?" 

Critic  (near).  "PECKING?    THERE'S  NONE  o'  YER  PECKIN'  ABOUT  OLD  BOLSHY  'EBB.     'E's  SLAPPIX'  IT  ON  LAVISH." 


RESTAURANT  D'ESPAGNB. 

Asl  entered  the  expensive  restaurant, 
to  iny  great  surprise  the  head- waiter 
hurried  up  and  led  me  to  a  table.  lie 
spread  the  carle  de  jour  before  me  and 
asked  if  I  was  sure  I  felt  no  draught. 
He  pointed  out  such  things  as  were 
good  and  such  as  were  less  to  be  de- 
sired. He  could  not  recommend  lids 
as  he  would  like,  and,  as  to  that,  he  felt 
certain  I  should  be  better  without  it. 

Directly  the  head-waiter  disappeared 
the  wine- waiter  was  at  my  side  to  know 
what  I  should  like  to  drink.  As  I  had 
never  before  succeeded  in  getting  any 
unsolicited  attention  from  tin's  function- 
ary I  was  still  more  surprised. 

The  meal  began  to  arrive  quickly 
and  was  served  with  a  rhythm  such  as 
the  best  restaurants  once  were  noted  for 
but  latterly  have  disregarded  :  whether 
because  they  have  lost  pride  or  because 
their  customers  are  unworthy  of  it,  I 
cannot  say. 

Several  times  the  head-waiter  came 
back  to  me  of  his  own  accord  to  know 
if  everything  was  all  right.  At  first 


I  thought  I  was  the  one  privileged 
person  to  be  so  preferentially  treated, 
but  on  looking  round  I  found  that  he 
was  showing  everyone  else  the  same 
fitting  but  unusual  attention. 

The  table- waiters  also  were  assiduous. 
My  own  attendant  could  not  do  enough 
for  me  and  I  never  had  to  call "  Waiter ! " 
once,  or  send  other  waiters  to  find  him 
and  bring  him  back.  No  other  waiter 
came  to  remove  the  cheese  before  I  had 
done  with  it. 

Indeed  it  really  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  place  for  the  moment  existed 
only  for  the  comfort  of  each  guest ; 
which  of  course  is  the  right  restaurant 
idea,  but  is  too  often  forgotten. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meal  the 
wine-waiter  reappeared,  without  being 
sent  for,  to  know  if  I  required  a  liqueur 
and  a  cigar. 

The  coffee  was  both  hot  and  strong. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
was  unjust. 

Unfortunately  I  can't  tell  you  where 
this  well-conducted  establishment  is, 
because  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  pay 
I  woke  up. 


Commercial  Candour. 
"As  an  Advertising  Medium  You  can't  I 

tbo •  Review.     Every  mouth  brings  fr 

evidence." — Indian  Magazine. 


A  Mixed  Bag. 

"Koi.TC'HAK'S    SUCCI:.-S. 

Samara  Taken. 

PARIS, 

A   minister's  wife,  a  doctor's  v, 
portant  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga 
Australian 


"  Between  G9  and  70,  both  officti 
were  present." — Local  1'fifccr. 
The  slight  uncertainty  as  to  the  numl 
is  probably  due  to  its  having  include 
"  quarter-bloke." 

"Balhitine    says    this    prospect    does 
trouble  him.     The  big  thing  for  him  was  t 
lie  made  the  trip. 

Ballantine  was  the  only  member  of  thcci 
who  felt  ill  during  the  trip.— Exchange. 

Ballautyne  (adds  the  Central  New 
covered  stowed  away  among  the  t: 
hours  after  the  airship  had  left  F.astFortun 

Daily 

It  has  not  yet  been  announced^  by  t 
Press  Association  that  the  man's  na: 
is  Valentine. 
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Till-;  I.KAYK  HAT. 
IT  had  long  been  a  tradition  that  1 
crowned  each  leave  with  a  new  hat  for 
Pamela,  and  it  was  a  rite  by  no  means 
devoid  of  pleasure  for  me.  The  var\  ing 
expressions  on  Pamela's  face  and  her 
ultimate  rapture  were  worth  paying 
l',,r.  Hut  what  1  did  grudge  was  the 
number  df  golden  hours  spent  away 
imong  tiiose  strange  creatures  who 
'1'iitly  reveal  their  inner  natures 
to  Pamela,  but  to  me  arc  just  soulless 

nequins. 

Last  leave,  therefore,  1  hit  on  a  new 
plan. 
The  price  of  the  leave  hat  had  never 

(id  three  guineas. 

"  Look   here,  Pamela,"  J   said,  "I'm 

to  make   you  a  sporting   offer. 

go  and  buy  the  hat  to-day.      If 

noose  it  within   five    minutes  it 

ill  he  a  live-guinea  one;   if   within 

four-guinea   one ;    and    so   on, 

-live   minutes   being   the   time- 

..;ii.     What  do  you  think  of  it?  " 

-la  thought  a  moment. 
••  Very  ;.;ood,"  she  said.    "  I  've  never 
uo  to  .locelyn,  but  I  shall  this 

\\'o  duly  went  to  Jocelyn.     Pamela 

iiiuiated  that  five  guineas  was  about 

ice.    A  gracious  satin  lady  sailed 

1  with  a  succulent  model  in  each 

••'These  are  five   guineas,  Madam," 
!<'  said. 

Pamela  turned  both   down    in  that 
ii  shopping  tone  which  is  iny  despair. 
i  iok  out  in)  watch. 

lenly  she  darted  across  the  show- 

and   plucked   something  from  a 

"  That 's  the  hat,"  she   cried, 

ng  it  on  her  head.     It  certainly 

•or  as  well  as  all  other  hats. 

"That's  charming,  and  it  goes  per- 

with  my  frock,"  raved  Pamela, 

;lie  light  of  victory  in   her  eyes. 

much  is  it '.'  " 
Throe  guineas,  Madam." 
And  only  four  minutes  had  run.    Our 

ei  :  hers  darted  fire. 
•There  may  be  one  I  like  still  better," 
id  venomously.     Then  she  tried 
•  others,  with  a  staccato  •'  No"  after 

Thus  ten  minutes  passed. 
"  You   are   now    within    the    three- 
'  /one,"  i  whispered.     "  You  had 
make  sure  of  your  first  love  be- 
is  loo  lale." 

.he  did.     I  Jut  then  she  did  a  bor- 
ing. 

"I  think  I'll  wear  the  new  hat  and 

my  velour  to  be  done  up,"  she 

=  d.     "Do  you  think  you  could  do  it?" 

,  for  a  guinea  and  a-half  the  satin 

graciously  thought  she  could.     I 

;   with  four   and    a-h:ilf    guineas 

left  the  shop. 


' 


PEACE    CELEBRATIONS. 

Excited  Small  Boy.  "LooK,  UNCLE!     HEHK,  THKY  COME!" 


I  was  beginning  to  tell  Pamela  what 
I  thought  of  her  when  a  large  drop  of 
rain  splashed  my  nose. 

"  Good  heavens,"  cried  Pamela  in 
horror,  "  it 's  going  to  rain  on  my  new 
hat !  Oli,  there 's  a  taxi — what  luck — 
fly  for  it !  " 

I  flew  ;  and  once  in  the  taxi  I  was 
able  to  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

"It  was  implied,"  I  finished  up,  "that 
if  your  feminine  instinct  lacked  the  sub- 
tlety to  distinguish  a  five-guinea  hat 


from  a  three-guinea  one,  the  advantage 
should  be  mine.  It 's  the  old,  old— 
too  old — story:  women  have  no  sense 
of  honour." 

"  They  can't  have  everything,"  said 
Pamela  generously.  "  After  all,  1  'vo 
had  quite  a  lot  of  nice  things  this  after- 
noon— a  new  hat,  a  done-up  one,  a  taxi 
drive  and  a  not-too-bad  husband  " — she 
peered  to  see  what  the  taxi-meter  reg- 
istered— "who  is  seven-and-six  up  on 
the  outing." 
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THE    DIPLOMATS. 


ii. 


MY  DEAR  HENRY,— Some  people  look 
upon  the  diplomatic  business  as  em- 
ploying only  Britain's  picked  brains 
With  three  exceptions,  Bill,  Ralph  and 
myself,  or  possibly  only  with  one  ex- 
ception, myself,  this  is  not  exact, 
am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be  certain 
about  Bill  and  Ralph  in  this  despatch 
but  I  am  a  little  cross  with  both  of 
them  at  the  moment.  Whatever  his 
private  motive,  Bill  should  have  kept 
an  escape-hole  open  when  sympathis- 
ing with  his  Italian  partner  at  bridge 
the  other  evening;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Ealph  should  have  gone 
the  whole  hog  with  his  Jugo  friends 
just  because  he  was  out  for  the  day 
with  them.  It  made  my  lunch  with 
my  American  friend,  who  is  well 
aware  of  the  partnership,  very  difficult 
to  conduct  yesterday.  However,  let 
Fiume  pass ;  we  have  more  important 
matters  to  deal  with  than  a  mere  port.) 

Some  people,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
gard it  as  any  fool's  job.  This  is  clearly 
wrong.  Beyond  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature  demanded  one  requires 
also  an  exact  understanding  of  all  the 
nuances  and  an  instinctive  appreciation 
of  the  margin  one  should  allow — in  writ- 
ing one's  official  despatches,  I  mean. 
As  many  a  battle  has  been  lost  by  the 
failure  of  a  careless  officer  to  observe  the 
right  official  phraseology  in  making  his 
application  for  leave,  so  many  a  country 
abroad  has  lost  its  whole  position  and 
prestige  owing  to  an  incompetent  diplo- 
mat having  concluded  with — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient 

humble  Servant, ," 

in  circumstances  where  he  should,  ac- 
cording to  paramount  and  fundamental 
principles  of  international  statesman- 
ship, have  written — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 

truth  and  regard,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient 

humble  Servant, ." 

You  note  the  difference — the  vital,  pos- 
sibly fatal  difference  ? 

Some  people  again  think  that,  as  in 
every  other  function  on  this  earth,  from 
producing  a  first-class  herbaceous  bor- 
der to  making  a  success  of  married  life, 
the  thing  never  has  been  and  never  will 
be  done  properly  in  any  instance  with- 
out the  aid  of  that  omniscient  and  om- 
nipotent element,  the  Business  Man. 
do  not  agree;  not,  at  any  rate,  with 
regard  to  diplomacy.  Say  what  you 
like  of  the  inevitable  habit  of  "  availing 
oneself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  one's 
highest  consideration, "even  at  the  end 


of  a  letter  where  one  has  informed  your 
Excellency  that  there  will  be  the  devil 
to  pay  unless  your  Excellency  tenders 
an  apology,  and  that  at  once :  but  I 
don't  concede  that  this  can  be  improved 
upon  by  following  the  business  model. 
Anyhow,  the  diplomat  doesn't  feel 
obliged  to  call  every  "  Sir  "  dear,  doesn't 
flood  his  memoranda  with  proximos, 
insts.,  and  ultimos,  doesn't  assure  one 
of  his  continued  attention  at  all  times 
to  one's  esteemed  orders,  and  very  rarely 
notifies  one  that  all  future  correspond- 
ence must  be  addressed  tothatexpensive 
item,  his  solicitor.  For  my  part  I  am 
content  that  my  country  should  con- 
duct its  correspondence  as  at  present, 
and  shall  derive  no  comfort  from  see- 
ing its  future  letters  bear  a  business- 
like heading : — 

A. B.C.  and  Al  codes  used. 
BRITISH  EMPIRE, 
Incorporating  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ireland,  India,  et  ccetera. 

Head  Offices :  London. 
(Branches  all  over  the  world.) 

Kilig  :  H.M.  GEORGE  V. 

Prime  Minister:    D.   LLOYD   GEORGE, 

Esq. 
District  Representative  :  Sir  A.  Blank, 

K.C.M.G. 
Terms :  Net  cash. 

Telegraphic  Address:  "Britemp." 
Telephone  No. :  1  (9999  lines). 

And  lastly,  if  my  own  sensations  are 
anything  to  go  by,  the  diplomatic  note 
gives  one  a  warm  feeling  inside,  which 
the  business  communication  tries  hard 
but  entirely  fails  to  reproduce.  When 
a  colossal  firm  calls  me,  affectionately, 
"  your  good  self,"  I  am  filled  with 
horror  and  suspicion.  But  I  am  glad- 
dened and  uplifted  when  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  Plenipotentiary 
and  Envoys  Extraordinary  has  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  my  most  obedient 

humble  Servant, ,  as  they  always 

have,  whatever  may  have  gone  before. 

That  this  deliberate  courtesy  is  main- 
tained up  till  the  very  last  minute  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  will  show.  The  writer 
of  the  despatches  was  His  Majesty's 
Consul  in  an  outlying  district  in  a  very 
troubled  land.  The  subject  matter  of  his 
despatches  was  unusually  enthralling, 
to  wit  the  advanceof  a  riotous  and  blood- 
thirsty horde,  bent  on  burning  every- 
thing, especially  consulates,  and  killing 
everybody,  especially  consuls.  The  de- 
spatches faithfully  narrated  the  march 
of  events,  and  with  infinite  respect  and 
submission  asked  for  aid.  And,  though 
the  danger  was  ever  described  as  coming 
more  near  and  the  aid  as  remaining  no 
less  remote,  the  writer  always  had  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  Servant,  John  Smith,  Consul. 


It  was  not  until  the  very  last  de- 
spatch of  all  that  the  writer  permitted 
himself  a  slight,  a  very  slight  but  ne- 
cessary variation.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
that  brought  the  desired  help.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he  described  how  the 
violent  hordes  were  now  within  sight 
and  must  but  for  intervention  very  soon 
achieve  their  fell  purpose  locally.  "  In 
which  case,"  he  concluded, 

"  I  shall  no  longer  have  the  honour 

to  be,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble 

Servant, 
JOHN  SMITH,  Consul." 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  will  conclude 
this  present  despatch  in  the  neo-Rus- 
sian  form,  which  was  employed  by  the 
Bolshevist  Legation  during  its  short 
stay  in  our  midst : — 

Yours,        CHARLES. 


TO  A  FALLEN  HERO. 
(Aeroplane  propellers  are  being  sold  for 
hat-stands.) 

WITH  no  unsympathetic  hand 

I  hang  you  in  the  hall ; 
Mv  artist  soul  can  understand 

The  pathos  of  your  fall ; 
What  glorious  paths  you  might  have 
trod, 

What  stirring  seasons  had, 
What  feats  performed  .  .  .  Oh,  Ichabod! 

It  really  is  too  bad. 

Shaped  for  a  warrior's  career, 

Ere  yet  our  combat  ceased, 
The  heavens  were  your  intended  sphere 

(Not  Camberwell,  S.E.) 
Far  from  this  humdrum  home  of  mine 

Your  part  you  should  have  played, 
Outsoared  the  lark,  and  been,  in  tine, 

A  really  dashing  blade. 

You   should    have   winged  your  way 
through  space, 

But  Fate,  forbidding  that, 
Makes  you  a  peg  on  which  to  place 

A  common  bowler  hat. 
But  obsequies  you  shall  not  lack; 

In  such  I  will  not  fail ; 
With  muffled  hammer  let  me  smack 

The  sacrilegious  nail. 


"Assistant  Wanted;  able  to  make  butter 
necessary." — Devon  and  Exelcr  Qazclte. 
But  the  bread  does  that. 


"In  the  immortal  phraseof  tlie '  Recessional,' 
written  for  an  earlier  period  of  triumph,  'Let 
we  forget '  !  " — Daily  Paper. 

Mr.  KIPLING  is  said  to  have  retained 
the  services  of  Sir  EDWARD  CABSOS. 

"The  new  holder  was  leading  5— 3,  but  Mrs, 
Chambers,  by  splendid  placing  and  net  work, 
won  the  sot  by  G-4."— Daily  Paper. 
We  gather  from  the  score  that  Mile. 
LENGLEN   temporarily    "  dropped 
game." 
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THE    MAN    WHO    ASKED    A    HOUSE-AGENT    IF    HE    HAD    A    HOUSE    TO    LET. 


NEGTAE, 

An  !  ye  gods,  could  we  only  discover 

What  mixture  your  goblets  contained 
When  you  quaffed  them  and  tilted  tboin  over 

To  show  that  no  heel-taps  remained  ! 
Could  we  know  what  gave  Venus  her  roses 

And  Juno  her  generous  bust, 
And  Bacchus  his  brightest  of  noses, 

And  Vulcan  his  smile  through  the  dust. 

Could  we  learn  where  to  purchase  the  potion 

That  fashioned  your  goddesses'  charm, 
Saved  Neptune  from  cramp  in  the  ocean 

And  muscled  the  Thunderer's  arm  ; 
The  stuff  that  kept  Mercury  running 

And  bent  for  Diana  the  bow  .  .  . 
But,  alas!  though  we  mortals  be  cunning, 

'Tis  a  secret  we  never  shall  know. 

Ay,  alas!     For  if  beer-barons  brewed  it 
And  CHESTERTOXS  sang  in  its  praise, 


And  "  Pussyfoot  "  JOHNSONS  pursued  it 

With  curses  down  devious  ways  ; 
If  the  pub.  at  the  corner  but  tapped  it 

All  doubts  and  discussions  would  cease 
As  to  which  was  the  one  drink  adapted 

To  pledge  this  superlative  Peace.  \\  .  II.  O. 

"Out  of  every  hundred  women,  fifteen  marry  between  tin;  ;w  of  Hi 
and  20,  fifty-two  between  '20  aud  ^5,  forty-six  between  '25  and  85,  ton 
between  35  and  40,  ten  between  40  and  50.  and  one  between  50  ami 
CO."—  Scottish  Paper. 

As  that  makes  134,  and  there  is  no  allowance   for   old 
maids,  we  fear  there  must  be  a  lot  of  bigamy  about. 

"The  Judge  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hors:>  wa^ 
not  sound,  as  made  out  in  the  warranty,  and  be  must  give  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff. 

The  total  takings  for  the  two  daxs  was  upwards  of  £300,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  was  close  upon  three  thousand." 


And  this  in  a  mere  county  court  !    Mr.  Justice 
to  be  quite  jealous. 


•  is  said 
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Mamma  (to  Susan,  aged  four).  "How  is  IT  xou  ABE  SUCH  A  NAUGHTY  LITTLE  GIKL?     MABEL  is  NEVER  NAUGHTY,  AND  N: 

HAS  BEEN." 

Mabel  (aged  six).  "I  S'POSE  IT'S  BECAUSE  I'M  'PRE-WAR,'  MUMMIK." 


MILLENNIAL  MINSTRELSY. 
THERE  once  was  a  bevy  of  bardlets,  who  swore 
By  Poesy's  rules  to  be  fettered  no  more, 
:So  they  shook  themselves  free  from  the  shackles  of  scansion 
•And  plunged  in  the  ocean  of  formless  expansion. 
Compared  with  the  "curve"  of  their  wonderful  line, 
WALT  WHITMAN  was  simply  as  water  to  wine ; 
And  MASEFIELD  himself  in  his  goriest  mood 
;In  gore  was  not  nearly  so  deeply  imbrued. 

Old  fogies  emitted  malevolent  screams 
;At  their  frankness  of  speech  and  the  choice  of  their  themes ; 
And  the  Bishop  of  LONDON  and  Cardinal  LOGUE 
United  in  keenly  deploring  their  vogue. 

Their  sales  were  immense  and  their  royalties  high, 
When  a  thunderbolt  fell  from  a  radiant  sky ; 
For  President  SMILLIE  began  his  crusade 
For  nationalizing  the  poetry  trade. 

The  Report,  which  was  swiftly  embodied  in  Law, 
Attacked  the  irregular  hards  tooth  and  claw, 
And  made  it  a  penal  offence  to  transgress 
A  rigorous  system  of  scansion  and  stress. 

Compulsory  rhymes  were  an  integral  part 
Of  the  State-supervised  and  State-recognised  Art, 
Which  nullified  royalties,  as  in  the  mines, 
While  the  output  per  diem  was  fixed  at  ten  lines. 

Oh,  the  poetry  teashops  were  loud  in  their  wail, 
For  several  minstrels  were  locked  up  in  jail- 
Mr.  GOSSB  wrote  a  letter  (big  type)  in  The  Times 
On  the  barbarous  State-restoration  of  rhymes. 


A  meeting  was  summoned  in  Printing-house  Square — 
Urbane  Mr.  MARSH  was  of  course  in  the  chair, 
And  his  protest  evoked  a  symphonious  howl 
From  The  Nation,  The  English  Review  and  The  Owl, 

But  the  conflict  died  down  in  a  peaceable  close, 
For  the  statute  imposed  no  embargo  on  prose, 
And  by  running  their  verse  on  without  any  stop 
The  "poets  that  count"  came  again  to  the  top. 
For  those  who  had  suffered  and  languished  in  clink 
Celebrated  their  exit  in  orgies  of  ink  ; 
And  paeans  of  joy  to  the  zenith  upflew 
From  The  Nation,  The  Owl  and  The  English  Beview. 


"The  Reynolds'  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Kir 
sold  at  Christies'  ycsterdiu-for  52,000  guineas."— Provincial  Paper. 

Unlike  the  painter's  better-known  "Tragic  Muse,"  this 
picture  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  unique. 


"If  you  really  cannot  refrain  from  standing  uudri-  a  tree,  choose  a 
beech   or   a   birch,    for    these    trees   arc    seldom    if    ever   struck 
lightning."- — Daily  Express. 

Smith  Minor  discredits  this.  He  himself  has  felt  a  distinct 
shock  followed  by  a  scorching  after-glow  when  recumbent 
under  the  twigs  of  the  second-named  tree. 

"Apublic  meeting '  for  women  under  thirty '  was  heldat  the  Memor- 
ial Hall,  Parringdon  Street,   London,   last"  night,  at  which  all 
speakers  were  under  03,  except  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  tno  vc 
of  thanks,  who  wore  aged  72  and  92  years." — Provincial  Paper. 

By  way,  no  doubt,  of  redressing  the  balance. 
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BACK  TO  THE   LIMELIGHT. 

THE  OI,D  ACTOB.  "I'M   AFRAID   I'M   PAST   PLAYING    THE    HERO;    BUT    IT'S    SOMETHING 
0   KNOW   THAT   I    SHALL   HAVE    A    STAR   PART    AS   THE   VILLAIN." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

.    Jul n    7//(.— Tlio    Treasury 
:  showed  no  outward  signs  of  its 
•    defeat  in  tho  division -lobbies. 
i  ;n  Wi-'.i><;  WOOD  BKNX, disappointed 
ing  n,i  gj  mptomsof  impendingdis- 
ion,  inquired  what  the  Government 
wore  going  to  do  about  it.    Mr.  BONAB 
\.\\\    may    Inivc    IJCGII     inwardly   per- 
i  by  the  behaviourof  his  followers, 
lint  ho  was  not  going  to  give  himself 
away  to  an  avowed  opponent,  and  re- 
that  the  Government  had  not  yet 
i-onsidered  tho  subject. 
Mr.  CHUBCHILL'S  recent  contributions 
to  the  Sunday  Press  evoked  tho  curi- 
osity of  Mr.  ARNOLD,  who  wanted  to 
know   whether    they   represented    the 

of    tho   Government. 

Mr.  l.vw's  reply  was  a  littlo 

>  iiguc.  "The  articles  in  ques- 

he  said,  "are  in   the 

position  as  the  speeches 

,    right   honourable 

lend."      The    House     was 

jft  wondering  whether  this 

leant   that   they    were    re- 

arded  by  his  colleagues  as 

[iially  unimportant. 

"A  Woman,  Two  Dogs  and 

Motor -Car"   would  be    a 

ood  title  for  Mr.  CHUHCH- 

,r,'s  next  literary  effort.   The 

Yar  Secretary  could  see  no 

oason    why    a  Lady-Com- 

landant  should  not  employ 

er  pets  to  guard   Govern- 

:ent  property.   But  he  found 

1 10  from  the  horns  of 

10  dilemma  presented    to 
im  by  Mr.  MAcVEAGH — that 

the  dogs  were  not  muzzled 
ere  breaking  the  law  ; 
i    they  were   muzzled 
ley  could  not  protect  the  car. 
J  n  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  the  House 
Commons  is  a  truly  representative 
"ly.    It  is  as  much  subject  to  hot  fits 
•old  fits  as  the  rest  of  us.     Four 
;igo  it  rang  with  cheers  when  the 
i\ii:  MINISTER  announced  that  WIL- 
\.M  HOHENZOLLERN  was  to  be  tried  in 
on.     This   afternoon   tho   cheers 
scarcely  less  loud  when  Colonel 
MURRAY  asserted  that  "  no  one  par- 
ilai-ly  wishes  the   ox-Kaiser  to  bo 
•light  over  here."     This  uncertainty 
iiis  fate  must  be  very  wearing  for 
ile  of  Amerongen. 

Warned  by  last  week's  experience, 
c  I  litre  GKDDES  showed  himself  much 
accommodating  than  heretofore 
••  critics   of   the  Transport  Bill. 
ot   merely  accepted  amendments 
••I'd  to  fetter  his  financial  freedom, 

1 1  of    his   own   accord   proposed   to 

to  the  trifle  of  £500,000  the  sum 
might  spend  on   any  new  service 


without  coming  to  the  House  for  per- 
mission.  He  thinks  only  in  half-millions 


now. 


Tho  Lords  also  spent  a  busy  day  in 
considering  the  bureaucratic  activities 
of  the  Government.  The  dairy-farmers 
of  tho  West,  who  have  been  mulcted  in 
twopence  a  gallon  by  the  Milk  Com- 
mission, found  an  ardent  champion  in 
Lord  STRACHIE,  who  accused  tho  Minis- 
try of  Food  of  a  dark  design  to  capture 
tho  milk  trade  in  order  to  keep  itself 
alive.  Lord  KITSSELL  as  a  motorist 
complained  that  though  Zeppelins  had 
long  ceased  from  troubling,  Dora  still 
obliged  him  to  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel ;  and  Lord  HALDANE  vainly 
protested  against  a  Forestry  Bill  under 
which,  he  implied,  you  would  not  be 


Mr.  Bonar  Law.  "DuNNO  WOT'S  COME  OVER  THIS  'ERE 
DON'T  WHIP  'IM  "E  DON'T  GET  ON  wiv  IT,  AND  IP  I 


able  to  see  the  woods  for  the  officials. 
Lord  CRAWFORD  replied  that  short  views 
were  no  use  in  arboriculture  and  ad- 
vised the  prophet  of  clear  thinking  to 
procure  "  a  mental  telescope." 

Tuesday,  July  8th. — The  Housing 
Bill  had  a  rather  rough  passage  in 
Committee,  and  tho  LORD  CHANCELLOR 
was  obliged  to  accept  several  amend- 
ments, including  one  (moved  by  Lord 
NORTHBROOK)  which  he  confessed  him- 
self unable  to  construe.  But  he  paid 
no  attention  to  Lord  SYDENHAM'S  sug- 
gestion that  the  Government  should 
appeal  to  the  Bricklayers'  Union  to 
abrogate  the  rule  which  forbids  a  man 
to  lay  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty 
bricks  a  day — for  the  very  good  reason, 
no  doubt,  that  if  such  an  appeal  had 
any  chance  of  success  the  Bill  would 
not  be  necessary. 

An  avoidance  of  anything  like  over- 
statement is  a  characteristic  of  Mr. 


I  IAUMSWOHTH'S  Ministerial  stylo.  Thus 
when  asked  whether  a  Ukrainian  leader 
called  GRKIOHIKFF  had  conducted  pog- 
roms against  tho  Jews  in  Houth  Russia, 
and  in  many  places  wiped  out  the 
whole  Hebrew  population,  the  utmost 
that  he  would  permit  himself  to  say 
was  that  GRIGOHIKKF  was  reported  to 
be  "strongly  anti-Jewish  in  his  sym- 
pathies." 

Mr.  SWAN  is  justly  proud  at  having 
elicited  from  the  CHANCT.U.OII  OP  THE 
HxciiEQi'KU  a  statement  that  Victory 
Bonds  now  purchased  will  be  imme- 
diately available  for  the  payment  of 
death-duties,  but  nevertheless  int 
I  am  credibly  informed,  to  resist  as  long 
as  possible  tho  temptation  to  make  a 
song  about  it. 

The  Transport  Bill  com- 
pleted its  Report  Stage,  but 
not  without  further  attrition. 
Mr.  EAWLINSON  and  Mr. MAR- 
RIOTT combined  in  moving 
that  the  Minister-Designate 
should  have  only  one  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  instead  of 
two.  Only  a  very  powerful 
cause  could  on  the  second 
day  of  the  University  match 
bring  Cambridge  University 
and  Oxford  City  into  the  same 
camp ;  and  although  for  ot 
time  the  SOLICITOR-GENERAL 
put  up  a  stout  resistance  he 
was  ultimately  obliged  to 
send  for  his  LEADER,  who, 
on  seeing  the  forces  arrayed 
against  him,  surrendered  at 
discretion,  took  the  Whips 
off  and  so  saved  the  Govern- 
ment from  another  defeat. 

On  the  Finance  Bill  Sir 
DONALD  MACLEAN  did  his 
best  to  induce  theCoalitionist 
Free  Traders  to  defeat  tho 
Preference  proposals,  or  at  least  to 
limit  their  operation  to  September  30th, 
when  the  Government  are  pledged  to 
produce  their  whole  fiscal  policy.  But 
he  met  with  no  success.  Mr.  CHAMBER- 
LAIN stoutly  resisted  this  attempt  to 
destroy  at  the  outset  his  modest  monu- 
ment of  filial  affection,  and  adroitly 
reminded  the  "wobblers"  that  it  was 
Mr.  McKENNA,  a  prophet  of  their  own, 
who  had  imposed  tho  duties  enabling 
the  Preference  to  be  given. 

Wednesday,  July  9th.— JENNY  GEDDES 
flinging  her  stool  at  the  Dean's  head 
in  the  High  Kirk  of  St.  Giles  can 
hardly  have  created  more  widespread 
consternation  than  did  AUCKLAND  of 
tho  same  ilk  when  ho  broke  tho  repose 
of  an  unusually  dreary  Question-time 
with  tho  announcement  that  on  the 
16th  inst.  the  price  of  coal  would  be 
raised  six  shillings  a  ton.  The  fat  was 
in  tho  fire  at  once.  The  miners'  ropre- 
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sonlatives  saw  in  the  increase  which 
the  Minister  had  definitely  ascribed  to 
the  consequences  of  the  SANKKY  award, 
a  covert  blow  at  their  policy  of  Nation- 
alisation, and  clamoured  for  a  new 
Commission  to  investigate  the  causes  ol 
the  reduced  output.  This  idea  did  not 
lind  much  favour.  "Bar  Bolshevists, 
boomed  "Boanerges"  STANTON.  "  Have 
no  economic  freaks!"  squeaked  Mr. 
MACQUISTEN.  And  Mr.  BONAR  LAW 
thought  a  Commission  was  superfluous, 
since  no  amount  of  discussion  would 
alter  the  facts.  The  country  lias  got  to 
!  pay  the  miners'  wages  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  it  is  fairer  and  certainly 
more  conducive  to  economy  that  the 
cost  should  fall  upon  the  consumer  than 
upon  the  tax-payer. 

The  few  Members  who  remained 
in  the  House  for  the  resumed  debate 
upon  Preference  were  rewarded  by  an 
entertaining  speech  from  Commander 
KENWORTHY.  Before  the  War,  it  seems, 
he  was  an  ardent  Preferentialist,  but  be 
has  been  converted  from  the  error  of  his 
ways  by  conversations  with  Colonial 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who,  according  to 
him,  never  talked  about  Tariffs — this 
does  not  surprise  me — but  were  elo- 
quent upon  "  the  future  organisation  of 
the  world,  the  founding  of  a  common- 
wealth of  all  people."  This  does  sur- 
prise me,  since  it  is  not  the  experience 
of  others  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
conversing  with  these  gallant  fellows. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  Commander's 
companions  could  have  been  indulging 
in  the  favourite  Colonial  pastime  of 
"leg-pulling"  ? 

One  or  two  Coalitionists  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  Government,  but  the 
majority  held  firm,  and  enabled  Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN  to  extend  his  Preference 
not  only  to  the  existing  Dominions  and 
Dependencies  but  also  to  any  "  man- 
dated territories" — hideous  term!  — 
which  the  League  of  Nations  may  see 
tit  to  entrust  to  us. 

Thursday,  July  10th. — Although  the 
so-called  Enabling  Bill  passed  through 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
New  Eeformation  is  not  likely  to  begin 
just  yet.  The  measure  has  still  to  ob- 
tain the  approval  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  if  it 
survives  these  ordeals  will  only  enable 
the  Church  to  legislate  for  herself  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  these 
conditions  Church  reform  is  not  likely 
to  exceed  the  speed-limit,  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  His  Grace  of  CANTER- 
BURY figuring  in  the  role  of  JEHU. 

On  theThird  Eeading  of  the  Transport 
Bill  Sir  ERIC  GEDDEH  made  a  praise 
worthy  effort  to  live  up  to  Mr.  BONAR 
LAW'S  recent  description  of  him  as  "one 


of  the  most  modest  men  1  know."  You 
would  think  to  listen  to  him  that  he  posi- 
tively enjoyed  the  network  of  advisory 
committees  in  which  the  Lilliputians 
had  attempted  to  enmesh  him.  As  for 
the  roads,  to  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  an  enemy,  he  was  so  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  their  construction  and  so 
lyrical  in  description  of  their  infinite 
possibilities  that  Mr.  JOYNSON- HICKS 
beamed  with  satisfaction.  And  the 
climax  was  reached  when,  in  announc- 
ing the  proposed  personnel  of  the  new 
Ministry,  he  revealed  the  fact  that,  with 
a  moderation  that  astonished  the  House 
no  less  than  himself,  he  had  included 
in  it  only  two  officials  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway. 

Only  the    National    Party  still   re- 
mafhed  obdurate.  Sir  RICHARD  COOPER, 


Mr.  Reginald  Mcllen.  "AND  TO  THINK  ;,• 

ABE   THE    FRUITS    OF   ,1/1'    LAST   SITTING  !  " 

its  "  odd  file,"  saw  nationalisation  in 
every  line  of  the  Bill,  and  moved  its 
rejection.  He  was  nobly  supported  by 
General  PAGE  CROFT,  and  insisted  upon 
challenging  a  division.  The  gallant 
pair  were  duly  named  as  tellers.  But, 
like  the  Needy  Knife-grinder,  they  had 
"  none  to  tell,  Sir,"  and  the  Third  Read- 
ing was  carried  by  245  to  0. 

.Business  done  (as  Toby,  M.F.,  used 
to  say). — The  National  Party's. 


"The  colossal  Diplodocus  Coeruejii  iu  the 
South  Kensington  Natural  History  Museum.'' 
Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

What  a  judgment  on  Mr.  ANDREW 
CARNEGIE,  who  presented  the  Diplodo- 
cus and  is  an  enthusiast  for  phonetic 
spelling. 

"  Marshals  Foch,  Joffre  and  Petaiu  are  to 
lead  a  victory  march  through  Paris  on  July  14. 
Windows  in  the  Champs  d'Elysees,  from  which 
to  view  the  scene,  are  being  let  at  prices 
ranging  from  £80  to  £400. 

The  price  of  bricks  has  now  risen  to  about 
Hd.  each." — Yorkshire  Paper. 

It  looks  as  if  they  expected  some 
strangers  in  the  procession. 


IF   FLOWERS   COULD   WALK. 

[F  flowers  could  walk  about,  I  know 
Daintily,  daintily  they  would  go; 
To  and  fro  along  the  grass 
Prettily,  prettily  smile  and  pass. 

L  know  that  they  would  meet  and  talk 
[n  coloured  groups  along  the  walk, 
And,  ladylike,  with  perfect  ease 
Bow  low  to  every  passing  breexe. 

I  see  them  move  and  set  afloat 
Their  clouds  of  perfumed  petticoat 
And  chide  with  aromatic  kiss 
The  baby  buds  that  walk  amiss. 

I  almost  see  them  turn  about 
And  spread  their  scented  sunshades  out, 
Dr  pause  and,  laughing,  lean  as  one 
With  jewelled  smiles  toward  the  sun. 

But  when  the  evening  star  hung  low 
Above  the  sunset's  fading  glow, 
Back  to  the  borders,  light  as  air, 
Like  drifting  rainbows  they  'd  repair. 

And  then  a  perfumed  prayer  they  'i 
And  fold  their  fragrant  frocks  away, 
And  go  to  sleep  like  "  my  son  John, ' 
Keeping  their  green  silk  stockings  on. 


"Cook  (experienced),  active,  temporal 
length  of  time  ;  well  up  in  sauce,  fruit-b-  : 
break-making." — Scottish  Paper. 

We  fear  her  sauce  and  shall  give  her 
a  miss  in  baulk. 


•  The  honeymoon  is  being  enjoyed  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  the  bridegroom  leaving  iu  a 
costume  of  fawn  amethyst,  Georgette  hat, 
trimmed  with  silver,  flowers  and  braid." 

Local  l'n: 

It  is  supposed  that  he  wished  to  avoid 
attention.    '. 

From  a  draper's  advertisement: — 
"A  Collection  of  Personally-created 

I-TU   (JAKMEST8 

of  particular  interest  to  buyers  of  Hijjh-tla- 
Furs  now  offered  at  Summer  Prices." 

At  last  we  know  the  meaning  of  the 
announcement  so  often  seen  in  furriers' 
windows,  "Ladies'  Own   Skins 
Up." 

"How  iiiK  i-5i;.siM-;s»  GJIIL  CAN 

A  series  of  articles  of  great  value  to  tin 
ness   girl  has  been  specially  written  for  ilu' 

Daily  -    -   by   Dr. ,    O.B.E.,   tin:   rti- 

tinguished  lady  surgeon. 

Embracing  rowing,  walking,  gymuasi 
rises,  dancing,  the  artii-lcs  will  appear  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  &u,ys."—Kreniiig  Paper. 
We   understand   that   the   compositor 
who  refrained  from  putting  a  comma 
after  "embracing"  has  been  rewarded 
for  his  self-control. 


There  was  a  fair  lady  of  Sheeu 
Who  dyed  her  blond  cha-elui- 
But  she  got  into  print, 
Not  by  means  of  her  tint, 
But  by  calling  a  Bishop  "old  bean. 
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PEACE  SUNDAY  IN  IHE  PAEK. 


A    FORCED    SALE. 

V pi  node  of  the  ijii'nt  Furniture 

famine.) 

IT  was  finding  the  table  in  the  batli- 
join  that  gave  mo  the  idea. 
"  Prudence,"  I  said,    "  why  is   that 
iblo  in  the  bathroom  ?  " 
11 1  've  been  spring-cleaning  the  flat," 
iid    Prudence,    as    though    that    ex- 
iiined  everything. 

I  know,''  1  said;  "but  now  there's 
ro  for  me  to  dry  myself  unless  I 
and  on  the  table,  and  then  I  should 
imp  my  head  against  ihe  eoiling  and 
•ing  the  Postlethwaites  through.   You 
low  what  these  ceilings  are." 
"  Wo  'vo  never  n-ally  had  room  for  the 
retched  thing,"  remarked  Prudence, 
id  then  1  had  my  idea. 
"  Wo  '11  sell  it,"  I  said  ;  "  furniture  is 
Hy  scarce  just  now  and  fetching 
ndous  prices." 

"  Splendid  !  "  said  Prudence.  '•  1  've 
I  en  wanting  some  new  silk  stockings." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  already  ear- 
urkod  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  for  the 
irchuse  of  pyjamas;  In;!  a  husband 
tould  not  be  selfish. 


Next  week  the  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  The  Hampstead 
Harbinger: — 

Foil  BALE.— A  Table,  kitchen  top,  dining- 
room  legs;  30s.  to  good  home.— Apply  7, 
Pcachblossoin  Mansions,  West  Hampstead, 
between  0  and  f,  on  the  '29th  inst. 


While  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  inst.  Pru- 
dence suddenly  said : 

"  Can  you  hear  that  noise,  Joseph  ?  " 

"  Now  you  come  to  mention  it,"  I 
replied,  "  I  can  hear  a  kind  of  murmur. 
It  sounds,"  I  added  dreamily,  "like  the 
voice  of  the  sea."  1  have  a  touch  of 
the  poet  in  my  composition  and  often 
throw  oil  little  lyrics  in  iny  spare  time. 

"  It  sounds  to  me  like  a  strike- 
meeting,"  said  Prudence. 

I  went  to  the  window  arid  looked  out. 
At  the  entrance  to  Peachblossoni  Man- 
sions stood  a  large  crowd  ga/ing  up- 
wards with  anxious  expectant  faces.  I 
called  Prudence  to  the  window. 

"Good  heavens,  said  she,  "what 
on  earth  has  happened'.'  ' 

"Prudence,"  I  said  solemnly,  "there 
lias  been  a  murder  at  Peachblossom 


Mansions,  and  these  people  have  come 
to  visit  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Wo 
shall  be  famous  at  last ;  our  portraits 
will  appear  in  The  Daily  Snap:'  '  Mr. 
audMrs.  Joseph  Simpkinson,  who  heard 
the  dying  screams  of  the  victim.'  By 
the  way,  did  you  hear  anything  last 
night?" 

"  I  heard  souwtliiiiij,"  said  Prudence, 
"  but  I  thought  it  was  cats." 

"What  you  thought,"  I  said  judi- 
cially, "  is  not  evidence.  You  must  be 
more  precise  in  the  witness-box." 

"And  it's  time,"  said  Prudence  in- 
consequently,  "  that  you  were  oil  to 
the  City." 

I  put  on  mv  hat  and  gloves,  kissed 
Prudence,  went  to  the  front-door  and 
opened  it.  Without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing a  large  female  of  menacing  aspect 
shot  over  the  threshold,  struck  me 
amidships  and  felled  me  to  the  ground. 
I  rose  stiffly  and  saw  that  slio  had 
been  impelled  by  the  weight  of  a  large 
crowd  behind  her. 

"  Madam,''  I  said,  "  there  is  some 
mistake  ;  this  is  not  the  scene  of  the 
Miunler." 

•   I  saw  you  first, "she  said  truculently. 
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"  I  know,"  I  murmured,  rubbing  my 
ihun aged  salient,  "  but — 

"  Where  's  that  table  ?  I  want  that 
table  !  "  she  went  on. 

A  hoarse  shout  of  protest  rose  from 
the  crowd,  which  now  filled  the  hall. 

"  If  you  would  wait  a  moment " 

I  began. 

"  Sammy  !  "  she  shouted. 

"  Coming,  motlier,"  said  a  gruff 
voice.  I  heard  the  sound  of  groans 
and  muffled  cries  of  pain  proceeding 
from  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  female,  her  grim 
face  relaxing  for  a  moment,  "  'eayy- 
weight  champion  of  Cannin'  Town." 

The  groans  sounded  nearer,  and  sud- 
denly a  burly  unshaven  man  of  repul- 
sive aspect  emerged  and  stood  beside 
her.  The  family  likeness  was  most 
striking. 

"  Wot  abaht  it.guy- 
ner?  "  he  said,  breath- 
ing heavily. 

"W'hat     about 
what?  "  1  asked. 
i  "That    table,"    he 
answered  briefly. 

I  calculated  *  .my 
chances  against  him 
and  dismissed  them  as 


slightly  rumpled  but  bright-eyed  and 
triumphant. 

"I've  got  it,"  she  said  exultingly. 

"  Got  what  ?  "  I  asked  feebly. 

"  The  money,  of  course,"  she  said. 
"  You  forgot  the  money,  you  silly  old 
thing." 

I  looked  at  her  reproachfully. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  said, 
"  that  you,  a  frail  woman,  have  tackled 
the  heavy-weight  champion  of  Canning 
Town  for  .a  paltry  thirty  shillings?" 

"  It  wasn't  nearly  so  bad  as  the 
Bakerloo,"  said  Prudence  cheerfully. 

WAR'S   AFTERMATH. 

IN  the  old  days  I  was  not  thought 
much  of  as  a  cricketer.'  When  I  was 
allowed  to  play  at  all,  I  went  in  ninth 
wicket  (unless  we  were  one  man  short, 


negligible.  The  main 
thing  seemed  to  be  to 
get  rid  of  the  table ; 
tjhat  gone  there  was 
some  hope  that  we 
should  escape  with 
our  lives. 

I  "It's  in  here,"  I 
said,  pointing  to  the 
bathroom. 

:  Closely  followed  by 
the  vanguard  of  the 
crowd,  Sammy  plunged  into  the  bath- 
room and  reappeared  holding  the  table 
above  his  head. 

"Table's  sold,"  he  roared  in  a  huge 
voice,  and  then,  ably  seconded  by  his 
parent,  commenced  to  fight  his  way 
towards  the  door.  After  a  superhuman 
struggle  he  won  through,  and  the  crowd, 
inflamed  by  the  sight  of  the  table, 
followed  him  out.  I  shut  the  front- 
door, staggered  back  into  the  dining- 
room  and  collapsed  on  the  settee. 

"Prudence,"  I  called  hoarsely,  imag- 
ining that  she  must  be  hiding  under 
the  bed,  " Prudence !  " 

There  was  no  answer.  A  terrible 
thought  flashed  into  my  mind.  What 
if  there  had  been  a  murder  in  Peach- 
blossom  Mansions?  I  leapt  up  and 
searched  frantically  through  our  little 
flat.  Prudence  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Then  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"They  are  bringing  her  back,"  I 
shuddered.  Then,  pulling  myself  to- 
gether, I  went  to  the  door  and  flun" 
it  open.  Outside  stood  Prudence! 


i 


THE  DEMOBBED   HOKSE. 
THE  BOX  SCOUT  HAPPENED  TO  SOUND  THE  "  CHA11OE. 


when  I  went  in  eighth).  I  was  one  of 
those  fellows  who  go  on  to  bowl  after 
the  wicket-keeper  has  taken  off  his  pads 
to  have  a  try.  I  was  usually  put  at 
square  leg  when  the  off-theory  man  was 
bowling,  and  long  stop  to  the  slow  stuff. 

Now  I  go  on  to  bowl  first. 

There  has  been  a  war.  I  have  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  ball. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Our  op- 
ponents had  scored  850  for  none. 
Most  of  our  side  had  been  carried  into 
the  pavilion  in  a  fainting  condition.  It 
was  very  hot.  There  came  a  time 
when  the  last  bowler  struck.  He  said 
his  union  would  not  let  him  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Then  it  was  that  our  skipper,  in  his 
coign  of  vantage  on  the  pavilion  balcony, 
had  a  brain-wave.  He  put  me  on  to 
bowl  by  megaphone. 

I  was  as  fresh  as  paint.  I  had  been 
employed  all  day  in  receiving  the  ball 
from  the  spectators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boundary,  and  returning  it  to  the 
bowler. 


I  went  on  to  bowl.  My  first  ball  hi 
the  umpire  at  my  end.  He  woke  uj 
yawning  and  stretched  out  his  arms  t< 
their  full  extent.  My  next  ball  fel 
within  reach  of  the  batsman.  It  was  ; 
slow  half-volley.  Up,  up  it  soared  in : 
beautiful  paraholic  curve.  I  watchei 
it  sleepily.  It  reminded  me  of  the  dea. 
old  howitzer  I  used  to  play  with  "ou; 
there."  It  looked  as  if  it  would  neve 
come  down.  But  it  did — in  the  nexi 
field  but  one. 

It  was  then  that  I  found  mysel 
murmuring :  "  If  the  shoot  is  to  be  ; 
success,  I  must  put  on  elevation  for  in- 
next  shot." 

It  landed  (without  any  assistanc 
from  the  batsman)  full  pitch  on  tli 
pavilion  balcony.  The  captain  bega 
to  get  nervous,  and  tried  to  take  mod 
by  megaphone.  The  umpire  at  my  en 
seemed  quite  kee 
about  it,  but  tli 
square  leg  one  objeel 
ed,  and  said  I  mus 
finish  my  over. 

I  depressed  consid 
erably  for  my  nex 
shot.  The  ball'hit  in- 
left  toe  (full  pitch)  am 
ricochetted  toward 
the  batsman.  No  on> 
knows  what  liappenw 
to  it  after  that. 

However,  theygav. 
me  a  now  ball,  and 
was  satisfied.    I  ha< 
bracketed. 

The  next  delivery 
prepared  with  consid 
erable  care.  I  had  n< 
intention  of  discharg 
ing  it  until  I  had  pro 
ducod  pencil  and  paper  and  worked  i 
out  to  a  nicety.  Then  I  ran  up  to  th< 
crease  and  swung  my  arm.  In  an  al 
most  inappreciable  space  of  time  thi 
ball  had  vanished  completely.  The  um 
pire  signalled  a  wide. 

After  waiting  in  silence  for  a  shor 
time  he  produced  another  new  bal 
from  his  pocket  and  ordered  me  to  pro 
ceed.  I  argued  the  point.  I  said  tha 
we  hadn't  seen  the  last  of  the  previou: 
ball ;  that  its  muzzle  velocity  was  si: 
thousand  feet  per  second,  and  its  eleva 
tion  (as  measured  by  my  pocket-clino 
meter)  eight-nine  degrees  fiveeigh 
minutes;  that  by  all  the  brightest  am 
best  of  the  laws  of  gravity  it  was  bouni 
to  come  down  somewhere;  that  if  In 
would  not  believe  me  he  must  at  leas 
take  the  testimony  of  so  eminent  ; 
physicist  .as  Sir  ISAAC  NEWTON  ;  that  i 
lie  would  only  condescend  to  look  at  it . 
had  a  copy  of  the  Principia  in  mypocke 
and  could,  I  thought,  convince  him 
that,  failing  that,  I  had  a  crate  of  i 
tables  in  the  pavilion. 
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"MY   DEAH,    CONGBATULATIONS  I      HOW  DELIGHTFUL!      I  *VE  JUST  HEARD   YOUB   BOY  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  THE   L.B.W.  I  " 


i"hen  I  found  him  adamant  I  ap- 

>''!   to   the  batsman.     I   explained 

a  projectile  with  a  muzzle  velocity 

is  thousand  feet  per  second  would 

;u  the  eartli  at  a  very  similar  pace ; 

I  didn't  want  to  frighten  him,  but 

*1  the  range  to  a  nicety — it   was 

aty-two  yards,  no  feet  and  no  inches 

peak  of;  that  I  was  very  sorry,  but 

'-•n't  at  all  sure  that  I  wasn't  a 

i  out  in  my  calculations,  and  I  might 

j  worked  on  a  basis  of  twenty-one 

i>;  that  I  had  forgotten  to  allow 

drift,  which,  as  doubtless  he  was 

1  o,  was  not  negligible  when  the  ball 

new.   In  short,  I  exhorted  him  not 

lace  the  onus  of  manslaughter  upon 

liut  to  leave  immediately. 

e  left.    In  fact,  they  all  left. 

iey  had  not,  however,  gone  very 

.icforo  a  sharp  exclamation  from  me 

e  them  all  turn  round  again  (I  had 

•  to  inspect  the  batsman's  wicket). 

"  I  cried,     "it's  an  O.K.!" 

!1  looked  towards  the  wicket, 

perceived  that  though  both  the  leg 

•off-stumps  remained  in  situ,  the 

He  one  had  completely  vanished. 

Qoring  the  risk,  they  rushed  back 

;  spot.     Sure  enough  it  was  just 

said.    There  was  no  trace  what- 

ot  the  middle  stump. 


"  Umpire,"  I  said  in  clear  ringing 
tones,  "  how  is  that  ?  " 

The  man  was  shaken  to  the  core. 
Tears  of  emotion  quivered  on  his  eye- 
lashes. He  raised  his  arm  impres- 
sively. 

"Out !  "  he  replied. 

When  I  had  a  moment  to  myself  I 
took  the  stump  out  of  my  trouser  leg 
and  concealed  it  behind  the  lockers  in 
the  changing  room.  The  ball  I  kept  as 
a  souvenir. 

Bryan  O'Lynn— New  Style. 

Bryan  O'Lynn  wished  to  buy  some 
new  boots 

And  replenish  his  wardrobe  with  twelve- 
guinea  suits, 

But  having  exhausted  his  balance  at 
COUTTS 

He  has  gone  to  the  woods,  where  ho 
lives  upon  roots, 

In  a  garb  that  would  scandalize  Pal- 
staff's  recruits. 


Application  received  for  a  post  in  the 
Copying  Department  of  an  Indian 
Government  office: — 

"  Hearing  that  there  is  necessity  of  some 
more  plagiarists  in  your  plagiarism  office,  I 
beg  respectfully  to  offer  myself  as  an  ap- 
prentice and  a  candidate  as  one  of  them." 


Perils  of  Mixed  Bathing. 
"  The  brido  was  given  away  by  her  bather." 
Provincial  Paper. 

"  Wanted  Lady  who  could  manage  a  Christian 
boarding-house,  or  man  and  wife." 

Church  Times. 


If  she  is  wise  she  will  choose 
boarding-house. 


the 


"  The  Note  of  the  Supremon  Council  on  the 
sinking  of  the  German  fleet  reflects  pretty 
well  the  general  feeling  here." 

Provincial  Paper. 

No  doubt  the  Council  are   supermen, 
but  why  not  spell  it  properly  ? 


"  Here  and  there  the  uniform  of  a  Rifleman, 
the  light  blue  of  the  Air  Force,  khaki  service 
dress  or  the  darker  )«jo  of  the  bArmy  Medical 
Service  struck  a  distinctive  note." 

Daily  Paper. 

We  protest  against  this  libel  upon  a 
corps  noted  for  its  intelligence. 

"The  seventh  section  deals  with  responsi- 
bilities and  punishment  and  provides  for  the 
trial  of  the  ex-Emperor  Wilson." 

Shanghai  Times. 

China  seems  to  be  labouring  under  a 
misapprehension,  which  may  account 
for  her  withdrawal  from  tho  Peace 
Conference. 
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PENSIONEERIIMG. 

SINCE  I  became  tho  unwilling  recipi- 

presented  mo  with  a  hectographed  form, 
on  which  my  name  was  mis-spelt  in 
one  of  the  many  ways  that  a  life  of 

f.lirpo  vpn.rc  in  flip,  fivmv  hfl.fl  a.f.fiiirtf.nmp/l 

Now 
not  "se 
should 

[JULY  16,  191<; 

Nowmy  point  is  this.   Had  my  bic\ 
't  "  seized  "  (some  object  unknowr 
should  have  had  no  limp  and  con 

.    .  .  quently  no  pension.     (I  know  that 

obus,  some  two  years  ago,  I  have  ac-   me  to  recognise  at  sight,  instructed  me   income-tax  will   probably  havp. 

,       .   .  1  •»      >  1     «  I  -I  1  11  i  _  J_f_il__!Al_A_  _.i_'__'l'J  •  T  .   |  1-11.  '.         ' 

raised  another  shilling  to  pay  for  it  I 
even  then  I  hope  to  be  the  gainer).' 
course  my  right  to  the  pension  is  i 
questionable,  but  still  I  think  the  put 
should  know  how  I  came  by  it. 


quired  the  board  habit,  developed  along 
strictly  medical  lines.  Therefore  i  was 
not  unduly  surprised  the  other  day  to 
receive  a  neatly  typed  but  illegibly 
signed  missive  summoning  me  to  one 
of  those  orgies  which  seem  to  form  so 
integral  a  part  of  my  official  life. 

This  document,  however,  departed 
from  its  customary  form  in  so  far  as  it 
hinted  that  a  period  was  about  to  be 
put  to  my  term  of  service,  and  that,  if 
I  could  show  myself  to  be  suitably  de- 
crepit, a  pension  might  be  arranged. 

Had  this  invitation  found  me  still  in 
the  state  of  disrepair  from  which  I  was 
suffering  some  eighteen  mouths  earlier 
all  would  have  been  well.  But  Time 
the  Healer,  assisted  by  professional 
masseurs,  has  done  his  work  so  effectu- 
ally that  my  step,  which  was  at  one 
time  unsteady  to  the  verge  of  syncopa- 
tion, is  now  as  firm  as  an  army  cook's 
souffle1. 

It  was  in  a  penurious  spirit,  there- 
fore, that  I  decided  to  ride  to  London 
rather  than  pay  the  first-class  fare  for 
a  third-class  train  service.  Accordingly, 
on  the  cessation  of  niy  labours  of  that 
day,  I  set  out  on  my  two-and-three- 
quarters  h.p.  (hen  power)  motor-bicycle 
to  ride  to  London.  Whether  it  was 
the  fierceness  of  the  sun  or  the  fiery 
temperament  of  my  mount  I  know  not, 
but  hardly  had  I  traversed  four  miles 
ere  she  gave  a  heart-rending  sob  and 
ceased. 

Of  her  exact  ailment  I  am  unaware, 
but  I  am  informed  by  those  instructed 
in  such  matters  that  she  had  "seized"; 
what  she  had  seized  I  could  not  deter- 
mine, but  certainly  it  was  not  the  bit 
between  her  teeth.  However,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  the 
effect  was  that  I  had  to  furnish  the 


to  report  forthwith  to  a  certain  military 
hospital  the  other  side  of  London,  men- 
tioning at  the  same  time  that,  unless 
careful  treatment  was  rneted  out  to  it, 
the  door  had  a  tendency  to  slain  on 
closing. 

Nothing  daunted  and  with  a  well-de- 
veloped limp  I  proceeded  as  instructed 
to  the  hospital.  There  I  found  the  larger 
part  of  the  British  Army  assembled  on 
a  similar  mission.  After  an  hour's  wait 
I  was  provided  with  some  forms  to  fill 
in,  for  the  edification  of  the  Medical 
Officer.  Amongst  other  questions  was 
the  following:  "  What  in  your  opinion 
was  the  cause  of  your  disablement?  " 

I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  a  Ger- 
man high  velocity  shell  fired  with  malice 
aforethought  was  the  cause,  adding  a 
footnote  to  the  effect  that  I  was  not 
bigoted,  however,  but  prepared  to  be 
convinced  on  suitable  evidence  that  it 
might  have  been  the  doctors  who 
operated,  or  rather  excavated,  after  the 
event. 


After  another  wait 
hours,   during  which 


of  three  or  four 
tho   rest   of  the 


means  of  locomotion  for  myself,  for  my 
so-called  mount  and  for  some  hundred- 
weight of  baggage  over  another  four 
miles,  back  to  the  starting-point  of  my 
endeavour,  in  an  atmosphere  so  close  as 
to  he  almost  adjacent. 

Between  the  anecdote  and  my  text 
the  connection  may  not  at  first  be 
evident,  but  all  will  be  clear  when  I  ex- 
plain that  by  the  end  I  had  recovered 
my  long-lost  limp. 

I  eventually  reached  my  destination 
by  train  and  punctually  the  next  morn- 
ing reported  as  instructed.  After  I  had 
waited  about  an  hour  in  the  ante-room 
and  read  all  the  files  marked  "  Secret 
and  Confidential"  which  littered  the 
table  therein,  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies arrived.  He  took,  I  think,  an 
instinctive  dislike  to  me,  and,  havin<* 


British  Army  arrived,  I  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Medical  Officer. 
He   promptly  gave  me  another   form 
to  fill  in,  to  show  his  authority,  and 
then  asked,   "  Whereabouts   were  you 
wounded  ?  " 
"  Left  thigh,  Sir." 
"Then  let  me  hear  your  heart." 
As  he  did  so  a  look  of  ineffable  gloom 
spread  over  his  face,  but  he  continued 
brightly,  "  Do  your  shin  bones  hurt  ?  " 
On  my  denial  of  this  soft  impeach- 
ment his  face  fell  as  low  as  a  bank  holi- 
day barometer,  but  still  he  carried  on. 
"  Do  you  limp  ?  "  he  asked. 
This  of  course  was  what  I  had  been 
waiting  for.     I  showed  him  the  limp. 
A  smile   lit   up  his  countenance  and, 
hastily  seizing  a  buff'  slip,  he  inscribed 
themysticformulaC.il  thereon,  adding 
as   an  afterthought  the  word  "two" 
in  brackets,  possibly  to  guard  against 
forgeryon  my  part ;  but  since  he  omitted 
to  place  my  name  on  the  document  and 
even  to  sign  it,  tho  precaution  seemed 
to  me  superfluous. 

This  talisman  he  ordered  me  to  bear 
forthwith  to  yet  another  office.  I  did 
so,  and  the  officer,  on  his  return  from 
lunch,  said  that  of  course  the  certifi- 
cate was  null  and  void,  but  that  be  was 
delighted  to  see  me  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  M.O.  would  eventually 
forward  him  an  official  document,  on 
the  receipt  of  which  I  should  be  de- 
mobilised and  receive  much  money  as 
a  pension. 


TRANSPOET. 

I  'vi:  had  to  move  divisions  over  Fl; 

ders, 
With  horses,  limbers,  guns  and  L 

knows  what, 

Stern  brigadiers,  divisional  command 
And  all  the  blessed  lot. 

Whole  stacks  of  grub  on  "  active  opt 

tions  " 
By  lorry  to  the  ration  -  dumps  I 

sent, 
And  learnt  by  heart  in  all  its  conju 

tions 
Tho  magic  verb  "  indent." 

I  hoped  that,  once  demobb'd,  1  'd  e\ 

more  shun 

The  tasks  I  'd  known  as  A.A.Q.M. 
But  Fate's  reserved  one  "unexpem 

portion  " 
Of  labour  still  for  mo. 

For  back  again  to  England,  home  a 

beauty 
(My  scarlet   tabs   and   cap- baud 

gone  West), 
I  'm  learning  how  domestic  transp 

duty 
Makes  child's  play  of  the  rest. 

I'd  rather  cope  with  Thomas  A.  ; 

his  kit, 
Arrange  for  troops  (tho'  times  \v 

out  of  joint), 
To  reach  with  forage,  bully-beef  a 

biscuit 
The  "  concentration  point  " 

Than  move  (it  needs  a  real  admii 

trator) 
One  belter-half  with  bags  audtrui 

for  three, 

One  son  and  heir  and  one  perambulat 
From  London  to  the  sea. 


"  On  April  -27th  .  .  .  the  wife  of  — 
son,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Sum 
Ceylon,  2nd  Lieut.,  K.F.A." — Ceylon  I'api 
The  little  pluralist ! 


"Hather  more  than   fourteen -an<l-;i-l 
jcars  ;;go  we  were  thrilled  by  tin 
and  intensity  of  a  young  Russian 
Eugcn  Tschirikoff's  '  The  Chosen  People.'  ' 
came  to  London  unheralded  by  N'clam:1..'1 
'  Daily  AV«-' 

It  was  very  encouraging  to  find  tl 
without  the  aid  of  this  famous  '/•' 
impresario  she  won  due  recognition. 
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(to  charlady,  wlio  lias  been  given  a  ticket  for  Ranelagh).  -WELL,  MRS.  BUOWN,  AND  HOW  DID  YOU  ENJOY  IT?" 
( 'harlady.  "  OH,  MUM,  IT  WAS  FINE  I    BUT,  LOU,  TUB  DRESSES  1    I  WOBE  MY  BROWN  VELVETEEN  SKIRT  AND  WHITE  SILK  BLOCSE, 

AN  JIK   BLUE   HAT  WITH   ORAPE8   IN,  AND   TUB  TUSSOBB  BILK  COAT  WHAT  I  BOUGHT  FROM   MY   SISTER  LAST  YEAR  FOR  A  SOVEREIGN — AND 

I  WASN'T  JN  IT." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
1  \v.\s  delighted  to  greet  yet  a  third  of  those  happy  little 
hill-top  books  in  which  MILDRED  ALDBICH  so  engagingly 
details  for  us  her  experiences,  pleasant  and  otherwise,  as 
an  American  householder  hehind  the  Western  front.  The 
sight  of  it  was  like  that  of  a  friendly  face;  interesting  also 
to  find  upon  the  cover  a  charming  drawing  of  the  house 
and  garden  (showing,  as  the  history  books  say,  "  cah- 

cultivated  at  period  "),  ahout  which  I  now  share  with 
the  author  so  many  genial  memories.  Incidentally,  a  pity 
that  this  admirable  illustration  has  been  confined  to  the 
precarious  existence  of  a  paper  wrapper ;  it  is  in  every  way 
deserving  of  reproduction  within  covers,  particularly  since, 
as  a  note  informs  us,  the  censorship  regulations  have  held 
up  the  photographs  that  wore  to  have  figured  there.  As 
for  the  writing,  that  is  as  brave  and  humorously  observ- 

;  over;  though,  even  for  this  courageous  and  witty 
liuiy,  the  hopes-deferred  of  '17  and  the  trials  of  early  '18 
wore  obviously  not  without  their  effect.  The  record  stops, 
to  my  disappointment,  in  August  of  last  year,  at  a  time 

though  the  light  was  hourly  growing,  no  one  yet  knew 

i<;ar  we  were  to  the   full   sunrise   of   victory.     The 


remedy,  of  course,  is  obvious,  and  I  trust  that  the  writer 
will  soon  see  her  way  to  a  fourth  volume  that  shall  include 
the  released  photographs  and  tell  us  how  reward  came  to 
the  watchers  on  the  hill-top.  Meantime  (I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  tell  you)  the  title,  significant  enough,  of  the 
present  instalment  is  The  Peak  of  the  Load  (CONSTABLE). 
"  When  found  make  a  note  of." 


The  only  prejudiced  thing  in  Mr.  REELING'S  little  book 
on  Bolshevism  (HODDEB)  is  the  lurid  picture  on  the  wrapper 
of  a  tarantula  with  the  head  of  LENIN  (or  is  it  TROTSKY  ?) 
for  a  body.  This  is  an  error  of  judgment,  as  the  value  of 
the  book  is  its  sobriety  and  tolerance,  and  it  would  be  most 
profitably  read,  not  by  the  conservative-minded,  but  rather 
by  the  wrong-headed  stalwarts  of  the  extreme  Left,  who 
have,  lani  afraid,  rather  cold-shouldered  our  author  because 
he  couldn't  prophesy  smooth  things  about  the  Bolshevist 
regime.  Mr.  KEELING  is  a  trade-unionist  who  has  lived  as 
a  workman  in  Russia  since  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
War,  and  was  actually,  before  his  escape,  employe.]  in  the 
Education  Office  of  the  Bolshevist  Government.  He  testi- 
fies that,  whatever  he  the  idealistic  basis  of  Bolshevism;  as 
a  creed  to  free  humanity,  in  fact  it  is  the  most  damnable 
tyranny,  using  naked  terrorism  and  complete  suppression 
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of  free  speech  as  the  only  means  of  continuing  in  power, 
and  putting  its  detailed  administration  in  the  hands  of  axe- 
grinding  and  axe-wielding  scoundrels  of  the  very  worst 
type.  Mr.  KEELING  hoped  that  his  fellow-workmen  in 
England  might  be  glad  to  listen  to  his  first-hand  account 
of  the  misery  in  which  Kussian  working  men  who  do  not 
happen  to  belong  to  the  Bed  Army  are  at  present  living ; 
but  he  has  found  an  England  divided  into  two  camps  or 
schools  of  prejudice,  one  holding  that  a  Bolshevist  can  do 
and  mean  no  right  (and  that  every  malcontent  is  a  Bol- 
shevist);  the  other  that  a  greedy  capitalism  has  frankly 
invented  the  legend  of  the  Red  tyranny.  Not  much  of  an 
audience  for  a  man  who  has  a  short  truthful  story  to  tell 
for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Messrs.  ARCHIBALD  HURD  and  H.  H.  BASHFOED  claim 
|  that  Sons  of  Admiralty  (CONSTABLE)  is  the  "first  attempt 
to  give  in  narrative  form  a  reasonably  complete  and  con- 
secutive history  of  the  naval  war."  Furthermore  they 
have  tried  to  show  that 
the  "spirit of  admiralty" 
has  never  shone  with 
greater  splendour  in  our 
race  than  during  the  last 
few  years.  Temperate 
enthusiasms,  combined 
with  knowledge  and 
sound  judgment  of  naval 
affairs,  are  obviously 
needed  for  sucli  a  task 
as  this,  and  the  fact  that 
the  authors  have  been 
successful  in  their  at- 
tempt, is  due  partly,  at 
any  rate,  to  their  refusal 
to  gloat  over  our  vic- 
tories or  to  shy  away 
from  the  one  or  two  in- 
cidents over  which  we 
had  no  reason  to  rejoice. 
Except  on  what  must  be 
called  the  political  side 
I  cannot  say  that  those 
who  are  already  primed 
with  specialists'  accounts  of  various  phases  of  the  War 
will  derive  much  fresh  information  from  this  book,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  absorbingly  interesting  and  can  be  com- 
mended freely  as  a  glorious  record  of  our  Navy's  part  in 
the  War.  One  may-not  alvyays  be  able  to  subscribe  to 
the  authors'  opinions  about  either  men  or  matters,  but  in 
avoiding  anything  in  the  nature  of  sensational  disclosures 
they  have  shown  an  admirable  reticence  and  have  handled 
their  task  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  it,  which  is  high  praise. 

As  a  frontispiece  to  In  the  Morning  of  Time  (HUTCHINSON) 
there  is  a  drawing  of  the  progenitor  of  all  the  villains  of 
melodrama  carrying  off  in  true  kinema  style  the  first-known 
distressful  heroine.  He  is  called  Maivg  and  she  A-ya,  and 
they  lived  in  the  epoch  of  cave-dwellings  and  Hint-headed 
spears,  of  easy  manners  and  no  irksome  complex  civilisa- 
tion. Mr.  CHARLES  G.  D.  EGBERTS,  putting  together  care- 
ful notes  from  a  bad  dream  and  a  good  museum,  has  written 
a  yarn  which,  even  without  the  note  which  the  publishers 
thoughtfully  enclosed  for  the  benefit  of  the  reviewer,  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  one  "that  depicts 
the  perils  which  surrounded  our  remote  forefathers."  This 
is  even  an  undcr-statement,  for  in  fact  so  amazingly  are  the 
perils  set  forth  that  one  has  hardly  a  moment's  respite  all 

o  way  through  from  the  most  fascinating  apprehensions, 


Editor.  "Oua  HEADERS  HAVE  LOST  THEIB  TASTE  FOB  WAR-VEUSE, 
Miss  THROSTLE.  A  LOT  OF  INK  HAS  FLOWED  UNDER  FLEET  STREET 
SINCE  1914." 


and  is  inclined  to  cry  with  A-ya,  when  by  chance  something 
does  run  away  from  and  not  towards  us,  how  delightful  it 
is  for  once  to  be  hunter  instead  of  hunted.  So  portentous 
are  the  author's  dinosaurs  and  mammoths  and  sabre-tooths 
that  one  feels  they  could  easily  brush  aside  the  centuries  to 
emerge  from  the  arena  of  his  pages  and  attack  us  innocent 
spectators.  Think,  for  just  one  instance,  of  a  dicky-bird 
twelve  feet  high  and  with  the  head  of  a  crocodile,  walking 
delicately,  intent  on  gobbling  up  mankind — it  did,  in  fact 
gobble  up  Mawg,  and  that,  as  it  happened,  most  oppor- 
tunely. The  special  point  about  the  book  is  that,  though 
we  have  in  a  way  known  it  all  before,  this  world  of  the 
fossils,  yet  in  the  form  of  a  story,  even  though  the  plot  is 
of  the  simplest,  it  has  a  new  and  strange  fascination.  A 
really  jolly  tale— of  its  sort— but  who's  for  the  simple  life? 

The  invasion  of  Welsh  fiction  continues  unabated,  though 
I  have  yet  to  find  among  the  invaders  one  whose  work 
reveals  any  conspicuous  affection  for  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

Here,    for    example,    is 
Mr.  ELLIS  LLOYD  giving 
us,  in  Scarlet,  Nest  (HOD- 
DEB    AND    STOUGHTON), 
what  one   might   call  a 
romance   of   the   Welsh 
kailyard.    Chiefly  it  con- 
cerns the  infatuation  of 
a  young  (little  ?)  minister 
for   an   alleged   operatic 
singer,     who    fascinates 
him  to  the  undoing  of 
his     ministry    and    the 
scandal    of    the    elders. 
There  is  also  a  local  far- 
mer-squire, a  rival  suitor, 
whose     emotion     con- 
strains him  to  ride  vio- 
lently about   on  an  un- 
tamable mountain  pony 
called  Megan,  and  event- 
ually to  shoot  Nest  (the 
improbable  name  of  the 
enchantress)  in  mistake 
for  her  lover.  It  is  about 
her  that  scepticism  assails  me.     I  very  willingly  admit  the 
probability  that  Mr.  LLOYD  knows  more  about  the  home-life 
of  South  Wales  than  I  do ;  in  this  spirit  I  accept  en  bloc  his 
elders,  squires,  ministers  and  other  native  products.     But  I 
am  driven  to  ask  myself  if  he  is  perhaps  a  thought  less 
trustworthy  on  the  habits  of  London  opera  singers.   Would 
they,  for  example,  even  in  the  off  season  and  on  holiday, 
give  al  fresco  recitals  on  the  harp,  or  attend  chapel  in  cos- 
tumes of  "scarlet   velvet"?'    It  all  leaves  me  with  the 
impression  that,  in  neglecting  to  send  a  photographer  to 
Cwm  Herlod,  illustrated  journalism  missed  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime.  - 

An  Imaginary  Dublin  Dialogue. 

Said  Lord  FRENCH,  "  Is  it  really  true,  Dr.  WALSH  avick, 
That  you're  seriously  thinking  of  turning  a  Bolshevik?" 
Said  the  pious  Archbishop,  "  Go  'long  wid  ye,  FRENCH  avick, 
Sure  I  never  was  more  than  a  moderate  Menshevik." 


"The  loss  to  the  State  on  the  working  of  the  railways  (o-da 
R.  Geddes]   estimated  at  £60,000,000 — which  includes  the  guarantee 
of  the  net  receipts  of  19s.  3d.  to  the  shareholders."-  -Time*. 

Considering  that  the  shareholders  were  originally  promised 
all  they  got  in  1913,  the  Government  might  have  sprung 
another  ninepence  and  made  it  even  money. 
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I '  !•  to  tlie  time  of  going  to  Press  the 
date  of  the  German  Peace  Celebrations 
had  not  been  fixed. 

*.,.* 

A  Mexican  who  arrived  in  London  on 
.Inly  1'Jth  inquired  the  reason  of  all  the 
commotion.  He  was  informed  that 
Peace  was  being  celebrated ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  efforts  of  several  sym- 
pathisers no  one  could  make  him  un- 
derstand what  Peace  really  meant. 
* ,  * 

V 

Workmen  in  many  parts  of  England 
insisted  on  working  on  Peace  Day,  says 
a  nosvs  item.  Feeling,  no  doubt,  that 
they  needed  a  little  change,  like  the 

rest  of  us.      .        ..  # 

* 

Many  dogs  seem  puzzled  by  the  fact 
that,  although    Peace   has 
been  declared,  they  still  have 
to  wear  their  muz/les. 
*  _  * 

Quite  a  sensation  was 
recently  caused  at  a  well- 
known  East  Coast  resort  by 
the  announcement  that  a 
teetotaler  claims  to  have 
i  the  sea-serpent. 

Some  alarm  was  aroused 
in  Liberal  quarters  last  week 
when  the  news  went  round 
:hat  Mr.  ASQUITH  had  been 
<;nted  to  KING  ALBEKT 
jat  the  Belgians. 
v   * 

According  to  the  Board 
if  Agriculture  the  farmers' 
greatest  need  just  now  is 
uinshine  and  plenty  of  it. 
It  is  expected  that  Sir  ERIC  GEDDES 
,vill  be  asked  to  give  the  matter  his 
earnest  attention  and  consideration. 

-'.- 

From  recent  statements  by  Sir  ED- 
.v Aid)  CARSON  we  gather  that  peace  may 
ioon  rage  in  Ireland. 

K\-ery  boy  must  be  trained  for  the 
lext  war,  says  Sir  DOUGLAS  HAIG.  A 
simple  training  manual,  containing  such 
ilementary  words  of  command  as  "  For- 
vard,  my  Provisional  Government!" 
'To  arms,  the  Volunteers!"  "Perish 
lie  Plunketts !  "  etc.,  is,  we  understand, 
ilready  in  preparation. 

"  Our  only  enemy  remains  the  British 
Umpire,"  Count  WESTARP  recently 
.ssured  the  Pan-German  party.-  That 's 
vhat  we  hope  to  remain;  but  it  would 
>e  idle  to  pretend  that  we  are  unim- 
iressed  by  the  possibility  of  becoming 
'ie  Irish-American  Empire. 
-i-  :\' 

"I  saw  my  Pekingese  dog  bite  rasp- 


berries off  the  bush  yesterday  and  eat 
them.  Surely  this  is  very  unusual  ?  " 
writes  a  correspondent  of  The  Daily 
Mail.  There  would  only  be  one  re- 
corded instance  of  it  if  he  was  our 

darling  doggie.      ,;  * 

•.• 

The  leading  lady  in  a  West-end  play 
recently  had  a  dispute  with  the  man- 
agement and  in  consequence  was  im- 
mediately dismissed.  However  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  learn  that  several 
young  ladies'in  the  cast  steppedforward 
and  offered  to  take  her  part. 


*  * 


Now  that  the  War  is  over  it  appears 
that  a  certain  music-hall  comedian,  hav- 
ing no  further  use  for  the  same,  would 
like  to  "dispose  of  the  well-known  Mess- 
up- otamian  joke,  only  been  used  a  few 
thousand  times. 


noying  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
woman  had  purchased  another  needle 

in  the  meantime.'.  ^  ,. 

*  '" 

The  danger  of  premature  burial  is 
not  great,  declares  a  Sunday  con- 
temporary. Our  view  is  that  what 
with  Peace  celebrations  and  Jaz/  music 
it  has  never  been  less. 
* , ';: 

Joseph ,  who  was  knocked  clown 

by  a  motor-car,  says  a  weekly  paper, 
is  not  out-  of  danger  yet.  He  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  doctors.  Wo  rather 
fancy  we  have  heard  that  one  before. 

v 

The  British  Empire  Union  indicates 
that  the  enemy  in  our  midst,  in  order 
to  trade,  is  already  adopting  the  name 
of  Smith.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  which  Mr.  Smith's  name  is  being 
used. 

According  to  the  news- 
papers profiteering  is  going 
on  as  badly  as  ever.  Some 
merchants  do  not  seem  to 
realise  that  there  isn't  a  war 
on  now.  ^  ,,, 
* 

The  safe  containing  four 
hundred  pounds  that  was 
lost  from  Oswestry  station 
platform  has  been  found  in 
the  Vyrnwy  river  empty. 
The  significance  of  the  dis- 
covery is  admitted  by  the 
police  in  charge  of  the  case. 


ENNUI  IN   GLOOMVILLE   CREEK. 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  FIBE-WATEB  HAS  MADE  THE  INHABITANTS  SO 
PEACEABLE  THAT  DEADHEAD  HAROLD  18  BEDUCED  TO  FIGHTING 
HIS  OWN  REFLECTION. 


A  sad  stoVy  reaches  us  from  Norfolk 
concerning  two  six-months-old  twins 
which  were  so  much  alike  that  the  poor 
mother,  whilst  bathing  them  the  other 
morning,  dried  one  of  them  twice, 
whilst  the  other  one  was  left  in  the 
bath  and  nearly  drowned. 


*  * 

* 


President  CABBANZA  has  begun  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  British  Com- 
panies in  Mexico.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  he  is  relying  for  moral  support 
on  Mr.  SMILI.IE  or  the  Irish-American 
votei  ^  ... 

*''' 

Described  by  the  police  as  a  thoroughly 
bad  case  a  boy  was  released  by  the 
Tottenham  magistrate  because  he  had 
a  pleasant  little  face.  It  appears  that 
another  aspect  of  the  case  was  not 
dealt  with  as  it  should  have  been. 
*,  * 

A  gramophone  needle  which  entered 
the  arm  of  a  Chicago  woman  some 
years  ago  has  just  emerged  from  her 
shoulder.  This,  of  course,  is  most  an- 


For  various  offences 
against  the  Bolshevists  a 
Petrograd  tailor  has  been 
sentenced  to  a  total  of  sixty- 
two  years'  imprisonment.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  a  lesson  to 
him.  #  j. 

* 

1  The  Daily  Express  points  out  that 
the  Amir  AMINULLAH  is  anxious  for 
peace.  Some  newspapers  can  never 
keep  a  secret.  ...  ... 

In  a  recent  breach-of-promise  case  ib 
was  stated  that  the  defendant,  a  farmer, 
after  postponing  marriage  with  his 
fiancee  for  twenty-four  years  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  informed  her  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  proceed  further 
with  the  matter.  To  one  of  a  less 
mercurial  temperament  the  danger  of 
not  adding  "for  the  present"  would 
have  been  manifest. 
,  ••'.'•  •-.- 

During  the  inquest  in  London  on  a 
man  supposed  to  have  been  found 
drowned  the  man  himself  entered  the 
room.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
this  constitutes  "contempt  of  court" 
or  not. 
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INSPIRATION. 

I  FIRST  met  the  Serbian  major  in  the 
spring  of  1918  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Arena,  Padua,  studying  through  opera- 
glasses  GIOTTO'S  impressions  of  a  busy 
day  in  Hell.  We  went  and  had  some 
wonderful  coffee-rums  together  in  a 
little  resort  oil'  the  Piazza  Garibaldi. 

I  met  him  again  in  the  late  spring  of 
1919  in  the  Zoo  at  Cologne,  quizzing 
a  moth  eaten  yak  through  a  tortoise- 
rimmed  monocle.  Wewentandhadsorne 
iced  beer  together  under  the  chestnut- 
trees  by  the  Ehine-side  and  talked  of 
many  tilings. 

All  about  us(it  was  Sunday)  obeseand 
perspiring  Teutons  gargled  their  liquor 
and  hiccoughed  Pros'ts  and  Mahlseits 
to  one  another,  the  ladies'  paper-under- 
clothing rustling  whenever  they  moved. 
My  Serbian  shivered.  "  Och  !  hoch  ! 
woch  !  '  The  language  of  horses  '—and 
that  is  a  libel  on  a  noble  animal,"  he 
quoted.  "Pas  jolic — hein?  Allans- 
nous."  We  strolled  down  the  riverside 
towards  the  Hohenzollern  Bridge.  A 
white  paddle- steamer  labelled  "Hinden- 
burg "  flapped  past  us  down-stream, 
laden  to  •  the  guards  with  cheering 
British  Tommies,  en  route  for  home  and 
demobilisation.  A  smart  Hun  police- 
man saluted  us  punctiliously.  Outside 
a  tall  house  the  folds  of  a  great  Union 
Jack  stirred  lazily  in  the  evening  breeze. 
Signs  of  the  times. 

"  First  the  Eomans,  then  the  Franks, 
then1  the  Austrians,  then  the  French 
again ,  then  the  Prussians,  and  now  you," 
the  Serb  commented,  nodding  his  head 
towards  the  flag.  "  Well,  I  wish  you 
could  do  something  that  none  of  the 
other  masters  have  done,  and  that  is  to 
dilute  the  jargon.  Listen  to  it  all  about 
vis.  Oh,  dreadful!  Reminds  me  of  one 
of  your  Channel  steamers." 

Then  suddenly  we  saw  her.  She  was 
threading  through  the  moving  crowd 
before  us,  accompanied  by  a  sky-blue 
officer.  She  was  petite,  she  was  pretty, 
she  was  smart,  she  was  plainly  not 
indigenous.  The  Serb  nudged  me  with 
his  elbow.  "  French,  from  the  Liaison," 
he  whispered.  "  Listen — follow."  And 
follow  we  did,  like  a  couple  of  the 
most  brazen  vieux  suiveurs,  round  the 
Bahnhof,  across  the  Dom  Platz,  half- 
way up  the  Hohestrasse,  drawn  by  the 
music  of  that  little  woman's  voice,  the 
purl  of  her  laughter  and  the  play  of  her 
fluttering  hands.  At  the  corner  of  the 
Eing  the  couple  turned  into  a  restaurant 
and  we  turned  back. 

"  Whew  1 "  whistled  the  Serb.  "  What 
a  relief!  Like  a  lark  singing  in  a 
parrot-house.  She  tinkled  and  rippled 
like  a  baby  brook,  didn't  she?  I'll 
wager  she  was  amusing,  too.  Did  you 
note  how  that  fortunate  devil  had  his 


head  bent  down  to  catch  every  word  ? 
How  his  shoulders  shook — hein?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  I.  "Yes,  they  can 
be  very  charming,  Frenchwomen." 

He  nodded.  "Charming!  There  are 
none  like  them.  I  will  tell  you  of  a 
little  episode  if  you  like.  It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  the  War,  just  after  our 
disaster.  My  battery  was  wiped  out 
and  they  gave  me  a  species  of  a  job  in 
Paris — diplomatic  work. 

"  One  morning  I  was  mooning  in  the 
Bois,  wondering  what  there  was  left  in 
life  for  a  gunner  without  guns,  when  I 
saw  a  lady  walking  in  front  of  me  with 
two  children  and  a  nurse.  A  lady  d'un 
certain  d(jc,v.onssavez;  but  oh,  my  friend, 
with  what  ankles !  All  my  life  I  had 
kept  my  eyes  about  me,  but  never  be- 
fore had  I  seen  such  a  perfect  pair. 
They  were — 

He  made  a  gesture  in  the  air  as 
though  to  describe  some  Hogarth iaa 
line  of  consummate  beauty,  failed  and 
kissed  his  fingers  piously. 

"  Like  that  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Like  that,"  said  he.     "  Exquisite." 

"For  half-an-hour  I  followed  them, 
worshipping.  Presently  she  came  to  a 
gate  and  lifted  the  latch,  and  1  realized 
that  in  a  moment  those  wonderful 
ankles  would  disappear  and  I  should 
never  see  them  again.  I  called  up  all 
niy  courage,  stepped  forward  and 
saluted. 

"  '  Madame,'  said  I, '  will  you  be  very 
gracious  to  an  old  soldier  who  has  not 
known  much  good  fortune  of  late  ?  ' 

"She  bowed,  smiling  kindly — every- 
aody,  I  think,  was  sorry  for  us  in  those 
days — and  said  she  would  do  anything 
in  her  power. 

Madame,'  said  I,  '  you  have  the 
most' perfect  pair  of  ankles  ih  the  wide 
world.  They  are  beyond  belief.  They 
are  the  most  beautiful  things  I  ever  saw. 
[mmortal  sonnets  have  been  written 
for  far,  far  less.  To-morrow  I  leave 
Paris,  go  back  to  my  people,  and  I  shall 
not  see  you  again.  But  I  have  here  in 
my  pocket  a  little  camera.  Could  you, 
ivould  you,  will  you  permit  me  to  take 
a  tiny  souvenir  of  your  so  exquisite 
ankles  to  sustain  me  through  the  hard 
lime  that  is  coming?  ' 

"  She  blushed,  she  bit  her  lip,  she 
lesitated,  she  dimpled,  then  she  backed 
nto  the  gateway  and  lifted  her  skirts 
slowly  jusqu'auj:  genome."  He  patted 
lis  chest.  "  I  have  the  photograph 
iere  in  my  case.  It  has  been  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  to  me  these  last 
fears."  He  turned  and  tapped  his  long 
ingers  on  my  shoulder.  "  But  is  there 
any  other  woman  on  earth  but  a 
frenchwoman  who  could  have  carried 
t  off  with  such  grace,  such  dignity  ? 
Tell  me  that,  my  friend." 

"  Is  there  any  other  man  on  earth 


but  yourself  who  would  have  had  the  • 
frigid  impudence  to  ask  it?    Tell  rne 
thai,"  said  I. 

He  chuckled  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

PATLANDER. 


DUNSLEY   GLEN. 
THERE  is  no  road  to  Dunsley  Glen, 
I  should  not  know  the  way  again 
Because  the  fairies  took  me  there, 
Down  by  a  little  rocky  stair — 
A  little  stair  all  twists  and  turns, 
Half  hidden  by  the  spreading  ferns. 

High  overhead  the  trees  were  green, 
With  little  bits  of  blue  between, 
So  high  that  they  could  see,  I'm  sure, 
Beyond  the  wood,  beyond  the  moor, 
The  water  many  miles  away 
Mistily  shining  in  the  bay. 

Deep  in  the  glen  a  streamlet  cool 
Ran  down  into  a  magic  pool 
With  mossy  caverns  all  about 
Where  fairies  fluttered  in  and  out; 
Their  sparkling  wings  and  golden  hair 
Made  dancing  twinkles  here  and  there. 

I  stood  and  watched  them  at  their  play 

Until  I  dared  no  longer  stay  ; 

I  knew  that  I  might  seek  and  seek 

On  every  day  of  every  week 

Ere  I  should  find  the  place  again — 

There  is  no  road  to  Dunsley  Glen. 

The  "Dernier  Cri "  at  Lord's. 

"  Tea  tables  wen:  crowded  after  Eton  '  iV- 
elared,'  but  the  pretty  frocks  of  the  previous 
day  were  absent,  although  most  of  the  wearers 
were  present." — Duili/  Mail. 


"  Export  of  gods  from  Switzerland  is  to  be  j 
allowed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Kcononiy 
as  from  to-morrow." — Trurim  ial  I'ini  r. 

Will  Holland  follow  this  example  and  ; 
export  the  EX- ALL-HIGHEST'.' 


"As  the  Mayor  and  his  followers  entered  the  I 
church,  the  choir  and  congregation  sang  the  • 
morning  in  his  gold  chain,  cocked  hat  and  j 
National  Anthem." — Surrey  Times. 

This  must  have  been  one  of  the  un-  j 
settled  mornings  we  have  had  lately. 

From    an   article   by   "A  Lady  In- 
structor" : — 

"  An  expert  woman-driver  is  quite,  if  not 
more,  as  dependable  than  most  men." 

Motoring  Pajier. 

But  a  little  reckless,  occasionally,  in 
matters  of  syntax. 

From  a  testimonial : — 

"Please  send  me  a  tin  of  —    -,  as  these 
beastly    cockroaches    have    appeared    again. 

drove  them  away  for  twelve  months.    It 

is  excellent,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  | 
harmless  to  dumb  animals." 

It  is  the  incessant  chattering  of  these 
creatures  afttv  Ughts  are  out  that  has 
always  annoyed  us  most. 
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Earnest  Citizen  (loth  to  leave  his  subject).  "AND,  MASK  YOU,  THE  REAL  TROUBLE  WITH  REGARD  TO  LA.BOUB  is  THAT  NEITHER  PABT 

WILL  CONCEDE  A  SINGLE  POINT.      THEY   WILL  HAVE  THEIR  POUND  OP  FLESH — NO   '  GIVE   AND  TAKE.'  " 

Earnest  Golfer.  "OH,  YES — QUITE.    BUT  I  REALLY  MUST  ABK  YOU  TO  HOLE  OUT  THIS  ONE." 


THE    STANDARD    SHIP. 

IF  you  ever  sailed  on  board  the  Polyhymnia 

You  'd  have  noticed  in  her  Captain  and  her  crew 
An  affection  for  their  craft,  whom  they  worshipped  fore 
and  aft, 

That  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  you. 
She  'd  a  character  as  strong  as  any  human, 

She  was  wet  and  hard  to  handle  in  a  sea, 
But  her  charm  was  in  the  way  that  she  spoke  to  them 
all  day, 

Just  as  easily  as  you  can  speak  to  me. 

You  'd  not  have  understood  the  Polyhymnia, 

Except  perhaps  a  sentence  now  and  then, 
But  her  fancies  and  her  tales,  in  the  doldrums  or  the  gales, 

Were  like  picture-books  to  simple  sailor  men ; 
Then  they  sent  her  off  to  cross  the  North  Atlantic, 

But  she  never  told  the  story  of  the  trip, 
For  she  struck  a  floating  mine  well  below  her  water  line 

And  her  crew  were  sent  to  man  a  standard  ship ! 

A  standard  ship !     Poseidon  and  his  Court 
Made  holiday  to  mock  what  time  they  saw 
A  ship  that  was  no  ship ;  for,  though  her  lines 
Were  rigidly  correct,  she  had  no  soul, 
But  only  such  a  life  as  springs  half-dead 
From  Government  Departments,  and  she  told 
No  legends,  such  as  deep  may  tell  to  deep : 
As  when  and  why  the  coral  insect  learned 
To  be  the  architect  of  lonely  isles 
Set  for  the  harbouring  of  weary  craft, 
Nor  what  shall  happen  when  the  starfish  shine. 


Not  she,  indeed,  but  droned  unceasingly 
Statistics  of  the  shipyard  whence  she  came 
Correct,  as  ever,  to  the  second  place 
Of  dreary  decimals,  and  these  she  would 
"  Submit  for  their  concurrence  "  to  the  crew, 
Who  grew  morose,  then  thin,  and,  staring  out 
From  her  bluff  bows,  saw  madness  in  the  seas 
And  raved  at  her ;  and  then  just  in  the  nick 
The  pitying  waves  washed  up  another  mine, 
Whereat  the  crew,  half-witted  and  unmanned, 
Drave  her  thereon  and  took  them  to  their  rafts. 

Now  they  're  gone  to  sea  again  in  the  Euterpe, 

Who  's  as  fanciful  and  wayward  as  you  please, 
With  the  family  complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  paint 

And  a  tendency  to  wallow  in  the  seas. 
She  's  the  sister  of  their  dear  old  Polyhymnia 
And  her  magic  is  to  comfort  and  condole, 
So  they  fatten  and  rejoice 
At  the  music  in  her  voice, 
As  is  common  in  a  ship  that  has  a  soul. 

"Large  quantities  of  water  have  inundated  the  countryside,  but 
Great  Western  Railway  employees  have  prevented  serious  trouble 
damning  the  canal." — Gloucestershire  Echo. 
A  not  uncommon  expedient,  but  rarely  so  successful  as 
this  occasion.        

"To  be  Let,  three  minutes  from  sea. — Gentleman's  well  Funnel 
detached  House.  Eight  bed,  three  sitting  rooms,  good  kitchens,  pant 
bath-room  (h.  and  c.) ;  cloak-room ;  pretty  servants'  sitting-room.' 

Timu 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  whether  the  pretty  servai 
will  be  left  in  the  house,  or  whether  the  tenant  will  lw 
to  bring  some  with  him. 
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THE    PUFF    OBLIQIK. 

A  iiisTixtivisiiiMi  public  scrviuiL  has 

:ly  written  to  a  famous   linn  of 

i jgarette- makers  to  say  that,  though  ho 

s  not  much  of  a  smoker  himself,  his 

ii  mis  have  tried  the  cigarettes  in  ques- 
icni  and  like  them  exceedingly.  By  tho 
.doption  of  this  vicarious  method  a 
vide  field  of  disinterested  testimony  is 
iponed  up,  as  may  be  judged  from  tho 
ollowing  examples: — 

To  a  Butcher. — Mr.  Jeremy  Sw.eet- 
pple,  tho  famous  Tolstoyan  philan- 
liropist,  writes  from  tho  Garden  City, 
jetchworth  :  "  Though  a  convinced  and 
ife-long  Fruitarian  I  am  obliged  in 
lonesty  to  admit  that  my  son-in-law, 
>ir  Hercules  Bludyer,  who  is  unfor- 
unatoly  an  adherent  to  the  carnivorous 
eresy,  declares  that  he  owes  his  robust 
ealth  to  the  unvarying  excellence  of 
lie  prime  cuts  which  for  many  years 
ou  have  supplied  to  his  table." 

To  a  Wine  Merchant.  —  Sir  Parry 
ionvick.F.R.C.  P.,  the  famous  authority 
11  dietetics,  writes :  "  I  need  hardly 
einind  you  that  both  in  my  practice 
ml  in  my  public  utterances  I  have  set 
jy  face  like  a  flint  against  indulgence 
any  form  of  alcoholic  beverage, 
icluding  ginger-beer.  But  it  would 
e  irreconcilable  with  that  character  for 
oracity  which  I  hope  and  believe  has 
eon  ascribed  to  me  in  my  profession 

I  failed  to  place  on  record  the  re- 
uirkable  fact  that  one  of  my  oldest 
atients  and  friends,  a  nobleman  who 
us  attained  to  Cabinet  rank,  has  for 
10  last  thirty  years  been  in  the  habit 
f  drinking  champagne  and  port  pur- 
nased  from  your  firm  at  luncheon  and 
inner  daily,  and  now,  at  the  age  of 
Bventy-eight,  has  been  selected  to  act 
s  Chairman  of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
ito  the  Nationalisation  of  Distilleries, 
nly  the  other  day  his  handicap  at  the 
'orth  Thanet  Golf  Club  was  reduced 
om  30  to  25." 

To  a  Tailor.— Lord  Broke  of  Stoney 
tratford  writes :  "  Owing  to  the  severity 

present-day  taxation  I  am  unable  to 
mtinue  my  custom.  But  in  penning 
lis  reluctant  valedictory  epistle  I 
it  my  duty  to  state  that  my  wife's 
JUsin,SirOffleyEichborough,who  has 
lado  a  large  fortune  in  synthetic  sweet- 
seats,  tells  me  that  your  thirty-guinea 
Hinge  suits  are  admirably  cut  and  will 
4  with  care  for  three  weeks  or  even 
month." 

^o  a  Publisher.  —  Mr.  Siegmund 
asalheiin,  the  eminent  pro-Bolshevist 
eorgian  poet,  writes :  "  I  have  not 
2ad,  and,  to  speak  candidly,  I  do  not 
""id  to  read,  .Mr.  Hector  Buck's  Glory 
I'irc.  But  the  other  day,  while 
availing  in  the  train  from  London  to 


<t 


^^ 

The  Major.    "AsD  so    you 'BE   TWELVE,  ABE   YOU,   BETTY?     REALLY,  I  SHOULDN'T 

HAVE  THOUGHT  IT." 

Betty.  "  On,  MAJOR,  YOU  FLATTER  ME  ! " 


Derby,  I  noticed  a  man  in  the  same 
compartment  who  was  so  deeply  en- 
grossed in  the  book  that  he  failed  to 
notice  his  arrival  at  St.  Albans  and  was 
carried  fifty  miles  further  before  ho 
realised  his  oversight.  As  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  bourgeois  class,  but  was 
wearing  dungaree  overalls,  his  testi- 
mony was  all  the  more  remarkable." 

To  a  Mind-Culture  Institute. — Mr. 
Jim  Jameson,  the  great  Syndicalist 
leader,  writes  :  "  Both  by  temperament 
and  experience  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  any  study  of 
the  past,  literary  or  historical.  But  I 
am  an  honest  man  and  I  cannot  blind 
myself  to  facts.  My  colleague  and 


friend,  William  Blathers,  who  has  been 
nominated  for  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  first  All-Labour  Min- 
istry, tells  me  that  as  a  result  of  a 
six-months'  trial  of  your  '  Mnemonic 
Efficiency  Course,'  he  has  completely 
mastered  the  names  of  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  Not  bad  this  for  Blathers, 
who  is  still  known  by  hostile  critics  in 
Newcastle  as  '  Waffle-headed  Wullie.'  " 


There  was  an  old  lady  of  Cheltenham 
Whose  boot*  had  a  great  deal  of  felt 
i*  'em ; 

She  said,  "  In  hot  weather, 

If  they  were  of  leather, 
I  really  believe  I  should  melt  in  'em." 
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Gloomy  Policeman.  ••  You  'V 
lievellcr  (Jar  from  satiated). 


HAD  ENOUUH.     BKTTEU  GO  HO.MI:. 
SnuRB-up  —  PUSSYFOOT  !  " 


THE  NEXT  BILL. 

great  man  leaned  back  in  his 
chair.  A  thousand  bell  pushes  sur- 
rounded the  desk. 

"  I  shall,  as  you  see,"  he  said,  smiling, 
be  in  communication  with  some  of  the 
more  important  of  my  assistant-under- 
secretaries. But,  as  you  will  observe,  I 
have  to  be  modest  in  my  requirements. 
Indeed,  I  had  to  show  quite  a  stiff  lip 
;o  the  House  before  making  it  stftiction 
ihe  paltry  provision  now  permitted — 
;hat  is,  for  three  thousand  two  hundred 
under-secretaries  for  "Ways  and  Com- 


munications, and  for  twelve  thousand 
assistant  under-secretaries —  though 
liow  a  department  is  expected  to  carry 
on  in  this  crippled  way  I  don't  know." 

"  Still,"  I  suggested,  "  we  may  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  fact  that  your 
policy  is  winning  its  way?  " 

The  great  man  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully, doubtfully.  "Things  are  scarcoly 
as  I  could  wish.  For  instance,  the 
offence — gross,  as  I  consider  it — of 
making  use  of  a  steamer  for  a  journey 
from  one  coast  town  to  another,  between 
which  a  railway  exists,  is  still  merely 
a  misdemeanour  and  not,  as  I  feel  it 


ought  to  be,  a  felony.  I  can  only  hop< 
to  strengthen  the  Bill  by  subsequen 
amendment." 

"The  Bill,  then,  if  it  takes  the  shap< 
you  desire,  will  differ  a  good  deal 
from  the  Bill  as  we  know  it?" 

"  Certainly.  I  demand  an  unspecifki 
and  quite  unlimited  number  of  assistant 
secretaries.  I  must  be  able  to  create 
new  offices  if  [  consider  it  necessary  to 
do  so,  eveti  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  a 
day,  without  being  troubled  to  go  to 
Parliament  for  permission  in  trivial 
matters  of  this  kind.  In  the  midst  of 
all  my  work  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
remember  to  an  odd  hundred  how  rniwij 
employees  of  a  certain  efficient  Railway 
have  applied  to  me  for  jobs  during  tli« 
past  twenty -four  hours,  and  as  I  an: 
bound,  if  only  in  the  country's  inter- 
ests, to  take  them  on  as  secretaries,  1 
must  not  be  trammelled  by  the  thought 
that  all  the  existing  offices  are  filled." 

"  And    what   other   powers   do 
claim  ?  " 

•'J  must  have  power  to  pay  such 
salaries  as  I  consider  suitable.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  employee 
of  a  peculiarly  remarkable  Railway 
should  be  expected  to  rub  along  on  the 
remuneration  that  would  no  doubt  be 
proper  in  the  case  of  other  people. 

'•  I  want  also  to  secure  the  definite 
abolition  of  all  canals,  coastal  steamers 
and  roads — all  of  which  lead  simply  to 
wasteful  competition  with  railways  and 
which  in  the  past  have  made  it  difficult 
for  us  to  raise  freights  to  the  level  tu 
which  we  feel  they  ought  to  go." 

"  And  does  your  ambition  en<] 
there  '.'  "  1  asked. 

"  No, "he  said,  as  he  rose  to  conclude 
the  interview  ;  "I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  nation  as  a  whole  realises 
that  upon  the  railways,  and  ultimately 
upon  the  most  efficient  line  of  all,  it? 
happiness  and  prosperity  depend." 


THE   HOUR   OF   TRIUMPH. 
TO-DAY  my  lady  walks  with  pride; 

And  who  has  better  right  thai: 
To  put  an  inch  upon  her  stride 

Who  found  a  cook  'twixt  lunci 

tea? 
What  though  her  working  hours  be  few. 

Her  wage  the  ransom  of  a  king?- 
More  glory  than  NAPOLEON  knew 

Is  hers  who  caught  her  on  the  wiiif.'- 

Wliat  matter  if  by  Monday  week 

Wre  hear  that  she  has 

mind  " 
And  gone  some  other  place  to  seek, 

As  is  the  fashion  of  her  kind  ? 
What  matter  if  her  trunk  arrives 

And  leaves  next  day— accepted  style  ? 
The  triumph  of  the  hour  survives  : 

We've  owned  a  cook  a  little  while. 
W.  H.  0. 


changed  her 


-J.'j,  linn.; 
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WHEN  the  litter  of  warfare  is  finally 


SI'KAKJNG    OF    MK. " 


Beared  up,  one  Y.M.C.A.  hut  I  know 
>f  \\ill  yield  a  choice  crop. 

It  (the  crop)  was  raised  over  the 
leriod  in  which  various  minor  States 
oined  the  Allies.  Thus,  when  China 
ame  in,  the  manageress  suggested  to 
;'ur  Colonel  that  lie  and  his  officers 
.honld  present  the  Chinese  flag  to  her 
ut.  The  Colonel  approved,  the  flag 
/as  got  down  from  London,  and  the 
lanageress  arranged  a  "  Chinese  even- 
ig"  concert.  At  this  function  the 
iolonel  unfurled  the  flag,  and  our  pet 
ianist  played  what  the  programme 
oclared  to  he  the  Chinese  National 
nthein,  during  which  we  all  stood  at 
attention."  I  was  in  favour  of  giving 
iree  hearty  "ban/ais,"  but  remembered 
ist  in  time  that  this  is  the  Japanese 
>rm  of  jubilant  expression.  A  Padre 
ix-nn'ssionary  to  China)  gave  us  forty 
iinutes  of  dynasties  and  chances  of 
)iiverts,  whereas  we  would  have 
'referred  live  minutes'  compressed  in- 
nrniation  in  pidgin  English.  The  rest 
the  programme  was  commonplace 
•id  insular.  If  the  men  hoped  for 

free  issue  of  edible  birds'-nests  they 


ere  disappointed. 
When  Siam   threw 


off  the   chafing 


)nds>  of  neutrality  the  manageress  iii- 
•rraed  our  Colonel  that  Siam  had  done 
>.  A  week  later  we  attended  a  "  Siam- 


eseevening."  TheColoneldidtheunfurl- 
ing  as  before.  Our  pianist  hammered 
the  black  notes  and  called  his  noise 
the  Siamese  National  Anthem — proba- 
bly purest  fiction,  but  we  daren't  risk 
it,  and  stood  solemnly  at  "attention." 
There  being  no  ex-missionary  to  Siam 
present,  the  Colonel  made  the  oration, 
and  spoke  about  the  man-power  of  Siam 
as  affected  by  that  nation's  productivity 
in  twins.  Then  we  settled  down  to  the 
old  familiar  routine  of  "  God  send  you 
back  to  me"  and  Corporal  Jenkins' 
farmyard  imitations. 

When  Cuba  perceived  on  which  side 
truth  and  justice  lay,  we  had  a  "Cuban 
evening."  We  unfurled  the  flag,  stood 
stiffly  while  the  pianist  played  some- 
thing Spanishy,  listened  to  theColonel's 
thinly-veiled  ignorance  of  Cubism  and 
the  Cubes,  and  smoked  Havana  cigars 
by  way  of  compliment  to  our  latest  ally. 

Even  Liberia's  timely  bellicosity  did 
not  daunt  the  manageress,  the  Colonel 
or  the  pianist.  The  interior  of  the  hut 
began  to  look  really  bright.  The  Lib- 
erian  National  Anthem  sounded  like 
"  Chopsticks  "  syncopated,  and  when 
asked  about  it  the  pianist  said  they 
were  by  the  same  composer. 

As  events  moved  the  good  work  went 
on.  We  grew  thoroughly  cosmopolitan, 
and  felt  that  our  hut  was  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  Allied  edifice.  It  was  a 
blow  that  Patagonia  failed  to  start. 
We  would  have  delighted  to  honour  the 


broncho  rampant  on  a  field  of  esparto 
grass.  The  pianist  would  probably 
have  utilised  that  weird  thing  from 
"  Peer  Gynt."  But  we  had  compen- 
sation in  Panama,  and  "Peer  Gynt" 
was  utilised  after  all. 

That  is  how  the  crop  was  raised. 
To  whom  shall  the  harvest  be  given '.' 
Surely,  to  the  league  of  Nations,  as  a 
free  gift  towards  the  equipment  of 
G.H.Q.,  Geneva. 


OTHER  TIMES,  OTHER  MANNERS. 

(A  weekly  paper  deplores  the  cujarettn 
habitamong  they  oung  mothers  of  to-day.) 
A  TIME  there  was,  if  anguish  racked 

The  infant  soul  and,  incommoded, 
It  vocally  announced  the  fact 

(As,  reader,  you  yourself,  you  know, 

did), 

Nor  laid  aside  its  tearfal  mien 
For  "dummies  "  doped  with  glycerine. 
The  harassed  neighbours  far  and  wide 

Assumed  (and  rightly)  that  the  wee 

thing 
Who  made  them  muse  on  babycide 

Was  busily  engaged  in  teething  ; 
Its  fretfulnesa  was  wholly  due 
To  tiny  molars  hacking  through. 

But  now  another  tale  's  to  tell ; 

To-day  one  cannot  gather  clearly 
In  diagnosing  baby's  yell 

Whether  'tis  due  to  teeth,  or  merely 
That  pains  assail  the  little  pet 
Through  sparks  from  mother's  cigarette. 
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A    BOOK    FOR    ALL. 

SELF-PBAISK,  it  used  to  bo  hold,  is 
no  recommendation  ;  but  that  was  be- 
fore the  War.  The  War  has  altered  so 
many  things  that  it  may  have  altered 
this  too,  and  self-praise  be  the  best 
recommendation  of  all.  Mr.  Punob 
hopes  so,  because  ho  wants  to  indulge 
for  the  moment  in  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tolling one  at  bis  own  products:  be 
wishes  in  short  to  urge  upon  all  his 
readers  the  merits  of  Mr.  Punch's 
History  of  the  Great  War  (CASSELL  AND 
Co.),  which  one  of  his  young  men  has 
been  "assembling "  in  time  for  the  com- 
pleted volume — and  a  very  handsome 
one  it  is — to  be  all  ready  for  book- 
buyers  as  a  Peace  Day  gift. 

Having  read  the  History  from  cover 
to  cover  Mr.  Punch  is  able  to  affirm 
with  perfect  impartiality  and  not  a 
little  pride  that' it  is  very  well  done. 
The  labour  of  compressing  the  record 
of  fo.ur-and-a-half  critical  and  crowded 
years,  when  so  much  was  happening 
simultaneously  on  different  Fronts  and 
in  different  countries,  into  a  small  space, 
and  preserving  lucidity  and  movement, 
is  no  inconsiderable  one,  and  the  author 
(who  attempts  to  conceal  his  identity 
under  the  initials  "  C.  L.  G.,"  but  fails 
woefully  with  all  those  who  peruse  our 
half-yearly  index  or  who  have  read  The 
Hawarden  Horace  and  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  George  Grove  and  the 
Diversions  of  a  Music  Lover)  is  to  be 
felicitated  upon  the  skill  and  judgment 
with  which  he  has  carried  it  out.  He 
has  shown  a  fine  discretion  also  in  bis 
selection  of  quotations,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  from  the  weekly  issues, 
which  with  consistent  self-effacement 
be  always  prefers  to  his  own  comments, 
shrewd  as  those  can  be ;  and  these  pas- 
sages, together  with  the  profusion  of 
illustrations,  are  numerous  enough  to 
give  Mr.  Punch  the  cordial  feeling, 
however  illusory,  that  he  is  really  both 
author  and  artist  himself.  Since  to  be  a 
good-humoured  trustworthy  historian 
has  always  been  his  ambition,  we  must 
not  grudge  the  old  gentleman  his  glow. 
Looking  through  this  record,  which, 
after  a  brief  glance  at  the  immediate 
antecedents  of  the  Great  War — culmin- 
ating in  TENNIEL'S  picture  of  Germania 
with  her  indemnity  leaving  France  in 
1871  and  being  saluted  with  "  Au 
lievoir  /"—settles  down  in  August  1914 
to  a  narrative  that  ends  only  with  Peace 
in  the  summer  of  1919,  Mr.  Punch 
finds  himself  almost  too  poignantly  re- 
living those  difficult,  grievous,  wonder- 
ful years.  But  with  the  pain  is  pleasure 
too :  recognition  of  the  stout-hearted 
gaiety  of  the  race  and  all  its  smiling  com- 
posure under  dark  clouds.  "  C.  L.  G." 
indeed,  when  writing  of  those  early  days 


of  the  War,  when  humanity  was  horri- 
fied by  the  ferocity  of  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  the  wanton  slaughter  of 
non-combatants,  takes  his  readers  into 
a  secret.  "  Let  it  now,"  ho  says,  "  be 
frankly  owned  that  in  the  shock  of  this 
discovery  Mr.  Punch  thought  seriously 
of  putting  up  his  shutters.  How  could 
he  carry  on  in  a  shattered  and  mourn- 
ing world?  The  chronicle  that  follows 
shows  how  it  became  possible,  thanks 
to  the  temper  of  all  our  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  above  all  to  the 
unwavering  confidence  of  our  sailors 
and  soldiers,  to  that  '  wonderful  spirit 
of  light  -  heartedness,  that  perpetual 
sense  of  the  ridiculous' which,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  Mr.  Punch's  many  con- 
tributors from  the  front,'  '  even  under 
the  most  appalling  conditions  never 
seemed  to  desert  them,  and  which  in- 
deed seemed  to  flourish  more  freely  in 
the  mud  and  rain  of  the  front  line 
•trenches  than  in  the  comparative  com- 
fort of  billets  or  cushy  jobs.' " 

It  was  Tommy,  in  short,  who  "  gave 
Mr.  Punch  his  cue,  and  his  high 
example  was  not  thrown  aWay  on  those 
at  home,  where,  when  all  allowance 
is  made  for  shirkers  and  slackers  and 
scaremongers,  callous  pleasure-seekers, 
faint-hearted  pacifists,  rebels  and  trait- 
ors, the  great  majority  so  bore  them- 
selves as  to  convince  Mr.  Punch  that 
it  was  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  duty 
to  minister  to  mirth  even  at  times 
when  one  hastened  to  laugh  for  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  weep.  In  this  resolve 
he  was  fortified  and  encouraged,  week 
after  week,  by  the  generous  recognition 
of  his  efforts  which  came  from  all  parts 
of  our  far-flung  line."  These  are  indeed 
gratifying  words  to  read  and  treasure. 

Regular  readers  of  Mr.  Punch's  pages 
will  (like  himself)  find  themselves  back 
again  in  time  as  they  proceed  through 
this  History,  so  many  well-remembered 
verses,  grave  and 'gay,  cartoons  and 
social  cuts,  are  here.  Again  we  see 
the  KAISEB  taunting  KING  ALBERT  with 
having  lost  all ;  again  we  see  the  Germ  an 
family  performing  its  morning  hate ; 
again  the  American  Eagle  swooping 
from  the  West,  and  the  CEOWN  PBINCE 
imploring  his  father  not  to  repeat  the 
mistake  of  applying  the  epithet  "  con- 
temptible." Here  once  more  is  the  old 
lady  who  had  seen  the  KAISEB  riding 
as  bold  as  brass  through  the  streets  of 
London,  and  who,  if  she  had  known  then 
what  she  knew  later,  would  have  called  a 
policeman;  and  here  again  the  meatless 
gentleman  in  the  restaurant  who  tears 
off  a  coupon  in  order  that  the  band  may 
play  five-pennyworth  of  the  "  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England." 

We  renew  acquaintance  with  so  many 
old  friends,  not  least  of  them  being  the 
civilian  bidden  to  the  War  Office  who 


undergoes  such  extremes  of  humilia- 
tion and  pride;  and  the  North  Sea 
skipper  with  a  sore  throat  who,  on 
being  asked  if  ho  has  ever  gargled  with 
salt  water,  replies  that  lie  has  been  tor- 
pedoed six  times ;  and  the  charwoman 
who  during  air  raids  never  kept  still 
because  she  had  heard  that  a  moving 
target  is  harder  to  hit.  Again  we  see 
the  KAISEB,  the  doomed  egoist,  despair- 
ingly watching  the  sands  running  out, 
while  Mr.  PABTBIDGE'S  beautiful  draw- 
ing of  "  Peace  the  Sower,"  which  dis- 
tinguished a  very  recent  number  of  the 
paper,  stands  as  frontispiece. 

Everything,  you  seo,  is  here,  in  very 
noteworthy  synthesis :  the  tragedy  and 
the  comedy  inextricably  mingled,  as  they 
must  ever  be,  but  as  by  more  formal 
historians  they  are  not. 

The  book  closes  upon  a  note  of  con- 
fident hopefulness  for  the  future.  That 
a  slightly  over-emphasised  tendency 
towards  frivolity  and  ebullience  followed 
the  Armistice  is  conceded,  but,  saya 
"  C.  L.  G.,"  "  when  cominonsense  is 
found  in  natures  that  are  honest  and 
hearts  that  are  clean,  it  may  make  mis- 
takes, but  not  for  long.  No,  the  spirit 
which  won  the  War  is  not  going  to 
fail  us  at  this  second  call.  Perhaps  we 
have  only  been  waiting  for  the  actual 
coming  of  Peace  to  settle  down  to  our 
new  and  greater  task.  But,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  let  us  never  forget  the  debt, 
unpaid  and  unpayable,  to  our  immortal 
dead  and  to  the  valiant  survivors  of  the 
great  conflict,  to  whom  we  owe  free- 
dom and  security  and  the  possibility  of 
a  better  and  cleaner  world." 

In  June,  1915,  "G.  L.  G."  reminds 
us,  the  Germans  were  very  angry  with 
Mr.  Punch  and  honoured  him  with  a 
serious  warning.  His  performances,  he 
was  told,  were  diligently  noted,  so  that 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived  he 
might  be  faithfully  dealt  with.  Has 
not  that  day  arrived?  If  so,  can  Mr. 
Punch  have  been  pardoned,  for  he  has 
heard  nothing.  If  not,  what  can  be 
in  store  for  him  ?  If  any  loss  of  nerve, 
any  weakness  in  handling  the  varying 
situations  that  arise  so  punctually, 
should  bo  noted  by  his  readers,  they 
must  attribute  the  cause  to  this  un- 
certainty and  suspense.  But  he  must 
not  be  thought  of  as  anything  but  im- 
penitent. =^==^=== 

Another  Impending  Apology. 

From  a  cinema  programme : — 
"Wild  Youth. 

Landmarks  in  the  Life  of  the  Kt.  Hon. 
Lloyd  George." 


From  a  law  report : — 

"Of  his  bothers-in-law  three  served  in  the 
Navy  and  ono  in  the  Arrny." 
It  looks  like  a  case  of  "  strained  rela- 
tions." 


Jri.v  23,  1919.] 
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THE    AMATEUR    GARDENER    y.    THE    PROFESSIONAL    DANDELION. 


"So  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  MY  SON-IN-LAW,   EH — WHAT — WHAT?" 

"WELL — EE — I  WOULD  NOT  TUT  IT  EXACTLY  THAT  WAY,  SIB. 

THE  REALIZATION  OP  MY  MATRIMONIAL  ASPIRATIONS." 


BUT    THE    SITUATION   YOU   MENTION   WOULD   BE   CONSEQUENT   UPON 


TO  THE   SEA. 
(Telling  it  not  to  mind  about  B  34.) 

KEEP  calm,  thou  mighty  ocean,  calm,  I  say, 

Over  the  recent  outcome  of  events ; 
Let  not  thy  salt  tears  rise  and  sweep  away 

The  Sandville-'super-Mare  bathing-tents ; 
If  any  word  of  mine  may  haply  save 
The  Pebbleborough  bandstand,  hear,  O  wave. 

Thou  art  no  longer  all  that  thou  hast  been 
(iBefore  the  silvery  sausage  leaped  the  tide), 

The  single  practicable  route  between 

The  realm  of  England  and  the  realms  outside ; 

Where  is  the  ancient  trust,  the  old-time  ring? 

Broken  to  bits !     But  cheer  thou  up,  old  thing. 

Content  thee  with  the  triumphs  that  remain ; 

Though  all  the  earth  were  linked  by  keels  unwet 
And  Honolulu  half-an-hour  from  Spain 

And  no  ships  ploughed  the  watery  swan-path,  yet 
Thou  hast  romances  still,  thy  shining  shore 
Shall  make  perpetual  castles  as  of  yore. 

With  huge  despatches  from  The  Daily  Mail 
From  continent  to  continent  we  spin, 

Contemptuous  of  thy  green  and  outgrown  pale ; 
But  who  shall  rob  thee  of  thy  buckets,  tin, 

The  slippery  rocks  whereon  the  starfish  roam, 

And  all  the  spoil  of  sea- weed  trailing  home; 


The  millions  who  ne'er  braved  thy  heaving  breast 
And  never  shall,  by  barque  nor  by  balloon, 

But  only  ask  of  thee  a  quiet  rest 

Under  an  outspread  handkerchief  at  noon, 

Who  have  not  shared  the  stout  explorer's  thrill, 

Or  if  they  have — in  sailing-boats — felt  ill ; 

Who  care  not  greatly  how  the  trade-routes  run 
So  long  as  they  have  ham  and  eggs  for  tea, 

And  count  all  kinds  of  ships  as  rather  fun 
To  look  at,  by  thy  silvern  side,  O  sea, 

Or  two  miles  off  (they  called  it  "  Ocean  Glimpse  ") 

Love  thee  and  worship  thee  and  prod  for  shrimps? 

Thou  hast  thine  ozone  and  a  sun  that  shines 
On  parboiled  asphalt,  and  thy  lodgings  dear, 

Whelks  and  innumerable  fishing-lines, 
The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  pier ; 

Therefore  be  calm,  O  ocean — men  may  break 

Thine  ancient  power,  these  things  they  cannot  take. 

Let  not  thine  unavailing  passions  rise 
Against  the  prowess  of  our  gas-filled  craft, 

Whereon  so  few  that  love  thee  have  set  eyes 
And  fewer  still  would  know  the  fore  from  aft ; 

In  other  words,  0  sea,  keep  mild  and  fair 

When  I  go  down  to  Winkleton-sur-Mer.  EVOE. 


Perils  of  Peace-Celebration. 

"The  chorus  of  jubilation  was  punctured  by  the 
works." — Provincial  Paper. 


lire- 
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HIS    DUTY    DANCE. 

MADAM  VICTORY  (to  John,  Bull).  "WE'VE  HAD  A  DELIGHTFUL  TIME  TOGETHER;  BUT  I 
MUSTN'T  KEEP  YOU  FROM  YOUR  NEXT  PARTNER  ANY  LONGER,  OR  SHE'LL  THINK 
YOU'RE  NEGLECTING  HER." 


JULY  23,  1919.] 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  July  1-lth. — In  the  opinion 
n-d  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH  tho 
iiaelico  of  "dilution"  as  applied  to  the 
louso  of  Lords  has  been  carried  too 
ar,  with  tho  result  that  the  blue  blood 
f  the  peerage  is  now  very  little  thicker 
han  Government  ale.  Lord  CUR/ON, 
imself  an  example  of  both  old  and 
c\v  creations,  admitted  that  there  had 
een  a  considerable  increase 
i  the  output  of  hereditary 
ties,  but  pleaded  in  defence 
,iat  it  had  not  kept  pace  with 

10  increase  in  the  population. 
hundred  years  ago  there  was 
•10  peer  per  forty-three  thou- 
uid;  now  the  proportion  was 
ily  one  per  sixty  thousand, 
he  advocates  of  "  equality  of 
jportunity  "  have  here  dis- 
nct  ground  for  complaint. 
'hy  should  tho  infant  of  1919 
ive  thirty  per  cent,  less 
lance  of  obtaining  a  coronet 

an  his  predecessor  of  1815? 

is  true  that,  as  Lord  SALIS- 

.;RY  complained  with  some 
tterness,  comparatively  few 
i  the  new  Peers  ever  visit  the 
louse  of  Lords  after  their 
list  introduction.  Possibly 
toy  consider  that  they  have 
:  v:uly  made  sufficient  sacri- 
Ics  for  their  country. 
If  all  the  Peers'  debates 
lively  as  that  of  this 
aernooii  there  would  be  no 
He  of  attendance.  Nomin- 

11  y  tho  subject  under  discus- 
t-  n  was  the  Forestry  Bill ; 
nlly  it  was  the  question  of 
t;>  merits  or  demerits  of  tho 
sliirrel.  That  engaging  little 
eature  found  stalwart  de- 
fiilcrs  in  Lords  BUCKMAS- 
•iii,  1'niLLiMORE  and  BRYCE, 
tihe  last  named  of  whom  its 
l^sute  appendages  make  a 
Social  appeal;  and  an  equally 
(compromising  opponent  in 
I  nl  CRAWFORD,  who,  while 
j  Ming  to  none  in  his  admir- 

of  its  delightful  acrobatics,  in- 

tliat    its    destructive    qualities 

\\uld  be  fatal  in  a  Government  forest. 

>ion  was  taken,  and  the"Anti- 

S  ilrrels  "  had  it  by  a  narrow  majority. 

*Iost  of  us  would,  I  think,  bo  puzzled 

t»i,'ive  a  list  of  all  the  Ministers  who 

li  o  sat   iu   the  War  Cabinet   since 

"her,  1910.     Thanks  to  a  blunt 

i'  uiry  by  Colonel  AUDREY  HEBBEBT 

N  now  know  that  the  present  "  Big 

are  tho  I'UIMI;  MINISTER,  Lord 

•'N',  Mr.  BARNES,  Mr.  CHAMBER- 
i' N  and  Mr.  BONAR  LAW.  It  was 

ng  to  hear  from  tho  last-named 


that  ha  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
discussing  for  two  hours  that  morning 
the  question  of  high  prices,  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  boots  and  clothing. 
I  should  like  to  have  heard  Lord  CUBZON 
and  Mr.  BABNES  swapping  sartorial 
reminiscences,  and  tho  CHANUELLOB  OF 
THE  EXCHEQUER  discussing  where  tho 
shoe  pinches,  and  why. 

A  renewed  attempt  to  elicit  from  Mr. 
BONAB  LAW  the   Government's  inten- 


JOY 


OF  "  RED  HAND  "  IN  UNEARTHING  HIS  LONG- 
LOST   HATCHET. 

tious  regarding  Ireland  was  unsuccess- 
ful. He  would  say  no  more  than  that 
"  we  do  not  wish  to  attempt  anything 
without  some  chance  of  success  " — not 
a  very  hopeful  utterance  in  view  of  Sir 
EDWABD  CARSON'S  Twelfth  of  July 
fulmination  in  Belfast.  As  to  that,  he 
promised  that  the  Government  would 
administer  the  law  impartially ;  but 
when  Mr.  DEVLIN  asked  specifically 
what  steps  would  be  taken,  to  bring  the 
Ulster  leader  to  book  the  impartial 
LAW  was  judiciously  silent. 

The  debate  on  tho  proposed  increase 
in  tho  price  of  coal  was  conducted  in  an 


appropriate  atmosphere  of  gloom.  Sir 
AUCKLAND  GEDDES — Jean  qui  plenre,  as 
Lord  R.  CECIL  called  him  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tho  more  cheerful  ERIC— 
grew  more  and  more  melancholy  as  he 
pictured  the  disastrous  prospects  in 
store  for  us  unless  tho  coal-miners 
worked  more  and  played  less.  But  he 
was  careful  to  say  that  they  were  not 
alone  to  blame;  and  this  gave  Mr.  BRACE, 
to  whom  the  miners  had  wisely  en- 
trusted their  case,  a  chance  to 
exhibit  his  sweet  reasonable- 
ness. If  the  Government 
would  hold  their  hand,  he 
said,  he  and  his  friends  would 
do  their  utmost  to  get  the  out- 
put increased.  The  Govern- 
ment, having  gained  their 
main  object  and  startled  tho 
country  into  a  realization  of 
its  parlous  state,  accepted  tho 
offer ;  and  for  the  moment  all 
was  peace. 

Tuesday,  July  15th. — Lord 
MACDONNELL  invited  the 
Lords  to  insist  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  declare  their 
Irish  policy  "forthwith."  His 
own  idea  is  that  they  should 
hark   back   to   the    abortive 
scheme  of  the   Convention, 
and    disregard    tho    talk   of 
"Dominion  status,"  which  he 
thought  had  greatly  injured 
the  Irish  cause.    Lord  SHAN- 
DON,   ex-Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  took  the  same  line, 
but  with  equal  avoidance  of 
exact  definition.  "Something 
in  the  form  of  a  subsidiary 
Parliament,"     with     control 
over  such  economic  questions 
as  were  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
was   his   prescription.     The 
LOBD  CHANCELLOR  was  in  an 
awkward  position.     Spokes- 
man at  the  moment  for  a  Gov- 
ernment pledged  to  provide  a 
scheme  of  self-government  for 
Ireland,  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Ulster  Volunteers  and 
liable  to  be  called  up  for  ser- 
vice at  the  whim  of  his  im- 
perious Commander-in-Chief.  The  most 
accomplished  "Galloper"  would  find  it 
difficult    to    ride  simultaneously    two 
horses  that  insisted  on  going  in  dia- 
metrically opposite  directions.  "  Forth- 
with "  is  a  disagreeable  word  in  such 
circumstances;  "at  an  early  date"  ho 
suggested  would  make  the  motion  more 
acceptable;  and  eventually  compromise 
was  reached  on"  before  the  end  of  this 
session  " — which,  with  this  heavy  obli- 
gation hanging  on  to  it,  is  in  danger  of 
being  decidedly  elongated. 

Sir  ARTHUR  STEEL-MAITLAND,  having 
found    the   position   of   liaison   officer 
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between   the   Foreign   Oflice   and   the 
Board  of  Trade  more  prolific  of  kicks 
than  halfpence,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Sir  HAMAB  GREENWOOD,  who  is  expected 
to  prove  more  pachydermatous.      His 
truly  British  manner  of  tackling  in  his 
lirst  reply  the  pronunciation   of    the 
"  Commission  Internationale  de  Ravi- 
ta illcmcnt  "greatly  i ui pressed  the  House. 
An  intimation  by  Mr.  CHURCHILL  that 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Mesopotamia 
would   be   reduced    and  native  levies 
employed  in  its  place  lured  Mr  MAC- 
Yi:\r,n  into  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a 
similar   statement  could   be  made  re- 
garding the  Army   of  Occupation  in 
another   country  "  not   so   far  away." 
But  the  WAR  SECRETARY  was  prepared. 
"  No,  Sir,"  he  rapped  out ;    "  nor  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  trust 
the  native  levies."    A  very  palpable  hit. 
Sir  V.  HALL,  whose  favourite  sport 
is  mare's-nesting,  asked  the  representa- 
tive of  the  SHIPPING  CONTROLLER  why 
a  certain  cargo  of  wood-pulp  had  not 
been  brought  home  by  the  Aquitmiitt. 
Colonel   LESLIE  WILSON   replied  that 
exhaustive   inquiries   had  revealed  no 
trace  of  the  alleged  cargo  and  distinctly 
suggested  that  the  lion.  Member  bad 
evolved  it  out  of  his  own  head. 

The  pertinacity  of  Mr.  G.  LOCKER- 
LAMPSON,  in  endeavouring  to  induce 
the  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 
to  remove  the  anomaly  by  which  hus- 
band and  wife  are  regarded  as  a  single 
taxable  entity,  has  met  with  some  re- 
ward. Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  while  still 
declining  to  anticipate  the  report  of  the 
Income  Tax  Commission,  agreed  to  in- 
crease the  abatement  in  respect  of  a 
wife  from  twenty-live  to  fifty  pounds. 
A  slight  restraint  on  matrimony  has 
thus  been  removed  and  thousands  of 
existing  husbands  will  find  their  spouses 
all  the  clearer  for  being  a  little  less 
expensive. 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEOJ  KH 
was  unable  to  give  the  figures  of  the 


said  he  had  an  open  mind  on  the  subjec 
and  immediately  afterwards  observe 
that  there  was  an  "irresistible1'  tren 
of  opinion  in  its  favour.  Lord  SALIS- 
BURY, as  one  might  expect,  consider*; 
an  open  mind  a  very  dangerous  thing  t 
have  about  you. 

The  Commons  heard  with  satisfactio 
that  the  Government  had  decided  t 
abolish  the  censorship  at  midnight  o 
.Tuly  23rd,  but  could  not  quite  undei 
stand  why,  having  come  to  a  decis 
ion,  they  should  take  a  week  to  carr 
it  out.  Mr.  H.  W.  FORSTER  said  tha 
it  "  obviously  "  required  some  time  t 


Victory  Loan,  but  took  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  those  who  had  helped  to 
float  it,  "  whether  on  the  earth  or  in 
the  air."  This  must  not  be  taken,  of 
course,  as  a  confession  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  "  kite-flying." 

Wednesday,  July  16th.— At  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  BiussEYthe  Peers  talked 
at  large  about  Nationalization  without 
reaching  any  definite  conclusion,  poss- 
ibly because  nobody  provided  a  clear 
definition  on  the  subject.     Lord  ASK- 
WITH,  as  an  old  Civil  Servant,  said  that 
if  it  meant  putting  the  coal-mines  under 
a  bureaucracy  he  should  oppose  it  root 
and  branch.     Lord  HALDANE  thought 
the  subject  should    be  investigated— 
which  rather  discounted  his  previous 
praise  of  Mr.  Justice  SANKEY'S  conduct 
of  the  Coal  Commission.   Lord  MILNER 


MODERATE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  EX- 
CHEQUER MANDARIN  IN  HIS  LATEST 
KITE-PLYING  ACTIVITIES, 


execute  the  necessary  arrangements. 
It  would  be  too  abrupt,  I  suppose,  to 
send  all  the  censors  a  telegram,  "  Cen- 
sorship abolished."  Some  of  them  may 
have  weak  hearts. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  firmly  resisted  a 
proposal  to  raise  the  income-tax  limit 
to  £250,  but  at  the  same  time  made 
a  further  extension  of  the  children's 
allowance,  which  will  have  the  same 
effect  in  the  case  of  every  father  who 
has  even  three  arrows  in  his  quiver. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Sir  EDWARD  CARSON 
Was  not  in  his  place  to-night,  for  he 
would  have  heard  a  lot  of  nice  things 
about  himself  and  his  recent  speeches. 
Mr.  CLYNES  pressed  the  Government 
to  prosecute  him,  as  they  had  done 
humbler  advocates  of  "direct  action," 


and  the  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  explains 
how  much  he  would  have  liked  to  d 
so,  but  that  the  right  hon.  culprit,  takin 
an  unfair  advantage  of  his  knowledo 
of  the  law,  had  been  careful  to  keep  o, 
the  windy  side  of  it. 

Thursday,  July  17th. — The  modes 
total  of  the  Victory  Loan  rather  startle 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  ha> 
been  led  by  the  Press  to  expect  at  leas 
twice  as  much.  The  CHANCELLOR  QJ 
THE  EXCHEQUER,  however,  seemed  quit- 
pleased  with  the  result.  As  a  vet- 
large  proportion  of  the  708  million' 
subscribed  is  "  New  money,"  he  will  a 
all  events  have  enough  to  cover  t!> 
anticipated  deficit  on  this  Year's  Budge' 
What  if  the  holders  of  a  thousan 
millions  of  short-dated  scurities  liav 
obstinately  refused  to  accept  "coi 
version'"?  At  any  rate  the  War  ; 
over  and  he  has  enough  to  go  on  wit! 
As  Omar  says  in  FITZGERALD'S  (in- 
version : — 
Ah,  take  the  Cash  in  hand,  and  wai\. 

Rest, 
Oh,  the  brave  Music  of  a  distant  drum  !  " 

PEACE  TRAGEDIES. 
THERE  was  an  old  man  of  King's  Lyn 
Who  used  to  play  tunes  on  his  chin; 
So  he  joined  a  Jazz-band, 
But  went  back  to  the  laud 
When  his  jaw-bone  caved  suddenly  in 

There  was  a  young  man  from  St.  Kitt 
Who  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Blitz  ; 

But  his  style  was  so  curious, 

Exotic  and  furious 
That  most  of  his  partners  had  fits. 


Stands  Scotland  where  it  Did? 

"  It  is  announced  from  Tobermory  thai  tit 
Admiralty  are  busy  compiling  a  register  of  th 
>laces  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  nava 
>anes  in  Ireland,  and  with  this  idea  in  vir\ 
Jampbcltown,  Tobermory,  and  I,oeh-i 
lavr  Iji-i-i]  visited."  Dmlij  I'u/i'i. 


M  TJie  Devil's  Own." 

"Letters  must  be  enclosed  in  anotli 
•elope  addressed  to  The  Registry,  Law  S< 
lei),  Bell  Yard,  W.C.2.'1 

Law  Society's 


From  a  report  of  the  Bisley  meeting 

•'The   Bass  provided   the   main   interest  n 
he  morning." — Times. 

Ve  shouldn't  wonder. 


«  LOST. 

No.  8.  Cardigan  Terrace.  Vi>  ton, 
pply  J-'ire  Station."—  <;«<;ni.sr//  /-.' 

cry  careless,  with  houses  so  scarce 

oo. 

''here  was  a  young  man  of  Rangoon 

Vho  composed  an  orchestral  Typhoon 
But  it  isn't  the  noise 
That  the  expert  enjoys, 

;  "s  the  absolute  absence  of  tune. 
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THE    MUGGLETON    PEACE    CELEBRATIONS. 


Tin-   Mayor  (lo   U.X.O.,   M.C.,  etc 

UK1LI.   NOW.'' 


O.C.    Cunnl   of  ]l«n<  -in  I. 


AL1,    RIGHT,    YOl'Nli     MAN.        YOU     CAN     GO    HON    WITH    YOUll 


I'l'S  AND   DOWNS. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  it  1  stroked  aiy 
mustache  iind  deckled  to  he  married 
lore  at  once. 

Mr.  Kii'j,iN(;  had,  of  course,  told  me 
mg  ago  about  the 

"...  Jilllo,  lost  Down  churches  .   .  ." 

I '])  Waltham,  in  the  heart  of 
ie  South  Downs,  there  is  surely  'the 
jtlest  church  of  them  all,  and  the  most 
st— till  1  found  it. 
So  small  it  is  one  could  tuck  two 

it  quite  comfortably  into  the  great 

rn  the  other  side  of  the  long-grassed 
uircliyard.  The  sun  and  the  storms 

hundreds  of  years  have  weathered 
j  little  church  to  the  ripe  ruddy-brown 
>  the  old  shepherd's  face — the  old  shep- 

ixl  up  there  on  the  hill-side  with  his 
:>ek.  But  the  timbered  toy  tower  still 
landishes  its  weathercock  gallantly 
i  >ft,  defying  the  centuries. 

Inside  there  are,  I  think,  eight  pews. 

'ie  congregation  must  consist  of  the 

is  in  those  two  long  farmsteads 

tit  guard  it  like  a  couple  of  big  lazy 

'logs  at  watch  over  a  pet  lamb. 

And  it  is  in  this  little  church  that 
J  m  going  to  he  married. 

No  room  there  for  your  great  cou- 
cirse  of  elaborately  millinered  and 
tlored  people,  of  whom  about  all  one 


knows  is  that  they  have  reluctantly 
presented  you  with  those  seventeen  cut- 
glass  rose-bowls,  those  nine  niuftineers, 
the  terrible  inevitable  water- colours  of 
Venice  .  .  . 

No  need  for  any  usher  to  question 
the  handful  of  friends  that  come  to  my 
wedding  as  to  whether  they  are  for 
"Bride  or  Bridegroom?"  till  he  longs 
to  change  the  formula  to  "  Oranges  or 
Lemons?"  and  in  desperation  to  follow 
this  up  with — 

"Here  comes  a  chopper  to  chop  off  your  head  !  " 

There  will  bo  no  bridesmaids,  no  pant 
ing  dowagers,  no  fuss. 

She  and  I  will  stand  facing  the  tiny 
altar,  and  the  sunlight  will  stream  down 
on  us  through  the  narrow  pointed  win- 
dows. We  shall  hear  the  south-west 
breeze  rustling  the  grasses  outside.  A 
big  bumble-bee  will  suddenly  go  boom- 
ing past  the  porch  .  .  . 

:lt  *  :-f  *  # 

Afterwards,  side  by  side  we  two  will 
climb  on  to  the  smooth-green,  thymy 
hill-tops,  and  over  our  heads  the  larks 
will  raise  a  triumphal  arch  of  song.  We 
shall  look  down  on  the  broad  many- 
coloured  world  spread  beneath  our 
feet  .  .  .  like  the  new  life  that  awaits 
us. 

And  when  the  last  lark  of  all  has  sung 
the  Downs  to  sleep  we  shall  still  be 


there,  we  two  in  the  dusk,  watching  the 
yellow  moon — our  honeymoon — com- 
ing up  out  of  the  far  sea  .  .  . 

Then  and  only  then  shall  we  descend 
to  our  cottage  and  cut  the  wedding-cake 
with 

But  here  the  old  rhyme  interrupts 
me : — 

"  How  shall  you  cut  it  without  a  knife? 
How  shall  you  marry  without  a  wife  ?  " 

Yes,  I  kiieii>  I  had  forgotten  some- 
thing. I  have  found  the  little  church  1 
am  to  be  married  in,  but  1  have  not  yet 
found  a  bride  .  .  . 

Ah  well,  the  philosophers  tell  us  that 
if  we  can't  have  all  we  like  \ve  must  like 
all  we  have. 

And  I  like  this  day-dream  of  mine. 


"COUNTY  SURVEYOR'S  RESIGNATION. 
The  Secretary  said  if  they  decided  on 
superannuation  lie  would  be  entitled  to  thirty- 
two  sixteenths  of  his  salary  .  .  . 

Mr.  O" :  'I  move  that  we  don't  accept 

his  resignation  until  he  resigns.'  " 

//•is/i  /Viper. 

If  the  Secretary's  calculation  is  correct 
that  surely  won't  be  long. 


"Wanted,  two  sisters,  friends,  or  otherwise, 
for  entire  work  of  small  private  house  ;  family 
of  two  ladies ;  Church  of  England ;  abstainers." 

Daily  Paper. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  two  ladies  if  the 
sisters  are  otherwise. 
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THE    DIPLOMATS. 


in. 

MY  DEAB  HENRY, — The  other  morn- 
ing I  awoke  from  my  sleep  and,  after 
duo  consideration,  stepped  out  of  my 
bed.  Undecided  what  to  do  next  I 
went  to  my  dressing-table  and  had  a 
good  look  round.  I  was  still  doing  this 
with  great  thoroughness,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  my  last 
night's  handkerchief.  Its  whole  atti- 
tude was,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious. 
To  be  frank,  it  bad  tied  itself  into  a  knot. 
Now,  if  I  know  anything  about  my 
handkerchief,  it  would  not  do  that  with- 
out some  reason.  The  matter  clearly 
required  looking  into ;  in  order  to  look 
into  it  the  more  deliberately  I  hurried 
back  to  bed. 

The  main  facts  ap- 
Bared  upon  investiga- 
tion to  be  the  follow- 
ing. A  diplomatic  of- 
ficial of  a  foreign  power, 
desiring  to  bring  his 
country  and  mine  closer 
together  or  hoping  to 
expedite  the  peace  or 
intending  to  lure  me 
into  the  declaration  of 
another  war,  had  asked 
me  to  dinner.  In  dip- 
lomacy it  is  more 
blessed  to  receive  than 
to  give.  I  accepted  the 
invitation.  All  the  evi- 
dence, as  I  looked  about 
my  room,  proved  that 
the  dinner-party  had 
taken  place  the  previous 
evening  and  I  bad  been 
at  it.  This  accounted 
for  the  behaviour  of 


suppose  it  was  because  I  approached 
the  affair  in  this  careless  frame  of  mind 
that  my  handkerchief  got  tied  into  a 
knot,  and  so  did  I.  If  you  ask  me,  I 
think  these  old  English  ladies  are  just 
a  shade  too  charming. 

I  omit  the  earlier  passages  of  the  con- 
versation, in  which  at  the  time  I  was 
given  cause  to  suppose  that  I  acquitted 
myself  with  great  brilliance.  I  come  at 
once  to  the  point,  to  which  she  came  by 
easy  stages.  She  was  about  to  return 
to  England ;  she  had  a  native  maid ; 
the  native  maid  was  about  to  come  to 
England  also.  Good.  Her  passport 
was  in  order  and  ready  for  the  journey. 
Good.  About  the  maid's  passport  there 
was  difficulty  and  delay.  (A-ha  ?)  I 
should  readily  understand  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  old  lady  and  her 


Baby  Elephant  (working  his  way  through  the  Bun  queue). 

CLOSING-TIME  CAN   SAVE   ME   FROM  DISASTEB." 


everything,  except  of  my  handkerchief. 
Carrying  my  inquiry  further,  I  elicited 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  latter 
had  compromised  itself. 

By  some  oversight,  no  doubt,  my 
hostess  had  allotted  to  me  as  partner  a 
lady  who  was  neither  the  wife,  the 
daughter  nor  even  the  sister  of  a  First- 
class  Ambassador.  She  was,  to  be  exact, 
merely  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  a  Third 
Secretary,  and  that  an  English  one. 
That  wasn't  good  enough,  was  it  ?  I 
mean,  you  can't  frame  secret  treaties 
with  Third  Secretaries'  wives'  mothers, 
can  you  ?  And  between  one  Englishman 
and  another,  no  secret  treaty  should  be 


necessary 


However,    there    were 


compensations.  She  was  just  as  charm- 
ing as  only  old  English  ladies  can  be, 
and  I  welcomed  a  little  holiday  from 
the  awful  strain  of  having  to  be  so  care- 
ful what  one  says,  and  the  still  more 
awful  strain  of  having  to  say  it  in  one 
of  thoso  dreadful  languages  they  will 
persist  in  using  on  the  Continent.  I 


maid  travelling  together  and  doing  it  at 
once  ?  Of  course  1  understood  ;  the  art- 
ful old  thing  had  postponed  this  question 
until  I  was  sufficiently  fed  to  understand 
anything  she  might  care  to  suggest.  So 
much  for  her  side  of  the  case. 

As  for  mine,  it  was  my  function  in 
those  days  to  sign  the  passports  of  old 
English  ladies  offhand,  but  to  hold 
up  the  passports  of  native  maids  long 
enough  to  permit  of  an  interchange 
of  amenities,  by  mail,  between  His 
Majesty's  representatives  abroad  and 
His  Majesty's  •  representatives  (all  of 
them)  at  home.  I  now  found  myself 
publicly  referred  to  as  the  most  com- 
petent and  least  red-tape  man  of  my 
time,  and  at  the  same  time  faced  wjth 
the  alternative  either  of  confessing  that 
in  reality  I  had  no  scope  at  all,  or  of 
saying  simply  and  grandly,  "You  leave 
that  to  me,"  and  hoping  to  goodness 
that  she  would  do  no  such  thing. 

I  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and 
she  took  me  at  my  word. 


The  only  other  noteworthy  conversa- 
tion I  could  recall  was  my  remark  to 
myself  as  the  ladies  left  us  :  "  Charles, 
this  is  ah  error  which  you  will  regret." 
That  was  the  problem  which  in  my 
opinion  justified  my  staying  in  bed  that 
morning  even  longer  than  I  generally 
do  after  the  final  decision  to  get  up  lias 
been  taken. 

When  an  official  has  before  him  ex- 
plicit instructions  not  to  do  a  certain 
thing  in  certain  circumstances  until  tlie 
authorities  at  home  have  concurred,  and 
when  be  has  also  before  him  an  explicit 
knot  in  his  handkerchief  obliging  him 
to  do  the  thing  anyway  and  at  once, 
what  happens  next?     I  consulted  all 
the  Secretaries,  odd  and  even  numbers, 
the  Counsellor's  typist,  and,  best  autho- 
rity of  all,  the  Chancellery  servant,  but 
there  was  no  precedent. 
Either  I    bad   to  per- 
suade  the   authorities, 
which  was  impossible, 
owing  to  their  being  so 
far  away,  or  I  had  to 
dissuade   the  old  lady, 
which  was  equally  im- 
possible, owing  to  her 
being    so    near.     Bill, 
my    soldier    colleague, 
having  heard  the  facts, 
ruled  that  this  was  un- 
doubtedly a  case  of  the 
irresistible     force    ad- 
vancing   to    meet   the 
immovable    body,  and 
that  I  was  the  unfortun- 
ate in  between.   I  told 
him  it  was  no  use  talk- 
ing like  that  at  an  in- 
ternational  crisis,  and 
so  he  got  thinking.  , 

If  Bill,  the  new  dip- 
lomat, failed  to  evolve  a  brilliant  solu- 
tion, Bill,  the  old  soldier,  at  any  rate 
discovered  the  quietest  way  out.  He 
sat  down  to  our  typewriter,  to  stamp 
out  some  draft  despatches.  (If  type- 
writing machines  could  be  made  more 
like  horses — easier,  I  mean,  to  handle- 
Bill  would  be  very  grateful  and  affairs 
would  develop  more  rapidly  ;  but  that 
is  by  the  way.) 

"  Why  regard  yourself,"  he  said 
between  the  thuds,  "  as  in  active  oppo- 
sition either  to  the  lady  or  the  autho- 
rities ?  You  should  give  in  quietly  to 
both." 

I  saw  no  sense  in  that. 
"  Give  the  maid  her  passport  right 
away,"  he  went  on. 

".But  what  about  the  next  act;  the 
great  scene  between  me  and  the  authori- 
ties ?  " 

One  is  bound  to  make  a  misi 
sometimes,"  said  Bill,  "and  some  mis- 
takes are  made  by  mistake,  and  some 
are  not."     Thereupon   he  handed  me 


NOTHING  BUT 


JUIA-  '23,  1919.] 
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New  Butcher  Boy  (tonoUe  lord  strolling  in  his  park).  "BE  YOU  LOBD  RUSHTON?" 
New  Butcher  Boy.  "\VELL,  'ERE'S  YER  MEAT." 


the  two  draft  despatches  he  had  knocked 
i  out  of  the  typewriter. 

The  first  one  bore  that  day's  date  and 
was  an  unprovoked  announcement  from 
me  that  1  had  that  day  had  the  honour 
to  give  Mile.  Angele  Thingummy,  the 
maid,  her  passport  in  the  usual  course. 
The  second  one  left  the  date  blank  and 
ran :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge receipt  of  your  despatch,  dated 
blank  and  IHI inhered  blank,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  passport  should 
have  been  granted  to  Mile.  AngeleThing- 
ummy  without  previous  compliance 
with  your  instructions,  numbered  blank, 
blank,  blank  and  blank.  The  error' is 
regretted."  Yours,  CHARLES. 


More  Pussy -foot ! 

"  And  now  hero  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
•il>le  fact  of  all.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  silently 
at  work  here  for  no  less  than  five  months. 
Hardly  a  soul  outside  of  temperance  circles 
knows  that  he  has  silently  addressed  107  meet- 
ings of  carefully  selected  business  men  and 
others  in  this  country."— Daily  Mail. 


"  Mr.    H took    strong    exception    to 

I'.ailic 's  remarks,  as  they  were  absolutely 

-incalled  for.     Ho  would  not  sit  there  and 

-land  it."—  Scots  Paper. 

There  was,  of  course,  still  the  alterna- 
>ive  of  "  taking  it  lying  down." 


WHO'S    WHO? 

SANDWICHED  in  my  mind  between 
great  thoughts  on  reconstruction  seve- 
ral perplexities  jostle  one  another,  all 
provoked  by  study  of  Suburban  time- 
tables. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  at  pre- 
sent to  learn  more  about  several  dead- 
and-gone  worthies  of  the  Metropolis. 

For  instance,  there 's  Ponder.  How 
few  people  one  meets  who  can  tell  one 
anything  about  Ponder,  except  that  he 
had  an  end.  And  if  one  should  say  to 
these  persons,  "  Yes,  I  know,  but  which 
end  ?  "  they  would  bo  hard  put  to  it  to 
answer. 

Can  it  be  that  Ponder's  End  is  really 
indicative  of  a  warning  ?  Did  Mr. 
Ponder  wake  one  morning  (in  Newgate) 
to  the  sound  of  St.  Sepulchre's  bells 
a-tolling  ?  And  did  he  then  ride  in  a 
vehicle  along  Holborn  and  Oxford  Street 
(with  one  stoppage  for  refreshment)  on 
his  way  to  a  dance  upon  nothing,  hard 
by  where  the  Marble  Arch  now  stands  ? 
Even  the  Underground  does  not  en- 
lighten us  on  this  point. 

Then  there  is  Ball,  who  apparently 
had  a  pond.  The  rest  would  appear  to 
be  silence.  Earl's  Court,  Baron's  Court 
— what  Earl  and  which  Baron? 


Shepherd's  Bush  has  an  Arcadian 
sound.  Did  the  bush  belong  to  a  gentle- 
man named  Shepherd,  or  does  the  word 
Shepherd  merely  refer  to  the  office  of 
the  sheep  herd  who  kept  his  flock  from 
straying  on  the  tram-lines  ?  Go  to 
Shepherd's  Bush  and  see  if  you  can 
spot  the  bush.  You  will  be  able  to  see 
the  music-hall  and  picture-palace  with 
the  naked  eye,  but  even  a  microscope 
would  fail  to  disclose  for  you  the  where- 
abouts of  the  bush. 

Who  was  Palmer  ?  Some  callow 
youth  who  was  so  verdant  that  tho 
fact  had  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  name 
Palmer's  Green  ?  And  what  particular 
Parson  was  it  who  also  affected  the 
same  hue  ? 

And  then  Walharu?  And  Golder? 
Why  is  the  World's  End  at  Chelsea  ? 
Who  Hammered  Smith  ? 

[Enough. — ED.] 


"Wanted. — A  thoroughly  reliable  Head 
Servant  that  can  manage  Bungalow,  cook 
when  required,  and  wind  up  tho  other 
servants." — Indian  Paper. 

A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  advertiser  would  have 
been  more  completely  realised  if  the 
words  "  put  the "  had  been  inserted 
before  the  words  "  wind  up." 
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OUR    PEACE    NUMBER. 

WE  have  begun  to  have  our  Peace — 
wo  have  really.  They  had  a  meeting 
about  it  iu  the  Sixth  Form  room,  and 
unanimously  decided  by  six  votes  to 
four  to  bring  out  the  Peace  Number  of 
the  School  Magazine,  and  it 's  out 
to-day. 

We  are  all  expected  to  get  a  copy,  or 
what  is  the  good  of  having  a  war? 

There  is  some  poetry  in  it  about  "And 
shall  the  dastard  foe  come  over  here  ? 
No.no!"  It  is  very  good  poetry.  Fatty 
wrote  it.  Fatty  is  very  good  at  poetry 
and  things  like  that.  He  does  it  with- 
out having  to  think  at  all,  so  he  says ; 
lie  gets  something  which  he  cannot 
help,  I  forget  what  it  is,  but  he  gets  it, 
and  then  he  has  to  write  poetry,  and  it 
passes  off  till  next  time.  Jimmy  says 
lie  had  a  rabbit  like  that  once,  only  it 
wasn't  poetry  ;  it  was  eating  its  hutch, 
and  Jimmy  cured  it  by  putting  mustard 
on  the  wood.  Babbits  don't  like  mus- 
tard, Jimmy  says,  because  it  keeps 
surprising  them  when  they  forget  it 's 
there — you  know.  Fatty  also  wrote  a 
splendid  piece  about  the  battle  of  the 
Dodger  Bank;  it  ends  up  with  "And 
ten  thousand  German  sailors  bit  the 
dust,  and  more  than  that  we  trust,  and 
more  than  that  we  trust."  It  takes  up 
nearly  a  whole  column,  so  you  can  tell 
it  is  pretty  good. 

My  name  is  in  the  Magazine — really, 
I  mean.  It  says,  "T.  Smith  did  not 
bat."  You  see  our  second  eleven  played 
the  Parents,  like  we  used  to  do  before 
the  War. 

I  was  sorry  for  old  Jones  minimus 
in  the  match.  It  doesn't  say  anything 
about  it  in  the  Magazine,  because  we 
decided  to  keep  it  quiet,  but  Jones 
mittimus's  father  came  in  with  one  pad 
on,  and  it  was  on  the  wrong  leg.  But 
.Jimmy  got  Jones  minimus  out  of  it  all 
right.  Jimmy  said  that  Jones  minimus's 
father  was  right-handed  but  left-legged, 
and  it  was  a  sign  of  a  good  cricketer; 
and  besides  NELSON  did  the  same  at 
i  Trafalgar,  only  it  was  a  telescope. 

You  would  never  guess  who  was  the 
last  Old  Boy  to  win  a  war  medal.  It 
was  Brown  major's  brother.  You  would 
never  think  they  would  have  had  Brown 
major's  brother  in  the  War  at  all,  not 
if  it  was  ever  so,  but  it  only  shows. 

Taylor  minor  says  that  Brown  major's 
brother  wasn  't  even  in  the  second  eleven 
and  one  day  he  was  asked  iu  class 
where  JULIUS  CJKSAR  put  his  army  in 
winter-time,  and  lie  actually  said  that 
C«SAR  put  them  into  the  Accusative 
and  Infinitive.  Taylor  minor  says  any 
•fflynp  knows  it  should  have  been  the 
Ablative  Absolute. 

But  Jimmy  wasn't  a  bit  surprised 
•Jimmy   8ays   Brown  major's    brother 


could  hold  his  breath  for  three  minute 
without  going  red  in  the  face,  and  i 
was  because  he  was  double-jointec 
He  could  make  the  joints  of  his  finger 
crack  any  time  you  liked. 

Then  there  is  all  about  the  entertain 
ment  wo  gave  for  the  Blinded  Soldiers 
Fund.  Fatty  got  it  up,  as  a  surprise 
We  acted  a  play  called  Julius  Ccesai 
Some  of  the  people  had  seen  it  before 
but  they  laughed  just  the  same.  It  i: 
all  about  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  firs 
he  wouldn't  and  then  he  did,  and  so 
Ccesar  gets  stabbed,  and  he  doesn't  like 
it,  and  says,  " Et  tit,  Brute"  in  Latin 
just  like  that;  and  he  had  red  ink  foi 
the  blood. 

Fatty  arranged  it.      Fatty  knows  al 
about  SHAKSPEARE  ;  you  see  he  is  doing 
him  for  an  exam,  at  the  end  of  the  term 
that 's  why.     He  says  he  is  called  the 
Bird  of  Avon,  and  he  tells  you  in  the 
notes  he  put  at  the  end  of  the  book 
what  ho  means,  so  that  you  can  answei 
any  questions  they  are  likely  to  set  yo 
on  him. 

Jimmy  was  in  the  play ;  he  was 
third  citizen,  and  had  to  make  a  noise 
like  a  crowd.  Jimmy  was  very  good  at 
it,  and  did  it  in  his  stomach  ;  you  'd  be 
surprised.  He  used  to  practise  in  the 
playground  when  no  one  was  looking, 
and  one  day  one  of  the  masters  heard 
him  and  sent  him  to  the  matron  to 
have  his  temperature  taken ;  he  never 
guessed  it  was  only  SHAKSPBAHE. 

Old  Fatty  played  the  part  of  Mark 
Antony ;  he  was  very  good  at  it,  but 
the  people  missed  the  best  because  they 
did  not  give  Fatty  an  encore  after  the 
speech  about  "  Friends,  Romans,  coun- 
trymen, lend  me  your  ears;  I  come." 
You  see,  that  was  where  Fatty  had 
arranged  for  the  play  to  end,  and  if 
they  had  given  him  an  encore  he  was 
going  to  give  them  an  imitation  of 
CHARLIE  CHAPLIN. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  play,  instead 
of  saying  "  Encore!  "  they  all  laughed, 
so  you  can  tell  they  enjoyed  it.  Be- 
sides, we  made  twenty  pounds  for  the 
blinded  soldiers. 

Oh,  but  there's  lots  and  lots  more  in 
the  Magazine.  One  of  our  Old  Boys 
won  the  V.G.,  and  he  was  asked  to 
write  about  it,  but  all  he  said  was, 
"Glad  to  hear  you  had  a  whole  holi- 
day ;  wish  I  was  back  again.  Good  old 
school !  Play  the  game,  you  fellows  ;  " 
and,  instead  of  signing  his  name  with 
V.C.  after  it  or  Esq.  or  any  title  like 
that,  ho  just  put  "  Jumbo." 

It's  all  in  the  Magazine — it  is  really. 


There  was  a  young  tender  of  mules 
Whose  language  was  ruddy  as  gules  ; 

O  ironical  Fate ! 

At  an  earlier  date 
He  had  taken  three  Firsts  in  his  Schools. 


A   FIDDLER. 

A  FIDDLED,  a  fiddler, 

With  scars  upon  his  arms 
And  golden  wound-stripes  on  his  sleeve, 

Who  wanders  by  the  farms. 

His  fiddle  bow  was  newer  when 

He  had  it  out  in  France, 
And  played  to  please  the  fighting  men 

And  make  the  children  dance — 
A  soldier,  a  soldier, 

I  knew  it  by  his  glance. 

A  friend  I  had  here  yesterday 

Was  blinded  in  the  war ; 
He  came  to  hear  the  fiddler  play, 

Who  leaned  against  the  door," 
The  fiddler,  the  fiddler 

Who  gave  him  one  tune  more. 

The  fiddler  had  a  soldier's  smile 
(And  trod  a  soldier's  pace), 

With  just  a  touch  of  gipsy  guile 
Ami  wheedling  gipsy  grace. 

O  soldier,  O  gipsy, 

I  saw  tears  upon  your  face. 

A  fiddler,  a  fiddler 

Who  wandered  here  by  chance, 
With  golden  stripes  upon  his  sleuu', 

Who  fought  for  us  in  France. 

Latest  Matrimonial  News. 
According  to  Bulletin  Russe  (Lau- 
sanne, May  15th)  "  a  bachelor  living  at 
Smolensk,  who  could  not  get  rid  of  his 
cook,  in  view  of  the  law  that  prohibits 
dismissal  of  employees,  married  her  and 
divorced  her,  after  which  he  was  en- 
iitled  to  turn  her  out."  Mr.  Punch 
;rusts  that  the  publication  of  this  in 
.cresting  piece  of  news  will  not  suggest 
the  corollary  to  any  British  husband 
and  tempt  him  to  divorce  his  wife  and 
narry  his  cook  in  order  to  induce  the 
atter  to  remain. 


"  I  have  l)(?cn  asked  if  women  arc  not 
ng  too  much  on  clothes.     Of  course  th 

here  and  there,  as  there  always  is,  but  as 
or  women  generally  I  .say  'No.'  Take  the 
najority.  they  really  cannot  get  sufficient  to 
over  them  decently. 

Lard,  for  example,  has  gone  up  from  7d.  a 
b.  to  Is.  10d.,  and  even  dripping  that  you 
ouldget  forCd.  isnowls.  10d.'' — Dally  1'iiper. 

We  are  glad  to  know  the  real  cause  of 
he  present  fashion. 

Commercial  Candour. 

In  a  shop-window  in  Cologne: — 
'•TARIIF. 

Coffee 40  pf. 

( i( nuine  Coffee  ....     60  pf.'' 


N  SAILING  CLUB.  —  The  iiv»t 
ace  for  the  Cleveland  Challenge  Cup  took 
lace  ou  Tuesday  evening  in  a  very  light  wind, 
lie  boats  kept  close  together  throughout  and 
assed  the  finishing  line  within  afewwo 
ne  another."- — Isle  of  Wii/ht  Obserivr. 

t  must  have  been  a  very  light  wind 
ndeed. 
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•  Old  Lady.  "MY  DEAR,  MY  BKUONIAS  HAVE  DONE  so  BADLY  THIS  YEAH. 

['.ILL.      You    SKK,    THK  MORNINGS   ARE   SO  COLD —I   HAVE  FELT  IT    MYSELF." 


AND  I  'M  BUBE  IT  is  DUE  TO  THE  DAYLIGHT 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.} 

have  any  grudge  against  the  distinguished  editors  of 
miiiital  Biography  of  Dr.  W.  G.  GRACE  (CONSTABLE), 
has  just  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  M.C.C., 
liat  they  have  deliberately  abstained  from  telling  us 
ng  aljout  his  domestic  life  beyond  the  bare  statement 
in  every  relationship  of  family  existence  he  was  ex- 
I  should  like  to  have  learned  more  of  that 
rful  old  lady,  "  the  Mother  of  the  GRACES,"  who  helped 
:h  them  the  game  and  to  the  end  of  a  long  life  was 
preciative  but  keenly  discriminating  critic  of  their 
ss ;  more,  too,  of  "  W.  G.'s "  work  as  a  village 
>  than  a  single  anecdote  illustrative  rather  of  his 
ir  than  of  his  humanity.  But  no  doubt  Lords 
K  and  HARRIS  considered  that "  the  play  'B  the  thing," 
)  instructed  their  co-editor,  Sir  HOME  GORDON,  on 
i  alien  the  chief  burden  of  the  compilation.  He 
perhaps,  have  curbed  with  advantage  his  passion 
itistics.  Batting  and  bowling  feats,  however  mar- 
i,  tend,  when  reduced  to  figures,  to  become  a  little 
otne.  Happily  they  are  relieved  by  plenty  of  char- 
tic  stories,  few  of  them  new,  but  none  the  worse  for 
ontributed  by  a  multitude  of  cricketers  who  played 
•v™  in  his  prime.  As  an  example  of  his  keenness 


in  the  field,  before  increasing  weight  impaired  his  mobility, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  once  caught  a  man  at  square-leg  off 
one  of  his  famous  "  donkey-drops,"  whereupon  the  retiring 
batsman  remarked,  "  The  next  thing  that  man  will  do  will 
be  to  wicket-keep  to  his  own  bowling." 

I  am  obliged  to  Miss  ANNK  TOPHAM  for  calling  her  book 
The  Beginning  and  the  End  (MELROSK),  because  it  makes 
me  hope  that  perhaps  she  and  I  are  in  agreement  as  to 
finding  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  her  novel  very  different 
things.  There  are  plenty  of  novels  which  begin  well  and 
plenty  which  end  well,  and  a  few  others  rare  and  precious. 
Miss  ANNE  TOPHAM'S  book  falls  for  me  into  the  first 
category,  and  her  picture  of  Anne  Arbutlinot  living  on  the 
farm  with  A-imt  Sarah  and  Uncle  John  Biiins  (unlike  the 
aunt  and  uncle  that  usually  adopt  you  in  fiction,  they  were 
neither  ogres  nor  fairy  god-parents),  attending  the  Misses 
Perkins'  select  academy,  and  learning  to  play  "  The  Merry 
Peasant "  and  draw  woolly  pictures  of  impossible  cottages, 
affords  an  insight  into  the  nurture  of  the  young  female  of 
the  lower  middle  class  towards  the  end  of  last  century, 
which  must  prove  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  the  young 
female  of  any  class  to-day.  From  his  first  appearance, 
however,  I  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  wicked  lioddy,  and 
with  good  cause,  as  I  found  later.  I  wish  her  creator  could 
have  found  something  else  to  do  with  bright,  brave  humor- 
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ous  little  Anne.  It  is  not  that  I  regret  her  subsequent 
marriage  to  a  famous  surgeon,  who  I  am  assured  is  every- 
thing that  is  charming  and  whose  only  emotion  on  hearing 
her  story  seemed  to  be  hatred  of  her  betrayer ;  or  that  I  am 
not  satisfied  to  leave  Roddy  ultimately  married  to  a  plain 
shrew  and  vainly  longing  for  Anne's  love  and  the  com- 
panionship of  their  little  son ;  but  because,  when  Anne 
became  .a  fashionable  painter  and  began  to  mix  in  high 
society,  the  delightful  real-life  atmosphere  of  the  first 
chapters  was  shut  out.  My  vote  is  all  for  the  beginning 
this  time,  and,  as  it  is  the  sort  of  beginning  which  takes  up 
half  the  book,  only  the  reader  who  doesn't  agree  with  me 
will  hare  any  cause  for  complaint. 


450  Miles  to  Freedom  (BLACKWOOD)  is  as  thrilling  a 
story  of  triumph  over  difficulties  as  the  War  has  brought 
my  way.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  eight  British  officers 
while  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
scarcely  less  exciting  preparations  which  had  to  be  made 
before  their  form  idable 
journey  was  attempted.  It 
is  a  tale  well  told  and  worth 
telling,  and  my  only  grum- 
ble against  the  authors, 
Captain  M.  A.  B.  JOHNSTON, 
E.G. A.,  and  Captain  K.  D. 
YEABSLEY,  E.E.,  is  that 
they  produced  some  con- 
fusion in  my  mind  by  the 
nicknames  they  gave  to 
themselves  and  four  of  their 
companions  in  flight.  This, 
however,  is  an  unimportant 
detail  in  a  story  of  great  and 
moving  adventure.  Starting 
from  Yozgad  on  August  7th, 
1918,  these  sportsmen  ar- 
rived, "eight  thin  and  weary 
ragamuffins,"  on  British  soil 
in  Cyprus  on  September 
13th.  Times  and  again  dur- 
ing this  dash  for  liberty  their 
hance  of  success  seemed  to 
sink  to  zero ;  lack  of  water 


-V.lt 
J-M-DOWV-WI 

PEACE ! 
'ENEBY,  TO  THINK  YOU  AN'  ME  WAS  ONCE  IN  THE  LABOUB  CORPS  ! " 


was,  perhaps,  the  most  terrible  difficulty  which  they  had  to 
fight  against,  but  perils  of  all  kinds  surrounded  them  by  day 
and  by  night.  My  hat  goes  off  to  the  whole  eight  of  them,  and 
n  particular  to  their  leader,  Commander  A.  D.  COCHBANE, 
D.S.O.  '  Providence,"  the  authors  write  on  the  concluding 
page  of  this  tine  book,  "  was  manifest  in  our  escape,  and  we 
see  in  it  an  answer  to  prayer."  In  these  materialistic  days 
I  quote  this  statement  with  a  certain  quiet  satisfaction. 

I    found    Mrs.    NORHIS'S    new    novel,    Josselyris    Wife 
MURRAY),   interesting  in   the   sense   that   all  reasonably 
aithful  pictures  of  contemporary  American  society,  with 
10   special  reference  to   war  conditions,  are   to  friendly 
students  of  the  very  progressive  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
L  athers.    It  is  an  honest  competent  piece  of  work,  avoiding 
(perhaps)  distinction  on  the  one  hand  as  it  avoids  banality 
and  ultra-sensationalism  on  the  other,  though  it  does  pro- 
vide a  very  determined  vampire   and  something  like   a 
murder     Poor  Ellen  Latimer,  a  nice  thing,  becomes  Mrs. 
ibbs  Josselyn,  Gibbs  being  born  a  rich  man's  son  and 
developing  into  a  successful  painter.     His  father  marries  a 
second  time,  and  in  due  course  Josselyn  junior  falls  under 
he  spell  of  his  young  stepmother's  beauty,  a  spell  cast 
with  the  most  deliberate  premeditation.     The  author  and 
he  characters  generally  seemed  to  me  to  take  this  situation 


with  greater  calmness  than  I  was  prepared  to  expect. 
I  congratulate  Mrs.  NORBIS  on  the  new  twist  she  has  cor, 
trived  to  give  to  her  murder  mystery,  which  baffled  rn 
completely  and  will,  I  hope,  equally  baffle  you.  By  tli 
wa^y,  counsel  for  young  Josselyn's  defence  might  have  mad 
the  point  that  murderers  are  not  in  the  habit  (as  far  as  rn 
experience  goes)  of  dropping  their  smoking  revolvers  int 
their  victims'  waste-paper  baskets. 

Mr.  BAKRY  PAIN  is  entitled  to  claim  that  The  Proble-/ 
Club  (COLLINS)  provides  at  least  a  solution  of  the  difficult 
of  finding  a  new  theme  for  humour,  even  if,  as  here,  th 
ingenuity  of  the  device  is  more  conspicuous  -than  the  n 
suiting  fun.     His  plan  is  to  suppose  a  select  club,  apparent! 
of  the  idle  rich,  since  abundant  leisure  seems  postulate 
for  the  members,  and  set  them  each  month  some  test 
ingenuity  to  be  rewarded  by  a  handsome  pool.     Let  n 
hasten  to  remove  for  you  the  apprehension  roused  in  n 
own  mind  by  the  ambiguous  title.     Here  is  no  question 

a  herring  -  and  -  a  -  half 
three -sides -of -a -field;  tl 
problems  involved  are  of  tl 
more  human  type,  exetn 
lified  by  such  tasks  asste; 
ing  pocket  -  handkerchie 
establishing  a  false  alibi, 
making  a  woman  ignora 
of  the  plot  say,  "  You  oug 
to  have  been  a  giraffe 
You  will  not  need  to  ' 
told  that  each  of  the  tria 
finds  Mr.  BAURY  PAIN  wil 
some  fantastic  tale  of  dif 
culties  overcome  by  the  co 
testing  members ;  perso 
ally,  however,  I  think  it  \v: 
a  wise  rule  that  enjoim 
that  the  club  should  me 
only  once  a  month;  tak< 
in  bulk  the  record  is  apt 
become  monotonous.  Im; 
add,  again  as  myownopi 
ion,  that  nothing  in  tl 
club's  activities  became 


like  the  girafl'e  intrigue,  indicated  above ;  from  this  admirab 
opening  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  humour  declined  as  tl 
months  progressed.  What  would  Eliza,  that  eminent 
practical  lady,  have  said  to  such  a  waste  of  time?  On 
one  person  can  solve  that  problem ;  and  I  wish  he  would 

NOBLE  GIFTS  FEOM  NOEMANDY. 

Two  noble  gifts  from  Normandy  have  blessed  our  Island  rac 
The  first  was  good  KING  WILLIAM,  full  of  gallantry  and  grac 
Conqusestor  was  a  proper  man,  we  throve  beneath  li  j 

banners ; 
He  gave  us   sounder  laws   and   wider  view— and  belt 

manners ; 

But,  though  it 's  not  in  history,  unless  I  'm  much  mistool 
He  brought  to  us  a  fairer  boon  than  even  Domesday  Boo 

Long  plenteous  years  the  joy  of  it  within  our  lives  we  boi 
Long  Lenten  years  we  missed  it  through  the  late  unho 

War; 
We  made  the  best  of  things,   no  doubt,  and,  leal  to  o 

controllers, 
We  champed  their  soapy  substitute  between  our  outragi 


molars 
But  hail  we 
That  brings  thec  to  our  bVard  again,  delicious  Camember 


now  the  happy  day  of  Peace  beyond  compa 
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"  ROBERT,"  the  new  hippopotamus, 
as  arrived  at  the  Zoo  from  Holland. 
'ho  report  that,  through  a  misunder- 
tanding,  he  had  boon  removed  under 
scort  to  the  Tower,  is  denied. 
*,=;-. 

It  is  believed  that  the  most  philo- 
jphical  remark  made  in  any  Peace 
was  the  remonstrance  in  London 
b  an  impatient  spectator :  "  "Ere,  we  've 
jaited  five  years  for  Peace.  Carn't  you 
nit  another  five  minutes  for  the 
'ooming  procession  ?  " 

* 

"  I  suppose,"  said  another  Londoner 
the  crowd — this  time  a  little  girl — 
oughtfully,  "  they  won't  take  the  flags 
iwn  until  the  Peace  is  over." 


to  relieve  the  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  President 
CARRANZA,  who  was  thought  to  be  dis- 
criminating against  American  citizens, 
having  now  established  his  buna  ji/lrs 
by  murdering  an  Englishman. 

Regarding  the  recent  defeat  of  British 
forces  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan', 
there  is  good  authority  for  stating  that 
the  Commission  to  ascertain  whose 
fault  it  wasn't  will  not  sit. 

:;:     -.;: 

According  to  a  contemporary,  Lord 
CUUZON  OF  KBDLESTON  passed  into 
Buckingham  Palace  unnoticed  the  other 
morning.  Things  certainly  seem  to  be 
coming  to  a  pretty  pass  in  this  country. 

The    Bolshevists,    according    to    an 


Although  quiteanum- 
r  of  babies  born  on 
.  ly    19th    have    been 
ristened  "  Pax  Victor- 
is,"  no  definite  action 
Is  yet   been   decided 
nbytheN.S.P.C.C. 


V 

It  was  very  unfor- 
taate  that  the  Peace 
iy  procession  splen- 
clly  organised  by  the 
iiiabitants  of  a  well- 
town  Hampshire 
tvn  should  have  been 
nrred  by  one  unlucky 
nstake.  It  appears 
tit  the  prize  for  the 
u-st  original  costume 
v  -,  awarded  to  a  non- 
c  npetitor  wearing  a 
s  uclard  suit. 


have  already  intimated  that  they  are 
ready  to  give  him  a  trial. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  book  of  the 
C'KOWN  PIUNCE  will  be  Personalities  I 
hare  Met.  A  second  book  might  ho 

Commanders  I  have  Dodyed. 

*  * 

t 

In  connection  with  the  suggested  for- 
mation of  a  Centre  Party  in  this  country 
\vi>  ;iro  asked  to  deny  the  rumour  that 
the  (liouDES  family  propose  holding  a 
mass  meeting  shortly  to  discuss  the 
matter, 

A  canary  aged  twenty-one  years  died 
in  The  Daily  Mail  last  week. 

^i-  |  '•'•• 

As  spirits  may  be  used  by  medical 
men  as  stimulants  in  America,  it  is  said 
that  motor  cars  are  not 
now  the  deadly  things 
they  used  to  be  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pedestrian. 


"At  the  British  Scien- 
tific Products  Exhibi- 
tion," says  a  contem- 
porary, "  an  oven  is 
being  shown  in  which 
nothing  can  get  burned. 
It  ought  to  be  called 
the  '  King  Alfred.'"  We 
have  one  like  that,  but 
shall  continue  to 
"Robert 


THE  SUGGESTION  HAS  BEEN  MADE  THAT  PEARLS  SHOULD  TAKE  THE  PLACE 
OP  MONEY.  IP  THIS  COMES  TO  PASS  THE  WOULD-BE  CLEOPATEA  OP  THE  FUTURE 
WILL  DISSOLVE  A  COUPLE  OP  PRICELESS  BRADBURYS  IN  HER  WINE. 


we 

call    it     the 

Smillio."  *  ::: 

' 


Odd,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  that 
ing  the  War  sailors  had  the  job  of 
ing  the  mines  out  of  the  water,  and 
t  now  they  have  been  ordered  to 
tlio  water  out  of  the  mines." 

inco  the  announcement  by  a  well- 
>\vn  circus-proprietor  that  all  his 
vns  have  been  doing  war-work  for 
last  four  years,  more  than  two 
idred  correspondents  have  written 
say  that  they  know  in  which  de- 
tment  of  the  War  Oflice  they  have 
:i  employed.  Curiously  enough, 
>'ever,  each  mentions  a  different 

artment.          ,,.  # 
* 

An  cx-Ministerof  the  late  Bavarian 
iiiJet,"  says  a  news  item,  "now  lives 
-ellinir  newspapers."  It  is  thought 
t  if  he  had  mastered  the  newspaper 
i'irst  he  might  now  be  selling 
»inet  Ministers. 

*  * 
.atest  developments  have  gone  far 


evening  paper,  have  won  a  pronounced 
success  at  Serekrakovskaya.  No  such 
success  could  be  ours. 

*  * 
* 

A  scientific  journal  points  out  that 
the  next  glacial  epoch  will  be  upon  us  in 
about  5,320  years.  Soldiers  awaiting 
demobilisation  are  now  anxious  that 
the  scheme  whereby  they  are  to  return 
their  greatcoats  and  receive  a  sovereign 
shall  bo  abolished. 

:;:     fc 
* 

The  latest  information  about  the 
Slough  Motor  Depot  is  that  the  officials 
are  quite  convinced  that  it  was  a  great 
success  as  a  failure. 

:;:     :;: 
* 

The  best  way,  we  are  told,  to  choose 
one's  friends  is  by  the  month  they  were 
born  in.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  this  is  how  The* Morning  Post 
chose  Mr.  CHURCHILL. 
*.,.* 

The  CROWN  PRINCE,  it  appears,  is 
quite  ready  to  commence  some  useful 
work  if  he  can  get  a  start.  The  Allies 


"Among  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  Zoo,"  says 
The  Field,  "  are  two 
Somaliland  cheetahs." 
Not  to  be  con  fused  with 
the  British  cheetah  (Profitericus  brevi- 
ponderator),  a  commoner  animal. 

•.;::;: 

A  Kingston  Hill  man  has  perfected  a 
device  by  which  the  housemaid  with- 
out leaving  the  kitchen  can  tell  who  is 
at  the  front-door.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  sending  Holdfast  to  fetch  a 
piece  of  the  visitor's  trousers  for  identi- 
fication never  worked  quite  smoothly. 
*  * 

Since  the  recent  announcement  that 
fish  can  hear,  several  clergymen  have 
given  up  angling  and  have  taken  up 
golf  instead. 


"  I  understand  that  party  spirit,  party  in- 
terest, party  organisation  must  in  these  very 
serious  times   be  definitely  subordinated  to 
national  spirit,  national  interests,  and 
A  CRAZY  AND  SQUALID  PARTY  GAME." 

Mr.  Churchill's  Speech,  according  to  the 
"  Manchester  Guardian." 

Our  contemporary  omits  to  record  the 
loud  and  prolonged  cheers  which  must 
have  greeted  such  a  pronouncement. 
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A  CASE  OF  PRE-WAR  WHISKY. 

I  FIKST  met  Blenkiusop  in  the  Spring 
of  1916.  We  were  sitting  down  outside 
Salonika  slaying  mosquitoes  and  wait- 
ing until  either  we  or  the  Bulgars 
received  sufficient  reinforcements  to 
justify  a  genuine  offensive. 

Blenki'nsop  arrived  in  command  of 
a  mixed  party  composed  of  A.S.O., 
Sappers,  an  aeronautic  unit,  and  a 
draft  of  two  hundred  mules.  As  he 
came  out  with  a  brand-new  commission 
to  a  line  battalion  there  was  no  reason- 
able ground  to  suppose  that  his  tempor- 
ary command  was  a  suitable  one.  It 
invaded  the  camp  after  the  manner  of 
a  travelling  circus,  and  Blenkinsop  just 
blew  into  the  Mess  and  left  his  various 
dependants  to  settle  themselves.  He 
seemed  to  be  particularly  fed  up  with 
them — especially  the  mules. 

In  those  days  Blenkinsop  was  not 
a  person  of  striking  individuality;  his 
outstanding  characteristic  was  his 
toneless  acquiescence.  He  was  the 
most  plastic,  colourless  and  innocuous 
Second-Lieutenant  on  the  Army  List. 
Yet  he  concealed  the  germ  of  greatness. 

He  may  have  been  with  us  a  month 
or  two  months — his  personality  was 
too  hazy  to  attach  itself  to  time — before 
he  emerged  from  his  obscurity.  We 
had  been  singing  our  unanimous  hymn 
of  hate  about  war-whisky.  It  was  a 
periodical  affair  and  served  youth  as 
a  safety-valve  for  accumulative  restric- 
tion. When  we  had  said  of  the  Gov- 
ernment what  Lady  Macbeth  said  about 
the  spot,  and  all  had  spoken,  the  thin 
small  voice  of  Blenkinsop  was  heard. 

"I  have  at  home,"  it  said,  "a  case 
of  pre-war  whisky." 

At  the  word  whisky  there  was  a  roar 
of  mingled  astonishment,  disbelief  and 
ecstasy  which  submerged  Blenkinsop  as 
the  surf  engulphs  the  feeble  swimmer. 

From  that  moment  dates Bleukinsop's 
first  step  upon  the  ladder  of  preferment. 
The  Colonel  inquired  about  him,  and 
the  Second-in-Command,  who  was  a 
connoisseur  of  whiskies,  spoke  to  him 
quite  frequently.  The  saying  went 
through  the  camp,  "  Have  you  heard 
that  one  of  the  Body  Snatchers  has 
got  a  case  of  pre-war  whisky  ?  " 

Blenkinsop  became  a  welcome  guest 
of  many  Messes  and  always  he  was 
pointed  out  as  the  man  who  possessed 
a  large  quantity  of  pre-war  whisky. 
His  popularity  reached  such  heights 
that,  when  at  length  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Brigadier's  personal  Staff,  we, 
viz.  the  entire  Mess  of  the  Body 
Snatchers,  heaved  a  profound  and 
thankful  sigh  of  relief.  We  felt  we 
had  been  carrying  too  much  weight. 

I  did  not  see  Blenkinsop  again  until 
the  Autumn  of  1917.  Our  battalion 


had  been  moved  across  to  Italy,  where, 
in  the  early  days  of  our  visit,  we  throve 
comfortably  in  a  small  Piedmontese 
village.  An  admirable  liaison  officer, 
one  Captain  Eiguolletti  Guidotti,  in- 
itiated us  into  the  ways  of  the  land. 
He  spoke  beautiful  English,  informed 
us  where  all  the  best  scraps  were  likely 
to  take  place,  and  was  wiser  than  many 
Generals ;  also  he  saw  that  we  were 
provided  against  all  want.  He  steered 
our  Mess  President  through  the  diffi- 
culties which  encompass  the  stranger 
in  a  strange  country ;  he  showed  him 
the  futility  of  setting  his  hopes  upon 
roast  sirloin  in  a  goat  and  chicken 
district ;  and  put  him  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  the  rough,  red  wine  which 
comes  from  the  South.  Dearly  we 
loved  our  Guidotti,  who  adorned  our 
Mess  in  a  blue-and-silver  uniform  which 
carried  us  back  to  the  high  romances 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria. 

Then  one  day  the  old  evil  of  the 
Northmen  broke  out  in  us  and  we 
treated  him  to  the  saga  of  the  whisky 
cravers.  He  listened  to  our  lamenta- 
tions with  the  patience  of  a  skilful  nurso 
humouring  her  unpractical  charges. 

"  "Vei1'  sorry,  my  old  beano,"  he  said 
sympathetically  to  the  Major ;  "  all 
the  whiskee  have  travelled  Wast.  Last 
week  your  General  got  feed  up  with 
the  wine  of  Marsala  and  damn  him 
profoundly,  and  be'old,  of  the  Staff 
only  Blinkersops  have  at  home  some 
prehistoric  bottles  ...  I  regret,  old 
beano,  it  is  such  a  putrid  egg." 

Two  days  later  the  General  came 
over  to  have  a  look  at  us.  Accom- 
panying him,  red  tabbed  and  immacu- 
late with  a  piece  of  ribbon  on  his  chest, 
rode  Blenkinsop.  He  had  broadened 
out  and  was  less  reticent  than  of  old. 
He  told  us  a  good  deal  about  the  home 
strategy  and  ate  an  excellent  lunch.  Of 
the  General  I  can  only  remember  one 
incident.  Towards  the  end  of  lunch  I 
overheard  him  whisper  hoarsely  to  the 
Colonel,  "  You  '11  hardly  believe  it,  but 
there  's  a  fella  on  my  Staff  who 's  got  a 
cellarful  of  pre-war  whisky." 

A  few  months  later  Blenkinsop's 
fame  had  spread  to  France  and  he  was 
appropriated  by  another  General  who 
at  the  moment  was  too  valuable  to  be 
denied. 

Last  week  I  was  lunching  at  my  Club 
in  Piccadilly.  I  had  not  been  seated 
long  before  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
two  people  entering  the  dining-room. 
One  I  recognised  at  once  as  the  General 
of  a  famous  Division ;  the  other  was,  at 
the  first  glance,  a  stranger.  It  was  only 
when  I  had  made  allowances  for  a  heavy 
moustache  and  a  dignified  and  con- 
vincing personality  that  I  knew  him  to 
be  Blenkinsop.  The  man  lunching 
with  me  looked  across  at  them. 


"  You  see  that  fellow  with  Genera 
Blank,"  he  said;  "well,  he  owns  a  large 
distillery — in  Scotland,  I  think." 

After  lunch  I  detached  Blenkinsof 
discreetly  from  bis  General.  "LooL 
here,"  I  said  firmly,  "  I  understand  tha' 
you  have  a  lake  or  a  loch,  or  a  litre  01 
some  other  liquid  measure,  of  the  stu£ 
which  in  the  good  old  days  Jeame> 
used  to  produce  nightly  about  10  pij 
ernma."  Blenkinsop  attempted  to  shy 
but  I  hung  firmly  on  to  his  red  tab. 
"  Well,"  I  continued,  "  I  have  for  three 
long  years  subsisted  on  the  Graves  wine 
of  Macedonia,  the  rough,  red  wine  o; 
Capri,  1917  vintage,  and,  at  rare  inter 
vals,  a  diluted  mixture  of  HaO  anr 
methylated  spirit.  I  am  a  desperati 
man  and  nothing  but  the  key  of  you 
cellar  will  placate  me.  If  you  refuse  ! 
shall — I  shall  publish  an  authentii 
account  of  your  arrival  at  Salonika  ir 
1916,  illustrated  with  snapshots  o 
your  command  from  my  own  camera.' 

Blenkinsop  turned  pale  and  glancec 
furtively  at  his  General. 

"  It 's  all  a  dreadful  mistake,"  h< 
whispered  hoarsely;  "I  did  have  a  cast 
of  pre-war  whisky — but  it  was  only  the 
case.  My  sister  kept  her  rabbits  in  it 
and  the  sight  of  the  hutch  was  BO 
exasperating  to  our  Scotch  gardener 
that  he  joined  up  rather  than  endure  its 
proximity.  I  did  try  to  explain  the 
joke,"  he  added  apologetically,  "  but 
nobody  would  listen  to  me." 

PASSIBUS  JUQUIS. 

[Noting  the  newspaper  discussion  as  tc 
whether  -Mr.  Lr.OYD  GKOKGE  is  inclining— 
in  the  French  phrase — to  the  right  or  the  left 
a  eorraspoudeiit  hazards  a  guess  at  his  possibli 
attitude.] 

I  SEE  a  Coalition  cleft 
And  paths  dividing  right  and  left; 
In  the  waste  watches  of  the  night 
I  ponder  if  the  left  is  right ; 
If  not,  I  might  be  soon  bereft 
Of  followers  in  going  left, 
Whereas  if  left  is  right  I  might 
Be  doing  wrong  in  going  right. 
To  steal  a  march — an  honest  theft— 
I  see  my  chance  upon  the  left, 
And  dimly,  as  by  second  sight, 
Opponents  "  left  "  upon  the  right. 
Yet  right  is  so  entwined  with  left, 
Like  weaver's  warp  with  weaver's  weft, 
That  if  I  rudely  cut  the  right 
What 's  left  is  in  a  parlous  plight. 
O  horrid  choice !     One  course  is  left, 
Whilst  "centres  "  banquet  CHURCHILL- 

chef'd — 

To  have  a  soldier's  heart  for  fight 
And    march    ahead — left,    right— left, 
right. 


The  Grand  Manner. 

"Only  a  small   sum— £233,000,000— is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  deficit  on  the  Budget." 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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THE   PROFITEER'S   FRIENDS. 


JOHN  BULL.  "THESE    THINGS    ARE    MUCH    TOO    DEAR." 

MRS.  JOHN  BULL.  "  AND    WE    CAN  EASILY    DO    WITHOUT    THEM." 

BOTH  TOGETHEH.  "LET'S    GO    IN    AND    BUY    THEM." 
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IN    HYDE    PARK. 

Small  Reveller  (reassured  as  lie  catclies  sight  of Bottom  tfo  Weaver).  "Hi  I  'EEBEUT!     COME  BACK.    'TAIN'T  SH.IKSLT.ARE  :  IT'S  A  emeus 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

IT  is  astonishing  how  quickly  a  bad 
habit  can  fasten  on  a  man ;  and  there 
is  no  virus  that  spreads  so  rapidly  as 
that  of  avarice. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  my 
friend  Luker,  whom  I  found  yesterday 
frowning  at  a  newspaper  with  an  article 
in  it  forecasting  the  Bank  Holiday  fes- 
tivities. 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  said  snap- 
pishly, "this  water-pageant  is  quite 
unnecessary." 

"  But  why  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Surely  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  use  a  day  of  rejoicing 
like  that  for  patriotic  purposes.  Why 
should  there  he  no  more  Peace  cele- 
brations?" 

"  I  didn't  say  that,"  he  replied.  "  What 
I  object  to  is  the  river  notion.  If  that 's 
all  they  can  do,  it 's  time  we  got  to 
work.  We  've  all  played  long  enough." 

"  But  Bank  Holidays  are  Bank  Holi- 
days," I  urged.  "  You  can't  make  peo- 
ple work  then.  It 's  not  in  the  British 
character." 

"  We  've  just  had  a  Bank  Holiday," 
he  said.  "  Ridiculous  to  have  another 


so  soon.  It 's  criminally  unsettling. 
And  particularly  so  with,  this  kind  of 
tomfoolery." 

"  You  can't  apply  such  a  term  to  this 
river  pageant,"  I  said.  "  It  will  be 
unique." 

"  I  don't  hold  with  river  pageants," 
he  replied. 

"  Not  with  the  KING  and  the  Eoyal 
Ba'rge?"  I  exclaimed.  "It  ought  to 
be  wonderful.  I  think  it 's  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  that  has  been 
arranged  for  ever  so  long.  We  do  so 
little  with  our  river,  and  here 's  an  op- 
portunity at  last,  and  everyone  is  rising 
to  it  splendidly." 

"  I  don't  like  river  processions,"  he 
repeated. 

"  I  hope  some  one  will  paint  it,"  I 
went  on.  "  Like  a  Canaletto.  Or 
that  great  Constable  of  a  river  ffite 
from  Waterloo  Bridge." 

"  I  don't  care  about  river  fetes,"  he 
said. 

"But  why?  You  must  have  some 
real  reason,"  I  said. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  how  are  people 
to  see  them  ?  Only  from  the  bridges 
and  the  banks.  All  packed  tight.  No 


comfort.    People  don't  live  by  the  rivei 
so  there  are  no  windows  to  let." 

"  You  're  worried  about  the  absence 
of  windows  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  lie  replied.  "Don't 
you  want  people  to  be  happy  and  com- 
fortable ? — or  are  you,  like  every  OIK 
else,  merely  sellisli  ?  Personally  I  likt 
people  to  be  happy.  That 's  why  I 
maintain,"  he  continued,  "that  rivei 
processions  are  wrong.  Besides,  you 
know  what  kind  of  language  bn 
use." 

"  Not  Eoyal  bargees,"  I  said. 

"All  bargees,"  he  affirmed.  "No,  pro- 
cessions should  be  on  foot,  and  they 
should  go  where  there  are  windows  and 
chairs.  That 's  only  common  sense, 
Processions  are  intended  to  be  seen, 
and  to  be  seen  under  decent  conditions, 
Now  look  at  the  procession  on  I 
Day.  That  was  a  sound  idea— it  passed 
through  the  streets,  between  houses, 
and  every  house  had  windows  and 
seats.  That  was  all  right.  What  1 
hold  is  that,  instead  of  having  this  rivei 
nonsense  in  boats  and  barges,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  repeat  the  Peace  D; 
procession.  Lots  of  people  never  saw 
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it.    I   heard   of   thousands  who  wen 
ilisuppointed,  poor  things!     But  wha 
jo  you  care  ?     You  're  just  as  selfish  as 
overyone  else." 

"  1  'm  afraid  the  project  's  gone  too 
ar  to  be  altered  now,"  I  said.  "Bu 
here 's  something  in  what  you  say 
\nd  of  course  thu  East  Knd  and  th 
Dity  and  Bloomsbury  might  have  ; 
hance  this  time." 

"  Oh  1 "  he  said  quickly,  "  I  wouldn': 
liango  the  route.  That  would  be 
bsurd.  After  they  've  learnt  the  way 
oo.  No,  the  same  Procession,  the 
aine  route, Ttmt  different  people.  That': 
ow  I  look  at  it.  And  really  " — his 
.ice  lit  up  philanthropically— "  really 
nn't  SB:;  why  it  shouldn't  be  repeatec 
and  again  until  everyone  has 
;en  it." 

•'  I  hit  what  about  the  dislocation  o 
idustry   and    trade    by    these    public 
olidays?"  I  asked.     "I  thought  you 
eplored  that." 

"Only  wlien  they  are  given  to  non- 
:nsical  and  practically  private  river 
io\vs, "he explained.  "For  a  fine,  stiinu- 

'.ing,  educative  land  pageant,  such  as 

"  1  on  Peace  Day,  I  would  set  aside 

iv  nuinber  of  days." 

"  It  passed  by  your  house,  didn't  it  ?  " 
inquired. 

"Yes,   of  course   it   did,"    he    said. 
Right  past  it.     Wo  had  one  of  the 
its  on  the  whole  route." 

"And  you  enjoyed  it,  of  course?"  I 
Iked. 

"  .Me  ?    Oh,  I  didn't  see  it.    I  let  my 
•  us,  as  any  sensible  man  would. 

st  about  paid  my  rent." 


BIED-LOEE. 
V.— THE  COCK. 

:>indly  cock  is  the  fairies'  friend, 
J    warns  them  when  their  revels  must 
end ; 

or  forgets  to  give  the  word, 
10  cock  is  a  thoroughly  punctual 
bird. 

ince  he  grieves  that  he  never  can 

fly. 

1  ;e  all  the  other  birds,  up  in  the  sky, 
lo  fairies  put  him  now  and  again 
J  i,'h  on  a  church  for  a  weather.- vane. 
1  tie  for  sun  or  for  rain  he  cares ; 
1  turns  about  with  the  proudest  airs, 
Ad  chuckles  with  joy  as  the  clouds  go 

past 
1  think  he  is  up  in  the  sky  at  last. 

Recent  Athletic  "Record." 

"Or.  PARKKR,  79th  Battery,  R.F.A., 

who  held  the 

WORLD'S  Clf.VIML'IONSHIP 

for  Continuous  Sword  Swinging  from 

1913  to  1918." 

Indian  Paper. 
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FEMININE    AMENITIES. 

"Do  TAKE   MY  SEAT.      YOU  'BE   EVER  SO  MUCH  OI.DEU  THAN   I  AM." 


THE   LIGHTS  THAT  FAILED. 

Mr.  Punch  has  received  the  following 
jathetic  communication:— 

"The  Ministry  of  Munitions  made 
t  known  through  the 'medium  of  the 
Press  that  it  had  a  special  consignment 
of  Dover  Patrol  flares,  suitable  for  cele- 
>rations  on  Peace  night,  price  ten  shil- 
ings  each.    Joyfully  I  sent  two  pounds 
or  four  flares  six  days  before  Peace  Day. 
Foolish  people  say  the  Government  is 
unbusinesslike    in    its    methods.      By 
•eturn  of  post  I  received  an  acknow- 
edgment  of  my  money,  with  the  assur- 
ince  that  the  flares  would  be  despatched 
n  due  course.    Great  were  my  prepara- 
ions  and  numerous  my  guests  to  see 
he   unique   display.      Alas,   no   flares 
irrived.  Nevertheless  the  Government's 
%cknowledgment  by  return  of  post  was 


a  document  worth  showing,  and  most 
of  the  guests  considered  the  evening 
well  spent  in  beholding  it. 

"  On  the  Tuesday  after  the  Peace  Cele- 
bration a  letter  arrived  bearing  the  stamp 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Great 
excitement.  Could  it  be  an  announce- 
ment that  the  flares  were  on  the  way  ? 
No,  it  was  simply  another  receipt. 
Again  dashed  hopes. 

"  Yet  the  fault  is  largely  my  own,  for 
I  find  that  in  ordering  the  flares  I  was 
not  sufficiently  explicit.  I  asked  for 
them  to  be  sent  for  the  Peace  Celebra- 
tion ;  I  omitted  to  say  which  Peace 
Celebration — whether  the  one  to  com- 
memorate the  end  of  the  Great  War, 
or  another  in  a  few  years'  time.  The 
flares  when  they  arrive  will  however  be 
useful  as  an  illuminant  if  we  are  to  be 
stringently  rationed  for  gas." 
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THE  ADMIRABLE  JEIMKINSON. 

Poldunk's  does  not  claim  to  rank 
amongst  the  aristocracy  of  restaurants. 
Its  prices  are  on  a  scale  that  allows  no 
margin  for  music,  superfluous  cutlery 
or  ornamental  printing.  What  the  man- 
agement save  on  the  laundry  bills  the 
patrons  receive  in  the  quantity,  if  not 
the  quality,  of  pudding.  Therefore  the 
presence  of  Jenkinson  as  waiter  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  incongruity. 

It  speaks  much  for  the  sterling  worth 
of  Jenkinson  that  he  did  not  descend  to 
the  level  of  Poldunk's.  In  a  measure 
he  raised  it  to  his.  By  his  mere  hand- 
ling of  it  a  metal  cruet  would  be  trans- 
formed into  the  semblance  of  a  piece  of 
precious  silver  plate,  and  oleaginous 
Irish  stew  served  by  him  became  an 
Epicurean  delicacy.  De- 
ferential yet  dignified,  he 
possessed  the  thought- 
reading  instinct  which  is 
the  hall-mark  of  the  born 
waiter. 

"Jenkinson, "said  1  one 
day,  "  what  were  you  be- 
fore you  came  here?  " 

"  Before  the  War,  Sir," 
he  replied  in  modulated 
tones,  "  and  for  a  brief 
period  after,  I  'ad  the  hon- 
our to  be  in  the  service  of 
the  Duchess  of  Port  Lock- 
ington  as  first  footman." 

"  But  why ?"  I  com- 
menced, trying  to  bridge 
in  imagination  the  im- 
mense gulf  between  the 
Duchess  and  Poldunk's. 

"  I  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment, Sir,  of  my  own  voli- 
tion," he  replied  hastily,  as  though  fear- 
ful lest  I  should  have  the  temerity  to 
criticise  a  duchess.  "  On  finding,  Sir, 
that  the  strain  of  the  War  'ad  rendered 
me  unequal  to  the  duties.  The  sweet 
to-day  is  tapioca,  Sir,  with  jam." 

The  idea  of  Jenkinson  being  unequal 
to  anything  on  earth  was  so  grotesque 
that  I  reopened  the  subject  on  his  return. 

"The  story,  Sir, is  somewhat  lengthy," 
he  said  in  answer  to  my  inquiry. 
"When  war  broke  out  I  saw  numerous 
references  on  the  walls  to  a  certain 
style  of  'eadgear,  inviting  those  who 
it  would  fit  to  wear  it.  Judging  that 
it  approximated  to  my  size  I  ventured 
to  request  the  Duchess  to  dispense 
with  my  services  for  a  short  time,  until 
the  social  situation  was  again  stabil- 
ized, so  to  speak.  This  she  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  do,  an'  I  enlisted  into 
a  very  respectable  battalion.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  Sir,  that  I 
carried  hout  my  duties  as  a  soldier  to 
the  satisfaction  of  my  commanding 
officer ;  in  fact  on  one  occasion  he 


referred  to  rne  in  very  complimentary 
terms  when  recommending  me  for  the 
Military  Medal  for  'aving  successfully 
participated  in — ahem — a  'stunt.'  " 
"  And  were  you  wounded  ?  " 
"  I  did  have  the  misfortune  once,  Sir, 
to  stop  a  blighty  'un  (an  Army  expres- 
sion, I  may  say),  but  I  did  not  sustain 
any  permanent  incapacitation  thereby. 
It  was  after  the  Armistice,  Sir,  that 
the  seeds  of  my  trouble  were  laid.  The 
Hadjutant  sent  for  me  one  day  an' 
remarked  that  it  'ad  been  impossible 
to  utilize  my  talents  properly  during 
active  operations,  but  now  he  would 
like  me  to  undertake  the  waiting  in  the 
B.H.Q.  mess. 

"  Speaking  professionally,  I  must  say 
it  had  been  done  by  my  predecessors 
in  a  deplorable  manner,  although  I 


"I'M    SURPRISED    THAT    YOU    SHOULD   ENCOURAGE    SO    YOUNG    A    BOY   BY 
GIVING  HIM  CIGARETTES." 

" HUSH— NOT  so  LOUD.     IT'S  MY  OFFICE  BOY." 


am  free  to  admit  that  conditions  were 
sometimes  a  bit  difficult.  'Owever,  I 
was  able  to  hetTect  certain  improve- 
ments, so  much  so  that  one  evening 
the  C.O.  invited  the  Brigade  Staff  to 
dinner,  with  the  hobject,  as  the  Had- 
jutant phrased  it,  '  of  showing  the 
rouge-embroidered  nabobs  at  Brigade 
that  the  old  batt.  knew  something  of 
the  art  of  taking  nourishment  decently.' 

"  As  the  evening  advanced  I  'appened 
to  be  serving  sixteen  or  seventeen  drinks 
from  a  tray  with  one  hand  whilst  ad- 
mixing the  necessary  soda  with  the 
other  (really  quite  easy,  Sir,  when  you 
have  learned  the  knack),  when  the 
Hadjutant  —  a  gallant  soldier,  Sir, 
though  sometimes  given  to  levity — 
suddenly  remarked,  'Jenkinson,  what 
would  happen  now  if  you  were  forced 
to  sneeze  ?  ' 

"  They  all  laughed,  but  I  just  an- 
swered, '  Sir,  the  possibility  of  sneez- 
ing on  my  part  whilst  performing  my 
duties  is  so  remote  that  I  confess  I 
'aveu't  given  it  any  consideration.' 


"They  laughed  again,  and  the  in- 
cident passed  of}'.  But  somehow  the 
remark  seemed  to  stick  in  my  memory, 
"  Well,  Sir,  I  was  eventually  demo- 
bilised, an'  the  Duchess  very  generously 
reinstated  me  with  an  hiricreased  honor- 
arium. She  resumed  her  celebrated 
garden-parties,  of  which  you  may  'ave 
read  in  the  hillustrated  journals,  and 
one  day  I  'appened  to  be  serving  tea  to 
the  Dowager  Lady  Orpington  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Guffs  when  that  chance 
remark  of  the  Hadjutant's  came  into 
my  'ead.  Simultaneous  a  cold  shiver 
ran  down  my  spine.  What  would 
'appen  supposing  I  sneezed  ?  Let  alone 
the  probability  of  damage  to  the 
Duchess's  choice  Crown  Derby,  a  sneeze 
on  my  part  in  the  vortex,  so  to  speak, 
of  such  an  aristocratic  assemblage 
~  would  be  little  short  of  a 
scandal.  Then  my  nose, 
Sir,  began  to  tickle,  a  symp- 
tom I  had  never  noticed 
previously,  an'  I  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon in  a  fever  of  happre- 
hensivity.  From  this  time 
honward  I  began  to  dread 
the  garden  parties, bi 
I  could  see  my  carec 
threatened  by  a  momen- 
tary lapse.  At  last  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  I 
presented  myself  before 
the  Duchess. 

"  '  Your  Grace,'  said  I, 
'  feeling  unequal  to  my 
duties  I  request  permission 
to  'and  in  my  resign;. 

"  '  But,  Jenkinson,'  said 
she,  '  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  you.' 
"  Still,  much  against  my  will  and  to 
her  great  surprise,  I  left  her,   Sir,  an' 
entered  the  service  of  Poldunk's." 
"  But  why  Poldunk's  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Well,  Sir,  you  '11  excuse  me  sayinp 
it,"   replied    Jenkinson,    "  but    I    am 
morally  certain  I  shall  sneeze  sooner  or 
later  in  the  course  of  my  duties,  an'  it 
struck  me  such  a  calamity  would  be  con- 
sidered less  of  a,  faux  pas  at  Poldunk's 
than  at  some  other  places.     An'  no\v, 
Sir,  seeing  that  your  coffee  'as  got  cold: 
permit'  me  to  replace  it." 

The  problem  of  Jenkinsou  occupied 
my  thoughts  to  such  an  extent  that, 
next  day,  between  the  courses,  I 
certain   dispositions    on    my  enii 
plate    with    the   contents   of    a  while 
packet.     Having  done  this  I  awaited 
his  coining. 

"  I  hope,  Sir,"  said  he,  taking  the 
plate,  "that  you  enjoyed  the  hash- 
ash-iich-choo  ! !  " 

It  had  come,  the  impending  calamity, 
the  long  -  delayed  stroke  !  Curiously 
enough  no  one  seemed  to  notice  it, 
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Lady  (off for  the  hoiulayf,),.  "I  711111  K  WE'VE  GOT  EVERYTHING  NOW." 

Cabby.  "KKC.MS  A  PITY,  SOMB'OW,  TO  LEAVE  THE  WIHDEII-BOXES  BEHIND.  DON'T  rr?" 


Jenkinsou,  exhibiting  a  disconi- 
ro  that  I  am  sure  he  had  never 
ai  before  in  his  life,  rushed  from 
room.  J  waited,  expectant  and 

JUS. 

9  was  back  in  a  lew  minutes, 
sgetic  but  again  perfectly  self-pos- 
<d,  and  there  was  something  of  an 
f  subdued  elation  on  his  immobile 


Sir,"    ho    began,    "  1    o\ve    you    a 

i  -and  apologies.     Knowing  the  cir- 

03   I   trust   you   will   forgive 

;)<    i>ut,"  he  continued,  "I  feel  that, 

i\  g  got  that  sneeze  out  of  my  system, 

'.  e  broken  the  spell,  so  to  speak.     I 

eei  iimn  :igain,  and  confident  that  I 

not   be  troubled  with  a  similar 

elllitkm  in  future.     Such  being  the 

lo-morrow   I  return  to  the 

!i:joi],:'  said    I,    "I  eongratu- 

/nl  emerging  from  the  restaurant  I 
arully  emptied  the  remaining  con- 

n  of  the  white  packet  in  the  gutter, 
ibilitation  of  a  Jenkinsou  had 

I  [ii-i. cured  cheaply  at  the  expense 
'f  a  ounce  of  menthol  snuff. 


ANOTHER   SONG   Of   SIMLA. 

(See  "  Sonys  of  Simla  "  in  recent  num- 
bers of  "  Punch.") 
ON  Simla's  green  and  pleasant  heights, 

Instead  of  messy  fields  of  gore, 
I  spent  a  year  of  rare  delights, 

Thanks  to  a  freakish  chance  of  war ; 
A  very  welcome  change  indeed 
From    chasing    Turks    and    shedding 
bleed 

And  slaying  by  the  score. 

What  fragrant  memories  to  my  brain 
The  poet's  dulcet  warbling  brings 

Of  that  serene  and  choice  domain 
Where  common    men   may  live    as 
kings ! 

For  I  have  worked  at  A.H.Q. ; 

I've  watched  the  Jakko  monkeys,  too; 
And  oh,  a  lot  of  things. 

Those  hungry  Generals,  lunching  well, 
I  too  was  privileged  to  see ; 

And  Mrs.  Hauksbce's  brilliant  spell 
Has  lighted,  I  admit,  on  me; 

Still  of  PELITI'S  teas  I  dream, 

Which  made  of  life  a  joy  supreme, 
And  all  for  one  rupee. 


Strange    skins    from    Akbar's   store   I 

bought, 

Sold,  he  bewailed,  at  losses  vast; 
I  know  the  ancient  sinner  thought 

"  A  fool !  My  crore  approaches  fast !  " 
Kim's  haunts  I  knew;  and,  wandering 

far 

Through  by-ways  of  the  dim  Bazaar, 
Much  curious  gear  amassed. 

The   foothills'  headlong  plainsward 

plunge ; 

The  far  Himalayas'  mighty  wall; 
Prospect,  Elysium,  Boileauganj ; 

Mashobra,  Fagu,  Wildllower  Hall ; 
Chadwick's  impetuous,  long  cascades ; 
The    Glen's    cool    depths    and    silent 

glades — 
I  loved  them  one  and  all. 

For  war  and  martial  ways  1  feel 

A  hatred  which  can  never  cease, 
Yet,   though  to-day  (demobbed)  with 

zeal 

I  praise  the  gods  for  my  release, 
I  '11  bless  the  Army  all  my  life 
Which  gave  me,  in  the  midst  of  strife, 
A  year  of  Simla  peace. 
ONE  OK  Tin; 

PUNCH  BRIGADK. 
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THE    SANDS    OF    PLEASURE. 

LADIES  first,  so  we  will  start  wit 
Jenny.  Jenny  is  only  nine,  but  she  lia 
been  to  the  seaside  before  and  know 
all  about  it.  She  wears  the  fashionabl 
costume  dc  jrtage,  which  consists  of 
white  linen  hat,  a  jersey  and  an  over 
crowded  pair  of  bathing-drawers,  intc 
which  not  only  Jenny,  but  the  rest  o 
her  wardrobe,  has  had  to  fit  itself.  Tw< 
slim  brown  legs  emerge  to  bear  th 
burden,  and  one  feels  that  if  she  fel 
over  she  would  have  to  stay  there  unti 
somebody  picked  her  up. 

She  is  holding  Eichard  Henry  by  th 
hand.    Eichard  Henry  is  four,  and  thi 
is  the  first  time  he  has  seen  the  sea 
Jenny  is  showing  it  to  him.    Privatel 
lie  thinks  that  it  has  been  over-rated 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  i 
in  his  suburb,  particularly  from  Jenny 
who  had  been  there  before,  and  naturall 
one  expected  something  rather — well 
rather  more  like  what  they  had  been 
saying  it  was  like.     However,  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  in  with 
Jenny  and  not  to  let  her  see  that  he  is 
disappointed,  so  every  time  she  says 
Isn't   the   sea    lovely?"   he   echoes, 
"  Lovely,"  and  now  and  then  he  adds 
(just  to  humour  her),  "  Is  'at  the  sea  ?  ' 
and  then  she  has  the  chance  to  say 
again,  "  Yes,  that 's  the   sea,  darling. 
Isn't  it  lovely  ?  "    It  is  obvious  that  she 
is  proud  of  it.     Apparently  she  put  it 
there.     Anyway  it  seemed  to  be  hers. 

Jenny  has  brought  Father  and 
Mother  as  well  as  Eichard  Henry. 
There  they  are,  over  there.  When  she 
came  before  she  had  to  leave  them  be- 
hind, much  to  their  disappointment. 
Father  was  saying,  "Form  fours,  left," 
before  going  off  to  France  again,  and 
Mother  was  buying  wool  to  make  him 
|  some  more  socks.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  them  to  know  that  they  were  being 
taken  this  time  and  that  they  would 
have  Jenny  to  tell  thorn  all  about  it. 

Father  is  lying  in  a  deck  -  chair, 
smoking  his  pipe.-  There  has  been  an 
interesting  discussion  this  afternoon 
as  to  whether  he  is  a  coward  or  not. 
Father  thought  he  wasn't,  but  Mother 
wasn't  quite  so  sure.  Jenny  said  that 
of  course  ho  couldn't  really  be,  because 
tlio  KING  gave  him  a  medal  for  not 
being  one,  but  Mother  explained  that 
it  was  only  a  medal  ho  had  over  and 
Father  happened  to  be  passing  by  the 
window. 

"I  don't  see  what  this  has  to  do 
with  it,"  said  Father.  "  I  simply  prefer 
bathing  in  the  morning." 

"  Oo,  you  said  this  morning  you  pre- 
ferred bathing  in  the  afternoon,"  says 
Jenny  like  a  flash. 

"I  know;  but  since  then  I've  had 
J  time  to  think  it  over,  and  I  see  that  I 


was  hasty.     The  morning  is  the  bes 
time." 

"I'm  afraid  he  is  a  coward,"  saic 
Mother  sadly,  wondering  why  she  hac 
married  him. 

"The  whole  point  is,  why  did  Jenn; 
bring  me  here  ?  " 

"To  enjoy  yourself,"  said  Jennj 
promptly. 

"  Well,  I  am,"  said  Father,-  closing 
his  eyes. 

But  we  do  not  feel  so  sure  tha 
Mother  is  enjoying  herself.  She  hai 
just  read  in  the  paper  about  a  mine 
that  floated  ashore  and  exploded.  No 
body  was  near  at  the  time,  but  sup 
posing  one  of  the  children  had  been 
playing  with  it. 

"  Which  one?  "  said  Father  lazily. 

"Jenny." 

"  Then  we  should  have  lost  Jenny." 

This  being  so,  Jenny  promises 
solemnly  not  to  play  with  any  mine 
that  comes  ashore,  nor  to  let  Bicharc 
Henry  play  with  it,  nor  to  allow  it  to 
play  with  Eichard  Henry,  nor — 

"  I  suppose  I  may  just  point  it  out 
to  him  and  say, '  Look,  that 's  a  mine '  ? ' 
says  Jenny  wistfully.     If  she  can't  do 
ihis  it  doesn't  seem   to  be  much  use 
x>ming  to  the  seaside  at  all. 

"  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any 
larm  in  that,"  says  Father.  "  But 
don't  engage  it  in  conversation." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  says  Jenny, 
and  she  and  Eichard  Henry  go  off 
;ogether. 

Mother  watches  them  anxiously. 
Father  closes  his  eyes. 

"Now,"  says  Jenny  eagerly,  "I'm 
joing  to  show  you  a  darling  little  crab. 
Won't  that  be  lovely  ?  " 

Eichard  Henry,  having  been  deceived, 
vs  he  feels,  about  the  sea,  is  not  too 
lopeful  about  that  crab.  However,  he 
i,sks  politely,  "  What 's  a  crab  ?  " 

"  You  '11  see  directly,  darling,"  says 
Jenny ;  and  he  has  to  be  content  with 
hat. 

"  Crab,"  he  murmurs  to  himself. 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurs  to  him.  He 
ets  go  of  Jenny's  hand  and  trots  up 
o  an  old  gentleman  with  white 
vhiskers. 

"  Going  to  see  a  crab,"  he  announces. 

"Going  to  see  a  crab,  are  you,  my 
ittle  man  ?  "  says  the  old  gentleman 
dndly. 

"  Going  to  see  a  crab,"  says  Eichard 
lonry,  determined  to  keep  up  his  end 
f  the  conversation. 

"  Well,  I  never !  So  you  're  going  to 
ee  a  crab?"  says  the  old  gentleman, 
oing  his  best  with  it. 

Eichard  Henry  nods  two  or  three 
imos.  "  Going  to  see  a  crab,"  he  says 
rmly. 

Luckily  Jenny  comes  up  and  rescues 
im,  otherwise  they  would  still  be  at 


it.  "  Come  along,  darling,  and  see  the 
crab,"  she  says,  picking  up  his  hand: 
and  Eichard  Henry  looks  triumphantly 
at  the  old  gentleman.  There  you  arc. 
Perhaps  he  will  believe  him  another 
time. 

Jenny  has  evidently  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  particular  crab  for 
this  afternoon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  appointment  will  be  kept,  for  she 
has  hurried  Eichard  Henry  past  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  things  which  he 
wanted  to  stop  with  for  a  little.  But 
the  thought  of  this  wonderful  crab, 
which  Jennie  thinks  so  much  of,  forbids 
protest.  Quite  right  not  to  keep  it 
waiting.  What  will  it  be  like?  Will 
it  be  bigger  than  the  sea  ? 

We  have  reached  'the  rendezvous. 
We  see  now  that  we  need  not  have  been 
in  such  a  hurry. 

"There!"  says  Jenny  excitedly. 
"Isn't  he  a  darling  little  crab?  He's 
asleep."  (That 's  why  we  need  not  have 
hurried.) 

Eichard  Henry  says  nothing.  He 
can't  think  of  the  words  for  what  he  is 
feeling.  What  he  wants  to  say  is  that 
Jenny  has  let  him  down  again.  They 
passed  a  lot  of  these  funny  little  things 
on  their  way  here,  but  Jenny  wouldn't 
stop  because  she  was  going  to  show 
him  a  CRAB,  a  great,  big,  enormous 
darling  little  CKAB — which  might  have 
been  anything — and  now  it 's  only  just 
this.  No  wonder  the  old  gentleman 
didn't  believe  him. 

Swindled — that 's  the  word  he  wants. 
However,  he  can't  think  of  it  for  the 
moment,  so  he  tries  something  else. 

"  Darling  little  crab,"  he  says. 

Then  they  leave  the  dead  crab  there 
and  hurry  back. 

"What  shall  I  show  you  now!" 
says  Jenny.  A.  A.  JI. 


"  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  said  ho  was  advised  by 
lis  financial  advisers  that  the  British  sover- 
eign, now  worth  4  dollars  in  America,  might 
shortly  depreciate  to  only  four  dollars,  which 
would  mean  the  addition  of  20  per  cei 
my  article  we  had  to  buy  in  the  American 
markets." — Provincial  Paper. 

We   should    advise    Mr.    EGBERTS  to 
hange  his  financial  advisers. 


"  Sea  and  cloud,  the  ships  on  the  wai. 
'he  ship  in  the  air.  all  blended  together  in  one 
V(ita  Morgiana.     It  produced  a  scnsai 
actual  physical  giddiness.     It  didn't  M 
matter  if  one  stood  on   one's  head  or  ono's 
iccls." — Obscrccr. 

\a  the  Forty  Thieves  said  about  ihc 
oil — you  get  it  in  the  neck,  anyhow. 

"  The  restoration  of  the  2-cent 
>n  first-class  matter  on  July  1  will  n 
olve  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  loving." 
American  / 

t  will,  however,  encourage   its  epis- 
olary  expression. 
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ONE    TOUCH    OF 


"COME  ON,  THEN— 'IT  ME,  AN1  I'LL  GIVB 

YEH  WOT  1'OIS." 


HE  COMES  OX. 


"COME  ON  AGAIN  AN*  I'LL  GIVE  YEll  WOT 
I  GAVE  OLD  FRITZ  AT  YPRES." 


"Yl'KES?     WAS  XOV  AT  Yl'KKS1.'  ' 

•COURSE  I  WAS.    I  WAS  THERE  IN  '15?" 

"BLOW  MR,    SO   WAS   I." 


"  WASN'T  'ABF  A  'OT  SHOP  JUST  BY  SHRAP- 

KEI,   COHNEB,   EH?" 

"  NOT  '1RP.  DOES  YEB  REMEMBER  'OW 
FlUTX  USED  TER  PLONK  THE  PRISON  AH' 
THE  ASYLUM?" 


"  MIND  YEK,  SHUAPSEI,  COKM  KH  wos  'OT 

ENOUGH,  BUT  GIVE  ME  llELL  FlUK  CORNKU 
A^V  DAY.  SAW  A  BRASS  HAT  THERE  ONCE  ; 
GOT  THE  BREEZE  UP  OttFUL,  'E  'AD." 


"DOES  YEK  iiEMK 


i;  MI:MN  GATE 


YPHES?     Yus'/    WELL,  IT  wos  THERE       DON'T  IT? 


"SEIvMS  STH\NUE  TO  HE  AT  PEACE  AliAIN, 


'.E  FlllT/.  PUT  ONE  CLEAN  FROO  THE  COOK- 

D     ONE     OF     MY     MILES 
'   KKi:.         GOT     A      WELT     ON     THE      NAI'I'Ell 


'Yus— WAPPING  HIGH  STREET  is  A  BIT 

gUFETER   THAN   THE   MESIN   GATE," 

"FUNNY     THING  — I     HAD     A     Ml'LE     NA- 
1OOHED   THERE   TOO— LOST    ME    JACK-KNIFE 

AB  wn.r./' 


"I   REMEMBER  ONE  DAY  AS  I  WOS  PASSlV 

•nil-.  CLOTH  HALL  TER  GIT  ME  FAG  ISSUK 

— YUS,  LET'S  TRY  THE  '  ROSE  AND  CBOWN,' 
IT'S  QVIETEK  IS  THERE — AS  I  WAS  SAY- 
IN' ' 
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Fierce  and  quick-eared  disciplinarian  (to  officer,  with  train  to  catch,  attempting  to  leave  hospital  five  minutes  before  the  permitted  lime). 
'MB.  SIMPSON,  WHERE  ABE  you  GOING?" 

Mr.  Simpson.  "Husn— SH-SH— SH!     I  'M  DESEBTING.." 


A  SAINT  OF  COENWALL. 
I  DON'T  know  who  Saint  MAWES  was,  but  he  surely  can't 

have  been 

A  stiff  old  stone  gazebo  on  a  carved  cathedral  screen, 
Or  a  holy-looking  customer  rigged  out  in  blue  and  red 
In  a  "sunset:coloured  window  with  a  soup-plate  round  his 

head." 
Mo  must  have  been  a  skipper  who  had  sailed  the  salt  seas 

round 

(Or  at  least  as  many  of  "em  as  in  his  time  had  been  found), 
And  sung  his  song  and  kissed  his  girl  and  had  his  share 

of  fun, 
Till  he  took  and  got  religion,  when  his  sailing  days  were 

done. 

He  must   have   had   a   ruddy   face,  a  grey  beard   neatly 

trimmed, 
And  eyes,  deep-set  in  crows'-feet,  neither  age  nor  use  had 

dimmed, 
And  he'd  lean  there  on  the  jetty  with  his  glass  up  to  his 

eye 

And  look  across  the  Carrick  Roads  and  watch  the  ships  go  by, 
And  yarn  with  his  old  cronies  of  the  ships  he  used  to  know, 
And  chaps  he  used  to  sail  with  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 
In  the  West  of  England  tin  boats  on  the  Tyre  and  Sidon 

run, 
Before  he  got  religion  or  his  sailing  days  were  done. 

And  when  he  came  at  last  to  die  they  'd  lay  him  down  to 

rest 
On  a  green  and  grassy  foreland  sloping  gently  to  the  West, 


Where  the  wind's  cry  and  the  gulls'  cry  would  be  near  him 

.  night  and  day, 

And  the  noises  of  the  anchorage  come  to  him  where  he  lay. 
And  they'd  leave  him  there  a-sleeping  for  to  smell  the 

harbour  smells, 

And  to  count  the  passing  watches  by  the  striking  of  the 
,  ...  bells, 

And  to  listen  to  the  sailormen  a-singing  in  the  sun, 
A.  good  old  master-mariner  whose  sailing  days  are  done. 
^_^____^_____=______  C.  F.  S. 

Cricket  Extraordinary — The  Knight's  Move. 

"  Soon  after    the  luncheon   interval  Mr.  Knight  was  missed  by 
Hcarne  in  the  deep  field  off  a  ball  from  Parkin,  but  a  moment  later 
held  a  catch  in  the  same  position." — Times. 
One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  more — Mr.  KNIGHT'S 
chivalry  or  his  mobility. 

From  a  report  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference : — 

"It  was  suggested  that  the  stipend  for  a  married  minister  of  ten 
years  and  under  should  not  be  less  than  £200  a  year,  for  a  marru 
minister  over  ten  years,  not  less  than  £220." — Daily  Paper. 
But  is   it   wise  to  encourage  such  very  early  marriages 
among  the  clergy? 

"Admiral  Beatty,  on  foot,  headed  the  contingent,  cap  cocked  over 
the  right  eye  in  the  familiar  way." — Observer. 

"  Sir  David,  his  tanned  face  set  with  a  determined  griraness,  his  hit 
slightly  drawn  towards  the  left  eye,  marched  along." 

Weekly  Dispatch. 

It  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  these  important  details  correct 
that  is  going  to  give  the  historians  of  the  War  so  many 
headaches. 
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ESSENCE      OF      PARLIAMENT. 


THE  DREAM  THAT   (APPARENTLY)  WON'T  COME  TRUE. 
Sir  DOXALO  HtcLBAX.  "THE  PEOPLE  nr  THIS  COUNTRY  WAST  BO  ROMAS  TRIUMPH." 
Lord  CCBZOS.  "THE  TBIAL  OF  THE  EX- KAISER  MAT  VEBY  LIKELY  SOT  BE  HELD  is  LOSDOS." 


•Jay,  July  21st. — For  a  time  the 
debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Peace- 
.  was  "  roses,  roses  all  the  way." 
Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN  paid  compliments 
ito  everybody — to  the  PRIME  MINISTER 
| for  his  "  indomitable  optimism,"  to  Mr. 
BOXAR  LAW  for  his  "  tact,  courtesy  and 
lability,"  and  to  Mr.  ASQCITH  for  the 
c  phrases'  in  which  he  laid  down 
:n's  aims  in  the  War — aims  which 
ih»ve  now  been  accomplished.     Almost 
(his  only  criticism  was  directed  to  the 
(proposal  to  try  the  EX-KAISER  in  Lon- 
don.   "  The  people  in  this  country,"  he 
said,  "  want  no  Roman  triumph." 

chief  note  of  dissent  came  from 

Mr.  DEVLIN,  who  complained  that  Ire- 

.  land  had  been  left  out  of  the  general 

:aent.     He  was  told  that  Ulster 

•  ::e  obstacle.     Well,  were  there  no 

s  in  the  countries  that  the  PRIME 

-  FF.B  had  been  helping  to  partition  ? 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  had  no  satisfac- 

.;  lion  to  give  the  Nationalists.    If  self- 

letenmnation  was  to  be  the  test,  it 

apply  to  Ulster  as  well  as  to  Ire- 

As  for  the   EX-KAISEB,  it  was 

to  try  him  and   nowhere  would 

:  a  fairer  trial  than  in  England. 

''hero  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 

:  the  neutral  countries  wished  to 

scene  of  the  prosecution.    Their 

,  I  gathered,  would  be,  "  No  rub- 

::iay  be  shot  here." 

tain   WEDGWOOD  BENN   wanted 

ow  why,  if  the  cost  of  living  was 

_ '.  i ,  t  he  G  overn  ment  did  not  remove 

.ibargo  from  such  imports  as  mops 

:' it-irons,  cjtton-duck  and  boot- 

::ors,  saccharine'  and  (of  course) 

..     Sir  AUCKLAND  GEDDES  in  his 

professorial   manner  delivered  a 

iecture  on  the  theory  of  foreign 


exchanges,  the  gist  of  which  was  that, 
unless  we  imported  less  and  exported 
more,  we  were  heading  straight  for 
bankruptcy. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Sir  JOHN  BEES'  sug- 
gestion that  the  cinemas  should  be  em- 
ployed to  disseminate  sound  views  of 
political  economy  among  the  working- 
classes  did  not  receive  encouragement. 
A  film  illustrating  the  fable  of  "The 
Belly  and  the  Members  "  might  be  ad- 
vantageously displayed  just  now  in  the 
Yorkshire  coal-field,  where  the  miners 
have  yet  to  learn  that  they  cannot 
strike  without  hurting  themselves. 

The  Forestry  Bill  sent  the  Lords  on 
another  excursion  into  natural  history. 
This  time  it  was  the  hare  and  not  the 
squirrel  that  came  in  for  condemnation. 
In  a  meadow  the  hare  may  or  may  not  be 
a  timorous  beast ie.  but  in  a  plantation, 
to  judge  from  Lord  CRAWFORD'S  account 
of  its  ravages,  it  becomes  a  ramping 
and  a  roaring  lion.  "The  hare  with 
many  friends  "  is  a  misdescription,  so 
far  as  the  Lords  are  concerned,  for  not 
a  voice  was  raised  against  Lord  BLED- 
ISLOE'S  proposal  to  class  it  with  the 
vermin  that  the  Forestry  Commissioners 
may  destroy  on  sight. 

In  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Ways  and  Communications  Bill, 
Lord  LYTTOS  displayed  a  praiseworthy 
zeal.  But  in  order  to  throw  up  the 
brightness  of  the  future  need  he  have 
painted  the  past  quite  so  black?  To 
say  that  our  distributing  system  had 
only  escaped  a  disaster  similar  to  that 
of  Russia  "  by  the  very  narrowest 
margin  "  is  surely  unjustified,  even  if 
the  noble  Lord  has  been  travelling  by 
the  Underground  during  the  rush 
hours. 


Lord  BCCKMASTBR  boldly  declared  that 
nationalisation  would  be  a  curse  to  the 
very  people  who  were  clamouring  for  it. 
He  also  furnished  a  new  definition  of 
pessimists — "  persons  who  would  mort- 
gage the  future  without  knowing  how 
the  debt  was  going  to  be  redeemed." 
The  special  merit  of  this  is  that  it  ap- 
plies with  at  least  equal  accuracy  to 
optimists. 

Tuesday,  July  22nd. — The  Commons 
sat  up  Half  the  night  to  pass  the  Anglo- 
French  Treaty  Bill,  which  binds  us  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  our  neighbour 
if  Germany  attempts  "  revanche,"  and 
then  went  down  to  Southend  to  refresh 
themselves  with  a  view  of  the  Fleet. 

Accordingly  there  were  big  gaps  in 
the  House  this  afternoon,  and  the 
Treasury  Bench  was  chiefly  tenanted 
by  Under-Secretaries.  Mr.  CHCRCHILI,/ 
however,  was  present  to  state  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  regarding 
the  troops  in  North  Russia.  They  are 
all  to  depart  by  November,  unless  they 
belong  to  the  Military  Missions,  or  the 
ice  sets  in  unusually  early,  or  the  Bol- 
shevists cannot  bear  to  part  with  them. 

According  to  Sir  A.  GnrFFiTH-Bos- 
CAWEX  rabies  is  diminishing,  but  the 
muzzling-order  and  the  restrictions  on 
the  movement  of  dogs  cannot  yet  be 
relaxed.  Major  NEWMAN'S  plaintive 
inquiry,  "  How  can  a  man  go  away  if 
his  dog  is  at  home  ? "  aroused  the 
MINISTER'S  sympathy,  but  did  not  in- 
duce him  to  alter  his  decision.  The 
country  may  or  may  not  be  going  to 
the  dogs,  but  the  dogs  are  not  going 
to  the  country. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Government 
were  badly  beaten  in  the  Commons 
on  a  Women's  Enfranchisement  Bill. 
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There  has  been  much  inquiry  as  to 
how  they  would  get  over  their  defeat. 
The  answer  came  this  afternoon  in  the 
Sex  Disqualification  (Eemoval)  Bill, 
which,  according  to  the  LORD  CHAN- 
CELLOR, is  a  more  generous  measure 
than  the  other.  He  himself  displayed 
a  rather  tepid  enthusiasm  for  it,  and 
Lord  BBYCE  thought  the  proposal  to 
allow  peeresses  to  sit  and  vote  inop- 
portune, in  view  of  the  Government's 
undertaking  to  reform  the  Second 
Chamber  next  Session. 

Wednesday,  July  23rd.— Lord  CUR- 
ZON  is  too  busy  these  days  understudy- 
ing Mr.  BALFOUR  at  the  Foreign  Oflice 
to  put  in  much  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  he  paid  a  special  visit  this 
afternoon  to  correct  Lord  BRYCE'S  state- 
ment. The  Government  had  merely  pro- 
mised to  reform  the  Second 
Chamber  some  time,  but  not 
"next  Session." 

If  Lord  CURZON  imagined 
that  gratitude  for  the  removal 
of  this  impending  menace 
would  cause  noble  lords  to  be 
more  tender  with  the. Trans- 
port Bill  he  was  disappointed. 
Lord  MONTAGU  declared  that, 
if  the  Bill  passed,  the  traveller 
who  desired  to  escape  Minis- 
terial control  must  either 
walk  or  swim.  Lord  DEVON- 
PORT,  who  has  been  a  Con- 
troller himself,  scoffed  at  the 
notion  of  a  Government  ever 
making  economies  and  urged 
the  House  "  to  put  a  knife 
into  the  Bill,"  and  cut  out 
everything  but  the  railways. 
Lord  MIDLETON  said  they 
were  setting  up  "a  gigantic 
trust"  and  putting  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  who  might 
at  any  moment  leave  the  Ministry,  as 
"so  many  business-men  had  donealready. 
Lord  BUCKMASTER  considered  that  the 
Bill  made  Nationalisation  inevitable, 
and  could  not  understand  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  make  two  bites  of  their 
cherry. 

Members  so  frequently  complain  of 
the  curtnjess  of  Ministerial  replies  that 
it  was  a  pleasant  change  to  find  Mr. 
HOHLEB  objecting  that  Dr.  MACNAMAU \ 
employed  "  so  much  verbiage."  Where- 
upon "  Dr.  Mac,"  ever  ready  to  oblige, 
snapped  out,  "The  short  summary  of 

this    fl.n&WAr  ia  '  "M/-»     '  "       TUm*-    A',A    *- 


discovered.  So  long  as  he  is  on  service 
a  youngster  of  eighteen  has  a  Parlia- 
mentary vote,  but  with  demobilisation 
comes  disfranchisement.  Possibly  the 
idea  is  that  judgment  ripens  quickly  in 
face  of  the  enemy,  but  deteriorates 
under  the  pernicious  influence  of  home- 
life  ;  and  there  may  be  something  in  it. 

Anyway  one  good  anomaly  deserves 
another.  So  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  anxious 
to  smooth  the  path  of  the  Finance  Bill, 
decided  that  for  purposes  of  fiscal  relief 
a  "  child  "  might  be  any  age  provided 
that  it  was  under-going  full-time  educa- 
tion. Even  the  elderly  undergraduate  of 
the  "Pa's  ploughed  again"  type  would 
be  included  in  the  definition,  provided 
that  he  had  a  parent  still  living. 

Tlnirsani),  July  24th. — The  Lords' 
debate  on  the  Peace  Treaty  turned 


As  a  sop  to  the  critics,  however,  he 
observed  that  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  that  the  trial  should  be  held 
in  London.  Three  weeks  ago  the 
House  of  Commons  rang  with  cheers 
when  the  PRIME  MINISTER  announced 
that  the  capital  of  the  Empire  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  this  historic  episode. 
Now  the  Lords  seemed  equally  glad  to 
hear  that  the  venue  might  be  changed. 
Thus  quickly  in  our  delightful  climate 
does  the  cold  fit  succeed  the  hot. 

I  am  afraid  that  Lord  NORTHCLIPFE 
will  not  be  pleased  with  Mr.  BONAB 
LAW,  who,  on  being  asked  whether  the 
Government  would  adopt  the  scheme 
for  the  future  administration  of  Ireland 
which  fills  four  columns  of  the  Times 
to-day,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  lie 
had  not  yet  read  it.  This  is  almost  a 
case  of  lesc-majeste. 

Having  failed  to  obtain  an 
answer  to  a  question,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "  hypo- 
thetical," Lord  HENRY  BEN- 
TINCK  sonorously  announced 
that  he  would  ask  "a  ques- 
tion which  is  not  hypotheti- 
cal :  How  long  will  the  Gov- 
ernment insist  on  this  mis- 
government  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?  "  And  Mr.  LAW  was 
as  nonplussed  as  the  witness 
who  was  asked,  "Have  you 
given  up  beating  your  wife? 
Yes  or  No  ?  " 


Lieut. -Commands i-  KKxifnunn-  (irlto  lias  an  unhealthy  craving  for 

litilxlirrisill).    "STICK    TO    IT,    MY    BONNIE    LAD;    IT    MAY    ])K    NASTY    BUT 
IT'S   NOURISHING." 

The  Russian  Romulus.  "Ai.L   THK    SAMJ: 

\VKUE    BROUGHT    UP    OX    SOMETHING    BETTER.'1 


YOU     LOOK     AS     II      YOU 


this  answer  is  '  No. 


That  did  not 


quite  end  the  incident.  Mr.  HOHLEB 
had  five  Questions  on  the  Paper — one  in 
excess  of  the  present-day  ration.  The 
SPEAKER  did  not  call  the  fifth,  and  when 
the  lion.  Member  asked  the  reason,  in- 
stantly hoisted  him  with  his  own  petard 

"  Too  much  verbiage  !  "  he  said. 

An  unsuspected  Haw  in  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  has  been 


chiefly  on  the  proposed  trial  of  the  KX- 
KAISER.  The  critics  of  the  proposal 
were  not  quite  at  one.  Lord  BHYCE 
thought  a  trial  was  superfluous,  seeing 
that  the  Allies — the  judges-designate — 
had  already  decided  that  there  had 
hardly  been  a  greater  crime  committed 
in  history  ;  Lord  BTCKMASTHK,  after  an 
argument  full  of  what  Mr.  ASQUITH 
would  call  "juridical  niceties,"  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  was 
"nothing  to  try,"  and  that  the  trial,  if 
held,  would  quite  possibly  result  in  an 
acquittal. 

Inconsistency  is  catching.  Lord 
CURZON,  in  defending  the  trial,  said  in 
one  breath  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  turning  the  criminal  into  a  hero— 
WILLIAM  HOHEXZOLLKRX  was  not  of 
the  stuff  of  which  heroes  could  be  made : 
and  in  the  next  that  he  could  not  be 
left  quietly  in  Holland  because  it  was 
"as  a  hero  "  that  the  military  party  in 
Germany  still  regarded  him. 


From  the  description  of  a 
storm  : — 

"In    the   town   the 
cluttered   with   debris,    telephone 
poles  arc  down,    the   livery   barn 
is    .1    wreck,    and    the  Church  "[ 
England  was  turned  npsidcdowii." 

( 'niitiiliiiii  I 

Just   as    if    it    had    been  a 
breeze  in  Convocation. 


••  I'KKSONS    WASTKD. — Good  Young   UwK. 
with  experience,  as  Sales  Hand.'1 

I /ii'i' i pool  I 

Surely  the  advertiser   does  not  mean  | 
to  suggest  that  any  young  lady  c<m!tl 
be  bad. 

From  a  book-catalogue ; — 

"Davis  (11.  \V.)  Knglaiid  under  the  }l 
and  Angevins,  8vo,  cloth,  8s." 

Students  of  the  roigu  of  HEXKY  \  111. 
should  make  a  note  of  this. 


Can  you  tell  me  why 
A  nation  that 's  d,ry 
Can  better  descry 
Than  you  or  I 
On  ho\v  many  toes 
A  Pussyfoot  goes '.' 

A  nation 'that 's  dry 
j  I  a.s  reason  to  pause 
And  consider  the  a 
In  its  Pussyfoot  laws. 
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Enthusiast.  "I  TELL  YOU  THE  DEVELOPMENT  of  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  is  DIMPLY  WONDEKFCL.    WHY,  THAT  ENGINE-DEIVER  WEIGHS 

MORE  THAN  THE   OLD    '  EoCKET.'  " 


16,   CHARING   CROSS. 
WHILE  all  around  fit  tributes  are  awarded 

From  grateful  heart  and  unreluetant  tongue, 
I  take  it  ill  you  should  go  unrecorded, 
Unhonoured  and  unsung. 

And  since  henceforth  (like  Willie)  we  shall  miss  you, 

Honour,  I  pray,  in  token  of  our  thanks, 
This  draught  my  humble  .Muse  lias  deign 'd  to  issue 
Drawn  on  Parnassus'  banks. 

In  days  ere  yet  we  gained  our  first  commission 
Your  classic  names  were  all  too  rarely  heard, 
But  these  five  years  have  altered  the  position — 
You  "re  now  a  household  word. 

For  when  at  duty's  call  we  went  to  seel;  a 
New  sphere  of  life  by  land  or  sea  or  air 
In  Mespot,  Flanders,  France  or  Salonicu, 
You  kept  us  in  your  care. 

And  at  your  hands  the  sportsman  and  the  rotter 

\\ould  equally  receive  allowance  due; 
\\  lien  nations  shook  and  thrones  began  to  totter, 
You  kept  our  balance  true. 

No  end  of  books  (a  plague  on  all  that  write  'em  ! ) 
We've  been  constrained  to  scan  with  little  y.est ; 
Not  so  with  yours — there  each  absorbing  item 
Was  charged  with  interest. 


And  so  I  thought,  as  no  one  else  has  said  it, 

I  'd  try,  old  pals,  to  pen  a  humble  line 
To  say  how  much  we  put  down  to  your  credit 
(You  might  put  more  to  mine  ! ) 

01  your  polite  attentions  this  account  is 

I  trust  not  seriously  overdrawn  ; 
Our  gratitude  's  no  lively  sense  of  bounties 
In  days  that  yet  shall  dawn, 

For  now  through  you,  alas!  no  further  tin  comes 

The  best  of  friends  must  say  good-bye,  and  so 
For  all  you  added  (monthly)  to  our  incomes 
Here 's  to  you,  Cox  AND  Co. ! 


Our  Candid  Advertisers. 

"£10,000  will  buy  attractive  moderate-sized  Country  House,   rr- 
plHi:  with  every  modern  inconvenience." — Daily  Papi'i ." 


From  an  agricultural  review  : — - 

"That  appetising  vegetable  the  opinion  also  occupies  a  place  in  this 
pamphlet." — Canadian  Paper. 

The  pamphlet  is  notoriously  its  most  congenial  soil. 

"  To-day,  if  he  [Mr.  Churchill]  died  with  a  few  friends  and  thev 
had  a  little  conversation  on  politics  afterwards,  it  was  suggested  that . 
ho  was  endeavouring  to  form  a  new  party  by  swallowing  up  all  the' 
old." — Provincial  Paper. 

From  later  information,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  WAR 
SECRETARY  has  no  intention  of  permanently  allying  himself 
with  the  cold  shades  of  Opposition. 
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DIVINE    DISQUIET. 

(By  our  Medical  Expert.) 
THE  value  of  excitement  as  a  potent 
stimulus  to  energy  and  national  effici- 
ency   has    been    emphasized    by   Mr. 
GALLICHAN  in  a  courageous  and  forcible 
article  in  The  Daily  Mail.  Coming  from 
a  paper  so  notoriously  addicted  to  stead- 
fastness and  calm,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  is  suffering  from  an  excess 
of'  sanity,  the  appeal  gains  enormously 
in  impressiveness  and  urgency.    As  the 
writer  reminds  us,  "  we  are  wont  to 
forget  that  over-repression  is  as  harm- 
ful as  unrestrained  indulgence.     Many 
persons  require  frequent  excitement  for 
a  spur  to  activity,  as  a  tonic,  and  also 
as  a  sedative.    Neither  men  nor  animals 
can  live  healthily  without  excitement." 
He  tells  us  that  "an 
alarm  of  lire  will  ban- 
ish   an    acute    tooth- 
ache,"  but   omits    to 
mention   the  parallel 
case  of  the  complete 
success    vvitli    which 
on  a  historic  occasion 
a     patient     suffering 
from  a  severe  attack  of 
hiccups  cured  himself 
for  ever  by  setting  his 
night-shirt     on     lire. 
He    also    relates    the 
touching  anecdote  of 
an     invalid     mother, 
who  was  so  invigor- 
ated  bv   the    sudden 
deatli  of  her  daughter 
that  she  was  suddenly 
transformed     into     a 
hardworking     house- 
wife.    But  if  there  is 
any  fault  to  find  with 
this  admirable  and  most  timely  article, 
it  is  in  the  absence  of  specific  sugges- 
tions to  counteract  our  national  lethargy 
and  sweep  away  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
Puritan  tradition  which  still  hampers 
our  indulgence  in  an  unrestrained  joie 
de  vivrc.    For  example,  Mr.  GALLICHAN 
says  nothing  of  the  imperative  need  of 
the   revival   of  high-spirited   practical 
joking,  one  of  the  most  helpful  aids  to 
that  unfortunate  class  of  people  who, 
in  his  own  words,  are  "  insufficiently 
stimulated   by  excitement."     The   old 
methods  were,  however,  crude  and  in- 
effective.  Now  that  we  have  the  benefi- 
cent resources  of  applied  science  at  our 
command,  the  stimulus  is  capable  of 
limitless  reinforcement.    Still  much  can 
be  done  with  the  simplest  apparatus. 
A   can   of   boiling  water,  if   carefully 
poised  on  the  top  of  a  slightly  opened 
door,  though  not  as  potent  as  an  ex- 
plosive bomb,  may  still  exert  a  most 
salutary  influence  on  a  nervous  subject. 
Even  the  secreting  of  a  number  of  mice 


in  the  bed  of  a  delicate  guest,  or  the 
dexterous  disposition  of  a  platoon  of 
alarum  clocks  in  her  room,  may  work 
wonders. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  improvement  is 
the  deadening  tradition  of  the  "  well- 
behaved  child  " — of  the  maxims  that 
"little  children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,"  and  so  on.  Modern  pedagogy 
realises,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the 
nursery,  as  in  the  concert-room,  the  first 
aim  should  be  the  establishment  of  the 
dominion  of  din  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  monstrous  doctrine  which  finds  its 
supreme  expression  in  the  odious  cal- 
umny of  "Fidgety  Phil."  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  world  that 
this  noble  pioneer  in  the  art  of: self- 
realisation  and  emancipated  table-man- 


HOHATIO,  GABVIX  and  , 

Have  grown  quite  unbearably  tame: 

No  longer  alternately  burning 

And  freezing  with  scoops  and  with  scares 

Men  read  The  D.M.  without  turning 
The  shortest  of  hairs. 

But  we  who  are  sick  of  emotions 
Too  stale  to  inflame  or  convulse — 

We  crave  for  more  poisonous  potions 
To  heighten  and  fever  our  pulse  ; 

We  need  something  fresh  to  cxcito  us, 
Some  new  and  implacable. pest : 

Come  down,  0  beloved  Saint  Yrrrs, 
And  rid  us  of  rest. 


that    it    should 


"I    THOUGHT 
STARE   'ARD." 


I    SAW    THE     KING     IN 


CARRIAGE,    BUT    I    DIDN'T    LIKE    TO 


ners  should  have  been  held  up  to  exe- 
cration, instead  of  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  unqualified  panegyric.  Assuredly 
the  poets  of  the  past  have  much  to 
answer  for  by  their  persistent  dispar- 
agement of  vivacity,  restlessness  and 
quick  -  silverishness,  and  their  corre- 
sponding exaltation  of  repose,  stolidity 
and  calm.  Thank  Heaven,  no  one  now 
dares  to  extol  Castles  of  Indolence  or 
"mild-eyed  melancholy  lotus-eaters"! 
The  educative  effect  of  the  Jazz,  in  ges- 
ture and  music,  has  been  an  incalculable 
boon.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  expect  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  applied  excitement.  We  wel- 
come therefore  as  an  incentive  to  re- 
doubled effort  the  divine  discontent  of 
an  anonymous  Georgian  singer,  who 
has  lent  a  fresh  lustre  to  the  outworn 
metre  of  a  forgotten  Victorian  in  "  The 
Jim-Jammiad,"  from  which  wo  quote 
the  two  last  stanzas  : — 

The  apostles  of  mental  ataxy 

Who  once  lent  a  hand  in  the  -;-iim\ 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  ROBERT. 

IF  it  had  been  a  Cockney  sparrow 
that  had  done  this  thing  I  could  have 
borne  it,  for  doubtless  by  this  time  they 
are  all  more  or  less  perverted.  But 
have  been  Robert— 
Robert,  my  own  fami- 
liar friend  .  .  . 

My  nerves  had  be- 
come flabby.  Partly, 
— as  I  like  to  believe 
— through  the  storm 
and  stress  of  the  days, 
of  War ;  partly — ac- 
cording to  my  doctor 
• — as  a  result  of  the 
still  stormier  and 
more  stressful  days  of 
Peace. 

"  Go  to  the  country, 
my  dear  lady,"  said 
that  hard  and  unsym- 
pathetic man.  "For- 
get the  town  and  its 
heated  ball  -  rooms. 
Lie  on  your  back  ami 
watch  the  ruminative 
cows  and  the  peace- 
ful birds.  And  don't 
dance,  don't  think 
Forget  it." 
on  my  back  and  I 
cows.  I  also 


about  dancing. 

I   did.     I   lay 
watched    ruminative 


watched  the  peaceful  birds,  and  in  so 
doing  made  the  acquaintance  of  Eoberfc. 

Robert  is  to  me  a  small  brown  object 
that  wears  a  red  waistcoat  and  a  green 
moustache  of  dangling  caterpillars.    1  | 
am  to  Robert  a  kind  of  Y.R.C.A.  (Young  | 
Robins'  Christian  Association),  which  ' 
supplies  shelter  and  food  in  unlimited  ! 
quantities  at  infinitesimal  cost. 

Our  mode  of  procedure  is  u-<  fol 
Robert    appears   on   the   ledge  of  my 
window,  within  a  foot  of  my  pillow,  his  j 
head  on  one  side,  his  beak  containing  ] 
two  caterpillars,  a  big  white    rulj  and 


a  small  brown  moth.  To  this  in 
ficant  collection  ho  purposes  to  ;< 
little  bread  or,  if  possible,  cake. 

I   keep   a  small  pyramid  of  pilules 
made    from    these    intoxicating    suh- 
stances  by  my  bed.     I  stretch  out  my 
hand,  and  Robert  backs  hastily  !<• 
end   of  the  window-sill.     I   place  the  I 
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Profiteer.  "WHAT  ABE  YOU  DOIN'  WITH  THAT  DOG?"  Mrs.  P.  "  WIPING  'is  TWEETY  LITTLE  NOSE." 

Profiteer.  "THERE  YOU  GO—  DEMEANIN'  YKBSELF!     WHY  DON'T  YEB  SEND  FOB  ONE  o'  THE  KENNEL-MAIDS?" 


e  on  the  ledge,  and  ho  returns, 
s  it  with  pi-ecision  into  an  un- 
pied  corner  of  his  beak,  and  dis- 
!:irs  with  a  soft  scurry  over  the 
udendrons.  As  a  bird  Robert  may 
i  his  faults ;  as  a  husband  I  am 
incod  he  is  doing  more  than  his 

wa-4  all  very  idyllic.     I  lay  on  my 

and  gazed  at  a  patch  of  blue  sky 

a   branch    of    yellow    laburnum 

53  it,  and  fed   that  peaceful  bird, 

thoughts  of  the  great  city  with  its 

glad  ballrooms  drifted  over  further 

id  then  this  morning  Eobert  spoiled 

B appeared,  as  is  his  custom,  as  soon 
le  nurse  had  planted  the  breakfast 
firmly  across  my  chest.  Even  to 
sleep-dimmed  eyes  there  seemed 
Jibing  distraught  about  him.  His 

was,  for  a  wonder,  empty.     He 
ed  it  and  squeaked,  then  backed 
>ual  to  the  end  of  the  sill. 
ustily  I  wriggled  from  beneath  the 

grabbed   at   the   toast-rack    and 
died  my  hand  out  of  the  window 


with  a  tempting  morsel  in  the  centre 
of  its  palm. 

Robert  considered  it  and  me  for  an 
instant  in  bis  one-sided  fashion,  lowered 
his  head  meditatively  and  then — ap- 
parently went  mad.  He  advanced  three 
steps,  he  retreated  four.  He  proceeded 
to  do  a  chasse  sideways  and  wave 
his  right  leg  in  ftie  air,  then  did 'the 
same  with  his  left.  He  hopped  forward 
to  within  an  inch  of  my  hand  and 
hastily  staggered  back  again.  He  ex- 
tended bis  wings  and  jumped  into  the 
air.  He  advanced  with  a  wild  dive, 
retreated  with  a  wilder,  spun  rapidly 
thrice  round,  wavered  back  to  his 
original  position  and  finally  stopped, 
regarding  me  with  ruffled  feathers  and 
an  expression  of  the  most  utter  imbe- 
cility. 

I  sank  back  on  my  pillows,  the  toast 
dropped  from  my  palsied  hand,  and 
that  small  brown  destroyer  of  my 
tranquillity  hopped  up  sedately  to  eat 
it.  I  regarded  him  with  dully  horrified 
Byes. 

He  has  spoiled  my  breakfast ;  he  lias 
ruined  my  country  peace.  He  has 


brought  the  breath  of  town  to  my  very 
windows.  The  hideous  truth  can  no 
longer  be  concealed. 

Robert  has  learned  to  JAZZ. 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  £  conscience  money  on 
account  of  income-tax." — Provincial  Paper. 
It  is  presumed  that  a  profiteer,  stricken 
with  remorse,  has  sent  the  CHANCELLOR 
a  blank  cheque. 

From  an  Irish  time-table  : — 
"TRAIN  SERVICE— SUNDAYS. 
From  Cork.  A.M. 

Cork  (Albert-st.)  d.    .     .     11*0 

*  This  train  if  filled  will  leave  Cork  before 
11  a.m." 

Who  dares  to  say  that  Ireland  is  behind 
the  times? 


"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  preside  at  a  dinner 
at  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  to  Sir 
Henry  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff." 
Scotch  Paper. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  with  what 
intelligence  the  modern  journalist  anti- 
cipates things  that  have  already  hap- 
pened. 
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THE  CIVILISING  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

HEBE  am  I  in  M'Banga.  Scots  mysel: 
I  was  attracted  by  the  name,  but  my 
mission  (from  Government)  is  not  to 
the  wild  tribes  of  Aberdeen  but  to  the 
heart  of  Mid- Africa. 

On  the  termination  of  hostilities  the 
King,  Umbongi,  offered  his  services  to 
light  the  Germans,  Turks,  _  Austrians, 
Sinn  Feiners,  and  their  allies,  and  at 
all  hazards  to  get  a  share  in  any  distri- 
bution of  President  WILSON'S  Fourteen 
Points.  Such  was  the  purport  of  bis 
letter  in  the  Sebanga  language.  He 
did  not  seem  to  grasp  the  international 
situation,  and  in  fact  mixed  up  the  Sinn 
Feiners  with  the  Abyssinians,  who  are 
quite  civilised.  The  Fourteen  Points 
he  apparently  regarded  as  edibles, 
postscript,  to  his  letter  stated  with  em- 
phasis that  he  would  take  something  on 
account,  and  that  he  would  like  the 
otherGreat  Powers  toappoint  him  man- 
datory to  all  outlying  cattle.  I  was  sent 
to  talk  things  over  with  the  King. 

Regarding  my  mission  as  one  for 
promoting  civilisation,  I  translated  the 
Laws  of  Golf  into  Sebanga,  and  brought 
with  me  the  best  set  of  clubs  seen  on  the 
Equator,  which  forms  part  of  a  bunker 
on  our  sixth  fairway. 

M'Banga  has  now  given  up  cattle  raids 
and  has  taken  to  golf  wholeheartedly, 
the  Bantu  languages  lending  themselves 
remarkably  to  this  game.  As  I  am  a 
diplomat,  the  King  has  so  fav  always 
beaten  me,  except  upon  one  unfortunate 
occasion  when  my  ball  cannoned  off  a 
lion  into  the  short  eighteenth  hole  for 
one.  However,  I  told  the  King  that  at 
St.  Andrews  to  strike  a  lion  without 
shouting  "  Fore !  "  gave  one's  opponent 
the  game,  and  everyone  was  content, 
except  the  lion,  who  has  not  yet  stopped 
running. 

Owing  to  local  conditions  we  have 
made  some  permissible  alterations  in 
the  Royal  and  Antient  game.  The  King, 
who  is  corpulent,  hates  dismounting 
from  his  caddie  too  often,  and  has  in- 
vented a  new  rule  by  which,  afterdriving 
off,  we  race  for  the  ball  lying  in  the  best 
position.  This  innovation,  borrowed 
from  polo,  should  be  welcomed  by 
elderly  mounted  players.  He  invariably 
wins,  and  bis  victory  is  celebrated  by 
deafening  applause  from  the  four-and- 
tweuty  tom-toms  that  precede  us. 

Umbongi  has  great  respect  for  St. 
Andrews,  and  I  have  persuaded  him  that 
among  the  things  never  done  there  is 
the  decapitating  one's  caddie  when  one 
misses  the  ball.  He  now  says  "Tut, tut" 
instead.  Another  concession  to  the 
traditions  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Royal  and  Antient  game  is  the  wearing 
of  clothes  by  all  players.  As  I  pointed 
out  to  our  head  witcb-doctor,  no  clergy- 


man in  St.  Andrews  would  play  a  round 
attired  solely  in  an  old  top-hat.  Thougl 
not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  rules,  I 
said  it  was  one  of  the  things  which  are 
never  done. 

Civilisation  is  spreading  rapidly  in 
M'Banga.  There  have  been  no  wars 
since  I  arrived  with  my  Laws  of  Golf. 
All  the  assegais  have  been  turned  into 
cleeks,  niblicks  and  corkscrews.  The 
whole  male  population  now  spends  its 
days  on  the  golf  links  and  the  ladies 
attend  to  any  necessary  work.  It  is  like 
being  home  in  bonnie  Scotland. 

I  am  returning  shortly  with  the 
honorary  degree  of  WW.D.  from  the 
M'Banga  University,  and  a  letter  from 
King  Umbongi  agreeing  to  the  Fourteen 
Points,  or  as  many  more  as  we  like, 
provided  bereceives  atonce  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Scottish  language  and  an  unlim- 
ited supply  of  golf  balls.  He  desires, 
too,  a  ruling  from  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity on  the  following  points  : — 

(1)  Are  large  snakes,  of  a  peculiarly 
venomous  kind,  to  be  considered  hazards 
of  the  green  ? 

(•2)  lu  a  match  game  all  square  and 
one  to  play  and  an  infuriated  bison  on 
the  eighteenth  putting  green,  what  is 
the  etiquette  ? 

(3)  What  (short  of  death)  is  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  allowed  to  be  inflicted 
upon  a  caddie  with  a  sarcastic  cough  ? 


TO  AN    IDEAL   CANDIDATE. 
(During   a   recent    Election  contest   a 

Candidate  completely  lost  his  voice.) 
WHEN  you,  my  Henry,  lately  wrote 

That  in  your  quest  for  high  renown, 
Just  at  the  psychic  hour,  your  throat 

Had  been  and  let  you  badly  down, 
Ifc  was  not  due  to  want  of  thought, 

Which  is  a  virtue  that  I  prize, 
When  I  withheld  the  sop  you  sought 
And  failed  to  sympathize. 

[n  one  with  such  a  natural  gift 
For  gassing  till  the  crack  of  doom, 

To  find  your  lute  reveal  a  rift 

Must  have  occasioned  utter  gloom. 

But  in  that  hour  of  bitter  need 
Did  there  occur  the  thought  to  you 

Chat  silence  does  at  times  indeed 
Assume  a  golden  hue  ? 

\nd  see !    Th'  unequal  contest 's  done  ; 

No  longer  do  I  bear  you  grouse ; 
?or  you  (1  guessed  you  would)  have  won, 
And  potter  now  about  the  "  House." 
So  let  me  with  you  hero  rejoice 

And   thank    Miss   Fortune's   comic 

touch 

Which  left  the  other  man  his  voice     . 
And  let  him  "  say  too  much." 


The  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade. 

50  Yards  Handicap,   for  boys  under  Cl 
•ears  of  age  (open).''— Irish  Paper. 


MOTOR   NOTES. 

By  "  HOT  AIR." 

(After  the  manner  of  these  things.) 
A  FEW  days  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of   inspecting  a    chassis   representing 
the  latest  production  of  the  Moonshine 
Motor  Co. 

This  attractive  model,  which  isof  25-30 
h.p.  (developing  umpteen  h.p.  on  the 
brake),  while  of  orthodox  construction, 
following  sound  engineering  lines.never- 
theless  presents  several  novel  and  dis- 
tinctive features  which  will  specially 
appeal  to  the  owner-driver,  and  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  predict  that  it  will  still 
further  enhance  the  already  deservedly 
high  reputation  of  Moonshine  Cars. 

The  framework  of  the  car  is  carried 
on  four  circular  wheels,  two  of  which 
are  placed  in  front  and  two  behind, 
equal  distances  separating  the  two  pairs. 
This  is  a  device  which  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  rigidity  and  smooth 
running  of  the  vehicle,  especially  on 
bad  roads. 

The  cylinders,  which  are  of  the  gramo- 
phonic  type,  are  cast  in  groups  and  arc 
furnished  with  a  roughened  surface, 
which  renders  them  very  convenient 
for  striking  matches  on. 

The  valves  are  of  the  serni-uporsutic 
type,  operated  by  longitudinal  ferro- 
concrete cams,  working  eccentrically 
with  phosphor-bronze  bosses,  which 
are  actuated  by  semi-elliptical  canti- 
levers from  the  differential.  The  usual 
difficulty  encountered  in  similar  designs, 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  plunger- 
gudgeons,  is  overcome-  in  a  very  in- 
genious manner  by  placing  these  on  the 
dashboard  witli  an  adjustable  adapter 
of  case-hardened  peroxide — a  device 
which  will  not  fail  to  recommend  itself 
to  the  owner-driver. 

The  lubricating  system  follows  ortho- 
dox lines  and  is  of  the  centrifugal  type 
operated  by  means  of  a  soda-syphon 
pump,  the  handle  of  which  is  conven- 
iently situated  between  the  carburetter 
and  the  armature  of  the  magneto. 

The  springs  are  of  the  quasi-apo- 
plectic type  and  are  calculated  to  absorb 
the  shock  of  any  ordinary  breakdown. 

The  gear-box  is  a  model  of  simplicity, 
and  will  on  that  account  recommend 

itself  to (No,  I  really  mustn't  say 

that  again).  The  gears  being  situated 
by  an  ingenious  device  outside  the  box 
;he  latter  can  be  used  for  storing  spare 
parts,  small  articles  of  luggage,  etc., 
ind  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
souring. 

The  car  is  to  be  placed  on  the  market 
at  the  extremely  moderate  ligure  of 
hree  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Moon- 
shine Co.  anticipate  being  able  to  con:- 
nence  delivery  of  this  model  in  the 
early  Autumn  of  1925. 
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Highlander.  "YE 'BE  FOND  o!  MUSIC,  I "u  THIJSKIN'  1    YE  SHOULD  'A'  BEKN  wi'  ME  ON  PEACK  NIGHT.    THEEE  WAS  SAXTKEN  o" 
us  VIPERS  IN  SANDY  CAMEL'S  WEE  BACK  PARLOUR,  ALL  PLAYIN'  DIFFERENT  CHUNES.    MAN,  IT  WAS  GUAND  I " 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
METEMPSYCHOSIS  alone  will  account  for  the  phenomenon 
•  Sam/tell  Pepys,  Junior,  who  has  crowned  his  admirable 
ark  with  a  third  and  Last  Diary  of  the  Great  War  (LANE). 
.  is  rounded  oft  by  a  happy  dedication  to  Field-Marshal 
AIG  and  some  diverting  designs  by  JOHN  KETTELWELL. 
wicral  Pirpleton  and  Admiral  Topper  still  crab  our  every 
s:oke  of  strategy  and  tactics,  Brigadier  Brigstock  dispenses 
h  robust  optimism,  Mistress  Pepys  still  buys  hats,  each 
Is  comely  and  more  costly  than  the  last,  while  her  lord, 
t<it  notable  cynic,  reactionary,  gossip  and  egoist,  is  busy 
Vth  the  latest  idle  or  credible  war  rumour,  the  choicest 
Cirsel  of  scandal,  the  tastiest  recipe  for  food,  the  cut  of  his 
cthes,  his  accounts,  his  ailments  and  his  putts — and,  more 
Bidly,  with  the  record  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  won- 
d-ful  but  terrible  years  1917  (from  July)  and  1918.  I 
vuld  certainly  recommend  intending  historians  to  lay  in 
t  so  three  volumes  as  an  epitome  in  a  brilliant  shorthand 
o  the  facts  and  moods  of  the  War — packed  with  shrewd 
V  uiients  and  happy  strokes  of  irony.  For  us  others  the 
b"k  will  serve  as  a  most  enjoyable  way  of  recalling  in  a 
luiry  of  relief  the  anguish  and  suspense  of  these  past  great 
\s  a  literary  and  dramatic  tour-de-force  I  should  judge 
it  o  be  unsurpassed  of  its  kind.  As  I  have  hinted  there  is 
hij  rather  a  matter  of  reincarnation  than  of  parody. 

'Id  Jeremy  Ammtdon  thought  that  things  on  the  seas 

W'O  going  to  the  devil.     And  if  you  suppose  that   this 

•mi  was  provoked  by  anything  so  new-fangled  as  the 


German  U-boat  campaign  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  It 
was  the  monstrous  apparition  of  clipper-built  boats  in  the 
port  of  Salem  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  that  troubled 
this  retired  master-mariner,  the  most  carefully-drawn  of  the 
figures  whom  Mr.  JOSEPH  HEBGKSHEIMEH  has  grouped  in 
Java  Head  (HEINEMANN).  I  say  "carefully-drawn"  because 
this  is  the  most  lasting  impression  I  take  away  from  Mr. 
HERGESHEIMER'S  book ;  and  not  because  he  cannot  tell  a 
story  that  thrills.  There  is  indeed  a  moment  when  he 
brings  together  into  one  room  the  high-born  Chinese  wife 
whom  Gessit  Ammidon,  old  Jeremy's  son,  has  brought  home; 
Nellie  Vollar,  the  girl  whom  Gessit  had  loved  before,  and 
Edward  Dunsack,  an  opium-sodden  clerk;  and  though  I 
was  certain  that  one  of  the  three  would  commit  murder  or 
suicide  before  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  several  breathless 
pages  I  could  not  guess  who  or  which  it  would  be.  Never- 
theless it  is  the  author's  pictures  of  interiors,  of  gardens,  of 
a  ship's  rig,  of  a  Manchu  lady's  toilet  that  stay  most  clearly 
in  my  mind;  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  plot  they 
stand  out  more  luminously  than  the  characters.  In  any 
case  Java  Head  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work  and  one  that 
will  transport  you  from  the  prose  of  life  into  the  regions 
of  genuine  romance. 

In  Birds  and  the  War  (SKEFFINGTON)  Mr.  H.  8.  GI-AD- 
STOJJE  has  collected  some  very  interesting  evidence  to  show 
that  in  adaptability  to  their  surroundings  birds  are  not  to 
be  beaten  even  by  the  British  soldier.  In  the  war-zone 
they  persisted  in  singing,  making  love  and  building  nests 
under  the  most  appallingly  discouraging  conditions.  The 
idea  is  that  they  preferred  the  din  of  battle  to  the  treacher- 
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ous  quiofc  of  peace  in  which  they  were  liable  to  be  molested 
by  people  who  had  leisure  for  that  kind  of  distraction. 
Their  gaiety  and  insouciance  were  often  a  source  of  com- 
fortable solace  to  harassed  and  tired  soldiers ;  though  Mr. 
GLADSTONE  cites  one  occasion  when,  after  terrific  fighting, 
i  productive  of  heavy  casualties,  the  bombardment  had  just 
j  ceased  when  a  lark  soared  imperturbably  into  the  sky  and 
poured  out  its  soul  in  a  song  so  care-free  that  it  called  forth 
a  very  unusual  protest  from  a  prostrate  Tommy.  "  What 
the  'ell  is  'e  singing  about  ?  "  ho  asked.  The  book  does  not 
pretend  to  be  anything  more  than  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  various  sources,  but  they  are  excellently  set  out. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  The  Cow  Puncher  (HODDER 
AND  STOUGHTON)  is  that  all  the  characters  in  it  talk  like 

i  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX.     But  Mr.  ROBERT  J.  C.  STEAD 

I  cannot  persuade  me  that  they 

!  were  doing  it  in  Colorado  at  the 

i  time  when,  some  score  of  year 

]  ago,   one    gathers,   the   high 

'  principled  but  unlettered  cow- 
puncher  hero  met  the  cultured 
but  (to  judge  from  the  dia- 
logue) almost  as  unlettered 
heroine  from  the  East,  and 
the  two,  after  an  exchange  of 
high  -  principled  and  wholly 
Wilcoxian  sentiments,  decide 
to  wait  for  each  other.  While 
waiting,  the  hero,  in  partner- 
ship with  the  villain,  develops 
into  a  millionaire  real  estate 
man,  though  without  aban- 
doning any  of  his  higher  prin- 
ciples— which  is  absurd.  There 
is  nothing  in  common  between 
an  American  real  estate  man 
and  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 
except  the  ability  to  sell  hot 
air  at  a  handsome  profit.  Well, 

j  the   heroine  crops    up    again 

'  and  the  young  affection  is 
renewed.  .But  an  unfortunate 
contretemps  occurs.  The  hero- 
ine unthinkingly  begs  her  lover 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  mur- 
dering his  late  partner  in  the 
midst  of  his  villainies.  So  he 
rushes  off  and  enlists  (1  can't 

think  how  modern  American 

authors  would  manage  to  finish  their  stories  if  it  wasn't  for 

the  War)  and  dies  like  a  hero.     The  heroine  lives  to  suffer 

and  regret.    The  villain  lives,  we  gather,  to  inherit  the  real 

estate   business,  and   the   author  lives    (this  is   the   real 

tragedy)  to  write  more  stuff  of  the  same  kind. 

"  In  talking  to  her  I  always  feel  that  hers  is  a  point  of 

view— not,  as  one  so  often  feels  in  talking,  especially  to 

«»  that  what  they  think  is  simply  nonsense,  and  not  a 

point  of  view  at  all!"   I  daresay  the  italicized  parenthesis 

is  already  given  you  a  sufficient  clue  to  the  author  of  this 

j  quotation  from   Sister   Woman  (GRANT  RICHARDS),  since 

I  there  can  hardly  exist  the  male  writer  capable  of  quite  such 

!  S^fog  oandow    It  may  convey  also  a  fair  idea  of  the 

^°         1  H  achfm1e.nt  ^  Miss  OT  M^-  J-  G.  SIME  brings 

,o  these  little  studies  of  her  kind.   There  are  thirty  of  them 

all  none  more  than  a  few  pages  long,  each  the  result  of 

b'  oad  ±  1  r°Md>  ,toleranS  and  P0rhaPs  rather  insistently 
d-mmded  outlook  upon  feminine  life  as  it  is  lived  appar- 


ROMANCE   ON  THE  LAND. 

Laiul  Volunteer  (normally  novelette-writer,  to  scarecrow's  hat). 
AH!   MANY  OF  MAYFAIU'S  LOVELIEST  DAUGHTERS  MAY  HAVE 
THRILLED  WHEN  YOU  WERE  DOFFED." 


ently,  in  a  Canadian  city.  Clerks,  munition-girls,  char- 
women— for  every  type  the  writer  has  a  sympathetic  eye, 
with,  as  I  suggest,  a  suspicion  of  preference  for  those  whose 
histories  might  be  supposed  to  outrage  convention.  One 
fancies  her  still  pleasantly  thrilled  by  her  own  freedom  from 
prejudice  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  sketches  are  admir- 
ably drawn  (among  the  best  an  excellent  study  in  "  Jacquot 
and  Pierre  "  of  the  practical  French  worker,  and  a  very 
daintily  told  romance  of  a  girl  in  a  cheap  drug  store) ;  but 
inevitably  the  collection  as  a  whole  suffers  from  some  mon- 
otony of  effect.  Fortunately  the  remedy,  skipping-exercise, 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  should  add  greatly  to  the 
reader's  enjoyment. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  demand  that  the  characters,  and 
particularly  the  young  females,  of  current  fiction  shall  bear 

the  hall-mark  of  reality,  pro- 
vided always  they  are  enter- 
taining.  Dimpsey  Dorcas  Dur- 
den,   the    leading   juvenile,  if 
not  the  heroine,  of  Hart  (HuT- 
CHINSON),  is  not  real,  but  she 
amuses.    Having  said  thut  and 
added  that  the  plot,  or  rather 
the  action,   of    Miss   DOHOTA 
FLATAU'S  latest  novel  is  well 
sustained,  one  has  said  about 
all  in  its   favour  that  justice 
demands.     The  hero  is  a  bit  | 
of  a  fool ;    the  gilded  Society 
youths   and   maidens   a  tntle 
overgilded;  the  villain  almost 
unnecessarily    vile,     and    the 
hero's  mother,  though  ever  so 
darling,   just    a    wee    bit  too 
pawky.       But    what    matter 
since   the    book    is   obviously 
written  to  entertain,  which  it 
does,  and  not  to  hold  the  mir- 
ror up  to  fast  Society,  which 
it  doesn't.     If  there  is  an  es- 
pecially false  note  it  is  in  mak- 
ing the  quite  immoral  Dimpsnj 
try  to  elope  with  the  villain— 
for  the  sake  of  the  sensation 
merely  —  after   he    has   been 
discovered  in  all  his  vileness 
and    is   departing    for    South 
America    and    oblivion.     But 
again,  what   matter  since  by 

that  time  everything  has  turned   out  right  for  the  really 

nice  people  in  the  story  ? 


A  VICTORY  PAGEANT. 

A  KENTISH  horse — a  stately  horse  of  Kent, 
Pure  white  and  bearing  with  a  royal  tread 
His  badge,  "Invicta,"  the  procession  led. 

And  after  him  the  soldier  heralds  went, 

In  painted  sacking  tabards,  well  content 
To  wear  their  gilded  heraldry  instead 
Of  weary  fighting  kit.     Next,  garlanded 

The  singing  children  came.     And  then  we  sent 

Old  smiling  folk  in  waggons.     Fields  of  grain  ! 
Into  the  sacking  tabards  put  away, 

Your  ripened  corn  may  still  be  stored  again. 
Heralds  !  you  '11  fold  your  painted  coats  and  say 

They  are  but  pageantry.     But  you !  our  slain, 
Will  trumpet  out  "  Invicta  "  every  day. 


AUGUST  6,  1919.] 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A  KESIDENT  of  Long  Island,  U.S.A., 
claims  to  have  seen  a  triple-headed 
octopus  of  enormous  size.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  prohibition  is  not  all  it 

was  cracked  up  to  be. 

*  * 

A  young  giraffe  was  recently  sent 
from  Africa  by  a  British  officer  as  a 
present  to  the  KINO.  We  have  since 
heard  that  the  look  of  disgust  on  the 
animal's  face,  when  it  was  housed  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  instead 
of  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
was  painful  to  behold. 

A  young  New  York  couple 
were  recently  wedded  in  the 
air.  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  an  American  marriage 
beginning  in  this  way. 

"  Chislehurst,"  says  a  news 
item,  "has  decided  to  use 
maroons  to  call  out  the  fire 
brigade."  It  may  not  be  any 
quicker  than  the  present 
em  of  dropping  them  a 
postcard,  but  it  is  thought 
that  the  moral  effect  on  the 
fi'-e  will  be  excellent. 

*     :;: 

A  destructive  fire  occurred 
last  week  at  a  basic  slag 
works  at  Middlesbrough. 
The  action  of  the  crowd  in 
permitting  the  fire  brigade 
to  try  to  extinguish  it  has 
made  a  distinctly  unfavour- 
impression  in  mining 
circles. 


A  man  charged  at  Willesden  told  the 
magistrate  that  he  was  not  a  striker. 
He  was  put  back  for  the  state  of  his 
mind  to  be  inquired  into. 

The  dumping  of  German  pianos  into 
this  country  has  commenced,  says  a 
contemporary.  Perhaps  Herr  EBERT 
thought  the  Allies  had  offered  to  take 
it  out  in  notes. 


*  * 

* 


The  Blandford  County  Council  are 
offering  a  workhouse  for  sale.     This  is 


*  * 

* 


The  New  York  Shipping 

Board  contemplate  building 

liners,  each  over  a  thou- 

I  feet  long.    Later  on  it 

s  hoped  they  will  build  a 

inor  which  will  bridge  the 

Ulantic. 


A   West  End  thief  last 

veek  used  gas  to  stupefy  a  lady  before 
jobbing  her.  Can  this  be  the  beginning 
|>f  a  new  method  of  painless  extraction 

>y  pickpockets  '.'   #  * 

,    A  sad  case  is  reported  from  Scotland. 

!  u  spite  of  prohibition  in  America  it 
•'cms  that  a  Glasgow  man  has  booked 
.  passage  to  New  York.  He  was  only 
wenty-eight  years  of  age. 

|  A  premium  of  two  thousand  pounds 
<;d  for  the  lease  of  a  flat  at  Albert 
lull  in  a  Times'  advertisement.  The 
:gh  premium  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
i  the  kitchen  there  is  a  coal  fire  laid 
i  readiness  for  the  winter  months. 


DOMESTIC  CONFIDENCES. 

Bride  (after  tlie  ceremony).  "  JOHN,  I  "VE  GOT  A  CONFESSION  TO  MAKE." 
John.  "  RIGHT-O  !    Go  AHEAD." 
Bride.  "I've  GOT  TWO  OTHEH  HUSBANDS  ALIVE." 


on  returning  home,  she  was  severely 
reprimanded  by  her  parents  for  such 
childish  conduct. 

Now  that  the  War  is  over  will  all 
those  who  are  going  to  swim  the 
Channel  this  year  please  stand  up  and 
be  counted  ?  %  „. 

A  marvellous  story  reaches  us  from 
Margate.  It  appears  that  a  gentleman 
visitor  placed  his  walking-stick  in  the 
sand,  to  illustrate  to  a  friend  the  exact 
place  where  he  lost  a  gold 
ring  the  previous  year,  and 
found  on  withdrawing  it 
that  the  ring  was  not  on 
the  end. 


Whilst  walking  along  the 
towing-patli  of  the  canal 
near  Atherstonein  Warwick- 
shire, a  bargee  tripped  over 
a  spade  left  there  by  a  care- 
less allotment  worker  and 
narrowly  escaped  being 
drowned.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  few  recorded 
instances  of  a  spade  not 
being  called  a  spade. 
*  * 

According  to  a  daily  paper 
a  working  man  named 
EDWARD  JONES,  living  near 
Chelmsford,  has  been  mar- 
ried four  times  and  is  the 
father  of  sixteen  children. 
This  splendid  effort  to  keep 
the  good  old  English  name 
of  Jones  from  dying  out  de- 
serves the  highest  praise. 
*.,  * 

It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  to-day  is  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which 
the  last  empty  house  was 
discovered  in  London. 


just  the  chance  in  these  hard  times  for 
those  desirous  of  setting  up  in  business 

as  a  pauper. 

"  * 

We  hear  that  Mr.  MARTIN,  on  check- 
ing his  forty  million  yards  of  linen, 
found  it  was  a  yard  and  a  half  short, 
and  in  consequence  the  Government 
have  decided  to  hold  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
on  the  loss.  ^  * 

* 

According  to  The  Weekly  Dispatch, 
BETSEY  ARNOLD,  who  claims  to  be 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  old, 
celebrated  Peace  Day  by  dancing  round 
a  Verdun  oak-tree  planted  by  the  Mayor 
of  ABEBOAVENNY.  We  now  hear  that, 


In  well-informed  circles  it 
is  generally  expected  that 
as  soon  as  a  suitable  word 
can.be  found  to  rhyme  with 
"  Peace,"  the  POET  LAUREATE  may  treat 
us  to  something  really  inspiring. 

As  anticipated,  the  visitor  who,  at 
a  popular  South  Coast  resort,  slipped 
over  the  edge  of  a  cliff  but  managed  to 
hang  on  to  the  overhanging  branch  of 
a  tree  until  rescued,  now  turns  out  to 
be  a  regular  traveller  on  the  Tube 
railway  during*  its  busiest  hours. 
*  * 

"To  obtain  perfect  results  at  golf," 
says  a  contemporary  expert,  "  the  two 
hands  must  work  as  one."  What  the 
professionals  preserve  a  profound  se- 
crecy about,  however,  is  which  hand 
they  should  work  as. 
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LETTERS    THAT    HELP    US. 

(With  grateful  acknowledgments  to  th 
papers  which  get  this  sort  of  thing  done 

"  SOME  "  DUCK. 

SIB, — I  have  a  black-and-tan  Bonibaj 
runner  duck.  Like  all  of  its  kind  it  i 
of  a  most  affectionate  disposition  ani 
catholic  taste  in  diet.  About  four  week 
ago  it  laid  a  perfectly  solid  and  roun< 
egg,  with  which  I  subsequently  playet 
several  rounds  on  the  North  Forelanc 
links.  I  found  it  excellent  for  putting 
and  short  iron  shots,  but  rather  seven 
on  my  wooden  clubs.  You  can  imagini 
my  feelings  when  the  authorities  of  th< 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Ken 
sington,  to  whom  I  offered  it,  declinet 
my  gift  as  an  "  unverifiable  specimen  " 
I  should  be  prepared  to  exchange  i 
for  a  side-car  or  a  small  landscape  by 
SARGENT.  ANDREW  MERRILEKS. 

Gazeka  Grange,  Broadstairs. 

A  "  GRAND  "  CANARY. 

SIR, — My  Canary,  "Patti,"  which  has 
been  in  the  family  since  1861,  the  yeai 
of  the  London  debut  of  the  famous 
prima  donna,  was  recently  allowed  out 
of  its  cage  on  my  lawn,  and  in  the  space 
of  about  three  hours  ate  the  whole  of  a 
croquet-ball.  No  untoward  results  have 
so  far  been  noticeable,  except  perhaps 
a  slight  lack  of  brilliancy  in  the  bird's 
highest  register.  The  really  extraordin- 
ary thing  is  that  it  shows  no  appreciable 
increase  in  bulk.  GLADYS  WOLFF. 

Gullane,  N.B. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION  IN  A 

SEA-SERPENT. 

SIR, — The  shortage  of  the  gooseberry 
crop  has  been  very  marked  this  year, 
and  has  been  seriously  felt  by  those 
reptiles  which  habitually  depend  for 
their  sustenance  on  this  nutritious  fruit. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  early  in  the 
season  to  obtain  a  large  consignment 
from  Greenland  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  my  aquarium,  and  in 
particular  for  a  tine  dwarf  sea-serpent 
which  I  purchased  a  few  years  ago  from 
a  Norwegian  trawler.  Unfortunately, 
after  long  abstinence  from  its  favourite 
diet,  the  creature  attacked  its  first  meal 
with  such  avidity  that  it  was  choked  by 
a  large  and  very  hairy  gooseberry,  and 
in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  with  the 
kitchen  tongs  never  regained  conscious- 
ness, but  lapsed  into  a  state  of  deep 
coma,  in  which  it  stillremains.  Repeated 
telegrams  to  Sir  E.  RAY  LANKESTER  for 
advice  have  remained  so  far  without  an 
answer,  but  we  are  expecting  Sir  LEO 
CHIOZZA  MONEY  to-morrow  to  interview 
and  stimulate  the  patient,  and  have  not 
given  up  hope. 

A.  MINCH  HOWBON,  F.R.Z.S. 
Gotham  Ledge,  Great  Grimsby. 


SAD  CASE  OF  A  SQUIRREL. 

SIE, — The  tragedies  of  animal  lif 
are  too  often  overlooked  even  in  thi 
humanitarian  age.  A  squirrel  which  '. 
had  succeeded  in  half-taming  was  dis 
covered  a  fortnight  ago  in  a  fainting 
condition  on  the  terrace,  having  dislo 
cated  its  jaw  in  the  attempt  to  crack  ar 
ostrich  egg  which  stood  as  an  ornamen 
on  the  dining-room  mantelpiece.  Thi 
jaw  was  put  in  its  place  by  our  chauffeur 
but  mumps  supervened  and  the  poo: 
squirrel  is  now  undergoing  a  rest  cun 
in  the  Scilly  Islands.  When  oppor 
tunity  arises  I  hope  to  test  his  capacity 
in  regard  to  crab,  lobster  and  hedgehogs 
an  nature!.  THEODORE  HOOKHAM. 

The  Oaks,  Fakcnham. 

FELINE  AMENITIES. 

SIR, — None  of  your  correspondents 
bave  so  far  noted  the  omnivorous  habits 
of  Manx  cats.  My  cat  "  Bradda,' 
ihough  notdespisingmilk, fish  and  fowl 
.upplements  them  with  tin-tacks,  sand 
paper,  Swedish  matches  and  linoleum 
[  tested  her  the  otherday  with  the  works 
of  Mr.  CHARLES  GARVICK,  bound  in  limp 
amb-skiu  ;  but  she  drew  the  line.  Now 
was  it  patriotism  or  criticism  which  in- 
spired this  grand  refusal  ? 

QUILLIAM  QUIRK. 

Laxey  Hall,  Cattcwater. 


THE  DUPE'S  DIARY. 

MONDAY. 

CALL  me  foolish  if  you  like. 
I  have  bought  a  motor-bike ! 
Felt  I  couldn't  do  without  it 
(Though  I  don't  know  much  about 

it), 

And  the  man  who  sold  it  me 
Said,  "  It 's  cheap  at  forty-three. 
She  is  not  exactly  new, 
But  that  need  not  worry  you. 
There 's  a  rest  for  both  the  feet, 
Kick-start,  foot-clutch  all  complete, 
Spares   and    tools    and    kunpe    and 

gears — 

She  will  run  for  years  and  years. 
They  are  in  this  bag,  you  see 
(I  'rn  afraid  I  've  lost  the  key). 
Forty-three 's  the  merest  song  ;• 
There  is  simply  nothing  wrong." 

Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  he 
Let  me  have  the  thing  for  forty. 

TUESDAY. 

Woe  is  me !    She  will  not  stir ; 
Something  must  be  wrong  with  her. 
I  have  pushed  and  pulled  and  curst, 
Done  my  best  and  said  my  worst ; 
Nothing  happened.     Then  1  found 
That  the  wheels  were  far  from  round ; 
Both  the  mud-guards  by  mistake 
Acted  for  the  (absent)  brake, 


.Mr.  (!.  H.  Roberts,  the  Food  Controller. 
aid  that  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  involved 
n  the  mining  dispute  in  Porkshire  that  might 
lot  be  settled  amicably  around  a  table." 

Lancashire  Daily  Post. 

Mr.  Roebuck  went  on  to  state  the  basis  on 
vhich  the  10  per  ceiit.  of  the  Sankey  Report 
s  founded.  He  continued  :  '  Wo  had  other 
rounds,  impregnable  and  incontrovertible  at 
east  by  the  coal  owners  of  Porkshire.'  " 

Manchester  Guardian. 

f  this  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
jancashire  Press  continues  we  fear 
here  will  be  another  War  of  the  Roses.  ! 


And  whene'er  I  touched  a  spoke 
It  incontinently  broke. 
Now  the  boot-boy  's  working  at  her;  ' 
He  may  find  out  what 's  the  matter.'  i 

WEDNESDAY. 

In  the  bag  that  arrant  scamp 
Said  that  I  should  find  the  lamp ; 
I  have  forced  the  lock  this  minute, 
There 's  a  broken  spanner  in  it 
And  a  dirty  bit  of  rag. 
That  is  all  that 's  in  the  bag. 


THURSDAY. 

I  have  got  the  thing  to  go. 
Started  perfectly  in  low, 
And  she  sailed  without  a  stop 
To  the  nearest  motor  shop. 
Both    the    wheels    were    turning 

round, 

Engine  barely  made  a  sound 
(Still,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
It  is  down-hill  all  the  way). 

FRIDAY. 

Oh  the  villain  !     This,  in  short, 
Is  the  garage-man's  report : — 
"  Bikes  depend  so  very  much 
On  the  thing  they  call  a  '  clutch,' 
Which  you  have  not  got ;  besides, 
Almost  everyone  who  rides 
Has  a  belt  (or  chain  instead)  ; 
Also  " — and  he  shook  his  head — 
"  It  would  go  a  trifle  better 
If  it  had  a  carburetter." 

SATURDAY. 

She  has  gone !     She  did  look  neat 
When  I  pushed  her  down  the  street 
Very  early  in  the  morning  ; 
Then,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
Off  she  started  like  a  shot, 
Which,  my  reader,  /  did  not. 

SUNDAY. 

Sunday  is  a  clay  .of  rest, 
And  I  cannot  don  my  vest, 
For  my  body  's  black  and  blue 
And  my  head  is  thumping  too ; 
On  my  chest 's  a  leaden  weight 
And    my    back-bone 's    far    from 

straight; 

Both  my  knees  are  very  sore,' 
While  a  brace  of  ribs  or  more 
Are  entangled  with  my  liver — 
And  the  bike  is  in  the  river ! 
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HEE  NEW  CHAMPION. 

"THE  Tim:*"  (to  Erin).  "YOUR  OLD  FRIENDS   SEEM  TO    BE   NEGLECTING  YOU,   MADAM; 
ALLOW    ME    TO    PUT    MY    PEN    AT    YOUR    SERVICE." 
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9ti       AJPk       '•£•       mZZ&^f 

Soldier.  "LooK  AT  THAT  SILLY  BLOKE  CLIMBING  ABAHT  'ERE  VOLUNTARY — AN'  BIN  IN  THE  ARMY  TOO!" 


EULOGY   IN    EXCELSIS. 

As  a  result  of  the  epidemic  of  mutual 
congratulation  which  has  recently  been 
raging,  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
newly-formed  Eoyal  Eulogical  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  at  the 
Gigantic  Hotel,  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE 
being  in  the  Chair.  Among  other  mem- 
bers present  were  Mr.  BONAR  LAW,  the 
Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND,  Mr.  PEM- 
BERTON  BILLING,  Mr.  PAL  MOORE,  Mr. 
OWEN  NABES,  Lord  NOUTHCLIFFE,  the 
Editor  o£  John  Bull,  Mr.  JAMES  WILDE, 
several  members  of  the  Centre  Party, 
Mr.  EGBERT  SMILLIE,  Lord  FRENCH, 
Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  Mr.  HENRY 
AINLEY,  Sir  ALFRED  MOND,  Lord  BIR- 
KENHEAD,  and  the  GEDDES  family. 
The  proceedings  were  remarkable  for 
a  unique  display  of  spontaneous  adu- 
lation, the  intensity  of  which  may  be 
judged  from  a  few  extracts  chosen  at 
random  from  the  verbatim  report,  a 
copy  of  which  is  forwarded  to  each 
member  gratis.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Society 
clear!}'  states  that  no  speech  may 
exceed  five  minutes  in  duration  ;  which 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
GARVIN,  who  felt  unable  to  limit  him- 
self to  such  truncated  eloquence. 


Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  I  have  told  you 
what  I  think  of  my  friend,  Mr.  BONAU 
LAW  ;  but  how  can  I  hope  adequately 
to  express  my  feelings  towards  my 
other  friend,  Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  '.' 
The  task  is  too  stupendous  even  for  me. 

Mr.  BONAR  LAW  :  I  have  known  Mr. 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL  both  as  an  ally 
and  as  an  opponent,  but  in  either  rdle 
his  head  was  always  well  above  water. 
He  is  a  man  you  cannot  down — drown  ! 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  :  Words  fail 
me  when  I  attempt  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  and  Mr.  BONAR 
L\w.  However,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  their  great  qualities  in 
their  biographies,  which  I  am  hoping  to 
write  in  due  course. 

Mr.  JAMES  WILDE  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words  expressed  the  opinion  that  his 
friend  Mr.  PAL  MOORE  was  the  hardest- 
headed  man  he  had  ever  met. 

Mr.  PAL  MOORE  guessed  that  his 
friend  Mr.  JAMES  WILDE  was  caught 
bending  very  seldom  indeed. 

The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  :  Re- 
cently, in  another  place,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  studying  my  friend  Mr. 
ROBERT  SMILLIE  at  close,  almost  stuffy, 
quarters.  I  found  him  one  of  the  most 
charming  men  imaginable,  endowed, 


moreover,  with  an  unusual  sense  of 
delicacy  and  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  informat:on. 

Mr.  KOBERT  SMILLIE  :  The  Duke  of 
NORTHUMBERLAND  is  a  man  after  my 
osvn  heart.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  royalties  is  no  doubt  responsible 
for  much  of  his  affability  and  sunny  dis- 
position. He  is  an  oasis  in  an  otherwise 
arid  waste  of  dukes. 

Mr.  OWEN  NARES:  My  friend  and 
fellow-worker  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
Dramatic  Art,  Mr.  HENRY  AINLEY,  is  an 
accomplished  actor  whose  ini'ticr  leans 
towards  the  pseudo-serious-psychic.  As 
soon  as  he  finds  a  part  to  tit  him  ho  will 
tit  it  like  a  glove,  and,  I  am  sure,  speedily 
recoup  himself  for  all  the  sacrifices  he 
made  in  answer  to  the  call  of  King  and 
Country.  (Slow  music,  please — thank 
you !  )  I  often  think  of  him  as  I  face 
my  enthusiastic  matinee  audiences  at 
2-30  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  and 
note  the  queues  every  evening  at  8'15. 

Mr.  HENRY  AINLEY:  While  serving  my 
country  on  the  Virginia  Water  Front  I 
had  ample  leisure  for  reflection,  thanks 
to  the  exigencies  of  my  military  duties, 
and  I  often  wondered  what  the  Lon-  , 
don  stage  would  be  like  deprived  of 
the  refining  influence  of  my  friend  and 
fellow  -  artiste,  Mr.  OWEN  NARKS. 
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was  inclined  to  think  it  would  resemble 
the  ball  without  Cinderella.  At  the 
game  time  I  am  convinced  that  Mr. 
( )\VI:N  NARES  would  have  made  an  ideal 
O.C.  of  a  Divisional  Concert  Party  or 
manager  of  a  Y.M.C.A.  Hut. 

POLITICS  IN  THE   HOME. 
LONG  experience   of   the    delightful 
methods  of  economy  adopted  hy  Gov- 
ernment Departments  in  their  dealings 
with  their   employees  enabled  me   to 
I  cope  satisfactorily  with  the  exorbitant 
demand  for  higher  wages  submitted  to 
me,  through   my   wife,  by  Eliza,  our 
cook-general. 

All  I  did  was  to  retire  to  the  sea- 
side for  the  week-end  and  there  call  a 
Cabinet  meeting.  My  wife  attended 
as  Home  Secretary,  and  I  presided  as 
Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury. 

As  a  result  of  our  deliberations  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  drafted :  "  Whereas 
it  has  been  represented  to  Mr.  Brown, 
by  Mrs.  Brown,  that  Miss  Eliza  Smith 
has  hitherto  been  in  receipt  of  emolu- 
ments wholly  incommensurate  with  the 
volume  of  responsibility  devolving  upon 
her,   and   whereas    Mr.   Brown,   after 
it  borough   and    detailed    investigation, 
I'M  to   show  himself   in  complete 
accord  with  this  view,  he  is  pleased  to 
authorise  Mrs.  Brown  to    cease   pay- 
ments to   Miss   Smith  in   accordance 
with  the  scale  of  pay  at  present  in  force 
viz.,  four  pounds  per  mensem)  on  and 
ifter  the  15th  inst.,  and  to  substitute 
n  lieu  thereof,   but   not   in    addition 
hereto,  payments  in  accordance  with 
Jie  new   scale,    which   shall    be  four 
jounds  seven  shillings  and  threepence 
ier  mensem,  as  from  the  15th  proximo." 
This  done  the  Cabinet  was  reorganised 
mil  a  meeting  called.     I  rose  as  Chan- 
iollor    of    the    Exchequer   to    protest 
igainst  the    additional    drain    on    the 
evenuo  which  this  scheme  would  seem 
o  involve ;  the  Home  Secretary  pointed 
it  that  the  deft  use  of  the  words  inst. 
nd  proximo  in  its  text  made   of   the 
!raft  a  miracle  of  statesmanship,  pro- 
iding,   as   it   did,   for   the    necessary 
ncrease    to    Miss    E.    Smith   without 
ausing  the  Exchequer  to  disgorge  so 
inch  as  a  red  cent  more  than  hitherto. 
The  letter  was  accordingly  despatched 
.ith  the  approval  of  all  Government 
Departments. 

To-day  Miss  Smith's  criticisms  are 
t  hand.  She  demands  at  least  double 
le  increase.  The  Cabinet  are  on  good 
jrms  with  one  another ;  the  only  alter- 
tions  required  in  the  original  draft 
ill  be : — For  "  inst."  read  "  tilt."  For 
sovou  shillings  and  threepence  "  read 
sixteen  shillings."  The  arrangement 
ill  call  for  revision  after  one  year,  of 
nirse— but  sufficient  unto  the  day 


"THE  NEW  MEENISTER  GAVE  US  A  GRAN1   SERMON  THIS  MORNIN*." 
"OCH,  AY,  IT  WAS  AWFU'   FINE.      BUT  D'YE  KEN  HE  READ  IT?" 
"READ  IT!     I  WOULDNA'    'A1  CARED  IF  HE'D    H'HC/STXED  IT!" 


The  House  Boat's  Chance. 

"  The  League  of  Arts  hopes  that  every  house 
having  a  river  frontage  on  both  embankments 
will  be  made  gay  with  bunting." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  Government  are  not  a  three-quarter 
back  trying  to  get  their  policy  past  the  public 
goal-keeper." — Times. 

Of  course  if  they  were  a  centre-forward 
trying  to  get  their  service  past  the  pub- 
lic wicket-keeper  it  would  be  different. 


Our  Tactful  Sailors. 

"  Lord  Jellicoo  walked  to  tho  fire  that  was 
burning  in  the  grate,  and  stood  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  '  I  cannot  say  too  much 
about  the  warmth  of  the  welcome,'  he  con- 
tinued."— Australian  Paper. 

"  Divorce  is  the  only  means  by  which  1  j  can 
obtain  moderate  happiness." — Evening  Papzr. 

We  know  that  marriage  makes  2  into  1 
and  divorce  1  into  2,  but  the  above 
problem  eludes  us. 
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THE    HOLIDAY    BUREAU. 

THE  notice  caught  my  eye  as  I  was 
taking  a  short  cut  through  an  un- 
familiar street :  "  Holiday  Bureau,"  it 
ran,  and  then  underneath  in  small 
letters  :  "  Clients'  individual  needs  sup- 
plied." 

My  most  pressing  problem  just  then 
was  where  to  go  for  a  quiet  inexpensive 
holiday.  I  went  in. 

It  was  very  like  a  railway  inquiry 
office,  but  besides  the  usual  pigeon- 
holes there  were  shelves  of  bottles,  as 
in  a  chemist's  shop.  A  pretty  girl  was 
talking  eagerly  to  the  official-in-charge. 

"  And  the  catering  must  all  be  done 
for  me,"  she  was  insisting.  "  I  want 
to  be  able  to  get  something  to  eat  just 
when  I  fancy  it,  no  regular  meals,  they 
are  so  upsetting  to  one's  plan^.  Then 
1  want  plenty  of  sea-bathing 
and  games,  and  a  jolly  set  of 
people  who  will  like  the  things 
that  I  like ;  and  it  must  be 
cheap.  Can  you  really  man- 
age all  that?"  Her  voice 
was  wistful. 

"Certainly,  Madam,  we  can 
supply  the  very  holiday  you 
require,  on  the  Cornish  or 
Devon  coast." 

"  Cornwall !  How  lovely ! 
But  I  thought  it  was  awfully 
ditlicult  to  get  rooms  down 
there,  and  isn't  food  a  prob- 
lem in  those  out-of-the-way 
places?  " 

"  I  assure  you  that  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  either  about 
food  or  accommodation  ;  and 
there  is  congenial  society  and 
plenty  of  sport,  good  fishing, 
swimming,  bathing,  flying." 

"Flying?     Oh!" 

"  Yes,  Madam,  I  think  that  our  Sea- 
gull Month  will  exactly  meet  your  re- 
quirements. Half-a-guinea  a  week,  plus 
railway  fare,  is  our  charge.  The  travel 
difficulty  is  simplified  by  taking  no 
luggage ;  you  will  need  none.  You 
simply  take  this  phial,  monthly  size; 
on  arrival  drink  it;  the  change  lasts  for 
one  calendar  month;  introductions  go 
with  the  outfit." 

"  And  my  return  ticket  ?  " 

"  In  your  as-you-were  suit,  Madam ;" 
and  he  bowed  her  out. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  and  what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"  I  want  a  quiet  holiday,"  I  said, 
"lively  and  congenial  society,  but  not 
noisy.  I  don't  want  to  be  obliged  to 
get  up  in  the  morning  or  to  keep  any 
sort  of  appointment.  I  'd  like  to  lie  in 
bed  all  day  if  I  feel  inclined,  and  per- 
haps stay  up  all  night."  It  was  aston- 
ishingly easy  to  reveal  my  most  secret 
longings  to  this  sympathetic  listener. 


"  We  have  exactly  what  you  require, 
Sir,"  he  said;  "our  Rabbit  Fortnight. 
You  simply  take  a  ticket  to  any  locality 
you  fancy — ah,  excuse  me  a  moment," 
as  a  large  golden-haired  lady  rustled  in. 

"Oh,  my  dear  good  Sir,"  she  cried, 
"so  clever  of  you!  I  've  had  the  time 
of  my  life.  I  can  never  be  grateful 
enough— a.  real  rest  cure.  Just  lying 
in  the  sun  all  day  long  and  living  on 
cream,  exactly  what  I  've  always  longed 
to  do.  I  had  a  fright  though  when  the 
Fulkes  called.  I  hadn't  realised  it  was 
so  near  their  place ;  but  they  never 
noticed  me — so  queer  and  refreshing, 
you  know,  not  to  be  noticed.  Too  sweet 
of  you  to  arrange  it  all  so  beautifully. 
My  friends  say  they  never  saw  me  look- 
ing so  well  and  -want  to  know  where 
I  've  been !  I  had  to  come  and  thank 
you.  Good-bye,"  and  she  sailed  out. 


Beach  Policeman.  "  COBPOBATION  DON'T  ALLOW  FISIIISG  FB.OM 

THESE   STEPS,   SlB." 

Hypochondriac.  "I'M  KOI  FISHING.    I'M  JUST  TAKING  THE 

BEA'S  TEMPERATURE   BEFORE  DECIDING   TO   BATHE." 


"  This  lady ?  "  I  began. 

"  A  rather  special  arrangement,"  he 
answered.  "  We  cannot  always  find 
vacancies.  A  guest  in  a  pleasant  house 
— as  a  Persian  cat.  And  now,  Sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please  attend  to  this  lady  first," 
I  answered  hastily,  as  a  thin  shabbily- 
dressed  figure  entered,  half-shyly  as  it 
seemed. 

"  Is  it  possible  to  arrange  a  cheap 
holiday?  "  she  asked  timidly. 

She  was  obviously  a  lady  and  a  very 
tired  one. 

"  A  cheap  holiday  for  six  children," 
she  added,  gaining  courage.  "  I  want 
to  take  them  all  into  the  country,  but 
the  present  prices  make  it  impossible." 

The  attendant  looked  sympathetic. 
"  How  would  a  mouth  at  a  farm-house 
suit  you,  Madam  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  very  thing,"  she  said  eagerly ; 
"  but  it  would  cost  so  much." 

"Not  very  much,"  he  answered; 
"  children  are  half-price,  because  the 
change  takes  effect  on  them  so  easily. 


Ten  shillings  a  week  for  adults  and  five 
shillings  for  children  is  our  charge  for 
a  farmhouse  holiday.  A  month  would 
quite  set  you  up,"  he  added. 

"It  would  indeed,"  she  cried;  "but 
please  explain.  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  can  he  done  at  the  price." 

"  Take  the  children  down  to  any  plea- 
sant farmhouse  you  fancy,"  he  said, 
busily  measuring  a  clear  amber  liquid 
into  a  medicine  bottle;  "find  a  quiet 
field  or  wood  close  by  and  give  them 
each  a  tablespoonful  of  this,  taking 
three  yourself ;  rest  a  few  moments  and 
then  walk  into  the  farmyard.  Great 
pleasure  will  be  shown  on  your  arrival 
and  a  private  house  and  food  provided. 
The  probable  comment  will  be,  '  A  late 
clutch ! '  but  the  hospitality  will  be 
none  the  less  hearty  for  that." 

"  It  will  be  just  the  tiling  for  the  chil- 
dren," she  said,  and  left  the 
ol'fice  with  a  light  step. 

By  this  time  I  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  other  clients 
that  I  sat  back  in  a  corner 
watching  them. 

A  sapper  decided  on  an 
Eagle  Week  in  Scotland,  and 
an  airman  who  wanted  a  com 
plete  change  thought  that  ;i 
Mole  Week-end  would  suit 
him  down  to  the  ground. 

Then  a  very  stout  gentle- 
man entered,  with  boots  made 
of  leather  and  coat-cloth  made 
of  wool,  and  a  handsome  gold 
chain  and  diamond  studs. 

"I  want  a  really  comfort- 
able holiday,"  he  said,  "with 
a  few  like-minded  friends, 
good  food  and  a  little  gentle 
exercise." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  we  have  the  very 
thing.  We  have  made  special  arrange- 
ments with  a  farmer  in  the  Shires,  a 
trustworthy  man ;  he  has  a  well-stocked 
place  and  caters  specially  for  gentle- 
men like  you.  You  will  be  well  housed, 
•well  fed  and  thoroughly  appreciated." 
They  talked  a  while  in  low  tones, 
making  arrangements  ;  but  the  fat  gen- 
tleman seemed  displeased  with  some- 
thing. 

"  No,  not  very  happy  nomenclature," 
admitted  the  official  humbly,  "but  these 
farmers  are  a  homely  race,  and  one  mast 
use  terms  which  they  understand." 

"Still  — Fat  Stock  1"  objected  the 
client. 

"Quite  so,  my  dear  Sir;  but  what's 
in  a  name?  We  know  the  valuable 
services  you  will  render  to  the  country 
after  this  well-deserved  holiday.  And 
I  do  assure  you  that  you  will  be  thor- 
oughly comfortable." 

"  And  now,  Sir,"  he  said,  turning  to 
me  in  my  corner  as  the  portly  gentle- 
man left  the  office. 
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I'assenger  (t<>  indignant  guard  on  very  slow  railway).  "YES,  PERHAPS   YOU'RE  RIGHT  IN  SAVING  IT'S  ONLY  SLOW  BY  COMPARISON. 

YOU   SEE   I  'VE   BEEN   USED  TO   DASHING   ABOUT   IN   A   TANK." 


"  I  '11  take  the  Rabbit  Fortnight, 
please,"  I  said;  "but  is  there  not — er 
— some  risk  '!  " 

"There  is  risk  in  all  holidays,  Sir," 
he  replied  with  dignity — "  mountain- 
eering, motoring — what  you  will;  but 
in  your  case,  provided  that  you  avoid 
the  vicinity  of  a  harvest  field  when  the 
corn  is  being  cut,  I  should  say  that  the 
risk  was  very  slight." 

So  I  settled  with  him  for  the  Eabbit 
Fortnight,  and  on  reaching  home  put 
the  phial  safely  away  on  the  top  shelf 
in  my  dressing-room  ;  but  at  dinner  the 
next  evening  iny  wife  said,  "  We  turned 
jut  your  dressing-room  to-day,  dear, 
ind  Ann  accidentally  broke  that  little 
blue  bottle — the  one  without  a  label." 

And  I  cannot  find  that  street  again ! 


Necessary  Candour. 

ug  Freehold  Suburban  Villa,  £450:  hot 
ith  ;  not  overlooked." — Worcester  Times. 


rhere  was  an  old  man  in  a  mine 

Who  said,  "  Though  the  world  should 

repine 

And  every  soul 
13e  left  without  coal 
y  wages  must  never  decline." 


THE   FAIRY   RING. 

I  STOOD  inside  the  fairy  ring, 
I  kept  my  eyes  shut  fast, 

I  heard  the  fairies  dance  and  sing, 
I  felt  them  whirling  past. 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  came, 
They  touched  iny  dress,  my  hair  ; 

They  called  me  softly  by  my  name ; 
I  heard  them  everywhere. 

My  heart  was  beating  loud  and  fast ; 

I  neither  moved  nor  spoke ; 
And  so  they  went  away  at  last, 

The  tiny  fairy  folk. 

To-morrow  I  shall  go  again 
And  seek  the  magic  place, 

I  shall  not  be  so  foolish  then, 
I  shall  not  hide  my  face. 

But  I  shall  stay  for  hours  and  hours 

Until  the  daylight  ends, 
And  we  shall  dance  among  the  flowers 

And  be  the  greatest  friends. 

And  I  shall  learn  their  fairy  song, 

And  when  I  come  away 
I  still  shall  hear  it  all  night  long 

And  sing  it  every  day.         R.  ]•'. 


Another  Impending  Apology. 

"  An  organ  recital  will  be  given  on  Tuesday 

at  one  o'clock  by  Mr. .     On  \Vednesdav 

the  church  will  be  closed  until  further  notice 
for  the  repair  of  the  organ." — Weekly  Paper. 


"  Sam  Wellcr's   father  pointed  out,  on  a 
famous  occasion,  that  •  the  law  is  a  hass! '  " 
Lloyd's  Sunday  News. 

We  live  and  learn.  Was  it  perhaps 
Oliver  Tivist's  uncle  who  said,  "  Beware 
of  widders  "  ? 


"  The  Bishop  of  London  the  other  day  gave 
the  London  Diocesan  Conference  a  few  facts 
about  his  income.  This,  he  said,  was  how  it 
worked  out : — 

[CK.]  [DR.] 

Income  £10,000  Income-tax  .  .  £3,000 
Supper- tax  .  .  £1,500 
Kates  and  taxes  £2,000 


Balance   £-3,500  £6,500 

It  can't  be  done,'  said  the  Bishop." 

Madras  Mall. 
Then  why  not  give  up  suppers  ? 

A  conjurer  hailing  from  York 
Inadvertently  swallowed  a  fork. 

When  they  asked,  "  Does  it  pain  ?  " 

He  replied  with  disdain, 
"  I  digest  it  far  quicker  than  pork." 
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THE  GEEAT  CONSOLER. 
WHAT  is  Mr.  JOHNSON  doing?  Every- 
one wants  to  know  that.  I  happen  by 
great  good  luck  to  have  found  out.  He 
is  not  holding  soft-pedalled  conferences 
with  prominent  business  men ;  he  is 
not  trying  to  introduce  the  teetotalisator 
at  fashionable  race-meetings.  No  ;  he 
is  subtler  oven  than  that.  He  has  per- 
suaded the  Government  to  appoint  a 
secret  Interdepartmental  Committee, 
and  you  can  guess  how  secret  that 
must  be.  It  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  its  object  is  to 
revise  the  standard  classical  works  of 
the  English  poets  in  such  a  way  as  to 
alter  or  dilute  or  eliminate  the  more 
Bacchanalian  bits  of  them.  A  few  stray 
minute  sheets,  floating  down  from  a 
window  in  Whitehall,  gave  mo  the  clue. 
I  picked  them  up  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  SONG  OF  THE  BBITISH  WORKING  MAN. 

(ACX  15397/E  509.) 

"Betwixt  the  A.S.E.  and  suchlike  things 
I  sat  a-toping ;  for  what  hammer  swings 
When  all  the  wide  world  to  the  dogs  is 
gone? 

So  I  kept  on 
Fillingmypewterpint-pot  up  with  beers 

Bad  as  my  fears.* 

Betwixt  the  A.S.E.  and  suchlike  things 
I  sat  a-toping ;  for  small  comfort  brings 
Peace  and  her  rainbow  message  from 
the  sky 

With  rent  so  high 
Betwixt  the  A.S.E.  and  suchlike  things. 

"  And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light-blue  sea 

There  came  a  noise  of  purring  ;  cups  of 
tea 

Wore  forced  into  the  hands  of  barmaids 
proud ; 

'Twas  Pussyfoot  and  crowd ! 

The  nasal  accent  twanged,  nor  over- 
loud, 

But  soft  as  gentle  strains  from  Ohio : 
'Twas  Pussyfoot  and  Co. ! 

They  gained  the  shore,  they  climbed  a 
tramcar's  top, 

Like  to  a  parish  outing  up  they  pop, 

Invoking  shame  witli  lifted  hand  and 
brolly 

On  all  things  alcoholly ! 

Ah  then,  ah  then   I   let   my  tankard 
drop, 

And  I  despised  my  ignorance  and  folly, 

As  boys  despise,  when  cricketing  in 
June, 

The   roasted   chestnuts   of    a   winter- 
moon; 

I  rushed  into  the  trolley. 

*  The  Board  of  Trade  representatives  wished 
apparently  to  read,  instead  of  this  line,  "  Of  a 
lower  specific  alcoholic  gravity  than  2%,"  but 
were  over-ruled  hy  the  Board  of  Education,  on 
the  ground  that  these  words  did  not  fit  the 
metro  so  well. 


Packed  to  the  further  end  the  triumph 

car 

Had  kings  of  commerce,  members  of 
the  Bar 

And  various  dons  on  ; 
The  azure  streamlets  floated  from  them 

far; 

Their  hats,  their  coats  were  ebon  as 
the  night, 

Their  gloves  of  pearly- white, 
And   high  above  them   all  in  pensive 

mood, 

Trifling  an  ivory  tooth-pick  as  he  stood, 
The  young  IONSON.:;: 

"  '  Whence  come  ye,  merry  sports,  and 

what  about  ? 

So  many  and  so  many  and  sucb  drought  ? 
Why  have  ye  left  behind  your  beans  and 
pork 

In  little  old  New  York  ? ' 
We  follow  JOHNSON  !  JOHNSON  on  the 
ramp 

Has  moved  his  camp  ! 
JOHNSON,  YOUNG  JOHNSON  !    whatso'er 

may  hap 

On  Prohibition  we  have  all  gone  nap ; 
Come    hither,    working    man,    and 
moulded  be 

To  more  efficiency.' " 

The  next  sheet  was  so  soiled  with 
mud  that  I  couldn't  read  it,  but  I  've 
just  managed  to  decipher  the  line  : — 

"  Mounted  on  tabby-furs  and  tortoise- 
shells," 

in  one  place,  and  a  little  lower  further  on 

I    saw    repentant    Pittsburg    kneel 
a-down," 

and  the  last  paper  bore  the  following 
beautiful  conclusion,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  working  man  was  so 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  that  he 
lapsed  completely  into  the  missionaries' 
tongue : — 

" '  Say,  stranger, 

I  have  been  a  ranger, 
A  truant  and  a  traitor  to  my  vow; 

I  see  that  tippling 

Queers  a  stripling, 

And  I  mean  to  cut  it  out  right  now.'  " 
*  Poetic  licence.  EvOE. 


"  Highland  costume,  cost  8  guineas  ;    suit 
lady  or  gent." — Scotsman. 

This  would  make  a  useful  wedding-gift 
from  a  mutual  friend. 


"Sir  David  Beatty  received  the  honorary 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Leicester  this  afternoon. 
On  arrival  at  the  Great  Central  Station  he 
inspected  a  guard  of  honour  consisting  of  ex- 
naval  men  and  members  of  the  B.N.V.B.  (the 
'  Wary  Navy  ')." — Evening  Paper. 

In  justice  to  the  very  gallant  force  some- 
times known  as  the  "  Wavy  Navy  "  we 
protest  against  the  suggestion  that  it 
wears  its  heart  upon  its  sleeve. 


THE    SPEEAD    OF    NEWSPAPER 
GOVEENMENT. 

TAKING  their  cue  from  The  Times  and 
Ireland,  other  newspapers'  plans  for 
hastening  the  Millennium  come  thick 
as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  We  can 
only  very  briefly  mention  the  most 
important. 

Perhaps  the  most  momentous  is  that 
of  the  President  of  the  North  Boreland 
Golf  Club,  to  which  The  Daily  Mail 
has  given  its  generous  support,  for  the 
nationalising  of  golf  courses,  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  the  abolition  of  the  stymie, 
as  that  vexatious  regulation  has  been 
shown  to  promote  ill-will  between  the 
classes ;  (2)  a  minimum  wage  of  ten 
shillings  a  day  for  caddies,  and  a  daily 
allowance  of  half-a-pint  of  sloe-gin ; 
(3)  the  inclusion  of  the  President  of  the 
North  Boreland  Golf  Club  as  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  Cabinet,  without 
portfolio  or  responsibilities,  during  his 
lifetime. 

Secondly  we  have  to  note  the  very 
interesting  suggestion  of  The  Daily 
Herald  for  the  painless  extermination 
of  all  Dukes  by  giving  them  free  seats 
in  a  Second  Chamber  of  the  Lethal  pat- 
tern, with  Mr.  EGBERT  WILLIAMS  as 
chief  anaesthetist. 

The  Spectator  issues  a  draft  scheme 
for  the  partition  of  the  Isle  of  Man; 
Greeba  Castle,  the  Great  Wheel  of 
Laxey  and  other  specially  selected  areas 
to  be  formed  into  a  special  autonomous 
province  with  Sir  HALL  CAINE  as 
Hereditary  Ban.  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation is  part  of  the  scheme,  and  nine 
votes  will  be  allotted  to  all  genuine 
Manx  cats,  on  the  principle  of  one  life 
one  vote. 

Finally,  The  Daily  Chronicle  has  put 
forth  a  stirring  appeal  for  the  Stand- 
ardisation of  the  Eisteddfodic  hwyl, 
signed  by  our  two  leading  HAROLDS, 
BEGBIE  and  SPENDER.  These  eminent 
writers  point  out  that  the  Cambrian 
brand  of  uplift  is  marked  by  a  pecul- 
iarly rich  and  juicy  quality,  and  they 
indicate  with  groat  skill  how  this  rich- 
ness and  juiciness  can  be  transplanted 
and  acclimatized  in  English  soil,  so  as 
to  take  on  in  the  process  a  specially 
superfatted  unction.  The  course  of 
spiritual  gymnastics  prescribed  is, 
however,  long  and  arduous ;  but  the 
signatories  declare  that  they  have 
doubled  their  dynamic  fervour  by  the 
discipline  which  it  entails. 


"B  Flat  Cornet  by  Hors  Concours,  Paris, 
in  excellent  condition,  with  A  Shank,  etc.,  in 
leather  bound  case,  7  guineas." 

Provincial  Paper. 

A  relative  of  the  above  maker,  Hors  de 
Combat,  is  engaged  in  Berlin  in  the 
lyre  industry. 
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"YES,   I   BELIEVE  IN  PLAYING  THE  GAME.      I  TOSSED  UP  WHETHER  MY  JUNIOR  PARTNER  OR  I  SHOULD   COME  DOWN  HERE  FOR  THE 
REGATTA,    AND,   MY  DEAR  LADY,"  WILL  YOU   BELIEVE   ME?   IT  TOOK   FIVE   SPINS   BEFORE   IT   CAME   RIGHT." 


THE    EED    DUSTER, 
(R.N.P.  Demobilised.) 

OH,  some  will  save  their  Navy  pay  and  take  their  ease 

ashore, 

And  some  sit  down  at  an  office  desk  and  go  to  sea  no  more, 
And  some  will  follow  the  blooming  plough  and  hear  the 

skylark's  song  .  .  . 
But  oli !   it  'a  me  for  the  old  Eed  Duster,  for  that 's  where  I 

belong. 

I'll  sign  and  sail  in  the  Lord  knows  what,  I  '11  go  the  Lord 

knows  where, 
From  Hudson  Bay  I  '11  beat  my  way  to  the  Straits  of  old 

Lo  Mair, 
From  Pernambuck  to  Palembang,  oh  !  I  know  I  '11  not  go 

wrong, 
So  long's  I'm  under  the  old  lied  Duster,  for  that's  where 

I  belong. 

I  '11  take  a  turn  in  the  Black  Sea  trade,  a  trick  on  the  Gulf 

Ports  run, 
I  '11  feel  the  bite  o'  the  Cape  Horn  cold,  the  burn  o'  the 

Perim  sun ; 
I  '11  go  the  round  of  the  blessed  lot,  from  the  Gunfleet  to 

Hong  Kong, 

When  I  get  back  to  the  old  Eed  Duster,  the  place  where  I 
belong. 


There  's  many  a  nun  old  sailor-town  I  mean  to  fetch  again, 
There  are  chaps  I  know  in  Mexico,  there 's  a  port  of  call  in 

Maine, 
And  many  a  light  I  '11  lift  once  more  'tween  the  Dondrah 

-    and  the  Tongue, 
When  I  get  back  to  the  old  Red  Duster,  the  place  where  I 

belong. 

I '11  ship  aboard  o'  the  first  that  comes,  and  any  old  thing '11 

do, 
And  1  don't  much  care  if  she  's  sail  or  steam  or  whether 

she  's  old  or  new, 
There  '11  be  never  a  tramp  too  foul  for  me  nor  a  spouter 

smell  too  strong, 
So  long 's  I  'in  iindel1  the  old  Red  Duster,  for  that's  where  I 

belong. 

For  Navy  chaps  are  Navy  chaps — good  luck  to  all  and  one! 
And  Navy  ways  are  Navy  ways  .  .  .  and  now  the  fighting's 

done 
I  'm  sick  at  heart  for  a  shellback's  yarn  my  old-time  pals 

among, 
And  oh  !   it 's  me  for  the  old  Red  Duster,  for  that 's  where  I 

belong.  ======__=======  G.  F.  S. 

"  EX-KAISER  AND  CEOWX  PRINCE  10  BE  FRIED  SHORTLY." 

Standard  (Buenos  Ayrei). 

A  la  mode  de  Mikado — "  Something  humorous,  with  boiling 
oil  in  it." 
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THERE    IS    AN    OLD    WOMAN    WHO  LIVES    IN    A    SHOE; 

SHE    HAS    SO    MANY    CHILDREN    SHE    DOESN'T    KNOW    WHAT    TO    DO; 

TO    GET    THEM    TO    WORK    AND    TO    GET    THEM    TO    BED    IS 

A    PROBLEM    TOO    KNOTTY    FOR    EVEN    A    GEDDES. 
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SSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

v,  July  IQlli. — A  proposal  to 

up  four  consultative  councils,  pre- 

nably  with  appropriate  emoluments, 

issist  tho  now  MI.NISTKU  OK  1 1  KALTH, 

not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Lord 

WXMAM.  In  his  opinion  the  tendency 

our  new  rulers  to  surround  them- 

i.-es  with  butter-states  strikes  at  the 

it  of  Ministerial  responsibility'.     But 

I  Peers  were  more  impressed  by  Lord 
,'nu  IJST'S  artful  plea  that  "  cvery- 
ig  should  not  be  done  from  "Whito- 

»,"aml  swallowed  tho  councils  by  a 
i  .11  majority. 

f  all  tho  heat  engendered 
\-  the    Cippenham   motor- 
eJt  could  have  been  stored 
jfor  future   use   we   could 
H,rd  the  coal-strike  with  com- 
lioncy.    I1', ven  Lord  MILNEU 
n  stirred   out  of  his  usual 
ity    by     Lord     DES- 
K'S criticism,  and  de- 
hat  his  opponent  had 

II  roiilered  tho  Commission- 

i'ort   "with    comment 
n  innuendo  and  invective." 
•lured    that    the    only 
in  connection  witli 
MO  was  the   manner 
i  hich  it  bad  been  attacked, 
IK  i ,  Ully  predicted  that  far 
5   being  a  failure  it  would, 
rates,  have  paid  for 
si  in  two  years'  time. 
.Jo  policy  of  the  "locked 
ix  continues  to  find  favour 
it  Ministers.    It  is  true  that 
MI  LAW  expressed  a 
op  that  ho  would  be  able  to 
avilthe  contents  of  the  fiscal 
ore  the  Recess.    But 
ne  time  ho  intimated 
rceptaele  containing 
lie  overnment's  Irish  policy 
rmetically   sealed   and 


replied  SirRoiiERT  HOUNK,  "that  there 
are  several  respectable  people  in  Ire- 
land   • "  but  the  rest  of  tho  sentence 


was  submerged  in  laughter. 

Mr.  BALDWIN,  replying  to  a  sugges- 
tion that  tho  Government  should  take 
stops  to  "deflate  the  currency,"  observed 
that,  thanks  to  the  success  of  tho 
recent  Loan,  tho  process  had  already 
begun.  It  seems  odd  that  the  first  step 
in  deflation  should  bo  "  raising  the 
wind." 

The  connection  between  the  dog-tax 
and  the  salaries  of  Petty  Sessions'  clerks 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  as  remote 


lot  l)e  opened  in  time  for    fail3d  in  the  division.] 


The  Hen  (to  Oie  Marquis  of  Salisbury).  "  SURE  AS  EGGS  IB  EGGS 
I  CAN'T  WORK  HALF  so  WELL  IF  YOU  DIVIDE  ME  INTO  TWO." 
[Bat  fortunately   for  the    bird  tho  Lord  High   Executioner 


e  upon  the  subject  if  tho  House 
c  in  reasonable  time.     Some 
to  whom  The  Times'  plan  for 
Ireland's  demand  for  a  Par- 
ft|ti:it  of  her  very  own  hy  endowing 
ith  three  makes  special  appeal, 
•  ppointed;   but  tho  majority, 
';   were  relieved  to  hear  that  their 
ioM<ys  would  not  be  delayed. 

as  a  vehicle  for  humour  Ire- 

i lot  appeal  much  to  the  pres- 

wtjouse  of  Commons.    Tho  Minister 

having  decided  that  the  out- 

w  k  donation  cannot  be  extended 

o  remit! ng-clerks  in  that  country— 

wuably  on  the  ground  that  they 

>i  to  tho  class  of  permanently  un- 

mpLed— an  hon.  Member  asked  if  he 

o  that  several  respectable  men 

<e'n  great  distress.    "It  may  be," 


as  that  between  Tenterden  steeple  and 
Goodwin  Sands.  In  Ireland  however 
they  are  closely  linked,  the  fees  on  the 
dogs  going  to  provide  the  honoraria  of 
the  clerks.  Desiring  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  deserving  class,  Mr. 
DENIS  HENRY  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
raise  the  dog-tax  from  the  modest  florin 
at  which  it  stands  at  present  to  three 
times  that  amount.  Even  then,  as  he 
pointed  out,  the  Irish  dog-owner  would 
be  eighteen-ponce  better  off  than  the 
British.  But  the  SPEAKER  promptly 
clapped  a  muzzle  on  him,  pointing  out 
that  if  a  Bill  imposed  a  charge  upon 
the  public  it  must  be 
Committee. 

Apart  from  this  slight  mishap  the 
Government  had  a  wonderful  run  of 
luck,  and  before  eight  o'clock  had  got 


originated 


in 


through  half-a-do/en  Bills, one  of  which, 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  Sudan,  would 
in  the  old  days  have  furnished  matter 
for  a  couple  of  nights'  debate,  while 
another,  the  Expiring  Laws  Contin- 
uance Bill,  has  before  now  been  made 
tho  excuse  for  a  pitched  battle. 

Tuesday,  July  29//I.— Lord  SALIS- 
BURY has  hitherto  effectually  disguised 
his  affection  for  the  Ways  and  Commu- 
nications Bill.  He  must  in  reality  be 
very  fond  of  it,  for  he  sought  this  after- 
noon to  make  two  of  it.  But  the  parent 
of  the  child,  as  in  the  leading  case  before 
SOLOMON,  thought  that  bisection  would 
be  fatal  to  the  infant's  con- 
tinued existence,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  proposal. 

For  weeks  past  the  Com- 
mons have  been  trying  to  ex- 
tract from  a  dilatory  Govern- 
ment the  names  of  the  new 
Ambassador  to  Washington 
and  of  the  new  Consul-General 
at  New  York.  All  sorts  of 
rumours  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  delay  have  been  current, 
the  most  popular,  of  course, 
being  that,  like  Neptune  in  the 
song,  none  of  the  possible  can- 
didates was  willing  to  live  upon 
dry  land.  And  there  may  be 
something  in  it,  for  when  the 
name  of  the  Consul-General 
was  announced  this  afternoon 
it-  was  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  had  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Abyssinia  to  find  him. 
Even  under  present  conditions 
New  York  is  probably  a  shade 
less  arid  than  Addis  Abeba. 

The  War  Oflico  is  maintain- 
ing to  the  very  last  its  gener- 
ous attitude  towards  the  Vol- 
unteers. Those  pampered  pop- 
injays are,  it  sjems,  to  have 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  the 
ammunition  boots  with  which 
they  were  provided  by  a  grate- 
ful country  after  wearing  out  their  own. 
Not  under  cost  price,  of  course— that 
would  never  do ;  nor  even  at  cost 
price — you  evidently  don't  know  our 
War  Office  when  it  is  on  the  economical 
lay ;  no,  Sir,  at  the  price  (some  eight 
or  ten  shillings  more)  which  the  War 
Office  would  have  to  pay  if  it  were  buy- 
ing the  samo  article  to-day !  I  hope 
the  genius  responsible  for  this  splendid 
stroke  of  business  will  get  the  appro- 
priate Order. 

Fearing  that  the  Government  might 
have  overlooked  the  threat  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  to  bring  about  a  general  strike 
if  their  demands  on  certain  political 
questions  were  not  conceded,  Sir  FRED- 
ERICK HALL  kindly  drew  their  atten- 
tion to  it  and  asked  how  many  men 
were  affected.  Mr.  WARDLE  was  much 
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obliged.  There  were  only  1,600,000 
men  in  the  Triple  Alliance;  but,  yes, 
the  Government  had  noticed  it,  thank 

you. 

Talk  of  Pooh-Bah  !  There  is  a  gen- 
tleman in  Lincolnshire  who  already 
holds  the  posts  of  Eelieving  Officer, 
Vaccination  Officer,  Local  Executive 
Officer  (Ministry  of  Food)  and  Deputy 
Coal  Controller,  and  has  now  been  of- 
fered (and  has  accepted)  an  appointment 
as  Cereals  Inspector.  It  is  believed  that 
the  last  word  lias  been  spelt  wrongly, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  "continued  in  out- 
next." 

Some  adverse  comment  was  passed 
upon  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  absence  from 
Question-time,  but  he  made  up  for  it  by 
sitting  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
debate  on  the  situation  in  Russia,  and 
throughly  enjoyed  the  manner  in  which 
his  last  speed)  on  the  subject  was 
bandied  about  between  the  two  Front 
Benches.  Large  chunks  of  it,  proving 
conclusively  that  we  had  no  business  to 
interfere  with  Russian  internal  affairs, 
were  hurled  by  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN 
and  Mr.  CLYNES  at  the  devoted  head  of 
Mr.  CHURCHILL.  The  WAR  SECRETARY, 
drawing  upon  the  same  arsenal,  found 
ammunition  equally  effective  to  show 
that  we  must  not  leave  our  Russian 
friends  in  the  lurch.  The  Government 
policy  is  evacuation  eventually,  but  in 
the  meantime  our  Commanders  on  the 
spot  are  to  have  every  latitude  in  con- 
ducting their  operations. 

Wednesday,  July  30th. — Mr.  LONG 
reported  that  nineteen  vessels  of  the 
ex-German  fleet  had  been  salved  from 
Scapa  Flow,  but  did  not  display  much 
i  desire  to  increase  the  number,  and 
promptly  turned  down  Lieut. -Com- 
mander KENWORTHY'S  suggestion  that 
German  salvage-companies  (which  he 
characteristically  implied  were  much 
better  than  ours)  should  be  employed 
in  the  work.  The  Government  and  the 
House  generally  were  more  sympatheti- 
cally disposed  to  Mr.  RENWICK'S  request 
that  the  resources  of  our  shipyards 
should  not  be  wasted  on  repairing 
these  derelicts. 

Many  complaints  of  the  continual 
delay  in  the  issue  of  passports  were 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Sir 
HAMAB  GREENWOOD  promised  to  attend 
to  them.  But  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
Colonel  WEDGWOOD'S  suggestion  that 
the  examination  of  passports  on  the  re- 
turn journey  should  be  confined  to  aliens. 
There  are  some  British  travellers,  I 
gather,  whose  return  to  their  native 
country  it  is  not  desired  to  facilitate. 

The  silence  of  the  POET  LAUREATE 
during  tho  Peace-celebrations  has  vexed 
the  literary  soul  of  Mr.  BOTTOMLEY  and 
induced  him  to  make  a  suggestion. 
Why  not  revive  the  ancient  practice  of 


paying  a  portion  of  his  salary  in  Canary, 
on  the  off-chance  that  it  might  inspire 
him  to  sing  like  one?  Mr.  BONAR  LAW 
doubted  whether,  witli  wine  at  its 
present  price,  the  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
EXCHEQUER  would  approve  tho  proposed 
transaction  ;  besides,  he  might  feel  a 
certain  delicacy  in  giving  so  rare  a 
minstrel  the  sack. 

In  moving  the  Third  Reading  of  the 
War  Loan  Bill  the  CHANCELLOR  of  the 
EXCHEQUER  had  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing that  since  his  last  statement 
about  sixty  millions  had  been  added  to 
the  receipts.  In  new  money  the  Fund- 
ing Loan  and  the  Victory  Bonds  had 
run  neck  and  neck,  287  millions  to  286. 
But  as  regards  conversions  the  Funding 
Loan  had  won  hands  down  with  120 
millions  to  72.  It  is  believed  that  the 
miner's  wife  who  complained  the  other 


"MUZZLED." 

MB.  DENIS  HENRY,   ATTORSEY-GENKIIAL 
FOB  IBELAND. 

day  that  if  her  husband  brought  home 
much  more  money  she  would  have  to 
put  some  of  it  in  the  bank  must  have 
carried  out  her  threat. 


"This  little  sparkle  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
writer  of  the  immoral '  Alice  in  Wonderland.' '' 
Indian  Paper. 

Personally  we  have  only  read  the  ex- 
purgated edition, and  found  it  charming. 

'  HEALTHY  HOLIDAY. — PICKLES  wanted  for 
Fruit  Farms  at  BLAIBGOWHIE  and  AUCHTKU- 
ABDER.  Cheap  Fares.  Good  conditions.  Ar- 
rangements made  for  parties  of  friends  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  same  hut." 

Scotch  Paper. 

We  know  a  lot  of  little   pickles  who 
would  be  delighted  to  oblige. 

The  Army  of  Un-Occupation. 
Notice  exhibited  in  a  village  in  the 
British  zone : — 

"E.  T.  O. 

OFFICE  HOUES     .     .     0  TO  5 

This  Office  is  closed,  from  11  till  4. 

Messages  should  be  left  between  these  hours.'' 


OUR    ENEMY    STILL. 

WHENEVER  I  pay  a  visit  to  my 
brother  it  has  become  almost  a  matter  ol 
routine  that  I  devote  an  hour  each  even- 
ing to  my  nephew  Robert,  my  niece  Hen. 
rietta  and  their  nursery.  Many  an  hour 
have  Robert  and  I  spent  in  marsiiall. 
ing  hordes  of  tin  troops  over  the  »rcen 
linoleum  and  laying  waste  cardboard 
houses  and  villages.  The  uniforms  und 
nationalities  of  our  armies  are  of  little 
account.  One  of  the  best  battles  I  can 
remember  was  between  some  thirty  <i 
forty  Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Robert,  who  had  temporarilj 
assumed  the  character  of  ALEXAKDEI 
I  THE  GREAT,  against  a  troup  of  stauncl 
boy  scouts,  supported  by  Red  Indiar 
cavalry,  gallantly  led  by  NAPOLEON  THI 
THIHD,  whose  earthly  shell  was  tliato 
a  Colonel  in  the  St.  John's  Ainb: 
Corps. 

During  these  combats  Henrietta  su 
at  the  other  end  of  the  nursery  minis 
tering  to  the  wants  of  a  large  family  o 
dolls.     In  spite  of  Robert's  pn 
tions  I  always  devoted  ten  ininir 
the  "hour  to  his   sister.     But  in 
Henrietta  nor  I  found  this  very 
factory ;    I  am  not  a  family-mai 
never  shall  be. 

Since  the  declaration  of  Peace—] 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  wars  outside 
Robert's  nursery — Henrietta  has 
i  oped  a  taste,  simple  us  yet,  for  me 
chanics.  Her  family  lies  in  gliastlj 
disorder  at  the  bottom  of  the  toy-cup 
hoard,  and  now  she  sits  in  the  sarm 
corner  winding  up  a  clockwork  mai 
with  a  waxed  moustache  who  continu 
ally  saws  a  piece  of  wood.  From  timi 
to  time  kindly  relations  add  to  her  col 
lection.  Last  Christmas  she  \vaspre 
seuted  with  a  perfQrming  acrobat 
gyrated  madly  round  a  horizontal  bar 

The  other  day  I  spent  the  week-Mi1 
with  my  brother  and,  as  usual,  wei; 
up  to  the  nursery.     For  once  I 
not  as  a  general,  but  as  a  propagandist 
I  had  heard  that  German  ship- 
already  sailed  from  their  harbours, 
ing  Eastward  cargoes  of  inercliandis< 
in  order  to  re-establish  their  trade.    -; 
large  portion  of  this  merchandise  v 
consist  of  toys ;  therefore  I  felt  it  m; 
duty  to  warn  Robert  and  Henrietta 
they  should  unwittingly  trade  with  tli> 
enemy. 

"Robert,"  I  said,  as  we  moved  t< 
fro  over  tiie  linoleum,  "never  allow  : 
German    toy  to  darken  your  nurser; 
cupboard." 

"No  fear!"  replied  Robert,  ash- 
deftly  advanced  a  platoon  of  infantr 
into  a  position  that  threatened  my  righ 
flank.  "Now,  Uncle  Henry,  do  si 
render  and  we  '11  have  a  grand  march 
past ! " 
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Kathleen  (to  father,  who  his  accidentally  broken  her  pit  doll).  "Y-You  ISN'T  n-ui:rnr  TO  BE  A  GRANDPA." 


Surrendered  and  left  Robert  to  ar- 
the  inarch.     I  found  Henrietta 
Sing  up  a  new  toy  with  tremendous 
liusiasm. 
I  Hullo,  Henrietta,  what's  this?"  I 

(German  pwisonor,"  puffed  Henri- 
.  curtly. 

Staving  wound  it  up  she  placed  it  on 
(floor.     It  was,  indeed,  a  splendid 
There  was  a  platform  and  some 
achinery,  the  result  of  which 
that  an   English    soldier  with    a 
•was    continually   pursuing   a 
an   soldier,   alternately   prodding 
I  with  his  bayonet  and  administer- 
aral  punishment  with  his  hoot. 
tta  and  I  were  convulsed  with 

Jove  !  "  said  I,  as  the  pair  came 
with    the   Englishman's    boot 
y  emplanted  on  his  foe,  "  that 's 
,    I  '11  bet  you  it 's  a  French  toy 
they  '11  never  forgot.     Let 's  have 
a  Ink  at  it,  Henrietta." 
fie  handed  it  to  me.    I  picked  it  up 
;c  searched  for  the  familiar  Marque 
I  searched  in  vain.     But  on 
eole  of  the  German's  boot  I  found 
n'.etters—  "  D.E.G.M.,"  which,  alas ! 
pfy  "  Made  in  Germany  "  ! 
S  the  enemy  had  already  arrived, 
tt:>ut  humour  and  without  shame. 


THE    DIPLOMATS. 

IV. 

MY  DEAR  HENRY, — The  demands  upon 
us  are  of  infinite  variety  and  come  from 
applicants  of  every  possible  nationality. 
One  has  only  to  set  up  in  business 
abroad  these  days  and  state  on  the 
door-plate  that  one  is  BRITISH,  and  the 
whole  of  Europe  is  represented  in  the 
queue  svaiting  outside  one's  front-floor 
next  morning.  The  requests  may  be  for 
anything,  from  the  loan  of  an  infantry 
division  to  the  purchase  of  a  gent's 
summer  suiting.  About  twice  a  week 
a  deputation  waits  upon  us  with  the 
simple  request  that  we  should  take  over 
Turkey  en  bloc,  and  then  all  will  be 
well.  When  I  rise  to  reply  that  we, 
Bill,  Ralph  and  myself,  are  only  we, 
myself,  Ralph  and  Bill,  the  deputation, 
with  true  Oriental  cunning,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  we  are  saying  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  we  mean  and  asks 
for  a  further  appointment  on  the  day 
following  to  arrange  details  of  the 
transfer.  Sometimes  I  have  been  goaded 
into  saying  that  if  the  deputation  isn't 
careful  I  will  take  over  Turkey,  and  at 
this  the  deputation  frowns  at  itself  and 
determines  to  dismiss  its  spokesman 
for  having  put  me  off  the  bargain  when 
I  was  just  about  to  accept.  But  the 


Oriental  is  a  sticker  and  likes  to  make 
a  long  job  of  a  thing — the  long  way 
round  for  the  long  way  round's  sake. 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  water 
is  not  dripping  with  effect  on  to  the 
stone ;  is  Bill  thinking,  after  all,  of 
taking  over  the  Ottoman  Empire? 
Upon  my  word  I  doubt  if  anyone  would 
notice  it  at  home  if  he  did. 

About  two-and-a-half  months  ago  a 
man  came  to  us  and  said  he  wanted 
nothing.  Pressed  to  reveal  the  mean- 
ing of  this  overture,  he  explained  that 
he  wanted  absolutely  nothing.  He  had 
just  dropped  in  to  make  our  acquaint- 
ance and  have  a  chat.  We  tried  him 
with  the  offer  of  a  British  Army  Corps, 
a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  of  the  Port 
of  Smyrna  at  a  peppercorn  rent,  or  five 
francs  and  a  packet  of  cigarettes  to  tell 
us  all  he  knew.  He  said  he  wanted 
nothing  and  offered  us  a  cigar  each.  1 
looked  at  my  watch  with  a  sorry-to- 
appear-  rude  -  but-there-are-a-do/.en-ex  - 
emperors  -waiting -in-  the-  ante  -  room 
expression  ;  Bill  asked  him  to  repeat 
his  name  and  took  it  down  in  block 
letters  for  future  reference ;  Ralph, 
recognising  a  kindred  spirit,  pulled  up 
his  chair  in  an  encouraging  manner, 
accepted  the  cigar  and  generously  gave 
him  one  of  my  matches.  It  ultimately 
transpired  that  when  he  said  he  wanted 
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nothing,  he  meant  nothing  to.  speak  of 
Ho  wanted  to  know  the  contents  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  as  at  that  date  just  pre 
sented  to  the  German  delegates  at  Ver- 
sailles.   Bill  grunted ;  I  gathered  my- 
self together  to  kill  him  with  a  speech 
and  Ealph  seized  the  opportunity  to 
explain  that  what  1  was  about  to  say 
was  that  the  contents   of   the   Peace 
Treaty  should  be  his  by  noon  to-morrow 
His  train  for  his  distant  home  country 
was  to  leave  in  the  early  afternoon. 

I  asked  Ealph,  after  the  man's  depar- 
ture, what  he  meant  by  promising  the 
impossible  to  a  more  than  improbable 
customer?  Ealph  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  newspaper  man  of  a  far 
country  and  therefore  of  infinite  use. 
We  said  we  saw  no  use  at  all ;  his  new: 
columns  we  could  read  without  his  per- 
mission, and  his  advertisement  columns 
were  his  own  affair.  Ealph  observed 
that  there  is  a  half-and-half  column, 
which  looks  like  news  but  is  really 
advertisement ;  we  should  want  a  place 
in  that  some  day  all  to  ourselves.  There 
was  something  in  this ;  no  scheme  is 
possible  these  days  without  advertise- 
ment. We  did  not  know  what  we  might 
be  doing  to-morrow.  We  have  not  too 
clear  an  idea  what  we  are  doing  to-day. 
But  how  to  get  the  Peace  Treaty  ? 
•That,"  said  Ealph,  "I  leave  to  you," 
and  went  his  ways,  no  doubt,  to  involve 
us  in  further  undertakings  with  his  low 
friends.  "  We  've  got  to  do.it,"  said  I. 
"We  must  keep  in  with  Ealph,  since 
soon  we  shall  be  wanting,  a  second 
motor-car."  Bill  agreed ;  Bill  feels  in- 
wardly that  we  ought  to  have  a  car 
apiece. 

I  asked  a  Secretary  of  the  Legation 
to  lunch.  I  also  asked  his, wife  to 
lunch.  I  made  it  clear  that  if  there 
bad  been  any  children  I  would  have 
asked  them  too.  The  Secretary  inquired 
what  this  was  all  about?  I  told  him  to 
;et  on  with  the  costly  food  and  not  be 
suspicious.  1  said  that  he  would,  of 
course,  take  coffee — the  special  coffee. 
I  told  him  that  his  wife  would  also. 
And  a  liqueur  ?  Or  two  ?  And  cigars  ? 
Would  his  wife  break  her  rule  and  also 
:iave  a  cigar  this  once  ?  I  made  it  clear 
hat  if  there  had  been  any  children  they 
should  have  had  a  box  of  Coronas  each 
iO  play  with.  "  And  now  be  a  good 
bellow,"  I  said,  "  and  show  me  that 
Peace  Treaty  of  yours." 

The  Secretary  said  he  would  have 
Jeen  only  too  glad  to  divulge  the  whole 
secret,  did  he  but  know  it.  He  would 
lave  even  borrowed  the  Legation  copy, 
lad  there  but  been  one.  He  would 
lave  entertained  the  entire  personnel  of 
ill  the  Allied  Legations  had  it  not  been 
he  fact  that  they  also  were  kept  in 
he  dark.  Developing  the  matter  fur- 
her,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Four  were 


keeping  the  details  entirely  to  them 
selves  ;  the  House  of  Commons  in  Eng 
land  was  clamouring  to  be  told,  anc 
clamouring  in  vain  ;  Senators  in  Amer 
ica,  who  had  got  hold  of  some  spicy 
bits  and  were  repeating  them,  were 
being  threatened  with  dire  punishment 
by  the  PRESIDENT,  who  was  said  to  be 
contemplating  the  issue  of  fourteen 
more  points,  if  they  weren't  careful;  anc 
in  every  Allied  country  every  man  who 
could  set  pen  to  paper  was  writing 
letters  to  his  favourite  journal,  apolo- 
gising for  trespassing  on  its  valuable 
space,  but  insisting  on  the  scindal  ol 
keeping  the  terms  hidden  oven  from  the 
important  people  in  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. So,  said  the  Secretary,  there 
was  nothing  doing,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  better  results  even  if  ho 
had  had  a  dozen  children  and  I  had 
filled  them  all  to  the  brim  with  caviare. 
So  that  was  that.  If  the  Four  were 
keeping  their  magnum  opus  so  SECRET, 

CONFIDENTIAL,    PERSONAL    AND    PRIVATE 

as  that,  the  Three  were  down  and  out 
in  the  matter.  But  were  they  ?  Where 
was  Bill  all  this  time,  and  what  was  he 
doing? 

Bill  often  strolls  round  to  the  shop 
of  the  German  Official  Propaganda 
Bureau,  about  lunch-time,  to  read  the 
latest  news  about  Ireland.  He  asked 
the  man  behind  the  counter,  in  his  best 
German,  if  he  had  any  notes  about  the 
Peace  Treaty.  The  man  behind  the 
counter  presented  him  with  a  hand- 
somely bound  volume,  printed  and  pub- 
lished that  very  morning  by  the  German 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  War  and 
the  Suppression  of  Tyrants,  and  being 
"  The  Official  Peace  Terms,  as  Presented 
by  the  Four  to  the  German  Delegates 
at  Versailles."  It  was  in  English. 
Bill  bought  two  copies,  one  to  be 
ven  (with  cover  removed)  to  our  im- 
pressionable friend,  the  other  to  be 
sent  (with  cover)  to  our  House  of 
Commons.  Yours  over,  CHARLES. 


OUR    WASHINGTON    POST. 

MANY  people  seem  to  think  that  Mr. 
Punch  has  it  in  his  power  to  accelerate 
the  Government  in  appointing  a  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  The 
result  is  that  he  receives  letters  on 
;he  subject  every  day.  Ho  has  no  hope 
of  either  himself  or  anyone  else  being 
able  to  accelerate  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  any  direction  whatever,  but  it 
s  flattering  to  he  thought  so  influential. 
A  selection  of  recent  letters  follow  : — 
Lord  BIBBLESDALK  writes  :  If  Mr. 
BONAR  LAW  could  be  spared  from  Par- 
iament  he  would,  I  am  certain,  make 
an  ideal  Ambassador  to  the  States.  He 
jas  a  balanced  mind,  a  pleasant  way  of 
-emporising  and  doubtless  other  quali- 


ties of  use  in  a  diplomatic  intermediary. 
But  being  so  conscious  of  his  value  to 
the  Government,  for  perhaps  just  those 
reasons,  I  hesitate  to  bring  him  to  the 
PRIME  MINISTER'S  mind  as  a  possible 
choice.  One  cannot  think  of  West- 
minster without  him  in  his  capacity 
as  a  buffer  between  the  Government 
and  its  critics,  a  palliator  of  attacks 
and  a  deprecator  of  action.  I  must 
therefore  fall  back  on  other  suggestions. 
What  price  Lord  ESHER  ? 

Mr.  ARNOLD  BENNETT  writes :  I 
can  think  of  no  more  suitable  emissary 
from  the  Old  Country  to  the  New 
than  H.  G.  WELLS.  Could  you  not 
secure  his  appointment,  and  quickly? 
He  is  just  what  America  would  most 
appreciate ;  he  is  alert,  imaginative, 
audacious  and  a  man  of  letters.  For 
long  it  has  been  America's  custom  to 
appoint  men  of  letters  to  such  posts ; 
why  should  we  not  return  the  compli- 
ment? The  duties  of  Ambassador 
might  also  so  occupy  his  time  as  to 
enable  WELLS  to  take  a  rest  from 
writing. 

Mr.  H.  G.  WELLS  writes  :  The  more 
I  think  of  the  problem  of  filling  tins 
Washington  vacancy — and  I  began  to 
study  it  last  night — the  more  convinced 
I  am  that  BENNETT  is  the  ideal  candi- 
date. BENNETT  is  alive  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  he  has  a  Transatlantic  repu- 
tation, he  is  a  publicist  and  man  of  the 
world.  I  can  see  in  the  mind's  eye 
delightful  discussions  between  BENNETT 
and  WILSON,  in  which  one  will  support 
the  Five  Towns  and  the  other  the 
Fourteen  Points.  Moreover,  if  BENNETT 
takes  the  job,  he  will  be  able  to  lay 
aside  his  pen  for  a  while. 

Mr.  EDMUND  GOSSE  writes:  Were  it 
not  that  America  has  taken  the  fool- 
hardy and  inconsidered  step  of  going 
dry  I  should  be  willing  to  consider 
the  flattering  offer  which  recently 
reached  me  from  high  quarters  to  accept 
the  post  of  Plenipo  in  Washington;  but 
such  is  my  detestation  of  forcible  pro- 
hibition that  I  must  decline.  I  venture 
to  suggest  as  a  substitute  for  my  un- 
worthy self  Mr.  BEHNARD  SHAW,  who 
makes  no  secret  of  his  devotion  to 
aqueous  inspiration,  or  Mr.  CHESTERTON, 
.vhose  love  of  paradox  would  be  amply 
rewarded  in  such  an  environment. 

Sir  HARRY  BRITTAIN  writes :  I 
lave  filled  the  post  of  British  Ambas- 
sador to  America,  in  an  honorary  capac- 
ty,  for  so  long  that  don't  you  think  I 
might  now  just  as  well  have  the  posi- 
iiou  and  emoluments  as  well  ? 

Sir  OSWALD  STOLL  writes :  Surely 
f  there  is  any  real  wish  to  appoint  a 
ive  Ambassador  to  Washington  the 
government  need  not  look  further  than 
Sir  ALFRED  BUTT?  Here  we  have  a 
gentleman  of  zeal  whose  successful  en- 
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c  la. 


Mistress  (nervously  to  maid  whom  slie  IMS  cauyht  trying  on  one  of  lier  dresses).  "Now,  GLADYS,  I  DON'T  THINK  THAT  is  AT  ALL  NICE." 
Maid.  "On,  DOS'T  YOU?    AND  I  WAS  JUST  THINKING  IT  WASN'T  'ALF  BAD." 


rprises  are  almost  too  numerous,  and 
10,  moreover,   who   not   only   knows 
merica,  but  has  profited  by  his  know- 
London,  it  is  true,  could  ill  spare 
;n  :  hut  I  for  one  should  bo  prepared, 
the  interests  of  my  country,  to  make 
e  sacrifice. 

A  Man  in  the  Street  writes  :  Is 
ere  no  GEDDKS  available  for  Washhig- 
jn?  That  there  should  be  a  GEDDES' 
urtage  at  this  critical  time  is  unpar- 
nablo.  ============ 

"SAYINGS   OF   THE    WEEK. 

\  I  men  cannot  be  reared  on  C3  novels. — Sir 
tines  Cricliton-Brou'ne." — Observer. 
Chough  Sir  JAMES  really  said  "  in  C3 
1  vels,"  he  is  not  likely  to  quarrel  with 

r  contemporary's  version. 

A  typist's  advertisement : — - 

•Authors'   MSS.   promptlv   and    carefullv 
d." 

1  publishers  would  only  employ  this 
l|y  more  freely  they  would  save  re- 
v. \vers  a  lot  of  unnecessary  labour. 


THE    OLD    SPIRIT. 

IN  distant  ages  dead  and  gone, 

The   days   when    Nature    knew   no 

trammels, 
When  roamed  the  mighty  mastodon 

And  many  an  outside  size  in  mam- 
mals, 
The  lover  who  was  worth  a  rush, 

If  such  alarmed  his  heart's  possessor, 
Fared  forth  and  did  his  best  to  crush 

The  pliocene  transgressor. 

He  tracked  the  monster  to  his  lair 

In  tangled  wood  or  mountain  cragged, 
And  resolutely  clubbed  him  there 

Or  pelted  him  with  something  jagged. 
Then  home  again  in  triumph  went 

(Unless,  perchance,  he  lost  the  tussle) 
And  told  his  mate  how  love  had  lent 

A  might  unto  his  muscle. 

I  can't  perform  such  feats  for  you, 
Much  as  I  'd  like  to  do  them,  Winnie ; 

The  ichthyosaurus  is  napoo, 
The  mastodon  entirely  tini, 


But  one  thing  I  can  do  to-day 
To  prove  my  love  no  idle  rapture  : 

Pale  but  determined  I  will  slay 
The  mouse-trap's  latest  capture. 


"To  EX-R.F.A.  OFFICERS. 

I  am  asked  to  .say  that  the  ex-K. A. F.  Officers' 
City  Luncheon  Club  has  now  transferred  to 

— 's  Restaurant." — Weekly  Paper. 
Not  'AUF. 

"Wanted,  Oak  Sideboard;  also  C— arpet." 
Nortluimpton  Daily  Chronicle. 

For  K — aty's  now  home? 


"  '  Tli3  K has  givon  every  satisfaction, 

beyond  every  expectation,'  writes  Miss  

of  Clovenfords,  Selkirk,  after  riding  it  daily 
8,005  miles  as  rural  postwoman." 

Hamilton  Advertiser. 

Aren't  some  women  splendid? 

"  The  square-cut  neck,  guiltless  of  collar- 
baud  or  frilling,  is  far  kinder  to  those  who  lack 
swan-like  throats.  Only  the  Roseetian  neck 
can  wear  an  ample  ruffle  with  importunity." 

Daily  News. 

A  variation  on  the  ten-pound  look  ? 
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THE    FATALIST. 

OF  course  Elizabeth  isn't  to  blame. 
She  will  tell  you  herself  that  she  was 
"•born  unlucky."  But  destiny  having 
now  woven  my  life  with  hers  it  has 
made  me  unlucky  too.  You  see,  Eliza- 
beth is  my  domestic  worker — a  product 


She  is  not  clean  or  tidy  or 
economical   or    a    good 


or 


of  peace. 

respectful 

cook;  but  Nature  having  endowed  her 

with  enough  propelling  power  to  enable 

her  to  wash  up,  I  cling  to  Elizabeth 

with  the  steady  force  and  tenacity  of 

the  barnacle. 

The  only  thing  that  I  actually  com- 
plain about  is  her  intense  fatalism. 
"  I  've  been  unlucky  an'  broke  the 
teapot  this  mornin',"  she  an- 
nounces. "  That  means  I  '11  break 
another  two  things  afore  the 
week 's  out.  It  always  goes  in 
threes." 

"Then  hadn't  you  better  smash 
something  that  is  of  no  value  at 
once,"  I  suggest  anxiously,  "and 
get  it  over?  " 

"It's  no  good,"  she  says  with 
conviction ;  "  I  've  tried  that  before 
an'  it  didn't  work.  It  has  to  be 
done  unexpected." 

There  is  something  positively  un- 
canny in  the  way  misfortune  lies 
in  wait  for  that  girl ;  you  would 
think  that  after  causing  her  to 
break  two  full  breakfast  services 
it  would  leave  her  alone  for  a 
while.  But  no,  she  has  now 
started  on  a  third,  and  her  luck 
shows  no  sign  of  changing. 

Spilling  the  salt  accounted  for 
three  burnt  saucepans  and  the 
collapse  of  the  plate-rack  (at  the 
moment  fully  charged) ;  while 
ieeing  the  new  moon  through 
glass  caused  her  to  overlook  the 
'act  that  she  had  left  a  can  in  the 
niddle  of  the  staircase.  Afterwards 
(during  the  week  that  I  waited  on  her 
on  account  of  her  sprained  ankle)  she 
said  she  would  never  go  near  a  window 
again  until  the  moon  was  at  full  and 
quite  safe. 

Of  course  I  do  my  best  to  parry  these 
Mysterious  blows  of  fate.  And  when  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  clean  the 
drawing-room  I  took  away  everything 
.hat  a  mysterious  agency  might  cause 
to  come  to  bits  in  her  hands.  I  left  her 
alone  with  the  grand  piano  and  scrub- 
bing materials  and  went  out  to  spend 
Ae  afternoon  with  cheerful  counten- 
ince.  I  Returned  rather  late,  and  di- 
•ectly  Elizabeth  opened  the  door  to  me 


"It wasn't  me  "amds,"  she  said;  "it 
was  me  feet.  The  floor  gave  way  and 
I  went  through."  • 

"You  went  through  the  floor!" 
I  marvelled.  And  then  my  face 
cleared.  The  house  is  not  mine,  and 
after  all  the  landlord  has  no  right  to 
escape  these  unusual  machinations  of 
fate. 

"  I  knew  something  'd  happen  when 
I  put  the  boots  on  the  table  by  accident 
this  mornin',"  she  explained.  "It's 
always  a  bad  sign." 

But  you  mustn't  think  that  Elizabeth 
allows  her  fatalism  to  interfere  with  her 
judgment.  For  she  came  to  me  the 
other  day  looking  actually  concerned. 

I'm  sorry,  "m,"  she  said,  "but  them 


vases,   and  in  that  moment  I  hatet 
Elizabeth. 

But  she  began  to  speak  -before  I  did 
"It  isn't  as  if   I'd   been   unlucky—] 
couldn't  ha'  helped  that.    But  I  kno\\ 
when  I'm  in  the  wrong  "_sheunfoldet 
a  parcel  she  had  in  her  hand  as  slit 
spoke — "  so  I  went  out  larst  night  an 
bought  these  to  replace  what  I  broke 
Eight's   right,    I  always   say;"   and 
she  laid  down  before  rne  a  pair  of  vases 
on  which  were  emblazoned  gigantic  and 
strangely-hued  flowers  that  could  belong 
to  no  earthly  flora.     "  They  're  bigger 
than  the  varses  I   broke,"   murmured 
Elizabeth,  regarding  her  purchase  with 
satisfaction. 

And  then   I  saw  that  she  wore  an 
expression    of    lofty    pride,    thai 
she  glowed  with  the  calm  satis 
faction  of  one  who  has  made  am 
pie  reparation.     Looking  at  Eliza- 
beth just  then  you  might  almost 
have    thought    that    she    had   a 
soul.     Eeally,  it  gave  one  an  ode 
feeling. 

I  picked   up  her    offering    and 
regarded  it  in   silence,  while  my 
aesthetic  soul  shook  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

"Thank  you,  Elizabeth,"  ! 
humbly.  ========^= 

"  EXPERIENCED  SWEATEE  WAN 

" IMPROVER  WANTED  in  smithing  busi- 
ness ;   able  to  strike.'' 

Advertisements  in  "  Litton  . 
Not  content  with  its  recent  dis- 
turbances, Luton    appears  to   be 
asking  for  more  trouble. 


EEINFOBCED  HATGUAKDS. 

AN   ABSOLUTE   NECESSITY   WITH   STRAW   HATS   AT 
THEIB  PRESENT  PRICE. 


Culture. 

11  Proof  thiil  audiences  in  Dublin  can 
appreciate  the  best  in  dramatic  art  was 
furnished  by  the  reception  given  Mr.  — 
last  night  at  the  close  of  each  of  LI- 
hnpersonations  of  Shakesperian  chai.i 
ters,  especially  that  of  '  Pegf.;< 

Irish  J'ni 


saw  something  was  wrong. 

I've  been  unlucky,"  she  began. 
"Unlucky,"  I  faltered.    "  But  w 


what 


with  ?   Don't  say  the  piano  came  in  two 
lirectly  you  touched  it  ?  :l 


two  varses  that  was  on  the  mantelpiece 
in  the  pink  bedroom — 

I  started  up.  "  Don't  dare  to  say 
you  've  been  unlucky  with  them  !  " 

"No,  'm,  I  wasn't  unlucky.  I 
was  just  careless  when  I  broke 
those." 

My  Sevres  vases  that  I  love,  dearest 
of  rny  possessions,  and  which,  in  the 
words  of  those  who  keep  shops,  "cannot 
be  repeated ! "  I  regarded  Elizabeth,  no 
longer  able  to  control  my  wrath.  I 
cared  not  that  the  bitter  recriminations 
I  intended  to  hurl  at  her  would  bring 
forth  the  inevitable  month's  notice — 
that,  at  the  first  hint  of  her  leaving  me, 
a  dozen  at  least  of  my  neighbours 
would  stretch  out  eager  hands  to  snatch 
Elizabeth,  a  dozen  different  vacant 
sinks  were  ready  for  her  selection.  I 
did  not  care,  I  say.  I  had  loved  my 


"For  immediate  disposal,  two  Donkeys  and 
one  Bath  chair;  full  harness,  etc.;  in 
lent  condition  ;  price  £65.    Clerks,  Ass: 
Wanted." — Provincial  Payer. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  ? 


From  a  Board  of  Guardians'  report: 
"The  cost  of  maintenance  o£  lunatn 
increased  by  £798,  .t'220  having  to  be  found  t< 
meet  election  expenses." — I'roi-incial  7'. 

There  icere  some  very  odd  candidi 
the  last  election. 

There  was  a  brave  son  of  Sinn  Fein 
Who  was  toasting  his  Cause  in  cham- 
pagne ; 

But  on  learning  by  chance 
That  the  wine  came  from  France, 
He  at  once  abjured  all  alcoholic  liquors 
—  always    excepting    Irish    -whiskey. 
vodka  (Trotsky  brand)  and  the  In 
vintages  of  Spain. 
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Visitor  (icho  1ms  been,  told  slie  cannot  liafc  any  milk,  it  being  very  scarce).  "Bci  WHAT   WILL  YOU   DO  WHEK  THE  RUSH  OF 

s   COM  KB   LATER  ON?" 

1. 1  c<d  Dairymaid.  "Oca,  WE  'LL  JVIBI  HAE  TO  STBEETCH  IT." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
/  (CASSKI.L)  is  an  attempt  at  that  very  rare  thing, 
i  absolutely  sincere  book  about  childhood.     1  can  imagine 
r,  Ilium  WALPOLE  embarking  upon  it  with  the  stern 
xolve  to  avoid  at  once  artificial  sentiment  and  the  tongue- 
. -check  manner  of  the  self-conscious  humourist.    Just  how 
'•f  he  has  succeeded  I  will  leave  the  individual  reader  to 
ir.e;  he  has  certainly  produced  an  unusually  inter- 
ring study  of  nursery  life.     We  meet  the  hero,  Jeremy, 
kiling  clouds  of  glory  on  the  morning  of  his  eighth  birth- 
<  y ;  \ve  take  leave  of  him,  a  year  later,  departing  for  his 
1st  school.     This  momentous  period  Mr.  WALPOLE  has 
viewed  in  twelve  chapters,  each  making  its  definite  mark 
•feroni/'s  development  towards  boyhood— the  arrival  of 
ily  dog,  an  engaging  monster  named  Hamlet,  loved 
•ni/  throughout  the  book  more  than  any  created 
the  departure  of  Nurse  ("Jampot")  and  the  advent 
-tead  of  Miss  Jones,  middle-aged  and  inefficient, 
Hie  nursery  tortured  and  then  protected;  trouble  of 
in  the  house,  and  the  like.    So  far  as  memory  serves 
y  say  about  the  three  inmates  of  the  Cole  nursery 
tit  they  ring  true.     Jeremy  himself,  cruel,  vain,  curious, 
•nate,  dreamer  and   profound  egoist,  does  exercise 
t'  charm  of  genuine  childhood,  exceptional,  perhaps,  but 
;  while  of  his  two  sisters,  Marti,  the  "  misunderstood," 
"  li  her  too-jealous  affection  and  her  fatal  habit  of  un- 


timely sentiment,  is  a  portrait  almost  painfully  convincing. 
Of  course  the  incidents  are  "arranged  "  to  some  extent;  in 
actual  life  events  would  hardly  fall  out  so  readably.  But 
this  only  means  that  Mr.  WALPOLE  is  a  practised  novelist, 
whose  determination  not  to  emulate  heaven  and  "  lie  about 
about  us  in  our  infancy  "  (if  yoii  will  forgive  the  antique 
jest)  has  resulted  in  a  volume  that  will  provoke  both 
laughter  and  discussion  in  equal  parts. 

If  novels  whose  authors  have  their  location — to  use  their 
language  also — in  the  United  States  at  all  represent  real 
life  in  those  promiscuous  parts  it  must  be  the  very  nicest 
place  on  earth  in  which  to  be  a  damsel  in  distress.  From 
the  perusal  of  many  American  novels  on  this  theme  I  have 
gathered  that  a  little  distress  at  first  is  an  absolute  guarantee 
of  the  heroine's  ultimate  health,  wealth  and  happiness. 
The  history  —  as  told  by  Mrs.  AMANDA  B.  HALL — of 
Dhphnc  Hoggin,  the  eldest  of  the  family  who  inhabited 
'The  Little  Bed  House  in  the  Hollow  (HURST  AND  BLACKETT), 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  I  may  say  for  myself  that 
after  the  first  page  I  never  expected  that  it  would  he. 
Daphne's  distress  was  that,  while  visiting  her  rich  relations, 
she  met,  loved,  and  was  kissed  by,  a  fashionable  young  artist 
addicted  to  wearing  white  suits  all  the  year  round  (which 
convinced  me  at  once  that  he  was  not  a  really  nice  person), 
who  afterwards  found  her  drunken  father  and  ramshackle 
home  sufficiently  discouraging  to  prevent  him  from  carry- 
ing the  affair  to  a  proper  conclusion.  His  perfidy  had  the 
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unfortunate  result  of  blinding  Daphne  for  some  time  to  the 
worth  of  the  ideal  American  hero  who  opportunely  arrived 
upon  the  scene ;  but  a  comparison  between  the  conduct  of 
her  two  lovers  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  opened  her  eyes 
effectively,  and,  after  receiving  and  refusing  the  long-delayed 
proposal  from  the  artist,  a  little  flustered  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  not  shown  up  to  advantage  as  a  fireman, 
our  heroine  comes  out  of  her  distress  triumphantly  all 
round.  When  I  tell  you  that  it  is  said  of  the  heroine  that 
"  she  squinted  archly  at  him  (the  hero)  over  her  sandwich," 
and  of  the  hero  that  lie  was  "  thin  and  attenuated,"  you 
will  perhaps  decline  to  believe  me  when  I  say  further  that 
it  is  a  pretty  story  quite  pfettily  told.  But  it  is. 

Storm  in  a  Teacup  (HEINEMANN)  makes  me  wonder 
whether  Mr.  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS'  plan  of  explaining  an  in- 
dustry and  telling  a  story  in  the  same  book  is  altogether 
happy.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  difficulties  which  beset 
those  who  try  to  combine  instruction  with  amusement  can 
clearly bedetected.  And 
although  I  have  learnt 
quite  a  lot  about  the 
manufacture  of  hand- 
made paper  and  have 
read  the  attendant  lovo- 
talo  with  enjoyment  I 
do  not  think  that  the 
harnessing  of  the  one 
to  the  other  has  been 
neatly  done.  It  is  not 
a  gay  world  into  which 
we  are  introduced.  Me- 
dora  Dingle,  a  vain 
young  woman,  imag- 
ined that  her  husband 
was  too  brainless  to 
appreciate  her,  and  she 
conjured  up  so  many 
grievances  against  him 
that  she  eventually 
sought  safety  in  flight 
with  one  Kellock,  who 
knew  considerably  more 
about  Labour  questions 
than  about  women.  Indeed,  this. Labour  light,  pending  the 
divorce,  treated  Medora  solely  as  a  companion  and  typist. 
Medora,  however,  soon  tired  of  this  umvifely  existence 
and  in  the  end  returned  to  the  husband  from  whom  she 
had  fled.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  by  this  time  she  had 
been  taught  to  think  less  of  brains  and  more  of  brawn; 
Mr.  PHILLPOTTS,  however,  does  not  entirely  convince  me 
that  Mr.  Dingle's  future  happiness  was  assured.  The 
storm,  such  as  it  is,  is  relieved  by  many  gleams  of  sun- 
shine in  the  way  of  humour,  but— as  the  title  sufficiently 
suggests — it  is  a  quite  diminutive  affair. 

All  members  of  the  four  Inns  will  be  of  opinion  that 
their  learned  friend,  Mr.  J.  A.  STEAHAN,  has  very  ably  and 
pleasantly  defended  the  profession  in  The  Bench  and  Bar 
of  England  (BLACKWOOD),  and  they  will  trust  that  no  more 
will  be  heard  of  the  persistent  and  unreasoned  abuse  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  them  since  that  time  when  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  The  lay 
public  will  testify  that  the  author  most  ingeniously  mixes 
up  the  powder  (sometimes  very  dry)  of  corrective  facts  with 
the  jam  of  amusing  anecdotes,  and  will  thank  him  for 
being  at  such  pains  to  tickle  their  fancies  while  he  is  re- 
forming their  views.  It  would  be  an  impossibly  hard- 
hearted jury  which  hesitated  to  acquit  the  Profession  of 


Advocacy  on  all  counts  after  listening  to  the  apologia  of 
an  advocate  himself  so  human  and  humorous.  lie  is  a 
little  stern  with  the  Bench,  perhaps,  every  now  and  then, 
but  no  doubt  they  deserve  it,  and  in  any  case  all  of  us  may 
enjoy  seeing  the  Judges,  who  give  so  much,  getting  a  little 
back.  The  skill  of  the  draftsman  appears  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  STBAHAN  has  been  able,  in  a  little  hook  of  256  pages,  to 
give  an  exact  conception  of  all  the  respective  attributes  of 
the  tribunal,  the  lawyers  and  the  parties  to  litigation,  a 
short  survey  of  the  history  and  principles  of  English  law, 
and  a  graphic  picture  of  life  in  "the  Temple  of  yesterday; 
the  skill  of  the  pleader  is  shown  by  the  certain  prospect  of 
a  verdict  enabling  Judges,. Leaders  and  Juniors  all  to  leave 
the  court,  or  stay  in  it,  without  a  stain  on  their  characters. 
Laymen  will  possibly  feel  a  slight  regret  to  be  deprived  of 
a  theme — "  lawyers  are  liars  " — which  has  served  them  so 
well ;  and  members  of  the  four  Inns  may  perhaps  be  so 
impressed  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  STBAHAN'S  defence  as  to 
wonder,  impersonally,  whether  there  was  not  all  the  time 

something    in    the 

charge. 


THAT  MARVELLOUS,  AGNES?    PLUMB  IN  THE  'OLE  EVKHY  TIME." 


The  promise  held  out 
by  the  publishers  upon 
the  wrapper  of  The 
Caravan  Man  (CoLi . 
of  "six  chuckles  to  every 
page  "  is  engagingly 
definite.  As  the  p.; 
number  three  hundred 
and  twelve  you  will 
admit  that  I  was  justi- 
fied in  considerable  ex- 
pectations. Well,  the 
fault,  like  the  misfor- 
tune, may  have  been 
my  own,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  not  till 
page  173  did  I  secure 
my  first,  and  alas  only, 
smile,  a  bag  under  the 
circumstances  woefully 
disappointing.  How- 
ever, I  gladly  admit  the 
possibility  that  others  may  find  better  sport  in  (or  between) 
Mr.  ERNEST  GOODWIN'S  covers.  To  turn  to  the  actual  story, 
this  is  about  an  unsatisfied  artist  who  picks  up  a  sixpence  for 
a  lady  in  Oxford  Street,  asks  her  to  tea  and  falls  in  love  with 
her.  At  least,  no ;  this  isonly  what  the  story  begins  to  beabout. 
As  a  fact  the  lady  (in  whom  I  was  prepared  to  be  pleas- 
antly interested)  disappears  till  the  last  chapter,  the  artist 
takes  to  a  caravan,  and  we  get  an  entirely  different  and  not 
nearly  so  attractive  adventure,  in  which  he  is  mistaken 

(a)  by  comic  countrymen  for  a  travelling  photographer,  and 

(b)  by  some  improbable  snobs  for  an  eccentric  peer.    As 
his  studio  had  contained  on  its  wall  the  portrait  of  a  fair 
unknown,  by  the  hand  of  a  previous  tenant,  it  hardly  as- 
tonished me  at  all  that,  at  the  very  first  village  green  on 
which  his  caravan  rested,  he  should  encounter  the  original. 
This,  of  course,   supplies   an   adequate  love  interest  and 
may  draw   sighs  from  the  sympathetic ;   but  as   for  the 
"  chuckles,"  I  can  only  repeat  that  he  must  be  of  enviable 
risibility  whose  return  in  them  is  at  all  up  to  schedule. 

"  Paul  Freeman  persists  in  his  hunger  strike,  as  a  protest  against  his 
detention  on  the  Sonoma  for  deportation  from  the  country.  The  mili- 
tary authorities  have  drawn  a  tighter  cordon  round  him." 

Herald  (Melbourne). 

PAUL    probably  considers  that   they  are  taking   a  mean 
advantage  of  his  emaciation. 
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1  r  appears  that  the  PRINCE  OP  WALES 

-11  make  very  few  speeches  while  in 

.;;riica.     We   cannot   help  thinking, 

er,    that    our    versatile    I'riuce 

uld  soon  learn  tlie  language. 


A  gossip  writer  points  out  that  the 
WALES  has  also  been  invited 
it  Australia,    but  he   decided  to 
norica  thirst. 

V 

Tliore  is  some  talk  of  the  Govern- 
nnt  holding  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to 
lil  out  who  is  to  blame  for  the  success 
CHOIUO  of  our  National  Shipyards. 

*** 

'  Now  that  labour  is  available," 
I  si  3  a  news  item,  "  it  is  proposed 
i  rv  out  structural  alterations 
it, he  House  of  Commons."    This, 
(i  glad  to  say,  puts  an  end  to 
•'(irsistent    rumour    that    the 
ale  thing  was  going  to  be  moved 
T  to  Bellast. 

* 

'ho  free  travel  facilities  to  bo 
ir.ted  to  M.P.'s  will,  it  is  stated, 
istrictly  limited.    Tho  suggest- 
i  that  the  further  they  go  from 
w  minster  the  more  liberal  tho 
I  wanco  should  be  has  not  yet 
';ed.    „.  # 
* 

The  Government  must  have  a 
i  days  to  consider  tho  problem," 
i  Mr.  BONAR  LAW,  referring  to 
•port  of  the  Select  Committee 
Transport.  Commander 
has  since  been  under- 
io  say  that  this  fantastic 
thinking  first  and  legislat- 
crwards  strikes  a  body-blow 
foundations  of  constitutional 
•  uient.  .,.  ... 


drawn  no  reply.  It  is  now  suggested 
that  Our  Dumb  Friends  League  should 
take  up  tho  case.  + 

* 

A  man  charged  before  the  Thames 
magistrate  admitted  that  ho  had  struck 
his  wife  on  Armistice  night,  on  Peace 
night  and  on  the  River  Pageant  night. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  will  bo  more  careful 
next  war.  ,,.  ^ 

* 

In  connection  with  the  Muzzling 
Order  it  is  reported  that  a  muzzle  was 
last  week  seen  in  Hyde  Park  wearing 
a  tiny  Pomeranian. 

V 

"  In  the  stomach  of  a  dog  killed  at 
Plymouth,"  says  a  news  Item,  "  was 


"'E'S  GOT  'SCOOTER  LEO.'  THERE  AIN'T  NO  'AMI 
IN  IT,  DOCTOR  BEZ,  BCT  'E'S  COT  TO  DEVELOP  THE 
OTHER  TO.  MATCH." 


to  one-and-a-half  ounces  per  week.  A 
proposal  to  allow  householders  to  ex- 
change it  for  an  extra  allowance  of  coal, 
in  tho  ratio  of  two  ounces  of  butter  for 
ono  ounce  of  coal,  is  under  considera- 
tion. „  ... 

-t; 

"Is  the  Coalition  Government  any 
longer  necessary  ?  "  asks  Lord  BOTIIKR- 
MKRE  in  Tho  Sunday  1'iclorial.  It  is 
for  him  or  tho  most  illustrious  of  his 
brothers  to  say,  of  course. 

Tons  of  fish  have  been  thrown  away 
during  the  last  few  days,  says  a  news 
item.  Some  people  are  so  unreasonable 
however,  that,  not  content  with  getting 
their  fish  for  nothing,  they  begrudge  the 
paltry  dollar  or  two  the  fishmonger 

charges  for  wrapping  it  up. 

# .  * 

At  the  local  Peace  celebration 
sports  a  Bye  woman  received  four 
pounds  for  catching  a  greasy  pig. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  sum 
represents  the  value  of  the  perform- 
ance or  of  the  pig. 
*  * 

# 
Mrs.  Quiverful  at  the  sea-side, 

finding  that  bathing  charges  have 
mounted   up,   reflects    sadly   how 
Grandmamma    could    recall    the 
farthing  dip.       ^  * 
* 

Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the 
guest  at  a  London  hotel  who  re- 
moved the  coals  from  his  bedroom 
fireplace  and  took  them  down  to 
the  head  porter.  When  spoken  to 
about  it  he  pointed  out  the  hotel 
notice  :  "  All  valuables  should  be 
deposited  with  the  clerk-in-charge 
and  placed  in  tho  safe." 


'io  Intestate  Moveable  Succession 

i  nd)  Bill  has  passed  tho  House 

HIS.     Tho  general  purport  of 

he  Bill  is   that  if  there  is  anything 

lyi:  round  loose   a   Scotchman    will 


iiestion,  "Arc    tho   Northern 

•    cleverer    than    those     of    the 

wh  ?  "  was  recently  discussed  by  the 

Ih   Town   Council.     We  can 

•dint  out  that  Scotchmen  would 
•'••  waste  time  arguing  such  an  absurd 

:"n-  *  * 

* 

Ml  the  gentleman  who  last  April 

ie  to  ring  up  8976  Mayfair  on  the 
"lie  please  note  that  ho  is  now 


'•wspaper    comment    on    tho 
of    tho    POET    L.UT.KATI;    has 


found  a  poster  advertising  tho  per- 
formance of  the  '  White-eyed  Kaffir.'  " 
As  neither  hat  check  nor  programme 
could  bo  found  it  is  thought  that  the 
animal  was  prevented  at  the  last 
minute  from  actually  witnessing  tho 
performance.  %  % 

Caught  by  a  conger-eel  while  fishing 
from  tho  pier,  a.  Ramsgate  man  nar- 
rowly escaped  by  reason  of  the  line 
parting.  The  conger- eel  has  since 
declared  that  tho  man  weighed  four 
hundred  pounds  if  an  ounce. 
*  * 

A  Chertsey  man  who  has  just  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy  lived  the  whole  of 
his  life  in  the  workhouse.  To  tho  vast 
mass  of  us  who  merely  expect  to  die  in 
it  it  is  comforting  to  learn  that  his  end 
was  a  peaceful  one. 

. "'*'" 
Tho  butter  ration  has  been  reduced 


Only  a  few  days  ago  we  read  of 
the  American  Snuff  King's  poverty, 
and  now  comes  the  death  of  the.  Aus- 
tralian Babbit  King.     Boyalty  is  cer- 
tainly striking  a  dark  patch. 
•'.•  •-'.- 

A  Battorseaman  charged  with  bigamy 
stated  that  he  did  not  remember  his 
first  marriage.  A  very  good  plan  is  to 
tie  a  piece  of  tape  round  the  fourth 
finger  every  time  you  marry. 

i  ::: 

A  propos  of  our  report  in  last  week's 

issue,  that  Mr.  MARTIN'S  forty  million 
yards  of  linen  was  found  to  be  a  yard 
and  a  half  short,  we  now  hear  that  the 
Government  lias  decided  that  all  yard- 
measures  shall  bo  controlled  and  their 
maximum  length  fixed. 

••'-../•• 

On  going  to  press  \ve  learn  that  the 
Burglars'  Union  has  decided  to  call  a 
strike  as  a  protest  against  two  of  their 
members  having  been  stopped  early  one 
morning  last  week  whilst  going  off  duty. 
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EYEKY  MAN  HIS  OWN 

IN  the  face  of  so  many  signs  of  un- 
rest and  such  a  prevalent  tendency  to 
clown  whatever  is  dowuable,  Mr.  Punch 
has  no  alternative  but  to  embrace  h 
mttier  anew  and  spring  forward  as  the 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  all. 
For  if  there  is  no  one  left  to  do  tilings 
for  us  we  must  do  them  for  ourselves, 
whether  it  is  baking  our  bread  or  stand- 
ing on  point  duty  or  driving  engines 
or  extracting  fuel  from  the  reluctant 
and  very  grimy  soil,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be.  For  when  Adam  no  longer 
delves  and  Eve  declines  to  spin,  Eve 
has  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  spade- 
work  and  Adam  must  deal  as  faithfully 
as  he  can  with  thread. 

Now  for  some  practical  hints  both 
to  Adam  and  Eve  to  help  tide  them 
over  the  fretful  days  ahead. 

How  TO  BAKK. 

Baking  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
household  arts.  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  HERODOTUS  and  HIPPOCRATES  ;  but 
let  that  pass.  The  idea  of  baking  is  to 
produce  bread,  a  much  over-rated  article 
of  food  which  only  butter  can  make 
tolerable,  but  which  it  is  agreed  every- 
one rnust  have.  Bread  is  made  in 
lumps  called  loaves,  which  can  be  either 
round  or  square  according  to  taste.  A 
loaf  should  be  hard  aud  brownish  with- 
out, and  fairly  soft  and  white  within. 
Before,  however,  baking  can  begin  much 
must  have  been  done:  the  farmer  has 
had  to  plough  and  harrow  aud  sow. 
Then  a  boy  has  had  to  scare  the  rooks 
away,  and  then  what  wheat  the  rooks 
have  left  has  had  to  grow,  and  such  as 
remains  after  the  English  summer  has 
done  its  worst  with  it  has  to  be  cut 
and  stacked  and  thrashed  and  the 
resultant,  corn  ground  by  the  miller 
into  flour.  It  is  at  this  point  that  you, 
dear  reader,  come  in.  Having  pur- 
chased your  flour  you  take  a  basin  and 
mix  it  with  water  in  such  a  way  that 
the  stuff  sticks  to  your  hands.  This  is 
humorously  called  kneading  it — the 
"  k  "  being  silent,  as  in  "knut,"  and  the 
need  becoming  more  excessive  every 
day.  Having  sufficiently  kned  it  you 
put  it  in  the  oven  and  wash  your  hands. 
In  the  course  of  some  hours,  during 
which  you  must  never  cease  to  peer 
through  the  crack  of  the  oven  door,  the 
heat  of  the  fire  (if  you  have  any  coal  for 
the  purpose,  which  is  extremely  un- 
likely) will  brown  the  loaf  all  over,  and 
when  you  judge  it  to  be  done  you  will 
remove  the  red-hot  loaf  with  whatever 
is  most  handy,  but  a  pair  of  wicket- 
keeping  gloves  is  best,  and  set  it  aside 
to  cool.  Later  the  lord  aud  master  will 
arrive  and,  after  taking  a  mouthful,  will 
say,  "  What  the  dickens  is  the  matter 


with  this  bread '? "  You  will  then  reply 
— and  not  without  reason — "  I  'in  very 
sorry,  darling,  but  Mr.  Punch  in  his 
otherwise  careful  directions  never  said 
a  word  about  yeast." 

CAKE. 

Cake  is  made  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  bread,  only  it  is  more  fun 
because  there  are  currants  and  sugar 
as  well  as  the  flour,  and  every  now  and 
then  you  can  have  a  taste.  Cakes  also 
need  an  egg  or  two  to  make  them  light, 
and  (we  are  getting  cautious  after  that 
bloomer  about  the  yeast)  some  baking- 
powder.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from 
being  what  is  called  "sad"  it  is  well, 
while  sitting  by  the  oven  door,  to  read 
aloud  some  sprightly  article  or  story  or 
even  to  sing  a  merry  song.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  MARIE"  ANTOINETTE  cake 
has  been  an  accepted  substitute  for 
bread,  but  that  queen  was  very  careful 
not  to  allow  ALFRED  THE  GREAT  to  bake 
it  for  her. 

COAL. 

To  those  living  in  London  who  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  this  material,  Mr. 
Punch's  advice  is — Take  a  sack  down  to 
Victoria  Street  or  Parliament  Square, 
or  to  whatever  other  place  where  they 
are  repaying  the  road,  and  collect  as 
many  wood  blocks  as  you  can  carry. 
If  stopped  by  the  police  drop  the  full 
sack  on  his  toes  (there  will  bo  plenty 
of  room  for  it)  and  run.. 

How  TO  WASH  CLOTH  MS. 
With  laundry  prices  so  high  it  be- 
hoves every  one  to  learn  how  to  wash 
clothes.  For  this  purpose  a  tub  is 
needed,  a  supply  of  hot  water  and  one 
of  the  many  varieties  of  soap  now  to  be 
obtained  to  which  such  original  and 
witty  names  as  "  Washo  "  and  "  Scrub- 
bo"  are  given.  Having  prepared  the 
tub  to  receive  it,  you  plunge  the  garment 
in  and  proceed  to  deal  with  it  either  as 
your  laundry  is  in  the  habit  of  doing,  or 
as  you  would  prefer  it  to  be  done.  If 
you  are  an  idealist  you  will  see  that  it 
is  clean  and  uninjured  ;  but  if  you  wish 
merely  to  reproduce  in  your  home  the 
methods  of  your  laundry  you  will  see 
that  the  buttons  are  wrenched  oil',  the 
handkerchiefs,  torn  and  the  soft  cuffs 
of  your  evening  silk  shirt  scrupulously 
starched.  Afterwards  you  will  iron 
these  things  and,  with  the  example  of 
your  laundry  before  you,  keep  the  iron 
on  them  till  they  are  well  and  perman- 
ently browned. 

FALSE  MONEY. 
In  the  scarcity  of  the  genuine  article 
forged  notes  that  will  pass  are  of  the 
highest  use.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  village 
blacksmith,  who  will  then  lend  you  his 
forge.  The  rest  is  easy. 


THE  EEASON. 

"  WELL,"  I  asked,  as  the  time  dre 
near,  "which  is  it  to  be— fishing 
golf?"    My  hopes  were  fixed  on  tl 
answer  being  golf. 

"  Fishing,"  said  my  wife  with  insta 
decision. 

"  I  can't  see  what  difference  it  maki 
io  you,"  I  said,  "  as  you  do  neither." 

She  nodded  her  head  wisely. 

"  Let  it  be  fishing,"  she  repeated. 

So  lishing  it  is,  and  here  we  ar 
My  wife,  I  must  confess,  behaves  chare 
ngly ;  each  morning  she  walks  out  t! 
first  mile  with  us,  chats  with  the  gill 
who  adores  her,  wishes  us  good  luc 
and  leaves  us  ;  each  evening  she  loo 
up  with  the  kindest  commiseration, 
lays  down  her  book  and  conies  to  sta 
by  my  side  and  say,  "  It  is  a  lieaul 
Jack,"  or  "  Two  !  How  perfectly  sple 
did!" 

None  the  less  the  inn  is  indifferei 
and  until  last  night  it  remained  a  mj 
tery  to  me  why  she  should  prefer  tishi: 
to  golf.  But  last  night  I  overhea 
her  talking  to  another  woman.  "TL 
is  possible,"  she  said;  "but  when 
is  golf  they  come  in  twice  a  day,  ai 
each  time  you  have  to  follow  the  histo 
of  eighteen  holes  and  be  ready  \vi 
eighteen  suitable  remarks — more,  if  t! 
bunkers  are  very  bad.  The  strain 
awful ;  but  fishing  I  can  just  manage 


THE  MENIN  WAY. 

ALONG  the  cobbled  Menin  way 
The  wine  and  wool  were  sent, 

And  market  waggons  every  day 
To  Ypres  and  Menin  went, 

And  oh !  the  laughing  women  sat  a 
sewed 

Before  their  houses  on  the  Menin  ros 

There  are  no  houses  now  ;   the  rain 

In  pools  where  they  have  been 
Lies  deep ;  or  out  upon  the  plain 

A  few  frail  walls  may  lean; 
And  oh !  the  little  children  must  r 

play 

With  what  they  find  beside  the  ! 
way. 

And  I  remember  gallant  men 

And  lads  who  fought  and  died, 
And  think  of  all  their  laughter  when 

They  said  Good-bye — and  lied; 
For  "  Oh !  it 's  not  too  bad,"  they  us 

to  say, 

"  Along   the    Armentitres   and  Met 
way." 

"  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
In  Caterings  Aerated   Breads  wero  flat 
4  1-1C,  but  British   Oil   Cakes  were  firm 
i4s.  Gel.'' — Keening  Standard. 
A  hint,  we  presume,  of  what  we  m 
come  to  if  the  bakers  persist  in  striku 
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THE   OLD   WOMAN   OF   THE   SEA. 

JOHN  BULL.  "I    UNDERSTOOD    THAT    YOU    WERE    ALIGHTING. 
DORA.  "NOT    FOR    ANOTHER    YEAR,    I    HOPE,    DEARIE." 
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Man.  "Puis  ME  IN  MIND  OP  THE  TIMES  WE  USED  TO  HAVE  ON  THE  OLD  SOMME." 
Wife  (full  of  suspicion).  "An,  I  DARESAY  YOU  DID  'AVE!    FIREWORKS,  INDEED!" 


THE  TREMBLING  FIST. 

IT  was  not  that  we  did  not  know 
the  man's  face,  although  strangers  are 
rarely  seen  at  the  "  Horse  and  Groom," 
Barleyhammerden.  We  were  not  sur- 
prised at  his  drawn  features  and  haunted 
eyes,  for  he  was  in  khaki.  Our  silence 
— and  you  ought  to  hear  us  at  12.5  of 
an  average  morning — was  impelled  by 
a  curious  and  fascinating  mannerism 
of  the  unknown  visitor. 

When  first  he  approached  the  bar 
and  while  waiting  to  give  his  order 
to  Mr.  Appleyard's  assistant,  he  lifted 
the  closed  fist  of  his  right  hand  to  the 
right  side  of  his  head.  Just  so  he 
posed,  and  then  he  appeared  to  impart 
a  trembling  movement  to  his  right 
forearm. 

I  wasn't  the  first  to  notice  it.  I  think 
Fuggle,  the  auctioneer,  who  is  reckoned  a 
spry  fellow  even  for  Barleyhammerden, 
was  the  one  who  nearly  dropped  his 
glass  and  said,  "  Well,  1  'm  dashed 


But  two  or  three  of  the  others  after- 
wards claimed  that  they  had  noticed 
the  thing  all  along  and  hadn't  cared 
to  speak  about  it.  The  amazing  part 
of  the  business  was  that  the  soldier  con- 
stantly repeated  his  strange  movement, 
and  it  was  quickly  borne  upon  us  that 
the  gesture  was  involuntary  and  that 
here  was  an  affliction  that  only  disease 
could  have  bequeathed. 

There  is  always  a  man  in  every  bar 
who  knows  everything.  Well,  Bert 
Morris  is  our  local  "  know-all,"  and 
when  he  came  in  at  12.20  he  sized  the 
case  up  in  a  couple  of  glances.  We  told 
him  about  the  soldier,  and  he  nodded 
just  as  if  he  was  the  doctor  or  the  bank 
manager.  Then  he  watched  the  poor 
chap  lift  his  shaking  hand  once  or  twice 
and  said  right  out,  without  beating 
about  the  bush,  "  Shell-shock !  " 

Then  we  all  knew.  Wo  'd  all  had  it 
at  the  back  of  our  heads  that  it  might 
be  shell-shock,  but  it  was  one  of  those 
cases  where  you  felt  it  better  to  keep 


your  opinion  to  yourself.  Still,  there 
was  no  doubt  Norris  was  right.  Nothing 
else  could  explain  the  thing.  And  when 
Norris  went  up  to  the  soldier  and  in 
the  nicest  possible  way  asked  him  to 
have  a  pint,  and  the  soldier  said  he 
would,  we  were  all  rather  proud  of 
Norris  and  knew  he  was  right  in  liis 
diagnosis. 

Then  came  Mr.  Appleyard,  rotund 
and  kindly  master  of  the  inn.  One  or 
two  of  us  had  to  smile  when  he  first 
spotted  the  soldier's  trick.  His  eyes 
became  fixed,  and  he  moved  down  liis 
bar  to  watch  more  closely.  Soon  he 
camo  back  to  our  end  with  quite  a 
startled  expression  on  his  face. 

"What 'she  doing  that  for,  I  wonder?" 

he  asked  plaintively. 

"Doing  what?  "replies  Norris  cocbly. 

"  Why,  making  funny  business  w 
his  fist.    Haven't  you  noticed  it  ?   Look 
at  that  now.     There  he  goes  again ! " 

"  Shell-shock,"  says  Norris. 

Old  "  Apple  "  drew  in  a  deep  atmo- 
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pherical  draught  of  understanding  and 
look  of  commiseration  stole  over  liis 

"  Well,  there  now,"  he  soliloquised, 
shell-shock,  eh  ?  Poor,  poor  fellow. 
n,l  I  had  a  boy  out  there.  .  ;  .  But 
a-  tlio  mercy  of  'eaven,  as  you  might 
i\-  .  .  .  Shell-shock,  eh  ?  Poor,  poor 
.  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  'im  .  .  . 
lerc,  boys,  what  do  you  say  to  a  little 
hip-round,  eh  ?" 

All  were  in  a  kindly  mood,  and  in  no 

1110  Mr.  Appleyard  collected  a  purse 

fifteen   shillings.     (We  raised   two 

lineas  once — before  the  War — for  the 

.ilor,  when  he  had  to  have  all  his  teeth 

d  couldn't  undo  knots.)    "Apple" 

ickooed  the  soldier  over,  and,  funnily 

lough,  started  to  shout  at  him.     Of 

mrse  he  might  have  been  deaf  as  well ; 

>u  never  know. 

"  llopo    there  's    no    offence,"   said 

\pple,"  "  but  the  hoys  felt  they  'd  like 

something  for  you."    The  soldier 

at  him  blankly.    "  Do  SOMETHING 

H  YOU  !  ".roared  "  Apple  "  at  the  top 

voice,  sure  now  that  the  soldier 

•af.     "Here's  fifteen  bob  we've 

1 '  'd.  Buy  yourself  some  drinks  and 

-yOS,  DRINKS  AND  SMOKES  !  " 

\Vell,  1  'm  sure  it 's  very  kind  of  you, 
men,  very  kind.  ...  I  can't  say 
He  bashfully  resumed  his  seat, 
1  his  right  fist  and  shook  it. 
•  What  part  of  the  line  were  you?  ". 
.•red  "Apple."     "Didn't  meet  my 
s'pose  ?    Where  did  you  get  your 
ihock?" 

What's  that?''  asked  the  soldier. 
SHELL-SHOCK,"   shrieked  "  Apple." 

re  did  you  get  it  ?  " 
I  'aven't  got  no  shell-shock." 

some  of  us  the  room  emptied 
ii  -If  of  air. 

'  No,  gentlemen,    I    'aven't   got   no 

-hock.  Whatever  made  you  think 

t  t?    I've   never  been   outside  this 

v  in  my  life." 

Apple's"  face  was  nearly  purple. 
'  You  've    never    been    out    of    the 
'  y  !     You  sit  there  and   tell  me 
What  do  you  mean  by  doing  this 
f' iiy  business  with  your  fist?     Yes, 
ling  your  fist  and  holding  it  up  and 
!g  it.    What  d'  ye  mean  by  it?  " 
Oh,   that,"    said  "the  soldier.     He 
back  the  cuff  of  his  right  sleeve 
i'  revealed  a  wrist-watch.    "  You  see 
1   night  this  silly  thing  this  morning 
'•an't  get  it  to  go." 


-  i'llt:  to  pretend  that  the  just  griev- 
"  a  "£  policemen  may  justify  them  in 
jl  lysiun  thp  life  of  the  community,  but  the 

ovauces  of  electors  cannot,     that  can- 

irue." — Dai!  i/  1'n/ici: 

)••  contemporary  owes  an  apology  to 
tli  medical  profession  for  this  horrify - 
ggestion. 


Customer  (studying  ttie  bill).  "No  WOKDEB  YOUE  HAIB  STANDS  ON  END." 


IN  BOND  STEEET. 

UPON  her  little  velvet  bat 

A  silken  tassel  bung, 
And  to  the  very  end  of  that 

A  tiny  fairy  clung.  - 

Among  her  curls  he  bobbed  about 
And  played  at  hide-and-seek 

With  every  dimple  that  came  out 
Upon  her  chin  or  cheek. 

This  is  a  common  sight  perchance 

For  Londoners  to  see  ? 
It   seemed   to   draw   no   curious 
glance 

From  anyone  but  me. 


Along  the  street  I  watched  her  go 

Serenely  unaware ; 
And  still  he  tumbled  to  and  fro 
(It  seemed  so  strange  she  should  not 
know) 

Among  her  golden  hair.        E.  F. 


"A  few  years  back  we  could  boast  of  a  fife 
and  the  ladies.  Returning  men  are  to  enter- 
tained later,  for  supply  intoxicating  liquor  on 
licensed  premises  olng  time,  and  there  has 
been  a  difficulty  about.his  very  late  hour,  con- 
cluding with  illuminations  and  afires." 

Local  1'apcr. 

Some  of  this  is  slightly  cryptic,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the 
"supply  intoxicating  liquor-." 
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TWO  WANDERERS  IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  story  of  Swingleham  and  his  kit 
is  one  that  appeals  strangely  to  the 
imagination.      Swingleham   landed  at 
Archangel  in  May,  with  a  white  star  on 
his  shoulder,  heroism  in  his  heart  and 
a  soldier's  simple  needs  in  his  valise. 
His  abilities  were  so  various,  his  experi- 
ences so  diverse,  his  qualifications  so 
incongruous,  that  the  gods  who  govern 
one's  destinies   from   Archangel   were 
puxzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
When,  in  reply  to  their  inquiry  as  to  his 
wishes,  he  said  that  of  course  he  wanted 
a   lighting   job,    they    smiled    at   him' 
pleasantly  and  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  appoint  him  as  A.M.L.O.,  or  Assist- 
ant Military  Landing  Officer,  at  a  place 
which  we  will  call  Ust- 
Troitski,  consisting  of 
two    wooden     houses, 
three  tents  and  a  ferry- 
boat on  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Dviua. 
His  command  and  staff 
there  were  to  consist  of 
a  British  corporal  and 
two  Russian  soldiers  ; 
and  his  work  would  be 
to    scan     the    shining 
stretches  of  the  broad 
river  on  the  chance  that 
a  barge-load  of  troops 
might  haul  in  to  Ust- 
Troitski. 

The  prospect  did  not 
please  Swingleham,  but 
he  had  a  soldier  -  soul, 
and  proceeded — though 
grousing  —  whither  he 
was  sent.  Together, 
he  and  his  kit,  after  a 
delightful  barge-trip  of 
two  or  three  days,  reached  an  im- 
portant village,  where  there  were  as 
many  as  twenty  wooden  houses,  one 
of  them  being  what  is  known  here  as  a 
Rest  House.  This  village  we  will  call 


away,  and  might  not  be  available  for 
weeks. 

"How  can  I  -go,  then?  "  asked  Swiu- 
gleham. 

"  You  might  wait  till  the  winter  and 
go  by  sleigh,"  said  the  N.T.O.  ;  "  or  — 
1  '11  ring  up  Cupples  and  see  if  he  can 
give  you  a  droshky." 

Cupples  was  a  wonderful  R.A.S.C. 
man  who  had  spent  an  endless  winter 
working  miracles,  but  he  was  abso- 
lutely stumped  for  droshkies. 

"  How  far  is  it  ?  "  asked  Swingleham. 

"  Twenty  versts,"  said  the  N.T.O. 

"I'll  walk  it,"  said  Swingleham, 
"  and  your  Mr.  Cupples  can  push  oil 
my  kit  after  me,  like  a  kind  soul,  when 
' 


he  can  raise  a  droshky.'' 
So     Swingleham     walked 


off    and 


•  *«  •  __~ 
Golfer.  "ER— DEAR  ME— THE  MAJOR  is  CERTAINLY    VI:KY  STRONG   IN   HIS 

LAXiiUAOE." 

Saiidy  (lately  demobilised).  " HOOTS,  MAN,  THAT'S  NOTHIN'.     I  WAS  wi"  HIM 

AE   NICHT  ON  THE   ARRAS   ROAD  WHEN   THE    MULE    GOT   LOOSE  AN1    PUT  IT8  FEET 
THROUGH  THE  CASE  O1    WHUSKY.      HE   WAS    WONDKR-R-FUL!" 


Pinetskoe,  and  there  the  barge  deposited 
Swingleham  and  his  valise-  to  await 
transport  for  Ust-Troitski. 

Having  dropped  his  kit  at  the  Rest 
House,  Swingleham  dashed  off  to  see 
the  Naval  Transport  Oflicer  and  ask 
when  the  boat  for  Ust-Troitski  left. 
That  was  how  he  put  it—"  the  boat  for 
Ust-Troitski,"  as  who  should  say  "the 
London  Express."  The  N.T.O.,  long- 
suffering  but  a 
when  he  would 
Swingleham  said 


little  cynical,  asked 
like  it  to  go,  and 
At  once." 


. 

Then  the  N.T.O.  explained  how  things 
really  were;  that  the  river  was  low, 
and  still  sinking;  that  there  was  only 
one  tug  of  shallow  enough  draught  to 
cross  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Troit- 
ski  river,  that  she  was  busy  pulling 
barges  off  the  sand  miles  and  miles 


reached  Ust-Troitski  in  a  mist  of  flies 
and  a  white  lather;  and  the  Corporal 
met  him  with  a  telegram  saying  that  he 
was  posted  to  a  Slavo-British  battalion 
and  was  to  report  forthwith  at  Shedish. 
Where  Shedish  was  Swingleham  didn't 
know,  so,  after  mopping  his  brow  and 
remarking  about  the  flies,  he  walked 
back  to  Pinetskoe.  There  he  found  a 
tug  at  the  quay  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  Shedish  —  a  four  days'  journey. 

"  By  Jove,  how  lucky  !  "  said  Swingle- 
ham  to  the  N.T.O.  ;  "  I  '11  get  my  valise 
from  the  Rest  House  and  push  off." 

"  Your  valiseisn't  at  the  RestHouse," 
said  the  N..T.O.  "  Didn't  it  pass  you  on 
the  Ust-Troitski  road  '?  I  got  hold  of  a 
drpshky  just  after  you  left  and  sent  it 


off  on  your  track." 


"  Never  saw 
Please    have 


it,"  said  Swingleham. 
it    sent   after-  me   to 


Shedish  ;  there  's  a  Corporal  at  Ust- 
Troitski  who'll  turn  the  droshky  round 
when  it  blows  in  there.  I  'm  not  going 
to  miss  this  boat." 


So  Swingleham  embarked,  his  face 
at  last  towards  the  battle.-  But  when 
he  reached  Shedish  the  battalion  had 
moved.  Nothing  daunted,  havii)» 
bought  a  tooth-brush  and  a  towel  froin 
Ordnance,  he  caught  a  barge  and 
followed  it,  leaving  instructions  with 
the  N.T.O.  at  Shedish  to  keep  the  kit 
moving  in  his  wake  .  .  . 

With  the  battalion,  a  few  weeks  later, 
Swingleham  returned  to  Shedish.  His 
valise  had  left  two  days  before,  trying 
to  overtake  him.  (You  will  kindly  re- 
member the  size  of  North  Russia.) 

So  it  goes  on.  Everybody  is  trying 
to  help  Swingleham.  His  story  is  well- 
known  throughout  the  Allied  forces; 
not  an  Embarkation  or  Naval  Transport 
officer,  O.C.  troops  or  Base  Command- 
ant but  is  familiar  with 
the  externals  of  the  val- 
ise. The  respective  or- 
bits of  the  man  and  his 
kit  are  matter  for  fre- 
quent priority  wires ; 
the  energies  of  a  lar^i: 
number  of  brilliant  and 
determined  organisers 
are  concentrated  on  the 
effort  to  effect  their 
junction. 

I  said  that  this  sini 
pie  story  appeals  to  the 
imagination.  Is  there 
not  food  for  fancy  in 
the  thought  of  the 
lonely  travels  of  those 
two — the  man  discon- 
solate though  refusing 
to  despair  ;  the  valise, 
useless,  mere  inert  and 
obstructive  matter 
without  him,  wander- 
ing week  by  week,  day 


reunion   might  not  now 
At  present  Swingle! 


and  night,  along  the  wide  polished  ( 
of  shallow  rivers,  bumping  in  carts  on 
woodland  tracks,  waiting  in  bare  rest 
houses  or  crowded  camps,  passing  each 
other  unaware  perhaps,  as  one  big  barge 
slides  by  another  on  the  Dvina;  per- 
haps even  waiting  on  the  same  beach 
for  boats  going  opposite  ways. 

Though  they  all  do  their  best  to 
bring  it  about,  his  friends  do  not  know 
whether  the 
be  a  disaster. 

valise  is  a  beautiful  dream  to  him,  an 
inspiration,  a  daily  hope.  His  first 
thought  every  morning  is  that  the  new 
day  may  bring  it ;  at  meals  he  fall1* 
into  trance-like  contemplation,  and  we 
know  that  his  inner  eye  is  following  it, 
with  its  incredibly  various  and  com- 
plete contents,  to  and  fro  and  up  and 
down  upon  the  sun-beaten  roadways 
and  waterways  of  this  vast,  lonely  and 
most  leisurely  land.  Is  not  disillusion- 
ment inevitable  if  ever  Swingle!, 
dream  is  consummated? 
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Boot  Manufacturer  (gloomily).  "DisGCSiis1  AIS'T  IT,  J!AMA — ALL  mis  BAUEFOOI  BUSINESS?    NOT  A  DECEST  BOOT  son  snoi:- 

MARK  1O  BE  SEEN." 


BEGIDIVIBTS. 

"  \\'ELL,  and  what  are  you  people 

about  holidays'.1"  said  Pamela. 

After  three  months   we   three   had 

iet  again,    and   were  now  in   Pain's 

judoir  discussing  holidays,  those  holi- 

-vhicli  \ve  liad  planned  so  many 

during  our  \var-\vork. 

Our  castles  in    tlie   air   had   taken 

nt  shapes.     Para,  who  had  been 

i   II. A. F.  driver  for  two   years,  had 

aimed  a  long  la/.y  month  in  Cornwall 

the  sea-bathing,  bed-at-eight-o'clock 

v.     Diana,  whose  hands  still  tes- 

to  her  unceasing  labours  on  the 

•.'or  the  past  three  years,  evidently 

•  lered  that  Brighton  was  the  height 

:nan  bliss  ;  while  I,  having  washed 

rubbed  lloors,  blacked  grates  and 

itally  tended  the  wounded,  felt 

tat   the   only  holiday  worth    having 

country  bouse  one,  with  heaps 

Mi-tennis  and  boating. 

-e  had  been  our  plans  on  being 

(mobilised,  and  now,  after  a  strenuous 

months  of  jazzing,  theatres  and 

we  bad  met  by  appointment  to 

-i  once  more  the  joys  of  our  much- 

!-of  holidays. 


At  Pam's  question  I  felt  my  face  glow, 
but,  on  gax.ing  furtively  round,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  same  phenomenon 
apparent  in  the  others.  There  was 
a  short  pause,  then  Diana  broke  into 
hurried  conversation. 

"  Look  here,  you  two,  I  've  been  so 
bored  these  last  months  with  people 
and  everything  that  I  could  weep,  and 
the  thought  of  Brighton  doesn't  attract 
somehow.  A  girl  I  used  to  know  at 
the  farm,  and  who  is  still  there,  is  long- 
ing for  a  month  off,  so  I  'm  going  back 
to  take  her  place." 

This  came  out  with  a  defiant  rush. 
Pam  and  I  gazed  at  eacli  other  and  then 
dissolved  into  laughter. 

"  What  is  it?"  cried  Diana.  "You 
don't  mean — 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Pam.  "  I  've  been 
so  fed  up  and  missed  the  car  so  much 
that  I  've  persuaded  my  uncle,  the 
doctor,  you  know,  to  give  his  chauffeur 
a  month  oft'  and  let  me  take  his  place." 

They  both  turned  to  me.  "  Now 
then,  Anne,  what's  !/G«r  horrid  secret?" 

"  A  month  at  St.  Mark's  Hospital, 
because  they  are  so  shorthanded,"  I 
confessed  ;  and  the  holidays  committee 
broke  up  in  disorder. 


Another  Headache  for  the  Historian. 

"  An  Australian  declaration  was  long  over- 
due ...  at  the  Oval  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  there  broke  from  the  crowd  a  straw- 
hatted  .stranger,  who  advanced  towards  the 
pitch  gesticulating  wildly,  pointing  an  in- 
dignant finger  first  at  the  score-board  and 
then  at  the  clock."— Daily  Mail,  Aug.  ilk. 

"Then  one  gentleman  in  black,  with  a  black 
bowler  hat,  and  a  black  look  on  his  face,  woke 
suddenly  from  a  deep  sleep.  .  .  He  shook  him- 
self up,  bad<?  good-bye  to  his  friends,  who  were 
ignorant  of  his  intentions,  and  strode  solemnly 
into  the  centre  of  the  arena." 

Daily  Chronicle,  -ing.  ilh. 


"THi:  FASTEST  PLANE. — The  fastest  aero- 
plane in  the  world,  which  arrived  at  Kcnley. 
having  come  from  Park  at  a  speed  of  11U 
miles  a  minute,  is  reported  to  have  crashed  at 
Marquise." — Cologne  Post. 
Too  bad,  just  as  wo  were  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  a  week-end  trip  to 

Australia. 

A  Candid  Confession. 

"  The  rain  did  not  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
parishioners.     On  the  contrary  it  put   them 
into  a  good  temper,  and  it  was  badly  needed.'1 
West-Country  Paper. 

"  BRITISH  ADD  RUSSIA. — The  position  of  the 
British  forces  in  Russia  will  be  explained  in 
the  Common-  ;.<•-!•  nlay."' — Daily  Mint ,  . 

Exactly ! 
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TO   A   GOLF-BALL. 
OH,  was  it  just  here  in  the  bramble 

Or  right  over  there  in  the  whin 
That    thou    boundedst   with   many   a 

gambol 

And  poppedst  exulting!}  in'.' 
As  a  sword  that  is  swung  by  the  smiter 

Thou  cleavedst  the  ambient  blue, 
And   I   cried,  "I   will   hole   out   that 

blighter, 

So  help  me,  in  two." 
How  little  I  thought  of  disaster 

As  I  stepped  to  the  seventeenth  tee 
And,  assuming  the  airs  of  a  master, 

Adjusted  each  ankle  and  knee, 
Poised  lightly,  addressed  thee  and  clravc 

thce, 

Then  poised  with  professional  mien, 
Never  dreaming  the  belt  that  I  gave 

thee 
Had  carried  the  green. 

The  lark  in  the  blue  empyrean 

Sings  sweetly  and  mounts  as  he  sings, 
And  I  would  for  the  nonce  I  could  be  an 

Ethereal  creature  with  wings  ; 
Not  hunting  a  piffulent  pellet, 

A  target  for  prickle  and  spine, 
And  wondering  where  in  the — deuce  it 

Contrives  to  recline. 
As  a  rabbit  surprised  in  the  furrow 

And  chased  by  the  ravening  hound 
Retires  in  disgust  to  his  burrow 

And  passes  the  day  underground, 
So  lurkest  thou,  deftly  concealed 

In   a  bower  of  sweet   grasses   and 

thyme, 
Secure  as  an  eft  or  an  eel  hid 

In  bottomless  slime. 
My  caddie  I  long  since  have  rated 

As  one  with  the  bat  and  the  mole, 
And  Smith,  my  opponent,  elated, 

Implores  me  to  give  up  the  hole  ; 
I  wis  he  is  anxious  to  collar 

A  cheaply  won  triumph,  and  claim 
The  match  and  the  paltry  half-dollar 

We  have  on  the  game. 

Not  so.     Though  I  search  for  an  aeon 
Till  my  soul  become  one  with  the 

wilds 
And  a  crop  of  white  whiskers  flow  free 

on 

This  chin  that  is  bare  as  a  child's, 
Some  day  I  shall  find  thee  and  play 

thee, 

Yea,  grasping  my  niblick  with  glee, 
A  foot  from  the  pin  will  I  lay  thee 
And  sink  thee  in  three. 

And  Smith  (well  along  in  the  seventies) 

Will  shake  his  abandoned  old  head 
And,  croaking,  "An  outrage,  by  Heaven, 
'tis  !  " 

Go  doddering  home  to  his  bed  ; 
But  me  they  will  lay  in  my  coffin 

And  friends  will  inscribe  on  my  bier, 
"  He  perished,  a  victim  to  golf,  in 

His  ninety-fifth  year."         ALGOL. 


CELESTIAL   LOOT. 

YESTERDAY  evening,  just  before  dusk, 
I  heard  a  commotion  outside  my  hut. 
Putting  my  head  round  the  door  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  I  nearly  butted 
into  my  two  old  friends,  Ah  Sin  and 
Dam  Li. 

•China  boy  wantchee  say  good-byee, 
they  began  together  as  soon  as  they 
saw  me.    "  You  savvy,  go  back  to  China 
plenty  quick  to-mollow." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  I  re- 
plied truthfully.  "  I  shall  miss  you  both 
very  much  indeed— although  you  are  a 
couple  of  awful  ruffians,  aren't  you  ?  " 

Dam  Li  grinned. 

"  All  Sin  number  one  big  luffian,"  he 
agreed  ;  "  but  Dam  Li — 

"Dam  Li  blother  to  Ah  Sin,"  the 
latter  worthy  put  in  promptly,  "  and 
allee  both  plenty  too  muchee  sad  for 
leaving  hon'lable  officer,"  he  went  on. 
"Him  number  one  topside  fine  gentle- 
man an'  China  boy  no  wantchee  go." 

1  had  heard  this  gratifying  intelli- 
gence about  myself  too  often  to  be 
greatly  impressed  by  it.  I  knew  ex- 
actly what  was  coming — a  shameless 
attempt  to  wheedle  something  out  of 
me  before  they  went.  My  pockets  felt 
lighter  already  in  anticipation,  for  I 
knew  that  I  could  never  harden  my 
heart  this  time,  when  in  all  human 
probability  I  should  never  see  them 

;ain. 

"  Aren't  you  glad  to  be  going  back  to 
China  ?  "  I  asked  after  a  while,  seeing 
that  they  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  me 
to  say  something. 

"China  welly  tip-top,"  admitted  Ah 
Sin,  "  but  sea  too  muchee  bad.  Makeum 
lations  topsy-turvy  in  stomach,"  he 
added  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  towards 
that  susceptible  region. 

"  Sea  plenty  too  muchee  loly-poly," 
agreed  Dam  Li.  "But  s'pose  China 
boy  haveum  joss  in  pocket,  sea  no  can 
do  nothing." 

"Have  you  two  got  a  joss  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Haveum  plenty  soon,"  replied  Dam 
Li  enigmatically,  after  which  they  were 
both  silent  for  a  few  moments.  The 
conversation  was  evidently  not  shap- 
ing itself  to  their  liking.  They  looked 
several  times  from  one  to  the  other  and 
then  at  mo  until  finally  Dam  Li  pushed 
Ah  Sin  forward  in  my  direction. 

"  You  talkee,"  he  said  with  unwonted 
self-denial. 

"  China  boy  him  clear  out  to-mollow," 
he  began  as  though  telling  me  some- 
thing new.  "  Plenty  solly." 

Dam  Li  came  to  his  rescue. 

"China  boy  flighten'  for  hon'lable 
officer,  him  forgettee  poo'  Dam  Li  an' 
Ah  Sin,"  he  explained. 

"No  wantchee  that,"  continued  Ah 
Sin. 


"You  needn't  worry,"  I  assuredtliern. 
"  I  shall  certainly  never  forget  you,  and 
I  hope  you  won't  forget  me  either." 

"  No  can  do,"  they  asserted  in  unison. 
"  S'poso  hon'lable  officer  giveumphoto- 
glaph,"  they  went  on  hastily,  bringing 
out  the  last  word  with  evident  pride  at 
their  mastery  of  the  English  language. 

"  Photoglaph  plenty  good  joss,"  re- 
marked Dam  Li  thoughtfully. 

"  Of  course,  I  '11  give  you  a  photo  if 
you  want  one,"  I  began. 

"  Alleo  two  both  wantchee  plioto- 
glaph,"  said  Ah  Sin  hastily. 

"  All  right — two  photos,"  I  amended 
and  went  into  the  hut  to  fetch  them. 

While  I  was  rummaging  in  my  kit 
I  heard  a  slight  sound  and  looked  up  to 
find  the  two  Chinamen  standing  close 
behind  me. 

.  "Photoglaphs  have  walkee  ?"  asked 
Dam  Li.  "  China  boy  findum  plenty 
quick,"  he  affirmed,  and  they  bent  down 
to  assist  me  in  the  search. 

Ultimately  the  photos  were  discov- 
ered, signed  by  me  and  presented  with 
due  ceremony,  and  then  we  said  good- 
bye to  one  another  with  many  protest- 
ations of  mutual  esteem. 

After  I  had  seen  them  out  of  the  camp 
I  went  back  to  my  hut.  I  saw  my  kit 
strewn  about  the  floor  and  a  horrible 
thought  struck  mo. 

"Good  Lord!"  I  said  to  myself. 
"  Only  a  couple  of  photos.  It 's  hardly 
like  them.  I'd  better  have  a  look 
round  and  see  what  they  "vo  taken  a 
fancy  to  this  time." 

I  had  a  look  and  was  immediately 
ashamed.  Nothing  was  missing.  On 
the  contrary  I  found  a  pair  of  beautiful 
German  binoculars  and  a  German  auto- 
matic pis'. ol  which  had  never  been  there 
before. 

I  fear  I  must  return  these  treasures 
to  tho  Salvage  Corps  from  which  they 
were  pinched,  or  I  sink  below  the  moral 
of  a  Chink. 

For  it  is  better  to  give  stolen  goods 
than  to  receive  them. 


Another  Sex-Problem. 

"FOB  SALE. 

Pure-bred  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull,  0  i 
old."— Fiji  Times  and  Herald. 


"LUBRICATING  and   Edible   Oil  Traveller, 
with  connection,  Desires  Change." 

Provincial  Paper. 

Why  not  try  the  Cannibal  Islands? 

"  SON-STOP  PEACE  POEM. 
The  president  of    the    -     -   Free  Churcli 
Council  publishes  a  28-line  Peace  poem  wi 
only  one  full  stop  at  the  end." 

Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

Not  having  seen  the  poem  in  question 
we  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  would 
have  been  an  improvement  to  have 
placed  the  full  stop  at  the  beginning. 
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"HELEN,  OLD  THING,  YOUR  HAIR!" 


•HERBERT  DARLING,  YOUR  FACE!" 


MY  FIKST  FLIGHT. 

STRANDED  at  Brighton  and  bored  to  monotony, 
Sadly  I  roamed  by  the  crowd-haunted  shore; 
Fed  up  with  bathing  and  boating  and  botany, 

Languidly  humming  the  strains  of  "  Asthore  "  ; 
Then,  in  the  offing,  descended  an  aeroplane, 

Gaily  the  pilot  came  striding  my  way  ; 
"  'Afternoon,  Sir!  "  he  exclaimed.     "  Would  you  dare 
a  'plane 

Voyage  to-day  ?  " 

Turning,  I  gazed  with  an  eye  that  was  critical 

At  the  contraption  of  fabric  and  wires ; 
Flying 's  a  game  which  my  friends  in  the  City  call 

Simply  gilt-edged — it  uplifts  and  inspires.  • 
Holiday-makers  stood  by  in  expectancy, 

Cinema  merchants  rushed  up  with  their  reels  ; 
"Go  it!"  cried  somebody;   "go  an'  get  wrecked 
an"  see 

Just  how  it  feels." 

I  who  had  fought  for  a  seat  in  an  omnibus 
Surely  could  never  recoil  from  a  'plane  ? 

There,  newly  painted,  she  stood  like  a  Komney  'bus, 
Bidding  me  soar  through  the  vasty  inane. 

Breathing  a  prayer  for  myself  and  my  Fatherland 
Swiftly  I  scrambled  aboard  (the  First  Act) ; 

Upward  we  soared  till  I  felt  I  would  rather  land 
Promptly — intact. 

Swift  rushed  the  air  and  the  engine  was  thunderous ; 

"  Say,  shall  I  stunt  you?"  the  pilot  then  roared. 
Clouds  were  above  us  and  Brighton  was  under  us ; 

Peace  reigned  below — there  was  Panic  on  board. 


Fiercely  pulsated  my  turbulent  heart  inside, 

Fiercely  we  skidded  and  stunted  and  swayed; 
Grimly  I  crouched  in  that  brute  of  a  Martinsyde — 
Dazed  and  dismayed. 

Every  mad  moment  seemed  in  its  intensity 
More  than  a  cycle  of  slow-moving  years; 

Finally  I,  in  a  state  of  dumb  density, 

Reached  terra  finna  mid  hurricane  cheers. 

Since  I  've  decided  that  nothing  can  justify 
Passenger  flights  in  a  nerve-racking  'plane; 

Others  may  welcome  the  sport,  but  I  'in  cussed  if  I 
Try  it  again. 

"  In  a  few  days  we  should  learn  the  composition  of  the  Ministry,  if, 
indeed,  there  are  to  be  changes  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  Ministers 
iu  the  Cabinet  to  a  doze  or  so." — Provincial  Paper, 

The  Government  appears  to  be  waking  up  at  lust. 


"  Major  Patteson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  aeroplanes  at  Ii,. 
has  made  some  200  flights  between  Paris  and  London,  and  er< 
Channel  very  often." — Yorkshire  Observer. 

Yes,  that  is,  we  believe,  the  most  popular  route. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  informs  us  that  an  American 
war  correspondent  will  shortly  delight  London  with  his 
"illustrated  travelogues."  If  successful  he  wiU  doubtless 
be  succeeded  by  a  Californian  cow-puncher  with  his  illus- 


trated cattleogues. 


From  a  report  of  Sussex  v.  Lancashire  : — 

"Bowling  much  faster  than  he  had  done  before  luncheon  'I 
ought  to  have  had  Baker's  wicket  with  the  batsman's  scoi 
Hallows  missing  a  catch  that  came  to  him  rather  low  in  the  lips, 
was  not  an  expensive  mistake." — Daily  Paper. 
Still,  the  fieldsman  was  decidedly  down  in  the  mouth  over  it. 
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Mi;.  I'.oN.ui  LAW.  "COME  AND  HAVE  A  LOOK  AT  THE  OLD  PLACE  ONCE  MOBE   I 
:iIINK  I  COULD  GET  YOU  IN." 
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ESSENCE   OF    PARLIAMENT. 

,  August  -Uh. — The  concur- 
rence of  Bank  Holiday,  fine  weather 
and  ii  Marino  1'ageant  on  the  Thames 
did  not  deter  .Members  from  doing  their 
duty  to  their  constituents.  They  turned 
up  punctually  at  a  quarter  to  three,  sat 
through  Questions  and  were  listening 
with  rapt  attention  while  Mr.  HOGGE 
expounded  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
Scottish  Estimates,  until  Mr. 
fearing  the  effect  of  so 
much  excitement,  suggested  an 
adjournment  to  the  Terrace  for  an 
hour  or  so. 

It  is  fortunate  that  as  Chair- 
inan  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Sir  FHKI>I:HICK  BANISUHY  is 
thoroughly  acquainted   with  the 
dock-system.     But  for  his  vigi- 
ance  the  War  Emergency  Laws 
Continuance)  Bill,  under  which 
iur  liberties  would  beat  the  mercy 
>f  1  >.0.1?. A.  for  yet  another  year, 
nigh!,  have  slipped  through  un- 
,i'd.      But    Sir    FREDERICK, 
Hitting  down  the  signal,  tempor- 
rily  shunted  it  into  a  siding. 
A   commendable  vigilance  re- 
arding  the  administration  of  St. 
lelena    was    displayed    by    Mr. 
IIicKs.     Colonel  AMKRY 
ight  think  it  all  right  that  the 
iovernor  should   bo  doing  war- 
at  home  and  that  his  deputy 
amid    have    only    half-a-dozen 
ildiers  under  his  command,  but 
p.  JoYNSON-HiCKS  sees  farther 
itn  the  future.     At  any  moment 
t.  Helena  may  be  called  upon  to 
•sume  her  historic   role   as   an 
:  penal  dungeon,  and  surely  she 
d    he  suitably  equipped  for 
10  purpose. 

Convinced    by   the  Mercantile 
•nine  Pageant- -the  last  of  the 
ace  celebrations — that  the  War 
,  eally  over,  Lord  HALDANE  sees 
>  further  reason  for  concealing 
^  light  under  a  bushel.     As  an 
i -Lord  Chancellor,  he  comforted 
>rd  LOVAT  with  the  assurance 
lat  it  was  quite  permissible  to  make 
nd-reading  speech  on  going  into 
i'Mimiltee.    Next,  as  a  squire  of  dames 
1  protested  against  the  Government's 
il  to  exclude  women  by  Order  in 
*  uncil   from  certain  Imperial  posts, 
jpally,  as  an  ex- War  Secretary,  he  ob- 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  Militia 
in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continu- 
l>ill.     If   there  is   one  thing   on 
viicli  he  prides  himself  it  is  the  de- 
s  notion  of  the  old  Constitutional  force. 
!•  11  ho  does  not  want  to  be  haunted 

\  ear  by  its  ghost. 
••Win/,    Ait/ji/st    ~>tli.  —  The   Lords 
'•itimied  their  efforts  to  turn  the  Ways 


and  Communications  Bill  into  some- 
thing less  of  a  "one-man  show"  than  it 
was  when  presented  to  them,  and  carried 
against  the  Government  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  Minister's  "advisory 
council"  should  consist,  not  .of  Minis- 
terial nominees,  as  had  been  intended, 
but  of  the  representatives  of  outside 
bodies.  The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  dis- 
claimed the  notion  that  the  Minister 
would  he  an  irresponsible  autocrat,  and 


Lord  RonuRT  CECIL.  "BEHOLD  THE  GAUNTLET,  SIRE, 
THAT  HAS  BE'EN  THROWN  DOWN  BEFORE  us  BY  THE  TRIPLE 
BAND." 

Mr. BoxAit  LAW.  "\"ES,  I'VE  BUNG  UP  DAVID,  AND  HE 

SAYS   THAT    HE     WILL    TAKE    OFF    HIS    OWN    GLOVES    WHEN 
NECESSARY." 

incidentally  showed  that  there  are  limits 
to  his  own  personal  ambitions.  He 
presumed  that  so  important  an  oflicer  of 
State  would  be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  hastened  to  add,  "  I  shall  not  have 
the  forming  of  that  Cabinet,  and  I  do 
not  know." 

Members  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  hear  from  Mr.  CHURCHILL  that  in 
future  education  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  integral  part  of  Army  training.  So 
perhaps  the  refrain  of  the  old  song, 
"  The  Army  's  the  very  best  school  in 
the  nation,"  may  some  day  be  more 
than  metaphorically  true.  Meantime 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  sys- 


tem of  direct  commissions  from  the 
Universities  (which  gave  us,  among 
other  oflicers.ono  DOUGLAS  Ilu<0  is  to 
he  resumed. 

The  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ireland 
is  costing  the  country  close  OH  a  million 
a  month  ;  and  never  have  Irish  farmers 
been  more  flourishing.  No  wonder 
Sinn  Fein  is  popular  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Lord  BOBEBT  OECLL  musl  he  amused 
to  see  the  way  in  which  ho  is 
hailed  as  -the  coming  man  in 
newspapers  which  before  the  War 
had  never  a  good  wonl  for  him  or 
his  family.  But  ho  shows  no 
tendency  to  gain  power  by  loan- 
ing to  the  Qxtreme  Left,  and  this 

aft  TMOOM     ho    elicited     from     Mr. 

1'oNAii  LAW  a  statement  that  the 
"  direct  action  "  movement  was 
the  negation  of  democracy  and 
would  bo  resisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  all  the  forces  at  their 
disposal. 

Asked  if  he  had  called  the  PRIME 
M  INISTKR'S  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  down  unnecessary 
expenditure,  Mr.  CIIAMBKKLAIN, 
1 1  is  hand  on  his  heart,  replied  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  was  as  zeal- 
ous as  himself  for  economv  in 
every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  value  of  this  testimonial  was, 
of  course,  in  no  way  discounted 
by  the  immediate  appearance  of 
his  right  hou.  friend,  bearing  a 
message  from  the  KING,  recom- 
mending the  grants  of  sums  vary- 
ing from  £100,000  to  £10,000  to 
the  victorious  commanders  and 
organizers  of  victory  by  sea  and 
land.  These  are  debts  of  honour 
which  the  Nation  will  gladly  and 
gratefully  pay. 

But   when   Mr.    BONAR    LAW, 
later  in  the  evening,  invited  the 
House  to  pass  the  Second  Bead- 
ing of  the  Ministries  and  Secre- 
taries Bill,  under  which    Minis- 
terial  salaries  of   two  thousand 
pounds   are  to  be  raised  to  five 
thousand  pounds,  it  was  felt  that 
there   was  too   glaring   a  discrepancy 
between  principles  and  practice.      Mr. 
LAW'S  engaging  plea,  that  in  this  con- 
nection   "  economy    was    irrelevant," 
failed  to  convince ;  and  he  only  got  his 
Bill  by  promising  that  nothing  more 
should  be  heard  of  it  till  the  Autumn. 

Wednesday,  August  6th. — If  our  Min- 
isters have  been  somewhat  tardy  in 
moving  the  Votes  of  Thanks  to  the 
Forces,  they  atoned  for  the  delay  by 
the  eloquence  with  which  they  recom- 
mended them.  Lord  CURZOK  sought  to 
be  excused,  on  the  ground  of  recent 
indisposition,  if  he  failed  to  rise  to  the 
full  height  of  his  majestic  theme,  but 
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the  Peers  who  listened  with  delight  to 
his  comprehensive  and  finely-phrased 
review  of  the  War  could  only  wonder 
what  more  he  could  have  said,  or  how 
he  could  have  bettered  its  expression,  if 
he  had  been  in  robust  health. 

The  lapidary  art  is  not  that  branch 
of  oratory  in  which  the  present  Prime 
Minister  most  particularly  excels.  But 
if  his  compliments  to  individuals  did 
not  rise  much  above  the  commonplace, 
his  story  of  how  the  British  nation — in 
1914  •'  the  most  unwarlike  people  in 
Europe" — braced  and  equipped  itself 
for  the  long  struggle  and  eventually 
emerged  victorious,  was  thrillingly  told. 
The  Votes  of  Thanks  were  passed 
nomine  contradicentc,  but  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  opposition  to  the 
monetary  grants  for  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary commanders.  Mr.  ADAMSON,  on 
behalf  of  the  Labour  Party,  moved 
to  reduce  them  from  £580,000  to 
£200,000,  and  received  a  rather 
surprising  volume  of  heterogen- 
eous support.  But  the  Votes  were 
carried  by  272  to  64. 

Then  the   House   had   a   lively 
hour  or  two  over  the  Welsh  Church 
(Temporalities)   Bill.     As   the  re- 
sult of  the  War  the  value  of  tithe 
has  risen  so  greatly  that  the  Welsh 
municipalities,  instead  of  profiting 
by  the  disendowment  of  theChurch 
in  Wales,  are  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy.   So  they  are  to  be  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  long-suffering 
taxpayer.     The  debate  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  concerted  attack 
by   the   brothers    CECII,    on    Mr.    ••  '•' 
BONAR    LAW   for  his  alleged  per- 
fidy  in   accepting   as   a   fait   ac- 
compli   an    Act    which    he    had 
promised  to  repeal.     The  culprit's  de- 
fence was  that  as  a  Coalitionist  Minister 
he  was  not  bound  by  his  promises  as  a 
Unionist  leader  of  the  Opposition  ;  and 
this  plea,  backed  by  a  testimonial  from 
the  Bishop  of  ST.  ASAPH,  was  so  con- 
vincing that  only  37  Members  went 
into  the  Cecilian  lobby. 

An  announcement  that  leathern 
gloves  may  now  be  imported  from 
Germany  has  caused  dismay  among 
Tariff  Reformers,  who  fear  that  the 
Government  haveforgotten  theintimate 
connection  between  these  articles  and 
the  Hidden  Sand. 

Thursday,  August  7th. — The  sudden 
introduction  of  a  Profiteering  Bill  is  by 
no  means  popular  with  Members,  chiefly 
because  it  will  oblige  them  to  postpone 
their  holidays.  Sir  FREDERICK  BAN- 
BURY  advanced  another  objection  to  it 
in  the  fact  that  the  word  "  profiteering  " 
does  not  yet  appear  in  the  diction  ary, 
and  urged  that  the  title  should  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Presumably  he  wquld 


like  "  The  Forestalling,  Engrossing  and 
Eegrating  Bill."  The  use  of  these 
ancient  terms  would,  at  any  rate, remind 
people  that  "  profiteering  "  is  not  a  vice 
peculiar  to  the  twentieth  century  and 
that  previous  legislative  attempts  to  ex- 
tirpate it  have  not  been  conspicuously 
successful. 

The  debate  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  Bill  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  the  PBIME  MINISTER  took 
part  in  it.  This  is  the  third  time  this 
week  that  he  has  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons — a  place  that  latterly  lie  has 
been  supposed  to  cherish  in  the  spirit 
of  the  man  who  liked  Glasgow  because 
there  were  "such  grand  facilities  for 
getting  away  from  it."  .  Mr.  LLOYD 
GEORGE  was  careful,  however,  to  ex- 
plain that  this  week's  assiduity  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent,  and 
that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  his 


ALL  QUIET  AT   SCOTLAND  YARD. 
"SHOETT'S  THE  FIUEND." 

visits  would  probably  be  of  an  angelic 
character. 

He  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  most  gloomy  oration, 
showing  that  his  Budget  estimates  had 
been  all  knocked  sideways,  remarked 
that  if  they  were  to  give  Ministers  six 
weeks'  holiday  and  then  six  weeks  for 
thought  the  national  business  would 
be  better  done. 


A  proposal  the  German  indemnities: 
"  Is  it  not  the  considered  judgment  of  our 

best   financial   experts  that  if  the  Allies  get 

200  thousand  millions  over  a  long  course  of 

years  they  will  be  very  lucky  ?  " 

Westminster  Gazette. 

The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 


From  &  feiiilleton :— 

"And  the  fragrance  of  bog-myrtle,  wild 
thyme  and  the  sea-anemone  rose  to  the  senses 
like  a  sweet  narcotic." 

Well,  there  's  no  accounting  for  tastes, 
but  personally  we  prefer  that  the  ane- 
mone should  come  from  the  wood. 


THE  LATEST  GOLF  RECORDS. 
ACCORDING  to  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  August  6th  Mr.  G.  SCRUBY  of  Finchley 
caught  a  swallow-tail  butterfly  on  the 
Wembley  golf  course  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  The  event,  in  view  of  the 
scene  of  the  capture,  seems  to  him 
worthy  of  record.  We  agree ;  hut  should 
like  to  point  out  with  all  respect  that 
Wembley  does  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
these  interesting  experiences. 

For  example,  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of 
the  North  BorelandGolf  Club  describes 
how  Mr.  Norman  Stunter,  the  captain 
of  the  club,  while  recently  approaching 
the  sixth  green,  struck  and  temporarily 
stunned  a  fine  capercailzie  which  hail 
inadvertently  perched  on  the  pin.  The 
bird  on  its  recovery  struggled  des- 
perately to  escape,  but  was  finally  over- 
powered and  despatched  in  a  motor- 
car to  Mr.  Stunter' s  moor  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, where  it  is  doing  as  well 
as  could  he  expected. 

Curiously  enough,  on  the 
day  another  member  of  the  ': 
Boreland  Golf  Club  discovered  a 
huge  slow-worm  in  a  comatose  con- 
dition in  his  locker.     The  reptile, 
having  been  revived  with  sloe-gin, 
executed  a  quick  march  into  the 
sand-hills  and  disappeared. 

Even. more  startling  was  the  ex- 
perience   vouchsafied   to   Mr.  Ivor 
Jenkins,  the  famous    Broadstairs 
plusser,  two  days  later,  when,  on 
reaching  the  crater  hole,  he  dis 
covered  a  lion  cub,  which  had  es- 
caped from  a  travelling  menagerie. 
lying   asleep  on  the  green.     Mr. 
Jenkins,  who  is  a  man  of  iron  con- 
stitution, telegraphed  to  the  chief 
constable,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  police 
succeeded  in  driving  the  animal  off  the 
course  into  the  grounds  of  an  adjoining 
Christian  Science  infant  school. 

Lastly,  there  remains  the  gallant 
exploit  of  Sir  Silas  Slazenger,  K.B.E.. 
who,  while  sitting  outside  the  club 
house  after  lunch,  caught  a  Purp!'1 
Emperor  in  his  twenty-guinea  Panama 
hat.  The  insect  has  been  duly  for- 
warded by  aeroplane  to  the  1 
quarters  oif  the  League  of  Nations  for 
examination  and  internment. 


"  On  Saturday  evening  last  there  was  a  re- 
cord audience  around  the  Band  Stand  t< 
to  the  instrumentalisatiou  and  vocalisui 
this  celebrated  Concert  Party,  every  clia '.  < 
occupied  by  between  GOO  and  700  i» 
A  "  record  "  indeed. 


'•Mr.  ,  B.A.,   intends  to  Open  I 

paratory  School  at  'The   Birches,'  - 
September  19th,  1919,  to  Prepare  Boys 
Public  Schools,  Navy,  etc."— Scottish  Pager. 
"  What's  in  a  name?" — yet  it  sounds 
rather  ominous. 
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HOPE    SPRINGS    ETERNAL- 


r<>x>j<7  .Bricte  (breathlessly).  "ARE   voc — COULD  YOU   BE — is  IT  POSSIBLE   you   ARE   BY  ANY  CHANCE  ON   YOUR   WAY  TO  STAUT 

A    HOUSK?" 


TO   A   VERY   OLD   FRIEND. 

'HOUGH  the  void   that   your  absence 

created 

Went  wholly  unnoticed  in  war, 
his  year,  now  our  Peace  has  been  feted, 

i.UtM'ly  wait  you  once  more, 
nheld  by  a  warlike  commotion, 
All  ready  for  you  is  the  scene 
)  come  (Venus-like)  from  the  ocean, 
^erpent,  old  bean. 

re  are  hoping  a  newspaper  note  '11 
Inform  us  ere  long  bow  the  mate, 
person  entirely  teetotal, 
Perceived  you  on  such  and  such  date 

ling  some  distance  to  leeward, 
And,  almost  demented  with  fear, 
'  out  to  his  colleague  the  steward 
lomperanee)  beer. 

hack  to  us,    friend  ;   there 's  no 
son 

This  Summer  why  you  should  with- 
hold 

•harm  from  our  holiday  season 
•  >asted  so  often  of  old. 
\ ;  are  getting  quite  anxious  about  you, 
5ay  not  you  are  totally  lost ; 

iiack,  for  an  August  without  you 
s  simply  a  frost. 

"inr,     \van  ic<],     used     to     bi-eedies     and 
••"—Adi-t.  it:  :  .:,-,-. 

A  imiice  for  the  Women's  Laud  Army. 


STRANGE  WAYS  AND  CURIOUS 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

192—,  A.D. 

FOCJGY  weather  yesterday  favoured 
the  ceremony  of  pulling  up  the  tirst 
milestone  of  the  York-Newcastle  road. 
The  dislodgment  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
GKDDES  OF  ERRICS,  who  as  late  Chair- 
man of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  is 
also,  as  is  generally  known,  ex-officio 
President  of  the  Ways  and  Communi- 
cations Ministry. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  some  local 
disaffection  it  was  found  necessary  to 
post  a  strong  force  of  railway  police,  and 
these,  together  with  a  group  of  North- 
•TII  Railway  directors  and  other 
officials  of  the  company,  made  up  an 
appreciative  if  not  very  large  audience. 

Having  skilfully  dislodged  the  stone 
the  noble  lord,  in  response  to  the  sound 
of  loud  cheers  and  fog-signals,  said  that 
it  gave  him  the  very  greatest  pleasure 
thus  to  initiate  the  suppression  of  the 
iniquitous  system  of  English  roads  with 
which  the  nation  had  been  so  long 
cursed.  By  thus  discouraging  the  use 
of  these  highways,  continued  the  noble 
lord,  speaking  with  considerable  emo- 
tion, they  would  l)e  removing  from  the 
public  a  great  temptation  to  disloyalty 
— disloyalty  to  the  railways  to  which 


they  owed  so  much  and  to  which  they 
were  now  going  to  owe  so  much  more 
— much  more  than  they  could  ever  hope 
to  pay.  He  had  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  declaring  the  milestone  well  and 
truly  pulled  up.  (Loud  and  prolonged 
applause.) 

The  guests  afterwards  partook  of  tea, 
light  refreshment  served  from  a  railway 
platform  tea-waggon,,  after  which  the 
company  indulged  in  motorist-baiting, 
pedestrian-hunting  and  other  popular 
sports,  and  a  very  pleasant  day  ended 
with  a  magnificent  bonfire,  by  means 
of  which  several  million  gallon's  of 
petrol  were  consumed. 

*  •',:  f.-  *  •'.• 

The  Bill  making  it  a  misdemeanour 
for  a  person  to  leave  the  street  in  which 
he  resides  except  by  means  of  a  railway 
passed  its  second  reading  yesterday. 
An  amendment,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Act  in  the  case  of  persons  residing  in 
streets  through  which  one  of  the  new 
street  railways,  has  not  yet  been  laid, , 
was  resisted  by  the  President  of  the 
No-Road  Board,  who  said  that  ib  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent all  movement  other  than  by  rail. 
Persons  who  were  still  waiting  for  a 
street-railway  must  in  the  interval 
content  themselves  with  remaining  at 
home. 
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A  CONFESSION. 
CONSCIENCE  makes  cowards  of  us  all, 
and  after  four  years  of  secret  suffering 
which  I  can  'no  longer  bear  1  have 
decided  to  confess  all  and  go  and  live 
in  a  neutral  country. 

I  will  not  mince  matters.  I1  or  lou. 
years  and  a  half  I  have  sheltered  an 
enemy  alien,  one  Ludwig  of  Munich. 
I  brought  him  with  me  from  Munich 
in  1913,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  our  acquaintance  ripened  into  any- 
thing less  than  deep  affection,  lhat 
he  ever  had  any  German  sympathies^ 
shall  always  deny,  and  he  will  remain 
for  ever  in  my  memory  as  a  paragon 
of  gentility. 

Ludwig,  I  may  mention  en  passant, 
was  a  Dachshund,  who  first  attracted 
my  attention  in  Munich  by  his  ingen- 
uity in  defending  his   dinner   against 
hungry  rivals,  which  he  did  by  forming 
a  complete  circle  round  the 
plate  and  eating  from  the 
centre.      I  approached  his 
owner  with  regard  to  pur- 
chase.    After  measuring 
Ludwig  from  nose  to  tail, 
he  offered  to  sell  him  for 
five  marks  an  inch,  and  so 
he    returned    to    England 
with  me. 

Ludwig  quickly  settled 
down  in  this  country  and 
made  many  friends,  having 
little  difficulty  in  picking  up 
the  English  bark  and  adapt- 
ing himself  to  our  customs ; 
but  less  than  a  year  after 
his  arrival  war  was  declared 
between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  and  the  whole 
position  changed. 

Ludwig's  frie.nds  dropped  him  at 
once ;  strange  dogs  fought  him,  choos- 
ing always  a  style  unknown  to  him  and 
to  which  his  physique  was  unsuited. 
His  Continental  training  had  been  purely 
Greco-Eoman,  for  which  his  length  of 
torso  was  admirably  suited ;  but  his 
antagonists  invariably  chose  Catch-as- 
cateh-can,  at  which  he  stood  no  chance 
and  was  always  beaten. 

As  Ludwig's  master  I  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  my  neighbours.  I  was 
suspect  in  Surbiton.  My  older  friends 
changed  in  their  manner  and  advised 
me  to  destroy  the  enemy  within  my 
gates.  My  position  was  intolerable. 
1  attempted  to  camouflage  him,  but 
you  cannot  conceive  how  difficult  it  is 
to  make  a  Dachshund  look  like  any- 
thing else  but  a  Dachshund.  My  wife 
tried  to  take  tucks  in  him,  but  with- 
out success,  and  the  attempt  caused 
Ludwig  considerable  pain. 

At  last  I  decided  to  intern  him,  with 
an  occasional  walk  en  parole  at  night ; 


but  I  found  it  too  dangerous  and  decided 
to  confine  him  to  the  house,  giving  it 
out  to  the  world  that  I  had  despatched 

liiin.  ,  ., 

The  result  was  elostncal ;   burbiton 
smiled  upon  me  once  more,  and  for  four 


years  this  deception  was  kept  up.  I 
found  it  difficult  to  look  people  straight 
in  the  face  and  developed  a  hunted  feel- 
ing, as  if  I  were  always  under  the  eye 
of  tbe  police  or  the  secret  service. 

The  long  period  of  sedentary  living 
told  upon  Ludwig,  who  put  on  flesh  to 
such  a  degree  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  War  his  legs  became  quite  use- 
less, as  they  simply  did  not  reach  the 
ground.  The  employment  of  Swedish 
movements  proved  quite  ineffective  and 
Ludwig  was  compelled  to  remain  in  bed. 

On  returning  home  on  the  day  of  the 
proclamation  of  Armistice  I  rushed  into 
Ludwig's  room  to  tell  him  the  news 
His  face  lit  up,  hut  the  supreme  effort 


VALEDICTOEY. 

(To  the  Russian  Ballet.) 
A  WORLD  that  is  sombre  or  petty 

Has  suddenly  drearier  grown  ; 
KARSAVINA,  MASSINE,  CECCHETTI, 

With  all  of  the  Ballet,  have  llown ; 
And  the  audiences,  strangely  assorted, 

That  packed  the  Alhambra  by  night 
By  unanimous  rapture  transported, 

Are  robbed  of  their  dearest  delight. 

No  more  for  a  while  shall  our  joyanoe 

Be    found    in    those    marvellous 

mimes 

Whose  names  are  a  source  of  annoy- 
anco 

To  makers  of  topical  rhymes ; 
But  whose  genius  in  regions  romantic, 

In  fantasy's  freakish  domains, 
Now  delicate,  now  corybantic, 

With  equal  supremacy  reigns. 

Delightful;  though  seldom  hilarious, 

Their    .methods    refresh 

and  inspire ; 
For  an  art  so  enchantingly 

various 

Is  lit  by  perennial  fire ; 
And,  wedded  to  music  im- 
mortal 
Or  fierce  and  alert  and 

intense, 
Triumphantly    enters    the 

portal 

Of  heart  and  of  brain  and 
of  sense. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ILLUSTRATED. 

SCARER.—lBZ     MOST     SPOKTING     AND     DEADLY     ARTIFICIAL 

MECHANICAL  MINNOW  NOW  ON  THE  MARKET.    FRIGHTENS  THE  FISH 

OUT  OP  THE  WATER.  WttlTE  FOB  ONE  NOW  AND  MAKE  CERTAIN  OF  A 
GOOD  BASKET.  ONLY  TWO-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH.  LARGER  SIZE,  TWICE 
AS  DEADLY,  FOUR-AND-8IXPEXCF.."  


of  wagging  his  tail  caused  heart  failure, 
due  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  he  died. 

His  death  was  a  great  shock  to  me. 
I  had  hoped  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  War  a  sojourn  at  one  of  the  Spas 
would  restore  him  to  his  former  good 
health.  .But  this  was  not  to  be. 

I  fully  realise  that  I  court  the  con- 
tempt of  my  fellow  -  countrymen  in 
making  such  a  declaration,  but  I  openly 
admit  that  I  loved  Ludwig.  Through- 
out a  long  and  trying  ordeal,  in  which 
he  felt  his  position  keenly,  he  preserved 
the  calm  dignity  which  we  expect  from 
Saxon  blood.  His  devoted  loyalty  to 
those  whogavehim  shelterand  hischeer- 
ful  resignation  to  his  physical  affliction 
stamp  him  as  a  gentleman  whom,  des- 
pite his  nationality,  I  am  proud  to  have 

"ITALIAN  CRISIS. 

COUNTRY   SEE  THINGS   WITH   DISCONTENT." 

South  African  Paper. 

This  phenomenon  unfortunately  is  not 
peculiar  to  Italy. 


From  a  world  of  malaiseund 

of  mourning, 
Where  daily  new  perils 

take  shape, 
From  Labour's  implacable 

warning 

They  gave  us  a  nightly 
escape ; 

And,  deeply  although  she  is  sundered 
At  homo  from  Humanity's  heart, 
We  came  and  we  saw  and  we  wondered 
At  Russia's  invincible  Art. 

Farewell,  then,  delectable  dancers, 

Compared  with  whose  effortless  ease 
The  feats  of  contortionist  prancers 

Depress  and  dismay  and  displease. 
Farewell ;  may  your  holiday  lend  yoi 

The  rest  you  so  royally  earn, 
And  grateful  good  wishes  attend  you, 

With  hopes  of  your  happy  return! 

"  FOR  S  «.E  .— Ouc  big  Blacksmith's  Bellow." 
South  African  Paper. 

Let  us  hope  he  is  a  harmonious  black- 
smith. 

From  a  list  of  church  services  :- 
"  Festival  of  S  Peter,  Apollo  and  Martyr." 

South  African  1 

This  new  detail  is  most  interesting.  ^ 
have  always  longed  to  know  more  abo 
the  great  Apostle's  personal  appearance. 
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Lady  (to  fair  stranger  who  IMS  retrieved  a  wandering  pet  dog).  "THANKS,  EVEB  so  MUCH.      I  DO  HOPE  YOC  HAVEN'T  WET  VOUB 

iVELY  DRESS?" 

Stranger.  "On,  I  ONLY  GOT  A  WAVE  OVER  MY  FOOT.    I  DON'T  THINK  MUCH  HABM  is  DONE." 


PRIZE    MONEY. 

x  Victory  night  the   lads   of   our 
vi  ij-e  dragged  a  tarry  old  pilchard-boat 
to  ho  top  of  the  headland  and  set  it 
af  i.     Full  royally  did  it  blaze.     The 
men  on  the  heights  of  Cam  Pol- 
iw  it  and  made  answer  by  setting 
r/.o  alight.     The  graziers  of  Pen- 
ha;,  not  to  be  outdone  in  patriotism, 
4   a    match  to   their   landlord's 
ha  stacks.     All  along  tho  backbone  of 
•loctable  Duchy  leapt  points  of  fire, 
imbing  our  headland'  at  11-15  of 
yous  night,  I  saw  those  ancient 
:u:  tiers, Captain  Amos  Jago  and  Uncle 
Bi.-  John   Polsue,  tho   centre  of  an 
idliring  school  of  small-fry,  dancing 
roul  the  flaming  ribs  of  the  pilchard- 


1)0 


and  chanting  "Rule,  Britannia." 


•emg    that    their    combined    ages 
1  a  century  and  a  quarter,  that 
th«  were  wearing  sea-boots,  and  that 
tlii:  had  been  toiling  to  unload   the 
of  the  "  Ship  Inn  "  for  six  con- 
vo  hours,  it  was  a  ve'ry  creditable 
nance,  I  thought, 
l-.l-j  I  mot  the  corps  da  ballet 
ay  down  the  cliff-path,  homeward 

Cptain  Amos  Jago  was  sitting  on 

•Ui,  his  broad  hack  lodged  against 

lor, engaged  in  a  hopeless  attempt 

>  ''ike  a  light  for  his  empty  pipe  with 

iss-tire  end  of  a  match.      On  the 


lee-side  of  him  lay  Uncle  Billy  John, 
taking  his  rest  at  full-length,  his  snores 
crashing  like  fog  -  signals.  "  Total 
wreck,  'e  is,  the  gert  ole  good-for- 
nawthin',"  grunted  the  Captain,  re- 
ferring to  his  dancing  partner.  "  Well, 
what 's  the  odds  ?  '  Peace  do  come  but 
wance  a  year,'  as  the  sayin'.  is — naw, 
that's  Christmas,  edden  it?"  he  cor- 
rected. "  Naw  matter,  wadever  a  is  a 
doan  come  offen,  an'  if  me  an'  Billy 
John  'ere,  what  done  fewer  year  coast- 
watchin',  wet  or  line,  edden  entitled 
to  our  orderly  an'  legitimate  rejoice- 
ments  no  man  edden,  no  man." 

I  said  I  was  sure  of  it.  The  Captain 
nodded  vigorously.  "  Yessir,  we  done 
our  bit  as  good  as  the  rest,  wet  or  fine, 
an'  now — well,  a  drop  of  drink  in  season 
an'  in  reason  doan  do  a  man  no  'arm, 
do  et  ?  "  I  said  I  thought  it  might  even 
do  good.  The  Captain  agreed.  "  Yes, 
it  might  even  do  good — a  power  o'  good. 
Why,  dang  et  all,  look  at  Billy  John 
'ere — did  'im  a  hundred  pounds'  worth 
o'  good,  didn't  et?  A  hundred  pounds 
an'  a  letter  of  'preciation  from  the 
Admiralty." 

"Did  it?"  I  asked.  The  Captain 
snorted,  "  Of  course  et  did.  Didn't  you 
never  heard  tell  on  how  Billy  John 
winned  the  hundred  pound,  then  ?  Sit 
down  to  wance  while  1  tell  on  et,  for 
'tis  a  brea  mazin'  yarn.  Sit  down  to 
wance."  I  squatted  obediently. 


"  Happened  all  along  of  a  wreck  we 
'ad  'ere  last  July  twelve-month.  Coast- 
guard called  down  wan  evenin'  to  say 
there  was  a  barque  makin'  poor  weather 
of  et  close  on  the  Shark's  Fin  an'  "e 
thought  she  might  be  in  trouble  'fore 
mornin'.  Sure  'nough,  come  eleven 
o'clock,  up  goes  two  red  rockets  to  the 
nor'-west.  Lifeboat  put  out,  but  'art- 
way  'cross  the  Bay  she  met  a  long-boat 
comin'  in  with  fowerteen  poor  souls  an' 
wan  ole  black  nigger  aboard.  Their 
barque  had  struck  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  Seven  Sisters  reef,  they  said,  an' 
was  goin'  to  pieces  fast.  Next  mornin,' 
sure  'nough,  there  wadden  a  thing  to  bo 
seed  of  'er,  nawthin'  but  a  scatter  of 
sticks  rollin'  in  on  the  tide- — wooden 
ship  she  were.  The  crew  stayed  around 
for  two  days,  waitin'  to  see  would  any 
of  their  belongings  come  ashore,  then 
drove  off  to  P'nzance  in  a  waggonette, 
black  nigger  an'  all.  The  gale  had 
blawed  itself  clane  out  by  then,  but 
there  was  a  brea  drift  of  fog  about, 
ridin'  'pon  the  say. 

"  No  sooner  had  the  crew  drove  off 
than  ole  Billy  John  lets  on  'e 's  forvisitin' 
'is  crab-pots,  pushes  'is  dinghy  off  the 
slip  and  rows  away  sou'-east.  Soon  as 
'e 's  out  of  sight  in  the  fog,  'e  swings  the 
dinghy  nor'-west  and  pulls  'ard  for  the 
Seven  Sisters — sly  ole  serpint !  The  say 
was  as  calm  as  a  bowl  o'  milk  an'  lappin' 
round  they  gort  rocks  like  a  cat  lickin' 
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'er  kits,  so  'o  didn't  'ave  no  trouble  in 
makin'  a  landin'  at  all.  'E  hitched  the 
dinghy  to  a  nobble  o'  rock,  where  she'd 
!  float,  an'  went  pokin'  an'  pryin'  over 
the  reef  for  what  'e  could  find.  Wadden 
much  'e  did  find  ayther,  for  all  'is 
cunnin.'  By  the  end  o'  some  hours  all 
'e  'd  got  were  about  thirty  fathom  of 
rope  'e  'd  cut  off  spars,  a  block  or  two, 
a  couple  o'  canvas  buckets,  a  bird-cage 
wid  a  dead  canary  in  it  an'  wan  old  say- 
boot.  Then,  just  when  he  'd  give  et  up 
as  a  bad  job  ail'  was  for  pushin'  off  home, 
lie  spied  a  lil'  keg  jammed  in  a  crack  o' 
the  rocks.  'E  worked  et  loose,  prised 
the  bung  out  wid  'is  uiarlin-spike  an' 


It  were  rum,  good 
The  smell  of  et  rose 


set  'is  nose  to  et. 
rum,  the  very  best, 
up  through  the  bung  strong  as  death 
an'  gave  ole  Billy's  nose  a  tweak  that 
bringed  tears  to  his  eyes.    Beautiful 
stench  et  'ad,  warm  an'  powerful.  'E  put 
'is  mouth  to  the  bung  an'  drawed  off  a 
valyant  sup  of  et,  once,  twice  an' again — 
thought  et  would  maybe  charm  'is  stum- 
mick,  he  said,  'im  being  all  scat  abroad 
wid  chronicle  indegestion.    Must  'ave 
misjudged  the  strength  of  the  stuff  or 
opened  'is  throat  too  wide  or  something 
for  next  thing  'e  knawed  was  that  'e  was 
lyin'  on  'is  back  in  a  puddle  o'  water, 
the  keg  upside  down  beside  'im  an'  it  was 
full  moonlight.     Sleepin'  drunk  to  the 
world  'e  'd  been  for  six  mortal  hours. 
Old  Billy  sat  up  an'  clung  to  "is  'ead  with 
both  'ands.     The  Sisters  was  rockin' 
under  'im  as  if  they  was  afloat.  'E  could 
'ear  the  say  lickin'  round  the  reef  like 
as  if  et  were  laughin,'  an'  away  to  the 
southard  the  red  lantern  of  the  Long- 
ships  Light'ouse  winked  at  en  like  a 
blood-shot  eye. 

"Old  Billy  thought  the  sickness  of 
death  was  upon  'im  sure  'nough,  an' 
^im  a  sinful  man.  'E  was  considerin' 
'pon  castin'  'isself  into  the  ocean  an' 
endin'  'is  misery  there  and  then,  when 
all  of  a  sudden,  not  seventy  fathoms 
inshore  of  the  Sisters,  'e  seed  the  water 
bubble  an'  eave  an'  up  comes  a  gert 
creature  big  as  a  whale  an'  bigger. 
For  the  first  instant  Billy  thought  et 
was  a  whale;  then  ho  thought  no,  it 
were  too  long,  must  be  the  say-serpint ; 
then  'e  Jcnawed  what  et  were.  '  Oh, 
my  dear  life  an'  soul,  'tis  a  German' 
submarine ! '  says  'e,  'an'  flattened  'isself 
out  in  tha  pool  as  flat  as  'e  could  an' 
pulled  the  say  weed  all  over  'im.  'E 
could  see  the  submarine  as  plain  as 
I  can  see  you  now,  lying  like  a  black 
rock  right  across  the  moonlight.  'E 
seed  'or  'atch  open  an'  a  brace  o'  foreign 
chaps  come  out  an'  stand  about  on 
ex-  conning-tower  laughin'  an'  talkin'. 
Now  an'  again  wan  o'  them  would  put 
up  a  pair  o1  night-glasses  an'  look 


like  a  pig  in  a  dung-heap,  seed  what 
their  game  was.  They  were  waitin' 
on  one  of  our  convoys  goin'  up  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  waitiu'  lyin'  on  the 
sand-bottom  'tween  the  Sisters  an'  the 
shore,  where  nobody  would  think  o' 
lookin'  for  'em.  They  'd  come  up  now 
to  fill  air-tanks,  never  thinkiu'  o'  that 
fat  ole  weasel,  Billy  John  Polsue,  lyin' 
drunk  out  on  the  reef.  For  three 
mortal  hours  she  lay  there  pumpin", 
an'  for  three  mortal  hours  ole  Billy  lay 
in  the  pool  shivering  like  a  wet  cat, 
darin'  hardly  to  breathe.  Then  the 
Germans  closed  the  'atch  an'  she  went 
under.  Billy  gave  'er  a  quarter-hour 
to  get  settled,  then  jumped  in  'is  dinghy 
and  pulled  for  dear  life,  not  for  the 
Cove,  but  straight  ashore.  He  ripped 
the  bottom  out  of  the  dinghy,  beachin' 
'er  on  the  boulders  below  the  Cape,  an' 
tore  the  knees  out  of  'is  pants  scram- 
blin'  up  the  cliff.  When  'e  got  into 
the  coast-guard  station  at  Penhair  'e 
was  more  dead  than  alive,  an'  they  'ad 
to  'most  drown  'im  in  brandy  before 
they  could  get  mouth-speech  out  of  en. 
But  when  'e  did  speak  they  jumped  to 
the  telephone  an'  "ad  the  Naval  Com- 
mander in  P'nzanee  out  of  bed  in  'is 
night-shirt  runnin"  about  like  a  mad 
dog." 

"And  did  they  scupper  her?"  I 
asked. 

The  Captain  rose  unsteadily  to  his 
feet  and  yawned  loudly.  "  Scupper  'er, 
yes.  They  'ad  a  fleet  o'  patrol-boats 
round  before  dawn  droppin'  enough 
depth  charges  to  blow  the  bottom  out 
of  the  say.  An'  where  do  you  think 
that  ole  toad,  Billy  John  Polsue,  was 
while  they  was  doiii'  of  efc?  " 
"Bed?'"  I  ventured. 
The  Captain  cackled.  "Bed!  Not 
'e.  Why,  baling  in  the  dead  fish  what 
floated  up.  Loaded  a  gig-ful,  'e  did, 
an'  swamped  the  market." 

He  placed  a  weighty  sea-boot  on  the 
thickest  portion  of  the  recumbent  op- 
portunist and  pressed. 

"Come  on,  thou  ole  worm,  thou  ole 
good-for-nawthin'.  Time  us  was  gottin' 


home-alon£." 


PATLANDKK. 


a-Av:ly°wal'ds  tlle 


passage. 


,-1>M  . 

Old  Billy,  lyin'  there  under  the  weed, 


Our  Cynical  Press. 

"  As  a  result  of  partial  failure  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  satisfactory  progress  was  made 
towards  a  settlement  of  the  surface  workers' 
dispute.'' — Scotsman. 


From  the  report  of  a  speech  by  Lord 
MILNEB : — 

"If,  in  sU-cjtchiug  out  after  a  pax  niuiiui 
which  we  might  never  attain,  \ve  were  to  lot 
slip  from  our  grasp  the  Tax  Britanuica,  we 
should  bo  sacrificing  substance  for  the  shadow. 
(Cheers.)  "—Irish  Paper. 

But  so  long  as  the  CHANCKLLOR  OF  THE 
EXCHEQUER  remains  with  us  there  is  no 
danger  of  this  particular  catastrophe. 


VEESES  INSPIRED  BY  THF 

PUSSYFOOT  MUSE. 
I  BRING  now  spells  from  the  magic  well* 

Of  the  U.S.A. 
To  banish  from  earth  the  excess  of  mirth 

In  a  world  too  gay  ; 
I  draw  fresh  forces  from  watercourses 

To  work  upon  British  brawn 
Till  it  cease  to  put  out  the  strength  o? 

t'lie  stout 

And  the  day  of  judgment  dawn ; 
When  I've   bound  the  free  to  cocoa 

and  tea 

And  all  that  is  unfermented 
I  tighten  the  rope  till  I  drive  them  t< 

dope, 
And  then  I  can  die  contented. 

O'er  the  herring-pond  from  the  back  o 
beyond 

I  come  to  put  you  wise 
In  the  way  to  win  from  original  sin 

To  ultimate  enterprise ; 
In  Arkansaw  by  the  strength  of  my  jaw 

In  Illinois  by  craft, 
In  Ohio  by  a  trick  I  know 

(No,  certainly  not  by  graft), 
I  have  raised  my  race  to  a  lofty  place 

Where  only  the  chained  can  stand, 
And  plucked  from  the  fire  of  Westen 
desire 

A  California!!  brand, 
So  that  must  of  wine  by  a  mustn't  o 
mine 

Shall  there  be  ever  banned. 

I  am  the  kitten  that  hands  the  mittei 

To  the  brewers  of  beer ; 
On  velvet  feet  I  creep  to  cheat 

Whoever  may  love  good  cheer; 
If  I  flatter  the  mood  of  the  unco'  "ui< 

If  I  frighten  feeble  folk, 
If  I  plot  and  scheme  till,  half  a-d 

Men  pass  beneath  my  yoke, 
A  day  shall  break  when  there  may  b 
cake, 

For  .cake  is  mostly  dry, 
But  naught  shall  avail  the  call  for  A)< 

An  exceeding  Bitter  cry. 


"  APRES   LK   JAZZ. 
The  nu\v  \agary  is  this  hoola-hc 
the  native  performance  of  the  ladi 
It    will    presumably    have    to    bo   somewli; 
bolderised  even  for  the  most  advanced  ! 
coteries,  because  experts  who  have  heard— ;u 
seen — it  pronounce  that  it  is  ex; 
inist  and  exoticly  passionate." 

Provincial  i 

Then  the  suggestion  that  it  should  1 
made  still  bolder  is  enough  to  caused 
BOWDLER  to  turn  in  his  grave. 

"  CAMUS  "  writes  :— 
The  reverend  sire  of  the  Cam 
Tells  Bacchus  and  OJIAK  KHAV> 
That,  should  Pussyfoot  dare 
To  show  his  foot  there, 
Nine  lives  will  be  lost  in  tin 
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fj7^"       * 


Kathleen  (busy  with  tlie  ctocolales) .  "MOTHER,  WHAT  c.<.v  THBUSHES  BEE  IN  WORM?" 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
THE  name  of  SACHA  GREGORY  is,  I  think,  new  to  me ;  but 
if  this  means  that  his  book,  Yellowleaf  (HEINEMANN),  is  a 
iirst  novel,  it  is  certainly  one  of  unusually  matured  power. 
Mr.  GREGORY  seems  to  be  a  born  tale-teller.  His  plot  here 
is  largely  a  matter  of  atmosphere;  and  from  the  opening 
pages  of  the  story  the  atmosphere  of  Yellowleaf,  the  big 
retired  house  in  St.  John's  Wood  that  is  its  setting,  is 
very  highly  charged  ...  I  greatly  wish  that  I  could  sug- 
gest to  you  the  quality  of  the  intrigue  without  a  premature 
revelation  of  its  course.  Briefly,  we  have  this  house  filled 
with  charming  people:  old  Lady  Mary,  who  owned  it,  her 
widowed  stepdaughter,  Lily,  her  two  grandchildren,  her 
nephew  Charles,  who  loved  Lily,  and  her  ancient  butler, 
who  loved  them  all.  This  was  the  Yellowleaf  circle  before 
the  breaking  in  upon  it  of  Agltassy,  the  piauo-playing  genius 

)  married  Lily  and  brought  such  unpleasant  happenings 
to  the  house.  In  some  ways  Ayhassy  himself  is  the  most 
skilfully-drawn  figure  in  the  group.  His  apparent  kind- 
liness, his  plausibility  and  general  absence  of  melodrama 

.13  so  near  disarming  suspicion  that  the  gradual  realisa- 
tion of  just  what  sinister  business  is  behind  it  all  gains 
monstrously  in  emotional  effect.  Perhaps  you  will  close 
JIG  book  with  a  grateful  conviction  that,  as  the  man  says 
n  the  play,  "people  don't  do  such  things;"  but  this,  I 
'ancy,  will  hardly  affect  your  interest  in  a  clever,  creepy 
md  very  well- written  story. 


•   Before  the  wisdom  of  elders  destroyed  the  nice  distinction 

believed  that  "  narrative  "  was  that  explanatory  streak 

In  books  which  comes  in  between  and  as  it  were  prepares 


the  way  for  the  story  bits.  If  I  still  might  to  that  extent 
emulate  LEWIS  CARROLL'S  IIiimpty-Dumpty  and  order  the 
words  about  I  should  like  to  say  that  Lady  CHARNWOOD'S 
book,  The  Dean  (CONSTABLE),  has  lots  of  very  interesting 
narrative  in  it,  but  that,  however  eagerly  you  scurry  along 
looking  for  it,  you  will  never  find  the-  story.  It  always 
seems  to  be  getting  ready  to  begin,  but  it  never  does.  You 
are  told  many  things  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  dinners, 
dances,  inheritings  and  disinheritings,  but  you  never  feel 
them  happening  ;  yet,  because  the  people  concerned  are  so 
real  and  many  of  them,  in  a  nice,  human,  possible  way,  so 
fine,  you  will  be  ready  to  forgive  the  disappointment  of 
finding  that  there  wasn't  any  very  urgent  reason  for  telling 
you  about  them  at  all.  Lady  CHARNWOOD  can  draw  people 
— draws  too,  I  think,  in  what  art  students  call  the  "  life 
class"— and  it  is  just  possible  that  her  fidelity  to  her  models, 
to  what  she  knows  of  them  in  private  life,  has  prevented 
her  from  infusing  any  sense  of  action  into  their  imaginary 
history.  The  Dean  himself,  an  ordinary  high  -  minded 
clever  impatient  man,  and  his  delightful  wife;  who  would 
tell  him  things  about  his  own  family  which  he  must  have 
known  as  well  as  she  did,  just  because  she  wanted  me 
to  know  too,  aro  people  whom  it  has  been  delightful  to 
meet,  although  it  has  cost  me  some  effort  from  time  to 
time  to  sort  out  all  their  family  connections,  whose  rela- 
tionships both  they  and  Lady  CHAHNWOOD  seemed  to 
expect  me  to  remember. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  not  afraid  of  technical  details, 
Under  the  Periscope  (COLLIKS)  should  prove  as  intriguing  as 
its  title.  Lieutenant  MARK  BEKNET,  E.N.R.,  intends  here 
to  tell  us  all  about  a  particular  class  of  submarine,  and 
scrupulously  he  carries  out  his  intention.  After  reading 
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his  book  I  feel  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance  about 
inuler-water  craft,  but  all  the  same  there  is  such  an  ap- 
palling lot  to  learn  that  my  admiration  for  those  men  who 
!  go  under  the  sea  in  ships"has,  if  possible,  increased.  Let 
{  me,  however,  hasten  to  say  that  Lieutenant  BKXNET  is 
not  only  an  instructor  of  the  ignorant.  "The  incidents 
recorded,"  he  writes,  "  are  all  founded  on  fact,  and  many  of 
them  are  personal  experiences."  And  to  this  I  can  truly 
add  that  most  of  the  selected  incidents  have  a  thrill  in  them. 
This  is  a  shortish  book  and  some  of  the  pages  in  my  copy 
are  absolutely  blank,  but  even  in  its  shorn  condition  I 
recommend  it  to  everyone  who  wants  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  does  it  feel  like  to  be  below  the  sea?  " 

Mr.   IAN   COLVIN   candidly   asserts    with    Marshal   VON 
HiNDENBunri  and   Mr.  BOTTOMLEY   that  all   this   talk   of 
Leagues   of   Nations   is  sheer   fudge — dangerous   because 
plausible.    There  will  be  none  of  this  nonsense  if  he  can  help 
it !     The  Safety  of  the  Nation  (MURRAY)    depends   on  its 
industries,  and  commerce  is  safe  only  if  it  helps  the  essential 
industries.     Wealth  is  not  wealth  if  there  be  not  security. 
(So  far  so  good.)  Secur- 
ity can  only  be  attained 
by  a  people  that  stops 
its  ears  against  syren- 
voices,    whether   of 
money-grabbers  (that  is 
Free  Traders  and  other 
profiteers)  or  idealists, 
and  realises  that  War 
is  War  and  inevitable  ; 
that  moreover  Peace  is 
War,  and  Trade  as  be- 
tween nations  is  not  a 
mutual  accommodation 
but  a  desperate  conflict, 
in  which  it  is  right  to 
use    every    device    of 
diplomacy,    every    re- 
source of  power,  to  out- 
wit the  enemy.     The 
Germans  in  fact  were 
on  the  right  lines  be- 
fore the  Great  War.     Now  nobody  can  dismiss  this   all 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  merely  because  it  is  unpleasant. 
It  represents  the  up-to-date  stone  age  point  of  view,  which 
has  never  yet  been  disproved,  and  it  logically  accounts  for 
all  Mr.  COLVIN'S  deductions  and' obiter  dicta,  which  would 
otherwise  be  rather  startling;  e.g.,  "The  true  ideal  of  a 
national  education  is  the  better  service  of  the  industries  by 
which  the  nation  lives."     Mr.  COLVIN  (despite  his  scorn  of 
other  brands)  is  an  idealist  of  the  extremist  will-to-power 
school  and  a  passionate  anti- huckster.     And,  as  I  say,  he 
iiay  be  right,     In  fact,  if  he  gets  enough  people  to  believe 
lim,  he  is  right.     An  interesting,  cocksure,  learnedly  docu- 
mented, biassed  and  depressing  book. 

On  the  analogy  of  the  man  who  called  himself  a  constant 
over  because  he  was  always  in  love  with  somebody,  Slic.ila, 
heroine  of  Miss  MURIEL  HINE'S  latest  novel,  The  Hidden 
Valley  (LANE),  might  be  held  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
constantly  loved.     You  never  met  a  girl  with  such  a  pro- 
cession of  pretenders  to  her  heart.   If,  however,  you  deduce 
from  this  that  the  tale  is  going  to  be  yet  one  more  comedy 
of  courtship,  you  miss  your  guess.     For  one  thing,  poor 
|  Sheila   was   not   fortunate;  despite  the  multitude  of  her 
i  chances  she  had  rank  bad  luck  in  her  percentage  of  im- 
!  possibles— including,  in  this  category  both  the  fish-blooded 
egoist  whom  she  marries,  and  a  couple  of  bad-hats,  genuine 


wrong'uns,  of  a  type  (certainly  not  fish-like!)  that  I  mus! 
believe  Miss  HINE  to  suppose  more  common  than  the  facts 
warrant.  It  is,  I  fancy,  part  of  her  scheme  to  emphasise 
the  "  passion  "  of  Sheila's  wooers  ;  the  result  being  that  the 
universe  appeared  to  that  bewildered  lady  as  pervadec 
either  by  men  whose  behaviour  scared  her  into  justifiee 
hysterics,  or  (in  the  exceptional  case  of  her  husband)  borec 
her  to  tears.  Incidentally,  you  may  observe  already  tha 
The  Hidden  Valley  is  in  no  sense  a  war-book  ;  man-shortage 
at  least  was  never  among  Sheila's  trials.  On  the  positive 
side  it  might  be  called  a  number  of  tilings,  according  to  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  the  individual  reader ;  but  certain^ 
neither  dull  nor  badly  written.  From  which  indicatior 
you  may  judge  whether  you  are  more  like  to  be  repcllec 
or  entertained,  and  can  take  action  accordingly. 

Mr.  KENELM  Foss  has  a  lot  to  learn  in  the  art  of  con 
structing  a  novel.     Indeed  his  arrangement  of  the  nine 
chapters  of   Till  oiir  Ship  comes  in  (GRANT  EICHAIIDS)  is 
astoundingly  capricious,  and  I  put  it  to  him  that  a  court- 
ship is  unnecessarily  Irandicapped  in  the  telling  when  one 

knows  that  the  ensuing 
marriage  resulted  ir 
an  everlasting  struggle 
against  poverty.  Mr 
Foss  derives  some  sen- 
timental humour  from 
the  situations  he 
creates,  but  in  essen- 
tials his  battle  of  the 
Fosters  to  feed  and 
clothe  their  numerous 
progeny  is  a  dreary 
affair  ;  and  I  wonder  il 
any  father  of  a  family 
could  be  as  feckless  as 
Herbert  Foster  and  still 
retain  an  atom  of  self- 
respect.  The  greatest 
humourist  alive  would 
bo  hard  -  pressed  to 
squeeze  many  smiles 
from  'such  a  poverty- 
stricken  theme  as  this;  but  I  can  truthfully  say  that  Mr. 
Foss  squeezed  with  great  energy.  Mr.  H.  M.  BROCK  has 
supplied  some  charming  illustrations. 

There  are  eleven  stories  and  sketches  bound  together  in 
Home  Fires  in  France  (CONSTABLE),  and  in  spite  of  Miss 
DOROTHY  CANFIELD'S  reputation  as  a  novelist,  and  although 
she  has  nowhere  vouched  for  their  truth,  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  she  would  like  me  to  regard  them  as  fiction. 
In  half  of  them  her  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  American  in 
France  during  the  War — and  both  her  own  countrymen 
and  mine  should  thank  her  for  exhibiting  it  after  such  a 
fashion — the  others  might  have  been  written  by  an  au- 
thoress of  either  of  the  allied  nationalities  who  possessed  a 
sympathy  never  maudlin  and  a  tenderness  never  merely 
saccharine.  Miss  CANFIELD  has  not  strained  her  facts  to 
bring  about  that  air  of  completeness  which  fiction  has 
taught  us  to  expect.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  men  and 
women  in  her  pages  went  on  living  for  chapters  more  after 
she  had  written  her  last  word  about  them — and  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  of  them  married  each  other.  This  is 
not  the  way  of  the  novelist.  Yet  all  the  romance  of 
courage  and  kindness  and  patient  effort  and  heroic  faith  is 
here,  with  a  trust  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature  so 
sincere  and  unconscious  as  to  be  an  additional  argument 
in  its  own  favour. 


SCENE  IN  THE  HOME  OF  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  AUTOMATIC 
MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 
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THE    STOWAWAY. 


CHARIVARIA. 

As  old  lady  of  ninety-nine  is  living 

i  Kensington  who  has  never  heard  of 

vace.  Newspapers  containing  the 

.ing  details  are  carefully  kept  from 


*  * 
* 


THE  irresponsible  newsgatherer  who 
ently  caused  a  boom  in  Government 
lies    by   announcing   that    three 
red   generals    had   left   the   War 
now  writes  to  explain  that  they 
timed  after  lunch. 


Intelligence  has  reached  me,"  says 

!\ .  Lo VAT  FIUSER,  "  that  British  money 

;ig  poured  into  the  morasses  of 

tsopotamia."     The  Government,  we 

u  iurstand,  deny  both  allegations. 

:;:     * 

?he  Eoyal  Automobile  Club  refuses 

ti  divulge  the  name  of  the  wealthy 

n reliant  who  entered  the  Club  dining- 

on  August  12th  and  ordered  half- 

a  ozen  grouse's  eggs. 

V 

\coording   to   an   American    report 

raises  one  hundred  million  pigs 

lly.     An  expert  statistician  cal- 

is   that,   if    the    whole    hundred 

u   were   gathered  together  in   a 

UK]  their  tails  pulled,  very  little 

be  heard  of  the  Irish  Question. 

'  *  " 

'he  report  that  an  Aberdeen  child 

'ocome  mentally  affected   as  the 

of  swallowing  a  penny  turns  out 

incorrect.     It  is  the  father  of  the 

hose  sanity  is  despaired  of. 
*  * 

.  lioy  of  fifteen,  called  as  a  witness 

irilie  Durham  County  Court,  admitted 

iie  could  not  read.     It  was   ex- 

p^ned  that  the  lad's    ignorance  was 

tl1  result  of  a  compromise  between  an 


uncle  who  reads  The  Morning  Post  and 
a  godfather  addicted  to  The  Daily  Neivs. 

"  Anybody,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"can  keep  a  few  marine  animals  in  an 
aquarium,  no  matter  how  far  from  the 
sea  they  may  live."  The  Official  Lim- 
pet, for  example,  will  last  for  years  and 

years  under  favourable  conditions. 

*  * 

Thebachelor  vicar  of  a  Garden  Suburb 
declares  that  husband  and  wife  should 
wherever  possible  take  their  holidays 
apart.  With  that  elusiveness  peculiar 
to  the  celibate  clergy  he  cleverly  omits 
to  say  which  party  should  take  the 
children.  ,,.  ... 

*  '" 

A  680-lb.  tunny  fish,  a  species  seldom 
seen  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  has 
been  caught  off  tbe  coast  of  Scotland. 
There  is  a  theory  that  the  creature  had 
tasted  Scotchman  off  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  acquired  a  craving  for  it. 

V 

It  was  so  hot  last  week  that  one 
gentleman  rushed  into  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  at  a  famous  waxworks  and 
asked  for  a  couple  of  cold  shudders  up 
the  back.  £  ... 

* ' 

An  Evening  News  correspondent 
points  out  a  case  where  quite  recently 
the  train  beat  the  telephone.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  Mr.  ILLINGWORTH  did 
not  know  there  was  a  competition  and 
so  was  not  really  trying. 

*  * 
# 

In  the  event  of  the  prison  officers 
striking  in  future  several  old  hands  now 
undergoing  sentence  have  offered  to 
come  out  in  sympathy. 

*  * 
* 

The  giraffe  at  the  Zoo  is  suffering 
from  an  affection  of  the  eye,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  deal  with  it.  We 


suppose  this  was  the  only  method  of 
reaching  that  part  of  the  animal's 
anatomy.  „,  ^ 

A  six-year-old  girl  of  Selby  is  said  to 
play  the  piano  better  than  many  adults. 
We  are  sure  of  ifc. 

SZAMUELLT,  the  well-known  Bolshe- 
vik terrorist  of  Budapest,  who  boasts  of 
having  executed  more  people  than  any 
other  man,  has  recently  married.  His 
wife  has  promised  to  love  and  obey  him. 

V" 

Very  few  murders  are  committed  on 
a  Monday,  says  a  London  magistrate. 
Wo  are  not  surprised  at  this,  for  Mon- 
day is  too  busy  a  day  for  people  to  find 
time  to  bother  about  anything  but  work. 

V 

"  Everybody  who  is  anybody,"  says 
The  Evening  Neivs,  "  is  on  tho  moors." 
But  who  isn't  anybody  these  days,  wo 
should  like  to  know. 

*  * 
* 

Since  the  announcement  in  a  medical 
journal  that  the  human  voice  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  forty  -  four  different 
muscles,  many  husbands  have  forbid- 
den their  wives  to  do  Physical  Training 
before  breakfast.  #  .,, 

According  to  a  trustworthy  corre- 
spondent another  gratuity  was  paid 
last  week.  __^_^____ 

"After  viewing  the  grounds,  etc.,  tho  party 
assembled  on  the  terrace,  where  a  presumptu- 
ous repast  had  been  prepared." 

Provincial  Paper. 
Swank !         

Profiteering. 
The  grocer  who  has  made  his  pile, 

Does  he  grow  nicer  ?     No,  Sir ! 
He  does  not  change  his  heart  or  style, 

But  grows  a  grosser  grocer. 
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HOLIDAYS    AND    PRODUCTION. 

WHITE  sands,  and  blue  of  Cornish  seas 

In  which  with  dolphin  grace  I  wallowed; 
0  lotus  land,  the  haunt  of  case; 

0  all  that  sweet  ozone  I  swallowed; 

0  dulcet  airs  that  so  improve 

The  body's  tissues  and  the  mind's  tone — 
Sadly  I  leave  you,  sadly  move 
Buck  to  the  grindstone. 

Lulled  by  the  murmur  of  a  main 

Almost  too  torpid  to  be  tidal, 
For  weeks  I've  let  my  vacant  brain 

Lie  indefatigably  idle; 
And  now  the  old  Muse,  long  suppressed, 

With  sharp  tattoo  of  fife  and  tabor 
Wakes  roughly  from  his  billets  (rest) 
This  son  of  Labour. 

Homeward  returning,  rudely  tanned, 
How  am  I  shocked  to  find  the  nation 

lias  got  completely  out  of  hand 
During  my  unremarked  vacation ; 

To  grasp  the  fact  (for  news  down  there 
Seemed  dull  and  didn't  much  concern  us) 

Of  England  heading  unaware 
Straight  for  Avernus ! 

1  hear  we  don't  "  produce  "  enough  ; 

1  hear  the  Yankee  victual-monger 
Says  if  we  can't  turn  out  the  stuff 

He'll  have  to  see  us  die  of  hunger; 
One  power  alone  can  stay  the  rot 

And  keep  our  molars  well  in  action — 
LABOUR   (the  Thing  Itself  and  not 
The  Party  faction). 

This  is  no  time  for  pleasure,  no ; 

This  is  no  time  for  flannelled  fooling 
(I  've  had  my  holiday  and  so 

Can  give  impartially  this  ruling) ; 
Shame,  shame  on  him  that  in  the  sea 

At  such  an  hour  his  form  immerses, 
Instead  of  making  goods — like  me 
(I  made  these  verses). 


0.  S. 


THE    HOT-AIR    FORCE. 


THE  world  is  a  different  place  for  a  number  of  people  now 
that  we  have  a  "  Marshal  of  the  Air."  The  title  so  affected 
an  elder  brother  who  has  not  smiled  since  LEBAUDY  dubbed 
himself  "  Emperor  of  the  Sahara  "  that  he  upset  a  Sunday 
morning  breakfast  in  a  spasm  of  hilarity,  and  the  youngest, 
still  in  the  Air  Force,  threatened  to  illuminate  his  "  wings  " 
with  electricity  after  sunset. 

Happy  as  I  am  about  the  new  titular  styles,  I  cannot  but 
grieve  over  certain  omissions.  Of  course  one  must  know 
what  they  call  fellows  who  command  Groups  and  Wings 
and  Flights  and  so  forth,  bub,  as  I  said  when  I  was  an 
Equipment  Officer,  they  are  not  the  only  fellows  on  earth, 
even  when  they  are  on  earth.  What  of  us  others — the 
Quarter-master,  the  Administration  Officer,  the  Paymaster, 
the  Doctor  and  the  Chaplain  ?  And,  above  all  (or  beside 
all?),  what  of  the  W.R.A.F.'s?  So  far  the  Air  Ministry  is 
silent. 

We  must  help.  Obviously  the  Air  Council  is  in  diffi- 
culties. There  is  the  next  uniform  to  worry  over  for  one 
tiling,  and  the  uniform  which  is  to  succeed  the  next  uniform 
for  another,  and  the  small  fry  are  expected  to  be  patient. 
We  are  doing  our  best,  and  it  is  a  good  best,  for  mental 


resignation  is  a  custom  and  habit  with  all  those  who  drs 
allowances.  But,  be  there  any  amongst  us  gifted  \vr 
imagination,  let  him  come  forward  and  indicate  the  nome 
clature  of  his  choice. 

Here  is  my  little  lot.  I  am  proud  of  them  and  feel  su 
that  I  am  working  on  official  lines. 

Place  aux  dames  !  What  shall  be  the  designation  of  ti 
chief  W.R.A.F.  ?  The  one  who  ruled  in  my  wing  resembl 

Roman  Emperor  (or  Mr.  HERMAN  FINCK,  if  he  we 
clean-shaven)  and  was  an  Honourable.  We  all  stood 
awe  of  her,  and  she  was  of  opinion  that,  as  we  were  i 
"temporary  gentlemen,"  we  must  have  come  from  Claphai 
(Some  of  us  did.)  The  majesty  of  her  bearing  and  tl 
aloofness  of  her  mien  (here  was  one  who  really  had  a  mie 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  if  only  for  associatioi 
sake  I  would  propose  that  the  head  of  the  Woman's  Eoj 
Air  Force  be  styled,  in  all  documents,  writs  and  tenan 
agreements,  IMPERATBIX  OF  THE  ETHER. 

Therel  is  a  tenderness  in  most  ex-R.A.F.  hearts  for  t 
W.R.A.F.  cooks.  While  all  ranks  deserve  a  sonorc 
appellation,  I  will  content  myself  for  the  present  in  deali 
with  their  case  only.  VESTALS  OF  VICTUALLING  they  sh 
be.  So  let  it  be  promulgated. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  good  deal  of  bickering  over  t 
Chaplains.  My  submission  is  "  First,  second  and  thi 
class,  AUGURS  OF  THE  EMPYREAN;"  but  the  Bishops  \\ 
probably  think  of  something  loftier.  The  Quarter-masl 
does  not  fly ;  let  him  be  QUAESTOR  OF  THE  LEVEL.  DC 
tors,  we  are  told,  must  fly ;  let  them  be  ICARIANS  OP  TI 
BLACK  DRAUGHTS.  The  Paymaster,  on  the  other  hai. 
might  be  CHIEF  SATRAP  OF  OVERDRAUGHTS,  while  our  c 
friend  the  Administration  Officer — — 

I  was  one — or,  as  my  Colonel  would  have  it,  an  adui 
bration  of  one.  I,  who  in  private  life  before  the  War  tl 
not  know  the  average  price  of  potatoes,  was  entrusted  wi 
the  spending  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  on  vegetabli 
loose-leaf  note-books  and  linoleum.  I  also  had  a  shop  a 
sold  puttees  and  lawn-tennis  balls.  I  was  the  most  active 
energetic  officer  in  my  wing,  spending  twenty-three  hoi 
out  of  each  working  day  on  my  feet.  Because  of  this  I  \v 
allowed  but  twenty  pounds  outfit  allowance,  instead 
the  usual  fifty,  my  work  being  classed  as  sedentary, 
way  of  revenge  I  stole  two  pairs  of  boots  from  the  wi 
shop.  (See  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Air  Foi 
Waste,  p.  932,  Ch.  184,  vol.  337.) 

In  addition  to  all  this  work  (buying,  selling  and  scrour 
ing)  I  was  an  authority  on  clothing,  particularly  tunics  a 
breeches.  Indeed  even  in  those  days  I  called  myself  t 
TUNIC  TETKARCH.  And  it  is  this  appellation  I  would  besti 
officially  on  the  latter-day  A.O.  But  1  am  conscious  tl 
it  falls  short  somewhere.  It  doesn't  cover  enough  of  t 
ground.  Most  certainly  potatoes  should  come  in,  as  t 
A.O.  buys  so  many;  and  1  should  like,  if  possible,  anotl 
alliteration.  I  have  it !  Is  not  the  A.O.  a  comforter,  a 
is  not  the  food  he  buys  a  comfort  ?  Very  well,  then. 
all  wedding  licences,  deed-polls,  ration-books  and  prom 
sory  notes  let  the  Administration  Officer  of  the  R.A.P. 
known  as  TUNIC  TETRARCH  AND  POTATO  PARACLETE. 

The  ground  is  not  all  covered,  but  dread  of  the  charge 
presumption  restrains  me.  If  my  preliminary  propos 
find  favour,  perhaps  I  may  hope  for  employment  at  the. 
Ministry  (having  been  demobilised  for  seven  months  a 
demonetised  for  five).  Does  the  Air  Council  need  a  Pr> 
agent  ?  It  does  not  appear  so,  but  in  the  event  of  the  ofi  • 
being  unfilled  I  beg  to  offer  my  services.  I  make  one  stij 
lation — in  regard  to  the  manner  of  my  styling ; 

CHIEF  EMPUHPLER  OF  THE  AZUKE 
is  my  present  idea. 


PUNCH,  OR  TUB   LONDON   CHARIVARI.— AUGUST  20,  1919. 


ANOTHER  FROG-AND-BULL   STORY. 

• 

TJU:  FUOG.  "  ACTING  ON  THE  ADVICE  OP  MY  FRIENDS  I  HAVE  DECIDED  TO  POSTPONE 
FURTHER  DISTENTION." 
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Daughter.  "You  DIDN'T  OUGHT  TO  LET  BABY  WORRY  THAT  GENTLEMAN  WITH  'is  CHOCOLATE." 
Mother.  "WELL,  THE  GENTLEMAN  DIDN'T  OUGHT  TO  EAT  IT." 


THE    WINKLERS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  appointment 
of  an  expensive  sports  officer,  capable 
of  calculating  batting  averages  to  three 
places  of  decimals  and  of  organizing 
teams  and  quoting  authorities  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  any  game,  from 
snatch-cork  to  throwing  the  discus,  the 
favourite  amusements  of  our  troops 
consist  of  directing  concentrated  or 
converging  fire  with  stones  at  tins  on 
the  beach,  or  tracking  down  shellfish. 
Woe  betide  the  derelict  biscuit-tin  that 
seeks  temporary  refuge  on  our  plage. 
The  artillery  bombard  it  with  boulders, 
machine-gunners  riddle  it  with  pebbles, 
and  snipers  camouflage  themselves  be- 
hind seaweed  and  scientifically  snick 
off  bits  of  solder.  As  for  the  mussels 
and  winkles  of  the  locality,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  all  other  residential  quar- 
ters are  sadly  overcrowded,  or  that  they 
possess  stouter  hearts  than  what  they 
are  popularly  credited  with. 

In  the  daily  count  of  casualties  wink- 
les appear  to  figure  more  largely  than 
other  molluscs.  No  doubt  this  is  due 
to  the  pleasure  experienced  by  the  ex- 
pert winkler  in  dexterously  harpooning 
the  fish  with  a  pin  and  giving  it  the 


right  rotary  twist  that  reveals  it  to  the 
world. 

At  all  events  the  M.O.  has  been  ex- 
tremely busy  coping  with  an  epidemic 
of  Winklers'  Wrist,  which  is  akin  to 
Tennis  Elbow,  but  with  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent action. 

Our  most  stout-hearted  and  resolute 
hunter  is  Elfred  Fry,  who  combines 
with  his  more  serious  vocation  the 
duties  of  batman  to  Percival.  Elfred 
tracks  winkles  with  a  relentless  zeal 
that  has  several  times  brought  him  into 
active  collision  with  the  good  people 
of  Quelquepart-sur-Mer,  who  consider 
that  he  oversteps  the  bounds  of  sports- 
manship. They  don't  mind  amateur 
collecting,  but  Elfred's  professional 
methods  arouse  their  wrath.  Hence 
fluent  expostulation  on  their  part,  which 
Elfred  receives  with  silent  contempt, 
thereby  diplomatically  concealing  the 
fact  that  he  is  unequal  to  them  in 
argument. 

Elfred's  propensity  is  also  a  source  of 
trouble  to  Percival. 

"It  isn't  so  much  that  I  mind  him 
disappearing  with  the  shaving  water, 
and  only  reappearing  with  the  bedroom 
candles,"  said  he,  "but  he  is  making  my 
quarters  look  like  a  salvage  dump  with 


empty  shells.  I  've  got  a  search  party 
out  for  him  now.  Expect  they'll  find 
him,  disguised  as  a  boulder,  trying  to 
persuade  limpets  to  cling  to  him." 

When  Elfred  reported  himself,  hav- 
ing been  discovered  dabbling  in  a  limpid 
sea-pool,  the  pockets  of  his  tunic  were 
suspiciously  bulging. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  asked 
Percival  sternly. 

"  Looking  at  the  sunset  on  the  beach, 
Sir,"  replied  Elfred  unblushingly. 

"  Well,  in  future  you  '11  jolly  well  let 
the  sun  set  without  your  assistance. 
You  seem  to  think  the  sun  is  more  im- 
portant than  your  duties.  Wait  there 
while  I  finish  this  letter." 

Elfred  adjusted  his  feet  for  waiting, 
and  hoped  that  a  neglected  hole  in  his 
tunic  pocket  would  not  let  him  down. 
But  it  was  a  vain  hope.  Something 
clattered  on  the  floor  and  rolled  away 
into  a  corner. 

"  What 's  that?  "  exclaimed  Percival 
irritably. 

"  Think  a  button  'as  dropped  off  my 
tunic,"  said  Elfred,  breathing  hard. 

Percival  plunged  once  more  into  the 
throes  of  composition,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  all  was  quiet.  Then  the  silence 
was  again  broken  in  two  distinct  places. 
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I  low  do  you  think  I  can  write  letters 
\vliileyou  stand  there  shedding  buttons 
like  a  laundry?"  cried  Percival,  with 
heat.  "Go  outside  and  shake  yourself." 

Elfred  turned  obediently,  but  as  he 
did  so  a  cascade  of  \vinklespouredfrom 
his  pocket  and  distributed  themselves 
over  the  floor. 

"That's    done    it!"   said    Percival 

•jriinly.     "  If  ever  you  venture  within 

a  hundred  yards  of  my  quarters  with  a 

.shell-fish  in  your  possession  I'll  have 

you  returned  to  duty  tout  de  suite." 

For  a  few  days  Klfred  kept  away 
from  the  beach,  but  the  winkle  lust  led 
him  on  the  trail-again.  Relations  be- 
i  him  and  the  fisher-folk  once 
more  became  strained  on  a  question  of 
jumped  claim,  and  a  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Maire,  who  referred  it  to 
Percival's  C.O.  Percival,  who  was  re- 
freshing his  jaded  intellect  witli  a  game 
of  tennis,  was  sent  for  post  haste. 
He  rushed  to  his  quarters  to  assume 
garments  fitting  for  a  military  inter- 
view, and  almost  surprised  Elfred,  who 
had  just  returned  from  thecbaseand  had 
deposited  the  spoils,  tied  inakhaki  hand- 
kerchief, on  a  locker.  Elfred  had  only 
time  to  drop  the  hanky  and  its  contents 
into  the  pocket  of  one  of  Percival's 
tunics  and  organise  a  look  of  innocent 
virtue  before  his  master  entered. 

"  Give  me  some  clothes,  quick  I  " 
panted  Percival,  and  he  was  dressed 
and  gone  before  Elfred  had  time  to 
realize  that  he  had  taken  the  tunic 
which  contained  the  product  of  an  after- 
noon's successful  sport. 

On  the  occasions  when  the  C.O.  was 
really  cross  his  reproaches,  as  Percival 
well  knew,  could  be  as  white-hot  rods, 
md  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  right  on 
top  of  his  form.  Percival  bowed  his 
head  and  waited  for  the  strokes  to  fall. 

"I've  sent  for  you,"  said  the  C.O., 
'on  account  of  a  complaint  I've  re- 
•eived  about  that  confounded  servant 
jf  yours.  Apparently  you  have  no 
•ontrol  over  him.  Your  capability  of 
.•iiforcing  discipline,  etc. " 

This  was  merely  the  breeze  that 
leraldod  the  storm.  Soon  thunder- 
wits  of  wrath  began  to  drop  with 
merring  accuracy  on  Percival's  head, 
ind  vivid  lightning  danced  across  his 
•yes.  Beads  of  perspiration  broke  out 
in  his  forehead,  and  he  groped  in  his 
locket  for  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  them 
way.  His  fingers  closed  round  some- 
•liing,  which  be  dragged  out,  and  the 
lext  moment  both  he  and  the  C.O. 
•vero  taking  cover  from  a  tempestuous 
shower  of  winkles.  .  .  . 

In  next  day's  orders  the  following 
uiiiouncement  appeared  : — 

'It  is  notified  for  the  information  of 
ILL  It.i\'KS  that  the  collecting  of 
knell-fish  is  forbidden,  and  must  cease." 


Bluejacket.  "THAT  MOUSTACHE  o"  YOUBS  WOULD  BE  WORTH  ABOUT  FIFTY  QCID  IF 

THINGS  WAS   DIFFERENT." 

Fitter.  "  WOT  THINGS  DIFFERENT  ?  " 

Bluejacket.  "!F  BILLIARD-BALLS  WAS  MADE  OF  HAIR  INSTEAD  OF  IVORY." 


Another  Impending  Apology. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  troubles  of 
aviators  is  the  starting  of  the  big  engines  now 
in  vogue,  and  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  to 
know  that  this  trouble  seems  to  be  overcome 
for  ever  by  a  simple  little  device  known  as  the 
—  Self-starter.  A  matter  of  a  fortnight 
since  Major-General  J.  E.  B.  Seely,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Under-Secretary  for  Air, 
journeyed  specially  to  Hendon  to  see  it,  and 
demonstrated  its  fool -proof ness  by  himself 
causing  it  to  operate  successfully  three  times 
in  succession." — Aeroplane. 


"In  Benburb  Strict  a  woman  was  driving  a 
cart  when  it  collided  with  a  tank.     The  tank 
was  uninjurtd,  and  continued  its  journey." 
Thank  heaven  !     •  Irish  Paper. 


A  Lethal  Agency. 
A  laundry  company's  announcement 
on  the  advertisement  screen  of  a  pro- 
vincial music-hall : — 

"WHY   KILL  THE   WIFE? 

LET  us  DO  YOUR  DIRTY  WORK." 


"  Paris,  Tuesday. — A  rumour  that  an  Ameri- 
can division  is  to  embark  for  Constantinople 
in  the  course  of  the  week  was  heard  in  usually 
well-informed  circles  at  the  Hotel  Crillon  last 
night.  If  it  proves  true  it  means  that  the 
United  States  has  definitely  undertaken  tho 
mandate  for  America." — Provincial  Paper. 

Who  then  is  to  have  the  mandate  for 
Armenia  ?     The  Young  Turks  ? 
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First  ex-Officer.  "Jusi  THINK,  OLD  CHAP,  THAT  THIS  TIME  LAST  YKAU  \vi:  WI-.HK  GOI.MI  OVKK  Tin:  TOP." 
Seconder-Officer.  "THANK  HKAVKN  wi;  SHALL  NEVER  no  THAT  AGAIN." 


SHIPS  AND  FOLKS. 

"  SHIPS  are  like  folks,"  said  Muvphy,  "  the  way  there 's 

good  an'  bad 

An'  weak  an'  strong  among  'em,  an'  steady  ones  an'  mad; 
The  way  they  're  wild  an'  willin',  an'  kind  an'  cruel  too, 
The  way  there 's  fair  an'  false  ones  an'  homely  ones  an'  true. 

"  Ships  are  like  folks,"  said  Murphy,  "  the  way  a  man  can't 

tell 

What  makes  him  take  to  one  so  an'  hate  the  next  like  hell, 
Why  some  that  treat  him  handsome  he  counts  no  more  'n 

the  rest, 
An'  some  that  use  him  meanest  he  maybe  likes  'em  best. 

"  Ships  are  like  folks,"  said  Murphy,  "  the  way  they  come 

an'  go, 

An'  some  you  '11  sail  for  years  with  an'  never  seem  to  know, 
An'  some  you  '11  sign  just  once  with  an'  part,  an'  there 's 

an  end, 
An'  some  you  first  clap  eyes  on  an'  know  you  've  found  a 

friend. 

"  Ships  are  like  folks,"  said  Murphy,  "  in  every  kind  o'  way — 
The  way  us  fellers  leaves  'em  that 's  kuowed  'em  in  their  day, 
The  way  we  '11  chuck  the  best  ones  an'  choose  the  worst 

instead, 
An'   curse  'em  when  they  're  livin'   an'    miss    'em  when 

they 're  dead."  .  C.  F.  S. 


The  Strong  Man  of  the  Labour  Party. 

"Mr.  Robert  Smillie  was  last  night  presented  with  a  testimonial  by 
Mr.  John  Robertson,  M.P.,  who  handed  to  Mr.  Smillie  a  cheque  for 
i'200  and  a  roll-top  desk."— Daily  Herald. 


"GENUINE  ELIZABETHAN  RESIDENCE 
Mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  Book."— Country  Life. 

But  not,  of  course,  in  the  first  edition. 


BELINDA'S  BAKING. 

MOKE  than  once  I  have  complimented  Belinda  on  her 
cooking.  Her  mint-sauce  is  admirable,  and  since  I  gave 
her  a  wrist-watch  she  has  been  able  to  boil  an  egg  with 
anyone. 

But  when  she  announced  the  other  morning  that  circum- 
stances would  compel  her  to  make  bread  that  day  I  \vii-- 
greatly  moved.     Still  I  went  on  with  my  breakfast  as 
nothing  had  happened,  and,  excepting  that  perhaps  I  ate  a 
slice  or  two  less  than  usual,  I  did  not  betray  any  agitation. 

During  the  morning  I  looked  into  the  kitchen  for  some 
matches.  Belinda,  all  apron  and  anxiety,  was  leading  A 
floury  existence.  I  did  not  stay  long  ;  she  was  not  in  ; 
mood  for  conversation,  and  the  moist  mess  in  the  yellow 
basin  on  the  table  was  not  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Besides, 
Belinda  is  not  at  her  best  with  flour  on  her  nose.  So  J 
returned  to  my  room,  muttering  curses  on  the  bakers  who 
had  brought  about  this  state  of  things. 

We  had  luneh  under  a  cloud.  Belinda  was  like  a  younf,' 
mother  whose  baby  had  been  left  in  the  garden  while  a 
thunderstorm  was  brewing.  Five  times  she  left  the  table 
to  go  and  look  into  the  kitchen  oven,  returning  little,  if  any, 
less  concerned  than  when  she  went.  I  had  the  gravest  ap- 
prehensions as  to  what  the  outcome  of  the  business  might  be. 

Eeader,  do  you  remember  the  really  large  grey  pieces  of 
shingle  to  be  found  at  some  of  our  popular  watering' 
places  ?  Have  you  ever  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  unresisting  texture  of  the  common  paving-stone? 
mention  these  things  because  it  may  perhaps  be  expected 
of  me.  Neither  of  them,  however,  bears  any  resemblance 
to  the  result  of  Belinda's  baking. 

For  Belinda  is  a  clever  little  thing ;  her  bread  was  ex- 
cellent. . 

"Hardening. — Lady  gardener  wants  Jobbing  Gardening,  daily 
permanent  (no  lass)." — I'ronncial  Paper. 
Surely  this  is  unusual  candour  on  a  delicate  subject. 
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THE   ATTACHE. 

'I'm:  Colonel's  nib,  the  Major's  pen 

I  cleaned  to  a  lovely  bbine  ; 
They  came  each  day  to  work  at  ten, 

1  gladly  came  at  nine; 
Chunrassis  watched  me  all  agape 
l'\iiig  tlioir  cases  into  shape, 
That  ne'er  a  memo,  should  escape, 
With  faultless  bows  of  showy  tape 
The  colour  of  port  wine. 

The  walls  were  once  a  sorry  show, 

For  no  one  in  their  annals 
Had  ever  dreamt  that  "Q"  could  How 

In  decorative  channels ; 
But  1  made  graphs  and  hung  on  hooks 
statistics  from  a  hundred  books 
Of  miles  and  minutes,  carts  and  cooks, 
Which  now  relieve  the  ugly  looks 

Of  all  the  vacant  panels. 

Kach  day  at  noon  the  office  shut 

And  others  went  to  munch  ; 
Twas  then  I  cracked  work's  hardest 

nut 

And  made  a  mental  lunch  ; 
And  when  his  glass  of  port  was  quaffed 
The  Major  came  and  read  the  draft 
I  'd  polished  with  such  careful  craft, 
And  made  some  jokes  (at  which  I 

laughed 
And  called  them  fit  for  Punch). 

Days  grow  to  weeks  and  weeks  to  years 

And  still  I  cleaned  that  pen, 
\nd,  when  I  soiled  it  with  my  tears, 

I  cleaned  it  up  again  ; 
['he  clerks  belosv  were  full  of  wiles, 
•^o  I  'd  be  sent  a  dozen  miles 
To  fetch  and  carry  heavy  iiles, 
'lies  and  piles  and  piles  and -piles — - 
1  was  a  young  man  then. 

Mas!  my  hair  is  silvered  o'er; 

My  youth  has  lost  its  spice ; 

vc  ceased  to  hanker  any  more 

For  tabs  or  crowns  or  pice  ; 
Half-dreaming,  half-awake,  afar 
I  gaze  across  the  troubled  bar 
\nd,  taking  brasso  from  the  jar, 
Jlean  up  the  solitary  star 

I'll  wear  in  Paradise. 


TIIK    NKW    PERIL. 

A  KIMII.V  Post-Office  has  embellished 
he  latest  edition  of  Ilie  Telt'pkonc 
Directory  with  a  quaint  series  of  in- 
ormativo  maxims,  printed  neatly  one 
it  the  top  of  each  page.  These,  while 
hoy  argue  a  certain  lack  of  humour  in 
he  official  mind,  reveal  a  praiseworthy 
lesire  to  assist  the  public  (who  are 
ippareutly  regarded  as  more  or  less 
udf-witted)  to  a  clearer  understanding 
jf  the  mentality  of  the  telephone  oper- 
itor.  Various  of  these  axioms  will  come 
is  a  severe  shock  to  the  most  hard- 
'ned  subscriber,  as,  for  example,  the  ex- 
lortation,  "  Replace  the  receiver  when 


American  Viailoi-  (having  liail  IHHC!  ing-screen  explained). 

FOR   AN   ADVERTISEMENT  STUNT  !" 


'  BUT,  MY  BOY,  WHAT  A  CHASCK. 


finished,"  which  deals  a  death-blow  to 
the  present  practice  of  hurling  the  in- 
strument through  the  window ;  while 
the  injunction  to  "  pronounce  the  '  i ' 
long  in  '  nine'  "  must  inevitably  cause 
distress  to  those  sticklers  for  correct 
English  who  have  hitherto  pronounced 
it  short. 

The  list  of  such  instructions,  though 
enormous,  is  by  no  means  complete,  and 
several  more  proverbs  or  mottoes  could 
be  reasonably  added.  "  Allow  three 
days  for  trunk  calls  to  materialise  "  and 
"  Why  telephone  at  all?  A  letter  saves 
time,"  are  obvious  omissions. 

Despite  the  value  of  this  new  depar- 
ture on  the  part  of  Authority  there  lies 
therein  a  hidden  danger,  which  must 
nevertheless  be  plain  to  all  thinking 
men.  What  if  this  craze  for  offering 
gratuitous  advice  should  prove  contagi- 


ous, involving  in  time  all  the  most  cher- 
ished of  our  standard  works'/  To  be 
asked,  say,  by  Bradshaw,  to  "  Be  sure, 
before  selecting  a  train,  that  you  really 
wish  to  travel,"  or  to  be  advised  to 
"Read  always  from  left  to  right,"  might 
well  pall  in  time  upon  the  most  enthu- 
siastic holiday-maker,  while  one  may 
readily  imagine  the  distress  that  would 
be  caused  if  Who 's  Wlto,  succumbing  to 
the  fever,  informed  us  that  "  The  pages 
are  arranged  in  numerical  order,"  or  if 
The  Post  Office  Directory  published  the 
warning,  "  Be  careful.  Your  friends 
may  have  moved." 

And  so  on.  The  prospect  is  limitless, 
and  one  to  strike  fear  into  the  stoutest 
heart ;  only  the  exertion  of  considerable 
will-power  by  the  habitual  readers  of 
such  publications  can  hope  to  overcome 
the  menace  of  this  national  danger. 
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THE    CINEMA    HABIT. 

SCENE.— The  Interior  of  a  Picture  Theatre. 

The  spectators  at  this  particular  house— and  at  some  others, 

for  that  matter— are  not  easily  roused  to  express  emotion 

or  even  interest.    The  eleventh-hour  rescue  of  the  innocent 

hero  in  a  "crook"  drama  from  the  electrocution-chair  and 

the  happy  ending  of  a  pathetic  love-tale  fail  alike  to  excite 

more   than   torpid   acquiescence,  while  a  life-and-death 

struggle  on  a  tight-rope  stretched  between  two  New  York 

sky-scrapers  will  cause  about  the  same  sensation  as  the 

progressive  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  a  lawn-tennis 

racquet.     "  Comedy  "  films  (except,  of  course,  those  in 

which  the  irresistible  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  appears)  do  not 

appreciably   disturb   the  general   gravity— but  perhaps 

there  is  no  very  obvious  reason  why  they  shoul'd.     And 

yet  these  spectators  must  enjoy  the  entertainment,  or  they 

'  would  hardly  patronise  it  a,s  they  do. 

An  Habituee  (to  her  friend,  as,  after  prolonged  hesitation, 

they  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  them}.  Would  you  rather 

be  too  near  the  screen,  dear? 

The  Friend  (on  her  defence).  Well,  you  see,  that  girl  showed 

us  in  here,  and  I  thought • 

The  Hab.  I  know.  1  only  asked  because  I  've  just  seen 
two  in  the  row  behind. 

The  Friend.  Oh,  let's  get  them  then,  before (Rising,  to 

occupants  of  intervening  seats)  Excuse  me.  May  I  trouble 
you  ?  (After  they  have  squeezed  their  way  out  to  the  gangway) 
Where  did  you  say  you  saw  them,  dear?  They  all  look  full 
to  me. 

The  Hab.  Yes,  we  're  just  too  late!  We  'd  better  go  back 
again.  (They  do.)  May  I  trouble  you ?  Excuse  me!  (as 
they  resume  their  original  places).  If  we  both  keep  our  eyes 
open  we  're  sure  to  get  another  chance  before  long. 

[And  after  one  or  two  more  fausses  sorties  they 

succeed  in  retreating  to  a  position  from  which 

they  can  execute  further  strategic  movements  to 

the  rear — an  occupation  which  they  seem  to  find 

infinitely  more  engrossing  than  the  pictures. 

A  Fiancee  (as  a  car  containing  the  heroine  and  principal 

villain  plunges  over  a  cliff  and  falls  on  rocks  hundreds  of  feet 

below).  I  simply  can't  bear  to  think  of  the  poor  people  who 

have  to  get  their  living  by  doing  such  things.    It  must  be  so 

horribly  dangerous  for  them  ! 

Her  Fiance.  Why,  you  didn't  think  they  went  over  in  the 
car,  did  you?  Only  dummies.  They  stop  the  film  and 
put  them  in  just  before,  you  know. 

The  Fiancee.  There  you  go  !  Spoiling  all  the  pleasure  of 
it — as  usual ! 

[A  character  in  a  "  Sparkling  Comedy  "  film  has 
just  been  announced  on  the  screen  as  "  Si.  Spoople- 
plap :  a  boob,  ivho  is  bulling  on  a  fifty-fifty  cinch, 
but  falls  to  a  jitney  hunch  with  a  pinch-hitting 
gink."     (Or,  if  this  is  not  the  precise  wording,  it 
is  something  equally  racy  and  lucid.) 
A  Wife  (to  her  husband).  I  don't  know  what  any  of 
those  words  mean,   Charles.    Are   they   supposed  to   be 
English  ? 

Charles.  Not  yet,  but  they  will  be  before  we  "re  much 
older.  Wonderful  what  the  cinema  's  doing  to  enrich  our 
vocabulary ! 

[A  scientific  "  Nature  "film  introduces  "  The  Cheese- 
mite"  with  "This  minute  parasite  belongs  to  the 
order  of  Acarina  and,  as  its  name  implies,  has  a 
partiality  for  decayed  cheese.    Here  tee  see  a 
^  party  of  them  enjoying  a  quick  lunch." 
Charles's  Wife  (as  the  screen  shoivs  a  group  of  chcescmites, 
each  the  size  of  a  fine  lobster  and  all  displaying  an  ungainly 
spriijhtliness).  Disgusting  objects! 


Charles.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  call  'etn  that.  I  mean  they  'vo 
all  been  "  approved  for  public  exhibition,"  you  know. 

First  Demobbed.  They  're  the  bally  limit !  Enough  to 
put  you  off  cheese  altogether. 

Second  ditto.  That's  the  idea,  old  bean!  Every  one  of 
those  dear  little  fellers  is  doin'  his  bit  to  help  the  FOOD 
CONTROLLED. 

Charles's  Wife  (during  thepresentation  of  a  "  Soul-gripping 
Social  Problem,"  after  the  spectators  have  been  informed  on 
the  screen  that  "As  in  days  of  yore,  Time's  relentless  Loom 
rolls  ever  on,  entangling  innocent  and  guilty  alike  in  its  in- 
satiable Weft ").  Are  they  going  to  shoiv  it  doing  that? 

Charles.  Bless  you,  no.  Break  in  the  film,  that 's  all. 
Whenever  that  happens,  you  see,  the  machine  gets  out  of 
hand  and  slips  in  a  touch  of  style  on  its  own. 

His  Wife  (later,  as  the  screen  announces,  "  And  so  omv 
again  rosy-fingered  Dawn  ushers  in  itsr/i~edestined  Apotheosis 
of  Retribution  and  Reward  ").  Another  break  in  the  film  ! 

First  Schoolgirl  (to  second,  after  settling  down).  I  say,  how 
absolutely  topping  !  Pansy  Persimmon  'a  in  this.  Look, 
doesn't  she  look  sweet  ? 

Second  S.  Lovely  !  I  've  always  wanted  to  see  her.  And 
oh,  it's  Yale  Harvard  as  the  lover?  I've  a  pash  for  him. 
I  think  he's  quite  the  heavenliest  thing  that  ever  happened. 
How  far  do  you  suppose  they've  got? 

First  S.  Oh,  only  just  begun.  On  their  honeymoon. 
( Words  on  screen  :  "  Nothing  can  sever  us  two  now.")  That 's 
all  they  know,  but  I  bet  something  does.  A  detective  will 
come  in  and  arrest  one  of  them  for  murder  or  something. 
Or  else  he  or  she  will  turn  out  to  have  married  somebody 
else.  Pansy  's  so  frightfully  pathetic  in  anything  of  that 
sort.  (Pansy's  and  Yale's  faces,  enlarged  till  they  occupy 
the  entire  screen,  meet  in  a  prolonged  and  colossal  kiss.)  Now 
she  '11  turn  round  and  see  her  first  husband  come  to  life 

again.  U nless  he (The  heads  slowly  dissolve  into  " Tin' 

End").  Oh!  and  nearly  two  hours  before  it  comes  round 
again!  How  sickening!  Can  you  stick  it  as  long  as  that'.1 

Sec.  S.  I  might.  If  we've  chocs  enough  to  last  us  out. 
(Which  fortunately  they  have.)  F.  A. 

BIED    LOBE. 
VI. — THE  SKYLARK. 

OP  all  the  birds  the  fairies  love  the  skylark  much  the  best; 
They  come  with  little  fairy  gifts  to  seek  his  hidden  nest; 
They  praise  his  tiny  slender  feet  and  silken  suit  of  brown 
And  with  their  gentle  hands  they  smooth  his  feathers  softly 

down. 

They  cluster  round  with  glowing  cheeks  and  bright  expect- 
ant eyes, 
Waiting  the  moment  that  shall  bring  the  freedom  of  the 

skies ; 

Waiting  the  double-sweet  delight  that  only  he  can  give 
(Oh,  kings  might  surely  spurn  their  crowns  to  live  as  fairies 

live !). 

To  ride  upon  a  skylark's  back,  between  his  happy  wings, 
To  float  upon  the  edge  of  heaven  and  listen  while  he  sings— 
The  dreams  of  mortals  scarce  can  touch  so  perfected  a  bliss 
And  even  fairies  could  not  know  a  greater  joy  than  this. 

_  K.  F. 

Another  Impending  Apology. 

"  The  defendant  was  very  kind  to  animals —observed  counsel— so  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  why  he  treated  the  plaintiff  in  the  way  lie 
did." — Evening  Neivs. 

"Another  friend  of  mine  spent  a  fortnight  in  Yorkshire,  taking 
pictures  of  famous  scenes  and  striking  things." — Daily  Mail. 

We  understand  that  there  was  no  lack  of  subjects  of  the 
latter  type. 
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V<j«n</  (.'tri  ((o  distinguished  tcritcr). 

VOIli   WRITING." 


"I  J/.IIE   ENJOYED  TALKING   TO   YOU.        YOUB  CONVERSATION    18   SO   UTTERLY   DIFFERENT   FROM 


A  HORSE-MARINE  CHAUFFEUR. 

PHOBABLY  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  useful,  men  in  North 
luissia  is  2nd  Lieut.  Coltart,  of  the 
K.A.S.C.  Motor  Transport.  Do  not  in 
your  haste  suppose  that  his  happiness 
i:uiy  more  than  his  usefulness)  is  derived 
iroin  the  consciousness  of  a  primrose 
stuck,  or  a  hunting  crop  wherewith  to 
on  his  motor  lorries.  Incredible 
us  it  may  seem  to  those  familiar  only 
\\  ith  the  ways  of  the  late  war  in  France, 
we  are  lighting  the  Bolsh  without  the 
aid  of  motor  lorries,  and  the  weather 
would  make  the  haughtiest  sportsman 
iis  stock. 

N.I,  Coltart's  happiness  has  surer 
louudations.  Formerly  a  dashing  caval- 
ryman, he  is  now  mothering  Motor 
Transport  on  the  Dvina  Front.  Into 
iry  concise  statement  of  fact  what 
irld  of  romance  is  compressed  ! 

\"\i  cannot  set  eyes  upon  Coltart 
without  lieing  aware  that  his  soul  is 
-till  a-horsehack ;  you  cannot  make  a 
/all  upon  his  energies  without  realising 
is  spirit  still  answers  to  the  call 
>(  trumpets.  A  nice  taste  in  breeches, 
i  watchful  quix/ical  eye,  dash,  deter- 


mination, elan  in  speech  and  action — 
all  these  prove  that  whatsoever  badge 
he  wears  Coltart  is  still  a  cavalier. 

The  business  of  Motor  Transport  he 
regards  from  the  cavalry  point  of  view. 
His  method  of  treatment  would  invest 
the  dreariest  routine  with  romance,  and 
when  you  realise  that  Motor  Transport 
•here  concerns  itself  with  forest  roads 
like  torrent  beds  and  with  the  immense, 
magnificent  but  deceptive  and  shoaly 
river  you  will  understand  how  circum- 
stance has  played  up  to  him. 

His  cars  are  like  110  others ;  they  are 
never  defeated.  No  forest  track  is  too 
rough  or  long  for  them ;  no  cross- 
country course  too  seVere.  He  looks  to 
them  to  attain  the  cavalry  standard, 
and  by  some  miracle  neither  be  nor  his 
passengers  are  disappointed,  though 
the  latter  are  often  alarmed ;  for  the  cars 
he  puts  at  your  disposal  are  as  good 
and  game  at  torrent  beds  as  over  the 
slicks  ;  they  combine  those  qualities  of 
the  grasshopper,  the  tank  and  the 
avalanche  which  make  a  clever  troop- 
horse  the  perfect  companion  he  is. 

So  much  for  Coltart  on  land  ;  know- 
ing the  country,  I  will  not  call  it  terra 
fir  ma.  Coltart,  immersed  in  the  mari- 


timeor  riparian  side  of  his  work, appears 
outwardly  in  a  totally  different  guise. 
The  riding-breeches  are  exchanged  for 
a  pair  of  dungarees,  the  cavalry  tilt  of 
his  cap  is  changed  for  a  deep-sea  list ; 
his  legs  assume  upon  the  fore-shore  a 
straddle  eloquent  of  heaving  decks,  and 
his  dungarees  receive  from  time  to  time 
a  typical  bo'sun's  hitch.  You  will 
never  catch  Coltart  confusing  his  rules 
and  applying  the  same  adjustment  to 
his  riding-breeches';  his  conversation 
too  is  always  in  keeping  with  his  part. 
To  hear  him  carrying  on  a  discussion 
with  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom 
wants  to  be  transported  somewhere  by 
river  and  the  other  by  road,  is  to  be 
bewildered  as  by  a  triple  personality. 
To  the  one  he  is  a  master-mariner,  to  the 
other  an  arch-chauffeur ;  yet  to  both 
(difficult  as  this  may  seem)  always  the 
bean  sabreur. 

The  sun-baked  and  sandy  fore- shore 
of  this  up-river  village  presents  many 
strange,  amusing,  arresting  and  fascin- 
ating spectacles,  but  nothing  so  worthy 
of  note  as  Coltart— a  longshore  cavalry- 
man, a  deep-sea  chauffeur,  an  am- 
phibious engineer,  for  ever  inspired  by 
the  jingle  of  remembered  spurs. 
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Motlier  (to  Pauline,  who  has  been  fetched  to  go  to  the  nursery) .  "THERE  ABE  LOTS  OP  POOR  CHILDREN  WHO  HAVEN'T  A  NICE  NURSERY 

LIKE  YOURS."- 

Pauline  (suspiciously).  "WHAT  ARE  THEIR  NAMES?" 


DRESS  NOTES  FOR  MEN. 

BY  "  EOSABEL." 

["Hints  to  Men  on  the  Care  of  Their 
Clothes  ' '  is  the  latest  audacity  by  a  woman- 
writer.] 

I  SAW  quite  the  sweetest  little  thing 
in  going-away  lounge  suits  yesterday, 
expressed  in  dust-cart  brown  gaberdine. 
The  coat  had  a  graceful  clinging  mouve- 
ment,  while  ;  the  austere  ligne  of  the 
trouser  was  relieved  by  the  most  rakish 
little  pli  at  the  foot,  turned  up  enough 
to  reveal  a  soupgon  of  a  Vorticist  sock. 
Particularly  did'I  enthuse  over  the  gilet 
which  accompanied  this  creation ;  ifc 
was  of  the  softest  turtle  -  dove  grey, 
caught  sharply  together  with"  buttons 
of  nacre,  the  waist  being  accentuated. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  the  bridegroom  who 
can  include  such  an  up-to-date  garment 
in  his  trousseau. 


•  To  men  with  restricted  means,  who 
cannot  afford  at  present  prices  more 
than  one  suit  a  season,  let  me  offer  a 
suggestion  for  brightening  the  mono- 
tony of  their  attire.  Quite  an  original 
note  can  be  struck  by  the  adoption  of 


socks,  tie  and  handkerchief  of  some 
vibrant  tone.  Tomato-red,  sparrow-egg- 
blue,  or  whisky-yellow— all  have  their 
charm.  The  waistcoat  should  bo  left 
partly  open,  with  just  a  hint  of  in- 
souciance to  display  a  glimpse  of  braces 
carried  out  in  the  chosen  colour  scheme. 
Only  the  merest  glimpse,  of  course,  is 
necessary  to  impart  the  cachet  of  smart- 
ness and  originality. 


Very  charming  are  the  cool-looking 
tennis  suits  which  are  all  the  rage  just 
now,  and  even  the  man  with  the  most 
slender  purse  ought  certainly  to  indulge 
in  oneof  these.  Not  necessarily  in  which 
to  play  tennis,  of  course,  but  because  they 
afford  such  scope  for  originality  in  belts, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  worn 
wound  negligently  round  the  waist  and 
caught  up  in  a  cabochon  at  the  side, 
the  shirt  being  draped  lightly  over  it 
in  graceful  bouffees. 


The  economical  male  can  effect  a 
great  saving  by  adopting  pyjamas  for 
river  wear.  No  colour  scheme  can  be 
too  outre,  for  the  gay  stripes  look  all  the 
more  effective  against  the  restful  green 


background  of  river  scenery.  For  the 
chilly  days  they  can  be  slipped  over  the 
ordinary  suit  without  losing  any  of  j 

their  chic.  

^~^~^^^ 

Sir  HARRY  LAUDEH,  I  hear,  always 
makes  his  own  evening  ties.  Lesser 
lights  might  well  follow  his  example 
and  save  on  what  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  items  in  evening  dress.  Any 
man  who  possesses  ingenuity,  a  glue- 
pot  and  half-a-yard  of  organdi  musliu 
(procurable  at  any  draper's)  can  fashion 
six  ties  for  the  price  of  one. 

Save  your  cigar  bands.  Pasted  on  a 
broad  strip  of  ribbon  they  show  to  great 
advantage  round  a  straw  hat,  the  effect 
being  original  and,  I  might  even  say, 
arresting.  

With  the  passing  of  the  frock-coat 
the  great  problem  is  how  to  adapt  it  to 
the  newer  mode.  Cut  short  at  the 
waist  and  finished  with  the  new  blanket 
stitch  it  presents  the  novel  effect  of  an 
Eton  jacket,  which  imparts  that  "little 
boy"  appearance  so  greatly  desired  by 
men  bordering  on  middle  age. 
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WANTED-A   SHARP   TONIC. 


JOHN  BULL.  "FUNNY  THING  HOW  SLACK  THIS  VICTORY  FEELING  MAKES  YOU.  I'VE 
DONE  NEXT  TO  NOTHING  SINCE  LAST  NOVEMBER.  WONDER  IF  A  SPELL  OF  WORK 
WOULD  CURE  ME." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

ithii/,  August  llth.  —The  Lords 
:  the  unusually  early  hour  of  three 
ind  put  in  six  solid  liours  of  continuous 
,\oi-k.  Lord  SALISBURY  began  to  feel  a 
•el-tain  sympathy  with  the  trade  union- 
>t  standpoint,  and  late  in  the  evening, 

0  (ho  amazement  of  Lord  PEEL,  sup- 

1  a  proposal  to  safeguard  common 
and  from  allotments, on  the  "round  that 
t  might  please  Mr.  SMILLIE. 

further    amendments     to     the 
Vaiisport  Bill,  intended  to  reduce 
lie  autocracy  of  the  Minister-desig- 
Nate  to  a  limited  monarchy,  were 
uissed  on  the  motion  of  Lord  MON- 
•AGU  and  other  Peers.     Lord  LYT- 
<>N,  but  for  whose  persuasive  ad- 
ocacy  Sir  EmcGEDDEs' transports 
;ould  have  been  even  more   em- 
hatically   moderated,  objected  to 
ne  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
the  Treasury  was  wholly  unable 
>  criticize  technical  matters,  such 
s  the  design  of  a  locomotive  or  the 
i-il  ion  of  a  station."     If  his  lord- 
lip  is  correctly  informed  theTreas- 

1  y  must  be  losing  its  nerve.    Be- 
'o  the  War  it  was  never  afraid  to 
itici/e  anything. 

As  the  moment  for  opening  the 
icked  box  approaches,  the  Free 
raders  are  more  than  ever  anxious 
i  get  a  surreptitious  peep  at  its 
intents.  During  Questions  Cap- 
in  WEDGWOOD  BENN  made  so 
iiny  endeavours  to  prise  it  open 
at  the  SPEAKER  had  to  restrain 


Ministers  confessed  that  the  finan- 
il  outlook  was  anything  but  rosy, 
le  production  of  coal  is  barely 
ilf  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  the 
,ily  outgo  of  money  is  almost 
actly  double  the  daily  income. 
fen  Mr.  BONAK  LAW'S  announce- 
jent  that  expenditure  would  be 
idically  cut  down  did  little  to  re- 
iDve  the  settled  gloom  of  the  As- 
uibly.  But  then  Mr.  BALDWIN 
(1  a  happy  thought.  Assuring 
o  House  that  it  should  have  full 


exact  definition  of  what  the  new  word 
really  meant.  They  would  have  liked 
to  know,  too,  why  the  introduction  of 
this  "  carefully  considered  measure  " 
has  been  deferred  to  the  dog-days. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  JONES  declared  that 
the  small  trader  was  to  be  made  a  scape- 
goat for  the  sins  of  bigger  criminals.  Mr. 
CLYNEH  remarked  upon  the  absence  of 
the  FOOD-CONTROLLER'S  name  from  the 
back  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  G.  B.  THOUNE 


Tuesday,  August  l'2th. — No  one  can 
wonder  if  on  this  day  the  Peers  should 
be  inclined  to  grouse.  Lord  CHAPLIN, 
with  his  heart  in  the  Highlands,  could 
not  understand  why  the  House  should  be 
asked  togive  favourableconsideration  to 
a  Bill  reducing  the  hours  worked  in  coal 
mines  from  eight  to  seven,  and  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Justice  SANKEY'S  hope  that 
this  could  be  done  without  raising  the 
price  of  coal  had  already  been  falsified. 


The  Flamingo  (General  SEKLI).  "WAS  THAT  voun 

VOICE    I    HEARD    JUST    NOW    COMPLAINING    ABOUT    MB 
AND   MY  STUNTS  ?  " 

Tlie  John  Bullfinch.  "Ms  COMPLAINING?    NEVER! 

I   WAS    MERELY    WONDERING    HOW   ON    EARTH    YOU  'L 


The  House  was  relieved  to  hear 
that  in  future  the  Government  in- 
tended so  far  as  possible  to  leave 
industrial  disputes  to  settle  them- 
selves. 

Considering  that  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  CLYDE,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, in  refusing  to  sanction  the 
prosecution  of  certain  Air  Force 
contractors,  was  to  be  the  principal 
subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  odd  that  among 
the  Private  Bills  on  the  Order- 
Paper  was  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Order  Confirmation  Bill.  The 
House  gave  a  second  reading  to 
the  Bill,  and,  after  hearing  the 
LORD  ADVOCATE'S  defence — which 
was  so  convincing  that  it  might 
with  advantage  have  been  made 
at  an  earlier  date — confirmed  the 
Clyde  Navigation  in  that  case  also. 

Meanwhile,  General  SEELY  had 
carried  on  a  vigorous  controversy 
with  Sir  F.  BANBUKY  across  the 
benches  over  -the  alleged  extrava- 
gance of  the  Air  Ministry  in  regard 
^51  to  its  motor-cars.  Disclaiming  any 
3T-~-  intention  to  be  unkind  to  his  right 

hon.  friend,  General  SEELY  accused 

=  him  of  having  made  a  ridiculous 
mistake.  "Any  man  with  an  ounce 
of  sense  in  his  bead  "  would  have 
seen  that  £2,700  for  the  upkeep 
of  a  motor-car  was  absurd.  Sir  F. 
BANBURY  thereupon  produced  an 
enormous  bundle  of  shorthand 
notes  showing  that  General  SEELY 


•  ,•         .         .  .  n  i        twenty-five  millions. 1 

poruimues  of  revising  the  Esti- 


he  observed,  "  I  think  we  may 

^unie  that  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR'S 

is  a  unique  event" — and  the  va- 

)urs   were   dispelled   in    a    burst    of 

1  ppy  laughter. 

Rarely  has  a  new  measure  received 

<!  unanimous  buffeting  in  debate 

tin    that    which    was    accorded    to 

t )  Profiteering  Bill.     Sir  AUCKLAND 

<:I>DKS'   defence  of  it   was  more  in- 

(.lious    than    convincing.      Members 

1  uned  politely  to  his  assertion  that 

'  i  mere  introduction  of  the  new  word 

"  larks  an  increase  in  social  conscious- 

but  would   have   preferred   an 


MANAGE   TO   GO   ON   FLIPPING  ABOUT   WHEN  YOUR    had  admitted  that  he  might  have 

WINGS   ARE   CLIPPED  TO   LESS  THAN  HALF."  ma(]e     the     game     mistake    himself. 

[Mr.  CHURCHILL  announced  that  the  Air  Forco     Most  people,  I  am  afraid,  will  think 

'  six'y-six  to    that  the  really  strange  thing,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  general  tendency 


'  "    °  °Ut 


said  that  the  Government  departments 
were  themselves  the  worst  profiteers. 
The  best  that  Sir  E.  HORNE  could  say 
in  reply  to  this  varied  indictment  was 
that  he  would  undertake  to  pick  worse 
holes  in  any  rival  Bill  than  had  been 
picked  in  this  one. 

And  yet  when  it  came  to  the  Division 
Members  were  so  much  afraid  of  being 
ticketed  as  pro-profiteers  that  only  eight 
of  them  were  found  to  vote  against  it, 
and  Sir  WATSON  EUTHEUFOUD,  who  had 
seconded  the  motion  for  the  rejection, 
was  actually  among  the  251  in  the 
Government  Lobby. 


of  war-time  finance,  is  that  it  was 
mistake  at  all. 

Anyhow  it  was  a  comfort  to  learn 
from  Mr.  CHURCHILL  that  the  Air  Force 
Estimates  for  next  year  are  to  be  cut 
down  from  sixty-six  millions  to  twenty- 
five.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  is 
charged  with  effecting  this  reduction, 
and  will  in  future  be  known  as  General 
EE-TBENCHABD. 

Equally  satisfactory,  and  even  more 
surprising,  was  the  announcement  that, 
by  arrangement  with  our  French  allies, 
we  are  winding  up  our  Watch  on  the 
Bhine  so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of 
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October  only  four  or  five  thousand 
British  soldiers  will  be  required  to 
maintain  it. 

Wednesday,  August  \'Mh.  —  Lord 
SOMERLEYTON  stated  that  the  Eeport 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Coal 
Commission  ran  to  1,219  pages  and 
would  lie  published  shortly  in  the  form 
of  a  Blue-book.  Peers  with  depleted 
cellars  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  cheap  fuel. 

K  very  day  for  weeks  past  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  asked  for  the  name  of 
the  new  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  BONAK  LAW  not  long  ago 
explained  the  delay  in  making  the 
appointment  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  looking  for  the  "best  man." 
lie  now  announced,  amid  approving 
cheers,  that  the  Government  had  dis- 
covered him  in  the  person  of  the  late 
Foreign  Minister,  who  has  consented 
for  the  time  being  to  exchange  Fallodon 
for  "  a  little  GRKY  home  in  the  West." 

Although  Mr.  HARDY  FORSTEK  is  one 
of  the  best-dressed  men  in  the  House 
he  is  also  one  of  the  most  modest. 
Members  were  a  little  astonished,  there- 
fore, when  he  invited  their  particular 
attention  to  his  nether  garments.  The 
War  Office  had  been  accused  of  ex- 
travagance in  having  provided  itself 
with  five  million  yards  of  "tartan  for 
trousers."  If  all  the  Scottish  regiments 
were  compelled  to  exchange  the  kilt 
for  the  trews  there  eould  not,  it  was 
argued,  be  any  justification  for  hold- 
ing this  huge  amount.  Mr.  FORSTEK 
explained  that  "tartan  "  was  a  term  of 
art  in  the  tailoring  trade,  referring  to 
material  and  not  to  colour ;  and,  glanc- 
ing down  at  his  own  legs,  immaculately 
draped  as  usual,  he  remarked  that  he 
himself  was  wearing  "tartan"  trousers 
at  that  moment,  though  he  did  not 
propose  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Dis- 
posals Board. 

After  five  years  the  famous  story  of 
the  Eussian  soldiers  in  England  has 
come  true.  At  this  moment  a  thousand 
Russian  officers  are  receiving  military 
training  at  Newmarket.  The  an- 
nouncement greatly  shocked  Captain 
WEDGWOOD  BENN,  who  thought  it  a 
dreadful  thing  that  Eussians  should  be 
trained  to  fight  against  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. But  Mr.  CHURCHILL'S  ex- 
planation, that  the  object  was  to  enable 
them  to  relieve  our  own  officers  and 
men,  satisfied  the  House  as  a  whole. 
It  might  perhaps  be  well  to  warn  Cap- 
tain BENN  not  to  jump  to  erroneous 
conclusions  if  in  the  course  of  their 
stay  some  of  our  visitors  should  be 
found  in  attendance  on  the  Cesarewitch. 

The  eleven  o'clock  rule  was  sus- 
pended despite  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN'S 
apprehensions  that  when  the  "  Who 
Goes  Home  ?  "  was  sounded  Members 


would  find  no  vehicles  to  take  them 
there.  The  Government  kindly  averted 
that  danger  by  keeping  the  House  em- 
ployed until  half  -  past  seven  in  the 
morning. 

Such  private  Members  as  could  keep 
their  eyes  open  strove  hard  to  put  some 
"  ginger  "  into  the  Profiteering  Bill,  but 
without  much  result.  Even  when  they 
insisted,  contrary  to  the  Ministerial 
desire,  on  giving  the  Board  of  Trade 
power  to  fix  maximum  prices  Mr.  BONAK 
LAW  was  careful  to  point  out  that  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  Government  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  power. 

Thursday,  August  1-ith.- — It  was  a 
jaded  House  of  Commons  that  met  this 


SIR   A.   MONO,    FIRST    COMMISSIONER    OF 

WORKS,  SAID  THAT  ONLY  THREE  MUSEUMS 
COULD  NOW  FAIRLY  BE  DESCRIBED  AS  CLOSED. 

afternoon  to  finish  off  the  Profiteering 
Bill,  and  when  Mr.  BRIDGMAN  excused 
himself  from  attempting  to  solve  one 
of  the  fiscal  conundrums  propounded 
to  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  "  not 
been  to  bed,"  the  cheers  that  greeted 
him  were  really  sympathetic. 

The  last  stage  of  the  Bill  was  very 
much  like  its  first.  Hardly  anyone  out- 
side the  Government  had  a  good  word 
to  say  for  it,  yet  no  one  ventured  to 
vote  against  it.  Sir  AUCKLAND  GEDDKS, 
in  accepting  an  amendment  from  Mr, 
TYSON  WILHON  designed  to  strengthen 
the  Government  in  dealing  with  trusts, 
said  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  "mani- 
festo; "  and  that  description  might  be 
applied  to  the  whole  measure.  To  judge 
by  most  of  the  speeches  an  equal  effect 
could  have  been  produced  with  less 
trouble  and  expense  if  a  notice-board 
had  been  erected  in  Whitehall  Gardens 
announcing  that  "Profiteers  will  be 
Prosecuted." 


ANOTHER   YOUNG   CRICKETER'S  TUTOR. 

THERE  has  been  of  late  so  muclj 
writing  about  cricket  that  perhaps  one 
more  authority  may  be  admitted  to  the 
ranks.  The  Times  not  only  has  em- 
barked upon  a  history  of  the  game,  but 
1 1 as  thrown  open  its  columns  to  one 
anonymous  exponent  in  particular  and 
to  all  cricketers  with  memories  in  gen- 
eral. The  identity  of  the  reminisceucer- 
in-chief  has  been  the  principal  topic 
of  conversation  at  Lord's  for  weeks ; 
in  fact  rarely  have  amateurs  of  conjec- 
ture been  offered  such  a  plum ;  while  the 
pastime  of  eonstructingidealelevenshas 
so  caught  on  that  the  gentleman  who 
calls  himself  "Alpha  of  the  Plough" 
in  The  Star  in  his  excitement  trans- 
ferred three  living  heroes  all  untimcU 
to  the  Elysian  Fields.  No  need  then  to 
apologise  for  intruding  the  claims  of  a 
latter-day  Indian  NYREN — MOHUMMI  i> 
ABDULLAH  KHAN — to  a  place  among 
the  authorities. 

MOHUMMUD  ABDULLAH  KHAN 'sCricket 
Guide  was  published  in  Lucknow  in  1891 , 
the  fu\\tit\ebelngCricket  Guide  intt'iiili'ii 
for  the  use  of  Young  Players,  containing 
a  Short  but  Comprehensive  Account  oj 
tfic  Game,  embracing  all  the  important 
Rules  and  Directions  nicely  arranged  in 
due  Succession,  and  his  reason  for  writ- 
ing it  was  largely  the  wish  to  allay  the 
fever  which  cricket  seems  then  to  have 
provoked  in  his  compatriots.  Those 
who  remember  the  sang-froid,  the  com- 
posed mastery,  of  Prince  EAN.IITSINH.U 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  at  any 
rate  in  1891,  cricket  had  a  way  of  rush 
ing  to  the  head  of  young  India.  "Even 
those,"  wrote  MOHUMMUD  ABDULLAH 
KHAN,  "  who  are  very  good  and  noble 
(say,  next-door  to  angels)  turn  so  rasli 
and  inconsiderate  at  certain  moments 
that  their  brains  lose  the  balance  and 
begin  to  take  fallacious  fancies."  More, 
they  "  lx>il  over  with  rage,  pick  up 
quarrels  with  one  another,  and  even 
look  daggers  at  their  own  dearest  friends 
and  darlings,"  the  cause  being  not  only 
the  game  itself,  but  an  ignorance  of  the 
laws  that  should  govern  it  and  t 
and  without  obedience  to  which  "a 
human  body  is  nothing  but  a  solid  pea« 
of  rocky  hill,  that  is  to  say  'cleverness." 
Very  well,  then.  Feeling  as  he  did 
about  it,  MomjMMi'D  ABDULLAH  KHAN 
had  to  write  his  book. 

Practical  as  the  instructions  of  this 
Oriental  teacher  can  be,  it  is  really  de- 
portment that  lies  nearest  his  heart.  H< 
is  as  severe  on  a  want  of  seriousness 
as  upon  loss  of  temper.  Thus,  he  says 
"  The  fielders  must  take  especial  can 
not  to  exchange  jokes  with  one  anothei 
or  try  funny  tricks  that  do  secret!} 
di  vide  their  attention  and  produce  a  hoi1 
rible  defect  in  their  fielding."  Again 
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Shy  Guest  (to  irar profiteer  lto.<it).  "Ea — ISN'T  THAT  MY  BIRD?" 

War  Profiteer.  "YouR  BIRD?    IT'S  MY  BIRD — THEY'RE  ALL  MY  BIRDS.     IN  FACT,  IT'S  MY  MOOR!*' 


icluive  like  gentlemen  after  the  game 

over ;  avoid  clapping  and  laughing  in 

ces  of  the  persons  you  have  defeated." 

tit  there  is  no  harm  in  a  match  being 

oinentarily   interrupted    by  a   touch 

courtesy.     Thus :  "  If  you   are   the 

iptain  of  your  team  and  the  fielders 

the  opposite  party  clap  your  wel- 

me,  you  are  required  simply  to  turn 

raise  your  night  cap  a  little,  and 

is  is  sufficient  to   prove  your  easy 

ni  of  disposition  as  well  as  to  furnish 

e  return  of  their  compliments." 

For  the  most  part  the  directions  are 

und,   even  if   they  may   be  a   little 

•scure  in  statement ;  but  now  and  then 

t'  is  puzzled.     The  game  in  India 

'uive  been  very  animated  if  no 

j>as  crept  into  the  following  note 

•  the  bowler:  "During  one  and  the 

:'ne  over  the  bowler   is  allowed  to 

•  his  ends  as  often  as  he  may 

>ice,  but  cannot  possibly  bowl  two 

<ers  iu  succession."    And  this  reads 

"  The  bowler  is  allowed  to  make 

e  batsman  stand  in  any  direction  lie 

ly  choose  from  the  wicket  he  is  bowl- 

ni."    But  no  fault  can  be  found 

"  The  bowler  must  always  try  to 

).ch  his  ball  in  such  a  style  and  posi- 

i  n  that  its  spring  may  always  rest  on 


the  wickets  to  be  aimed  at.  lie  must 
know  the  proper  rules  of  no  balls  and 
wides&nd" — here  we  are  again! — "must 
never  be  wishing  to  pick  up  any  quarrel 
with  the  umpire  of  the  opposite  party." 

And  so  we  reach  the  umpires,  upon 
whom  the  author  becomes  very  earnest. 
Under  the  frenetic  conditions  to  which 
cricket  could  reduce  his  countrymen,  to 
umpire  was  no  joke.  Indeed  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  advise  his  readers  never  to 
fill  that  position  except  when  the  match 
is  between  teams  personally  unknown 
to  them.  For  to  umpire  among  friends 
is  to  turn  those  friends  to  foes.  "  Take 
special  bare,  my  dear  umpires,  not  to 
call  over  unless  the  ball  has  finally 
settled  in  the  wicket-keeper's  hand,  as 
well  as  avoid  ordering  a  batsman  out 
unless  you  are  appealed  to  by  the  oppo- 
site party  .  .  .  Each  and  every  one  of 
the  umpires  must  avoid  using  insulting 
terms,  or  playing  on  bets  with  any  one 
of  the  fielders  or  persons  in  general,  in 
his  capacity  of  being  an  umpire." 

The  requirements  of  a  perfect  wicket- 
keeper  are  well  set  forth.  After  de- 
scribing his  somewhat  "  stoopirig  con- 
dition" the  mentor  says,  "I  would 
like  this  man-  to  be  of  a  grave  de- 
meanour and  humble  mind,  say  the 


Captain  of  the  Club,  whose  duties  are 
to  guide  the  fielders,  order  the  change  of 
their  places  if  necessary,"  and  "guard 
himself  well  against  the  furious  attacks 
of  the  sweeping  balls."     Here  Mom  M- 
MUD  ABDULLUH  KHAN  is  among  some 
of  the  best  critics,   who  have  always 
held  that  for  the  captain  to  be  wicket- 
keeper  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.   GKEGOU  McGuEcou)  is  an  ideal 
arrangement. 

Point  also  needs  some  special  quali- 
ties, and  with  the  recital  of  these  and 
the    concluding    friendly   warning    we 
may  take  leave  of  the  book  :  "  He  must 
l>e  a  very  smart  and  very  clever  man, 
of  a  quick    sight    and    slender  form." 
("  Slender  form  ?  "    And  yet  one  has 
seen  "  W.G."  doing  not  so  badly  there  !) 
"  His  place  is  in  front  of  the  poppi rig- 
crease,   about    seven    yards   from    the 
striker.   He  must  take  special  care  to 
protect  his  own  person  in  case  whon 
fast  bowling  is  raging  through  the  field. 
Pay  great  attention  to  the  game,  my 
dear  pointer,  or  suppose  yourself  already 
hurt."          ___________ 

A  Dangerous  Trade. 
From  "  Situations  Vacant  "  : — 
"  FISHMONGER. — A  good  all- round  man,  wet, 
dried  and  fried." — Daily  Paper. 
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RIVER-CRAFT. 

"GOLF,  I  think,"  said  James. 

"  Golf  let  it  be,"  said  I. 

"Not  golf  surely,"  said  Mary,  who 
was  helping  us  to  make  up  our  minds. 
"  It 's  too  much  like  trench  routine. 
You  want  something  more  changeful 
and  less  strenuous.  A  gentle  progress 
from  day  to  day." 

"That;  cuts   out  golf   for  William, 
murmured  James  unkindly. 

"I  have  it,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
sparkling  eyes.  "You  mustn't  walk, 
you  haven't  a  motor-car,  you  haven't 


horses- 

"  I  've  got  a  pair  of  field  boots 
James  proudly,  "but  no  spurs. 
I  think  I  must  have  left  them 
sticking  in  the  sides  of  my  last 
charger.  Always  your  reckless 
cavalier  was  I." 

"That  cuts  out  golf  for  James," 
I  put  in,  seeking  revenge.  "  He 
would  want  spurs,  you  know, 
to  scratch  his  drives  out  of 
bunkers." 

"Don't  quarrel,  you  two," 
said  Mary,  "  but  listen  to  me. 
What  about  a  boat  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  about  it?"  asked 
James. 

"  A  nice  boat  or  a  canoe  on  a 
nice  river,  and  you  would  slip 
down  ever  so  softly  to  the  sea. 
As  changeful  as  a  cinema,  but 
not  so  restless.  It 's  not  origi- 
nal, of  course,  but  it's  jolly. 
Watching  the  cows  and  the 
rushes." 

"  Should  we  hire  this — er — 
this  aquatic  vehicle,  or  should 
we  buy  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Whichever  you  like." 

"  How  much  do  they  cost?  " 

"  Twenty-five  shillings  a  foot," 
said  James  with  a  brisk  business- 
like air. 

Feet  be  bio  wed,"  I  objected. 


snid 


"  Not  it,"  said  James,  peering  over 
my  shoulder.  "  Butterbridge's  little  dot 
is  close  beside  the  B." 

"  Song  by  James,"  I  announced  : — 

"  Butterbridge's  little  dot 
Is  close  beside  the  B, 
And  therefore  Butterbridge  is  not 
The  place  for  him  and  me." 

must  be  on  the  river,  though, 
"  said  Mary  pleadingly,  "or  it 


"It 
James, 


wouldn't  be  called  Butterbridge.  The 
place  where  Butter  built  his  bridge,  you 
know." 

"  He  probably  built  it  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  that 's  why  they  called  him 
Butter,"  said  James  obstinately. 

"  Leave  him  to  grouse,"  I  advised 


THE   REACTIONARIES. 


"  And  take  away  the  number  you 
first  thought  of,"  said  James.  "Look 
here — there  's  another  hitch.  When  we 
get  the  boat  to  Shelbury  how  do  we  get 
it  back  again  ?  " 

"  The  ancient  Assyrians,"  I  said, 
"  used  to  take  a  donkey  down  the  river 
Euphrates  on  their  boats,  and  when 
they  got  to  Babylon  and  unloaded  they 
packed  the  boat  up  on  the  donkey  and 
walked  back." 

"That  was  all  right  for  the  ancient 
Assyrians,"  assented  James,  "  but  you 
see  we  've  got  your  shoulder  to  con- 
sider;  otherwise — 

"  I  know  ! "  cried  Mary,  when  we  had 
picked   the   chairs   up  again   and  sat ! 
down.     "  Go  to  Shelbury,  hire 
a  boat  there  and  have  it  taken 
up  to  Butterbridge ;  go  up  tc  ! 
Butterbridge  by  train  and  ther 
row  down." 

"  Not  at  all  a  bad  idea 
Mary,"  I  said. 

"  A  very  good  idea,  indeed,' 
said  James,  who  had  found  a 
railway  time-table  and  was 
studying  it  carefully. 

"  There  's  an  advertisement 
here  of  the  Swan  Hotel  at  Shel- 
bury which  says, '  Boats  for  hire 
on  river  or  sea.'  " 

"  Let's  have  a  look,"  I  said. 
He   was   right.     The   adver- 
tisement also  went  on  to  say, 
"  Excellent  golf-links.    Splendid 
cuisine." 

We  looked  at  each  othei 
guiltily. 

"  Of  course,  if  they  won't  send 
a  boat  up-stream  to  Butter 
bridge — -"  I  began. 

"  Or  lose  their  way  in  the  hin- 
terland looking  for  the  place." 
"  Anyway,  we  can  always — 
"  Quite,"  said  James. 

EVOE. 


'You 


don't  measure  them  by  feet,  my  boy. 
You '  ve  forgotten  your  arithmetic  tables. 
It 's  beams,  I  think.  Two  beams  make 
one  baft,  four  bafts  one  binnacle." 

"  Never  mind  the  prices,"  said  Mary, 
"  we  can  think  about  that  afterwards. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  find  a  nice  river." 

We  opened  a  map. 

"  What 's  that  light-blue  piece  right 
in  the  middle  of  England?"  asked 
James.  "  It 's  a  lake  surely.  We  might 
row  up  and  down  on  that." 

"It  says  Staffordshire,"  said  Mary, 
examining  it. 

"  Probably  the  mines  are  flooded,"  I 
explained.  "  Hallo,  I  've  found  a  river. 
It  jazzes  a  good  deal,  but  it  worries  into 
the  sea  all  right  at  Shelbury;  and  there's 
a  place  called  Butterbridge  on  it,  about 
half-way  up." 


her.  "  Do  you  know,  Mary,  I  'm  rather 
beginning  to  like  your  idea?  James 
shall  do  most  of  the  rowing,  and  wear 
his  field-boots  all  the  time,  and  when 
we  go  ashore  he  shall  put  on  the 
rowlocks  instead  of  spurs. 

"  By  the  way,  what 's  the  ifame  of 
this  old  river?  It  doesn't  seem  to  say 
on  the  map." 

"  They  '11  probably  tell  you  that  at 
Butterbridge,"  she  suggested. 

"If  they've  ever  heard  o£  it  there," 
put  in  James.  "  How  thick  is  your 
rivulet,  anyway  ?  I  'm  beginning  to 
think  old  Butter " 

"I  know  how  to  measure  the  breadth 
of  a  stream,"  I  interrupted  hastily. 
"  You  take  a  point  on  the  further  side 
and  then  a  point  on  the  near  side,  then 
you  put  a  stick  in  the  ground  and  walk 
forty  yards  and  put  another  stick 
in " 


"GOVERNMENT    LINEN." 

BARGAIN-HUNTING,  as  a  rule,  does  nol 
interest  Henry;  but  as  I  read  the  ad- 
vertisement; of  Government  Linen  daj 
after  day  in  the  papers  I  felt  that  sorm 
effort  was  required  of  me. 

"  Think  of  it,  dear,"  I  said  ;  "  everj 
bit  of  the  yarn  '  Government  tested. 
Can't  you  imagine  a  tug-of-war  in  th< 
House  testing  the  yarn  ?  "  I  added. 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  Henry,  "  liov 
that  could  be  properly  done  without  at 
Opposition.  I  should  have  my  doubti 
about  Coalition  linen." 

Nevertheless  he  was  so  improsset 
that  he  said  I  could  get  as  much  as  . 
liked. 

The  conquest  was  so  sudden  am 
complete  that  I  felt  rather  lonely 
Imagine  finding  yourself  suddenly  con 
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"DIRECT    ACTION." 

Youthful  Chorus.  "WE  SHAN'T  BEING  IT  BACK,  AUNTIE,  TILL  YOU  PBOMISE  us  CBEAM  FOB  TEA." 


onted  with  five  million  yards  o£  linen 

•ild  to  help  yourself.    I  didn't  like 

a  bit.     So  I  said,  "  How  about  an 

^lily-five  yard  piece?     It  will  come 

useful  some  day." 

"  By  all  means'"  replied  Henry ;  "  it 
m't  make  much  difference  to  me,  for 
>ball  probably  be  in  heaven." 
When  ho  talks  like  that  I  have  to  be 
:n,  so  I  said  threateningly,  "  Now  I 
:n't  buy  any  at  all." 
"Oh,  yes,  do,"  he  said;  "I  under- 
uid  they  wear  it  there." 
'  Not    unbleached,"    I    said    in    a 
ocked  voice. 

1  went  to  our  big  draper's  and  was 

"lutoly   thrilled.      Scarcely    had    I 

od  the  word  "linen"  when  the 

unagor,  the  shop-walker  and  several 

Mstunts  all  rushed  at  me,   beaming 

•i.  jubilant  welcome  that  I  was  on 

'int  of  shaking  hands  with  them. 

;ill  talked  at  once  and  showered 

1  Herns  on  me,  and  referred  to  books 

:  '1  to  one  another,  and  contradicted 

"ther  till  my  brain  was  whirling 

i  aeroplane  propeller.     The  rnan- 

«p  would   say  confidentially  in   my 

f  at  short  intervals,  "  I  don't  mind 

tling  you,  Madam,"  etc.,  etc. 


And  in  the  middle  of  this  I  suddenly 
saw  over  my  shoulder  Mrs.  Carruthers 
waiting  to  be  served,  her  face  wearing  an 
expression  of  wondering  pity.  She  is  one 
of  those  maddeningly  capable  women 
who  never  know  an  irresponsible  mo- 
ment. She  is  on  a  dozen  committees 
and  is  a  guardian,  and  whenever  you 
go  to  see  her  she  has  to  rush  off,  with 
her  hands  full  of  minutes,  to  a  meeting 
of  some  sort. 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  I  didn't  see  you  be- 
fore ;  I — I  am  buying  some  of  this 
Government  linen." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Carruthers. 

"I  thought  it  such  a  bargain,"  I 
said ;  "  it  will  do  for  almost  anything. 
It  would  make  nice  curtains." 

"  You  won't  like  it  for  curtains,"  she 
said.  "  They  'd  crumple  directly." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  I  replied  ;  "  1 
don't  want  any  curtains  and  shan't  for 
years  and  years.  But,"  I  added,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  confused,  "  the 
advertisement  mentioned  dozens  of 
things  it  could  be  used  for — blinds, 
chair  -  covers,  billiard  -  rooms,  loose- 
boxes,  cricket,  football,  tennis  and  golf 
pavilions,  cow-houses,  poultry  houses, 
coal  and  wood  sheds." 


"  Aren't  you  thinking  of  army  huts?  " 
she  interrupted. 

"  So  I  was,"  I  exclaimed,  my  brain 
suddenly  clearing;  "but" — intelligently 
— "  it  would  do  for  children's  frocks. 
That  wasn't  in  the  army  huts  adver- 
tisement, was  it  ?  " 

"  You  '11  find  it  most  extravagant 
wearforchildren," shesaid.  "I  wouldn't 
advise  you  to  use  it  for  that  unless  you 
can  give  them  a  clean  one  every  other 
day." 

"  I  haven't  any  children,"  I  said 
sweetly,  "  but  I  could  use  it  for  a  tent. 
Eighty-five  yards  should  be  enough  for 
a  marquee,  I  think,  and  possibly  a  few 
tea-cosies,  which  I  badly  want.  Good 
bye."  And  I  left  her  staring  blankly 
after  me. 

But  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I 
haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  I  shall 
do  with  that  linen  or  why  I  bought  it, 
except  that  it  has  become  a  habit  with 
me,  since  the  days  of  Government  tea 
and  Government  cheese,  War  Bonds 
and  Loans,  to  support  the  Government. 
I  would  even  buy  an  army  hut  for  use 
as  a  Government  coal  and  wood  shed, 
as  advertised — if  I  could  buy  Govern- 
ment coal  to  put  in  it. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  IN 

CLUBLAND. 
THE  future  of  London  Clubs  is  already 
seriously  exercising  the  minds  of  our 
instructors  in  the  daily  Press,  one  p 
whom  has  uttered  a  weighty  plea  in 
favour  of  concentration  and  amalgama 
tion  as  the  only  way  to  meet  the  econo 
inic  and  social  difficulties  of  the  situa 
tion.  But,  as  so  often  happens,  specific 
suggestions  are  lacking.  A  great  oppor- 
tunity is  at  hand  for  promoting  socia 
fellowship,  if  only  it  is  resolutely  and 
fearlessly  grasped. 

To  be  more  precise,  there  are  anumbei 
of "  West  End  Clubs,"  seldom  mentioned 
by  name,  which  are  constantly  being 
raided.  Excitement,  as  another:  of  oiu 
public  instructors  has  recently  informec 
us,  is  an  essential  and  healthy  elemenl 
in  life.  Why  should  these  Clubs  have 
a  monopoly  of  these  stimulating  ex- 
periences ?  One  of  the  first  needs  01 
Club  reconstruction  is  the  fraternisation 
of  the  dull  and  decorous  clubmen  oi 
Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  with  their  more 
vivacious  and  enterprising  brethren  ol 
Soho. 

There  is  one  very  select  Club,  of 
which  it  was  once  said  that  it  was  like 
a  duke's  mansion  with  the  duke  lying 
dead  upstairs.  Such  an  atmosphere  can 
only  tend  to  perpetuate  that  unfortunate 
class  feeling  which  Mr.  SMILLIE  and 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  are  so  heroically  labour- 
ing to  remove.  The  notion  that  a  Club 
should  be  a  sanctuary  is  little  short 
of  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
majority  and  a  survival  of  the  old  ex- 
cbjsiveness,  which  the  new  and  en- 
lightened distribution  of  honours  has 
happily  done  so  much  to  break  down. 

Arrangements  for  sound-proof  dormi- 
tories are  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
general  brightening  of  Club  life.  How 
clamant  the  demand  is  for  this  spiritual 
quiescence  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  at  none  of  the  old  Clubs  are 
any  meals  accompanied  by  music.  Un- 
less we  are  greatly  mistaken  there  is 
not  a  single  gramophone  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  where  an  archbishop  is  credibly 
reported  to  have  recently  asked  an  emi- 
nent doctor  whether  syncopation  was 
the  same  as  syncope  !  The  roof -garden 
at  the  Petroleum,  begun  in  1914  and 
interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
still  remains  incomplete,  a  tragic  monu- 
ment of  thwarted  but  noble  enterprise. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  plans  of  the  new 
International  Ballet  Club  contain  no 
provision  for  a  swimming-bath. 

On  the  negative  side  perhaps  the  most 
imperative  need  is  that  of  dealing  faith- 
fully yet  humanely  with  Club  bores. 
Many  schemes  have  been  put  forward, 
but  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  is 


the  system  of  probationary  selection  foi 
two  or  possibly  three  years,  after  whicl 
every  member  will  have  to  come  up  foi 
a  confirmatory  ballot,  those  who  are 
rejected  becoming  ipso  facto  honorary 
members  of  the  United  Bronchitic  Club 
or  the  Pulmouarium,  as  it  is  proposes 
to  name  this  great  residual  institution 
But  even  before  the  probationary  perioc 
has  expired  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Committee  of  any  Club  should  take 
powers  to  deport  any  member  who  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  uses  the 
phrase,  "What  are  we  coming  to?' 
more  than  twelve  times. 


THE    WRAPPER, 

HE  was  a  perfectly  good  novelist 
not  quite  good  enough  to  be  kept  undei 
glass  in  a  uniform  edition  and  not  quite 
bad  enough  to  be  a  "  Best  Seller." 

His  next  book,  which  was  to  bo  hib 
masterpiece,  was  practically  finished 
when  he  met  her. 

She  was  the  prettiest  possible  young 
artist.  Red  bobbed  hair  and  just  eigh- 
teen. So,  when  she  mentioned  hei 
wish  to  paint  a  picture  as  a  frontispiece 
or  "wrapper"  for  his  book,  he  was 
delighted. 

"I've  got  something  now,"  she  said, 
'that  might  perhaps " 

"  Please  let  me  see  it." 

It  was  perfect !  Just  right!  Only — 
bis  heroine  had  bright  red  hair  and  lay 
a  good  deal  on  purple  cushions.  The 
girl  in  the  picture  was  a  brunette. 

"  Never  mind, "he said,  consoling  her, 
I  '11  have  it  all  the  same.      It  will 
reproduce  beautifully." 

"But " 

He  explained  to  her — for  she  was, 
ike  very  many  young  people,  rather 
old-fashioned — that  neither  the  title  of 
a  book  nor  its  wrapper  need  have  any- 
ihing  to  do  with  the  story;  that  a 
Dortrait  should  be  like  the  artist,  not 
ihe  sitter,  and  other  obvious  facts. 

He  also  told  her  that  the  picture 
would  make  the  novel  a  success;  but 
t  was  clear  that  she  was  still  troubled 
jy  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  kind 
of  illustration,  the  kind  that  bore  some 
relation  to  its  subject,  so,  when  she 
jad  gone,  he  determined  to  alter  the 
solouring  of  his  heroine  to  suit  the 
picture. 

He  soon  found  out  that  hair-dyeing 
s  not  the  simple  business  he  thought 
t,  and  that  the  transformation  of  his 
londe  into  a  brunette  compelled  him 
also  to  change  not  only  the  colour  of 
he  cushions  and  other  accessories,  but 
he  style  of  her  character,  and  indeed 
e-write  much  of  the  dialogue  and  what 
here  was  of  a  plot.  Even  the  hero  had 
o  be  touched  up,  so  as  to  be  brought 
nto  harmony  or  else  contrast. 


The  job  took  several  weeks. 

But  he  did  it.  He  wanted  to  giv 
her  a  pleasant  surprise. 

"I  've  been  working  frightfully  liar 
too,"  she  murmured,  when  he  calle. 
at  last. 

"  Good.  Let 's  have  another  look  a 
the  picture." 

She  turned  the  canvas.  The  heroin 
had  suffered  a  hair-change.  Herche\ 
elure  was  now  bright  red. 

He  hadn't  the  heart  to  ask  her  ti 
undo  her  work,  nor  the  energy  to  re 
store  in  the  novel  the  original  colouriii' 
of  his  heroine  ;  so  he  let  thin»s  lj(; 
and  the  book  appeared  with  red  hai 
on  the  outside  and  black  within.  Afte 
all,  this  often  happens  in  real  life. 

The  combination  made  a  great  hi 
and  they  married  on  the  proceeds. 


"NEW   WORLDS  FOR  OLD." 

IN  my  youth,  when  impressions  \vei 

chronic, 

I  recall  my  deep  joy  as  I  heard 

Of  a  State  which  was  purely  platonic, 

Where  no  wickedness  ever  occurred 

Of  its  truth  long  I  n  ursed  the  convictioi 

Till,  alas !  when  but  half  through  n> 

teens 

I  pronounced  poor  Atlantis  a  fiction 
To  tell  the  Marines. 

Still  inclined,  in  a  way,  to  myopia 
And  the  cult  of  fantastical  lore, 
I  next  read  of  a  world  termed  Utopia, 
And  daily  kept  shouting  for  MORE  ; 
But  its  roseate  hues  changed  to  yellow 
And  I  turned,  like  the  Hun  from  th 

Marne, 

To  find  it  as  false  as  its  fellow 
And  simply  a  yarn. 

Now  'tis  said  that  our  own  little  plane 
New-born  from  the  wreck  of  the  ol< 
And  the  ruins  of  madmen  who  ran  it, 
Will  produce  a  fresh  Era  of  Gold ; 
Yet  I  mean  to  withhold  my  laudation; 
I  shall  wait  till  it 's  not  quite  so  nev 
Lest  it  prove,  like  these  storied  ere, 
tions, 

A  fairy-tale  too. 


"For  the  many  thousands  of  girls  of  a 
ages,  descriptions,  and  sizes  who  find,  wh< 
;heir  yearly  holiday  comes  round,  that  tin 
lave  no  place  to  go,  the  Y.M.C.A.  holida 
camps  are  not  only  a  blessing  but  a  real  Par; 
dise  on  earth."—  Evening  Paper, 

Possibly  ;  but  what  does  the  Y.W.CJ 
say  about  it  ? 

"  Month  by  month  the  time  is  to  be  pas.-< 
way  until  the  nation  that  plunged  the  worl 
nto  a  war  which  has — well  the  results  are  we 
;nowu — shall  come  out  of  her  enforced 
nent  on  an  equality  with  you  who  read  tho 
ines,  and  with  we  who  write.  We  have  writte 
he  last  sentence  advisedly." 

Bangalore  Daily  Post. 

A7e  had  hoped  it  was  an  accident. 
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THE    SWUNG    FLOOR. 

Blnks  (at  last  torn /row  tlte  refreshment-room,  iclierc  lie  IMS  spent  the  first  jive  dances').  "AM  I,  OB  DOES  IT?" 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

A  i'K'  VI,I\R  interest  attaches  itself  now  to  the  work  of 
WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN,  since  the  death  of  the  writer  has 
ovecl  it  definitely  into  that  past  to  which,  even  at  the 
time  of  its  production,  it   seemed  always  so  strangely  to 
belong.    It  is  odd  also,  in  view  of  the  inevitable  comparison 
vitli  CHARLES  DICKENS,  to  find  that  both  have  left  their 
nilinished  mysteries.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  patience 
f  those  who  dislike  the  unsolved  problem,  that  of  The  Old 
i house  (HEINEMANN)  is  shrouded  by  no  such  obscurity 
is  the  fate  of  Edwin  Drood.     I  am  afraid  I  must  add  that, 
ven  had  this  been  so,  and  the  fate  of  Dr.  Cartcret  never 
•i  disclosed,  it  is  improbable  that  any  specially  poignant 
uriosity  would  have  been  excited.     The  fact  is  (to  be  done 
•vith  carping)  that  here  is  a  tale  showing  the  DE  MORGAN 
Hod  at  its  best,  or  worst,  according  to  the  taste  and 
' •}•  of  the  individual.    Dr.  Cartcret  disappears  in  Chapter 
Three,  when  surveying  the  old  house  of  the  title  as  a  pro- 
spective residence  for  his  nephew,  about  to  be  married;  the 
•icpliew,  his  engagement  broken  off,  falls  gradually  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  his  friend.    Behold  all !    And  for  live  hun- 
.Ired  and  lifty-oild  pages  a  number  of  natural,  credible  and 
I'ery  talkative  persons  discuss  these  two  subjects  in  that 
lapha/anl  manner  from  which  Mr.  DE  MORGAN'S  countless 
uliuirers  derive  so  much  pleasure.     As  for  the  actual  mys- 
1  TV,  that,  as  I  say,  is  no  great  matter;  indeed,  when  ex- 
Gained  by  Mrs.  DE  MORGAN,  in  an  interesting  note  upon 
husband's  literary  manner,  it  may  seem  to  have  been 
h  ado  about  rather  little.   One  sees  however  possibilities 


for  unwritten  scenes  that  would  have  heightened  its  effect. 
Because  those  scenes  can  never  now  be  written,  The  Old 
Madhouse  is  assured  of  a  warm  welcome  as  the  last  of  a 
series  that  has  made  its  definite  mark  upon  English  fiction. 

The  Graven  Image  (HoooER  AND  STOUGHTON)  is  precisely 
one  of  those  books  whose  virtues  cannot  be  concentrated 
into  a  sparkling  paragraph.  Eminently  a  sound  tale,  dealing 
with  a  large  number  of  characters,  all  well  and  truly  drawn, 
who  never  do  anything  that  real  persons  would  not  do  in 
similar  circumstances — what  can  one  say  of  such  a  story 
except  detail  the  plot,  which  would  take  too  long,  or  record 
a  curt  mark  of  approval,  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  the  prospec- 
tive reader?  However,  media  tutissimus  ibo,  and  content 
myself  with  giving  you  some  kind  of  epitome  of  Mr.  DAVID 
LYALL'S  scheme.  I  will  reveal  at  once  what  took  me  some 
little  intelligence  to  detect,  that  the  Graven  Image  of  the  title 
=  the  Golden  Calf  =  an  over-strong  appreciation  of  money. 
Hence  an  interest  distinctly  topical.  The  root  of  all  evil  is 
shown  worshipped,  or  in  some  cases  spurned,  by  the  various 
members  of  the  liaicdon  family  ;  by  Oliver,  the  father,  who 
spent  his  life  contemplating  it,  and  hardened  in  the  process ; 
by  Marjorie,  his  second  wife  and  stepmother  of  his  children 
(a  charmingly  drawn  character,  who  slips  too  soon  into  the 
back-ground),  and  by  the  second  generation  in  their  own 
commercial  or  matrimonial  adventures.  Of  these  younger 
folk  I  myself  best  liked  Jiid ij  (an  unusual  girl,  if  only  because 
she  used  the  word  camouflage  with  familiarity  in  the  Spring 
of  1914— one  clearly  who  might  be  called  in  advance  of 
her  time).  Judy,  after  some  inclination  towards  the  Image, 
in  the  person  of  an  elderly  but  affluent  suitor  stolen  from 
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the  more  appropriate  Bertha,  repented,  and  chose  love  in  a 
cottage  with  a  mate  of  her  own  years.  The  author  says  it 
was  his  '  young  beauty  '  that  influenced  her,  a  view  that  the 
wrapper-artist  sternly  discourages.  Mr.  LYALL'S  hunch  of 
life— it  is  rather  too  substantial  to  be  considered  a  slice— if 
devoid  of  sensational  plums,  provides  fare  at  least  nourish- 
ing and  digestible. 

'  Admirers  of  Mrs.  MAUD  DIVER'S  Strange  Roads  will  please 
note  that  the  end  of  the  War  and  the  Peace  Conference 
find  their  friends  of  that  book  still,  with  some  exceptions, 
intact,  after  having  borne  themselves  during  these  last  few 
years  much  as  might  have  been  expected  of  them.  Their 
history,  as  related  in  this  second  instalment,  is  all  mixed  up 
with  that  of  Europe,  and  is  called  The  Strong  Hours  (CON- 
STABLE) ;  but  really  and  truly  the  authoress  is  not  nearly  so 
strenuous  as,  judging  from  the  title,  she  seems  to  think, 
being  much  more  apt  at  character-sketching  than  the  thrills 
of  battle.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  because  readers  who  have 
not  met  Derek  Blount  and  the  rest  before  may  yet  be  suffi- 
ciently intrigued  in  them  for  their  own  sake,  rather  than 
for  that  of  their  earlier  doings.  They  still  retain  the  habit 
of  not  taking  their  excite- 
ment quite  seriously ;  their 
experience,  for  instance,  be- 
ing mainly  remarkable  for 
opportune  returns  to  that 
exactly  right  hospital  where 
a  hero  may  find  the  exactly 
right  nurse  waiting  to  help 
continue  the  story  on  lines 
which  suggest  armistices 
already  signed.  Certainly 
there  is  a  creepy  German — 
one  of  the  sort  with  a  hid- 
den hand  up  his  sleeve — 
whom  the  writer  is  sure 
should  have  been  interned. 
It  would  appear  she  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  prove  any- 
thing worse  against  him 
than  a  desire  to  dominate 
War  -  hospital  subscription 
lists ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  all  the  same  that  his  character,  like  his  accent,  is  of 
the  worst.  No  doubt  he  is  again  by  now  busily  plotting 
this  country's  downfall  in  that  next  war  to  which  the  writer 
seems  to  look  forward  not  too  unhopefully.  She  can  be 
trusted,  one  is  confident,  to  provide  men  and  women,  like 
Derek  and  his  sweetheart,  well  able  to  check  his  vague 
nefariousness  by  tireless,  if  again  rather  vague,  vigilance, 
making  love  much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  intervals. 

Given  a  cruel,  ruthless,  mysterious  land  like  India— and 
I  feel  convinced  that  India  is  (a)  cruel,  (b)  ruthless  and 
(c)  mysterious  because  Miss  ETHEL  M.  DELL  tells  me  so  at 
least  in  every  twenty  pages ;  given  also  the  lean,  sunburnt, 
masterful  kind  of  man  with  burning  eyes  who  "  crushes  " 
the  heroine  to  him,  and  is  able  to  make  up  like  a  mendicant 
fakir ;  given  such  a  setting  and  such  a  man  and  many  things 
are  likely  to  happen.  They  do.  Everard  Monck—the  lean 
man— discovers  that  Richard  Dacre,  married  to  the  girl 
whom  Everard  also  loves  with  a  love  that  "  burns  and  will 
never  go  out,"  has  a  wife  in  England.  Attired  in  his  native 
get-up  he  follows  Dacre  and  persuades  him  with  a  revolver 
to  disappear.  Then  he  marries  Stella.  Then  it  is  discovered 
that  Dacre' s  former  wife  was  dead  before  he  married  Stella. 
Then  Everard  is  suspected  of  having  murdered  Dacre.  Then 
-but  why  continue?  If  you  are  susceptible  to  Oriental 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ILLUSTRATED. 

"IMPORTANT  POSITION  IN  THE  CITY  NOW  OPEN.  SMALL  SALARY. 
FlRE,  LIGHT  AND  BUNGALOW  RESIDENCE  FREE.  REPLY  '  JOY  '  78602. 
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[The  above  simple  twenty-word  ad.,  written  by  an  undergraduate  of 
the  Hoart-to-Heart  Advertisement  College,  procured  upwards  of  one 
million  replies.] 


thrills  and  do  not  mind  being  dazzled,  you  can  hold  your 
breath  right  through  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  (HUTCHINSOX) 
from  start  to  finish.     There  are  some  murders,  an  Indian 
rising — and  oh,  a  pet  mongoose!     I  almost  forgot  the  pel  - 
mongoose.      He  fights  with  a  snake  and  is  subsequently  ' 
killed  by  a  heavy  bronze  paper-weight  which  a  lady  hurls  ! 
at  him  in  a  fit  of  temper.     But  true  love  burns  true  to  the 
end.     Dacre  is  disposed  of ;  Everard  and  Stella  are  happy,  ' 
and  Netta,  the  owner  of  the  pet  mongoose,  has  a  pet  111011-  , 
gosling  to  play  with.     The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  is  a  very  i 
exciting  book. 

Fields  of  Victory  (HUTCHINSON)  consists  of  letters  written 
by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD  for  the  purpose  of  riveting  atten- 
tion upon  the  decisive  part  played  by  the  British  Armies 
in  the  concluding  stages  of  the  War.  It  is  an  opportunity 
which  she  has  grasped  with  both  hands.  From  one  cause 
or  another  the  magnificent  work  performed  by  British 
troops  during  last  autumn  has  not  been  duly  realized,  and 
it  was  time  that  this  defect  should  be  remedied  and  the 
truth  brought  home  to  people  who  from  constitutional 
disinclination  do  not  read  despatches.  The  task  was  not 

an  easy  one,  and  Mrs.  WARD 
apologises  for  her  audacity 
in  undertaking  it.  Happily, 
however,  her  apology  is  un- 
necessary, because  she  ap- 
proached the  work  in  a  pro- 
per spirit  and  has  carried 
it  through  with  a  finely 
balanced  judgment.  Her 
book  is  at  once  an  incon- 
testable proof  of  British 
valour  and  a  great  tribute 
to  the  bravery  of  our  Allies. 
Illustrations,  a  coloured 
map  and  a  statistical  chart 
are  included  in  this  volume, 
and,  much  as  I  hate  statis- 
tics, I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
this  chart  simply  bristles 
with  interesting  informa- 
tion. The  various  authori- 
ties (French,  American  and 
British)  who  placed  themselves  at  Mrs.  WARD'S  disposal, 
and  thus  added  enormously  to  the  value  of  these  letters,  will 
please  regard  themselves  as  embraced  in  my  vote  of  thanks. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  solemn  ex-cathedra  verdict, 
"  We  are  not  amused,"  ever  proved  anything  more  than 
that  the  sense  of  humour  of  the  one  pronouncing  it  might 
be  defective.  So  I  hesitate  to  make  much  of  the  fact  that 
I  found  A  Sailor's  Home  (HEINEMANN),  a  book  of  stories 
mainly  humorous  in  intention,  by  "  EICHABD  DEHAN," 
rather  a  gloomy  affair.  Its  vigorous  author  seems  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  she  can  make  jokes  by  sheer 
force,  and  I  am  led  to  wonder  whether  she  takes  enough 
trouble  to  make  her  always  bizarre  situations  reasonably 
plausible,  or  if  she  ever  crosses  out  anything  once  set  down. 
I  also  find  her  obscure,  and,  turning  back,  as  a  conscientious 
reviewer  needs  must,  to  elucidate  this  or  that  mystery,  find 
that  there 's  nothing  much  in  it.  "  The  Eector's  Duty,"  in 
which  a  sporting  ne'er-do-well  takes  the  place  of  his  parson 
brother  for  a  hectic  week  or  so,  is  the  best  of  a  disconcerting 
bunch.  But  even  that  is  marred  by  senseless  exaggeration, 
such  as  the  description  of  a  man  getting  back  to  bed  in  a 
strange  room  "  after  having  firmly  wedged  the  burner  of  the 
gas-bracket  in  the  socket  of  his  left  eye."  The  kingdom  of 
humour  surely  suffereth  not  such  violence. 
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other  day.  This  disposes  of  the  report 
that  the  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EX- 
CHEQUER had  been  seen  slinking  into 
a  pawnbroker's  with  the  timepiece 

under  his  coat. '    ...  ... 

"V" 

Associated  boot-manufacturing  trades 
have  decided  to  distribute  boots  with 
the  price  stamped  on  the  soles.  It  is 
feared  that  this  will  add  a  new  terror 
to  the  publicity  of  the  Marriage  Service. 

Six  cents  was  the  amount  of-damages 
awarded  by  a  jury  to  Mr.  HENUY  FORD, 
for  libel.  It  is -reported  that  the  plain- 
tiff has  decided  to  construct  for  himself 
a  new  car  with  the  money. 
...  .  * ,  * 

America  proposes  spending  one  mil- 
lion pounds  in  fighting  the  Spanish 
influenza  germ.  Anti  -  prohibitionists 
declare  that  since  the  introduction  of 


CHARIVARIA. 

\\'K  understand  that  an  interesting 
law  case  may  be  hoard  in  London  early 
next  month.  It  appears  that  a  gentle- 
man who  started  a  trunk-call  eight 
months  ago  has  just  died  without  in- 
cluding it  in  his  will,  with  the  result 
that  several  of  his  relations  are  claim- 
ing the  right  to  use  it  as  soon  as  it 
gets  through.  ,.  : 

-I-  ' 

In  view   of   the   telephone's   delays 

!  people  should,  when   calling   the   fire 

brigade,  use  a  postcard,  marking  the 

top  left-hand  corner  of  the  address  side 

with  the  word  "  Urgent." 

sk 

A  prisoner  who,  several  weeks  ago; 
escaped  from  gaol,  was  re-arrested  last 
week  whilst  masquerading  as  a  captain 
in  the  Royal  Air  Force.  The  fact  that 
lie  had  only  one  variety  of 
uniform  in  his  possession 
Appears  to  have  aroused 
.•ion  which  led  to  his 
capture.  .;.  * 

There  is  no  sort  of  con- 
trol over  the  kind  of  eggs 
a  hen  shall  lay,  says  The 
Monthly  Post.  It  is  rather 
pathetic  to  see  our  contem- 
porary admitting  defeat. 

V 

The    PREMIER    in    his 
speech  made  no  re- 
i'o  to  the  policy  out- 
iued   for    him    by    Lord 
KKMERE.     It   is   ex- 
'c'd  therefore  that  Mr.  ._ 
i)  GEORGE   will   have  to  get  the 
ry  out  of  the  present  hole  single- 
landed.  #  ... 

* 

i   "During  the  recent  Session,"  says  a 

inporary,  "  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN 

spoke  ninety  times  on  sixty  subjects." 

pears  that  on  the  odd  thirty  occa- 

ions  he  just  spoke. 

The  German  Government  has  set  up 
Committee  to  ascertain  what  lost  the 
Var.     And  only  the  other   day   they 
i'ero  calling  it  the  All-Highest  ! 

Charged   at  Aldershot  with  theft  a 

'uirwoiiian  was  stated  to  he  the  pos- 

'i'  of  a  banking  account.     Labour 

'it  being  represented  on  this  Bench, 

second  charge  was  not  pressed. 

There  is  no  Publicity  Bureau  at  Scot- 
Yard,  the  HOME  SECRETARY  states. 
I'iminals   must    air    their   grievances 
irough  the  Press  in  the  usual  way.  • 


BEEN  FLOODING  THE  PISTILLERIES  TOO,  HAVE  THEY?" 


A  lady  advertises  in  a  morning  paper 
for  an  elephant.  It  appears  that  her 
last  one,  named  Fido,  was  run  over  by 
a  motor-cyclist. 

At  one  time  a  prominent  merchant, 
a  North  of  England  man,  aged  eighty 
years,  has  just  been  admitted  to  a  work- 
house. Influence  again,  we  suppose. 

A  large  antique  crown  covered  with 
jewels,  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  lias  been  stolen 
from,  a  safe  in  the  South  of  England. 
Any  reader  who  meets  in  the  street  a 
man  with  a  criminal  face  •wearing  such 
a  crown  in  a  suspicious  manner  should 
at  once  give  information  to  the  nearest 
police-station.  .,.  ... 
'*  " 

"  What  can  I  do,"  asks  "  SMALL- 
HOLDER," to  keep  the  birds  from  des- 
troying my  plums,  apples 
and  pears  ?  "•  The  best 
way  is  to  sell  the  orchard 
when  they  are  asleep.  The 
simple  creatures  will  go 
on  destroying  someone 
else's  plums,  apples  and 
pears  without  discovering 
the  deception  that  has 
been  practised  upon  them. 

V 

The  strangely  courteous 
behaviour  of  the  shark 
which  suddenly  appeared 
among  some  women  who 
were  bathing  at  Barn- 
staple  is  now  explained.  It 
was  a  man-eating  shark. 


y   disabled   soldiers    training  to 
'  watchmakers  visited  Big  Ben  the 


a  certain  measure  several  of  these  germs 
have  ofifered  to  go  quietly. 

::•-  * 

A  Parisian  doctor  declares  that  lazi- 
ness is  a  germ  disease.  Fears  are  en- 
tertained that  the  misguided  zeal  of 
medical  science  may  be  tempted  to 
probe  for  a  cure.  ,,.  ,.. 
""V" 

"  It  is  healthier  to  bo  cremated,"  says 
Mr.  PASFIELD,  of  Woking.  On  the  other 
hand  some  people  still  cling  to  the 
theory  that  you  're  never  the  same 
man  afterwards.  . 

if  t  V 

Discussing  the  traffic  problem  a 
contemporary  declares  that  it  is  the 
man  whose  feet  are  trampled  on  who 
will  say  the  last  word.  We  would 
rather  not  know  what  the  last  word 
would  be. 

*'  . . 

The  ex -Kaiser,  according  to  The 
Daily  Express,  has  been  busy  house- 
hunting. We  understand  however  that 
the  Allies  have  definitely  decided  that 
this  cannot  be  accepted  in  mitigation 
of  his  sentence.' 


A  flounder  has  been  caught  in  the 
Thames  opposite  Kew.  The  angler 
is  understood  to  claim  that  he  hooked, 
but  failed  to  land,  a  second  one  about 
three  times  as  flat. 


Grouse  Shooting — Exclusive 
Information. 

"  Eeports  from  North  Yorkshire  moors  show 
that  the  grouse  are  more  plentiful  than  was  at 
first  anticipated,  and  some  of  the  moors  have 
yielded  good  baskets."— Times. 

"  Grouse  shooting  parties  in  the  coverts  of 
Lord  Kenyon  and  Lord  Howard  do  Waldcn 
enjoyed  some  splendid  sport." 

Essex  Cotmty  Chronicle. 

"  Yesterday  saw  the  opening  of  the  grouse 
shooting  season,  and  the  silence  of  the  Scottish 
moors,  all  over  the  country,  was  broken  by  the 
•repeated  cracking  of  the  sportsman's  rifle." 

Daily  Mail. 

"Almost  immediately 'a  company  will 

start  ahead  with  the  rehearsing  of  a  new 
revue,  which  ought  to  be  on  the  boards  in 
about  three  weeks'  time.  At  present  it  has  no 
name,  and  neither  author  nor  decomposer  will 
be  named  on  the  first-night's  programme." 
Sunday  Paper. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  mere 
blunder  or  an  anticipatory  criticism. 
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THE   CONQUEROR    IN    NORMANDY. 

To  MB.  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  is  described  as  having  left  London  last  week 
for  Deauville  in  a  blue  reefer  suit  and  a  gray  felt  hat,  accompanied  by 
Sir  EKIC  GEDDES,  Sir  GEOKGK  RIUDELD  and  others.] 
PEACE  be  with  you,  weary  Titan, 

In  your  cottage  by  the  met', 
Heartened  by  the  horn  of  Triton, 

Zephyrs  playing  through  your  hair; 
Lustier,  hour  by  hour,  and  liefer, 

May  your  figure  put  on  fat, 
Under  yon  cerulean  reefer 

And  the  grey  felt  hat. 

By  those  seas  of  emerald  crystal 

Where,  when  morning  gilds  your  Head, 
No  "egregious  journalist"  '11 

Mar  your  matin-song  in  bed; 
Where  the  NOBTHCLIFFES  cease  from  troubling 

And  vendettas  take  a  rest- 
May  the  wine  of  joy  go  bubbling 
Down  your  happy  chest! 

As  you  promenade  with  BIDDELL 

Or  Sir  ERIC  by  the  wave, 
Not  as  NERO  will  you  fiddle 

O  'er  your  country's  open  grave ; 
Gently  will  your  fancies  pivot 

Round  the  doom  to  which  she  sinks 
As  you  readjust  the  divot 

On  the  Deauville  links. 

When  the  bank  rakes  in  your  louis, 

And  you  try  to  smile  in  French, 
Soft  will  grow  your  eye  and  dewy 

At  our  efforts  to  retrench ; 
In  the  raciest  of  your  revels 

You'll  recall  with  words  how  wise 
You  invited  us  poor  devils 
To  economise. 

When  along  that  cote  -Elysienne, 
Where  her  maillot  pranks  the  plage, 

You  engage  some  fair  Parisienne 
In  a  bout  of  badinage, 

While  your  wit  is  at  its  brightest 
You  will  spare  the  passing  thought : — 

"  Is  my  England,  in  this  high  test, 
Doing  what  she  ought  ?  " 

So,  for  fear  we  spoil  your  pleasure 

In  that  Paradisal  spot 
By  indulging  dreams  of  leisure 

When  you  told  us  we  must  not, 
Skilled  and  unskilled,  labourer,  foreman, 
.     Every  white  man  here  shall  do 
Nigger's  work  to  make  a  Norman 
Holiday  for  you. 


O.  S. 


THE    EFFORT. 

"Do  persuade  Eandolf  to  do  something,"  said  Nina, 
looking  at  me  under  puckered  brows.  "  His  utter  callous- 
ness in  this  National  crisis  makes  me  ashamed  of  being 
even  an  in-law  relation  of  his." 

"Putting  aside  the  'even,' "I  replied,  "I  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  dictate  the  behaviour  of  an  elder  brother, 
know  Eandolf  is  lazy,  pigheaded,  unpatriotic  and  insensi- 
tive to  duty,  but  brothers  often  are  complete  antitheses, 
arid  any  scruples  you  may  have  about  my  family,"  I  con- 


,inued,  straightening  my  tie  and  casting  a  deprecatory  ey 
at  Eandolf  s  unkempt  appearance,  "  are  surely  more  thai 
outbalanced  ..."  I  glanced  in  the  mirror. 

"Do  what?"  asked  Eandolf,  reverting  to  the  point. 

"  Oh,  anything,"  she  replied.  "  Buy  Victory  Loan,  plan 
vegetables,  save  coal — anything  to  help  the  country  in  thi 
economic  crisis." 

Eandolf  smiled — that  horrid  supercilious  smile  which  h 
uses  on  great  occasions. 

"  You  think  yourselves  very  patriotic,  but  tell  me  asingl 
hing  you  do  which  is  not  utterly  selfish  and  done  express!1 
for  your  own  satisfaction.  Look  you — "  he  laid  down  hi 
pipe  and  pointed  his  finger  at  us  as  if  he  were  a  school 
master — -"look  you — you  buy  Loan  because  it  pays  yo. 
five  per  cent. ;  you  plant  vegetables  in  order  to  eat  ther 
yourself;  you  economise  coal  because  you  both  hate  a  propc 
healthy  cold  tub  in  the  morning ;  all  your  patriotism  i 
utterly  selfish.  Now  I — now  I — 

"  Now  you,"  prompted  Nina. 

"  Now  I  am  engaged  in  a  project  destined  to  revolution!' 
modern  society  in  every  branch,  and  that  although  it  wi 
bring  upon  me  disdain  and  ostracism." 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  Nina,  thorough] 
alarmed. 

"  Ah  !  you  may  well  ask,"  said  Eandolf,  full  of  mystery 

"Tell  us — please  do  tell  us,"  she  pleaded. 

"  I  've  been  here  a  week,"  replied  Eandolf,  "  and  boiii 
your  jeers.  You  say  I  'm  lazy  and  unpatriotic,  but  I  'i 
not." 

•'  Well  then,  tell  us  what  you  are  doing,"  Nina  insisted. 

"  I'm  lettiiif/  my  liair  yrow,"  exclaimed  liaudolf  with  trc 
mendous  emphasis.  "To  let  one's  hair  grow  is  an  unpai 
donable  crime.  No  public  school  will  tolerate  it.  Tli 
Army,  the  Navy  would  rag  a  disciple  of  my  creed  out  of  tl: 
service.  But  it  is  a  true  creed,  and  once  it  is  recognise 
England  will  forge  ahead  with  a  giant's  strides.  SAMSON  1m 
long  hair  and  he  prevailed.  They  cut  it  and  he  wa 
powered.  And  who  has  the  finest  hair  in  this  generation .' 
he  asked  excitedly. 

"Oh,  I  should  say  PADICKEWSKI,"  replied  Nina. 

"  Exactly."  Eandolf  was  triumphant.  "And  PADKHK\\  M 
excelled  as  a  pianist,  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  pig-farn:< 
Perhaps  you  haven't  noticed — you  wouldn't — that 
GEORGE  never  became  Prime  Minister  till  he  let  his  ha 
grow.  There  was  once  a  time,  too,  when  they  wore  pigtai 
in.  the  Navy,  and  those  were  the  days  of  Trafalgar." 

"  Yes,  Nina,"  I  cut  in,  sei/ing  the  idea  with  my  usu 
facility,"  if  only  BEATTY  had  had  a  pigtail  do  you  suppo: 
the  valuable  German  fleet  would  be  lying  useless  to-d;) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  Scapa  Flow  ?  " 

"  They  might  be  in  a  worse  place,"  said  Nina. 

"Let  us  waive  the  point,"  said  Eaudolf  nia^nanih 
"Take  my  own  case.      Was  I  not  a  bright  and  witty  chil 
and  have  I  ever  been  the  same  since  I  lost  my  childi- 
curls?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Nina. 

"  No,"  Eandolf  exclaimed,  slightly  ruflled.  "  But  I  sli: 
be,  now  that  I  have  let  my  hair  grow.  Nearly  all  the  bri 
liant  thinkers,  practically  all  the  greatest  ideas,  have  bet 
the  result  of  freely-grown  hair.  And  this  is  my  idea,  at 
this  is  what  I  am  doing,  despite  criticism,  in  my  oomitrv 
need." 

Eandolf  stalked  triumphantly  to  the  door. 

Nina  eyed  him  curiously.    Then  suddenly  she  exolftime 
"Oh,    Eandolf,  I  never  noticed   it   before,   but    now   >< 
mention  it  ...  and  no  doubt  it  explains  the  brilliancy 
your  idea." 

"  But  what?  "  asked  Eandolf. 

"  You  're  almost  quite  bald  behind,1'  said  Nina. 
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Commercial  Traveller.  "How  DO  YOU  DO,  MY  DEAR  OLD  BOY?    DON'T  YOU  BEMBMBEB  OUB  MEETING  AT  CAMBBAI?" 
Business  Man.  "An,  YES — or  COUBSE.    LET  ME  SEE  NOW,  WHICH  SIDE  WEKE  YOU  ON?" 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  BACK-BLOCKS. 

DEAR  GINGER, — Your  esteemed  com- 
munication of  the  umpteenth  ultimo  to 
hand  and  its  contents  noted. 

White  mealies  are  at  seventeen-and- 
six  a  bag,  are  they  ?  And  monkey-nuts 
thirteen  -  and  -  fourpence  ?  Dear  me ! 
Hard  times  in  the  monkey-world  — 
what  ?  So  your  latest  gold-hole,  "  The 
El  Dorado,"  has  turned  out  a  fraud  and 
a  delusion,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
old  Mongwatocow,  "Gwendoline,"  has 
calved  at  last.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  Law  of  Compensation,  aren't  you  ? 

You  say  that  now  that  the  European 
disturbance  has  been  taken  out  of  my 
hands  and  transferred  to  Versailles  you 
trust  the  next  South-bound  ferry  will 
be  haling  me  along  with  it,  and  that 
ere  long  we  shall  meet  to  quaff  the 
bubbling  beaker  again.  Not  so,  old  son, 
not  on  your  side  of  the  Big  Drift.  For 
many  years  in  many  climes  we  have 
been  attempting  to  overtake  the  elusive 
bawbee,  thou  and  I,  haven't  we?  And 
with  what  success?  The  answer  is 
"  Wash-out."  But  now  at  last  I  think 
I  have  him  cornered,  I  do,  here,  right 
here  in  London. 

Know,  then,  that  the  dance  is  the 
thing  in  England  now.  They  dance  in 
the  afternoon,  they  dance  in  the  even- 


ing, they  dance  all  night  (if  they  're 
let).  Take  a  girl  out  to  tea  and  she 
insists  on  consuming  it  at  full  speed, 
you  in  one  hand,  an  tclair  in  the  other 
— grazing  at  the  gallop  as  'twere.  Take 
her  out  to  dine  and  she  "11  get  in  three 
laps  between  the  fish  and  the  entree,  a 
chukka  betwixt  the  coffee  and  the  bill. 
It 's  going  to  make  a  hardy  race  of  us, 
my  lad. 

But  the  tune  has  changed  since  our 
day.  The  "  Blue  Danube,"  "  Destiny," 
"  Amoureuse  "  —  voluptuous  morsels 
like  that  which  used  to  send  thrills  into 
our  hearts  and  feet  when  you  and  I 
were  susceptible  young  things,  are 
heard  no  more  in  the  land.  To-day  all 
hands  are  up  and  at  it  to  the  dulcet 
din  of  drum,  banjo,  siren,  rattle,  drum 
again,  bones,  squeaker,  whistle,  motor- 
hooter,  tearing  calico,  cat- calls  and  yet 
more  drum.  The  result  sounds  like  some- 
thing between  a  train-wreck,  lunch- 
hour  at  the  Dogs'  Home  and  a  busy 
morning  in  a  boiler  factory.  It  "s  noise 
the  public  wants  just  now,  and  it 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  what  sort  of  noise 
it  gets  as  long  as  it's  the  kind  that 
peeved  the  oyster,  namely  a  noisy 
noise. 

And  who  has  this  City  of  the  World 
by  the  ears  ?  Who  puts  down  the  crash- 
barrage?  Why,  Coons,  my  Ginger. 


Niggers,  Ethiopians,  Smokes,  Sambos 
Woollies,  Kaffirs,  Coloured  Gents— nc 
less,  and  at  a  rate  of  remuneration 
which  would  make  the  mouth  of  i 
cannon  water.  White  din-merchant; 
there  are,  'tis  true,  but  the  black  brothe: 
leads  the  field  in  a  walk,  having  f 
natural  gift  that  way. 

Do  you  remember  my  old  outfit  bacl 
in  the  bush  before  the  War,  and  my  re 
tainers,  Whiskers,  By'm'by,  Klass  ant. 
Capetown,  and  the  Hallelujah  Choru; 
they  used  to  raise  of  a  pay-night?  Tlieri 
would  be  a  prodigal  issue  of  over-proo 
native  beer  all  round  as  an  aperitif  KO<. 
then  the  orchestra  would  get  busy 
Whiskers'  metier  was  the  fiddle.  H( 
constructed  it  himself  from  a  derelid 
paraffin  tin,  the  leg  of  a  chair  and  t] 
yard  of  buck  gut.  He  could  males 
the  thing  whine  like  a  whipped  puppy 
By'm'by  had  a  twelve -inch  inoutl 
and  an  eight-inch  mouth-organ.  Hi 
would  rub  one  against  the  other  unti 
the  sparks  flew  and  the  jackals  am 
hyenas  for  miles  around  sat  up  onthei' 
tails  and  howled. 

Klass  did  the  heavy  work  on  tin 
tom-tom.  He  lived  for  his  art. 
times  of  an  overwhelming  tropic  night 
with  scorching  winds  blowing  off  tin 
desert  and  the  mercury  singing  merrih 
in  the  thermometer,  have  I  seen  hin 
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wolloping  that  old  drum  as  if  his  life 
depended  in  knocking  it  inside  out,  the 
standing  up  all  over  him,  sweat 
pattering  off  him  like  rain. 

.  mtown  was  the  song  and  dance 
i  list.  You  must  remember  him,  a 
bull-necked  young  Matahelo  who  used 
to  drive  my  ox-spans  ?  1  have  heard 
voices  in  my  day.  I  have  heard  the 
heaviest  calibre  of  Feldwebel  instruct- 
ing recruits,  and  Coney  Island  "  Bally- 
hoos"  vaunting  their  dime-shows.  I 
have  heard  the  Prophet  DOWIE  praying 
and  England's  heaviest  actor-manager 
talking  about  himself.  I  have  heard 
the  mate  of  a  Falmouth  storm-tug  giv- 
ing the  captain  of  a  Rotterdam  wind- 
jammer his  (the  mate's)  idea  of  his  (the 
captain's)  pedigreu  in  half  a  gale  off 
Cape  Cornwall,  and  the  watchers  on 
the  Longships  came  out  to  listen.  Just 
before  zero  of  the  third  Battle  of  Ypres 
a  horse  brought  down  its  iron-shod 
hoof  on  the  corn-plastered  toe  of  a 
Squadron  Leader  of  ours.  Pie  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  for  twenty  minutes 
completely  drowned  the  bombardment. 
I  have  heard  a  ranch  capataz  admon- 
ishing some  young  gaiichos  for  letting 
a  bunch  of  two-year-old  beef  slip  round 
them  for  the  second  time  in  one  day, 
and  the  language  he  used  set  the  dry 
pampas  afire  half  a  mile  away.  All 
these  were  good  efforts  in  their  way, 
but  mere  idle  zephyrs  to  the  hurricane 
hullabaloo  of  my  Capetown,  believe  me. 

Did  the  waggon  stick  in  a  drift  he 
would  fill  hiscapacious  bellows, open  his 
mouth  so  wide  that  his  head  seemed  to 
have  split  in  half,  and  explode.  If  the 
oxen  did  not  drop  down  dead  of  heart 
failure  there  and  then  they  would  find 
themselves  and  the  waggon  blown  high 
and  dry  up  the  opposite  bank. 

Get  my  meaning  now  ?  If  it 's 
niggers  they  need  over  here,  and  noisy 
niggers,  I  fancy  I  can  supply  the 
noisiest  quartet  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

So  get  a  move  on  and  round  'em  up 
for  me,  old  man.  Whiskers,  I  under- 
stand, is  in  gaol.  He 's  been  there 
over  since  I  left.  Says  he  "  likes  it." 
Next  to  myself  Tony  Shorecomb  was 
the  most  credulous  fool  in  the  country, 
so  you  will  probably  find  By'm'by 
battening  on  him.  Klass  lives  under  a 
mimosa-tree  at  the  fork  of  the  Bongola 
River.  He  has  a  little  pied-a-terre 
down  there,  consisting  of  half  an  acre 
of  melons,  a  goat  and  four  wives. 

Of  Capetown's  whereabouts  I  have 
no  notion,  but  if  you  stand  still  for  a 
moment  and  cock  an  ear  you  will  hear 
him  wherever  ho  is. 

Bound  the  bold  boys  up ;  tell  them 
their  old  Baas  is  over  here  waiting  for 
tin-in,  surrounded  by  pots  of  beer. 
Promise  them  sixpence  a  day  stipend. 


\ 


First  A. B.  "LOOK,  JOE — A  SEAPLANE!" 
•  Second  A. B.  (not  in  the  best  of  tempers).  "S'ELP  ME  BOB!  AIN'T  THIS  THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTUBY  ?      IP  YOU  'D  POINTED  IT  OUT  TO   SHAKSPEABB    'E   U1OUT  'A'   LOOKED." 


Should  they  prove  at  all  sticky  or  dis- 
play symptoms  of  Trade  Unionism  I 
empower  you  to  raise  it  twopence — 
expense  must  be  no  object.  Furnish 
them  with  a  pair  of  trousers  apiece  for 
European  travel  and  bring  them  along. 
If  you  could  manage  to  secure  a  hyena 
and  a  jackal  to  accompany  B'm'by's 
mouth-organ  so  much  the  better. 

We  will  take  London  literally  by 
storm.  I  have  an  entrancing  picture 
in  my  mind's  eye.  I  see  the  ball-room 
of  a  great  London  caravanserai,  all  gilt, 
glitter  and  glass  knick-knacks.  Up  and 
down  the  shining  floor  cavorts  a  galaxy 
of  youth  and  beauty,  coronetted  chorus 
ladies,  diamond-studded  munitioneers, 
German-Jew  financiers  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  British  aristocracy.  On  a 
raised  platform,  amid  an  oasis  of  imita- 
tion palms,  sit  the  jackal  and  the 
hyena  howling  as  though  love  had 


passed  them  by.  There  also,  arrayed 
in  their  go-to-meeting  regalia  of  leopard 
skins,  ostrich  plumes,  brass-wire  fallals 
and  human  remains,  sit  Messrs.  Whis- 
kers, By 'm'by  and  Klass,  raising  unmiti- 
.gated  Cain  after  their. several  fashions. 
In  the  foreground  Mons.  Capetown 
obliges  with  a  little  Matabele  blood- 
curdler  in  a  voice  like  the  cracking  o" 
doom.  While  you  and  I,  Ginger,  my 
Ginger  (and  here  comes  the  most  en- 
trancing portion  of  my  vision),  sit  at 
the  door  and  rake  in  gate-money  by  the 
sackful.  Ever  thine, 

PATLANDEB. 


From  an  account  of  the  "Peterloo" 
celebrations  in  Manchester : — 

"  '  Labour  is  the  scourge  of  all  wealth,'  said 
one  banner." — Mancliester  Guardian. 
Not  for  the  first  time  a  misprint  has 
come  painfully  near  the  truth. 
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Cautious  Proposer  (anticipating  shortage  of  labour).   "(JofLD  you   POSSIBLY  —  Kit  •  DOM  KSTICATE  —  1   MEASTI:HSAV-  -WASH    A   sini:r. 

I'KKSS  1UOUSEBS   AND  THINGS,   AND   BAKE   A   BIT  O1    BKKAD  —  WHAT?" 


INNER    HISTORY. 

IT  was  in  Percy's  rooms  that  we 
listened  spell-bound  to  this  story  of  the 
War. 

Percy,  who  is  in  his  way  a  bit  of  a 
pivot,  is  now  iu  an  advanced  state  of 
demobilisation.  He  retains  the  rank  of 
Captain  but  declines  to  take  the  badges 
and  buttons  off  his  tunic  and  dye  the 
remainder  of  his  uniform  ;  he  prefers 
to  owe  fourteen  guineas  for  a  complete 
suit. 

"No,'1  said  Percy,  in  answer  to  nothing 
in  particular,  "  I  aui  not  yet  publishing 
my  Eeuiiniscenees  of  the  War.  If  I 
did,  I  should  feel  it  uiy  duty  to  truth 
and  posterity  to  cast  aspersions  of  a 
deep  and  lasting  nature  on  several 
senior  officers.  These  officers  are  still 
serving  and  an  iron  discipline  would 
forbid  them  to  reply.  That  is  not  my 
idea  of  British  fairplay.  Nevertheless  1 
have  seen  a  little  of  Inner-History  during 
these  last  four  years  or  so  ..."  He 
blinked  and  looked  important. 

Jimmy  snorted  openly.  "  I  suppose 
that  is  what  you  got  your  Croix-de- 
guerre  for,"  he  said  bitterly.  Jimmy  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  bitter  on  the  subject 
of  other  people's  decorations. 


"That  incident  in  itself,"  said  Percy 
imperturbably,  "might  be  said  to  belong 
to  Inner  History.  Come,  I  will  tell 
you  the  story." 

Before  we  could  stop  him  lie  bad 
started. 

"  It  was  just  after  the  Armistice — 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Jimmy  fiercely. 

"  Just — after — the  Armistice,"  Percy 
continued,  keeping  his  gaze  fixed  on  his 
steel  helmet  suspended  in  the  corner, 
"  and  we  had  moved  up  to  the  line  of 
the  Mouse.  Here  things  became  a  bit 
monotonous,  until  the  Corps  Com- 
mander decided  to  select  and  fortify  a 
main  line  of  resistance,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  change  his  mind.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  the  Staff  happened 
to  return  from  leave  about  this  time 
and  they  took  the  matter  up  with  great 
zeal.  I  changed  my  company  frontage 
about  once  a  day  under  expert  advice 
of  different  branches  of  the  Staff.  At 
last  a  tremendously  senior  General 
decided  to  inspect  the  line.  He  arrived 
with  the  usual  immense  following — you 
know  the  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"Yes/' came  the  murmured  answer 
of  suffering  reminiscence. 

"  I  could  hardly  see  the  turnip  field 
where  I  was  supposed  to  resist  the  tide 


of  barbarism ;  it  was  submerged  in 
caps  of  brilliant  hue.  I  received  the 
General — I  hope  with  some  dignity. 
He,  on  his  side,  was  stern  yet  affable, 
if  you  understand  me.  Then  we  mean- 
dered in  column  of  route  along  rny 
front.  At  one  point  the  General  sug- 
gested moving  a  trench  further  forward ; 
my  Colonel  hastily  agreed.  With  a 
withering  glance  at  the  Colonel,  who 
had  chosen  the  present  site  himself  the 
day  before,  I  also  agreed.  A  murmur 
of  enthusiastic  agreement  also  passed 
down  the  long  column  of  the  Stuff,  who 
were  following  us  ;  the  A. P.M.,  who 
was  smoking  a  Woodbine  in  the  ex- 
treme rear,  seemed  particularly  pleased 
about  it. 

"  About  half-way  along  the  line  we 
had  to  pass  through  a  barbed-wire  fence. 
Here  young  Smith,  one  of  my  subalt- 
erns, very  officiously  held  up  the  top 
strand  of  wire  while  the  General  crawled 
through.  The  Colonel,  who  is  a  stout- 
ish  man,  handed  me  his  trench-coat 
and  crawled  through  in  light  fighting 
order.  Then,  as  has  happened  before, 
he  walked  on  and  left  me  to  carry  his 
coat. 

"  It  was  a  brand-new  coat  and  he  was 
rather  proud  of  it.  I  suppose  that  was 
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\illaije  Dancing  Master  (late  of  His  Majesty's  Furccs).   "AT  THK   WOBD  'ONE1  EACH   CENT   SEIZES   THE   LEFT   SHOULDKH-BI.ADI: 

OK   'IS    LADY    FIRMLY    WITH    THE    PALM    OP    THE    RIGHT   'AND,   FINGKUS    EXTENDED,   THUMB    FOISTING    Ll'WABDS,     THIS    BEING    FOB    THK 
I'fWOSK   OF  STEEUING   AND,    WHEBE   SECESSABY,    FOB   'OLDINQ   OF   'EB  DP." 


\vliy  he  had  brought  it  out.  It  was  a 
tine  day,  and  the  only  others  with  coats 
\veio  the  General  and  an  A.D.C.,  who 
had  a  wonderful  yellow  garment,  all 
pockets  and  fur  collar. 

"Presently,  in  some  very  moist  plough, 
we  fame  to  one  of  my  Lewis  gun  posts. 

••  I  lore  we  halted  and  talked  learnedly 
ibout  the  field  of  fire.  Young  Smith, 
without  any  orders,  threw  himself  on 
:hc  muddy  ground  and  said  the  field 
jf  lire  wits  splendid — a  Quixotic  per- 
'ormance,  I  thought ;  but  the  General 
seemed  to  find  his  youthful  ardour 
matching.  I  saw  his  knees  giving  gently, 
uid  I  knew  instinctively  that  he  was 
.;oin<;  to  lie  down  too. 

"  One  glance  at  his  bright  field-boots 
uid  his  new  riding-breeches  decided  me. 
With  a  respectful  yet  firm  '  Allow  me, 
Sir,'  I  placed  the  Colonel's  new  coat  on 
ho  mud  and  waved  an  inviting  hand. 
With  a  sigh  of  content  the  General 
sank  on  to  it,  and  the  Staff  Officers  all 
iround  sank  in  unison. 

"Only  the  Colonel  stood,  and  he  was 


looking  at  me,  and  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  book  directs. 

"  After  a  few  moments  the  General 
arose  and  said  the  position  was  excel- 
lent. The  D.A.Q.M.G.,  who  had  been 
pretending  to  kneel  in  a  puddle,  said  it 
was  one  of  the  best  fields  of  fire  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  A.P.M.,  who  had  not 
even  pretended  to  kneel  down,  made  a 
note  about  it,  and  the  procession  pre- 
pared to  move  on. 

"  With  the  help  of  young  Smith,  who 
had  now  reached  the  giggling  stage,  I 
managed  to  extract  the  Colonel's  coat, 
which  had  become  firmly  embedded  in 
the  mud ;  it  came  out  with  a  sort  of 
hollow  squelching  noise.  The  G.S.O. 
smiled  approvingly  as  I  wrung  it  out 
and  said  something  about  Sir  WALTER 
RALEIGH  ;  the  General  also  smiled  as  he 
shook  hands  and  said  that  my  line  had 
been  very  well  chosen. 

"  It  was  a  most  pleasant  party  ot 
warriors,  all  smiling  and  chatting  in 
the  bleak  Belgian  field,  their  trials  all 
over  and  victory  in  their  grasp.  The 


General  asked  how  long  I  had  been  with 
Infantry  in  Franc?,  and  smiled  again 
when  I  said  three  years. 

"  At  last  the  Colonel  suggested — a 
trifle  curtly,  I  thought — that  they  should 
move  on  to  the  next  Company.  So  they 
passed  on,  and  I  stood  aside  as  the  long 
column,  with  glint  of  spur  and  bright 
many-coloured  caps,  passed  slowly  I)}-. 
I  sent  young  Smith  to  Headquarter- 
with  the  Colonel's  coat  and  instructions 
to  start  about  the  work  of  restoration. 

"  A  few  weeks  later  I  met  the  General 
and  he  congratulated  me  on  having  been 
recommended  for  a  Croix-de-guerre. 

"There  are  other  things  I  could  tell," 
Percy  concluded,  "but  the  time  is  not 
yet.  We  are  too  close  to  these  events 
to  see  them  in  their  true  perspective. 
Wo  are  apt  to  draw  faulty  conclusions." 

We  agreed  and  left  it  at  that. 


"August  4,  at  Christ  Church,   by  the  Dcv. 
J.  B. ." — Wedding  column  of  Local  Paper. 

It  doesn't  look  as  if  that  marriage  was 
made  in  Heaven. 
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THALASSA. 

IT  was  a  bright  warm  day  with  a 
sportive  wind.  1  went  into  a  hat- 
monger's  shop  and  asked  the  proprietor 
for  a  straw  hat. 

"A  light  one?"  he  asked. 

"  Well,  I  had  thought  of  a  dark  quiet 
maroon  with  an  indigo  stripe,"  I  began. 

"  I  was  referring  to  the  weight,  Sir," 
he  explained. 

"  Oli,  I  see,"  I  said ;  "  a  light  one  by 
all  means." 

"  Light  straw  boater  for  this  gentle- 
man, George,"  he  shouted  into  the  inner 
recesses  of  his  store. 

I  was  conducted  to  a  glittering  pile 
of  casques. 

"  Why  is  it  called  a  '  boater  '  ?  "  I  in- 
quired as  I  made  my  choice. 

"'Boater,'  Sir — trade  term,  Sir,"  he 
assured  me  as  he  gave  me  my  change. 

"  Well,  you  may  send  my  Smuts 
home  for  me,"  I  said  as  I  entrusted  my 
grey  collapsible  to  his  care. 

It  was  a  poor  joke,  and  I  soon  paid 
for  it.  The  Mall,  I  suppose,  is  'too 
severe  a  temptation  to  offer  to  any 
meddlesome  light  straw  boater  on  a 
gusty  day.  Mine  had  gone  some  fifty 
yards  at  about  the  pace  of  an  ordinary 
whizz-bang  in  the  direction  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  before  I  realised  what 
was  happening.  Fortunately  a  taxi  hove 
in  sight. 

"  Follow  the  gleam,"  I  cried  to  the 
driver  and  leaped  on  board. 

It  was  the  Victoria  Memorial  that 
saved  the  situation.  The  taximan 
helped  me  to  fish  it  out  of  the  fountain, 
and  I  hoped  the  wetting  it  had  got 
would  sober  jhe  pranksome  thing.  It 
did  for  a  time.  I  had  walked  back 
along  the  Mall  and  was  in  Whitehall 
before  the  spirit  of  Bolshevism  took  it 
violently  again.  An  upward  gust  caught 
it  by  the  battered  brim,  and  I  was  just 
able  to  mark  it  whiffling  through  a 
second-floor  window  before  it  disap- 
peared. I  went  and  laid  my  troubles 
before  a  stout  commissionaire.  He 
took  me  into  a  large  room,  gave  me  pen, 
ink  and  blotting-paper  and  a  pile  of 
printed  forms. 

"  John  Arthur  Binks,"  I  wrote  with 
great  care,  "  to  see  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  Business:  Eecovery  of 
light  straw  boater." 

After  waiting  about  twenty  minutes 
I  was  shown  upstairs  into  a  room  where 
a  very  grave  young  man  was  sitting 
at  a  desk.  A  stack  of  minutes  liberally 
sprinkled  with  blots  was  in  front  of 
him  and  he  had  a  slight  abrasion  of  the 
left  temple.  He  rose  as  I  entered  and 
handed  me  my  refractory  morion. 

"The  First  Lord  is  engaged,"  he  said 
in  an  even  voice,  "  but  I  am  directed 
by  him  to  return  this  to  you,  and  to 


request  that  if  you  have  any  further 
specimens  of — er — headgear  to  sub- 
mit for  their  Lordships'  approval  you 
will  forward  the  same  through  the 
customary  channels." 

I  bowed  profoundly  and  went  out. 
Catching  a  motor -bus  and  climbing 
on  to  the  top  I  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Charing  Cross  station  when  the 
irrepressible  took  the  bit  between  its 
teeth  and  bolted  again.  This  time  it 
chose  the  roof  of  a  motor-bus  travelling 
in  the  opposite  direction  ;  hut  I  was 
much  too  cunning  for  it.  I  climbed 
down  speedily,  dived  into  the  Tube, 
changed  on  to  the  Underground  and 
beat  it  at  Victoria  by  about  half  a 
minute. 

"Caught  one  of  my  fares  a  nasty 
crack  in  the  jaw,  it  did,"  said  the  con- 
ductor as  he  handed  it  back  to  me  in 
the  station  yard. 

I  surveyed  the  dishevelled  object  for 
a  few  moments  and  reflected.  It  was 
spattered  with  mud  and  ink  ;  one  part 
of  the  jagged  brim  was  bent  down- 
wards, and  the  other  tiptilted  like  the 
petal  of  a  flower. 

Further,  I  concluded  that  its  heart 
was  clearly  set  on  the  sea.  Twice  it  had 
made  a  dart  for  Victoria,  and  once  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  Navy 
itself.  Who  was  I  to  baulk  it  of  its 
desire?  It  was  evidently  absurd  to 
think  of  going  to  the  oflice  that  morn- 
ing. I  could  easily  explain  the  incident. 

I  went  to  the  booking-office.  "  Is 
this  the  Light  Straw  Boater  Company 
line?"  I  asked  the  man  in  the  hutch. 
"  I  mean  the  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast?" 

"  It  is,"  he  replied. 

I  booked  a  return  to  the  silver  sea 
and  made  my  way  to  the  train. 

The  people  who  walk  about  on  the 
front  at  Brighton  are  not  accustomed 
to  violent  exercise  as  a  rule,  but  they 
got  it  that  afternoon.  I  discovered  at 
least  three  new  short  slips  for  Sussex 
and  a  couple  of  Olympic  sprinters  pre- 
viously unknown  to  fame.  There  were 
men  who  salved  the  L.S.B.  from  under 
the  wheels  of  Government  lorries  and 
men  who  clawed  it  from  the  air  with 
ebony  canes.  Most  of  them  took  the 
game  in  good  part,  but  I  must  except  the 
lady  who  dropped  a  priceless  Pekingese 
and  her  golden  reticule  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  as  the  truant  caught  her 
in  the  neck  and  made  a  crease  in  the 
powder;  the  two  stout  gentlemen  who 
were  tripped  up  on  the  esplanade  when 
it  cannoned  against  their  calf-topped 
patent-leathers,  and  the  obvious  war- 
profiteer  whose  pince-nez  it  broke  just 
opposite  the  Monopole  Hotel.  Slightly 
exhausted  myself  after  an  hour  or  so 
of  this  pastime,  I  went  for  a  stroll  on 
the  pier,  pressing  my  mangled  straw- 


rick  firmly  to  my  head.  The  first  time 
that  I  relinquished  my  pressure  it  gave  a 
happy  sigh  and  flapped  off  deliberately 
like  a  seagull  towards  the  white-capped 
waves.  I  fancy  I  saw  a  motor-launch 
setting  out  after  the  derelict,  but  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned  the  light  straw 
boater  was  no  more.  I  waved  it  a  last 
farewell  and  let  it  boat.  EVOE. 


GOLF  TRIOLETS. 

I  'M  clean  off  my  drive  ; 

Imagine  my  feelings  ! 
I  'm  going  to  play  five  ; 
I  'm  clean  off  my  drive  ; 
What  ball  could  survive 

Such  toeings  and  heelings  ? 
I  'm  clean  off  my  drive  ; 

Imagine  my  feelings! 

I  ask  for  a  cleelf 

And  he  gives  me  a  putter! 
My  caddie  's  a  freak  ; 
I  ask  for  a  cleek  ; 
Now  wilder  than  Greek 

Are  the  words  that  I  utter ; 
I  ask  for  a  cleek 

And  he  gives  me  a  putter! 

We  're  like  as  we  lie 

On  the  green  and  it 's  you  to 

play; 

I  'm  nearly  hole-high  ; 
We  're  like  as  we  lie 
(If  he  misses  it,  I 
Shall  be  one   up   and  two  to 

play) ; 

We're  like  as  we  lie 
On  the  green  and  it 's  you  to 
play. 

I  'm  playing  two  more  ; 

If  he  wins  this  he's  dormy; 
He  '11  do  it  in  four  ; 
I  'm  playing  two  more, 
In  a  gorse-bush  ;  oh  lor! 

\Vitli  a  bunker  before  me 
I  'm  playing  two  more ; 

If  he  wins  this  he  's  dormy. 

He  'd  that  for  the  match 
And  I  'd  laid  him  a  stymie. 

If  a  half  he  could  snatch 

He  'd  that  for  the  match  ; 

The  putt  was  no  catch 

But  he  just  trickled  by  me. 

He'd  that  for  the  match 
And  I  'd  laid  him  a  stymie. 

The  piffle  we  played 

ST.  ANDREW  may  pardon, 

Although  I  'm  afraid 

The  piffle  we  played 

Would  scandalize  BRAID 
And  horrify  VARDON. 

The  piffle  we  played 

ST.  ANDBEW  may  pardon. 


"  To  the  credit  of  Kent  it  must  be  said  that 
rain  was  falling  heavily  during  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  the  game." — Daily  Paper. 
Where  's  your  Jupiter  Pliiiius  now  ? 
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Jlontess.  "On,  so  YOU  SKETCH,  DO  YOU  1 "  -li  'list  Guest.  ••  YES.' 

Hostess.  "  BUT  HOW  NICE  !    So  MUCH  CHKAPEU  FOK  YOU  THAN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  " 


BRIGHTENING  CHESS. 

FOK  a  game  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  admirable,  by  those  who 
play  it  as  well  as  by  those  who  do  not, 
chess  has  not  the  popularity  it  deserves. 
We  have  yet  to  read  of  a  bookmaker 
who  has  thought  ifc  worth  his  while  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  game.  It 
will  be  interesting  indeed  if  there  is 
truth  in  the  rumour  that  chess  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  Mr.  CHARLES 
15.  COCHKAN,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
popularise  the  drama. 

One  great  fault  of  chess  has  been 
that  the  interests  of  the  spectators 
(who,  if  there  at  all,  have  a  good  chance 
of  being  in  the  majority)  have  been 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  players.  Chess 
wants  brightening.  As  played  to-day 
it  appears  to  be  more  an  anxiety  than 
a  recreation.  Each  player  frowns  at 
the  board  as  if  he  had  added  up  the 
squares  again  and  again  and  could  only 
find  sixty-three.  True,  there  is  that 
'low  expansion  of  the  cranium  familiar 
io  all  chess-watchers ;  but,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  there  is  too  little  move- 
nent  in  the  game. 


Give  the  spectator  a  chance  and 
there  may  be  hope.  '  For  it  is  the  spec- 
tator who  has  made  football  what  it 
is,  and  given  vitality  to  the  so-called 
game  of  baseball ;  and  we  predict  that 
chess  will  be  a  different  game  when 
rattles,  house-bells  and  motor-horns  are 
permitted  among  the  onlookers. 

A  less  abbreviated  style  of  chess- 
reporting  would  help  the  game  into 
the  favour  of  the  million.  When 
Casabianca  with  eyes  flashing  and  his 
Paraguayan  blood  ten  degrees  C.  above 
boiling-point,  shoots  out  a  lithe  hand 
and  with  republican  ruthlessness  grasps 
the  white  queen  by  the  head  and  sets 
her  down  in  the  midst  of  her  sable 
enemies,  surely  something  more  might 
be  written  about  it  than  "  Q — KB2." 
That  sort  of  thing  is  all  very  well  for 
costly  communications  in  the  "  Per- 
sonal "  or  "  Servants  Wanted"  column, 
but  in  the  news  columns  it  is  calculated 
almost  to  drive  the  reader  to  the 
leading  article. 

If  the  game  is  worth  playing  it  is 
worth  brightening.  Let  a  seventy-nine 
square  board  be  introduced  if  that  will 
do  it;  let  us  abolish  the  three-day 


match:  let  certain  of  the  pieces,  un- 
known to  the  players,  be  fastened  to 
the  board  with  cobbler's  wax  ;  let  there 
be  a  gramophone  on  every  chess-table ; 
let  it  be  a  rule  that  each  player  shall 
wear  hob-nailed  boots  and  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  opponent's  legs  under  the 
table — anything  for  brightness. 

It  is  said  (with  what  truth  the  pre- 
sent writer  cannot  tell)  that  during  the 
recent  chess  tournament  at  Hastings 
more  people  attended  the  cinema  each 
day  than  went  to  watch  the  chess- 
players! This  at  least  is  certain,  that 
the  game  must  be  taken  in  hand  quickly, 
and  thoroughly  reconstructed,  if  it  is  to 
become  one  of  the  popular  spectacular 
sports  of  the  coming  winter. 


Our  Candid  Advertisers. 

"  YOUNG  MAX,  with  small  capital  and  braius, 
seeks  Investment  or  Partnership." 

Daily  Pajxr. 

Another  Impending  Apology. 

"  His  studies  of  animals  alone  must  run  into 
hundreds,  for  he  brought  n  sheaf  homo  each 
time  he  visited  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  in 
cafes  and  amongst  bis  friends  his  pencil  was 
constantly  at  work." — Weekly  Paper. 
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Lady.  "AND  WHEKE  HAS  THE  WASP  STUNG  YOU?" 

Little  Villager  (not  forgetting  her  manners).  "ANYWHERE  YOU  PLEASE,  MY  LADY." 


HOLIDAY    NOTES. 

MR.  EGBERT  SMILLIE  is  devoting  his  hard-earned  leisure 
to  the  composition  of  a  brilliant  satire  called  The  .New 
Battle  of  Blenheim.  SOUTHEY'S  deplorable  poem,  it  will  be 
remembered,  ended  with  the  stanza  :— 

"  '  And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win.'— 
'  But  what  good  caine  of  it  at  last  ?  ' 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. — • 
1  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,'  said  he, 
'  But  'twas  a  famous  victory.'  " 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  SMILLIE'S  poem  ends  on  a  very 
different  note,  and  that  a  considerable  fluttering  of  the  ducal 
dovecotes  is  expected  from  its  publication. 

#.  *  #  #  # 

Fame  has  its  penalties  as  well  as  its  privileges.  Madame 
CLARA  BUTT,  so  we  read  in  the  "  Tea  Table  Talk  "  of  a  con- 
temporary, "has  been  driven  to  the  erection  of  a  special 
staircase  from  her  rooms  to  the  garden  to  avoid  curious 
eyes,"  at  Llandrindod  Wells.  The  faithful  chronicler  omits 
to  mention,  however,  that  Sir  EDWARD  CARSON,  who  is  stay- 
ing at  the  same  resort,  descends,  heavily  disguised,  in  a 
parachute  from  his  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  whenever  he 
wishes  to  take  the  air,  re-ascending  in  a  small  airship  called 
" The  Covenant ;"  and  that  Mr.  CHARLES  HAWTREV,  another 
visitor,  has  had  a  special  light-railway  laid  down  from  his 
hotel  to  the  links. 

>;:  'I:  #  ij:  % 

At  Aix-les-Baius  Sir  ALFRED  MONO,  to  avoid  the  em- 
barrassing attentions  of  the  enthusiastic  populace,  has 
been  obliged  to  have  a  special  tunnel  constructed  from  his 
hotel,  providing  him  with  a  secret  exit  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  quarter-of-a-mile.  Again,  now  that  the  normal 
holiday  traffic  has  been  resumed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Sir 


HALL  CAINE  has  been  compelled  to  fortify  Greeba  Castle 
against  invaders,  relic-hunters,  etc.,  with  a  strong  system 
of  trenches,  barbed- wire  and  pill- boxes. 

ANOTHEE  TOUCH  OF  NATUEE. 

[Negro  workers  employed  in  the  nut,  fat  and  oil  trade  at  Lagos,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  recently  came  out  on  strike  for  higher  pay.] 
THUS  one  by  one  our  old  beliefs  get  shaken, 
'     And  lo !  another  ruin  swells  their  wreck, 
For  Europe's  fell  disease,  I  find,  has  taken 

The  nigger  in  the  neck. 
No  more  we  '11  know  him  for  the  docile  creature 

Who  took  things  calmly  underneath  his  tan, 
Since  he  assumed  that  all  too  striking  feature 
'  Which  marks  the  "  working  man." 

Ah  me,  that  Lagos  too  creates  such  crises 

And  lands  her  traders  in  these  local  ruts  ; 
They  '11  pay  the  nigger — yes,  and  raise  the  prices 

Of  fats  and  oils  and  nuts. 
Yet  there  occurs  one  thought  that 's  passing  pleasant, 

Emerging  from  this  state  of  darkest  night : 
East  may  be  East,  and  West  be  West  (at  present), 
But  Black 's  the  same  as  White. 


In  a  Good  Cause. 

Mr.  Punch  ventures  to  plead  once  more  for  the  many 
poor  children  of  London  who  need  a  holiday  in  the  country. 
He  begs  that  those  whose  children  are  now  enjoying  their 
holiday,  or  looking  forward  to  it,  will  not  forget  the  needs 
of  the  less  fortunate.  Funds  are  urgently  required  by  the 
Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  and  gifts  should  bo  sent 
to  the  Secretary,  18,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  2. 
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THE    NEW    DEPARTUEE. 


MISTAKE? 


YOU 
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By  way  of  whetting  the  appetite 
of  Members  for  the  vast  banquet  of 
national  economy  which,  according  to 
the  Ministerial  Press,  was  about  to 
bo  offered  them,  Mr.  BONAB  LAW  an- 
nounced that  Ministers  had  decided  to 


ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

M,nidai/,Aufjustl8th.— The  approach 
of  tho  holidays  found  Lord  MILNEB  in 
an  unusually  skittish  mood  and  deter- 
mined to  act  on  the  schoolboy's  maxim, 
"  Last  day  but  one ;  take  it  all  in  fun." 
.1  propos  of  the  Profiteering  Bill  Lord 
Mini, ETON  suggested,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  Government  should  do  their 
part  in  keeping  down  prices,  first  by 
removing  the  restrictions  on  imports, 
secondly  by  selling  the  surplus  com- 
modities in  their  own  possession,  and 
thirdly  by  ceasing  to  inflate  the  cur- 
rency. But  his  only  reward  was  to  be 
heavily  chaffed  by  the  temporary  Leader 
of  the  House  on  his  sudden  reversion 
to  the  doctrines  of  COBDEN. 

Similarly,  when  Lord  EMMOTT  tried  at 
the  eleventh  hour  to  get  from  the  Gov- 
ernment an  exact  definition  of  "  reason- 
able profit,"  Lord  MILNEB  made  no 
attempt  to  satisfy  him,  but  airily  quoted 
the  old  saying  that  "  the  simplest  child 
an  ask  more  questions  in  five  minutes 
than  the  wisest  man  can  answer  in 
a  lifetime."  Lord  EMMOTT,  I  fear,  did 
nut  appreciate  the  humour  of  the  com- 
parison, for  he  declared  that  he  had 
never  heard  an  important  point  treated 
so  cavalierly.  But  the  House  as  a 
whole  was  not  disposed  to  delay  the 
uljournment  for  the  sake  of  making 
cclmical  improvements  in  a  measure 
ally  regarded  as  being  more  for 
•  how  than  for  use. 

The  prospect  of  hearing  the  PRIME 

\IINISTEK  declare  the  contents  of  the 

'locked  box"  drew  a  large  number  of 

>rs  to  the  House  of  Commons;  and 

here  was  a  fair  attendance  of  Members, 

It  hough  by  past  experience  they 
lave  learned  not  to  expect  too  much 
Irom  these  freely  -  advertised  ora- 
ions.  The  SPEAKKB,  however,  was 

unavoidably  absent" — a  further 

roof,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cynics, 

f  his  unfailing  wisdom. 

A  few  light  turns  beguiled  the 

iterval  of  waiting  for  the  piece  de 

distance.    Mr.  HABMSWOKTH  gal- 

ntly  defended  the  accuracy  of  the 

rench  text  of  the   Peace  Treaty 

,'ainst    the    critical    attacks    of 

olonel  WALTER    GUINNESS,  and 

ainted  out  that,  right  or  wrong, 

10  "  exotic  syntax  "  of  the  Foreign 

flice  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

To  Mr.  T.  P.  O'CoNNOB's  help- 

1  suggestion  that  the  Commer- 

ial  Secretaries  now  being  sent  to 

juth  America  should   acquire  a 

lowledge  of  the  local  tongues  Sir 
\MAU  GREENWOOD  replied  in  stri- 

mt  tones,  "  Nobody  is  accredited 

a  Commercial  Secretary  or  Con-        Mr_  WJXSTOX  Cm-ucmu,  (returning  from  the-  Rhine). 
I  to  any  country  unless  he  is  a    "WIIAT!  NO  OFFICIAL  MOTOR-CAB?  WELL,  THIS  BRINGS 

ister  of  the  language."  T1IE  PEACE  HOME  TO  ONE." 


THE  END  OF  TERM. 
LOBD  MILNEB. 

relinquish    at    once    the    motor  -  cars 
hitherto  allotted  to  them. 

If  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  had  taken  his 
cue  from  the  cheers  that  greeted  this 
noble  example  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice, 
and  at  once  announced  the  further  steps 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  take 
in  order  to  establish  financial  equilib- 
rium I  think  his  speech  would  have 
been  more  successful.  It  would  cer- 


tainly have  been  considerably  shorter. 
As  it  was,  he  devoted  the  first  half 
of  a  three  hours'  oration  to  telling  us 
a  great  many  things  of  which  wo  were 
painfully  aware  already — such  as  that 
we  had  spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
borrowed  money,  that  our  national 
existence  depends  upon  our  foreign 
trade,  and  that  we  cannot  recover  it 
without  increased  production. 

Then  followed  some  pretty  straight 
talk  to  the  Labour  Party.  The  pre- 
valent fallacy  that  the  less  men  worked 
the  more  work  there  would  be  for  others 
was  vigorously  denounced ;  and  the 
notion  that  nationalisation  was  the  way 
to  industrial  peace  was  critically  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  the  Yorkshire 
miners'  strike  against  the  State. 

But  eScept  on  this  point  there  was 
little  of  light  or  leading  in  the  speech. 
The  "locked  box"  was  opened  for  a 
moment,  to  let  out  the  announcement 
that  after  September  1st  there  would 
be  no  more  restrictions  on  imports, 
and  was  banged  to  again  with  the 
keys — or  at  least  the  "  key-industries  " 
— inside  it.  Vague  hints  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's intention  to  cut  down  ex- 
penditure were  given,  but,  as  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  rebuke  to  those  who' 
had  ferreted  out  instances  of  depart- 
mental extravagance,  they  did  not  much 
impress  a  House  by  this  time  a  little 
bored  and  decidedly  sceptical. 

There  was  unusually  little  applause 
during  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  but 
plenty  at  its  conclusion.     Mr.  LLOYD 
GEORGE,  as  he  hastily  swallowed  the 
contents  of  the  "  pomatum  -  pot "  duti- 
fully placed  at  his  elbow  by  Captain 
GUEST,  probably  attributed  the  cheers 
to  the  excellence  of  his  peroration. 
My  own  impression  is  that  any  old 
peroration  would  have  been  equally 
welcomed. 

Tuesday,  August  Wth.  —  The 
SPEAKEB,  having  made  a  speedy 
recovery,  was  again  in  the  Chair. 
The  House  learned  without  enthu- 
siasm that  more  than  six  hundred 
general  officers  were  still  employed 
at  home  and  overseas.  Asked  to 
say  how  they  were  employed,  Mr. 
FOBSTER  begged  for  notice.  It  also 
appears  that  some  two  thousand 
five  hundred  officers  and  men  are 
still  engaged  on  anti-aircraft  de- 
fence in  this  country.  It  is  thought 
by  some  Members  that  they  might 
usefully  be  lent  to  the  Treasury  to 
repel  raids  on  the  Exchequer. 

On  tho  very  eve  of  the  Eecess 
Mr.  HOGGE  has  discovered  a  gross 
scandal  in  the  Pensions  Depart- 
ment. There  are  no  fewer  than 
five  Englishmen  employed  in  the 
Edinburgh  headquarters  of  the 
Ministry.  Sir  JAMES  CRAIG  men- 
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THE    REPTILE    HOUSE    AT    THE    ZOO. 


_  ).   "NO,    I   DOS'!  THINK  THEY   C5ME   Ol'T  OF   THKItt    RIVKUS    MVCH.       THEY    WAIT    FUK    I'iro) 

TO  TDMBLS  Ef,   AND^THEN  THEY'  GOBBLE  THEM   UP." 

:  Girf.  "Bui  aiow  no  THE  POOR  THINGS  MANAGE  HEBE?"  


tioned   as   extenuating   circumstances 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Scots- 
men are  employed  in  the  Edinburgh 
office,  and  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Scotsmen  are  employed  in  the  Minis- 
try outside   Scotland.     On   the   other 
hand,  when  asked  how  the  fortunate 
live  had  managed  to  get  their  appoint- 
ments, he  answered,1"  By  superior  abil- 
ity."    Mr.  HOGGE  was  still  mentally 
struggling  with  this  amazing  situation 
when  "  Black  Rod  "  arrived  to  summon 
"this  Honourable  House"  to  the  House 
of  Peers  to  hear  the  Commission  read. 
On  its  return  the  Commons  adjourned  to 
October  22nd,  so  Mr.  HOGGE  will  have 
just  nine  weeks  to  decide  whether  Sir 
JAMES  CRAIG'S  reply  was  a  statement 
of   fact   or   an   example  of  misplaced 
'  humour.    - 

"VICTORY  CHESS  CONGRESS. 

TWO   WOMES   PLAY  ON    AFTER  A  MATE." 

Times. 
The  Ruling  Passion — strong   even  it 

chess. 


FASHIONABLE  INTELLIGENCE. 
Sir  Creasy  Bagster  has  arrived  at 
;he  Brummell  Hotel. 

-••  •'•  ;',', 

Mr.  RAMKAY  MAC-DONALD  has   been 
ompelled  by  patriotic  claims  to  aban- 
don his  projected  trip  to  Florida  for  the 
';arpon-shooting. 

Sir  Mucus  and  Lady  Membrane  aud 
Miss  Medulla  Membrane  have  left 
London  for  a  yachting  excursion  in  the 
Mesenteric  Ocoan. 

Mr.  Otis  P.  Stunt  is  confined  to  bed 
with  an  attack  of  otitis,  but  hopes  to 
be  able  to  proceed  shortly  to  his  moor 
in  Ross-shire,  where  he  is  entertaining 
a  party,  including  Baron  Oddenino,  Sii 
Odo  Ortolan  and  Lord  Waterstock. 

Sir  Reuben  Nasalheimer,  who  w 
recently    struck    on    the    nose    while 
playing   golf  on  the  North   Borelani 


Links,  is  now  convalescent.    No  furtliei 
Bulletins  will  lie  issued,  and  the  conipo 
tition  (or  the  Thanksgiving  Challenge 
Beaker  presented  by  Sir  Reuben  v 
take  place  on  September  7th  and  8tli. 

Major  Tufton- Hunter,  whose  narui 
was  unaccountably  omitted  from  thi 
list  of  those  on  whom  the  O.B.E.  \v,t 
recently  conferred,  wishes  to  expres 
his  gratitude  for  the  numerous  letter 
of  sympathy  received  from  all  quarters 
and  his  regret  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  reply  to  them  individuall; 
owing  to  the  severe  nervous  breakdowi 
from  which  Mrs.  Tuf ton-Hunter  is s 

"  The  Long  and  the  Short  of  it" 
Extract  from  Brigade  Routine  Order 
o£  the  —  tb  Cavalry  Brigade,  E.E.I 

"TheG.O.C.  notices  -with  displeasure  tha 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  B 
'  shorts '  to  make  them  shorter.     II  thispra 
tice  continues  the.  Brigade  will  not  be  ;>1 
to  wear  shorts  any  longer." 
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BATHING   PICTOEIALLY. 

'/'o  .1/c;/. — Undress  ;  put  on  bathing 
lit ;  enter  sea ;  stay  tliere  a  time ; 
miu  out ;  dry  ;  dress. 

tt'<u/ien. — The  choice  of  costume 

of  first  importance ;  the  sea  itself 

inlly  counts.   There  was  a  time  when 

)  costume  was  required.     With  the 

itbreak  of  civilisation  a  garment  of 

itain  dimensions  became  desirable. 

comparatively  recent  years  the  ad- 

nt  of  the  photographic  newspaper  has 

I  new  standards  of  decency,  and 

ccessful  pictorial   bathing  these 

ist  be  conformed  to. 

Suitably  attired   (whatever    else    is 

••d,  the  bangle  above  the  elbow 

not    be    forgotten)    the    bather 

mlddesceud  slowly  from  her  machine, 

who  knows  that  the  Press  Photo- 

L'i-  njay  not  be  at  hand  even  in  this 

-tage  of  her  progress?     Expert 

oi-s   agree,  indeed,   that  for  the 

-iaph    of    a    bather    a    modern 

liing-machine  is  a  most  appropriate 

•1  romantic  background. 

Ml  posing  for  photographs  in  bath- 

>tuuie  should  be  accompanied  by 

laughter  — laughter  so   uumis- 

1  able   that  it  can  almost  be   heard 


when  the  reader  puts  his  ear  to  the 
newspaper.  The  mouth  should  be  well 
opened,  every  front  tooth  (true  or  false) 
glistening  white  in  the  sunlight.  There 
should  be  no  suggestion  of  having  just 
swallowed  sea-water. 

On  the  way  to  the  water's  edge  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  recline  grace- 
fully on  the  sand,  holding  an  unlighted 
cigarette  in  the  hand  that  is  attached 
to  the  arm  with  the  baiigle  on  ( "  The 
After-Dip  Cigarette  " ).  A  chat  en  route 
to  the  sea  with  some  venerable  boatman, 
with  hearty  laughter  at  his  remarks, 
would  make  a  good  picture  ( "  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  "  ).  If  portrayal  as  "  The 
Fair  Rescuer  "  is  desired  a  pet  dog  (not 
necessarily  your  own)  should  be  seized, 
dipped  and  held  up  dripping.  Thebather 
should  take  care  that  the  dog  does  not 
bide  her  face,  and  she  should  laugh  un- 
restrainedly into  the  camera. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  go  far  into  the  sea, 
as  the  operator  is  not  allowed  to  charge 
for  shrunk  socks  in  his  expenses.  Shal- 
low water,  or  preferably  the  dry  land,  is 
best  for  the  successful  bathing  picture. 

Observe  these  rules  and  you  will*  be 
unlucky  indeed  if  before  your  fortnight 
is  up  your  portrait  is  riot  exciting 
comment  in  a  million  British  homes. 


THE    BELFRIEK. 
IF  yon  should  go  to  La  Bassee 

Or  Bethune,  grey  and  bare, 
You  '11  hear  the  sweetest  bells  that  play 

A  faint  and  chiming  air; 
And  belfries  in  each  little  town 
Sing  out  the  hour  and  mark  it  down. 

If  you  should  go  to  La  Bassee 
Or  walk  the  Bethune  street 

You  '11  see  the  lorries  pass  that  way 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  feet ; 

And  where  the  road  with  trees  is  lined 

You  '11  watch  the  long  battalions  wind. 

But  all  the  clocks  that  mark  the  time 
Are  months  and  years  too  slow, 

And  all  the  bells  that  ring  and  chime 
Strike  hours  of  long  ago, 

And  all  the  belfries  where  you  pass 

Lie  tumbled  in  the  dust  and  grass. 

Yet  still  the  long  battalions  wind, 
Though  all  the  men  are  gone, 

Because  one  hour  has  stayed  behind 
And  wanders  there  alone — 

Yes,  one  heroic  shining  hour 

Chimes  on  from  every  fallen  tower. 


SntPHisE  PACKETS  :  The  C.M.B.'s  in 
the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
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PETER    GROWN    UP. 

I  HAD  been  reading  The  Young  Vis- 
iters"  (with  preface  by  Sir  JAMKS 
BAKRIE)  to  ray  young  son  and  daughter. 
Both  are  novelists,  Hilary's  masterpiece 
being  nained  The  Petrol  Hawk,  while 
Maureen's  first  effort  has  the  sibilantly 
soothing  title  of  Sylvia's  Seven  Sweet- 
hearts. Their  attitude  during  the 
reading  was  pointedly  hostile,  as  they 
were  quick  to  see  that  the  joke  was  with 
the  adult  at  the  expense 
of  the  child.  I  had  ex- 
pected them  to  laugh 
occasionally,  but  the 
phrase  or  incident  that 
was  funniest  to  ine  had 
a  familiarity  for  them 
that  provoked  contem  pt 
utterly  unqualified  by 
amusement.  Surely, 
said  their  eyes,  it  is  well 
known  that  people  who 
bath  overnight  don't 
have  to  wash  much  in 
the  morning. 

That  night  in  my 
dreams  I  met  with  a 
vengeful  counterblast. 
The  Managing  Director 
of  the  Children's  Story- 
book Association  pre- 
sented me  with  avolume 
entitled  The  Mixture 
As  Never  Before,  the 
preface  to  which  was 
signed  with  the  names 
of  my  son  and  daughter. 
The  book  I  was  not  des- 
tined to  read.  When  I 
reached  the  last  words 
of  the  preface  I  awoke 
with  a  cry  of  horror  at 
what  seemed  veritable 
sacrilege. 

"This  book,"  began 
my  impertinent  child- 
ren, as  far  as  I  may 
remember  the  text,  "is 
published  just  as  it  was 
written  by  a  grown-up. 
It  was  found  in  a  kitchen  in  the  Adel- 
phi,  and  the  paper  used  was  torn  off 
sheet  by  sheet  from  a  '  Eobert  Burns  ' 
writing  pad.  The  author's  age  is  un- 
known, but  he  has  a  moustache.  In 
the  picture  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
it  will  be  noticed  that  ho  has  meditative 
dreamy  eyes.  We  imagine  that  he  al- 
ways looked  like  this,  at  the  end  of  the 
writing  of  each  page,  at  Mr.  GERALD  DU 
MAURIER  or  Mr.  DION  BOUCICAULT,  and 
over  his  shoulder  at  Mr.  E.  GOLDING 
BRIGHT.  PRAXITELES  used  just  such  a 
model  for  his  Hermes,  though  it  has 
never  been  explained  how  the  infant 
Dionysos  managed  to  put  up  with  his 
company  for  so  long. 


"  The  book  throws  a  light  on  the  per- 
verse fortune  that  may  await  to-day's 
most  heedful  child,  and  will  be  read 
eagerly  by  those  of  us  who  are  not 
afraid  to  anticipate  destiny.  As  Captain 
McHookey  says  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  the  manuscript,  '  Losh,  losh, 
my  bairn,  ilka  day  is  takin'  ye  nearer  to 
bein'  deid,  as  ye  micht  say.' 

"The  life  of  the  adult  is  too  little 
understood  by  children.  We  sometimes 
envy  them  their  freedom  and  authority, 


Fierce  Brass-hat.  "SEND  ASSISTANCE  AT  ONCE.    I'VE  TURNED  TURTLE." 
Voice  from  other  end.  "My  GOOD  SIB,  THIS  is  A  OARAGE.     WHAT  sou  WANT 

IB  AN  AQUARIUM." 


but  almost  all  their  pleasures  appear 
hollow  and  vain.  There  is  no  avoid- 
ance of  this  cognate  attitude,  but  in- 
dubitably it  is  within  our  power  to  get 
a  grip  of  the  adult  point  of  view.  No 
child  merits  a  moment  of  compassion 
who  does  not  trouble  to  learn  something 
of  his  rulers  from  their  books,  and  in 
certain  passages  the  material  is  so  self- 
revelatory  that  it  seems  strange  that 
the  gap  between  child  and  adult  should 
not  have  been  bridged  long  ago. 

" '  Hoots,'  remarked  Peter,  at  the 
crisis  of  his  life, '  I  like  ye  fine,  Wendy, 
as  fac'  as  death.'  Note  the  reply  of 
the  young  maiden.  '  Peter,' says  she, 
'are  ye  well-kent  for  a  guid  body?' 


1 1  never  did  naething  'at  wasna  weel 
intended,'  says  Peter. 

"  We  quote  the  passage  not  merely 
because  it  means  nothing,  but  because 
it  conveys  everything.  The  adult's 
smiles  of  condescension,  his  attempts 
at  teasing,  his  poses  in  relation  to 
worldly  knowledge — all  these  find  their 
apologia  in  the  specimen  abstracted. 
In  the  language  of  this  adult,  '  They 
ken  nae  mair  than  oursels.' 

"  What  is   known  of  the  author  of 
this  remarkable  work? 
He    appears    to    have 
been  born  in  Scotland, 
where  there  are  hardly 
any  public  schools.  His 
early  education  cannot 
therefore  be  the  explan- 
ation   of    his  spelling 
That  he  lives  in  Lon- 
don, that  he  does  nol 
publish   all  he  writes 
our  readers  know   al- 
ready.  It  appears  how 
ever  that  he  is  also  thf 
author  of  plays  in  tin 
English  language, prob 
ably   translated  there- 
into    by     ALEXANDER 
TEXEIRA    DE    MATTOS, 
Our  evidence  is  flimsy 
but  on  the  back  of  ont' 
of   the   sheets  of  this 
script  are  some  penei 
notes  that  revive  mem 
ories.     Thus  there  is 
written  in  capitals,  th< 
name  'PETEH  McPAN, 
and  under  it  '  Or  tin 
bairn  that  was  loth  t( 
grow  auld."   This  ma; 
or  may  not  have  somi 
connection  with  an  en 
tertainment   to   whicl 
one  has  to  take  one' 
parents   every   Christ 
mas. 

"It  only  remains  ti 
add  that  the  MS.  ha 
been  accurately  repro 
duced,  not  a  word  addei 
or  cut  out.  In  fact  some  of  it  has  to  b 
reproduced  twice  over  because  we  cai 
find  nothing  further  to  say  in  this  pre 
face  and  shall  be  compelled  to  satisfy  th 
publisher's  demands  in  regard  to  lengt! 
with  long  excerpts  from  the  text." 

In  my  dream  I  dropped  the  book  an 
shrieked. 

"Why?  Why?  You  impertinen 
little  devils,  why  ?  "  I  sat  up  in  bee 
now  wide-awake. 

And  from  the  far  distance  I  soerae 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Hilary  replying 
"  So  that  the  book  will  be  fat  enoug 
to  sell  for  three  shillings  and  sixpenci 
Daddy  .  .  .  Because  that  seems  to  fc 
the  idear." 
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A    DAY    WITH    THE    FLY. 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

RETURN  OF  THE  FOLLIES. 

THE  new  Follies  go  nearer  to  tilling 
the  blank  loft  by  the  death  of  Mr.  PEL- 
ISSIKR  and  the  break-up  of  his  admirable 
troupe  than  I  was  prepared  to  find. 
Kxeept  for  Mr.  DAN  EVEHARP  (who  has 
lost  nothing  of  his  form)  it  is  ail  en- 
tirely new  team.  The  mantle  of  the 
dead  jester  iits  Mr.  BEN  LAWKS  physi- 
cally. He  would  do  well  to  wear  it 
after  his  own  humour  and  not  fall  to 
the  temptation  of  reconstructing  a  de- 
parted ghost.  Loyalty  to  a  charming 
memory  on  his  part  may  cut  across  an 
equal  loyalty  on  ours. 

Mr.  REX  LONDON  does  a  good  deal  to 
lill  the  gap  left  by  Mr.  LEWIS  SYDNEY 
of  the  ape-like  antics.  He  is  perhaps 
more  versatile.  Mr.  AHTHUK  MARGOT- 
SON,  who  was  a  little  tame  in  the  kind 
of  thing  the  Follies  do  and  always  did 
less  well,  the  pretty-pretty  song  and 
dance,  was  quite  brilliant  in  his  "  Im- 
pressions "  of  music-hall  comedians. 
Among  the  pierrettes  there  is  perhaps 
a  lack  of  distinctive  personality  as  con- 
trasted with  their  predecessors.  Miss 
VIVIAN  REES,  diseuse,  goes  nearest  to 
the  old  achievement.  A  certain  ner- 
vousness, as  of  folk  realising  that  they 
were  playing  against  a  prejudice  in 
their  audience  in  favour  of  the  old  lirm, 
probably  hampered  the  whole  team. 
It  was  certainly  a  severe  ordeal.  They 
came  out  of  it  very  creditably. 

It  is  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  old  Follies 
humour  that  the  best  numbers  were 
from  old  programmes.  The  music-hall 
burlesque  is  still  a  gorgeous  piece  of  fun. 
Mr.  LAWES  as  Miss  May  dc  Colte,  who 
had  been  basely  deserted  by  a  blue- 
blooded  toff ;  Mr.  DAN  EVEKARD  as  Mr. 
(Inmsby  Billions,  Dickens  Imperson- 
ator (there  was  never  surely  a  better 
"line"  than  that  appeal  addressed  from 
the  gallery  to  Faqin,  over-anxious  not 
to  be  banged  —  "Be  a  sport!");  and 
Mr.  REX  LONDON,  as  a  basso  who  swal- 
lowed his  bottom  notes,  were  all  par- 
ticularly good.  The  "Beverage  Quar- 
tette" (Rum,  Port  and  Zider)  had  a 
new  and  quite  excellent  flavour.  The 
"  Smoky  Impression" — an  outrage,  by 
the  way,  in  a  theatre  where  the  au- 
dience are  smoked  against  not  smoking 
—seemed  a  little  less  tuneful  than  of 
old,  if  memory  does  not  betray  me,  as 
it  well  may.  I  would  most  seriously 
beg  Mr.  LAWES  to  restore  the  exqui- 
site pathos  of  the  old  Follies'  first  ver- 
sion of  the  "  Baked-Potato  Man,"  and 
cut  the  cheap  torn-foolery  which  after- 
wards completely  spoiled  it.  Does  he 
not  realise  the  value  of  tragic  relief  ? 

Of  the  new  matter,  "  Choo  Chin 
Chow,"  millionth  performance,  was  as 


good,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  little  more 
truthful  to  say  almost  as  good,  as  any 
of  the  old  burlesques.  The  attenuated 
and  compressed  Mr.  ASHE  and  the  in- 
definitely expanded  Miss  LILY  BBAYTON 
were  alone  worth  the  money— to  say 
nothing  of  the  perfectly  superb  camel. 

I  have  mentioned  Mr.  MARGOTSON'H 
"  Jmpressions."  Let  him  add  to  these 
as  many  as  he  likes.  The  "  Sunday 
School  Treat,"  in  which  Mr.  LONDON 
had  the  rare  good  sense  not  to  overdo 
the  curate,  and  the  Russian  Ballet,  after 
HEATH  ROBINSON,  were  both  excellent 
and  will  be  better.  But  the  ballad 
about  the  louerly  lady  who  lost  her 
way  in  Somerset  and  found  her  way 
iuner-to  somebody  else's  heart  on  a 
final  high  note  far  up  in  the  flies  is 
the  sort  of  thing  our  Follies  should 
be  burlesquing,  not  offering  for  sale  ! 
Surely  I  am  right '?  Altogether  a  most 
attractive  show.  T. 


CONCERNING    RARITIES. 

I  HAVE  met  her  at  last. 

For  years  I  have  been  searching  for 
her  in  vain  ;  and  yet  I  knew  that  she 
must  be  somewhere. 

She  is  in  service  in  a  hotel.  I  should 
like  to  give  the  name  of  the  hotel,  but 
such  things  are  not  done.  There  are 
journalistic  conventions  which  such 
divulgenco  would  fracture.  But  I  can 
throw  lights,  as  the  acrostic  people  do. 
I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  an  engrav- 
ing after  LANDSEEH  on  one  of  the  walls. 
But  perhaps  that  is  not  enough.  Very 
well,  then,  I  can  say  that  the  hotel  is 
situated  in  a  town  in  a  county  which 
gives  a  certain  illustrious  young  traveller 
and  orator  the  title  of  duke.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  town  with  a  harbour  at  whose 
entrance  are  relics  of  saints,  and  among 
whose  most  constant  yachtsmen  is  an 
artist  who  has  more  than  once  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy  a  painting  of  boys 
bathing  and  drying  in  the  sun.  Inci- 
dentally I  may  add  that  last  Wednesday 
he  did  not  win  his  race.  This  town  is 
an  incredible  distance  from  London,  in 
an  easterly  direction  I  don't  think.  An 
old  song  once  said  of  it  that  it  was  a 
fine  town,  with  ships  in  the  bay ;  and  it 
is,  although  at  the  present  moment  one 
of  the  ships  in  that  bay  is  a  wreck,  heel- 
ing over  on  the  rocks,  a  pitiful  sight. 

Perhaps  I  have  thrown  lights  enough? 
As  to  the  hotel  itself,  mum  must  be  the 
word.  Consider  me  eager  to  impart 
the  information,  but  restrained  by  fear 
and  worldly  guile  deftly  blended. 

My  discovery  of  this  marvellous  crea- 
ture, this  rara  avis  in  terris,  as  the  LORD 
CHANCELLOR,  that  impenitent  Latinist, 
would  say,  was  only  one  of  a  series  of 
remarkable  events  that  have  marked 
the  opening  of  this  holiday.  For  as  I 


reached  the  London  terminus  (whose 
name  must  also  be  suppressed)  some- 
thing occurred  so  untoward  as,  in  a 
more  superstitious  nature  than  my  own, 
to  implant  every  kind  of  misgiving  and 
possibly  cause  me  to  abandon  my  enter- 
prise. In  the  Middle  Ages  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  been  a  portent  of  doom 
not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  cab  had  drawn  up  at  the  foot- 
way by  the  booking-office,  and  various 
porters  were  moving  towards  me,  when 
uddenly,  as  though  at  a  preconcerted 
ignal,  every  one  of  them  let  their  bar- 
rows go  and  turned  and  ran  in  another 
direction.  At  first  I  thought  that  a 
new  lightning  strike  had  set  in  ;  but  no, 
for  once  that  was  a  mistake:  all  that 
had  happened  was  that  a  rat  had  been 
so  ill-advised  as  to  make  its  appearance 
and  must  now  be  hunted  to  its  end. 

How,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
its  figure  could  be  so  quickly  detected 
and  the  glad  news  so  instantaneously 
spread  I  cannot  explain,  except  by  refer- 
ence to  that  extra  sense  which  the  pur- 
suit of  four  footed  animals  can  evoke  in 
the  two-footed ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  chase  was  in  a  few  seconds 
universal.  Up  and  down  the  pavement 
fled  the  rat ;  up  and  down  scuttled  the 
men,  with  no  weapons  but  boots  with 
which  to  kick  at  the  terrified  creature, 
for  a  long  time  in  vain,  while  then1 
shouts  and  clamour  filled  the  air. 

At  last  the  rat  was  cornered  and  des- 
patched and  the  perplexed  passengers 
and  their  luggage  h:ul  a  chance. 

"  Is  this,"  I  asked  the  Hushed  and 
triumphant  sportsman  who  now  con- 
sented to  attend  on  me,  "a  common 
occurrence?  " 

"  Never  saw  one  here  before,"  he  said. 

But  if  I  were  a  director  of  that  line 
I  should  see  that  his  eyes  were  often 
thus  gratified.  The  life  of  a  porter  is, 
I  am  sure,  marked  by  but  little  fun,  and 
no  one  need  be  surprised  if  discontent 
is  theirs ;  but  there  would  be  less,  if  any, 
of  it  if  those  in  authority  took  a  leaf  out 
of  the  Book  of  Chance  and  now  ami 
then  provided  by  design  such  a  diver- 
sion as  caprice  had  just  furnished.  _ 

You  seethat  this  holiday  was  destined 
to  be  marked  by  strange  happenings  ! 

But  what  is  a  rat  hunt  on  a  London 
terminus  pavement  compared  with  the 
phenomenon  of  which  I  started  to  tell? 
Routine,  sheer  routine. 

For  in  the  hotel  where  I  am  staying 
there  is  a  chambermaid  who,  after  she 
has  brought  the  hot  water  in  the 
morning,  goes  back  to  the  door  again, 
stoops,  and  brings  in  my  shoes. 


For  All  Weathers. 
"  COUNTRY  QUARTERS  TO  LET. 

Manse,  September ;  5  apartments  (li 

&  c.)."— Scotch  Paper. 
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'.cntaii,  of  Leisure.  "WHAT'S  THIS  'KHE  'Dinner  ACTION'  MKAS?"  Second  ditto 


'OBBIBLE." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Sta/ of  Learned  Clerks.) 

BKCATSK  Mr.  .losi-:i'H  CONRAD  luus  placed  his  new  work,. 

/ww  "/  Uokl  (UNWIN),  in  the  turbulent  period  of  the 

Jarlist  rising,  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  anticipate  a 

itory  of  cut-throat  adventure  and  blood-letting.    Adventure 

here  is  indeed,  but  almost  wholly  subjective;  an  affair,  of 

he  soul,  or  rather  of  the  heart.    Youth  is  the  keynote  of  it, 

since  it  is  through  the  dax/.led  eyes  of  the  lad  who  was 

iiiown  us  •'  Mr.  <ii-ur</c"  that  wo  watch  this  shifting  group 

if  stnm^o  and  violent  characters,  camp-followers  of  c'ou- 

•piraoy,    who   revolve    about    the   figure   (unseen)   of   the 

'retender,  or  that  of  the  woman  whose  wealth  and  beauty 

lomimite  both  the  movement  and  the  story.     That  adoles- 

•i:nt  soldier  of  fortune,  Mr.  (li-ori/e,  was  selected   by  the 

i'utii'is  to  conduct  their  gun-running, ,au  exploit  that  he^ 

4>]>i';irs  to  Jiave  conducti.'d  with  success,  but  incidentally, 

•  ml  altogether  off  the  stage.     It  is  his  passion  for  Doiia 

'tidi  and  the  gradual  drawing  together  of  these  two,  the 

(loring  boy  and  the  girl  to  whom  youth  had  been  hitherto 

mknowu,  that  make  the  matter  of  the  tale.     Its  telling 

lisplays  all  that  richness  of  effect  of  which  Mr.  CONHAD  has 

lie  secret ;  as  usual,  his  persons  move  in  an  atmosphere! 

hat  gives  to  the  least  of  them  a  dignity  almost  heroic. 

'hero  are  two  women  especially,  slightly  but  unforgettably 

lortrayed,  the  pleasant  sister  of  the  heroine  and  an  old  Re- 

mljliran  i/nuule  dainc,  living  with  exquisite  insolence  upon 

irr  aristocratic  wits,  that  are  as  tine  as  any  in  the  author's 

'lleiy.    About  Doiui  llita  herself,  brilliantly  coloured 

hough  she  is,  I  remain  a,  thought  less  convinced.  Mr.  George, 


infatuate,  saw  her  through  a  mist  of  worship,  which  rendered 
it  natural  never  to  know  what  she  would  be  at  next,  or  why. 
My  trouble  was  a  lurking  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  COXHAD 
was  always  .any  better  informed. 

1  fear  that  Thromjh  a  Tent  Door  (MuuBAV)  may  suffer 
somewhat  in  popularity  through  appearing  at  a  time  when 
active-service  books  are  slightly  in  eclipse.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  Dr.  R.  W.  MAO 
KENNA'S  work  missed  their  reward.  Perhaps  you  may 
know  already  the  two  previous  volumes  of  his  reflections, 
The  A'lcfiiture  of  Death  and  The  Adventure  of  Life.  Here 
he  has  set  down  certain  comments  and  sketches  of  what  he 
might  have  called  (but  doesn't)  the  Adventure  of  War, 
drawn  from  his  experiences  as  a  hard-worked  medical 
officer  in  the  fore-front,  in  fact  several  fore-fronts,  of  the 
battle.  They  are  most  of  them  slight  things,  giving  the 
effect  of  having  been  transferred  to  paper  in  "  odd  and 
broken  moments;  "  all  but  one,  the  writer  tells  us,  are  true 
in  substance.  Perhaps  he  will  forgive  me  for  adding  that 
the  exception  is  by  some  way  the  least  impressive  and 
moving.  Because  Dr.  MACKRNNA  has  looked  out  from 
his  bell-tent  upon  a  world  made  unspeakably  hideous  by 
War,  but  redeemed  by  patient  endurance  and  heroism  ; 
because,  in  fact,  he  sees  the  fighting  from  the  viewpoint 
of  one  who  had  to  mend,  if  possible,  its  ghastly  wounds,  it 
is  only  to  be  expected  that  this  record  of  his  impressions 
should  be  sombre.  lie  writes  indeed  with  a  passionate 
and  angry  sympathy  that  it  would  be  easy,  and  false,  to 
call  sentiment.  So  his  book  is  hardly  a  cheerful  one 
on  the  face  of  it;  though,  besides  the  gloom  and  horror, 
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it  conveys,  more  clearly,  1  think,  than  any  I  have  read, 
the  spirit  of  ungrudging  sacrifice,  of  heroism  without  the 
limelight,  which  his  position  emibled  him  to  see  and  his 
sympathy  to  understand.  • 

Mr.  IAN  HAY  is  a  model  of  discretion,  and  in  The  Last 
Million  (HoDDEB  AND  STOUGHTON)  he  says  much  that  is 
charming  and  much  that  is  wise.  His  mission  here  is  to 
conduct  the  American  Army,  or  a  select  portion  of  it,  over 
a  perplexing  but  patriotic  England,  and  dump  them  on 
the  battle-zones  of  France.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  cheerier  cicerone  or  one  capable  of  apologising  with 
more  humour  and  tact  for  the  eccentricities  of  Great  Britain, 
while  constantly  reminding  the  United  States  that  wo  too 
had  a  share  in  the  Great  War.  He  is  at  his  best,  I  think, 
in  explaining  the  methods  of  fighting,  both  general  and 
particular,  which  the  contending  armies  employed  in  1918. 
This  he  does  with  an  intelligibility  and  accuracy  that  other 
writers — more  technical  or  more  romantic — might  well  envy. 
In  the  actual  incidents  which  he  describes  he  is  not  always 
so  successful.  There  is  a  good  account  of  a  trench  raid  in 
the  American  sector,  but  the  visit  of  two  hospital  nurses 
to  the  front  line  seems 
a  little  out  of  place 
and  a  concession 
rather  to  the  film- 
fanciers  than  to  the 
demands  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  entente.  Nor 
do  I  care  very  much 
for  such  phrases  as 
"  stretcher  -  bearers 
with  their  patient 
cheery  freight."  But 
everything  ends  in  a 
blaze  of  glory  with 
the  announcement  at 
Paris  of  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice  and 
the  ecstatic  fraternis- 
ing of  Sammies,  Tom- 
mies and  poiliis.  If 
anyone  yet  lingers 
who  is  unwilling  to 
give  America  due  credit  for  her  share  in  the  final  triumph, 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  stuff  to  give  them. 

In  a  "Coda"  to  The  Bonfire  (HEINEMANN),  of  which  the 
scene  is  set  in  a  Jesuit  school  in  England,  Mr.  ANTHONY 
BUENDON  explains  .that  he  has  tried  to  "present  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Jesuits  of  the  spiritual  values  of  life"  and 
also  to  protest  against  the  teaching  of  hell-fire  to  children. 
The  book  has  an  interest  mainly  for  those  who  have  been 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  those  outsiders  who  have 
a  fairly  serious  interest  in  their  spiritual  system  and  edu- 
cational method.  For  Kensitites  the  fathers  in  these 
pages  are  in  the  main  too  virtuous  and  harmless  to  be 
interesting.  For  the  guileless  reader  I  must  enter  a  caveat. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  any  incidents  or 
characters  in  this  disjointed  tale  are  impossible;  but 
they  are  often  extremely  unlikely,  and  the  whole  emphasis 
seems  to  be  wrong.  An  abnormally  sensitive  boy  like  Luke 
Trevor  might  have  had  his  life  darkened  by  the  thought 
hell-fire,  but  though,  at  the  date  roughly  indicated, 
very  horrible  pictures  of  a  material  hell  were  painted  by 
zealous  preachers  it  wasn't  by  any  means  a  hell-fire  religion 
that  was  taught.  These  studies  of  priests  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  death,  or  being  confoundedly  astute  or  talking  of 
love  to  their  pupils  in  the  way  old  Father  Joe  does,  are 


not  plausible.  Nor  is  the  introduction  (made  in  a  quite 
casual  manner,  as  if  ifc  were  more  or  less  a  matter  of  ordi- 
nary routine)  of  the  suicide  of  one  of  them  who  has  loved 
"  too  much  and  too  wildly."  One  can  drift  a  good  distance 
away  from  the  paths  of  one's  early  teachers  without  carin« 
to  see  good  men  travestied,  and  cheapened. 

My  only  grievance  about  Miss  MARJOIUE  BOWEN'S  Crimes 
of  Old  London  (ODHAMS) — London  of  the  rapier  and  sedan- 
chair — is  that  the  crimes,  a  subject  I  dearly  love,  fill  hardly 
more  than  half  the  book,  and  then  are  short  stories  about 
crimes  rather  than  the  carefully  documented  relations  I  had, 
gratuitously  perhaps,  led  myself  to  expect.     1  thought  that 
Miss  BOWEN,  who  is  quite  at  home  with  musty  old  records 
and   has  a   particular   talent   for  detailed   reconstruction  ! 
would  have  done  this  sort  of  thing  so  well.     I  rather  thinl ! 
too— but  here,  haply,  my  ignorance  betrays  me — that  the; 
are,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  mere  short  stories  out  of  he; 
head,  not  embroideries  of  actual  fact:     They  are  not  un 
interesting— on  the  contrary;  but  they  lack  the  authentii 
air.     And  I  am  bloodthirsty  enough  to  demand  real,  no 
imaginary,  murders.   The  dissertations  on  the  Seven  Deadb 

Sins,  by  an  old  Frencl 
monk  (of  some  deli 
berately  vague  perioi 
— saypre-Renaissanci 
for  a  shot),  are  un 
evenly  diverting  am 
show  our  author  in  ai 
entirely  unexpected 
but,  I  should  judge 
from  these  samples 
readily  exploitable 


Native.   "To  BE  SUBE,  SIB,  THIS  PLACE  'AS  GBOWN.    WHY,    rr  SEEMS   ONLY 

YESTEBDAY  WHEN   IT  WAS   ONLY  ONE   NIGGEB,   TWO   WHELK  STALLS   AND  A  PHBENO- 
LOaiST." 


vein. 


To   welcome  Crab 
tree    House   (GRAN 
RICHABDS)   is  irre 
trievably    to    convic 
oneself  of  being  old 
fashioned.    The  "  mo 
derns  "  will  not  con 
sider  it  a  work  of  arl 
and    for    ail    I    car 
they   may  be  right ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  to  read  i 
is  to  obtain  refreshment  and  repose.     Mr.  HOWEL  EVAN 
is  as  it  were  president  of   a   society  for  protecting  hi 
pleasant   people   from    being    unduly    preyed    upon   an 
maltreated,  and  I  am  glad  to  enrol  myself  as  a  member 
that  fraternity.     It  would  have  been  a  thousand  shames 
the  Harbotts  and  their  faithful  servant,  and  "Ma"  Mi  line 
and  Reggie  Kemp  and  the  rest  of  these  attractive  folk  ha 
met  with  more  than  temporary  ill-luck.    In  the  course  c 
this  leisurely  novel  we  are  introduced  to  music-hall  artiste 
(I  like  especially  the  man  who  could  lift  a  donkey  wit 
his  teeth),  tramps,  rogues  male  and  female,  and  all  sort 
of  curious  people.     They  seem  to  belong  to  a  world  whic 
has  almost  been  forgotten,  and  I  suggest  that  those  wh 
cannot  go  on  a  holiday  at  present  should  at  least  get 
change  of  atmosphere  by  reading  Crabtree  House. 


From  a  cinema  advertisement : — 

"A  special  attraction,  '  Adventures  among  the  Cannibals,'  in  whic 
one  is  introduced  to  a  strange  tribe  which  is  rapidly  dying  ou 
Possibly  the  very  monotonous  diet  upon  which  they  feed — fish,  coco 
nuts  and  stagnant  and  salty  water  drawn  from  a  hole  in  the  grour 
— is  the  cause.  Unless  this  simple  race  receives  assistance  from  tl 
outside  world  it  will  soon  die  out." — Local  Paper. 

It  seems  a  case  for  missionary  enterprise. 


SEVTF.MBEH  3,  1919.] 
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CHARIVARIA. 

THKHK  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that, 
in  order  to  set  a  good  example  to 
the  ^pending  departments,  Mr.  LLOYD 
(ii;oi;GE  has  decided  to  get  along  with- 
out a  threepenny  morning  paper. 

*   v 
* 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  passed  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  President  CAR- 
RAXZA..  President  WILSON,  it  is  anti- 
cipated, will  retort  hy  passing  another 
vote  of  confidence  in  himself. 


* 

Sir  ALFRED  BUTT  is  ahout  to 
produce  a  new  comedy  entitled 
Tlii'  Tflephone  Call.  Curiously 
enough,  that  is  the  very  name 
that  we  had  contemplated  for 
our  next  tragedy. 

"  What  is   missing  in  Ire- 
land? "asks  a  contemporary. 
Speaking   generally,    the    ac- 
*  * 

"Professor  Geddes,  of  St. 
Andrew's  University,"  says  a 
news  item,  "  has  been  engaged 
by  the  International  Zionist 
Commission  to  plan  the  new 
Jerusalem."  We  rather  gath- 
ered that  the  other  Geddeses 
had  the  thing  well  in  hand. 

V 

Following  on  Mr.  SMILLIE'S 
statement  that  he  could  have 
been  a  Cabinet  Minister  with 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
Mr.  AUTHUR  HENDERSON  now 
declares  that  he  could  have 
been  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
with  a  salary  of  eight  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  no  secret  in  York- 
shire that  if  he  had  chosen  to 
abandon  his  principles  a  cer- 
tain strike-leader  could  have 
been  Lord  Chancellor  and  had 
a  bath.  ... 


"  It  is  not  for  us  to  formulate  a  scheme 
of  military  defence,"  says  T]ir  3fnrni>i<i 
Post.  We  think  that  our  contemporary 
is  unduly — almost  morbidly — lacking 
in  self-confidence. 


"  Lunatics,"  says  the  National  Union 
of  Asylum  Workers,  "  are  demanding 
shorter  working  hours."  Yes,  we  knew 
that.  ...  * 

A  woman  told  the  Tottenham  magis- 


French,  British  and  Ameri- 
can liaison  officers  and  interpreters 
have  formed  a  society  called  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Sphinx.  The  president 
has  explained  that  the  part  of  the 
Sphinx  emblematic  of  the  United  States 

is  the  lion's  tail.    ..:  .,. 

"V" 

A  new  uniform  of  a  darker  shade  of 
blue,  it  is  announced,  has  been  de- 
signed for  the  Royal  Air  Force.  The 
present  shade,  it  .seems,  does  not  ade- 
quately reflect  the  financial  situation. 

:;:     * 

At  West  Ham  Police  Court  a  solicitor 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  boarding  a 
moving  train.  Travellers  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  a  train  is  moving  or  not 
should  consult  the  guard. 


RECONSTRUCTION.' 

"  NOW  I  PARTICULARLY  TOLD  THOSE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  NKW  HOUSE 
SOT  TO  ALLOW   ANYONE  TO  USE   FORCE  IF   THE  BELL  STUCK." 


only  fair  to  add  that  Parliament  was 
not  sitting  at  the  time. 

A  serious  quarrel  was  only  just 
averted  on  a  crowded  Tube  train  the 
other  evening,  when  a  hand  was  acci- 
dentally jammed  in  the  gate  as  it  was 
closed.  It  appears  that  two  passengers 
both  claimed  it  as  theirs  and  were 
only  appeased  when  the  gate  was  re- 
opened and  the  hand  released.  It 
proved  to  belong  to  a  third  party. 

V 

Quite  a  commotion  was 
caused  last  week  at  a  station 
on  a  well-known  South  Coast 
railway.  A  train  arrived  so 
punctually  that  a  porter  in  his 
confusion  was  heard  calling 
out  the  name  of  the  previous 
station.  .,.  .,. 
* 

The  Australian  private  who 
was  reported  by  a  contempor- 
ary to  have  saluted  a  subaltern 
in  the  Strand  last  Tuesday  now 
writea  to  explain  that  he  mis- 
took the  officer's  attempt  to 
knock  a  fly  off  his  ear  for  a 
salute  and  was  merely  acknow- 
ledging it.  ,,  * 
# 

"  Even  the  nerves  of  insects 
have  been  affected  by  the 
War,"  states  a  naturalist.  This 
explains  why  so  many  of  the 
little  pests  who  appear  to  be 
suffering  from  the  jumps  are 
now  to  be  found  recuperating 

at  seaside  lodgings. 

*  ,# 

Comment  is  being  made  up- 
on the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
Sir  JOHN  BRADBURY'S  distin- 
guished public  services  his 
autograph  continues  to  fetch 
little  or  nothing. 


trates  that  her  husband  had  given  her 
a  black  eye  in  May  of  each  year  since 
their  marriage.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  system  of  memory-train- 
ing he  had  adopted,  or  whether  he  just 

relied  on  a  note  in  his  diary. 

*   •-:: 

& 

When  told  that  HerrEfiKBT  had  taken 
the  oath  as  German  Imperial  Presi- 
dent, the  EX-CROWN  PRINCE  is  said  to 
have  inquired  sympathetically  if  any- 
thing else  had  been  missed. 

•-;=   * 
* 

Thirty  Indian  soldiers  awaiting  their 
return  to  their  native  shores  were 
shown  over  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
a  few  days  ago  and  seemed  very  greatly 
impressed  by  what  they  saw.  It  is 


A  high  Treasury  official  re- 
cently declared  that  he  could 
get  plenty  of  men  with  Uni- 
versity qualifications  for  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  The  Universities,  we 
understand,  have  retorted  by  saying 
that  they  cannot  get  men  with  Treas- 
ury qualifications  at  any  price  as  long 
as  the  demand  for  plumbers'  assistants 
remains  unsatisfied. 

''"*'" 

Milk  is  to  be  a  shilling  a  quart. 
Whether  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  stuff  attractive  to  the  plu- 
tocracy of  labour  remains  to  be  seen. 

*  * 

An  ingenious  fraud  committed  by 
means  of  a  telephone  message  was  de- 
scribed at  Westminster  police-court. 
How  the  defendant  managed  to  get 
through  still  remains  a  mystery. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  WHITEHALL  FLAPPER. 

A  FAREWELL  FEOM  A  DEPARTMENTAL  HEAD. 
TThe  PRIME  MIMSTEH,  in  a  letter  to  the  various  Government  Offices, 
has  pointed  out  to  heads  of  departments  that  unless  they  remove 
superfluous  employees  they  will  have  to  be  removed  themselves.] 
Now  for  the  last  time,  on  official  duty, 

The  powdered  joy-puff  to  your  nose  apply ; 
And  through  the  mist  of  tears  that  veils  its  beauty 

Give  me,  for  this  last  time,  the  old  glad  eye; 
Never  again,  fulfilled  of  tea  and  crumpet, 

Here  through  your  prattling  lips  shall  laughter  flow  ; 
LLOYD  GEOBGE  has  spoken  (almost  like  a  trumpet), 
And  you  have  got  to  go. 

Farewell!    the  happy,  happy,  times  are  over! 

But  please  don't  put  this  down  to  me,  my  dears  ; 
I  would  have  kept  you  on  like  pigs  in  clover, 
Steadily  on  for  years  and  years  and  years; 
I  had  no  option— just  a  moment's  sick  doubt, 
'  Then  conscience  showed  me  where  the  right  course  lay ; 
"  Kick,"  said  the  Voice  from  Deauville,  "  or  be  kicked  out ! " 
And  I  arranged  to  stay.  O.  S. 

A   LOSING   HAZARD. 

OK  course  Frederick  ought  not  to  have  been  there  at  all. 
For  one  thing,  regulations  were  dead  against  it,  and  for 
another  his  bank  balance  had  been  ordered  complete  rest  for 
at  least  a  month.  The  atmosphere  of  a  Casino  is  notori- 
ously unhealthy  for  a  weak  and  ailing  bank-balance. 

However,  he  was  there,  watching  the  croupier  pass  his 
magic  wand  over  the  green  cloth,  and  noting  figures  with  a 
stub  of  pencil  on  an  envelope  back.  Percival  interrupted 
him  in  a  calculation  involving  the  misuse  of  five  figures. 

"Don't  do  it,  Frederick,  old  legume,"  he  said.  "These 
strenuous  mental  exercises  are  too  trying  for  a  mere  nursling 
like  you." 

"  H-h-h  !  "  said  Frederick,  ticking  off  units  on  his  fingers 
and  tens  on  his  thumbs.  "  I  'in  working  out  a  system." 

"  'Nother  recruit  for  the  army  of  Cox's  disinherited," 
groaned  Percival.  "  Don't  you  know  the  management  fat- 
tens on  people  who  invent  chance-tight  systems?  Every 
time  they  see  a  new  system  coming  along  they  buy  a  new 
safe  to  hold  the  proceeds.  Save  the  money  to  buy  some- 
thing useful — such  as  Egyptian  cigarettes  or  pink  thirst- 
quenchers." 

"  If  you  don't  speculate  you  don't  accumulate,"  replied 
Frederick,  borrowing  the  vocabulary  of  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  expert.  "  Foller  my  system  an'  you  comes  in 
wheel-barrows  an"  goes  away  in  motor-cars.  I  hoffera 
my  clients — meaning  you,  Percival — a  chawnce  of  money 
for  nothink,  and  I  only  ask  the  loan  of  fifty  francs  to 
provide  the  necessary  capital." 

"  if  I  refuse  to  lend  it,  my  cheery  old  bank-smasher,"  said 
Percival,  "  you  will  ever  hold  it  as  a  reproach  over  me  that 
I  stood  bet.ween  you  and  untold  wealth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  lend  it,  I  may  retain  your  friendship  but  lose 
the  money.  Therefore  I  take  a  last  farewell  to  this  note 
and  hand  it  to  you.  But  don't  ask  me  to  wait  and  see  it 
sacrificed  to  the  system.  I  regard  it  as  dead,  but  I  don't 
feel  called  on  to  attend  the  funeral." 

They  met  the  following  day  at  lunch,  but  Frederick  bore 
no  visible  signs  of  opulence. 

"Probably  I  am  touching  on  a  painful  subject,"  said 
Percival,  "  but  I  am  curious  to  know  how  long  the  fifty 
francs  kept  afloat  before  it  finally  sank." 

"  It  didn't  sink— at  least  not  all  of  it.  The  system 
worked  beautifully." 


"  I  don't  see  notes  fluttering  from  you  like  autumn  leaves, 
and  I  observe  you  are  drinking  water.  Did  your  arithmetic 
let  you  down?  I  know  you  aren't  highbrow  stuff  at  the 
ciphering." 

"  No,  it  all  worked  out  like  the  staff  plans  for  an  Aldershot 
sham-fight  or  the  menu  at  a  Brigade  dinner — not  a  single 
hitch.  But  I  '11  tell  you  from  the  beginning. 

"  If  you  remember,  the  tables  were  pretty  crowded.  I 
got  my  money  changed,  and  the  system  was  all  tuned  up 
ready  to  start  off  by  itself.  The  only  thing  that  gave  me 
the  chilly  spine  was  the  fear  that  the  Old  Man  or  some  of 
the  red  tabs  might  come  in  and  spot  me.  'Course  there 
would  be  no  harm  if  I  was  just  watching,  but  if  the  Old 
Man  spotted  me  playing  there  would  be  the  uncle  and  aunt 
of  a  wiggin'  for  little  Freddy." 

Percival  nodded  sapiently.     "  I  've  had  some,"  said  he. 

"  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  we  have  learned  in  this  War 
it  is  the  art  of  digging  in  and  fighting  behind  cover,  so  I 
reconnoitred  the  ground  and  selected  a  tactical  position 
behind  a  fat  Frenchwoman  and  her  husband.  Having  dug 
myself  in  I  used  indirect  fire  over  Madame's  shoulder  to 
get  my  stakes  on  the  table.  Naturally  it  would  be  nee 
to  come  out  into  the  open  to  collect  my  winnings,  but  the 
idea  of  my  system  is  that  you  hang  behind  and  keep  drop- 
ping francs  all  along  the  course,  and  then  you  double  up 
arid  come  in  with  a  big  scoop  at  the  finish.  Compree  ?" 

"  Old  fruit,  the  Prince  of  MONACO  buys  a  new  diamond 
every  year  for  the  crown  jewels  out  of  that  system." 

"  He  can't.  It's  my  invention  and  I've  got  the  patent 
rights.  But  to  continue.  I 'd  been  pegging  away  dropping 
francs  on  Nunicro  Hilit  till  thirty  of  our  fifty  had  gone,  and 
I  'd  laid  the  remaining  twenty  to  bring  off  my  big  scoop. 
The  ball  rolled  round  and  round,  trembled  on  the  edge  of 
the  eight  and — 

"  Rolled  into  the  five." 

"  No,  it  didn't.  It  rested  like  a  cuckoo  on  the  eight, 
and  the  croupier  pushed  a  hundred- and- forty  francs  to 
side  of  the  table.  I  was  just  emerging  from  cover  to  pick 
it  up  when  I  spotted  the  Old  Man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  glaring  in  my  direction.  I  could  tell  he  hadn't  seen 
me,  but  he  was  looking  to  see  who  it  was  had  pulled  off 
the  maximum.  What  was  I  to  do?  " 

"  I  dunno.     What  were  you?" 

"Don't  ask  silly  conundrums.  I  daren't  pick  up  the 
money  and  give  myself  away.  Better  to  lose  the  one-forty 
than  imperil  my  gratuity.  Then  I  had  a  sudden  inspiration 
— you  know  how  they  come  over  me — and  I  whispered  in 
my  best  French  into  the  ear  of  the  fat  amiable  French- 
woman who  was  camouflaging  me:  '  Will  you  have  the 
kindness,  Madame,  to  continue  gambling  for  me — for  luck? 
I  shall  return  in  a  few  minutes.' 

"'  Volonticrs,  M'sieitr,'  she  answered. 

"  I  bent  down  and  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  in  ten 
minutes  I  returned  to  see  her  emerging  from  the  union 
with  her  husband.  She  threw  up  her  hands  with  a  gesture 
worthy  of  BEBNHAUDT  herself. 

"  'Je  suis  desolee,  M'sieur  ! '  she  said.     'J'ai  perdu  tout!' 

"  Frederick,  old  rnutt,"  said  Percival  with  emotion,  " 
the  charm  of  your  society  were  not  more  precious  than  all 
the  fifty  francses  in  the  world  I  'd  jump  on  you  with  both 
feet.  I  heard  the  Old  Man  telling  the  Adjutant  just  now 
that  the  restrictions  on  gaming  were  not  being  enforced 
during  Joy-time,  and  he  'd  had  a  flutter  last  night  and  won 
two  thousand  francs." 


"Owing  to  the- heat,  Judge let  off   his  wig   at County 

Court  yesterday."' — Provincial  Paper. 

We  understand  that  the  wig   was  accused  of  interfering 
with  the  administration  of  justice. 
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WBST  WILSON  (to  League  of  Xalions).  "HOLD  TIGHT,  MA'AM;    HE'LL  QUIET  DOWN  DIRECTLY." 
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Motlter.  "You  DON'T  MIND  FOII  A.  FEW  MINUTES,  Sin?     YEB  SEE,  'is  FATHER  'ASN'T  UOT  A  BEARD." 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 
(In  grateful  remembrance  of  the  daily 
Neia  England  life  in  American  novels.) 
Maisie  Clapshaw  awoke  with  a  jump 
as  the  alarm  clock  beside  her  bed  com- 
menced to  ring.  It  was  four  o'clock 
and  she  had  almost  over-slept.  She 
began  to  dross  quickly,  for  there  were 
the  chores  to  do,  a  turnover  to  be  baked 
for  breakfast  and  the  buggy  to  bo  pol- 
ished, for  Mrs.  Clapshaw  still  kept  the 
old  farm  going,  though  her  husband — 
"Hard-fisted  Jim"  he  had  been  nick- 
named in  the  old  days — had  died  last 
Fall. 

Maisie  slipped  on  her  plain  gingham 

gown.   It  was  quite  colourless,  and  had 

been  turned  so  many  times  that  she 

i  had  forgotten  which  side  was  which. 

It  had  belonged  to  each  of  her  seven 

sisters  in  turn,  all  of  whom  had  turned  it. 

|  She  thought  of  each  of  them  as  she  went 

\  downstairs.  There  was  Jinny,  who  had 

married  a  rich  man  and  had  never  done 

the  chores  since.   There  was  Susy,  who 

had  gone  to  teach  in  Boston — Maisie 

remembered   she  had  worn  a  pair  of 

light  -  brown    shoes   which  squeaked  ; 

she  remembered  the  squeak  quite  well. 

Then  there  were  Minnie  and  Winnie, 


the  twins :  Winnie  had  died  of  bron- 
chitis, and  Jim  Clapshaw — Hard-fisted 
Jim — had  cried  like  a  child.  Then  there 
were  Bridget,  Daisy  and  Mollie.  As 
she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
she  realised  she  had  remembered  them 
all.  When  she  entered  the  kitchen  she 
began  to  think  of  her  eight  brothers. 
She  remembered  them  all  by  name  and 
thought  of  something  characteristic  of 
each. 

Soon  she  had  the  fire  going  and  was 
washing  clothes,  baking  the  turnover, 
sweeping,  sorting  the  tea-leaves  and 
doing  the  numerous  things  she  had 
done  since  childhood. 

At  seven  o'clock  they  breakfasted 
simply  in  the  big  kitchen.  On  the 
table,  which  was  scrupulously  clean, 
there  were  two  tea-cups,  two  saucers, 
a  basin  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  a  china 
tea-pot,  four  plates,  two  knives,  two 
forks,  a  bowl  of  curds  and  whey,  a  large 
loaf  of  home-made  broad,  a  dish  of  last 
year's  pickled  nasturtium  seeds,  a  salt- 
cellar and  the  now  crisply-browned  turn- 
over. When  breakfast  was  over,  Maisie 
cleared  away  the  things  while  her 
mother  made  the  beds,  counted  the 
chicks,  hoed  the  onions,  tossed  the  hay 
and  plaited  a  straw  hat  for  Maisie. 


Then,  when  the  buggy  and  horses  1 
been  groomed  and  the  sedge  gatlie: 
and  put  to  dry,  Maisio  made  somesw 
wine  of  apple -juice  and  nicotine  a 
de-signed  a  dress  for  herself  out  of 
old  curtain.  As  the  morning  wore 
she  began  to  make  preparations 
dinner.  The  location  of  the  farm  v 
remote  and  so  she  killed  and  pluclcei 
home-grown  fowl,  carefully  saving  t 
feathers  for  a  pillow  for  her  mother 
a  surprise  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  Wl; 
the  bird  was  roasting  she  set  abc 
freezing  a  custard,  oiling  the  vinej 
and  churning  some  butter.  After  d 
ner  there  was  the  sheep-shearing, 
long  wool  to  be  separated  from  t 
short,  eggs  to  be  hatched,  chestnuts  ' 
be  canned  and  all  the  daily  routine 
the  Old  Homestead  to  be  gone  throu 
before  sundown. 

For  supper  Maisie  made  a  dumpli 
of  the  cold  fowl  and  knocked  up  a  pi 
ding  from  the  chestnut-rinds  over  in 
the  canning.  After  supper  she  and  1 
mother  sat  quietly  hemming  dustc 
and  singing  the  songs  that  they  had 
sung  since  childhood. 

When  Maisie  retired  to  bed  she  t 
her  alarm  clock  carefully  for  four  o'ckx 
eager  to  begin  the  work  of  another  dr 
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PINS,    SAFETY. 

]>IL>  the  safety  pin  play  its  humble 
part  in  winning  the  (Iroat  War?  Ask 
the  O.C.  Anti-Gas  who  lias  collected 
mid  I  rained  some  millions  of  the  little 
creatures.  For  myself  I  cast  no  as- 
persions on  its  temper  and  tenacity  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  -  What  I  do  say 
is  that  the  safety  pin  is  losing  the 
Peace.  "  In  good  company,"  you  will 
say.  I  agree.  But  let  me  pursue  my 
single  crusade  against  expensive  insig- 
nificance. Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  and  the 
others  can  wait. 

The  voucher  arrived  this  morning 
neatly  made  out  in  triplicate — Army 
Form  G.982,  if  you  must  know.  Now 
the  receipt  of  a  voucher  in  the  Army 
is  not  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  lightly, 
like  receiving  the  morning's  milk  or 
the  Freedom  of  the  City.  There's  al- 
ways a  chance  that  the  other  fellow 
has  left  something  out,  the  "Period  of 
account  "  or  the  "Mode  of  conveyance" 
or  the."  Number  of  sheets  forming  this 
voucher."  If  so  you  write  him  a  letter 
beginning  "  It  is  not  understood,"  and 
that  makes  you  one  up  on  him  for  the 
O.B.E.  Of  course  if  you  don't  spot  the 
omission  then  by-and-by  the  Audit  or 
the  Treasury  or  the  O.  i/c  Waste  Pro- 
ducts twitches  one  into  you  commenc- 
ing "Please  explain,"  and  that  leaves 
you  one  down. 

I  summoned  the  chief  clerk,  the 
foreman  in  charge  of  the  pattern-room 
and  the  blue-eyed  boy  who  coaxes  the 
telephone,  and  we  gave  that  voucher 
the  once  over.  It  was  absolutely  air- 
tight, the  real  Peruvian  doughnuts,  as 
they  say  in  New  York,  and  then  some. 

"PINS,   SAFETY  2:  SAMPLES." 

Ho  was  a  crafty  man  who  thought 
of  that  "SAMPLES."  Had  it  not  been 
there  I  should  certainly  have  taken  his 
middle  stump  with  an  "  It  is  not  under- 
stood," inquiring  whether  they  were 
"Pins,  safety,  Q.M.R.A.F.,  overseas  de- 
tachments only, "or  "Pins,  safety,  non- 
corrosive,  Submarine  Miners'  Trousers, 
for  the  suspension  of."  But  he  was 
no  fool,  the  fellow  who  compiled  that 
voucher.  ("Accessories,  Anti-Gas"), 
fee  had  added.  There  was  no  getting 
away  from  that. 

And  all  the  rest  was  perfect.  The 
fellow  had  thought  of  everything. 
Thus,  "  Description  of  Package  "  was 
given  as  "  P.P."  (Postal  Package).  He 
had  even  thought  of  some  things  twice 
over,  for  the  voucher  went  on  to  say, 
"  Mode  of  conveyance,  Post." 

Thoughtfully  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  staff.  "These  pins,"  I  observed, 
"which,  mark  you,  are  no  ordinary  or 
prickly  pins,  but  pins  made  safe  for 
democracy,  have  so  to  speak  done  their 


O 


Boy.  "CAN  you  GIVE  us  A  JOB?" 

Builder.  "I  THINK  so,  MY  LAD.    COME  ALONG  WITH  ME  INTO  THE  YABD  AND  WE'LL 

SEE  THE  FOftEMAN." 

Boy.  "AY,  BUT  WOT'S  THE  PAY?"  Builder.  "ONE  POUND." 

Boy.  "AY,  AND  'ow  MANY  TIMES  A  WEEK  DO  YEB  PAY  IT?" 


bit  and  are  now  to  be  sold  in  their 
teeming  millions  to  the  thankful  tax- 
payers, all  too  long  the  palpitating 
victims  of  pin  -  profiteers.  You  will 
therefore  exhibit  these  two  sample  pins, 
these  Gemini  of  Pindom,  to  such  of  the 
public  as  may  call  to  inquire  about 
them,  not  omitting  to  point  out  that 
the  minimum  number  of  pins  which 
can  bo  sold  to  any  one  customer  is 
thirteen  tons.  Note  further  that  they 
are  anti-gas  pins,  which  no  doubt  en- 
hances their  value.  If  you  can't  sell 
the  inquirers  thirteen  tons  of  pins  sell 
them  a  copy  of  Sttrpfas,  price  threepence. 
Our  motto  is,  '  Take  care  of  the  pins 
and  the  public  will  look  after  the 
pounds.' 

"  In  the  meanwhile  don't  forget  that 
some  light-hearted  hero,  no  longer  ago 


than  yesterday,  mayhap,  resolutely 
wrote  these  two  pins  off  Ledger  Charge, 
lightly  erased  them  from  the  Weekly 
Stock-sheet.cheerfully— almost  defiantly 
— struck  them  from  the  Tally.  Do 
you  therefore  proceed  at  once,  and 
choking  back  your  emotions,  to  take 
them  upon  Ledger  Charge.  Prepare 
also  and  with  all  the  customary  for- 
malities a  nice  fresh  Tally.  Further, 
omit  not  to  record  their  presence  upon 
the  Weekly  Stock  sheet.  Lastly,  as 
there  may  be  some  possibility  of  their 
being  mistaken  for  one  another,  attach 
to  each  a  stroag  label  bearing  respec- 
tively an  inscription  as  follows : — 

Pin,  Safety.  Anti-Gas,  sample  'A' 
(or  if  you  prefer  it  'James'). 

Pin,  Safety.  Anti-Gas,  sample  '  B ' 
(or -John')." 
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THE    GLOBE-TROTTER. 

As  I  lingered  the  Sheldon-Browns' 
invitation  for  the  week-end  to  their 
place  at  Shepperley  a  sort  of  feeling 
came  over  me  as  if  my  withers  were 
bein<'  wrung.  No  doubt  I  think  it 
must  have  been  caused  by  jealousy, 
for  Gunter,  so  Lucy  Sheldon-Brown 
said  in  her  letter  of  invitation,  was  to 
be  of  the  party. 

I  had  heard  of  Gunter  but  bad  never 
met  him.  I  understood  him  to  be  a 
"lobe-trotter  and  rather  t'pris  with 
Lucy.  No  doubt  be  had  told  her 
travellers'  tales.  These  things 
always  captivate  women. 

On  Friday  my  eyo  caught  a 
somewhat  similar  advertisement 
to  the  one  reproduced  in  the 
pages  of  Punch  (issue  of  July 
16th),  which  offered  foreign 
hotel  labels  for  swank-potting 
purposes. 

"  I  too.'1  I  said,  "  will  be  a 
globe-trotter  and  biff  the  odious 
Gunter  with  his  own  petard." 

So  I  wrote  for  a  sample- set  of 
labels  of  out-of-the-way  places 
(so  as  to  avoid  running  into 
Gunter,  as  it  were,  if  possible) 
and  received  what  was  described 
as  "  Series  14,"  which  included 
the  labels  of  hotels  at  Marseilles, 
Cairo  (Shepheard's  Hotel,  the 
only  one  I  knew  by  name  out  of 
the  twelve  labels  sent), Colombo, 
Sarawak,  and  several  other 
Oriental  spots.  "  Sarawak,"  I 
said,  "  is  my  trump-card,  I 
think." 

Having  arranged  the  whole 
series  very  artistically  on  the 
torso  of  my  kit-bag  I  travelled 
down  to  Shepperley  on  Friday 
evening.  The  Sheldon-Browns 
(pere  ct  fille],  Gunter  and  I 
formed  the  house-party. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  that 
night  was  not  particularly  geographical. 
True,  Scarborough  was  mentioned,  and 
Wiclnes  was  lightly  touched  upon,  but 
I  was  quite  at  home  in  these  latitudes 
and  held  my  own  with  Gunter. 

But  after  dinner  we  retired  to  the 
billiard-room,  and  whilst  I  played  a 
hundred  up  with  old  Sheldon-Brown, 
Gunter  snookered  Lucy  in  a  corner  and 
took  her  (in  imagination)  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth. 

The  game  was  just  over  and  old 
Sheldon  -  Brown  had  gone  off  on  a 
search,  probably  fruitless,  for  whisky, 
when  I  heard  Gunter  say  something 
about  Borneo. 

"  Surely,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  this 
globe-trotting  bounder  might  have  left 
one  corner  of  the  world  unguntered, 
one  little  spot  that  I  could  call  my  own 


and  lie  freely  about  without  fear  of 
detection." 

Slamming  my  cue  into  the  rack,  for 
my  blood  was  up  into  the  high  num- 
bers, I  strolled  over  to  the  sofa  and  sat 
down  heavily  on  the  other  side  of  Lucy. 
Gunter  scowled. 

Mastering  my  feelings,  I  smiled  and 
said  almost  sweetly,  "Borneo?  Yes, 
lovely  place,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Gunter  started.  "  You  have  been 
there  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  imply  a  sceptical  attitude. 

This  sent  my  blood  further  up  till  it 
touched  the  top  and  rang  the  bell.  I 
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saw  red  and  other  colours  in  several 
shades,  but  I  still  managed  to  smile. 

"  Er — yes,  some  years  ago,"  I  said. 
"  Top-hole  place." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  about  it,"  said  Lucy. 

What  else  could  I  do?  Such  girls 
as  Lucy  Sheldon-Brown  do  not  grow 
on  every  family  tree.  Guuter  should 
not  oust  me  from  Borneo  without  a 
struggle. 

"Which  way  did  you  go?"  said 
Gunter. 

"  Oh,  the  usual  route,"  I  said,  "  Mar- 
seilles, Cairo  (Shepheard's  Hotel  there, 
of  course),  Colombo  and — and  the  way 
you  probably  went." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Gunter.  "And 
whereabouts  did  you  stay  in  Borneo  ?  " 
he  asked,  his  voice  apparently  trembling 
with  emotion. 

"It's — or — rather  a  long  time  ago," 


I  said  dreamily,  "  and  you  probably 
wouldn't  know  the  little  village  that 
was  my  objective." 

Gunter  made  a  peculiar  noise  in  his 
throat.  "Sara-Sarawak?"  he  asked. 

"  I  only  stayed  a  night  there,"  I  said 
airily.  "1  trekked  into— er — Southern 
Borneo.  Quite  the  wildest  part — 
what  ?  " 

"  Quite,  I  should  say,"  Gunter  agreed; 
"though  I  have  not  been  further  than 
Sarawak." 

"This  is  money  for  nothing,"  I  suit! 
inwardly.  "This  is  where  I  begin  to 
get  the  bulge  on  Gunter."  Aloud  1 
said,  "Never  been  further  than 
Sarawak  ?  My  dear  fellow,  you 
don't  begin  to  know  Borneo  till 
you've  been  up-country,  into 
the — er— the  hinterland." 

Gunter  winced  a  distinct 
wince  at  my  evident  familiarity 
with  my  subject. 

"  You  simply  must  tell  me  all 
about  it,"  Lucy  urged,  turning 
a  nicely  powdered  back  on  the 
odious  Gunter.  I  couldn't  resist 
such  an  urge. 

"  So  far  as    I   remember,"  I 
said  slowly,  "when  I  left  S 
wak  I  took  the  first  turnim 
the  left  and  followed  the  path 
leading  to  the  mountains,  which 
run   along   the    centre    of    the 
island  "  (the  map  had  shown  me 
these).     "  After  taking  this  path 
for     about  -  one    hundred    and 
tlhrty-five  miles  or  so  I  turned 
to  the  right,  where   the   roads 
divide,  and,  after  walking  over 
mountains  and  valleys  for  about 
a'lothor  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  I  came  to  a  village.    Here 
I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  had 
to  ask  the  way.      The  headman 
could  speak   a  kind  of  Lingua 
Franca,  and  with  that  aiid  a  few 
signs  and  wonders  I   manage* 
to  reach — — .   There,  I  've  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  wretched  little  village — 
some  name  like  Songalong  or  \Vangaloo, 
chiefly  huts — and  palm-trees,  of  course." 
•'  Oh,  of  course,"  Gunter  said  in  an 
endeavour  not  to  be  out  of  the  scene. 
"  And  of  course  Dyaks." 
"  Naturally,"  said  Gunter. 
"  Some  of  their  customs,"  I  continued 
with  confidence,  "  are  very  quaint ;  for 
instance — 

But  my  apparent  familiarity  with 
such  outlandish  regions  and  their  in- 
habitants was  evidently  too  much  for 
Gunter,  who  rose  at  this  point  and 
went  off  to  help  old  Sheldon  -  Brown 
to  find  the  whisky,  he  said.  So  I  spent 
a  pleasant  hour  teaching  Lucy  the  use 
of  "the  long  rest"  (entailing  several 
hand  -  holds)  and  inventing  manners 
and  customs  for  the  Dyaks  for  which 
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Householder.  "I  WAS  LIGHTING  THE  GAS  STOVE,  CONSTABLE,  AND  WAS  BLOWN  OUT  OP  TUB  WINDOW — HUT  OXLY  JUST  2*  TIMI:!" 


;y  would  probably  not  thauk  me. 
i!  was  thrilled,  and  as  Gunter  didn't 
urn  I  concluded  that  either  the 
isky  was  found  or  that  he  had  gone 
.'i'd  in  disgust. 

Jy  the  time  Guuter  and   I    left  by 

•  !J.27  for  Town  on  Monday  morning 

ng  but  the  infre(|uency  of  trains 

us  rompanions)  I  was  several  up 

•    him ;   but   I  was  heartily  thankful 

:'iring  the  journey  lie  avoided  the 

•  of  foreign  travel.     In  fact,  he 
himself   in   his   newspaper.     I 

i   1  mine. 

\s  we  neared  King's  Cross  I  noticed 

taring   at   my   lag  in  the   rack 

my  head.      [  retaliated  instantly 

-'luring  at  Itin  bag  in  the  rack  above 

lie  sighed  ;  I  sighed.     His 

•  iimded  like  one  of  relief.     I  don't 

!   mine  sounded  like  a   sigh  of 

or  a  peace-night  peas-bladder  at 

I    point  of  death,  but  it  was  certainly 

'•   by  relief.     For   Gunter's   bag, 

iu\  was  plastered  with  an  un- 
ly  genuine  set  of  "Series  14" 

===== 

•  •iiiiH  iiian,  L':!,  seeks  place  in 
.ipacity  ;  dooiM.iiv  work  of  ho 
ions  ;  town,  country,  abroad  :  live 
i.    10s.  wugcs  ;   excellent    servant,    rx- 
•<1 ;  ttr.ir  t!i4>  skirts,  anything." 

Times. 
<>\ighly  womanly  young  fellow. 


LOCAL  COLOUBISTS. 

HARDLY  enough  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
LYTTON  STBACHEY  has  taken  a  flat  in 
Kensington  Gore,  facing  the  Albert 
Memorial,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of 
steeping  himself  in  an  atmosphere  at- 
tuned to  the  composition  of  his  long 
threatened  Life  of  Queen  Victoria. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  when  hasty  critics  condemned  the 
practice  of  writers  who  studied  local 
colour  as  a  preliminary  to  creation. 
No  doubt  these  preparations  were  some- 
times crudely  and  hurriedly  undertaken, 
but  the  method  has  never  failed  to 
commend  itself  to  the  true  artist  and 
has  never  found  more  conscientious  ex- 
ponents than  at  the  present  day. 

For  example,  Mr.  ROGER  FRY,  who 
is  engaged  on  an  epoch-making  mono- 
graph on  Mr.  AUGUSTUS  JOHN,  has  de- 
cided to  spend  six  months  in  Koine  and 
six.  months  in  Wales,  in  order  to  satur- 
ate himself,  first,  in  the  magnificent ia 
Eomce,  which  inspires  our  great  artist's 
colossal  cartoons  and  is  adumbrated 
in  his  Pagan  pra2iiomen  ;  and,  second, 
in  the  Celtic  fervour  which  is  his  family 
heritage  and  is  exhaled  from  his  mighty 
and  monosyllabic  surname. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WHIBLEY,  whose  Par- 
allel Lives  of  Lord  CHATHAM  and  Lord 


NoRTHcr.iFFE  are  approaching  com- 
pletion, alternates  visits  to  his  dainty 
bungalow  on  Mount  Carmel  with  resi- 
dence in  Pitt  Street,  Campden  Hill. 

Dr.  JJiiiiMiEs'  great  work  on  the 
prosody  of  CHARLES  LAMB  is  now  in 
the  press.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  during  its  preparation  the  LAURE- 
ATE lived  partly  in  Shepherd  Market, 
partly  on  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate, 
and  latterly  on  Mint  Pavement.  Tab- 
lets to  commemorate  his  sacrifices  in 
the  interests  of  biographical  realism 
will  no  doubt  be  erected  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts. 


To  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning. 

"  The  orders  receive;!  have  already  absorbed 

the  second  largo  edition  of  Tlie  Daily  

Cookery  Book.  Place  your  order  at  once,  for 

this  is  a  book  which  will  be  a  help  to  you  when 
fuel  is  scarce  and  dear." — Daily  Paper. 

"He  came  from  a  part  of  Norway  where 
there  are  huge  factories  for  the  production  of 
nitrates  from  the  air,  which  is  a  well-known 
Bolshevik  centre." — No/linyluim  KrcningPost. 

What  is  our  Marshal  of  the  Air  doing  ? 


"  Tlie  Times  understands  that  the  Shaw  of 
Persia,  who  is  coming  on  a  visit  to  this 
country,  left  Teheran  on  August  12th." 

Irish  Paper. 

It  is  understood  that,  on  reading  this, 
"  G.  B.  S."  at  once  instructed  his 
solicitors  to  institute  proceedings. 
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HOLIDAY   TOSH. 


By  THEODOSIA, 

Contributor  of  "  Tea-Cup  Twaddle''  to 
"  The  Peeress,"  and  of"  Boudoir  Jiati- 
blingx  "  to  "  The  Flapper." 
ALL  the  world  's  away  to  the  sea,  the 
mountains  and  the  moor,  and  we,  the 
world's  hotter  half,  are  askin'  ourselves 
,s  ever  tlie  biggest  question  in  life, 
,-  can  I  look  young  and  lovely '!  " 


who  've   hoon   girls   some 


now  as 
"  How 

For  girls 

time  and  who've  got  a  worried  look 
'long  of  readin'  all  the  frightful  tilings 
in  the  papers  'bout  what 's  happened, 
what's  happenin',  and  what's  goin'  to 
happen,  I  don't  advise  the  seaside. 
The  glare,  salt  winds,  "  What  are  the 
wild  waves  saying?"  'n'  all  that  sort 
of  thing  are  a  bit  tryin'  and  unbecomin'. 
But  if  you  must  go  take  one  of  Falla- 
lerie's  "  Seaside  Beauty  Baskets,"  which 
contain  simply  everything  for  keeping 
the  hair  safe  from  the  winds,  the  'plex- 
ion  safe  from  the  glare,  and  in  short 
for  keeping  the  seaside  quite  at  arm's 
length  !  Sounds  'surdly  contradictory, 
doesn't  it?  To  go  to  the  sea  and  take 
all  these  precautions  against  it!  But 
we  women  arc  contradictory — it 's  part 
of  our  charm. 

Lady  Flutterwell,  who  did  such  'stra- 
ordinarily  good  work  during  tho  War 
in  runnin'  a  dance-hall  for  Allied  troops 
at  Escapadeville,  is  having  a  lovely  rest 
time  at  her  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
She 's  a  big  party  there,  and  I  hear  of 
rippin'  beach-dances  by  moonlight,  or 
starlight,  or  whatever  old  thing  is  on 
duty  in  the  sky,  when  bathin'-kit  is 
worn  and  all  the  jewels.  That  fasci- 
natin'  uncanny  creature,  Twirlinsky,  of 
the  Eussian  Ballet,  is  of  the  party  and 
is  generally  Lady  FlutterweU's  beach- 
partner. 

Seems  to  me  the  heat-wave  'a  been 
used,  like  charity,  to  "cover  a  multi- 
tude of  what-d'-you-call-'ems."  People 
have  been  'ssusin'  themselves  on  ac- 
count of  it  for  lots  of  little  lapses  ! 
Poor  old  heat-wave  !  It 's  been  worked 
for  all  it  was  worth.  No  wonder  it 
struck  at  last.  It  had  more  reason 
than  those  miner  creatures  who  won't 
mine.  Best  heat-wave  story  I  've  heard 
comes  from  Tatterly  Towers,  where  a 
famous  Family  Ghost  does  stunts  in 
the  Haunted  Corridor  of  the  disused 
wing.  There  was  a  houseful  of  guest 
of  the  effervescin'  brand,  and  rumours 
got  about  of  ghostly  figures  being  seen 
in  the  park  at  unholy  hours.  "  What 's 
this  I  hear  about  something  bein'  seen 
in  the  park  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  " 
asked  Lord  Tatterly,  who  's  dull  and 
heavy  and  believes  in  the  Family  Ghost. 
Answered  Lady  T.,  who  's  the  opposite 
of  heavy  and  doesn't  believe  in  any- 
thing, "  Easy  to  guess  what  it  is.  The 


heat-wave  again.  Can't  expect  the 
poor  Family  Ghost  to  stay  in  the 
Haunted  Corridor  in  this  weather. 
Course  the  poor  thing  comes  out  into 
the  park." 

Glad  to  hear  their  impressions  of  our 
dear  naughty  old  Babylon  from  provin- 
;ial  friends  who 're  invadin'  London. 
Yes,  "Eustica,"  St.  Paul's  «s_a  largo 
building  and,  as  you  say,  it 's  got  a 
dome.  It's  ever  so  far  more  import- 
ant, "Country  Cousin,"  than  seeing  all 
those  funny  old  Towers  and  Abbeys 
and  Museums  and  tilings  that  you 
should  get  yourself  a  frock  at  Fragolet's 
(Sloane  Street)  and  an  Anne  Dixon 
bat  (Hanover  Square). 

Blow  up  to  town  the  other  day 
on  biz  and  positively  saw  some  People, 
with  a  big  P,  in  the  deserted  village. 
Mrs.  "Croppy"  Chaloner  was  in  Bond 
Street,  just  back  from  a  tour  of  the 
battlefields,  lookin'  fitter  than  ever  and 
still  wearin'  her  "Battlefield  Tour" 
kit.  It's  Desire's  last  word  in  tailor- 
mades,  and  if  you  get  one  don't  forget 
that  a  rather  serious  look  's  worn  with 
it.  'Fraid  it  sounds  heartless,  but  what 
we  've  got  to  be  is  modern,  isn't  it  ? 

Happened  on  Lady  "  Diclue"  Delrnont 
havin'  solitary  tea  at  Kickshaw's.  Like 
little  me  she  was  "  passin'  through  "  and 
gettin'  pretty-pretties.  Tells  me  frocks 
at  Douceville  are  worn  short  enough 
to  show  the  honi  soils,  and  those  are  in 
evidence  even  when  stockings  aren't ; 
diamond-black  velvet  honis  for  choice. 
No  grumblers  can  accuse  us  women  of 
bein'  without  visible  means  of  support 
nowadays,  can  they  ?  Notice  that  Mrs. 
Grundy's  grandsons  and  daughters  are 
howlin'  in  the  "Should-wives-kiss-their- 
brothers-in-law  ? "  part  of  the  dailies 
over  the  decay  of  morals — the  frocks 
and  want  of  frocks,  the  dancin'  that 
isn't  dancin',  the  manny  girls  and  girly 
men  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Silly  old 
dears !  Can't  they  see  it 's  just  that  we  're 
all  the  children  of  the  moment?  If  they 
must  scold,  let  'em  scold  the  moment. 

MOEE  HOWLEES. 
From  an  Examination  for  Army 

Educational  Certificates. 
Jugular. — A  wild   animal   found  in 
India,  like  a  tiger  in  looks  and  build, 
but  not  so  fierce. 

Jugular. — A  person  on  the  stage  who 
does  great  feats  with  instruments  which 
other  people  cannot  do. 

Slough. — An  animal  without  a  shell, 
but  rough  hard  skin  on  its  back.  It  is 
like  a  snail. 

Cogent. — Cogent  means  partner.  One 
gentleman  who  works  in  business  with 
another  gentleman. 

Brace. — This  word  is  used  in  con- 


lection  with  partridges.     If  we  say 
srace  of  partridges  we  mean  three  bird 

Split  infinitive. — A  secret  told  L 
lOmebody  to  keep  quiet,  but  he  go  ar 
_;plit  on  his  pals  by  telling  a  policema 
or  somebody  else  the  secret. 

Example  of  a  split  infinitive. —The, 
s  no  use  arguing  the  question  as  yo 
3ame  into  the  business  with  one-tent 
of  what  I  put,  so  let  it  bo  a  split  intin 
live,  as  I  am  entitled  to  more  than  yoi 

Board  of  Guardians. — This  body  c 
men  are  mostly  attached  to  what  : 
jnown  as  the  workhouses  of  the  diffei 

mt  towns. 

Civil  justice. — A  Court  where  a  que 
;ion  of  argument  arises  between  tv 
parties.  In  a  civil  justice  court  if 
defendant  is  charged  with  doing  athii 
and  he  can  get  enough  witnesses 
orovo  that  the  same  thing  is  not  h 
doing,  then  he  is  treated  with  a  litt 

ivility  and  dismissed. 


SIDE-LINES. 

DR.  BE.VTTIK  CKOZIKU  has  astonislic 
•riends  and  admirers  by  revealing,  in 
series  of  articles  in  a  London  evenip 
paper,  that  in  his  earlier  days  he  wa 
a  patron  of  the  prize-ring,  numberin 
many  famous  boxers  among  his  int 
mates. 

A  rival  newspaper,  we  understan 
has  made  a  generous  offer  to  S 
WILLIAM  OHPEN  for  half-a-dozen  sho 
snappy  articles  on  "  My  Eomant 
Adventures  as  a  Press  Photographer; 
but  the  editor  of  the  Church  1 
Newspaper  had  been  unable  to  persuai 
Mr.  CHARLES  HAWTKEY  to  contribu 
to  the  pages  of  that  journal  a  fe 
papers  on  "  My  Investigations  in  tl 
Realm  of  Comparative  Theology ;  "  an 
there  is  still  some  doubt  whether  Mi 
HUMPHRY  WARD  will  entertain  the  su 
gestion  that  she  should  contribute 
short  series  of  "Practical  Hints  onfiac 
horse  Training"  to  The  Winning  Pos 


A  Fair  Warning. 
"To  be  Let,  Furnished  Service   House; 
reception  and  5  bed  rooms,  bath ;  electric  ligh 
'phone  ;  no  servant  worries,  we  provide  them 

Daily  Paper 

"  Londoners  may  be  contorted  liy  the  assu 
auce  that  their  city  is  not  always  the  hotte 
place  in  a  heat  wave." — Krening  Paper. 

Quite  true.     We  went   into  a  perfe 
kink  of  laughter  when  we  read  it. 

"Miss  •  was  the  most   successful  con 

petitoratthe swimming  gala  onThulsda 

She  won  the  50  yards  ladies'  open  race  in 
seconds,  and  came  in  an  easy  firr-t  in  the  1 
yards  race  for  ladies.     Her  time  in^this  eve 
result  of  sitting  on  a  railwav  spike." 

Local  Paper. 

A   little    accident    of   that   kind  oft 
conduces  to  rapidity  of  movement. 
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THE    PROFESSIONAL    HUMOURIST    PAYS    A    VISIT. 


'•Oir,  MR.  JONES,  truii.i,  YOU  WRITE  SOMK 

FUNNY    LITTLE    THING    IN    MY    ALBUM? — 


— AND  IN  MINI:?— 


—  AND    IN    MINK? — 


—  AND  IN   OURS? — 


--1IURI3    S    SOME    INK — AND    A    PEN — 


— AND   A   CHAIR — 


— AND   A   TABLE— 


— AND  NOW  WE'LL  ALL  GATHER  ROUND,  CHICKS, 
AND  BE  READY  FOR  A  REAL  GOOD  LAUGH  !  " 
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"WELL,   JOAN,   STILL  IN  THE  SAME  PLACE?' 


"YES,  UNCLE.     SAME  PLACE,  BUT — DIWKUENT  BUN." 


THE   PICNIC. 

DID  we  not  swear,  at  many  a  meagre  dinner 

In  many  a  shell-hole  at  the  seat  of  war, 
Whereby,  it  seemed,  one  kept  on  getting  thinner, 
Because  one  always  fed  upon  the  floor, 

0,n  foods  half-cooked,  or  not  at  all,  or  "  canned," 
And  full  of  flies  or  earivvigs  or  sand — 
Did  we  not  swear,  when  England  came  out  winner, 
We  simply  would  not  picnic  any  more  ? 

When  one  has  chairs  and  table-cloths  and  glasses 

And  all  the  things  which  make  it  good  to  eat, 
Why  should  one  climb  high  cliffs.and  mountain-passes 
With  paper  packets  of  perspiring  meat, 
To  drink  too  thinly  from  the  children's  mugs 
And  get  chewed  up  by  beetles  and  by  bugs  ? 
It  is  a  myth  that  sitting  in  wet  grasses 
Makes  water  whisky  or  cold  mutton  sweet. 

What  is  the  point  of  perching  on  a  thistle, 

A  rock,  an  anthill,  or  some  spikes  of  gorse, 
While  people  tell  you,  with  a  cheery  whistle, 
"  We  didn't  put  a  corkscrew  in,  of  course?  " 
The  pepper  and  the  salt  are  both  left  out 
(Though,  what  is   that  with  so    much  dust 

about?), 

And  all  one's  sandwiches  are  filled  with  gristle 
Presumably  intended  for  the  horse? 

What  is  the  point  when,  looking  o'er  the  ocean, 
There  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  hotel 


With  knives  and  forks  and  every  kind  of  potion, 
And  people  paid  for  answering  the  bell  ? 
What  is  the  point,  when  every  person  there 
Is  dressed  at  last  in  good  civilian  wear, 
Of  waking  up  the  sad  extinct  emotion 
Of  being  in  the  Army  ?     Who  can  tell? 

Yet  every  morn,  with  hideous  recollections 

Of  iron  rations  and  the  cannon's  roar, 
One  cuts  the  mutton  into  greasy  sections 

And,  labouring  forth,  consumes  it  on  the  shore; 
And,  after  all,  the  more  a  fellow  feels 
The  awfulhorrors  of  al-fresco  meals 
The  more  it  stimulates  his  stout  objections 

To  taking  part  in  any  future  war.  A.  P.  H. 


"Fifty  years  ago  our  ancestors  used  the  stage-couch  and  dran 
wine.  Now  they  travel  by  train  and  drink  one  of  the  innumerab 
and  delicious  beverages  of  which  as  yet  England  is  not  allowed  I 
know  anything." — Mr.  P.  W.  WtLSos,  writing  from  New  Yorkto"TI 
Daily  News"  in  praise  of  Prohibition. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  this  graphic  picture  of  social  lil 
in  the  Elysian  Fields. 


"Has  the  difficulty  of  finding  houses  had  anything  to  do  with  th 
interesting  fact  that  you  now  see  in  the  Temple  various  '  Mr.  ;m 
Mrs.'  prefixes  to  the  names  of  occupants  of  chambers? 

"  One  thinks  of  these  precincts  of  the  law  as  an  Adamlcss  Eden,  bu 
nowadays  they  are  more  humanised  by  the  addition  of  the  other  sex 

Daily  Chronicle. 
The  writer  had  better  think  again. 
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Fishmonger  (as  exasperating  batsman  is  at  last  disposed  of).  "  'E  's  FILLETED  1 " 


CENTRAL  THEATRE  IDEALS. 

AT  the  close  of  the  Drama  League 
Conference  at  Stratford -on -Avon  a 
meeting  was  held  by  the  newly-formed 
Central  Theatrical  Party  to  discuss  the 
aims  and  policy  of  the  movement. 

Sir  Stollery  Skrine,  who  occupied  the 
Chair,  said  he  wanted  to  see  throughout 
the  country  a  virile  theatre,  racy  of  the 
soil,  yet  animated  hy  the  highest  uplift, 
combining  the  abandon  of  the  Restora- 
tion stage  with  the  austere  dignity  of 
the  .Eschylean  drama,  the  "spoof"  of 
the  film  with  the  intensity  of  IBSEN. 

Mr.  Ernest  Grhys  stated  that  the  aim 
of  the  Central  Theatrical  Party  was  to 
effect  a  synthesis  of  the  Great  and  the 
Little  Theatres.  Standing  outside  a 
bookshop  in  the  Brompton  Road  he  had 
just  put  down  a  copy  of  SHAKSPEARE'S 
works,  when  a  young  man  picked  it  up 
and  made  the  casual  remark,  "  SHAK- 
sruAia:  has  too  much  jaw  for  me."  That 
young  man  touched  the  spot.  But  even 
the  old  dramatists  had  no  monopoly  of 
prolixity.  If  ho  might  say  so  without 
offence,  even  Mr.  SHAW  had  too  much 
jaw.  Concentration,  condensation,  com- 
pression was  the  clamant  need  of  the 


hour,  and  a  new  lease  of  life  was  being 
conferred  on  SHAKSPEABE  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  film-producer.  Already 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  had  been  re- 
duced to  its  true  perspective  in  the  car- 
toon burlesque  of  Mr.  ASTON  DYER,  and 
the  process  of  jaw-extirpation  had  been 
taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  KENELM  Foss, 
who  proposed  every  year  to  direct  two 
"  super-productions  "  based  on  the  works 
not  only  of  SHAKSI-EARE,  but  of  DICKENS, 
THACKERAY,  SHERIDAN  and  STEVENSON. 
The  appeal  to  the  eye  was  superseding 
the  appeal  to  the  ear.  The  tyranny  of 
elocution  was  at  an  end,  and  the  theatre 
was  now  thrown  open  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  was  indeed  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times  that  people  no  longer  spoke 
of  going  "on  the  stage,"  but  "on  the 
screen." 

Mr.  Java  Ongtong,  a  student  from  the 
Solomon  Islands,  welcomed  the  toler- 
ant spirit  of  the  preceding  speakers. 
To  run  a  doctrinaire  theatre  insisting 
on  one  form  of  art  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. The  ideal  theatre  should  appeal 
to  all  types — dolicocephalic,  brachy- 
cephalic  and  mesocephalic.  He  him- 
self belonged  to  the  central  or  mesoce- 
phalic type.  Nothing  gave  him  greater 


pleasure  than  to  read  in  the  issue  of 
The  Times  for  August  26th  the  noble 
utterance  of  its  musical  critic  that  "  the 
devil  as  bogy  is  now  quite  an  anachro- 
nism "  and  that  he  is  "  a  maligned  and 
essentially  misunderstood  personality." 

Mr.  Brigham  Younger,  home  from 
the  Mormonsk  Front,  noted  with  satis- 
faction, as  a  further  evidence  of  this 
enlightened  tolerance,  that  in  the  same 
issue  of  The  Times  a  writer  had  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  a  play  in  which 
"  the  unsuccessful  lover  played  his  part 
so  well  that  one  can  only  regret  that 
the  lady  could  not  accept  them  both." 
The  horizons  of  the  drama  were  con- 
stantly expanding.  Art  was  long,  but, 
like  a  play  of  ARISTOPHANES,  it  ought 
to  bo  as  broad  as  it  was  long.  The 
Central  Theatrical  Party  should  always 
bo  in  touch  with  the  circumference. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed 
views  were  expressed  from  Tahiti,  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  Tibet,  Oklahoma  and  Kili- 
manjaro. __________ 

"  Outfitters  maintain  that  legitimate  pecu- 
lation is  worthy  of  reward." — Daily  Paper. 

We  had  already  gathered  that  from 
their  "  Accounts  rendered." 
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Lady  (after  the  Punch  and  Judy  s/iow).  "WELL,  I  MBSI  SAY,  FOB  YOUR  AGE  THE  PERFORMANCE  WAS  BPUraDID." 
Showman.  "  THANK  YOU,  LIDY.    AND,  IP  I  MAY  SAY  IT,  I 'si  SUPPOSED  TO  'AVB  THE  FINEST  SQUEAK  is  THE  PROFESSION." 


A  BOON  FOE  BATHERS. 

LIKE  so  oiany  of  the  ideas  of  the 
amateur  inventor  mine  has  come  a  little 
late ;  but  it  is  too  late  only  for  this  year. 
Wise  carpenters  will  devote  the  coming 
months  to  making  the  article  against  j 
the  summer  of  1920,  and  next  summer  j 
it  will  be  wanted  even  more  than  this, . 
because  after  the  chilly  winter  which 
Mr.  SMILLIB  and  his  friends  have  been 
ensuring  for  us  there  will  be  suelv  a 
rush  to  the  seaside  as  never  before. 
However  far  we  may  as  a  Power 
have  progressed  along  the  road  to 
ruin,  I  prophesy  that  the  bathing  en- 
thusiasm of  next  year  will  exceed  that 
of  this. 

My  invention  is  for  those  shores 
where  there  cannot  he  either  bathing 
machines  or  tents,  and  in  particular  the 
myriad  coves  of  the  South- West  coast, 
where  evei'yone  has  to  find  a  rock,  and 
there  are  not  enough  rocks  to  go  round, 
while  if  you  go-  round  them  you  are 
embarrassed  by  what  you  plump  upon. 
I  have  one  such  cove  in  mind  which 
every  morning  is  a  scene  of  nervous 
discomfort.  Behind  every  rock  is  a 
bather— often  there  are  several — all  in 
the  narrowest  space  and,  fearful  of 
strange  eyes,  endeavouring  to  perform 
hurriedly  a  task  which  requires  more 
than  most  others  leisure,  serenity  and 
space  ;  I  mean  the  drying  of  the  human 
form  after  immersion  in  salt  water,  and 
in  particular  the  elimination  of  sand. 
Salt  water  leaves  a  stickiness  which 


is  peculiarly  inimical  to  any  rapid  as- 
sumption of  under  garments,  and  this 
stickiness  only  exposure  to  sun  and  air 
can  remove.  But  neither  sun  nor  air 
can  reach  us,  because  we  are  all,  from 
the  eminent  judge  downwards,  per- 
forming contortions  under  mackin- 
toshes or  other  protective  shrouds.  The 
result  is  that  we  become  hot  and  often 
cross,  and  for  too  long  afterwards  are 
conscious  of  rucks  and  a  general  want  of 
ease  in  all  our  clothes,  and  grit  in  our 
socks. 

Of  course,  the  sensible  solution  would 
be  to  flaunt  our  own  nudity  and  dis- 
regard that  of  others ;  but  the  time  is 
not  yet.  Some  progress  towards  that 
Utopian  state  may  have  been  made, 
not  unhelped  by  the  picture  papers, 
but  much  is  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
Meanwhile,  then,  we  must  be  practical 
and  Edisonian. 

An  enterprising  contemporary,  which 
certainly  owes  something  to  bathers, 
!  considering  what  bathers  have  done  for 
it — for  daring  the  summer  months  the 
whole'  energies  of  the  photographic 
staff  seem  to  be  devoted  to  the  exploit- 
ation of  "  The  Seaside  Girl,"  in  order 
that  its  circulation  may  increase — thi 
paper  has  gone  so  far  as  to  devise  for 
tentless  shores  a  circular  towel  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head,  beneath 
whose  protecting  but  horribly  clinging 
folds  the  bathing  costume  may  he  doffed 
and  the  other  clothes  donned  ;  but  that 
is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem,  only 
a  compromise.  The  problem,  which 


remains  stubborn,  is  how  to  be  for  a 
while  honestly  naked  and  yet  unob- 
served; and  my  invention,  at  any  rule 
where  there  is  a  backing  of  rocks, 
solves  it. 

My  invention  is  this.  A  two-sided 
open  screen  of  the  lightest  possible 
wood  or  wicker,  similar  in  shape  to  a 
towel-horse — which  anyone  can  carry, 
and  which  placed  against  the  rocks  and 
hung  with  a  mackintosh  or  rug  will 
make  a  boudoir.  Bathers  will  undress 
and  dress  in  the  angle — "you  in  your 
small  corner,  I  in  mine;"  and  they 
will  undress  freely,  without  trammels. 
The  burden  of  carrying  the  screen  \\ill 
be  no  more  than  a  deck-chair.  If  the 
day  is  very  windy  stones  hung  over  the 
screen  will  keep  it  steady,  while  wli 
bathing  is  over  and  repose  sets  in  it 
will  make  a  shade. 

I  see  ("  in  the  mind's  eye,  BOTTOM 
LEY  ")  the  Cornish  coast  next  summer 
thick  with  "  Mr.  Punch's  Portable 
Dressing  Rooms,"  or  whatever  their 
makers  choose  to  call  them,  and  a 
blessing  invoked  upon  my  ingenuity 
every  time  a  bather  emerges  from  his 
beloved  element.  For  it  is  on  emerging 
that  the  trouble  begins.  Anyone  can 
undress ;  but  dressing  is,  at  present,  the 
devil.  ==^= 

"Middlesex  bowled  and  fielded  beautifully, 
and  there  was  never  a  captain  who  could  keep 
his  men  on  his  toes  like  •  Plum  '  Warner.'' 

Morn  >  it 'i 

Though  he  lias  not  quite  so  much  ac- 
commodation for  them  as  "  W.G.  '  baft 
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UNREST    AT    THE    ZOO. 

First  Camel.  "GET  A  MOVE  ON  I     AREN'T  YOU  GOING  OUT  TO-DAY?" 

Second  Camel.  "Not  ME!     NOT  FOB  A  PENNY  A  RIDE  WITH  THE  PRESENT  TIUCE  or  roon." 


THE    PEEIPHBASISTS. 

'hilipson  is  in  the  Air  Ministry.     I 
wondered  what  his  job  was.  Last 
iay  I   found   out.     Wo  were  to 
-  ml   the    afternoon    together,    so    I 
•' I  round  to  his  office  about  mid- 
<  take  him  off  with  me. 
le  looked  anxious  when  I  entered, 
I   obviously  pleased  to  see  me. 
?he  next  moment  a  telephone  bell 

Confound  my  luck !  "  said  Philipson 

-the  message  camo  through.     "I'm 

ully  sorry,  old  man,  but  it 's  all  off." 

What's  the  trouble'?"  I  asked,  for 

Mist  remember  we  had  long  ago 

S'  led  down  to  the  ways  of  peace  and 

cd  any  interference  with  our  Sat- 

afternoons. 

The  worst  has  happened,"  he  an- 
|  s  :red,  looking  unspeakably  dismal. 
My  dear  fellow,"  I  interrupted, "  you 
'11  my  sympathy.    If  there  is  any- 

I  can  do But  may  I  know 

ise  of  your  distress?" 
ion  won't  understand,"  heanswered : 
I  ones  and  Robinson  have  llown 
I  hii  Timbuctoo  to  Karachi." 

Do  you  mean  there  has  been  an 
"  I  asked  sympathetically. 


"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  ; 
and  seeing  my  genuine  concern  he  leant 
over  and  whispered  confidentially,  "  I 
have  to  send  the  telegrams." 

"  Do  you?  "  I  said,  rather  interested. 

"  For  the  whole  bunch,"  he  added 
hoarsely. 

"Really,"  said  I,  a  little  impatient, 
for  I  wanted  to  hear  his  trouble. 

"It's  awful !  "  he  exclaimed  with  such 
intensity  that  I  blurted  out,  "  What  ?  " 

"  Sending  the  telegrams,"  he  hissed. 

He  was  obviously  upset — overworked 
perhaps.  I  would  humour  him.  I 
asked  him  how  many  he  represented. 

He  took  down  a  typed  list,  starting, 
I  think,  with  the  Secretary  of  State — 
a  mere  half-dozen. 

I  laughed  and  offered  to  do  the  lot 
off  the  reel, 

A  curious  smile  curled  on  his  lip  (like 
CARSON'S  smile  when  a  mere  English- 
man tries  to  provide  for  Ireland),  but 
he  let  me  try. 

I  started,  "  Congratulations  on  a  fine 
performance."  His  arms  fell  limply  to 
his  sides  and  he  looked  as  a  Futurist 
might  look  at  a  pre-Raphaelite,  or  a 
woman  at  another  solemnly  suggesting 
a  return  to  crinolines. 

"'Fine!'  "  he  said  with  terrible  scorn, 


"  '  fine ' !  My  dear  fellow,  things  were 
'  fine  '  at  the  end  of  May — 'fine,'  mark 
you,  when  the  heroes  didn't  arrive.  At 
the  beginning  of  June  they  were  '  mag- 
nificent;' at  tiie  end, 'unprecedented.' 
In  July  they  were  '  unique ' — and  1  a 
purist.  The  fate  of  Jones  and  Robinson 
has  hung  over  me  for  days,  and  now 
they  've  succeeded  and  I — I  have  failed. 
I  'm  bankrupt."  Ho  bowed  his  head  on 
his  arms. 

"  Don't  say  that,"  I  said.  "  You  are 
overworked.  Let  me  try  again.  Why 
not '  unconscionable?  '  No  one  knows 
what  it  means." 

He  thought  for  a  second.  It  wouldn't 
do.  He  was  far  too  conscientious. 

Then  I  had  a  brain  wave.  This  is 
what  I  dictated,  and  as  I  dictated  a 
smile  broadened  on  Philipson's  face : 
"  Felicitations  on  your  journey  from  the 
hypothetical  federal  republic  of  Niger 
to  the  dyarchical  democracy  of  India." 

We  walked  out  arm-in-arm. 

"A  note  of  true  thankfulness  was  struck  in 
the  celebrations  throughout  the  country,  which 
now  has  to  take  of  its  coal,  and  to  apply  itself 
to  the  work  of  real  national  resettlement." 
Parish  Mniin-lne, 

Exactly;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  coal. 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  MESSALINA. 

"AND  now,  Cyril,"  said  Mary,  when 
we  had  quite  'finished,  "comes  the 
question  of  what  we  arc  to  do  with  it 

all." 

We  had  been  holding  a  belated  strafe 
of  our  household  possessions  at  No.  34, 
Nestling  Court,  and  it  was  the  higgledy- 
piggledy  heap  of  articles  for  which  we 
had  no  further  use  that  had  inspired 
her  remark. 

"Sell  it,"  I  replied  at  once.    "Pro- 
perly   advertised    in    the    local 
paper — 

"  I  know,"  she  interrupted. 
"For  Sale.  Freak  Furniture. 
One  Chair  (legless),  one  ditto 
Table.  Handsome  two  -  piece 
Toast-rack,  only  wants  secco- 
tining.  Genuine  offer.  No 
dealers." 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  I  said, 
"  haven't  you  realised  that  we 
don't  advertise  thus  to-day? 
We  run  to  a  column  dialogue 
about  someone  witli  a  classical 
name,  like  CLEOPATKA,  arousing 
the  envy  of  her  friends  by  se- 
curing the  goods." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mary  irrever- 
ently, "  you  write  it.  Here  's  a 
pencil ;  but  don't  lick  it,  because 
it 's  copying  stuff,  and  I  could 
not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
hadst  tliou  a  purple  tongue." 

And  so  our  advertisement  was 
begun,  though  it  was  not  until 
a  week  later  that  I  was  able  to 
read  to  Mary 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  MESSALINA. 

I  found  Messalina  armed 
to  the  dentifrice  and  endeav- 
ouring to  pin  on  her  brother's 
tin  hat  when  I  called  upon  her 
recently. 

"Croquet  this  afternoon?" 
I  asked,  knowing  her  fondness 
for  Lord's  as  a  background  for 
her  charms.  Indeed  at  one 
time  the  centre  court  there  was  not 
considered  central  in  her  absence. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  for  a  change 
I  'm  going  to  try  a  sale." 

"How  brave  of  you!"  I  cooed. 
"Aren't  you  a  teeny  bit  afraid  of 
floating  mines  ?  "—for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  connect  the  dainty  Messa- 
lina with  the  commercial  variety  of 
sale.  She  seemed  too  fragile  for  the 
task. 

"Go  on,"  was  my  nataral  com- 
ment when  she  explained  how  she 
really  intended  passing  the  after- 
noon. 

_ "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  want  some  fur- 
niture," and  she  picked  up  the  settee 
and  stood  idly  swinging  it  in  her 


fairy  fingers  as  she  smiled  at  my 
incredulity. 

I  glanced  at  the  dainty  room  that 
seemed  to  have  bully-beef  box  written 
all  over  it,  from  the  goat-leg  table  to 
the  oak  curb,  as  I  answered,  "  But 
surely  you  of  all  people  don't  fur- 
nish at  sales  ?  " 

For  answer  Messalina  tossed  the 
settee  towards  me,  and  when  I  had 
caught  it  (second  bounce)  went  on : 
"  Sit  down  and  I  '11  tell  you  my  sys- 
tem. I  don't  go  to  sales  haphazard. 


arm  is  missing  and  two  legs  brokei 

but " 

"  One  can  do  a  lot  with  seccotine, 
I  said,  slipping  off  the  settee  on  t 
one  of  those  dinky  stools  with  \vhic 
Messalina  loves  to  litter  her  rooms. 
"Including  sit  on  it,  as  you  ai 
doing  now,"  she  said.  "  But  yo 
really  must  go,  old  thing,  or  the  good 
will  be  sold  before  I  get  there." 

The  stool  and  I  broke  away  tc 
gether. 

_  "Don't forgetnow," said Messalin; 
as    she   shook    hands ;    "  3 
Nestling  Court  is  the  addres 
The  rubbish  there  is  pricele: 
and  so  reasonable  too." 


"Well?"  I  asked  Mary  as 
finished. 

"  Quite  all  right,"  she  repliei 
"  but  the  dustman  took  all  th 
rubbish  away  yesterday.  I  on 
gave  him  sixpence,  and  it  won 
have  cost  a  lot  more  than  tli 
to  get  your  advertiseme: 
printed." 

"  It  ought  to  be  possible 
economise   without    losing    a 
sense  of  the  respect  due  to  a 
and  enterprise,"  I  retorted  wit 
simple  dignity. 


New  Curate  (to  village  gossip).  "DON'T   YOU    THINK   IT'S 

ABOUT  TIME  YOUR  SON  LEARNT  SOME  TBADE  ?  " 

Village  Gossip.  "BLESS  YER  'EAST,  NO;    'K  's  ALL,  EIGHT. 

'IS  FATHER  'S  DONE  VERY  WELL  THIS  MANY  A  YEAR  AS  OLDEST 
INHABITANT,  AND  *E  *LL  JUST  STEP  INTO  THE  BUSINESS  WHEN 
THE  TIME  COMES." 


I  only  go  where  I  know  I  am  likely 
to  find  what  I  want.  To-day  I  am 
going  to  34,  Nestling  Court." 

"What,"  I  exclaimed — "where 
Cyril  and  Mary  live  !  I  was  at  school 
with  him.  It  only  seems  yesterday 
that  I  tied  a  clove-hitch  in  the  tail 
of  his  white  mouse.  He's  honest, 
Cyril  is.  What  is  it  he  's  selling  ?  " 

"  I  especially  want  his  two-piece 
toast-rack.  No  breakfast- table  can 
look  dainty  without  it.  You  must 
come  and  breakfast  with  me  when  I 
get  it." 

"Delighted ! "  I  murmured.  "Shall 
I  come  before  lunch,  or  after?  " 

"And,"  she  resumed,  "he  has 
just  the  arm-chair  I  want.  One 


THE  LATEST  DISEASE 
(By  our  Medical  Expert.) 
THE  news  that  a  strange  ai 
unfamiliar    malady    has   man 
fested  itself  in  Normandy  mu 
be  received  with  a  certain  amoui 
of  reserve,  in  view  of  the  fac 
that  so  far  the  symptoms  ha1 
only  developed  themselves  ful 
in  one  patient,  and  that  exper 
differ  as  to  whether  they  indica 
a  mental  or  a  physical  caus 
The  former  view  is  strongly  su 
ported  by  Professor  Oppenheii 
who    describes  the  disease  i 
"  developing  exclusively  orprii 
eipally  on  the  basis  of  the  neur 
diathesis."     Amongst  excitir 
emotional   disturbances — fea 
etc. — take  first  place,  and  it  has  bee 
found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  unr 
stricted  perusal  of  newspapersof  apes; 
mistic  or  inflammatory  type.  Percent', 
Sir  Lionel  Hotchkiss  attributes  the  ter 
porary  loss  of  vision  by  which  the  disea 
is  attended  to  a  deficient  percentage 
red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  pedal  e 
tremities  and  a  consequent  refrigeratk 
of  the  tootsicums.    He  has  according 
registered  thenewdisorderatStationei 
Hall  as  "  Retrench  fever."    He  furth 
points  out  the  curious  fact  that  tl 
symptoms  are  never  so  acute  as  in 
patient   who   has   previously   suffen 
from  a  prolonged  wasting  fever. 


pathic 
causes 
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Angler  (returning  liome  after  a  lieavy  day  with  rod  and  flask).  "You 'BE — DAMLIAR,  Slit  I      TJII:BK  XEVEB  WAS — FISH — THA'SI/I:." 


DEAD   SEA  FRUIT. 

From  the  English  Dogs  in  India  to 
their  Brothers  at  Home. 

THEY  told  us  wo  would  ride  on  elephants 

And  sleep  on  Persian  dyes, 
Tliafc  Indian  kings  would  bring  us  regal 

meats, 
That  people   would   salute   us   in  the 

streets — 

And  many  other  lies  ; 
So    we    came    out,    thinking,    poor 

ignorants, 
We  sailed  for  Paradise. 

We  ride  upon  no  elephants  ;  we  run 

Doop  in  the  stinging  dust ; 
No  man  salutes  us — nay,  they  are  afraid, 
They  draw  aside  from  us ;  their  minds 

are  made 

Of  terror  and  mistrust ; 
We  walk  on  chains  with  servants  in 

the  sun, 
Because,  it  seems,  we  must. 

No  rajahs  bring  us  offerings  of  food ; 
We  live  on  rice  and  bone, 


And  in  this  country  meat  is  always  lean 
And  dry,  and  decent  milk  is  never  seen, 

And  we  must  eat  alone ; 
ByPersian  rugs,  it  seems,  was  understood 

A  cheerless  floor  of  stone. 

This  is  a  country  where  things  cannot 

play— 

They  bite  and  sting  and  kill ; 
If   pi-dogs   touch   you,   masters    get 

annoyed 

And  say  that  you  will  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed, 

And  so,  alas  !  you  will; 
Then  pi-dogs  give  you  cheek  and  run 

away ; 
We  like  it  very  ill. 

From  time  to  time  they  send  us  to  the 

Hills ; 

This  would  be  well  enough, 
But  Master,  it  appears,  must  stay  below 
And  cannot  see  us.     Brothers,  as  you 

know, 

Dogs  find  that  very  rough ; 
If  we  stay  down  they  give  us  draughts 

and  pills — • 
"  Benbow  "  and  similar  stuff. 


Why  don't  we  chuck   it  ?     Well,  we 

don't  suppose 
Masters  can  find  it  fun  ; 
Some  reason  that  we  cannot  understand 
Keeps  them  shut  up  in  this  infernal 

land 

They  otherwise  would  shun  ; 
As  for  deserting,  everybody  knows 
It  simply  isn't  done. 

Ah,  brothers,  when  they  come  to  you 

and  vow, 

Bo  you  more  circumspect ; 
Their  words  are  but  imposing  on  your 

youth 
And  that  is  why  we  tell  you  here  the 

truth, 

Faithful  and  unbedecked ; 
Follow  you  must— noblesse  oblige — but 

now 
You  know  what  to  expect. 


How 


to  know  Admiral  Beatty  when 

you  see  him. 
"He  instantly  recognised  the  Fleet  Com- 
mander by  his  published  photograph s— the 
Grecian  chisel  trace  of  strong  impersonality." 
Teesdale  Mercury. 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

"THE    VOICE    FROM    THE    MlXARET." 

\YiiKN  a  man  is  sharing  a  luxurious 
suite  in  an  Oriental  hotel  with  some- 
body else's  wife  it  is  always  rather  a 
bore  to  have  a  minaret  immediately 
commanding  that  suite,  with  a  muezzin 
on  it  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer  at 
lixed  intervals  of  the  day  and  night. 
(The  minaret  in  Mr.  HICHKNS'  play 
seemed  to  1)6  lower  than  most  minarets 
and  almost  leaned  up  against  the  bal- 
cony of  the  sinful  pair.)  But  if  he 
happens  at  the  moment  to  he  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  as  a  pre- 
paration for  taking  Holy  Orders  the 
proximity  of  the  minaret  may  be  worse 
than  a  bore;  it  may  tend  to  remind 
him  painfully  of  his  lapse  from  virtue. 

That  was  the  trouble  with  Aiuli't'tc 
/•'lib/an,  and  that  was  also  the  trouble 
with  his  partner,  Lady  Caryll  (who  by  a 
curious  irony  was  herself  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  a  diversion  in  which 
she  had  indulged  while  on  her  way  home 
from  India  to  make  arrangements  for 
divorcing  her  husband).  Not  that  the 
muezzin  worried  her  own  conscience, 
but  that  she  was  annoyed  by  the 
effect  lie  produced  on  Fabian's.  For 
she  had  a  proprietary  nature,  and 
having  got  possession  of  the  man's 
body  and  half  his  soul  she  could  not 
be  happy  without  the  rest  of  him. 

All  this,  however,  only  happens  in 
the  Prologue,  five  years  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  play  proper,  and  therefore 
1  should  not  insist  on  the  Damascus 
minaret  if  it  hadn't  gone  out  of  its 
way  to  supply  the  title  of  a  drama  that 
takes  place  in  England  and  not  the 
East  at  all.  Bather  a  deceptive  title 
perhaps,  as  it  naturally  suggests  that 
,the  scenes  of  the  play  are  laid  in  the 
Orient  that  Mr.  HICHKNS  has  made 
familiar  to  his  many  readers.  But 
that  is  really  the  only  false  note  in  it. 

The  lady,  finding  that  her  man  still 
entertains  ideals  in  which  she  has  no 
part,  leaves  him  for  his  good  and  returns, 
a  little  chastened,  to  her  husband. 
Fabian  is  now  free  to  proceed  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  into  Holy  Orders,  and 
becomes  a  popular  and  much-respected 
preacher.  Five  years  later,  when  the 
episode  of  Damascus  is  a  faint  exotic 
memory  which  he  proposes  to  stifle  hy 
marrying  asuitable  wife  for  a  clergy  man, 
Lady  Caryll  (returned  to  England  at  the 
close  of  her  husband's  career  through 
illness)  intrudes  at  night  upon  Fabian's 
seaside  vicarage,  to  find  out  what  hold 
she  still  retains  upon  his  affection. 
The  old  wound  is  satisfactorily  re- 
opened, but  any  hope  she  may  have 
entertained  of  a  renewal  of  their  liaison 
is  spoilt  by  the  sudden  and  tactless 
appearance  of  her  husband,  who  arrives 


from  Paris  in  what  is  described  as  the 
Channel  night  boat,  though,  for  the 
ulterior  purposes  of  the  plot,  it  gets 
in  at  11  I'.M.  It  is  Mr.  NOKMAN  McKnf- 
NEL,  witli  something  more  poisonous 
than  an  Anglo-Indian  liver,  and  things 
begin  to  move  briskly.  The  scene  where 
the  three  are  brought  together  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  many  good  scenes  in 
the  play.  But  at  the  end  of  it,  when 
the  lady  has  gone  out,  leaving  the  two 
men  alone,  and  we  are  holding  our 
breaths  for  a  groat  struggle  (possibly 
physical),  the  author  runs  away  from 
his  climax  and  lets  the  husband  walk 
abruptly  out  of  the  room.  Contrary  to 
custom,  three  has  been  good  company 
(for  us)  and  two  is  none. 

The  drama  finishes  on  a  high  plane. 
It  is  true  drama,  for  it  shows  us  action 
going  on  in  character.  After  a  year, 
in  which  none  of  the  three  has  met. 
Sir  Leslie.  Caryll,  who  has  learnt  that 
he  has  only  a  few  months  to  live,  pro- 
poses to  lighten  his  doom  by  bringing 
a  divorce  action  against  his  wife.  But 
his  revenge  is  defeated  when  he  finds 
that  Fabian  will  welcome  the  exposure 
of  the  truth  and  that  both  lie  and 

inlif  Caryll,  in  payment  of  their  past 
offence,  have  renounced  all  intention 
of  ultimate  union,  whether  set  free  by 
divorce  or  by  Caryll' s  coming  death. 
In  particular  the  deliverance  of  the 
woman's  soul,  no  longer  selfishly  dis- 
puting all  other  influences— God's  or 
man's — in  the  life  of  her  lover,  but 
devoted  to  self-renunciation  for  his 
sake  and  the  sake  of  his  ministry,  is 
finely  drawn. 

The  author  has  had  the  courage  to 
deny  us  a  happy  ending  in  the  common 
theatrical  sense ;  and  the  high  resolve 
of  these  two  to  forgo  their  desire  saves 
the  final  scene,  where  the  husband  is 
faced  with  imminent  death,  from  all 
suspicion  of  melodrama. 

I  have  my  doubts  about  certain  de- 
tails. I  question  whether  enough 
reason  is  shown  for  Lady  Caryll' s  re- 
turn to  her  husband  in  India,  when 
she  had  more  cause  than  ever  to  want 
to  divorce  him.  I  question  too  whether 
so  astute  a  man  would  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  a  divorce 
action  against  his  wife  his  own  infi- 
delity would  be  liable  to  exposure.  And 
I  further  question  whether  lie  had  any 
legal  evidence  against  her.  But  these 
are  trifles  in  a  play  that  keeps  an 
exceptionally  high  level. 

Its  note  throughout  was  a  perfect 
sincerity:  Little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
stage  ti'adition  which  makes  you  get  up 
from  your  seat  and  change  over  after 
every  third  sentence.  People  sat  still 
when  they  talked  as  they  do  in  ordinary 
life  and  only  got  up  when  they  really 
wanted  to. 


It  was  a  remarkable  cast.  I  have 
never  seen  Miss  MAHIE  LOHK  so  quietly 
forcible  as  in  her  scenes  with  Sir  Leslie 
(.'ari/ll.  Here  she  imposed  her  person- 
ality more  strongly  than  in  the  Pro- 
logue, where,  with  all  her  charm,  I 
could  not  quite  mistake  her  for  a  body- 
snatcbing  Siren. 

Nor,  in  this  introduction,  did  Mr. 
AitTHfii  YVoNTNKR  exactly  look  the  part 
of  a  prospective  priest,  or  even  of  a 
Lancelot  torn  in  the  struggle  between 
duty  and  passion  ;  he  was  too  well- 
groomed  for  that.  But  latsr  he  both 
looked  and  played  his  part  very  perfectly. 
Mr.  McKiNNKij  as  Sir  Leslie  had  one  of 
those  unpleasant  roles  which  he  handles 
with  such  deadly  strength  and  dexterity. 
The  interventions  of  Mr.  HENRY  VIJSAUT 
as  Father  FAswortliy  (spiritual  coun- 
sellor and  comforter)  gave  me  instant 
assurance  that  all  would  be  well.  Miss 
I',i, i, EN  O'MALLEY  (as  the  suitable 
woman  for  a  clergyman's  wife)  offered 
with  her  simple  directness  an  excellent 
foil  to  the  other  woman's  finesse.  And, 
finally,  Miss  YANK  FKATHKHSTON  made 
an  admirably  fatuous  and  doting  mother 
for  Fabian. 

My  very  best  compliments  and  thanks 
to  all.          0.  S. 

TEMPER. 

"BLOW  out  the  light,"  they  said,  they 

said 

(She'd  got  to  the  very  last  page); 
"Blow  out  the  light,"  they  said,  they 

said, 
"  It 's    dreadfully    wicked    to    read   in 

bed;" 
Her  eyes  grew  black  and  her  face  grew 

red 
And  she  blew  in  a  terrible  rage. 

She  put  out  the  moon,  she  did,  she  did, 
So  frightfully  hard  she  blew, 

She  put  out  the  moon,  she  did,  she  did  ; 

Over  the  sky  the  darkness  slid, 

The  stars  all  scuttled  away  and  hid 
(A  very  wise  thing  to  do). 

But  please  don't  whisper  the  tale  about, 

She  'd  get  into  trouble,  she  would  ; 
Please  don't  whisper  the  tale  about, 
If  anyone  else  should  ever  find  out 
She  'd  get  into  trouble  without  a  doubt, 
And  now  she  's  ci'er  so  good. 


"  •  The  dusty  king  of  Malabar,'  he  begins  : 
'  The  dusky  king  of  Malabar 
Is  chief  of  Kasteni  potentates.' '' 

Westminster  Gazette. 

Deciding  on  second  thoughts  that  the 
fellow  was  not  so  dusty,  after  all. 

"A  secret  session  of  the  '  Sinn  Fein  Parlia- 
ment' began  at  Dublin  yi/sdTday. 

At  the  police  court  yesterday  they  were  .  .  . 
ordered  to  receive  six  strokes  with  the  birch.'' 
I'rurinr.iitl  1'upfr. 

That 's  the  stuff  to  give  'em  ! 
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'    "Do  YOU  KNOW,  BARBARA,  YOUR  FATHER'S  GOT  AN  O.B.K.?'1 


Barbara.  "Is  IT  ANYTHING  HE  CAM  DIE  OF?" 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

will  admit  that  a  hero  who  meets  both  NELSON  and 

u'oi.KoN  in  his  first  chapter  reveals  at  least  an  unusual 

air  for  fine  company.     So  remarkable   indeed   was   the 

rtuno  iu  this  respect  of  Barry  Lcroij  (METHUEN)  that  I 

to  having  felt  some  fear,  at  this  early  stage  of  his 

uies,  lest  Mr.  II.  C.  BAILEY  should  overload  them 
ith  great  folk,  especially  since  for  me  real  personages  in 

'al  liction  are  always,  like  the  real  cab-horse  in  uielo- 

rama,  a  little  liable  to  upset  the  scenery.     But  I  need  not 

•;ivc  worried.     Though  presently  celebrities  are  "thick  as 

KMMA    HAMILTON,    FOUCHK,   TALLEYRAND,   PITT, 

MI. minx--   all    the    court-cards    in    the    pack — there    is 

;uiy  danger  that  the  author  and  the  hero  will  be 
nequal  to  them.  As  a  fact  I  found  Mr.  BAILEY'S  portraits 
'linirahly  suggested,  whileat  no  moment  does  the  character 
•  l:is  hero  fail  to  dominate  the  scene.  The  tale  is  indeed 
ven  more  one  of  personality  than  of  adventure,  though 
l;cre  is  plenty  of  that  too.  I  shall  give  you  no  more  hint 
f  it  than  to  say  that  it  shows  how  Barry,  who  started  as 
sent  of  the  I-'IUST  CONSUL  and  plotter  of  our  naval  mutiny, 
"countered  first  tho  NELSON  touch,  then  that  noble  and 
utortunate  gentleman,  the  Duo  D'ENGHIEN,  with  strange 
in  the  awakening  of  his  own  spirit.  Perhaps  you 
my  find  tho  conversion  not  wholly  inevitable,  but  your 
njoyinent  of  tho  book  need  not  be  affected.  The  fact  is 


that  seldom  have  I  met  a  story  of  this  kind  better  told. 
From  one  affair  to  another  Hurry's  career  moves  to  a  melody 
(I  think  this  is  the  word  I  want)  both  gallant  and  engaging 
and  very  delicately  touched.  The  result  is  one  upon  which 
I  make  its  author  my  sincere  congratulations. 

In  these  quarrelsome  days  I  envy  Mr.  II.  COLLINSON 
OWEN  the  genial  and  benevolent  mood  in  which  he  composed 
The  Adventures  of  Antoine  (HODDER  AND  STOUOHTON). 
Moreover,  I  marvel  at  his  profound  belief  in  the  invariable 
and  immediate  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  which  enabled 
him  to  give  a  suggestion  of  reality  even  to  the  astonishing 
career  of  his  hero  and  to  the  series  of  lucky  coincidences 
without  which  he  would  have  achieved  nothing.  Possibly 
Mr.  OWEN  is  out  to  be  amusing  rather  than  effective,  and, 
if  this  be  so,  I  have  little  criticism  to  offer ;  indeed,  I 
felicitate  him  on  having  maintained  his  good  humour 
almosb  to  the  end  of  his  seven  episodes,  in  such  sort  that 
the  goodness  never  quite  got  tho  better  of  the  humour. 
M.  Antoine  Poiret  founded  his  fortunes,  and  those  of  his 
Paris  newspaper,  La  Liunicre,  on  u.  lucky  plunge  at  the 
tables,  the  lack  of  evil  intention  removing  the  vice  even 
from  this,  his  one  possible  sin.  He  developed  matters  by 
a  ridiculous  and  delicious  coup  in  connection  with  the  theft 
of  a  masterpiece  from  the  Louvre,  and  consolidated  his 
position  by  a  frontal  attack  on  the  strongly  entrenched 
leader  of  class  warfare  in  the  merry  capital.  Established 
as  an  old  firm,  but  still  requiring  advertisement  to  keep 
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things  alive,  lie  had  resort  to  the  old  practical  joke  of 
blocking  a  public  thoroughfare  for  the  execution  of  unau- 
thorised and  mythical  repairs,  but  justified  his  plagiarism 
by  adding  some  new  incidents  to  the  performance;  The 
duel  which  took  place  between  his  political  leader-writer 
and  one  of  his  victims  needed  no  justification  at  all,  in  my 
opinion;  by  itself  it  constituted  a. little  gem  of  drollery, 
but  with  its  sensational  sequel  it  became  a  meaningless  and 
rather  tiresome  tale  of  complications.  "  The  Greatest  Adven- 
ture," and  the  last,  I  could  have  dispensed  with  ;  too  many 
real  heroes  have  gone  forth  to  the  war  in  too  real  a  way 
to  leave  any  interest  and  emotion  over  for  the  entirely 
theatrical  gallantry  of  a  very  fictitious  patriot.  The  rest 
of  the  book  I  would  not  willingly  have  missed  ;  the  author 
and  his  people  have  a  very  happy  way  with  them. 

Your  true  costerrnonger,  so  Mr.  NEIL  LYONS  informs  us 
in  A  London  Lot  (LANE),  is  not  to  be  imagined  when  in 
his  Sunday  best  as  wearing  pearl-buttoned  trouserings  or 
a  red  neck-cloth  or  a  bowler  hat.  Such  figures  are  "  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the 
romantic  pages  of 
Punch."  I  bow  to  Mr. 
LYONS,  for  I  feel  that 
he  ought  to  know.  A 
London  Lot  (nee  London 
Pride  in  its  maiden  dra- 
matic form)  contains, 
you  may  be  sure,  plenty 
of  those  illustrations 
of  East  End  life  and 
1  a  n  g  u  a  g  e — especially 
language  —  which  the 
author  knows  so  well 
how  to  convey.  For 
myself,  after  reading 
them,  I  always  go  about 
hoping  that  someone 
will  make  one  of  these 
caustic  remarks  to  me 
and  that  I  shall  re- 
member in  time  the 
truly  devastating  reply. 
The  hero  of  the  book 

is  Mr.  Cuthbert  Tunks, 

and  he  is  quite  successfully  drafted  from  Silverside  and 
Greenwich  Park  to  the  plains  of  Flanders,  not  quite  so  suc- 
cessfully, 1  think,  evacuated,  after  a  casualty  sustained  on 
his  unorthodox  "leaf,"  to  a  Hampshire  hospital.  It  may 
have  happened  in  the  wild  history  of  the  War  that  a 
deserter  has  come  back  to  report  at  his  depot  only  to  find 
himself  on  the  point  of  being  awarded  a  posthumous  V.C., 
but  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  the  incident  is  less  in  keeping 
with  the  annals  of  the  British  Army  than  with  the  romantic 
pages  of  Mr.  NEIL  LYONS.  It  looks  as  if  the  dramatic  version 
of  the  story  had  taken  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  run  off, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  vegetable-barrow.  But  the  earlier  part 
of  A  London  Lot  should  produce  a  lot  of  London  laughter. 

Mrs.  KATHARINE  TYNAN  HINKSON,  continuing  her  reminis- 
cences of  Life  (mostly  Irish)  and  Literature  (various),  has 
now  added  a  third  volume,  The  Years  of  the  Shadow 
(CONSTABLE)  to  her  series.  The  shadow  is,  of  course,  that 

•om  which  we  are  all  now  emerging,  with,  for  the  writer, 

the  added  gloom  of  rebellion.     Naturally  enough  the  events 

I  that  unhappy  Dublin  Easter  play  a  large,  to  Saxon  eyes 

>rbaps  a  disproportionate,  part  in  Mrs.  HINKSON'S  War 
memories.  For  the  rest  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  same 
easy  and  gossipy  small-talk  (very  small  indeed  some  of  it) 




about  persons  and  places  that  gained  such  popularity  fo 
its  predecessors.  "People  seem  to  like  them  very  mud 
indeed,"  admits  the  writer,  with  an  engaging  satisfactiot 
(already  casting  an  eye  upon  yet  another  record  on  th 
horizon) ;  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  reason.  As  : 
companion  for  a  solitary  hour,  with  the  printed  word  I 
take  the  place  of  a  pleasantly  discursive  voice,  Mrs.  HINK 
SON'S  year-books  could  hardly  be  bettered.  And  often  sh 
has  some  illuminating  thing  to  say  about  the  men  an< 
women  who  called  out  what  has  clearly  been  a  genius  fo 
friendship.  As  for  good  stories,  you  will  not  be  dis 
appointed  in  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a  score  of  them 
I  have  space  only  for  one  quotation  from  a  chapter  devotei 
to  such  gems.  "  Surely  the  train  wasn't  up  to  time !  "  sai< 
someone  to  an  Irish  porter,  who  replied  morosely,  "Sh 
was,  thin.  She  's  the  punctuallost  train  in  Ireland,  an'l 
a  great  inconvanience  to  the  travellin'  public."  Altogethe 
a  friendly  and  button-holing  volume. 

Out  of  the  Silences  (MELEOSE)  seems  to  me  an  extr; 

~  ordinary  feat  for  a  wi 
man.  The  first  half  ? 
least  of  this  yarn  of  th 
orphan  Bob  Colamoi 
and  his  friend  the  ol 
border  Canadian  Plui 
kett,  saddlemaker,  an  i 
their  intercourse  wit 
the  Indians  of  a  Nort 
Dakota  reservation  i 
BO  obviously  a  man 
story  told  in  the  wa 
a  man  would  roos 
naturally  tell  it. 
don't  know  much  aboi 
American  Indians,  bi 
MARY  E.  WALLER  ha 
made  me  think  th? 
now  I  know  quite  a  lo 
I  was  less  interested  i 
the  more  civilized  an 
conventional  typ< 
which  appeared  on  tl 
scene  later ;  and  in  tb 

romance,  charrnin ' 

enough,  but  not  quite  on  the  high  level  of  the  early  chapter 
Of  that  earlier  part  I  can  only  say  that  I  read  it  with  ti 
keenness  of  a  schoolboy;  and  I  don't  think  that  a  middl 
aged  man  could  pay  an  author  a  handsomer  compliment. 

Mr.  KEBLE  HOWARD  is  a  popular  humourist,  and,  apa 
from  one  rather  glaring  error  of  judgment,  I  recommen 
The  Peculiar  Major  (HUTCHINSON)  as  a  book  full  of  hig 
spirits  and  good  fun.  By  means  of  a  magic  ring  Maji 
Cloudsdale  could  make  himself  invisible  to  anyone  who  vis 
not  in  love  with  him.  His  C.O.  in  France  was  not  in  lov 
with  him,  and,  when  the  Major  began  to  explain  what  powei 
this  ring  gave  to  him,  the  C.O.  bundled  him  home  as  a  ma 
who  required  careful  watching.  Then  the  fun  began  an 
waxed  mightily.  The  Major,  however,  was  not  out  to  pla 
a  series  of  practical  jokes,  but  to  rid  the  world  of  its  arc! 
tyrant,  the  KAISER.  He  gets  over  to  Holland  and  thei 
meets  WILLIAM  in  full  flight.  At  the  moment  a  hitch  ha 
taken  place  in  the  fulness  of  the  flight,  and  we  are  given  tt 
opportunity  to  hear  the  KAISER  talking  of  the  Garden  < 
Gethsemane.  All  1  can  say  of  this  episode  is  to  confes 
that  it  did  not  suit  my  sense  of  fitness;  but  apart  from  th: 
flaw  I  can  assert  that  the  Major  and  his  ring  provide  a  goo 
measure  of  entertainment. 


Boy  (after  dispute  as  to  sliort  meamre).  "YAH!    I'M   SUHPRISED  AT   YEE 

WIV  ALP,  THEM  ANGELS   ON  YEB  BABBEB." 
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"The  spirit  of  the  gift  is  one  we 
should  like  to  see  emulated,"  says  a 
contemporary  in  referring  to  the  late 
Mr.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  bequest  to 
the  PBXME  MINISTER.  Meanwhile  Lord 
KOTHKRMERE  remains  firm  in  his  deter- 
mination to  cut  Mr.  BONAR  LAW  off 
with  a  shilling. 

It  seems  a  great  pity  that  two  such 

really  good   boxers   as   BECKETT   and 

!  McGooKTY  should  have  kept  on  pro- 

fessing their  ability  to  beat  the  other 

until  at  last  they  came  to  blows  about  it. 

*  if 

A  Government  department  has  been 
discovered  which  is  still  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  One 
of  the  junior  officials  ad- 
mits that  he  may  have 
heard  the  Great  War 
whizz  by.  *  * 

^ 

A  quarryman  charged 
with  attempting  suicide 
was  stated  to  have  become 
depressed  because  he 
thought  he  was  not  earn- 
ing  his  wages  at  the 
quarry.  What  makes  our 
blood  boil  is  the  thought 
that  the  callous  brute  who 
refused  to  discharge  him 

will  get  off  scot-free. 

*  * 

Sir  ARTHUR  CONAN 
DOYLE  has  discovered  a 
clairvoyant  bargee.  This 
is  the  first  recorded  case, 
hough  many  of  them  have 
•ii'eu  known  to  have  the 
of  second  speech. 

*  * 

"One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
lounds,"  says  a  news  item,  "has  been 
mid  at  Tenterden  for  a  bed  in  which 
iiioiiGE  II.  is  said  to  have  slept."  On 
lie  other  hand,  a  contributor  informs 
is  that  ho  recently  paid  one  pound  in 
-ondon  for  a  bed  in  which  GEORGE  II. 

'uldn't  possibly  have  slept. 

The  Edinburgh  Sheriff's  Court  has 
lecided  that  whisky  is  a  food.  We 
-Hi  only  say  that  there  isn't  the  nour- 
in  it  that  there  used  to  be. 


but  we  once  heard  of  a  cheese  which 
used  to  be  second  tenor  in  a  choir. 

*  * 

;|: 

Despite  the  appeal  of  the  PREMIER, 
people  seem  to  be  taking- things  just  as 
easily  as  ever.  No  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  burglaries 
were  committed  in  London  last  week. 

*  * 

* 

An  insurance  official  points  out  that 
the  modern  burglar  gains  access  to  the 
house  by  pretending  to  examine  the 
gas-meter.  We  had  noticed  a,  falling 
off  in  the  old-time  custom  of  knocking 
at  the  door  and  saying,  "  Will  you  be 
wanting  any  burglars  to-day,  ma'am?" 

*  ;;'- 

"  The  shower-bath  was  never  really 
popular  in  Germany,",  says  a  technical 


THE  RETURN  FROM  THE  HOLIDAY. 

"  OH,  HAROLD,  WE  FOBGOT  TO  TELL  THE  BAKEB  WE  WEBE  GOING  AWAY, 
AND  THAT  BOY  OF  HIS  IS  SO  UNIMAGINATIVE." 


An  exciting  episode  is  reported  from 

Brighton.      It    appears    that    several 

isitors  wore  amusing   themselves  by 

I'eiug  who  could  lean  furthest  over  the 

when  suddenly  one  of  them  won. 

*.,.* 

I   A  correspondent,  writing  to  Lloyd's 

1  ccl'li/  A'efc.s,  usks  if  there  is  a  "  singing 

er  "  in  this  country.    We  fancy  not, 


journal.  Our  contemporary  has  evi- 
dently overlooked  the  soup  course  in 
the  Berlin  restaurants. 

''"*'" 

"  Water,"  says  a  medical  writer  in 
The  Evening  Neivs,  "  according  to  some 
authorities,  is  a  deadly  poison."  This 
may  explain  why  some  dairymen  still 
stick  to  the  old  custom  of  mixing  a 
little  corrective  milk  with  it. 

V 

A  new  comet  has  been  discovered  by 
the  Eev.  JOED  METCALFE,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. If  this  is  an  attempt  to 
deflect  public  opinion  from  The  Sunday 
Pictorial's  articles  on  the  Government, 
we  feel  it  will  not  succeed. 

^ ' 

"  Traveller  "  writes  to  suggest  that 
platelayers  working  on  railway  lines 
should  carry  a  red  light  after  dusk.  It 
would  be  advisable  too  if  they  were 
required  to  ring  a  bell  or  blow  a  whistle 
when  overtaking  a  train. 


"  It  is  rumoured,"  says  The  Daily 
Express,  "  that  Mr.  CHURCHILL  may 
add  the  Admiralty  to  the  War  Office 
and  the  Air  Ministry  and  rule  over  the 
three."  Mr.  CHURUHILL  is  understood 
to  have  said  that  if  this  is  a  hint  ho 
is  much  obliged,  but  if  it  is  merely 
sarcasm  our  contemporary  can  mind 

its  own  business.  *  * 

'  + 

The  newspapers  report  the  case  of  a  , 
woman  in  a  state  of  tranco  who  has  not 
spoken   a  word   for  twenty-one  days. 
City  men  incline  to  the  theory  that  the 
lady  is  a  telephone  operator. 

The  nine  million  pounds  National 
Factory  at  Gretna  is  being  shut  down. 
The  rumour  that  the  Disposal  Board 
has  agreed  to  sell  the  place 
to  the  American  Anti  - 
Saloon  League  for  a  sar- 
saparilla  factory  is  not  yet 

confirmed.  ...  f. 

"V" 

After  the  PREMIER'S 
appeal  for  economy,  it 
seems  just  possible  that 
next  week's  uniform  for 
the  R.A.F.  will  be  made 
of  Government  linen. 

''';;:  " 

Just  as  we  go  to  press, 
news  reaches  us  that  the 
first  batch  of  Scottish 
refugees  from  the  United 
States  has  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool in  an  exhausted  state. 

*.,  * 

Since  the  announcement 
in  a  weekly  journal  that 
the  squeaking  of  boots  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sign  that 
they  have  not  been  paid 
for,  many  subalterns  have 

been  busily  engaged  in  oiling  their  new 

dress  uniforms.     ...  # 

"":j<  " 

Speaking  at  Newcastle  recently  Mr. 
GEORGE  BENWICK,  M.P.,  stated  that  he 
had  noticed  a  better  feeling  among  the 
miners.  Many  of  them,  it  appears,  are 
thoroughly  rested. 

v 

Ex-Governor  FOLK,  of  Missouri,  who 
told  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  one  million  Egyptian 
soldiers  fought  under  the  British  flag, 
is  only  about  a  million  out.  We  gather 
that  a  million  isn't  much  of  anything 
in  Missouri. 


"Liverpool,  August  4. 

Last  night  was  one  of  the  wildest  nights 
ever  knownin  the  history  of  this  city. 

Th6  asses  of  people  turned  out  in  sympathy 
with  the  striking  police  officers." 

Havana  Paper. 

They  seem  to  have  sized  up  the  affair 
pretty  accurately  in  Cuba. 


VOL.  cr.vn. 
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THE   SMILLIE   ARGUMENT 

(WITH  UNAUTHORISED  ANNOTATIONS). 

NOT  on  the  miner,  honest  soul, 

Be  laid  the  charge  of  slackness  (shame!) 
If  commerce  starves  for  lack  of  coal ; 

The  rotten  system  is  to  blame 
(The  system  which,  ere  work  u-as  on  the  wane, 
( '.wl  to  extract  just  half  as  much  again). 

Nor  sniff  at  Yorkshire's  little  fads 

If  pumps  were  downed  and  pits  were  queered 
What  put  them  out,  those  loyal  lads, 

Was  Government  that  interfered 
(The  same  old  Government  that  still  declines 
To  interfere  in  all  the  other  mines). 

Kconomy's  the  only  cure; 

The  work  of  Britain's  best  should  be 
Nationalised  upon  a  sure 

Foundation  by  the  Ministry 
(The  same  old  Ministry  to  whom  is  traced 
Our  country's  rain,  caused  by  wanton  waste). 

Coal  is  the  common  source  of  wealth, 

Affecting  fortunes  not  our  own, 
Since  from  our  industry  the  health 

Of  every  toiler  takes  its  tone 
(If  we  get  what  ire  want,  then  all  is  well; 
If  not,  we  'II  let  the  nation  go  to  h — 1).  O.  S. 


THE    LIGHTER    LIAISON    OFFICER. 

As  a  perfectly  good  field-gunner,  familiar  with  every 
theory  conceived  at  Shoebury  and  ripened  by  years  of  prac- 
tical experiment  in  the  most  popular  theatres  of  war,  William 
came  to  North  Eussia.  The  prospect  of  shooting  over  a  new 
type  of  country  under  novel  meteorological  conditions,  and 
at  a  fresh  variety  of  target,  filled  him  with  professional 
enthusiasm.  Throughout  the  voyage  North  he  babbled 
perpetually  concerning  M.V.  (which  to  the  E.A.  does  not 
mean  "  Meat  and  Vegetables,"  as  it  would  to  the  mere  soldier, 
but  Muzzle  Velocity) ;  ballistic  co-efficients,  trajectories, 
angles  of  draught  with  husky-  or  reindeer-drawn  vehicles, 
and  so  forth.  I  daresay  in  his  dreams  he  imagined  himself 
contributing  an  appendix  to  F.A.T.,  or  Field  Artillery  Train- 
ing, a  code  name  for  a  stout  little  volume  containing  the 
secular  wisdom  of  all  time. 

Arrived  at  Archangel  he  made  a  perfect  nuisance  of  him- 
self in  the  offices  of  the  great,  mutinously  declining  to  be  an 
R.T.O.  for  anybody.  Finally,  having  dumped  most  of  his 
kit,  stuffed  his  valise  with  a  library  of  range-tables  and 
festooned  himself  with  a  duplicate  set  of  protractors,  com- 
passes, field-glasses  and  similar  gadgets,  he  bade  us  all 
good-bye  and  disappeared  up  the  Dvina.  He  departed  so 
heavily  accoutred,  so  eager  and  with  such  elan  that  one 
almost  listened  for  the  opening  roar  of  a  great  bombardment 
as  soon  as  his  boat  had  vanished  into  the  blue  round  the 
first  bend. 

I  saw  him  next  a  hundred  miles  or  so  up-river,  sitting 
in  shirt-sleeves  on  a  large  hot  stranded  iron  barge,  sharing 
a  problem  in  contorted  arithmetic  with  a  black  bo'sun  of 
the  Naval  Transport.  Piles,  stacks  and  pyramids  of  am- 
munition-boxes towered  about  the  pair,  in  process  of 
laborious  demolition  and  re-erection  by  a  moistly-warm 
Slavonic  working-party.  Never  a  gun  was  near  and  no 
sound  of  battle  marred  the  industrious  murmur  of  the  long 
sun-scorched  beach,  with  its  fringe  of  barges. 

"  What  are  you  now,  William  '?  "  I  asked.  "  What  great 
rule  are  you  playing  in  this  relief  expedition  ?  " 


With  puckered  brow  he  looked  up  from  the  problei 
pencilled  across  the  pages  of  his  Army  Book  153.  "  Hullo ! 
ho  said,  "  I  am  Lighter  Liaison  Oflicer  to  the  Allk 
Forces,  please." 

"Explain  yourself,"  I  urged  him.  "Is  there  a  lightf 
and  a  heavier  liaison  officer  for  employment  respectively  t 
the  situation  varies  between  comedy  and  melodrama '? " 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  said  William,  "and,  I  thin) 
wilfully.  Moreover,  while  I  listen  to  your  idle  badinag 
the  river  is  falling  and  'Q'  will  not  take  steps  to  prevent  i 
Bo'sun,  make  it  clear  to  our  allies  that  of  the  two  hundrt 
boxes  they  have  just  brought  on  board  two  hundred  an 
fifty  must  come  off,  otherwise  the  barge  won't  float.  No1 
let  me  explain  that  the  word  '  lighter'  is  not  in  this  case  a 
adjective  but  a  noun.  To  be  brief,  I  liaise  between  tli 
Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  and  the  lighters  of  the  rivi 
transport.  (This  type  of  craft  is  known  on  the  Dvina  as 
lighter,  because  it  ought  to  be,  being  always  too  heavy,  i 
matter  how  little  it  carries.)  Mine  is  a  difficult  and  r 
sponsible  task,  requiring,  in  addition  to  the  natural  sagaci 
and  wide  culture  common  to  gunners,  familiarity  •with  ti 
science  of  the  stevedore  and  the  mariner  and  a  high  dpgr 
of  efficiency  in  longshoremanship. 

"  Theoretically  and  for  purposes  of  rank  and  pay  I  a 
non-existent,  having  even  had  to  invent  a  title  for  the  pa 
thrust  upon  me.  No  scale  of  pay  is  laid  down  for  an  Ac 
ing  Lighter  Liaison  Officer;  and  therefore  the  vulgar  inai 
free  to  call  me  Bill  the  Bargee." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  besides  sums  in  the  sun,  Willia 
— you  a  gunner?  " 

"To  put  it  modestly,  I  enable  the  guns  to  functioi 
Not  an  ammunition  barge  is  towed  up  river  but  tak< 
amongst  its  freight  ten  years  of  my  young  life ;  not  a  she 
bursts  in  Bolo-land  but  is  charged  with  the  exasperatic 
its  transport  caused  me.  What  else  do  I  do  ?  I  compe 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  I  defy  the  drought,  I  out\v 
the  Dvina,  juggling  with  freights  and  figures.  To-cla 
'Intelligence'  have  complicated  the  situation  by  warnii 
all  concerned  that  if  it  rains  the  river  may  rise,  whereas 
it  doesn't  it  may  continue  to  fall.  Here  then  is  a  coi 
tingency  for  which  I  must  be  prepared.  I  am  prepare 
The  bo'suu  and  I  have  so  manipulated  the  cargo  and  tl 
calculations  that  the  barge  is  at  the  present  moment  dra\ 
ing  one  foot  forrard,  two  feet  aft  and  six  inches  amidship 
dead  reckoning.  We  have  just  completed  arrangemen 
for  a  further  redistribution  and  lightening  of  cargo,  whii 
— unless  there  is  some  error  in  our  figures — will  defeat  ar 
sly  trick  the  river  may  play.  I  am  having  so  much  stu 
taken  off  her  that  her  dead  weight  will  be  a  minus  quantit 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  drawing  a  certain  depth  of  wate 
she  ought  to  poise  above  the  surface  and  be  a  kiml 
dirigible  aircraft.  I  confess  this  seems  queer,  but  figun 
can't  lie.  Come  and  see  me  and  my  barge  to-morrow." 

I  left  him  watching  the  water  ebb   down  the  sides 
his  barge  as  the  working-party,  warmer  than  ever,  steadi 
took  off  what  they  had  so  laboriously  put  on.     He  \vi 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  a  clearance  should  begin 
show  between  the  keel  and  the  surface  of  the  river  .  . 

That  evening  it  rained  and  rained,  and  I  noticed  th 
his  working-party  were  carrying  the  boxes  on  board  agai 
So  William's  experiment  in  levitation  is  still  to  be  made. 

A  Retort  to  "Pussy-foot." 

••Mr.  John  Diiiikwater,  the  playwright  and  poet,  is  sailing  I 
America  next  Wednesday." — Dailij  Kf  press. 

•'  An  almost  incredible  fightfflif  it  can  be  called  a  nghtllHool;  ph 
in  the  very  harbour  of  Kronstadt  itself."--  Srn'rli  I'nrei'. 

We  don't  think  it  can  strictly  be  called  a  "  fightfli.'' 
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THE   BETTER   CLAIM. 


KU.  "DHKH,    I    SAY,    I    WANT    TO    PLAY    ON    THIS    GROUND." 
Ai.rx>TMENT-Uoj,ui:K.  -OH,    DO    YOU?       WELL,    I    WANT    TO    WORK    ON    IT." 
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:  A  RETURNED  MEMBER  OP  THE  CHINESE  LABOUR  CORPS  TELLING  HIS  FRIENDS  HOW,   WITH  THE  AID  OP 

A  TANK,  HE  CHASED  HINDENBURG  OUT  OF  BOULOGNE. 


THE    L.S.S. 

AFTER  Mess,  over  the  port,  the  time 
comes  to  talk  of  many  things — War 
Office  imbecility,  brighter  cricket,  Bol- 
shevism, theatres  and  sometimes  the 
recent  War. 

"  What  was  wrong  with  the  War," 
said  the  Adjutant,  "  was  its  incessant 
din.  Either  a  Hun  heavy  or  a  brass- 
chested  drill-sergeant  on  the  ramp;  either 
a  mine  or  a  bugler  misusing  the  breath 
of  life." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it, 
anyway?  "  asked  a  junior. 

"  Ah  !  m'  lad,"  said  the  Adjutant, 
"you  think  the  gentleman  hasn't  any- 
thing up  his  sleeve  but  Ida  arm.  Well, 
he  has.  The  spouters  have  rigged  up 
their  League  of  Nations — good  luck  to 
it!  But  I  feel  a  wee  bit  doubtful  about 
eternal  peace,  so  I  'm  preparing  to  make 
the  next  war  worth  fighting  in  by  found- 
ing the  L.S.S." 

"Legion  of  Sanitary  Squadsrnen?" 
asked  the  junior. 

"  Don't  be  funny,"  said  the  Adjutant. 
"No,  the  League  of  Silent  Soldiers." 

Even  the  junior  held  his  peace  while 
the  Adjutant  paused  to  light  his  cigar, 
for  the  Adjutant's  after-dinner  schemes 
are  famous. 


"  When  the  L.S.S.  gets  a  grip,"  said 
the  Adjutant,  "  war  will  be  a  rest-cure ; 
doctors  will  prescribe  it  for  neurotics. 
Start  at  the  beginning.  Wash-out 
words  of  command.  Do  everything  by 
gesture.  Only  the  dumb  employed  as 
instructors.  For  'form  fours  '  just  the 
Sergeant's  four  fingers,  carefully  mani- 
cured, upstretehed.  Pretty  to  watch — 
and  intelligible." 

"  Squad  drill  is  bound  to  breed  noise," 
said  the  Adjutant's  assistant. 

"  Domes  of  silence  on  every  boot," 
said  the  Adjutant,  "  and  any  man  who 
makes  his  eyeballs  click  would  have  'em 
taken  out  and  lined  with  cotton-wool." 

"  How  about  brass  bands  ?  "  asked 
someone. 

"  Adored  by  the  public,"  replied  the 
Adjutant,  "so  we'll  retain  them,  but 
only  for  funerals,  sports  and  National 
Anthems.  Delete  bugles  altogether. 
Turn  'em  into  ploughshares.  Bid  God's 
earth  of  a  pest." 

"  You  've  got  to  get  the  men  to  show 
a  leg  of  a  morning,"  said  the  junior, 
"  and  stop  their  noisy  snoring." 

"  They  're  not  all  hogs  like  you,"  said 
the  Adjutant.  "  Any  way,  that  "s  easy. 
Instead  of  bugles  we  '11  have  trained 
soldier-choristers.  For  Eeveille,  '  Chris- 
tians, awake,"  con  spirito.  For  Tattoo, 


Good-night,  good-night,  beloved,'  dim- 
inuendo and  rallcntando.  For  Lights 
Out  a  sort  of  Sevenfold  Amen.  Most 
elevating  for  the  troops." 

"  Tell  us  about  war,"  said  the  Major; 
1  so  far  it 's  all  peace-time." 

"The  impatience  of  Field  Officers!  I 
said  'start  at  the  beginning,'"  replied 
the  Adjutant.  "However — thegory  field 
of  battle  will  be  revolutionised.  Why 
gory  ?  Let 's  make  the  thing  a  test  of 
silent  self-control.  As  a  child,  many 
years  ago  (to  the  junior)  you  must 
have  played  at '  Staring  out '  with  your 
little  sister.  You  may  even  play  it  still 
— with  someone  else's  sister.  My  idea 
is  to  set  our  own  and  enemy  companies 
face  to  face  for  a  staring  match.  The 
man  who  outstares  his  vis-d-vis  will 
take  him  off  as  a  souvenir.  Convincing 
proof  of  superior  moral." 

"Too  slow,"  said  the  Bombing  Officer. 
"All  right  for  sitting  out  at  a  dance, 
but  men  like  action  and  movement." 

"  I  don't  expect  a  rowdy  grenadier 
to  approve  of  the  L.S.S.,"  said  the 
Adjutant.  "  Still,  I  grant  your  point. 
To  meet  it  we  might  allow  handball 
matches  with  air-balloons,  either  side 
disturbing  the  peace  by  popping  a 
balloon  to  be  fined  a  platoon.  Action 
and  movement  by  all  means.  I  don't 
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cara  if  we  have  sack  races  across  No- 
man's-land." 

"Guns?"  asked  someone. 

"Another  slave  to  convention,"  ob- 
served the  Adjutant;  "but  we  must 
allow  for  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of 
«uns.  We'll  permit  them,  but  only  for 
pin-poses  of  ornament — say  as  a  centre- 
piciio  of  a  fountain  outside  G.H.Q. 
Kit  her  side  making  'shoot — bang — fire  ' 
:  noises  to  be  fined  a  division,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  war  for  a  fortnight." 

"  What  about  my  branch  '.'  "  asked 
the  Musketry  Officer. 

"  You  are  rather  a  problem,"  said  the 
Adjutant ;  "  somehow,  war  without  rifles 
would  be  farcical.  Tell  you  what;  if 
you  can  adapt  your  rifles  and  machine- 
guns  to,  say,  throwing  cool  and  refresh- 
ing spray  over  our  troops  in  hot 
weather,  you  may  keep  'em,  otherwise 
you  had  better  get  in  touch  with  the 
Ex-Officers'  Employment  Bureau  forth- 
with." 

"Aerial  warfare?"  asked  someone. 

"Glad  you  mentioned  that,"  said  the 
Adjutant,  "  because  I  'rn  rather  in  love 
with  my  scheme.  The  L.S.S.  would 
not  discourage  aviation  —  of  course 
with  engines  silenced.  No  more  nasty 
showers  of  hell-raising  bombs,  though, 
to  catch  you  without  your  umbrella. 
Airmen  would  drop  bouquets  of  arti- 
ficial roses  and  be  paid  in  the  shape  of 
prisoners  for  skill  in  craftsmanship,  to 
be  judged  by  a  committee  of  horticul- 
turists from  neutral  States." 

"Tanks?  "  was  the  next  query. 

"  The  very  look  of  'em  is  loud,"  said 
the  Adjutant.  "  Instead  of  tanks  we  "11 
have  carnival  cars  a  la  November  9th. 
Prizes  of  Kamerads  according  to  artis- 
tic merit.  Ex-Lord  Mayors  and  their 
ladies  to  adjudicate." 

"  Would  the  Navy  come  in  ?  "  asked 
someone. 

"The  '  Silent  Navy  '  ?  Obviously," 
said  the  Adjutant.  "  Naval  supremacy 
would  be  settled  by  yacht-racing.  It 
might  be  incorporated  with  Cowes. 
Think  how  WILHELM  would  have  loved 
it — unless  be  were  beaten." 

"  What  would  your  League  say  to 
conscription  ?  "  asked  the  Major. 

"That  question  simply  wouldn't 
arise,"  said  the  Adjutant.  "  You  don't 
compel  men  to  take  a  summer  holiday. 
All  L.S.S.  wars  would  be  summershows. 
We  should  wait  for  the  glass  to  reach 
'set  fair.'  Imagine  it.  A  picnic  tea  in 
a  beautiful  French  bois,  with  a  happy 
enemy  just  over  the  way  doing  ditto; 
aircraft  skimming  silently  through  the 
blue  and  showering  down  perfumed 
bouquets !  Hold  me  down  or  I  shall 
become  lyrical.  War  would  be  a  gentle- 
man's pastime.  War  under  present 

conditions,  is  a •  After  you,  Sir, 

with  that  match." 


THE    HIGHER    DICTION    AND    A    FALL. 

Handyman  (beginning  on  a  high  plant,  but  dropping  into  rhyming  slang).  "HAS  THE 

STEPS    18    IN    USE,    MADAM,    I   TRUST    THAT    H0NDEB    THE    CIRCUMSTANCES    YOU    'AVE    NO 
OBJECTION  TO   MY   STANDIN*    ON  THIS   'ERE   LITTLE   CAIN   AN1    ABEL." 


"  What  do  President  WILSON  and 
Lord  NOKTHCLIFFE  say  about  it  ? " 
asked  the  Major. 

"  The  only  incomplete  point  in  my 
scheme,"  said  the  Adjutant;  "  I  haven't 
asked  them  yet." 


"Measures  were  outlined  as  part  of  the 
Government's  policy  to  induce  a  better  will 
to  work.  A  Bill  is  circulated  ordaining  a 
maximum  48  hours  day." — Provincial  Paper. 

We  are  glad  it  is  only  a  maximum. 

"Travellers  explored  the  dark  continent 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  but  they  never 
saw  the  okapi,  though  Sir  Harry  Johnson  be- 
lieves that  the  leg-end  of  the  unicorn  may 
have  sprung  from  native  descriptions  of  the 
animal." — The  Children's  Newspaper. 

We  always  thought  it  was  the  "  head- 
end" of  this  legendary  animal  that 
needed  explanation. 


Agonies. 

"  DICK. — Come  Monday,  same  hour  and 
place  without  fail. — L.  P.  T. 

L.  P.  T. — Tuesday,  same  time  and  phye. — 
Dick." — Standard  (Buenos  Ayres). 

The  old  story — "  Never  the  time  and  the 
place  and  the  loved  one  all  together." 

"  Lenin's  house  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
villas  in  Russia,  the  awful  owner.  Prince  Gar- 
garine,  having  escaped  with  his. life  when  the 
Bolshevists  took  Moscow." — Local  Paper. 

We  regret  to  observe  a  tendency  in 
our  journalists  to  adopt  the  Bolshevist 
standpoint. 

"The  Royal  Highlanders  and  the  Black 
Watch  advance  party  left  Aldershot  yesterday 
morning  for  Southampton,  where  they  will 
embark  on  a  foreign  tour." — Daily  Mirror. 

The  mutual  affection  of  these  famous 
regiments  is  so  strong  that  the  autho- 
rities never  dare  to  separate  them. 
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DON'T  BE  DEPRESSED   IN   THAT   PRE-WAR   SUIT, 


TAKE   A   LEAF   FROM   THE   LADIES'    BOOK. 


GOLDEN    PROMISES. 

I  AM  the  owner  of  some  shares  in  a 
mine  called  the  "  Golden  Promise " 
Mine.  1  don't  know  exactly  where  it  is, 
but  it 's  a  long  way  off — in  Mexico,  I 
think ;  anyhow,  too  far  away  for  me  to 
go  and  have  a  look  at  it. 

I  bought  the  shares  some  years  ago. 
The  day  before  I  bpught  them  the  paper 
said  they  were  "  a  feature  on  reports  of 
a  rich  vein  having  been  struck."  They 
seemed  absurdly  cheap,  and  as  I  had 
some  spare  cash  which  was  annoying 
me  at  the  time  I  thought  I  'd  better  have 
five  hundred  or  so  of  these  "  Golden 
Promises  "  quickly,  before  they  went  up. 
I  had  visions  of  following  the  prices  and 
seeing  them  soaring  higher  and  higher, 
wlme  I  remained  cool  and  collected, 
holding  on  to  them  for  a  still  higher 
figure.  I  would  not  sell  for  a  paltry 
profit  of 'a. few  shillings — not  I. 

I  felt  that  I  had  seized  the  golden 
opportunity  which  we  are  all  supposed 
to  have  some  time  or  another.  The 
paper  said  these  shares  had  "  great 
speculative  possibilities." 

All  this,  as  I  have  said,  was  several 
years  ago.  I  am  still  holding  on  to 
those  shares  ;  but  matters  did  not  work 
out  as  I  had  anticipated.  The  very  next 
day  after  I  bought  them  they  seemed 
to  hesitate,  as  if  nervous  about  some- 
thing. They  appeared  to  have  got  wind 
of  the  news  that  I  had  bought  some. 
The  paper  said  they  were  "  a  little 


weaker  on  profit-taking."  Evidently 
the  man  who  sold  me  mine  was  content 
with  a  small  profit,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of 
pitying  contempt  for  a  man  who  had 
so  little  confidence.  But  perhaps,  poor 
fellow,  he  wanted  the  money.  Many 
people  are  compelled  to  sell  promising 
securities  because  they  are  hard  up. 

Daring  the  next  day  or  two  they  fell 
considerably  lower,  and  the  paper  said 
they  had  "  receded  on  the  denial  by  the* 
directors  of  the  rumour  as  to  a  rich  vein 
having  been  struck."  "  Aha!  "  said  J, 
"  very  crafty  of  the  directors ;  they  want 
to  keep  the  price  down  so  that  they  can 
buy  as  many  as  possible  for  themselves 
before  the  big  rise; "  and  I  felt  quite  re- 
assured. For  the  next  few  days  they 
wobbled  considerably,  but  mostly  down, 
and  I  began  to  find  myself  quite  grati- 
fied if  they  recovered  6(7.  or  so  after 
dropping  Is.  6(7.  or  2s.  Unconsciously 
I  kept  lowering  the  standard  of  what  I 
hoped  from  them. 

In  due  course  I  received  a  certificate 
for  my  shares,  and  this  bucked  me  up  a 
bit.  It  was  a  fine  impressive  sort  of 
document,  with  a  very  nice  embossed 
stamp  on  it,  and  it  described  me  as  a 
"  gentleman,"  which  I  felt  to  be  per- 
fectly true  ;  but  all  the  same  I  thought 
it  a  tactful  thing  to  say,  and  some  of 
my  confidence  returned. 

I  don't  often  see  the  shares  quoted 
now,  and  when  they  are  they  are  ap- 
parently sold  in  bundles  of  eight  or  so 
at  about  Is.  Gd.  the  lot.  I  get  regular 


reports  as  to  the  progress  of  the  mine, 
and  at  first  these  used  to  interest  me 
immensely.  They  contained  all  sorts 
of  information  as  to  "  cross-cuts  "  and 
"winzes"  (whatever  they  maybe),  and 
occasionally  they  would  give  details  of 
the  sinking  of  a  shaft  in  some  new  place 
to  strike  into  some  other  burrow  they 
had  been  making  somewhere  else,  and 
they  seemed  to  have  had  a  lot  of  amuse- 
ment that  way.  I  expect  it  was  rather 
exciting  boring  through  to  the  other 
fellows  in  the  other  tunnel.  They  also 
used  to  give  minute  particulars  of  the 
ore  "  won."  They  call  it  "  winning.'1 
It  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  game ;  hut 
they  apparently  had  bad  luck,  as  they 
lost  all  they  ever  won. 

The  trouble,  we  were  told,  began  with 
the  natives  of  that  part,  who  evidently 
didn't  take  to  the  mine — spoilt  their 
view  perhaps.  At  any  rate  they  de 
veloped  the  habit  (as  I  gathered  from 
the  printed  reports  I  received  from  time 
to  time)  of  spending  their  half-holidays 
and  week-ends  loafing  round  about  the 
mine,  rolling  boulders  down  it,  taking 
parts  of  the  machinery  away  as  sou- 
venirs, flooding  it  and  suchlike  pleas- 
antries. They  seem  full  of  fun  out  there. 

There  was  a  shareholders'  meeting 
the  other  day  which  I  attended.  I  had 
been  to  previous  ones.  They  are  always 
much  the  same.  Everybody  goes  fall 
of  disgust  and  indignation,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  trouble  for  the  directors ; 
but  when  they  get  there  all  their  pluck 
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THE    SEED    OF    SCANDAL. 

"NOW,    'OO'D  THINK  THESE  TWO   WAITED   IH   A   FIUED-F1SH   SHOP   IN   MlLE 

"DO   THEY  SKELY f      WHY,   THEY   LOOK " 

"I   DON'T   SAY  THEY    1«>KS,    BUT   *OO 's  TO  BAY  THEY   nOKKX'  1 ' .'  '' 


quickly  evaporates  and  tliey  end  up  by 
warmly  supporting  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  various  gentlemen  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  robbing  them  of  their 
noney. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  one  share- 
lolder  was  very  peevish  about  things, 
ind  he  told  us,  before  the  proceedings 
'omuienced,  that  he  was  going  to  "  put 
he  directors  through  it,"  and  we  all 
iromised  him  our  moral  support  and 
ookod  upon  him  as  a  hero.  And  after 
heChairrnan  had  told  us  the  usual  story 
ind  had  assured  us  that  as  soon  as  they 
iad  pumped  the  water  out  of  the  mine 
ind  installed  new  machinery,  etc.,  all 
vould  be  well  the  peevish  shareholder 
;ot  up  and  was  very  rude  to  the  directors 
ind  told  them  exactly  what  he  thought 
itiout  them. 

But  somehow  he  got  no  support  from 
is.  The  Chairman  replied  to  him  with 
i  few  scathing  remarks  and  appealed  to 
is  as  really  sensible,  reasonable  busi- 
men,  who  would  as  a  matter  of 
purse  treat  such  childish  behaviour 


with  the  contempt  it  "deserved  ;  and  we 
all  frowned  on  the  peevish  one  and 
would  have  none  of  him.  And  when 
one  of  the  directors  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  un- 
selfish devotion  to  our  interests  we  were 
all  vociferous  in  our  support. 

But  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the  meet- 
ing I  felt  that  the  peevish  shareholder 
had  been  quite  right,  and  the  next 
time  I  shall  go  to  the  meeting  armed 
with  several  stones,  and  I  shall  induce 
the  other  shareholders  to  do  likewise  ; 
and  when  the  directors  begin  to  pay 
one  another  compliments  and  propose 
votes  of  thanks  to  one  another  for  rob- 
bing us  of  our  money  we  will  silently 
and  without  warning  rise  in  a  body 
and  stone  them  to  death  ;  and  \ve  will 
feel  that,  at  any  rate,  we  have  bad  some- 
thing for  our  money. 

If  by  chance  at  any  time  I  should 
have  any  more  money  to  invest  (which 
at  present  appears  highly  improbable), 
I  shall  put  it  into  a  rubber  company — 
one  about  to  start.  Rubber  companies 


f'.ve  you  figures  which  cannot  be  denied, 
or  straightforward  dealing  commend 
me  to  rubber  companies.  They  tell  you 
plainly  and  candidly  how  many  acres 
they  have  and  how  many  trees  they 
intend  to  plant  to  an  acre.  They  know 
to  a  nicety  how  much  rubber  they  can 
get  from  each  tree  and,  workfng  this 
out  with  the  price  of  rubber  at  a  "  con- 
servative "  figure  (they  always  take  a 
"  conservative  "  figure),  they  can  tell  you 
exactly  how  much  they  will  make.  And 
while  they  are  waiting  for  the  rubber 
trees  to  grow  up  they  get  bananas  and 
cocoanuts  and  other  side  lines  off  them, 
which  alone  will  yield  enough  to  pay 
20  per  cent,  or  so,  quite  apart  from  the 
rubber.  And  when  they  get  knobs  on 
(which  they  do  about  the  second  year — 
the  trees,  I  mean),  it  is  simply  money 
for  nothing. 

Yes,  I  shall  try  rubber  next  time. 


How  to  simplify  the  Domestic  Problem. 
"  Full-grown  wolf    for  sale,  very  fond  of 
children." — Glasgow  Citizen. 
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THE  AFFAIR  OF  POPPETS  AND  JANOTHA. 

A  HOLIDAY  TRAGEDY. 
THI:  question  of  providing  for  Poppets 
and  .lanotha  during  our  absence  from 
homo  during  the  greater  part  of  last 
month  gave  us  much  thought. 

We  didn't  care  to  send  Poppets  to 
any  friends  in  the  near  neighbourhood. 
We  thought  it  was  better  to  send  lam 
to  some  place  which  he  would  not  be 
able  to  find  again  after  our  return.  A 
cat  that  lives  chiefly  with  other  people 
cuts  no  mice. 

Janotha,  whose  family  came  from 
the  Harx  Mountains,  has  been  interned 
since  1916  (when  she  left  the  egg),  but 
is  allowed  out  in  the  dining-room  once 
a  day  for  an  hour  or  so,  during  which 
time  she  perches  on  anybody  or  any- 
thing she  fancies  as  a  roost. 

If,  we  thought,  the  pair  could  be 
housed  under  one  roof  during  our  holi- 
day they  might  feel  more  at  home  than 
if  separated.  Poppets  would  hear  the 
familiar  songs  of  Janotha's  repertoire, 
while  she  from  her  cage  would  be  able 
to  watch  Poppets  down  below.  Janotha 
at  home  would  usually  spend  a  lot  of 
time  watching  Poppets  openly ;  he  on 
his  part  would  watch  her  and  pretend 
he  wasn't  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

After  much  confabulation  with  the 
members  of  my  family  who  owned,  or 
claimed  ownership  of,  this  worthy  pair, 
it  was  decided  that  I  should  write  and 
ask  one  Henry  Lea,  of  Chalford  Magna, 
Esquire,  and  thoroughly  good-natured 
ass,  if  he  would  house  them  for  the 
three  weeks  that  we  should  be  away. 
Accordingly  I  wrote : — 

DEAR  OLD  SPORT, — We  're  all  going 
to  Wales  for  three  weeks  and  are  obliged 
to  leave  our  cat  and  canary  behind,  on 
board  wages,  so  to  say. 

For  reasons  into  which  I  need  not 
enter  we  don't  want  to  place  these  pets 
with  neighbours,  and  I  wonder  if  you 
will  be  a  stepfather  to  them. 

If  so,  I  will  send  them  along  with 
plenty  of  seed  for  the  bird,  and  will  pa} 
any  expense  you  may  be  put  to  ovei 
the  cat.  Milk  is  expensive,  and  there 
is  unfortunately  no  "just  as  good  "  to 
this  kind  of  a  pussy-foot. 

Neither  pet  will  give  you  any  trouble 
I  am  sure,  and,  though  actual  friendship 
between  the  pair  is  strictly  barred,  a? 
you  might  say,  I  feel  they  would   b 
happier  under  the  same  roof. 

Say  you  will  take  them  and  rcliev 
my  mind.  Yours,  ARTHUR. 

Henry  replied  thus  : — 

DEAK  OLD  TOP, — I  should  simply  love 
to  oblige  you,  but  don't  fancy  the  re 
sponsibility.     I  have  had  no  kouseholc 
pets  since  my  moth-eaten  spaniel  Togi 
faded  away  in  the  spring,  so  I  am  no 


Jraid   of    strife;    but,    supposing   the 

limate  didn't  suit  your  pair  or  they 

lidn't  like  my  quiet  bachelor  menage 

C  the  furniture  or  decorations,  what 

hen? 

However,  if  you  will  indemnify  me 
.gainst  all  risks,  I'll  chance  it  and 
ake  them  for  you.  Perhaps  the  canary 
cnows  some  of  the  latest  songs.  We 
;et  very  behind  the  times  in  this  out- 
nost  of  civilization. 

Yours  ever,         HENRY. 

To  this  I  replied  that  both  Poppets  and 
anotha  were  colour-blind  and  climate- 
>roof,  that  the  canary  could  sing  some- 
ihing  near  enough  to  K-Katie  for  all 
n-actical  purposes,  that  Poppets  could 
;ive  a  fair  imitation  of  the  opening 
fazz  steps  if  there  was  a  saucer  of 
cream  about,  and  that  we  should  hold 
lim,  Henry,  free  of  all  risks,  whether 
jy  earthquake,  flood,  lire  and  tempest, 
strikes,  eye-strain,  pip,  wireworm,  moth 
or  rust,  and  all  and  every  danger  that 
might  betide ;  and,  further,  that  I  bad 
already  despatched  the  pair,  carriage 
paid,  properly  packed  and  fed,  and 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  safe 
arrival  in  due  course. 

We  not  only  heard  from  Henry  that 
.ihey  had  reached  him  safely,  but  again 
after  a  few  days,  to  say  they  were  in 
top-hole  trim,  and  were  giving  him  no 
end  of  amusement.  Janotha,  as  per 
instructions,  was  having  an  outing 
every  day  in  the  dining-room,  and 
Poppets  had  made  several  conquests 
among  the  feline  and  rodent  residents 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  heard  nothing  more  from  Henry 
during  the  holiday,  but  didn't  worry. 
We  were  so  busy  sea-siding  that  we 
had  almost  forgotten  the  existence  o' 
our  pets. 

But  on  arriving  home  we  found  a 
hamper,  and  in  it  a  letter  from  Henry 
which  read : — 

[2  ENCLS.] 

DEAR  ARTHUR, — I  return  to  you  with 
a  thousand  regrets  your  two  pets.  Al 
went  well  until  last  Wednesday,  anc 
as  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  took 
all  risks)  I  shrank  from  spoiling  the 
end  of  your  holiday  I  didn't  write  to 
you  in  Wales  about  the  ill  happenings 

The  cat,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  as  alive 
as   it    might    be,    for   on    Wednesday 
morning  it  left  the  house  suddenly  b; 
the  window    of    the    dining-room    in 
which  the  canary  had  been  taking  it 
daily  outing,  and,  on  reaching  the  road 
it  had  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  righ 
of  way  with  a  passing  motor-car. 

With  repeated  regrets,  I  am, 

Yours  sorrowfully,         HENRY. 

P.S. — Though  you  may  have  diffi 
culty  in  tracing  it,  the  canary  is  realh 
enclosed. 


CONTROL; 

OR,  THE  PREMIER  EXPLAINS. 
IN  faint  forgotten  days  of  old 
There  was  a  Premier,  I  am  told, 

Who  did  not  read  the  papers  ; 
Ho  whacked  a  ball  about  the  bents 
Oblivious  of  the  world's  events, 
The  howls  of  journalistic  gents 
And  even  the  advertisements 

Of  London's  largest  drapers. 

Poor  man,  I  wonder  how  he  know 
Which  course  was  safest  to  pursue 

And  which  one  had  a  "crab  "  in  it; 
Perhaps  he  used  to  tire  his  head 
With  swatting  when  he  went  to  liwl, 
Or  kept  a  little  list  instead 
With  all  the  names,  from  A  to  Z, 

Of  members  of  his  Cabinet. 

Far  otherwise  I  hold  the  helm  : 
When  storms  are  like  to  overwhelm 

I  get  The  Evening  Gorgon, 
Which  tells  me  in  a  newsy  par 
How  many  Ministers  there  are, 
And  why  and  when  they  go  too  far, 
And  which  ones  in  particular 

Annoy  that  earnest  organ. 

And  when  my  morning  paper  comes 
And  I  am  told  what  awful  sums 

My  colleagues  waste  in  muddles, 
And  hear  of  things  I  did  not  know- 
That  Whitehall  flappers  ought  to  go 
And  streams  of  petrol  cease  to  flow, 
And  where  the  goodliest  limpets  grow 

In  Departmental  puddles. 

It  fills  me  with  surprise  and  pain 
(Oh  brood  of  vipers  that  has  lain 

Within  my  bosom  safe  hid) ; 
I  feel  I  ought  to  thank  the  Press 
For  pointing  out  this  fearful  mess, 
For  now  I  know  the  guilty  ;  yes, 
The  children  of  unrighteousness 

Have  been  revealed  to  DAVID. 

I  tell  my  typist :  "  Take  this  note 
And  send  it  to  The  Morning  Stoat : 

The  PREMIER  acknowledges 
Your  article  of  even  date 
And  humbly  begs  to  intimate 
That  he  has  sacked  the  Heads  of 

State ; 
Accept,  if  it  is  not  too  late. 

His  most  sincere  apologies." 

"On  Tuesday,  a  trainrar,  an  omni!> 
a  single-horse  covered  van.  driven  liv  Sam  — 
of  Toolcy-strect,  S.K.,  were  iii  collision  in  11 
High-road." — Local  Paper. 
It  looks  as  if  SAM  had  been  altcmptin 
too  much. 

"Morton's  horse  won  so  easily  and  was  ; 
full  of  running  that  he  dashed  into  the  padd< 
rails,  and  throwing  Donoghue  heavily  he  \\ 
pretty  badly  hurt,  so  determined  to  proce 
once  to  London  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  < 
his  injuries."—  Daily  Paper. 
A   decidedly   intelligent    animal:    In 
what  became  of  poor  DOXOGHI  i; '.' 
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A  FORECAST  OF  THE  PICTORIAL  PRESS  ON  THE  THREATENED  RESUMPTION  OF  HOUSE-BUILDING. 


THE    FIRST     BBICK    MARKED   WITH    A 


MH.  WILLIAM  HIGGINS,  WHO 
THE  FIRST  BRICK. 


TROWEL  USED  BY  MR.  HIOGINS.        JOHN  GILES  AND  JOSEPH  JIGGS,  MORTAR  MIXER  AND  HODMAN. 


THE  MAYOR  AND  COUNCILLORS  WHO  WERE  PRESENT. 


MR.   SNOOKER-SCOTT,   A.K.I.R.A.,   THE    ARCHITECP  WHO    HAS 
DESIGNED  THE  BUILDING. 


MR.    HrKilXB*    AUTOGRAPH. 


CONTROLLJNG   CURIOUS   CROWD   COLL£CTi:D         LITTLE  MARY  HlGGISS  WITH  MR.  SAMUEL  WlPPLES  (WITH  FAMILY),  WHO  OUT  OF 

WAJCU   Bl'II.DING    OPERATIOHS.  HER  PATHEfi'S   DINMER.  9,000  APPLICANTS  SECURED  THE  HOUSE  IN  ADVANCE. 


A   PRETTY   PICTURE. 
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Host  (a  Mighty  Hunter,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  his  longest  story).  "Bui  I  SEEM  10  BK  BOBING  YOU?" 
Guest.  "On,  NO.    FACT  is — ALL  THESE  ANIMALS  YAWNING — so  BEASTLY  INFECTIOUS." 


NEWS  FROM  THE  OIL  WORLD. 

(By  our  own  Oleaginous  Expert.) 
THE  find  of  liquid  oil  proceeds  apace 
in  East  Anglia,  and  within  the  limits 
of  space  at  our  disposal  we  can  only 
indicate  some  of  the  most  important 
discoveries. 

Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  re- 
markable outflow  at  Caistor,  near  Nor- 
wich. The  oil  of  Caistor  has  long 
enjoyed  a  local  celebrity,  but  was  only 
available  in  small  quantities.  W7ithin 
the  last  few  weeks,  however,  a  well  has 
begun  spouting  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred barrels  a  day.  The  oil  is  peculiar, 
and  Dr.  Pruffle,  F.R.S.,  has  seen  no- 
thing quite  like  it  in  all  his  previous 
experience.  Nor,  it  may  be  added,  has 
the  writer.  That  is  all  that  can  be 
said  at  the  moment,  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  oil,  while  distinctly  sebaceous, 
is  in  the  main  better  suited  for  medi- 
cinal than  other  purposes,  and  cannot 
be  recommended  for  use  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  salad-dressing.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  out- 
flow is  maintained  we  are  face  to  face 
with  an  asset  of  very  great  commercial 
value. 


At  Great  Yarmouth  an  immense 
sensation  has  been  caused  by  the  up- 
rush  of  oil  in  the  cellar  of  a  house 
inhabited  by  a  barber.  To  judge  from 
the  specimens  which  have  reached  us 
it  can  be  used  either  as  fuel  or  for 
internal  consumption.  Strange  to  say, 
the  liquid  drawn  off  at  midnight  reveals 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  spirit,  and 
Sir  CONAN  DOYLE,  who  was  hastily 
summoned  on  this  fact  being  known, 
is  giving  the  matter  his  most  careful 
attention.  We  cannot  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  statement,  already 
made  in  the  local  Press,  that  the  pro- 
duct of  this  well  may  entirely  supersede 
cod-liver  and  Macassar  oil  and  revo- 
lutionize our  fishing  and  hair-dressing 
industries.  Let  it  suffice  if  we  say  that 
the  operations  now  in  progress  are  of 
surpassing  interest  to  all  directly  or 
indirectly  associated  with  the  oil  world. 

There  remains  the  epoch-making  ex- 
udation at  the  North  Boreland  Golf 
Links.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Peace  Challenge  Cup  competition  last 
Friday  all  play  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  simultaneous  gush  of  a  rich  and 
succulent  fluid  from  all  the  eighteen 
holes !  The  characteristics  of  this  oil 


— for  oil  it  undoubtedly  is — cannot  be 
made  public  yet  awhile.  Mr.  Isidore 
de  Truefitt  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'CoNNor 
have  been  summoned  to  report ;  Mr 
HAKOLD  BEGBIE  is  still  busy  interview 
ing  the  noble  President  of  the  NortL 
Borelaud  Golf  Club  on  the  ethical  pos 
sibilities  of  the  discovery ;  Mr.  RODEKI 
S&IILLIE  is  preparing  a  manifesto.  Tin 
professional  club-maker,  a  remarkabl} 
intelligent  man,  is  freely  discussing  th< 
prospect  of  converting  all  his  stock  o 
irons  into  drilling  tools.  But  then 
has  been  no  shouting  from  the  house 
tops,  and  all  concerned  appear  to  b< 
going  about  a  pretty  big  business  in  t 
calm  and  sensible  way.  For  ourselves 
we  are  content  with  the  bald  state 
ment  that,  if  the  Nortli  Boreland  oi 
possesses  all  the  qualities  that  an 
claimed  for  it,  it  is  the  most  extra 
ordinary  oil  that  we  have  ever  coin< 

across.        

^^^^~^^-~~~^^^~ 

The  Saturday  Review,  writing  ahou 
the  chances  of  an  army  of  amateu 
pitmen,  says: — "Some  of  the  olde: 
coal-hewers  might,  no  doubt,  be  bribec 
to  brain  the  new  miners."  That  wouli 
loach  them. 
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THE   NEW   GEBMAN   OFFENSIVE. 

GERMAN  BAGMAN  (about  to  invade  England).   "AFTER     ALL,    WE     WERE     NEVER     REALLY     A 
MILITARY    NATION;     THIS    IS    THE    TRUE    GERMAN    WEAPON." 
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Profiteer's  Daughter.  "  WOULD  YOU  AND  YOUU  MAN  PLEASE  MOVE  OUT  OP  THE  WAY?    FATUEH  WISHES  TO  TAKE  ME  WITH  THE  HOUKDS." 


SOUTH   SEA   SYMPHONIES. 

THE  announcement  that "  some  thirty 
Hawaiian  Orchestras  "  are  on  their  way 
to  London  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  development  of 
symphonic  music  in  exotic  climes.  But 
the  llawaiians  are  not  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  Mr.  Bamhorough  (116 
Bamberger),  who  recently  returned 
from  a  protracted  sojourn  in  New 
Guinea,  in  an  exclusive  interview  with 
our  representative  gave  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  Polynesian  Polyphonic 
Orchestra,  which  is  shortly  to  appeal- 
under  his  direction  at  .the  Queen's  Hall. 

"  Papuan  music,"  he  remarked, "  will 
be  all  the  rage  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
season,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  It 
combines  the  epileptic  vivacity  of  the 
negroid  Muse  with  a  melancholy  charm 
which  is  all  its  own.  The  outlines  are 
grandiose  and  crepuscular,  suggesting 
Ends  of  dinosaurs  prowling  amid  the 
ruins  of  prehistoric  palaces,  or  shoals 
of  Kraken  pirouetting  in  the  mid- vortex 
of  the  maelstrom.  But  it  imposes  no 
undue  strain  on  the  tympanum.  The 
sonority  of  the  New  Guinea  Orchestra 
is  sumptuous  but  not  nerve-shattering, 
and  can  be  endured  with  impunity  by 
t  he  naked  ear.  I  would  particularly  call 
attention  to  the  wonderful  timbre  of  the 
jamboroon,  an  octagonal  ten-stringed 


instrument  played  with  the  feet,  and 
the  plaintive  ululation  of  the  gogo-horn, 
a  gigantic  conch  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  bass-tuba  in  European  bands. 

"  As  for  the  design  of  Papuan  com- 
positions," Mr.  Bamborough  continued, 
"  they  conform  to  the  binomial  or  rotary 
system ;  extreme  Darwinians  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  development  of 
the  Coda.  The  subjects  are  in  the  main 
prognathous,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  bulbiform  nodulation  in  the  bascular 
ducts,  but  are  otherwise  free  from  an 
excess  of  thrombosis.  The  rhythms 
are  tropical  and  fluctuant,  and  the  or- 
chestration lavish  and  corybantic.  I 
often  wonder,"  added  Mr.  Bamborough, 
"  what  PALESTBINA  would  have  thought 
of  it.  But  for  myself  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  this  luxuriant  outlandish  music 
we  must  welcome  a  bountiful  if  bizarre 
contribution  to  the  evolution  of  our 
beloved  Art.  The  lubrication,"  he  went 
on  dreamily,  "  is  of  a  new  and  simple 
design.  Only  one  feed-pipe  is  employed, 
and  cooling  is  effected  on  the  thermo- 
siphon  principle.  Ah !  forgive  me,  I 
was  thinking  of  my  new  Starbeam  car; 
but  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  the 
two."  Cordially  endorsing  the  great 
maestro's  verdict,  our  representative 
withdrew  from  his  radiant  presence 
with  a  renewed  and  reinvigorated  hope 
for  the  future  of  native  Art. 


ENGLAND'S    ENVOY. 

To  VISCOUNT  GREY  OF  FALLODON. 

HIGH-POOPED  with  figure-heads  of  demi- 

gold, 
Square-sailed  and  low-swung  in  the 

imminent  sea, 

The  little  ancient  ships  of  destiny 
Went  forth  and  bent  their  westward 

course  of  old ; 
High-hearted  men  were  they  who  dared 

to  hold 
Those  venturing  helms,  the  Genoan 

and  he, 

Tuscan  AMEKIGO,  who  on  the  lee 
Saw  the  grey  woods  of  the  new  world 
unfold. 

Now  on  a  swift  keel  plumed  with  foam 

and  steam 

A  fate-led  venturer  goes  forth  anew, 

An  envoy  of  our  England.    Sir,  we  deem 

Her  happy  in  your  going.     Seamen 

two 
Found   once   an   unimagined   world 

where  you 

May  help  to  make  the  world  of  which 
men  dream.  D.  M.  S. 

The  Letter  and  the  Spirit. 
"These  forms,  we  are  told,  arc  so  simple  in 
outline  that  even  if  they  are  completed  wrongly 
by  the  claimant  the  department  is  still  able  to 
deal  justly  with  the  claims  made." 

Birminglulm  Mail. 
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THE    DORMITORY    SYSTEM    ON    THE    COAST. 

Boots  (to  would-be  batluv).  "THESE  ARE  THE  '  SEAVIEW  '  BATHIN'-'UTS,  Sin. 

THOUGH    THE   THBEE    BED8-AND-BREAKFASTS    'AD    OVEB6LE1'1    THEIRSELVE8.'' 


AS   THOUGH 


OUE  FEATHEBED   FRIENDS. 

THE  birds  were  discussing  man  and 
his  indebtedness  to  them. 

"I  sing  to  him,"  said  the  nightingale. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  thrush  and  the 
blackbird  and  the  canary. 

"  Yes,  but  I  sing  best,"  said  the 
nightingale. 

"  But  only  for  a  very  few  weeks," 
said  the  canary,  "  and  then  he  has  to 
go  out  at  night  to  hear  you.  I  sing  to 
him  in  his  home  all  the  year  round." 

"You  do,"  said  the  sparrow  grimly; 
"and  haven't  I  seen  him  throw  a 
handkerchief  over  your  cage  to  stop 
the  din?" 

"Very  seldom,"  said  the  canary. 
"  Meanwhile  perhaps  you  '11  tell  us 
what  your  own  services  to  man  are, 
besides  destroying  his  crops." 

"  Mine?  "  said  the  sparrow.  "  Oh,  I 
cheer  him  up.  He  'd  miss  me  horribly 
if  I  left  his  roofs  and  roadways.  Have 
you  ever  heard  me  chattering,  ten 
thousand  strong,  in  Staple  Inn  ?  He 


doesn't  value  me  much  now,  may  be, 
but  if  I  went  he  'd  be  miserable." 

"  I  drop  my  feathers  to  make  pipe- 
cleaners  for  him,"  said  the  rook. 

"  I  lay  expensive  eggs  for  him  to  feed 
pretty  women  with,"  said  the  plover. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  rook,  "  but  he 
doesn't  know  it." 

"  I  provide  feathers  for  his  pretty 
women's  hats,"  said  the  kingfisher. 

"  1  prevent  him  from  over-eating 
himself  on  green  peas,"  said  the  jay. 

"He  gets  his  notion  of  wisdom  from 
me,"  said  the  owl. 

"  I  saved  the  Capitol,"  said  the  goose. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  sparrow,  "  but  what 
a  long  time  ago  !  Tell  us  what  you  've 
done  lately." 

"  Hushl  "  said  the  kindly  dove ;  "it's 
only  a  fortnight  to  Michaelmas." 

"  I  set  him  rhyming,"  said  the  lark  : 
"odes  and  things.  Also  1  make  him 
look  up,  which  is  good  for  him." 

"  I  beautify  his  ornamental  waters," 
said  the  swan. 

"  And  I  his  terraces,"  said  the  peacock. 


"  I  am  the  making  of  his  Christmas," 
said  the  turkey. 

"  Don't  forget  the  postman,"  said  the 
sparrow. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  turkey, 
"  I  and  the  postman." 

"  I  reinforce  deans  and  chapters," 
said  the  jackdaw,  "  and  look  after  his 
cathedrals." 

"  I  am  the  cartoonists'  support,"  said 
the  eagle. 

"  I  am  the  gunsmiths'  stand-by," 
said  the  partridge,  "  and  the  sports- 
man's hope.  I  provide  him  first  with 
fun  and  exercise  and,  after,  with  food." 

"Yes,"  said  the  sparrow, "  and  haven't 
I  seen  him  break  a  tooth  on  one  of 
your  pellets  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
partridge. 

"  Me  too,"  said  the  pheasant. 

"  And  me,"  said  the  grouse. 

"  I  keep  him  company  while  he  digs 
or  chops  wood,"  said  the  robin. 

"  I  befriend  the  penny-a-liner,"  said 
the  wren,  "  by  building  my  nest  in 
places  that  make  paragraphs." 

"  I  solve  his  problem,  What  to  do 
with  the  cold  mutton  fat,"  said  the 
tomtit. 

"  And  what  of  our  long-legged  friend 
here?  "  said  the  sparrow. 

"  Oh,  me  ?  "  said  the  heron.  "  I  make 
him  talk  to  strangers." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  the  sparrow. 

"  Why,  on  railway  journeys,  when 
he  sees  me  from  the  window,  he  says 
to  the  man  opposite,  whom  he  hasn't 
spoken  to  before,  '  There  's  a  heron.' 
I  'm  the  only  bird  that  can  do  that. 
He  wouldn't  bother  to  say,  '  There 's  a 
pigeon,'  or '  There 's  a  gull,'  or  '  There 's 
a  sparrow  '—you  're  all  too  common — • 
but  he  can't  help  saying,  '  There  s  a 
heron.'  Otherwise  I  am  not  aware  of 
being  of  use  to  him." 

"  Nor  want  to  be  ?  "  said  the  sparrow. 

"  No,  nor  want,"  said  the  heron. 


of  Coldstreum  lays  himself  out  for 


Floor-coverings." — Local  Pcif  cr. 

The  EALEIGH  touch. 


' '  A  feature  of  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops  from  the  Rhine  is  the  number  of  German 
generals  who  come  to  the  railway  stations  to 
MI-  them  off.  Now  and  then  the  parting  is 
very  touching." — Provincial  Paper. 

Suggested  emendation :  For  generals 
read  "  generals." 

"The  Prince  [LiCHXow  SKY]  spruit  diplo- 
matic English  and  says  with  gre.it  vehemence 
that,  while  he  doesn't  want  to  kick,  he  objects 
most  decidedly  to  being  sold  on  the  hoof  to 
the  Czeeho-Slovaks." 

Vancowcr  Daily  World. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Prince's 
diplomatic  English  is  spoken  with  a 
slight  Transatlantic  accent. 
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THE    STANDARD. 

CI.YITI:  Loixii-:,  seaside  boarding- 
house,  was  just  reopened  after  the  Wiir. 
There  was  a  new  notice  at  the  gate,  in 
which  the  word  "  select  "  took  pride  of 
place  and  of  print ;  there  was  an  en- 
larged window-space,  in  which  guests 
at  their  meals  were  to  be  displayed  with 
prominence  but  also  with  taste;  the 
porch  was  strewn  with  wicker  chairs 
and  the  steps  with  cushions,  both  hav- 
ing the  same  vises  of  advertisement  in 
view  ;  and  there  was  a  pervasive  smell 
of  new  furniture  and  new  paint  that  was 
distinctly  intimidating  in  its  suggestion 
that  Clyt'i'o  Lodge  had  turned  over  a 
new  leaf  and  was  waiting  to  see  whether 
we  knew  what  was  proper  to  be  written 
on  it. 

We  didn't.  Dinner  on  that  first  even- 
ing was  a  good  but  a  melancholy  meal. 
Glyffo  Lodge,  equipped  at  every  point 
to  receive  us,  was  not  yet  able  to  assimi- 
late us.  Our  only  link  was  an  over- 
powering consciousness  that  we  must 
he  as  select  as  the  notice  at  our  gate 
said  we  were. 

A  bitter  business.  Fathers  of  families 
were  cowed  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
greatness  thrust  upon  them ;  mothers 
breathed  but  a  single  prayer — to  eon- 
duct  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
should  not  bring  social  disgrace  on 
their  offspring ;  young  women  raked 
one  another's  costumes  with  an  eye 
to  detail  that  would  have  done  them 
credit  if  they  had  been  members  of  a 
crack  regiment;  young  men  hid  under 
a  bushel  the  jest  that  was  the  foun- 
tain-light of  all  their  day  lest  it  should 
perish  with  obloquy  in  this  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  their  choice  and  of 
their  undoing.  For  who  could  say 
what  might  be  the  impossible  standard 
set  up  by  Clyffe  Lodge  in  jests  as  in 
gentility?  Periodically  our  hostess 
nawed  her  official  smile  in  order  to 
press  with  oOicial  heartiness  second 
Helpings  on  us ;  but  she  was  not  really 
,>roof  against  the  arctic  chill  of  our  as- 
sembly ;  in  a  minute  or  so  she  always 
ound  the  smile  frozen  stiffly  again  on 
ier  lips. 

It  was  over  at  last,  and  I  sought  a 

piiet  if  desolate  retreat  beside  a  window 

11  the  drawing-room  that  had  no  view 

it  the  sea.  Gentility  en  masse,  patheti- 

illy  hopeful  of  better  things  to  come, 

iud  poured  out  on  to  the  porch  and 

teps  of  Clyfi'e  Lodge.     I  could  hear  it 

here,  giving  occasional  tentative  feuri- 

dne  titters  in  response  to  occasional 

entative  masculine  platitudes.    It  was 

litiful.     I  caught  myself  wishing  that 

11  angel  could  be  induced  to  trouble 

hose  glassy  waters  of  propriety  into 

ome  semblance  of  rude  life. 

"A  bit  quiet-like  so  far,"  remarked  a 


Loafer  (after  begging  persistently  to  be  allowed  to  carry  bag).  "  SHOULD  I  PLEAD  WITH 

VOU   LIKE  THIS   IF  I    'AD   ANY  MONET?" 

Bani-stormcr.  "D'YOu  SUPPOSE  I  SHOULD  CABBY  THE THING  IP  I  HAD?" 


comfortable  voice  in  my  rear,  and  I 
turned  to  see  a  stout  middle-aged  wo- 
man knitting  on  a  couch.  She  nodded 
to  indicate  that  it  was  myself  she  bad 
been  addressing  and  continued  easily, 
"  But,  bless  us,  that  won't  last  long. 
You  young  people  will  be  warming  up 
presently.  /  know  !  " 

She  gave  a  jovial  roll  to  her  friendly 
eye,  and  I  loved  her.  She  was  vulgar ; 
she  was  intrusive ;  but  at  Clyfi'e  Lodge 
she  was  a  miracle.  For  she  was  as 
nature  and  circumstances  had  made 
her;  gentility  had  left  her  unscathed. 

"  'Twon't  last  longer  'n  to-morrow, 
anyway,"  she  prophesied,  chuckling. 
"  I  'm  expecting  Miss  Trendon  come 
to-morrow,  and  then  you  '11  see." 

There  wras  so  much  rich  suggestive- 


ness   in   the   information    that   I    felt 
bound  to  pursue  the  subject.     "This 

Miss  Trendon  you  speak  of  is ?"  1 

prompted. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so,"  she  agreed 
heartily,  quite  as  if  I  had  supplied  a 
string  of  adjectives  and  a  family  tree. 
"There'll  be  no  more  moping  or  'um- 
ming  and  'arcing  when  Miss  Trendon 
comes.  Fond  of  a  joke,  if  ever  anybody 
was,  I  can  tell  you.  Full  of  life  and  fun 
and  always  up  to  tricks.  That  lively — 
well, you  'd  never  believe.  Fondof  young 
men  too — you'll  see,"  she  continued 
with  a  determined  kindliness  towards 
myself  that  I  felt  was  perhaps  in  this 
case  hardly  fair  to  Miss  Trendon ;  it 
unmasked  that  young  lady's  guns  too 
soon,  so  to  speak.  I  resolved  chival- 
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rously  to  take  no  advantage  of  ray  in 
advertent  scoop  in  the  matter. 

But,  oblivious  of  any  such  delicacie 
and  subtleties,  my  informant  continuec 
her  happy  anticipations.  "Why,  ever 
fond  of  Ma,  Miss  Trendon  is,"  she 
gurgled  joyously.  "That  fond— well 
you  'd  never  believe,"  she  concluded  ir 
her  favourite  formula. 

Against  this  cynical  assumption  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Trendon's  materna 
parent — for  such  I  now  deduced  hei 
to  be — I  protested  with  suitable  mur 
murs.  Indeed  I  was  only  too  anxious 
to  believe  that  a  girl  so  richly  dowerec 
with  a  capacity  for  fondness  was  to 
prove  the  angel  who  should  break  up 
our  social  ice. 

I  awaited  her  coming  with  curiosity 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  engaging 
her  mother  in  eulogy  as  a  corrective 
to  my  depression.  I  found  it  impos 
sible  to  listen  to  a  recital  of  Miss  Tren- 
don's many  excellences  without  longing 
to  win  or  lose  them  all ;  the  though! 
of  their  hourly  approach  screwed  my 
courage  to  the  sticking-point  of  endur- 
ing a  few  more  spiritually  frozen  meals. 
On  the  morrow  after  tea  I  hung 
about  specially,  in  order  not  to  miss  her 
on  her  arrival  from  the  station,  whither 
Mrs.  Trendon  had  gone  to  meet  her. 
A  good  many  of  the  boarders  were  in 
the  porch  doing  the  same ;  and  it  was 
touching  to  see  how  young  men  and 
maiden-aunts,  old  boys  and  flappers 
alike  hung  upon  the  chance  of  Miss 
Trendon  being  able  to  achieve  the  melt- 
ing process  to  which  her  parent  had 
pledged  her.  For  the  fame  of  Miss 
Trendon  had  gone  abroad,  and  it  was 
not  I  alone  who  had  been  favoured  with 
her  champion's  confidences. 

But  it  appeared  to  be  I  alone  who 
was  surprised  by  Mias  Trendon's  sex. 
When  the  cab  drew  up  Mrs.  Trendon's 
only  companion  proved  to  be  a  short 
rosy-cheeked  man,  middle-aged  and 
superlatively  cheerful. 

"  Mist'r  'Endon,"  she  announced 
proudly  and  collectively  to  the  group  of 
us,  and  I  awakened,  gaping,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Miss  Trendon  of  my  imagin- 
ation and  hopes  did  not  exist;  there 
existed  only  Mist'r  'Endon  and  his  wife ; 
and  Clyffe  Lodge  was  doomed.  I 
should  have  to  leave  it  to  perish  in  its 
own  ice-safe. 

"Evening,     all,"    observed     Mist'r 
'Endon,  with  the  friendliest  of  unem- 
barrassed nods,   and  followed  up  the 
greeting  by  a  sudden  surprising  caper 
in  which  he  carried  his  wife  with  him 
to  the  tune  of  a  high-spirited  refrain  :— 
"  I  joined  the  boarding-'ouse  to-day, 
So  now — we  are — all  right !  " 

There  was  a  ripple  and  stir  in  the 
Congealed  ranks  of  the  boarders  ;  it  was 
like  the  electric  thrill  with  which  on 


some  morning  in  March  all  natur 
responds  to  the  first  touch  of  spring. 

"  Eeally,    Pa,"    remonstrated     Mrs 
Ilendon    with    happy    breathlessness 
"  you  didn't  ought !    Whatever  will  al 
these  young  ladies  and  gents   think 
Two  old  folks  like  us ! " 

"You  —  old?  Now,  Ma,"  warnec 
Mr.  Ilendon  facetiously,  "  you  knov 
very  well  what  I  think  of  you."  IL 
shook  a  fat,  fond,  admonitory  finger  in 
her  face.  "  And  if  you  don't — well,  wha: 
did  the  conductor  say  when  the  pretty 
young  lady  asked  'im  for  a  ticket  to  the 
Baker's  Arms?  Tell  me  that,  then  !  " 

"Oh,  get  along  with  you,  do,  Mist'i 
'Endon  !  "  she  said,  being  evidently  no 
stranger  to  this  question.    'But  its  pos 
sible  answer  and  applicability  eludec 
the  rest  of  us. 

"  What — what  did  he  say?"  I  ven- 
tured to  inquire,  and  perceived  by  the 
grateful  glances  of  my  fellow-boarders 
that  I  had  voiced  the  sense  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hendon's  arm  encircled  his  wife': 
waist  and  he  implanted  a  resounding 
kiss  on  her  cheek.  "  Lucky  baker ! ' 
he  replied  with  gusto. 

The  ice  of  Clyffe  Lodge  had  met  its 
master ;  it  shivered  and  cracked,  it  splin- 
tered and  tinkled  into  laughter.  Young 
men  upon  whom  concealment  of  their 
own  jokes  had  acted  like  a  worm  i'  the 
bud  took  heart  of  grace ;  hitherto  mum- 
mified young  women  looked  with  a 
rapid  access  of  animation  and  favour 
upon  the  revived  young  men ;  their 
elders  of  both  sexes  awakened  with 
relief  to  the  knowledge  that,  if  this  it 
was  to  be  select,  then  selectness  was 
easily  within  their  own  gr»sp.  Embar- 
rassment, shyness,  gentility  fell  like 
garments  from  Clyffe  Ljodge;  for  a 
standard  had  at  last  been  set,  and,  be- 
lold,  it  was  no  new-fangled,  exalted 
criterion,  but  simply  the  old,  comfort- 
ible,  pre-war  affair,  and  there  was  no 
boarder  but  might  hope  to  do  it  credit. 
That  evening  the  dressing-bell  rang 
ihree  times  before  it  was  heard  above 
ihe  roar  of  badinage  and  repartee  in  the 
)orch.  ______^___ 

From  the  report  of  a  hound  show : — 

The  second  prize  went  to  Trimbrush,  by 
Jelvoir  Rifleman  —  Treasure,  waltzed  by 
liss  ." — Sporting  Paper. 

it  seems  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
lance  the  young  entries  mstead  of 
'  walking "  them  we  should  have 
bought  the  "Fox-Trot"  would  have 
)een  more  suitable. 


"  CONSERVATIVE,  15  feet  by  7,  for  Sale." 

Orkney  Herald. 
lord  ROTHERMERE,  who  seems  to  have 

taste  for  political  curiosities,  should 
uy  him  for  his  collection. 


A  BALLADE   OF  BATTLES. 
WE  read  of  old  heroic  deeds 

Clanging  through  HOMER'S  wonder- 
lay, 

Of  how  bronze-harnessed  warrior  breeds 
Drave  black  ships   through  TEgean 

spray 
And  warred  until  their  beards  were 

grey, 
Because,  forsooth,  a  princeling's  glance 

Was  bright  and  led  a  queen  astray. 
Then  was  the  flood-tide  of  Romance. 

Oh  for  the  rain-swept  Cre9y  meads, 

When    EDWARD'S    goose-quills    bit 

their  way 
Among  the  French  king's  knights  and 
steeds, 

Humbling  their  arrogant  array. 

That  was  the  game  for  men  to  play, 
To  take  a  prize  or  snap  a  lance, 

To  sack  a  town  or  bite  the  clay, 
Then  was  the  flood-tide  of  Romance. 

The  rapt  imagination  feeds 

On  RUPERT  spurring,  plumed  and  gay, 
'Gainst  iron  horsemen  chanting  creeds 

While  deep  drums  roll  and  trumpets 
bray. 

The  thund'ring  squadrons  orasli  and 

sway ; 
Sword  rings  on  sword,  a  radiance 

Of  white  steel  whirls  above  the  fray. 
Then  was  the  flood-tide  of  Bomance. 

ENVOI. 

Prince  of  some  peace-lapped  latter 

day, 

Reading  of  our  locked  lines  in  France, 
Mayhap  you  too  shall  sigh  and  say, 
THEN  was  the  flood-tide  of  Romance." 
PATLANHEH. 

"Puzzled"  writes: — "In  a  Sunday 
paper  I  recently  saw  a  photograph  of 
jirl-bathers  'taken  at  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,'  and  in  another  Sunday  paper 
of  the  same  date  I  saw  the  samepho- 
iograph  with  the  title  'East  Coast 
lymphs."  As  photographs  notoriously 
cannot  lie,  and  the  veracity  of  Sunday 
lewspapers  is  equally  above  suspicion, 
[  can  only  assume  that  in  consequence 
of  the  hot  weather  the  Isle  of  Wight 
las  been  towed  round  to  the  North  Sea. 
Can  you  tell  me  when  this  remarkable 
effort  in  Reconstruction  took  place  ?  " 

"The  Amrita  Bazar  PatrikaRnys  theaugrN 
nust  take  off  their  hats  to  Sir  Rabindranath 
.'agore.  It  doubtless  means  that  they  feel  im- 
pelled to  remove  their  nimbuses — or  '  nimbli ' 
f  you  prefer  it." — Madras  Mail. 

^o ;  we  prefer  "  nimbuses." 

"LOST,  on  14th  inst.,  probably  in  South 
Itrect,  Lady's  Gold  Finger  Ring/with  pearls 
nd  garments.'' — Local  1'apcr. 

3ven  in  these  days  a  certain  curiosity 
is  to  the  garments  which  would  »o  into 
.  finger-ring  is  perhaps  permissible. 
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"I  BAT,  POLICEMAN,  HEBE'S  A  CHILD  FOLLOWIN"  ME. 

WBETCHKD  THINGS.      HAVE   YOU   ANT  IDE-AH  ?  " 


LOST    ITS    RIDICULOUS    PARENTS  J     DOESN'T    ENOW    WHEBE   IT  'fl    PUT   THB 


"YOUR." 

IT  was  while  reading  the  exuberant 
:riticisms  of  The  Morning  Post's  cricket 
orrespondent  that  I  was  first  struck 
>y  the  astonishing  use  to  which  we  put 
he  possessive  pronoun.    "  You  wanted 
•our  Richardsons  and  your  Lohmanns 
o  get   Middlesex   out,"  shouted  this 
orrespondent.     My  RICHA.KDSONS,  be 
t  observed,  and  my  LOHMANNS.     And 
he  statement  was  true  in  so  far  as  I 
'.'ally  did  want  those  particular  bowlers, 
ist,  because  I   never  saw  either    of 
hem,  and,  secondly,  because  my  bowl- 
11,'  average  is  at  present  in  the  fifties 
nd  would  be  the  better  for  some  sound 
•rofessional  instruction.     I  left  home 
lowing  with  the  joy  of  possession. 
Nor  were  these  two  great  bowlers  to 
my  only  acquisitions  that  day.    The 
lutty  financial  idiot  iu  the  train  told 
10  that,  if  my  trades  union  authorities 
ouldu't  keap  their  heads,  national  bank- 
uptcy  was  bound  to  follow.     Then  at 
mch-timo  a  complete  stranger  said  to 
ic,  "  Your  City  magnates  are  getting 
10  wind  up  badly."     I  was  very  glad 
D  have  some  City  magnates,  so  in  grati- 
ide  I  handed  him  my  trades  unionists. 
If  your  trades  union  authorities,  etc., 
I  retorted,  and  that  choked  him 


In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  was 
made  responsible  for  a  brace  of  field- 
marshals,  a  chess  champion,  West- 
minster Abbey  (the  gift  of  an  American) 
and  some  peerages  of  the  realm.  This 
last  attracted  me  more  than  any  pre- 
vious gift,  and  I  felt  moved  again  to 
offer  something  in  return — something 
really  useful  this  time.  "  Sir,"  I  said 
to  the  previous  owner,  a  man  who  in- 
sisted on  talking  politics,  although  we 
were  at  the  Oval,  "  you  have  made  me 
such  a  very  generous  present  that  I  feel 
impelled  to  give  you  something  in  ex- 
change. Permit  me  to  offer  you  a  brace 
of  City  magnates,  complete  'with  wind 

up.  And  if  your  City  magnates " 

I  was  continuing  firmly;  but  he  had 
gone. 

My  burden  was  still  too  heavy  for 
me  to  bear,  and  I  determined  to  get  rid 
of  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Adopting 
a  French  accent,  I  handed  over  West- 
minster Abbey  to  an  embarrassed  po- 
liceman ;  and  in  the  train  going  home 
I  disposed  of  most  of  my  other  encum- 
brances ;  but  I  could  not  induce  anyone 
to  talk  chess.  So  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  I  am  willing  to 
consider  any  reasonable  offer  for  my 
chess  champion  or  any  part  of  him. 
What  bids?  Or  would  exchange  for 
"  your  "  Victory  Loan. 


Why  Babbits'  Tails  are  White. 
Their  tails  are  white  cos  they  come  the 

last 

And  it 's  always  on  their  mind 
That  the  rest  of  the  rabbit  is  going  so 

fast 
They  're  sure  to  get  left  behind. 


Where  the  Knuts  come  from. 

"  Lady  seeks  smart  School  for  boy,  12,  giving 
strict  training  dress  and  figure." — Times. 


Our  Super-Liner. 

"On  Saturday,  1,800  steamers  landed  at 
North  Wall  from  this  port,  and  on  Sunday  the 
'  Greenore  '  landed  GOO  others." 

Holyhead  Chronicle. 
Wake  up,  America ! 


"  The  Marchioness  wore  a  dress  of  elephant's 
breath  grey  charmeuse,  with  hat  to  match." 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

To  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  colour 
of  an  elephant's  breath  we  may  say  that 
it  closely  resembles  that  of  a  trunk  call, 
but  is  not  quite  so  loud. 


.  —  An  Irish  Gentleman,  with  a 
sporting  instinct,  will  exchange  -  Touring 
Car,  1918,  5-seater,  self-starter,  for  a  good, 
fast,  well-trained  Donkey."  —  Irish  Paper. 

We  have  suppressed  the  name  of  the 
car,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  give  it  a  free 
advertisement. 
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well  over  the  foot-lights.    Mr.  HABBEN,   warp  our  critical  judgment.   The  fact  is 

AT    THE    PLAY.  the  Wangler,  wooed  appropriately.  The   however,  I  loathe  stage  children,  eve 

"HoME  AND  BEAUTY."  little  part  of  a  manicurist  was  excel-  j  when  they  are  as  clever  and  precociou 

BE    solemn    about    Mr.    SOMERSET  lently  played  hy  Miss  LAURA  LYDIA.        as  Miss  MADELINE  EOBSON;  and  thoug' 
MU-OHAM'S  naughty  little  farce  and  /-^kv          *  know  it's  not  their  fault, 

you  are  lost.    But  the  camouflage  y  x«^  £    p^        _    Miss  MAUY  JERROLD  has  only  t< 

is  so  dexterously  contrived  that  I 
conceive  a  bishop  might  sit  and 
laugh  through  it  without  noticing 
its  entirely  deplorable  moral  tone. 

Victoria,  a  Dear  Littlo  Thing 
(Miss  GLADYS  COOPEU),  having  lost 
her  first  D.S.O.,  Bill,  marries  his 
best  man,  Freddy,  also  a  D.S.O. 
This  (with  bazaars)  by  way  of  doing 
her  bit.  Bill  adored  her,  but  so 
does  Freddy;  and  for  herself  she 
can't  quite  make  up  her  mind 
which  she  loves  best.  And  then 
Bill  (Mr.  HAWTREY),  who  had  lost 
his  memory,  but  not,  as  officially 
reported,  his  life,  at  Ypies  II., 
turns  up  from  captivity  in  a  suit  of 
reach-me-downs  bought  in  Ham- 
burg (and  the  thrill  communicated 
by  it  is  alone  worth  your  money, 
believe  me).  He  finds  a  sufficiently 
embarrassed  Freddy  (Mr.  MALCOLM 
CHERRY),  and  a  Victoria  outraged 
by  this  new  instance  of  the 
proverbial  tactlessness  of  Enoch 
Ardcns. 

But  Victoria  need  not  have 
worried.  Each 


& 

THE   RIVAL   SONS-IN-LAW    (SAME   WIFE). 


look  at  you  with  eyes  and  a  smil 
like   that   to    persuade    you    tha 
she  is  really  a  dear  old  lady,  nc 
the  merest  saccharine  convention 
Miss  STELLA  JESSE,  ditto :  enoug1 
to  break  up  any  bachelors'  clul. 
The  heroine,  Ruth,  I  frankly  fount 
impossible.     Miss  EMILY  BIIOOKI 
did  her  best  with  her,  and  it  was 
competent  best.    In  fact  she  playe1 
a  little  passage  about  the  orphane 
children    of    France   with  a  re* 
tenderness  which   in  any  reasoi 
able  context  would  have  been  vei 
effective.     But  Mr.  HOBBLE  has 
'<          cocktail  mind  :  any  old  ingredient 
well  shaken  up,  will  do  for  bin 
It  is  high  time  America  went  drj 
Of  the  five  men,  honours  mui 
go  to   Mr.  GEORGE   TULLY  for 
really  first-rate  piece  of  charade 
isation.    Mr.  MULCASTER,  Mr.  SA 
LIVESEY,  Mr.WEGUELiN  were  cap 
ble  in   support.     Mr.    MATTHEW 


J.  1  J.J-J        A.V.&.    1    il-LJ        UV^J-1  1J-AA1  -  J-jil    M          I  U^i^lAJ-J          »  »   J.J.'  •»-*!•  -.  1     T       1  t  ( 

Mr,.  SluMleworth  (Hiss  Lorn,:  n,v«:)  to  William   seemed  unhappy ;  and  I  don't  woi 


(Mr.  CIIARLKH  HAWTREY)  and  Frederick  (Mr.  MALCOLM 

CllKKRl).     "VERY    THOUGHTLESS    OF    YOU     BOTH.       OF 

in  a  paroxysm  of    COUHSE  IT  'a  NOT  QUITE  so  INCONVENIENT  FOB  ME  AS 


generosi  ty  is  preparing  to  steal  away 
and  leave  the  Dear  Little  Thing 
to  the  other.  A  way  out  of  the  impasse 
is  discovered  by  Victoria,  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  the  Rolls-Royce  of  a 
Wangler  (sugar,  jobs,  exemptions,  pass- 
ports and  that  kind  of  thing).  He  has 
been  winning  the  War  on  the  home 
front,  and  accordingly  has  a  coronet 
in  prospect.  So  a  divorce  is  to  be 
arranged.  The  services  (purely  tech- 
nical and  formal)  of  an  irreproachable 
and  unapproachable  spinster  are  en- 
gaged, so  that  the  decencies  of  the  law 
may  be  observed. 

We  are  all  tired  of  saying  how  per- 
fectly charming  Miss  GLADYS  COOPER 
looked.  It  happens  to  be  true.  It 
was  part  of  the  point  that  she  didn't 
need  to  do  much  else.  Mr.  HAWTHEY 
and  Mr.  CHERRY,  in  their  self-sacrific- 
ing duel,  are  very  pleasant  to  watch. 
Mr.  MAUGHAM  gives  them  the  most  ad- 
mirably pointed  and  polished  dialogue. 
Miss  JEAN  CADELL,  as  the  professional 
intervene!1,  chaste  ministress  of  the 
law's  least  savoury  ceremonies,  gave 
a  deservedly  applauded  performance. 
That  exquisite  droll,  Miss  LOTTIE 
VENNH,  drew  tears  from  my  eyes.  If 
Mr.  LYSTON  LYLE  spoke  more  like  a 
toastmaster  than  a  solicitor  and  had 
his  mind  more  clearly  made  up  than 
any  solicitor  I  have  ever  met,  the  mal- 
icious satire  on  our  divorce  laws  got 


BUT  BTILr<  *  rl-ND  IT  MOST 


A  delightful  entertainment,  and  with 
this  sound  lesson  in  it — -Beware  of 
marrying  Dear  Little  Things. 

"  DADDIES.'' 

It  Mr.  M.vroHAii  has  wrapped  up  his 
naughtiness  in  a  cloud  of  gossamer,  Mr. 
JOHN  L.  HOBBLE  offers  a  thoroughly 
homely  and  wholesome  theme  which 
gets  wholesomer  and  heavier  as  Act 
pitilessly  succeeds  Act.  Mr.  HOBBLE 
is  on  the  side  of  the  angels  and  their 
wings  must  be  still  sticky  with  it. 

I  am  conscious  of  betraying  myself 
as  a  man  of  depraved  taste  and  shocking 
insensibility.  For  here  were  five  noisy 
Pittsburg  bachelors  (full  of  strange 
"Rahs  "  and  strong  cocktails)  so  worked 
upon  by  the  wistful  beauty  of  little 
abstract  children  and  the  manoeuvres 
of  a  perfect  dear  of  a  mother  that  the 
hard  Pittsburg  steel  was  turned  to 
sugar  in  their  vitals  —  a  process  to 
which  I  find  stout  noisy  men  of  the 
producing  classes  in  America  (on  the 
stage)  are  peculiarly  liable. 

There  are  touches  of  originality  in 
the  treatment.  The  heroine  comes  on 
suffering  from  sea-sickness,  a  moving 
figure;  the  hero,  that  is  to  say  the 
most  fatuous  of  the  five,  catches  it  in 
the  modified  form  of  love-sickness,  and 
we — but  let  not  a  feeling  for  symmetry 


der.    A  packed  audience  "  simp! 
loved  it." 

But  please  don't  suppose  tht 
I  am  simple  enough  to  think  tin 
America  is  any  more  like  Dnddii 
than  England  is  like  a  do/en  plays  \\ 


'THE  SICK  HEART  OF  RUTH"  (!VEAI> 

Itutk  Atkins  (Miss  EJIILY  BKOOKE)  toBobe 

Audrey  (Mr.  A.  E.  MATTIIKWX).  "I  WAS  SE 

SICK    TO    START    WITH     AND    NOW     I'M     LOV 

SICK  :   I  HOPE  YOU  WON'T  MISD  MY  LETTD 

THE    SAME  FACIAL   KXrBKSSIOK  DO   FOB  BO] 
MALADIES." 

could   all   name.     Otherwise,  betwec 
us,  we  must  have  lost  the  War.     T. 
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Profiteer'*  VPi/f.  "HAVE  .iix  FLOWERS  GOT  LATIN  NAMES?'' 
Pro/itecr's  TFi/e.  "  EVEN  THE  COMMON  ONES  ?  " 
Profiteer's  Wife.  "  IBN'T  NAIL-RE  WONDERFUL  !  " 


Florist.  "Yss,  MADAM." 
Florist,  "YES,  MADAM." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
M  is>  ( .'HOILIA  HILL,  whose  Wiiujs  Triumphant  I  remember 
to  have  much  enjoyed,  has  now  followed  it  with  Stone-  Walls 
!  (HUTCHINSON).    Since  the  action  passes  entirely  in  (I  mean 
on)  a  marsh,  you  must  understand  the  stone  walls  in  a 
-o  strictly  symbolic— the  kind,  in  short,  that  do  a  prison 
I  make.     In  the  present  instance  they  enclosed  Petra  Pen- 
\  rose,  the  heroine,  until  such  time  as  the  tale  had  gone  on 
1  long  enough  for  her  to  iind  freedom  in  the  loving  arms  of 
'  the  hero.     Pet-haps  you  see  already  a  certain  scepticism  in 
my  attitude?    The  melancholy  truth  is  that,  while  I  found 
Miss  HILL'S  marsh-land  sketches  admirably  real,  her  people 
appeared,  almost  all  of  them,  to  suffer  incurably  from  the 
complaint  of  being  characters  in  a  book.     Perhaps  Petra 
herself,  apart  from  her  name,  was  the  mildest  case ;  her 
lonely  childhood  and  her  devotion,  in  jealous  silence,  to  the 
memory  of  her  father  were  human  enough.     Petra' s  father, 
one  gathers   vaguely,   had  been  a  victim  to  the  artistic 
temperament,  so  much   so  indeed  that   her   mother  had 
ilivorccil  him  and  married  again,  this  time  a  gentleman 
whose  public   name   was    Thratted,   but  \vho  in   private 
i'n;oyed  the  courtesy-title  of  Papa.     You  observe  a  nice 
distinction.     I  have  to  confess-to  some  sneaking  sympathy 
with  Papa.     He  was  not  indigenous  to  the  marsh,  may 
indeed  have  been  of  rheumatic   tendency,  and  it  is- very 
•sible  that  this  soured  him  just  as  much  as  his  obvious 


efforts  to  live  up  to  his  position  as  the  brutal  stepfather  of 
fiction.  The  not  unexpected  result  was  that  he  behaved 
like  an  incredible  ass  and  was  very  properly  discomfited ; 
while  Petra,  triumphant,  embraced  her  artist  and  (true  to 
the  marsh  habit)  was  rewarded  with  the  prospect  of  a 
fifth-floor  flat  in  Westminster.  So  much  for  her ;  as  for 
Miss  HILL,  she  has  done  work  that  is  more  convincing, 
and  will,  I  am  confident,  do  it  again. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  Mr.  ANTHONY  Hoi'E  innocent  of  a 
sly  intent  to  score  off  his  readers  in  the  matter  of  Bean- 
maroy  Home  from  the  Wars  (METHUEN).  As  early  as 
page  38  does  the  identity  of  the  elderly  recluse,  whom 
Bcaumaroy  kept  secluded  in  Tower  Cottage,  begin  (ap- 
parently) to  reveal  itself  to  the  astute.  Bit  by  bit,  and 
as  it  were  casually,  you  hear  of  his  passion  for  speech- 
making,  his  harsh  voice,  violent  temper  and  disabled  arm. 
Aha !  And  then,  as  I  say,  it  all  turns  out  no  such  matter, 
but  just  Mr.  HOPE'S  little  joke  in  thus  presenting  a  harmless 
megalomaniac  as  the  arch-criminal  that  he  imagined  him- 
self. All  this  is  good  entertainment  enough  ;  the  trouble  is 
that,  once  the  revelation  is  made,  the  gas  is  out  of  the  balloon, 
beyond  the  power  of  any  subsequent  effort  to  reinflato  it. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  HOPE  seems,  strangely  for  so  practised 
a  craftsman,  to  have  started  his  tale  without  material 
enough  to  keep  it  going.  For  ray  own  part  at  least  the 
moi'al  problem  of  whether  Bcaumaroy  will  collar  the  money 
left  by  old  Saffron,  or  be  redeemed  by  his  love  for  a  lay- 
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figure  heroine  named  Mary,  entirely  failed  to  excite  any 
interest.  Eventually,  of  course,  Romance  has  it ;  the  Saffron 
(or  yellow)  gold  goes  to  its  rightful  heirs,  and  we  leave 
Beaumaroy  with  a  bank-balance  well  lost  for  love.  I  fear  I 
must  call  him  but  a  degenerate  successor  of  those  heroes, 
gallant,  humorous  or  cynical,  from  the  same  pen  who  have 
given  me  so  much  enjoyment  in  the  past. 

Except  for  the  amiable  confidant,  the  sleuth-hounds  of  fic- 
tion as  a  rule  range  splendidly  alone.  Whether  panting  over 
the  housetops  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  or  battling  with  brain 
waves  in  the  depths  of  an  armchair,  they  scorn  the  intelli- 
gent accomplice.  If  anyone  is  allowed  for  a  moment  to 
overshadow  their  masterly  cunning  it  is  the  dark  sinister 
figure  in  the  centre  of  that  web  of  villainies  which  for  so 
long  have  baffled  the  secret  ser- 
vice of  two  continents  or  more. 
Mr.  HULBEBT  FOOTNER  has,  I 
think,  created  a  new  model  for 
detective  fiction  in  the  business- 
like practitioner  with  an  office, 
who  receives  intelligence  reports 
from  half-a-dozen  subordinates, 
and  is  in  fact  entirely  dependent 
upon  one  of  them  for  the  final 
triumph  of  right.  If  I  have  any 
fault  to  find  with  Thieves'  Wit 

(HODDEK  AND  STOUGHTON)  as  an 

American  yarn  of  the  discom- 
fiture of  crooks  in  the  jewel 
line,  it  is  that  there  is  too  much 
organisation  and  too  little  rough- 
and-tumble.  I  had  almost  begun 
to  fear  that  nobody,  after  all, 
would  scramble  over  the  roof 
lightly  attired,  with  a  couple  of 
revolvers  or  so  in  his  teeth.  But 
the  thrills  came  thick  about  us 
at  last ;  the  pursuit  in  a  motor- 
car was  not  forgotten;  lovers 
were  reunited  and  the  body  of 
Mr.  A  If  red  Mount,  arch-criminal, 
"  stiffened  out  in  a  brief  spasm 
and  he  fell  over  sideways  on 
the  seat— dead !  " 


had  found  a  Cubist  fourth  leg  on  a  chair  purporting  to  be 
a  Jacobean  "  reproduction  "  (with  worm-holes). 

The  Bed  One  (MILLS  AND  BOON)  is,  I  should  judge,  that 
sort  of  hasty  posthumous  collection  of  a  dead  author's  un- 
published odds  and  ends  which  is  apt  not  to  enhance  his 
reputation.  Mr.  JACK  LONDON  had  consistently  done  better 
work  than  these  four  shortish  stories.  The  first,  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  volume,  is  a  story  of  taboos  and  human 
sacrifices  and  a  wonderful  dome  of  metal  (dropped  from 
another  world?)  of  which  the  wonderful  reverberations 
were  taken  for  the  voice  of  the  god.  It  just  fails  to  get 
home.  "  The  Hussy "  tells  competently  but  not  quite 
effectively  the  story  of  a  gigantic  nugget  finder  with  a 
jealous  wife.  "  Argus  of  the  Ancient  Times  "  deals  with  the 

adventures  of  an  old  man  on  the 
road  to  Klondike  and  wealth. 
Parts  of  it  are  quite  excellent. 
I  conceive  that  it  would  have 
been  retouched  by  a  clever  and 
conscientious  hand.  "ThePrin- 
cess"  is  a  quite  unconvincing 
and  desperately  squalid  inter- 
lude in  the  life  of  three  "  alki- 
stiffs  "  who  had  degenerated  into 
"stew-bums"— aw^zc^thelowest 
type  of  drunken  tramp.  Perhaps 
the  disgust  which  nauseates  one 
was  just  the  effect  that  this 
far-and-deep-travelled  master  of 
violent-coloured  language  de- 
signed to  create.  But  I  must 
read  White  Fangs  again  to  take 
the  bad  taste  away. 


He.  "  GREAT  HEAVENS  I    THE  BUDDER  's  BROKEN  OFF  ! 
She.  "NEVEB  MIND,  DARX-INO,  IT  DOESN'T  SHOW." 


Mr.  HAMILTON  DBUMMOND 
has  in  The  Betrayers  (STANLEY 
PAUL)  a  stirring  tale  to  tell  of 

the  thirteenth-century  struggle 

between  the  POPE  and  FREDERICK  II.,  Emperor  of  the 
Holy  Eoman  Empire.  I  have  more  than  a  suspicion 
that,  after  the  economical  habit  which  is  growing  upon 
pur  novelists,  he  has  warmed  up  the  hero  of  a  former  book 
in  that  secretary  to  the  Count  of  Soissons,  Mark  Bisson, 
who,  half-priest  and  widower,  tells  with  due  modesty  how 
he  saved  the  EMPEROR'S  life  and  won  himself  a  second 
bride.  There  are  desperate  gallops  to  warn  or  rescue, 
rivers  in  flood  to  swim  on  horseback,  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  a  hunch-back  as  strong  and  wicked  as  only  hunch- 
backs in  fiction  know  how  to  be,  and  a  readable  report  of 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  of  1245,  with  the  Earl  of  Norfolk 
setting  the  fashion  for  COOK'S  tourists  by  proclaiming  the 
superiority  of  English  customs  at  every  opportunity.  The 
Betrayers  is,  of  course,  not  what  furniture  shops  call "  real 
antique,"  but  it  is  at  least  so  good  a  copy  that  once  or 
twice,  when,  for  instance,  Mark,  in  a  well-flavoured  passage 
about  lampreys,  full  of  atmosphere,  remarked  "  the  palate 
cannot  sense  its  blessings,"  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  if  I 


The  scenes  of  The  Enchanted 
Pen  (METHUEN)  are  laid  at  the 
Court  of  the  King  oftheHundred 
Towns,  whither  various  suitors 
came  to  win  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Celandine.  At  the  best 
of  times  it  could  have  been  no 
easy  matter  to  court  such  a 
sprightly  lady  as  the  Princess, 
but  these  times  were  exception- 
ally out  of  joint  for  such  pur- 
poses because  the  fairies  had 
taken  things  in  hand.  Directly 
a  suitor  (or  a  non-suitor  for  that 
matter)  got  possession  of  the  pen 
he  became  a  most  violent  socialist,  and  gave  the  poor  old 
King  more  shocks  than  were  good  for  a  man  of  his  age.  The 
whole  story  is  a  curious  jumble,  but  Miss  EDITHA  BLAIKLEY 
disarms  this  criticism  by  proclaiming,  on  the  second  page 
of  her  book,  that  "  accurate-minded  persons  who  become 
restive  when  stories  betray  a  careless  disregard  for  ana- 
chronisms had  better  pause  ..."  For  myself — though 
I  will  yield  to  nobody  in  accuracy  of  mind — I  went  straight 
on  without  stopping  and  fared  none  the  worse  for  that. 


"One  of  the  most  effective  devices  to  catch  the  motor  thief  was 
exhibited  in  Long  Acre  yesterday. 

The  device,  which  will  fit  any  make  of  car,  provides  for  the  sounding 
of  a  loud  gong  immediately  the  car  is  moved,  which  continues  all 
the  while  the  car  is  in  motion.  The  box  containing  the  gang  is 
fitted  with  a  lock." — Daily  Paper. 

But  why  not  keep  the  box  locked  (in  the  manner  of  our 
PRIME  MINISTER),  with  the  gang  of  bandits  inside,  and 
save  all  further  trouble  ? 
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CHARIVARIA. 

'Britain,"  says  a  report,  "  has  asked 
10  United  States  to  send  an  army  of 

undred  thousand  men  to  Armenia 
protect  the  Christian  inhabitants." 
hile  unable  to  comply  with  tho  re- 

I 'resident  WILSON,  we  learn,  has 
limited  that  any  Armenians  who 

•d  in  escaping  will  receive  a  sym- 

;ic    hearing     from     the     Senate 

•jrei"n  Relations  Committee. 
*  * 

Tho  Board  of  Trado  returns  for 
must  show  that  we  exported  to  pro- 
hition  America  six  hundred  and 
veiity-three  proof  gallons  of  spirits, 
be  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 
unebody  must  have  fainted. 

*  * 
* 

A    German    general 

s   been   offered   two 

.'tisand  five  hundred 

unds  a  month  to  take 
spreine  command  of 
.3  Bolshevik  armies. 

e  should  like  to  know 

what  piece  of  official 
",tence  our  own 

ar    Office    lost    this 

viable  order. 

*  * 

MI-  ERNEST  SHACKLE- 
'.N,  says  a  daily  con- 
inporary,  is  now  in 

indon,  having  been 
:  ay  from  civilisation 
I-  some  time.  Wecan- 
tt  help  thinking  that 
I  hasn't  missed  much 
cilisation. 


Mr.  Pussyfoot  JOHNSON  says  that 
he  got  the  name  "  Pussyfoot "  while 
chasing  outlaws  in  the  United  States. 
The  in-laws,  we  gather,  were  behind 
him  to  a  woman. 

*  * 

Tho  difference  between  fresh  eggs  and 
new-laid  eggs  is  again  under  discussion. 
The  simple  test  is  to  ask  your  grocer 
for  new-laid  eggs.  If  he  is  just  sold 
out  they  were  nesv-laid.  If  ho  has  just 
a  few  left  they  are  merely  fresh. 

*  * 

-.:; 

A  man  who  was  arrested  as  he  was 
leaving  a  South  Coast  train  was  found 
to  have  eleven  stolen  cabbages  with 
him.  It  appears  that  he  had  plucked 
them  from  the  allotments  near  the  line 
as  the  train  was  hurrying  along. 


A  nephew  of  HUEHTA 
Ipes  to  visit  General 
1  iiifANZA  and  lay  before  him  plans  for 
; \Iexican  settlement.  But  not  if  CAR- 
oan  get  hold  of  the  revolver  first. 

*  * 

The  Robber's  Grave,  a  well-known 
<  ject  of  interest  to  visitors  near  Aber- 
.Iwith,  is  to  be  sold.  It  looks  like  a 
i  ique  chance  for  one  of  our  profiteers. 

A  seventy  -  year  -  old   bootblack  has 

'•d  a   legacy  of  fifteen   hundred 

3.    When  asked  how  he  proposed 

t  spend  it,  he  is  understood  to  have 

;  d  that  ho  is  waiting  to  see  what  Mr. 

I.OYD  GEORGE  does  with  his. 

V 

According  to  a  lecturer  at  tho  British 
.  sociation,  margarine  can  be  made 
i  >m  castor  oil.  Something  being  added, 
(course,  to  give  the  distinctive  flavour. 

*  * 

(Irocers,  we  hear,  are  suffering  from 
Shortage  of  scoop  sc  lies.  Many  are 
1  ving  recourse  to  their  scale  of  prices 
t  obtain  the  necessary  scoop. 


"I  SEE  YOU  BAY  IN  YODB  ADVERTISEMENTS  THAT  THESE  CABPETS  DO  NOT  FADE. 

"THAT'S  so,  Sin — AND,  WHAT'S  MORE,  THEY  DON'T." 


Members  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
are  proceeding  to  Warsaw  to  organise 
the  police  force  there.  Whether  they 
will  ever  master  such  difficult  Polish 
phrases  as  "  Youshutupyerjaw "  or 
"  Nunuvyerlipaiseenyer "  is  another 
question. 


*  * 
* 


"Little  attention,"  says  Dr.  SHAD- 
WELL,  "  seems  to  be  paid  to  history 
nowadays."  It  is  only  due  to  an  over- 
sight, we  gather,  that  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  did  not  decide  to  abolish  his- 
tory altogether.  ...  ... 

"  A  man  never  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  so  much  money,"  says  a 
Labour  writer,  discussing  the  will  of 
an  American.  It  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  that  the  millionaire  in  question  did 
not  really  want  to  leave  it. 

:;:  ^  # 

"  I  have  as  high  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  CHURCHILL,"  said  Mr.  ROBERT 
SMILLIE,  "  as  I  have  of  any  other  mere 


politician."  If  Mr.  SMILLIK  will  with- 
draw the  word  "  mere  "  Mr.  CHITUOHII.L 
bus  promised  to  rally  a  bit 

It  is  said  that  the  picture  of  the  year 
is  a  post-Impressionist  pastel  of  two 
miners  going  to  work.  Turned  upside 
down  it  also  represents  two  miners 
going  home  from  work. 

At  last  something  is  being  done  for 
the  upper  classes.  A  Stoke  Nevvington 
dealer  is  offering  silk  hats  at  three- 
pence each.  ...  ... 

"  *" 

The  Daily  Mail  expresses  gratification 
at  the  fact  that  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety  babies  were  born 
in  one  week  of  August.  Our  contem- 
porary however  should 
not  be  too  sanguine. 
They  may  not  all  be 

anti-Coalitionists. 
*  * 

We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Government 
appeal  for  economy  is 
bearing  fruit.  A  gentle- 
man was  seen  in  the 
West  End  last  week 
wearing  only  one  spat. 

The  price  of  skinned 
rabbits,  we  read,  is 
likely  to  be  increased 
this  year.  Meanwhile 
nothing  is  being  done  for 
the  skinned  consumer. 

"Things  will  be  even 
worse  next  year,"  says 
Mr.  J.H.THOMAS,  M.P. 
This  intimation  has 
caused  much  relief 
among  those  who  feared  that  next  year 
wasn't  going  to  be  allowed  to  come  at 


The  reduction  of  staffs  in  Govern- 
ment offices  has  greatly  annoyed  many 
typists  who  were  thinking  of  marrying 
and  settling  down  there. 

v 

"The  secret  of  a  happy  life,"  says 
Lord  FISHER  in  The,  Tiiiies,  "  is  never 
to  contradict,  never  explain,  and  never 
apologise."  But  surely  we  cannot  all 
be  Cabinet  Ministers. 

: 
* 

The  Board  of  Control  report  a  marked 
decrease  of  lunacy  in  England  and 
Wales.  No  blame,  we  understand, 
attaches  to  the  telephone  service. 


More  Commercial  Candour. 

"2-DoME  AMERICAN  SILK  GLOVES. 

Usually  4/9  Pr. 

Sale  Price,  3/9  Pr. 
They  Won't  Last  Long." 
Advt.  in  "  Si/ditty  Horning  Herald." 
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THE    LAST   STRAW. 

IT  was  one  of  those  summer  evenings 
with  the  chill  on,  so  after  dinner  we  HI 
the  smoking-room  fire  and  wondered 
what  to  do.  There  were  eight  of  us 
just  the  right  number  for  two  bridge 
tables,  or  four  picquet  pairs,  or  eight 
patience  singles. 

"Oh,  no,  not  cards,"  said  Celia 
quickly.  "  They  're  so  dull." 

"  Not  when  you  get  a  grand  slam," 
said  our  host,  thinking  of  an  accident 
which  had  happened  to  him  the  night 
before. 

"  Even  then  I  don't  suppose  anybody 
laughed." 

Peter  and  I,  who  were  partners  on 
that  occasion,  admitted  that  we  hadn't 
laughed. 

"Well,  there  you  are,"  said  Celia 
triumphantly.  "  Let 's  play  proverbs." 

"  I  don't  think  I  know  it,"  said 
Herbert.  (He  wouldn't.) 

"  Oh,  it 's  quite  easy.  First  you  think 
of  a  proverb." 

"  Like  '  A  burnt  camel  spoils  the 
moss,' "  I  explained. 

"  You  mean  '  A  burnt  child  dreads 
the  fire,'  "  corrected  Herbert. 

Celia  caught  my  eye  and  went  on 
hurriedly,  •"  Well,  then  somebody  goes 
outside,  and  then  he  asks  questions — 

"From  outside?  "  asked  Mrs.  Herbert. 

"  From  inside, "  I  assured  her. 
"  Generally  from  very  near  the  lire, 
because  he  has  got  so  cold  waiting  in 
the  hall." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see." 

"  And  then  he  asks  questions,  and  we 
each  have  to  get  one  of  the  words  of 
the  proverb  into  our  answer,  without 
letting  him  know  what  the  proverb  is. 
It's  rather  fun." 

Peter  and  his  wife,  who  knew  the 
game,  agreed.  Mrs.  Herbert  seemed 
resigned  to  the  worst,  but  Herbert, 
though  faint,  was  still  pursuing. 

"  But  doesn't  he  guess  what  the  pro- 
verb is'?"  he  asked. 

"  Sometimes,"  I  admitted.  "  But 
sometimes,  if  we  are  very,  very  clever, 
he  doesn't.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  game." 

Our  host  got  up  and  went  to  the 
door. 

"  I  think  I  see,"  lie  said ;  "  and  I  want 
my  pipe  anyhow.  So  I  '11  go  out  first." 

"  Now  then,"  said  Celia,  when  the 
door  was  safely  closed,  "  what  shall  we 
have? " 

Of  course  you  know  this  game,  and 
you  know  the  difficulty  of  thinking  of  a 
proverb  which  has  no  moss  or  stable- 
doors  or  glass-houses  in  it ;  all  of  them 
words  which  it  is  impossible  to  include 
naturally  in  an  answer  to  an  ordinary 
question.  The  proverbs  which  Mrs. 
Herbert  suggested  were  full  of  moss. 

"  What  about  '  It 's  never  too  late  to 


mend  ?  '  "  said  Mrs.  Peter.     "  The  only 
difficult  word  is  'mend.'  " 

"  We  mustn't  have  less  than  seven 
words,  one  for  each  of  us." 

"  Can't  we  get  something  from  SOLO- 
MON for  a  change  ?  "  said  Peter.  "  '  A 
roaring  lion  is  a  calamity  to  his  father, 
but  the  cautious  man  cometh  not  again.' 
That  sort  of  thing." 

"  We  might  try  it,"  said  Celia  doubt- 
fully, not  feeling  quite  sure  if  it  were 
a  real  proverb;  "  but '  cometh '  would  be 
difficult." 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  said  Herbert. 
"  One  could  always  work  it  in  some- 
how." 

"  Well,  of  course,  if  he  asked  you, 
'  By  what  train  come.th  thou  up  in 
the  mornings  ?  '  you  could  answer,  '  I 
cometh  up  by  the  ten-fifteen.'  Only 
you  don't  get  that  sort  of  question  as  a 
rule." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Herbert.  "  I  didn't 
quite  understand." 

"  I  expect  we  shall  have  to  fall  back 
on  a  camel  after  all,"  said  Celia.  "  '  It 's 
the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's 
back.'  Who  '11  do  '  camel's  '  ?  You  'd 
better,"  she  added  kindly  to  me. 

Everybody  but  myself  seemed  to 
think  that  this  was  a  good  idea. 

"  I  '11  do  '  straw,'  "  said  Peter  gener- 
ously, whereupon  Celia  volunteered  for 
breaks."  There  were  seven  of  us  for 
nine  words.  We  gave  Mrs.  Herbert 
ihe  second  "  the,"  fearing  to  trust  her 
with  anything  more  alarming,  and  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  the  family  we  gave 
the  other  "  the  "  to  Herbert,  who  was 
also  responsible  for  "back."  Our  hostess 
nad  "  last "  and  Mrs.  Peter  had  "  that." 
All  this  being  settled,  our  host  was 
admitted  into  his  smoking-room  again. 

"  You  begin  with  me,"  I  said,  and  I 
was  promptly  asked,  "  How  many  blue 
beans  make  five  ?  "  When  I  had  made 
a  suitable  answer  into  which  "it's" 
came  without  much  difficulty,  our  host 
;urned  to  Herbert.  Herbert's  face  had 
already  assumed  a  look  of  strained 
ixpectancy. 

"  Well,  Herbert,  what  do  you  think 
of  LLOYD  GEOBGE?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Herbert.  "  Yes — er — 
yes."  He  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
lis  brow.  "  He — er — that  is  to  say 
I — er — LLOYD  GEOBGE,  yes." 

"  Is  that  the  answer  ?  "  said  our  host, 
rather  surprised. 

Herbert  explained  hastily  that  ho 
aadn't  really  begun  yet,  and  with  the 
aid  of  an  anecdote  about  a  cousin  of  his 
who  had  met  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  at 
Dieppe  once,  he  managed  to  get  "  the  " 
n  several  times  before  blowing  his 
lose  vigorously  and  announcing  that 
ie  had  finished. 

"  I  believe  he  's  playing  a  different 
gaine,"  murmured  Celia  to  Mrs.  Peter. 


The  next  three  words  were  dispo' 
of  easily  enough,  a  lucky  question 
Peter  about  the  weather  giving  him 
opportunity  to  refer  to  his  etzxw  I, 
It  was  now  Celia's  turn  for  "  breaks 

"  Nervous  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"All  of  a  twitter,"  she  said. 

"Well,  Celia,"  said  our  host,  "in 
long  are  you  going  to  stay  with  us  '.' 

"Oh,  a  long  time  yet,"  said  Ce 
confidently. 

"  Till  Wednesday,  anyhow,"  I  ink 
rupted,  thinking  it  a  good  opportuni 
to  clinch  the  matter. 

"  We  generally  stay,"  explained Cel 
until  our  host  breaks  it  to  us  that 
can't  stick  us  any  longer." 

"Not  that  that  often  happens," 
added. 

Look  here,  which  of  you  is  answ> 
ing  the  question  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Celia  firmly. 

"  Well,  have  you  answered  it  yet  ? 

"  To  tell  the  truth    I  've   quite  fc 

gotten  the  word  that Oh,  I  j 

member  now.  Yes,"  she  went  on  vc 
distinctly  and  slowly,  "  I  hope  to  i 
main  under  your  roof  until  next  Wedne 
day  morn.  Whew  !  "  and  she  fanm 
herself  with  her  handkerchief. 

Mrs.  Herbert  repeated  her  husband 
triumph  with  "  the,"  and  then  it  \v< 
my  turn  again  for  these  horrible  camel 
My  only  hope  was  that  our  host  won 
ask  me  if  1  had  been  to  the  Zoo  latel 
but  I  didn't  see  why  he  should.  1: 
didn't. 

Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear,"  1 
asked,  "  that  the  President  of  Czeclx 
Slovakia  has  a  very  long  beard? " 

"If   it   had   only    been    'goats,' 
murmured  to   anyself.      Aloud  I  sail 
"What?"  in  the  hope   of   gaining 
little  more  time. 

He  repeated  his  question. 
"  No,"  I  said  slowly,  "  no,  it  wouldn't, 
and  I  telegraphed  an  appeal  to  Cell 
for  help.     She  nodded  back  at  me. 
Have  you  finished  ?  ' '  askedour  hos 
Good  lord,  no,  I  shall  be  half-av 
nour  yet.    The  fuct  is  you  've  asked  tl: 
wrong  question.     You  see,  J  ve  got  t 
get  in  '  moss.'  " 

"I  thought  it  was  'camels,'"  sai 
Celia  carelessly. 

"  No,  '  moss.'      Now  if  you  'd  onl 
asked  me  a  question  about  gardeniu 
You  see,  the  proverb  we  waiate 


;o  have  first  of  all  was  'People  \vli 
.ive  in  glass  houses  shouldn't  tlnw 
stones,'  only  '  throw  '  was  so  difficuli 
Almost  as  difficult  as —  "  I  turnei 

o  Celia.  "  \Vhafc  was  it  you  said  jus 
now  ?  " 

"  Camels,"  said  Celia. 

"  '  Camels,'  yes,  or  '  stable  doors,   o 

horses.'  However,  there  it  is,"  an< 
[  enlarged  a  little  more  on  the  difficult; 
of  getting  in  these  very  difficult  word- 
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HIGHWAY  POLITICS. 

MR.  SMILI.IE.  "NATIONALIZATION    OE    YOUE    LIFE?" 

Mu.  LLOYD  GEORGE.  "CEETAINLY    NOT    MY    LIFE.      I    CAN    TELL    YOU    THAT    AT    ONCE. 
I    DON'T    NEED    TO    CONSULT    TJTE    PRESS    ABOUT    THAT." 
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The  Artist.   "I  SAY,   GUV'NOB,   WOULD  YOU  MIND  STANDIN'   ON  THE  CHEESE  INSTEAD  OP  THE   'DEATH  O1   NELSON1?" 


"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  our 
host  faintly  when  I  had  finished. 

It  was  the  last  straw  which  broke 
thecamel's  back,  and  it  was  Herbert  who 
stepped  forward  blithely  with  the  last 
straw.  Our  host,  as  he  admitted  after- 
wards, was  still  quite  in  the  dark,  and 
with  his  last  question  he  presented 
Herbert  with  an  absolute  gift. 

"  When  do  you  go  back  to  Devon- 
shire? "  he  asked. 

"We — er — return  next  month,"  an- 
swered Herbert.  "  I  should  say,"  he 
added  hastily,  "  we  go  back  next 
month." 

My  own  private  opinion  was  that 
the  sooner  he  returned  to  Devonshire 
the  better.  A.  A.  M. 


"BY    THE    SPREE. 
BEBLIN  AS  A  'SUMMER  RESORT.'" 

Daily  Paper. 

We  take  our  hats  off  to  the  headlines 
who  resisted  the  temptation  to  say 
"  On  "  instead  of  "  By." 


"  To  help  along  the  coming  of  that  dreadful 
day  Mr.  Johnson's  '  spellbinders '  have  arrived 
from  America  .  .  .  Ladies  are  amongst  them, 
and  they  have  been  specially  chosen  for  their 
eloquence.  They  know  just  how  bad  it  is  for 
you  to  drink  the  amber  uidfl." 

Evening  Standard. 
It   looks   a.3  if    the 
spreading. 


knowledge 


were 


THE  PINK  ENVELOPE. 

SOME  philosopher  once  observed  that 
the  good  man  is  never  nervous  when  the 
post  arrives.  1  may  claim  to  be  a  very 
good  man.  I  await  the  post  calmly 
confident  that  no  one  who  owes  me 
money  will  have  sent  it  me,  and  that 
everyone  I  owe  money  to  will  be  asking 
for  it.  But  I  have  no  hideous  secret  to 
conceal.  No  blackmailer  preys  on  me. 
I  am  willing  to  make  an  agreement  that 
anyone  can  read  all  my  letters  on  con- 
dition that  he  takes  on  himself  the 
burden  of  answering  them. 

When  Jane  brought  in  the  post  the 
other  morning  I  could  feel  that  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  topmost  letter  of  the  pile 
she  handed  to  me.  It  was  a  note  in  a 
pink,  oblong,  slightly  scented  envelope, 
addressed  to  me  in  a  lady's  writing. 
Never  before  did  I  receive  a  billet-doux, 
yet  I  recognised  this  as  one  at  the  first 
glance.  I  saw  my  wife's  eyes  stray  from 
her  letters  towards  the  pink  envelope. 
My  conscience  was  clear,  but  my  hue 
became  that  of  the  envelope.  I  won- 
dered that  Jane,  who  evidently  recog- 
nised the  nature  of  the  missive,  had  so 
little  tact  as  to  place  it  on  the  top  of 
my  letters.  No  one  had  any  reason  for 
writing  love-letters  to  me,  but  if  some 
too  susceptible  lady  had  discovered 
charm  in  me  I  felt  that  she  would 


have  shown  more  discretion  if  she  had 
written  to  my  club.  I  temporised, 
opening  my  other  letters  first. 

"Plumber's  bill,  my  dear.  He's 
charged  £3  13s.  2rf.,  and  he  only  had 
two  men  hove  for  ono  afternoon." 

For  once  my  wife  failed  to  denounce 
the  miscreant  profiteers. 

"Here's  a  note  that  the  library 
subscription  is  due.  Could  you  look 
in  and  pay  it  when  you  are  in  town 
to-day?" 

My  wife  agreed  mechanically. 

"  Harold  is  writing  again.  Nothing 
particular  in  it.  Full  of  anecdotes  of 
the  wonderful  things  his  children  say 
and  do." 

My  wife  omitted  for  once  to  comment 
with  acerbity  on  the  extraordinary  in- 
fatuation my  brother  had  for  his  own 
children,  and  his  amazing  neglect  of 
far  cleverer  and  prettier  nephews  and 
nieces. 

At  last  I  came  to  IT.  There  was  a 
silence  that  could  be  felt.  I  wondered 
if  Jane  were  listening  outside  the 
breakfast-room  door. 

"  H'm,  what 's  this  ?  "  I  said  in  tones 
which  I  strove  to  render  casual.  I  felt 
that  my  remark  rang  painfully  false 
and  that  it  was  enough  to  justify  deep 
suspicion.  I  tore  the  pink  envelope 
open.  What  should  I  say  about  this 
poor  infatuated  woman? 
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I  glanced  at  the  letter  and  passed  it 

is  to  my  wife. 

"Extraordinary     methods     money - 

is  have  nowadays,"  I  remarked. 

"Think  of  a   circular  like  that  being 

sent  out  in  a  pink  envelope  addressed 

in  a  woman's  hand." 

•  What  did   you  say  that    plumhor 
clmrged?"  asked  my  wife.     The  tragic 

ide  was  over. 

1  foresee  much   trouble  from    these 
new  business  methods.     I  picture  1ms- 
i  furtively  sliding  these  pink  letters 
iiway  into  their  pockets,  to  be  opened  in 
I  picture  wives  steaming  the 
envelopes  to  see  whatthe  wicked  woman 
I  ins  boon  writing  to  him.    It  is  true  they 
will   find  nothing  compromising,  only 
he  New  Imperial  Finance  Com- 
pany is  prepared  to  lend  any  sum  up  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds  on  note  of  hand 
\e    per   cent.,   omitting    to   state 
whether  it  is  five  per  cent,  per   day, 
or  month.     But  the  seed  of  sus- 
11  will  have  been  sown. 
Still  the  pink  envelope  has  brought 
me  one  clear  gain.     Jane  can't  have 
listening   at    the   door   when    I 
•  1  the  letter.     Since  that  morning 
she  has  regarded    me    with    increased 
'  t.     I  am  no  ordinary  employer, 
but  a  person  with  a  past— not  to  say  a 
lit.     I  fear  that  the  old  saying  is 
true,  that  every  woman  afc  heart  (ex- 
re|>i,  perhaps,  his  wife)  loves  a  rake. 


MOKE    CRICKET    CURIOSITIES. 

THE  following  letters  seem  to  have 
been  dropped  into  our  post-box  by  mis- 
take. But  then  Mr.  ILLINGWORTH  is 
notoriously  so  careless.  Since  we  have 
them,  let  them  be  printed.  After  all, 
Tlie  Times  has  had  so  many  that  it 
can't  grudge  them. 

DIOAB  SIB,  —  I  am  writing  a  book  on 
dd  Knglish  customs  and  should  greatly 
appreciate  information  as  to  when 
Cricket  was  first  played  on  the  hearth. 
I  should  also  like  a  few  particulars  of 
what  must  have  been  a  somewhat  re- 
stricted game,  similar  in  scope,  I  take 
it,  to  Parlour  Croquet. 

Yours,  etc.,         INQUIRHR. 

DEAR  Sin,  —  I  was  much  interested 

in  your  letter  about  the  possibility  of 

the  middle  stump  being  left  standing 

whilst  both  the  off  and  on  stumps  were 

levelled.     I  now  wonder  if  any  of  your 

readers  could  inform  me  of  an  authentic 

of  all  three  stumps,  or  even  the 

middle  stump  only,  being  removed  but 

•iils  not  falling  ;  and  in  such  a  case 

would  the  batsman  bo  out? 

Yours,  etc.,         "  F.  R.  S." 


Siu,  —  .1  /D-iijiiin  of  your  corre- 
spondent's  interesting    letter    on   the 


BOSS.   "HOW   DO   YOU   8PEIX   'INCOME1?      YOU  -VE   OOT  HEBE    '  I-N-C-U-M.' ?" 

Flapper.  "  GOOD  HEAVENS  I    How  DID  I  COME  TO  LEAVE  OUT  THE  '  B  '  ?  " 


connection  between  the  letter  H  and 
good  cricket,  I  might  repeat  a  remark 
which  I  overheard  at  the  Oval  not  very 
long  ago.  The  prevalence  of  aitches  in 
the  Surrey  team  was  again  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  speaker,  who  was  a 
man  of  few  or  no  aspirations,  began  to 
enumerate  them.  "  There 's.  'OBBS,""  he 
s'aid,  "  and  'AtonspN  and  'ITCH  and 
'OWELL.  I  think  that 's  all,"  "  No," 
said  the  other,  "  the  two  HABELS." 
lam,  Yours-,  efcc.,  OVALITE. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  remember  a  Gentlemen 
v.  Players  match  at  Lords  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Gentle- 
men were  led  into  the  field  by  a  very 
big  man  who  differed  from  the  others 
ndt  only  by  his  commanding  stature 
btit  by  wearing  a  large  black  beard. 
Cricketers  being  as  a  rule  clean-shaven, 
or  at  most  Wearing  a  moustache,  it  was 


at  once  clear  to  me  that  this  player 
was,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  masquer- 
ading, and  had  been  to  CLABKSON'S. 
Try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  however 
discover  bis  identity,  as  he  was  referred1' 
to  by  the  crowd  (another  suspicious 
sign)  merely  by  initials.  It  would  be  a 
great  load  off  my  mind  if  one  of  your 
readers  who  chances  U>  remember  this 
match  can  enlighten  me. 

Yours,  etc.,  INQUISITIVE. 
DEAR  SIR, — No  historian  of  cricket 
who  proposed  to  include  a  chapter  on 
inexpert  players  of  the  game  should 
omit  the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
to  whom  is  credited  the  famous  remark 
that  ho  went  on  to  bowl  only  once,  and 
then"  bowled  only  one  ball,  which,  ho 
was  informed,  would  liave  been  a  wide 
— had  it  gone  far  enough. 

I  am.       Yours,  etc.,      J.  W.  F. 
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J'rojiteer's  H'J/V,'.  "WELL,  WHAT  DO  you  IHISK  OF  IT?" 


Visitor.  "KxcKLLENT.     IT'S  AN  ABSUUU  LIKI.% 


THE   CURE; 
FOU  A  NATION  OP  SHOP-TALKERS. 

THIS  fourteenth  ruau  said  fiercely,  "At  the  thjrd 

I  muffed  my  mashie — thing  I  never  do; 
I  won  the  fourth,  approaching  like  a  bird, 

And  at  the  fifth  my  iron  came  in  two  ; 
The  sixth  I  did  in  just  about  fifteen, 

But  won  the  seventh  with  a  lovely  three; 
At  number  eight  my  drive  was  on  the  green  : 

At  number  nine  my  drive  was  in  the  sea; 
And  then  I  put  my  second  in  the  hay, 
But  at  the —          Here  1  must  have  swooned  away. 

For  far,  far  off  there  murmured  in  my  head 

The  talk  of  madmen — "  Seven  oii  the  green  ; 
The  King  was  guarded,  but  I  laid  it  dead  ! 

And  all  the  time  1  knew  he  had  the  Queen ; 
At  the  eleventh  we  were  twelve  above ; 

Then  Simpson  missed  a  sitter  at  the  net ; 
I  took  my  baffle  (it  was  forty — love) ; 

We  never  had  a  trump  the  second  sett; 
But  at  the  turn —          I  don't  know  what  occurred, 
l''or  I  woke  up  and  said  a  humble  word. 

1  said,  "  I  took  a  ticket  out  to  Kew 

And  got  into  an  Inner  Circle  train  ; 
At  High  Street  I  was  told  it  wouldn't  do, 

So  I  went  back  to  Gloucester  Road  again. 


At  Baron's  Court  they  trampled  on  my  feet, 
At  Hammersmith  1  fell  against  a  door  ; 

At  Stamford  Brook  1  sank  into  a  seat; 
At  Turnbain  Green  I  sank  upon  the  floor ; 

But  I  arrived  ;  I  was  not  playing  well, 

But  I  arrived —  A  perfect  silence  fell.      A.  I1.  H. 


THE    PRESENCE. 

AN  infinitesimal  flaxen-haired  atom  sat  in  a  puddle  before 
the  Highland  Arms  Hotel,  splashing  itself  and  its  clothes 
and  shouting  for  glee.  Beside  it  stood  a  dignified  turbaned 
figure,  pleading  earnestly  in  Hindustani. 

"Huzoor,"  it  said,  "listen  to  the  word  of  thy  servant  and 
rise;  her  honour  thy  mother  will  upbraid  if  she  see  tlice 
there.  And  behold,  oven  to-morrow  thy  servant  must  leave 
the  Presence  and  set  forth  again  upon  the  black  water: 
shall  he  go  with  a  downcast  face  because  the  Presence  lias 
taken  cold?"  All  this  it  said  and  much  more,  and  the 
Presence  continued  to  wallow  with  callous  joy. 

Then  on  the  doorstep  of  the  hotel  appeared  the  bit  red- 
beaded  nursemaid  from  Morayshire,  who  has  recently 
joined  the  party.  "Eh,  Sahndy,"  she  cried,  "get  oop  oot 
o"  thabt  this  mennit,  ye  bahd  boy."  And  Sandy  rose. 


"It  is  estimated  that  a  pair  of  rats,   [mxlm-ing  four  litters  uf  s; 
in  a  year,  and  each  rat  living  three  years,  will  in  lime  be  responsible 
for  a  progeny  of  over  050,000  rats." — Provincial  J'aper. 
Surely  ADAM  and  EYI-:  have  done  better  than  this! 


HISTORICAL    BY-WAYS. 

The  1'ostnr  Mtithn-.  "l'\i:  DOM:  AI.I.  I  curi.n,   Birr  THAT  YOUNG  KOMUIAS   11 /;.;.  rKitsi-.;    IN   \\.M.hiMi  UN   ins  HIMJ  LKUK." 


PRODUCTION  AND  ECONOMY. 

"TiiE  only  things  to  save  this  country 
iron:  irreparable  ruin,"  said  Whortle- 
bury over  the  little  hedge  that  parts 
our  gardens,  "are  increased  productivity 
and  rutliless  economy.  Have  a  cigar.' 

I  accepted  his  offer.  "True,  true," 
I  said  gravely. 

Although  Whortlebury  is  a  journalist 
I  am  not  always  in  unqualified  agree- 
ment with  his  dicta,  hut  in  this  case 
I  felt  he  had  authority  behind  him. 
I  am  sure  I  have  seen  the  same  thing 
said  h  'lore,  somewhere. 

"  '  More  work  and  less  play  '  must 
IK-  our  watchword.  Every  additional 
hour  you  put  in  means  so  much  more 
employment  for  your  fellow-workmen. 
Shorter  hours  and  excessive  wages 
spell  starvation  for  your  next-door 
Beighbour." 

"Admirably  put,"  I  exclaimed; 
"  would  that  everyone  thought  as  you 
do,  Whortlebury.  What  a  merry  land 
this  Knoland  of  ours  would  be." 

W  hortlebury  waved  his  hand  in 
modest  deprecation.  "Main  common 
sense,"  hg  observed,  "only  they  won't 
reali/e  it.  They'll  discover  their  mis- 
take when  the  nation  goes  bankrupt.'1 

"  True,''  I  groaned. 

"  By  the  way,"  went  on  Whortlebury 
more  brightly,  "  did  I  tell  you  my  latest 
idea  lor  the  garden?  I'm  having  the 
marrow  bed  and  the  potato  patch  there 
levelled  over  and  laid  with  turf  this 
autumn,  so  that  we  can  "et  some 


tennis  next  summer.  I  "ve  been  want- 
ing to  do  it  for  years,  but  1  couldn't 
afford  it." 

"  Won't  it  be  rather  an  expensive 
job  just  now?"  I  asked. 

"  Afraid  it  will,"  said  Whortlebury 
lightly,  "  but  it  will  lie  well  worth  it 
next  year." 

"But,"  I  hazarded  timidly,  "what 
about  the  need  for  increased,  production 
and  ruthless  economy  ?  Wouldn't  this 
be  rather  a  bad  example  to  set  the 
nation  ?" 

Whortlebury  was  in  no  way  abashed. 
"Pooh,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  connec- 
tion at  all.  I  was  referring  to  the 
country  at  large.  I  've  had  enough  of 
work  and  worry  and  self-denial  these 
last  five  years;  I  mean  to  enjoy  life  a 
bit  now.  What's  the  use  of  making 
yourself  miserable?  besides,  between 
ourselves,  you  know,  a  lot  of  these 
warnings  and  pessimistic  speeches  are 
nothing  but  bluff,  to  scare  us  out  of 
our  pleasures  and  make  up  for  Govern- 
ment extravagance.  Why  doesn't  the 
Government  do  more  to  cut  down  its 
own  expenditure  if  the  facts  are  as 
serious  as  they  tell  us?  " 

Whortlebury's  is  a  dominating  per- 
sonality, and  I  didn't  like  to  say  any- 
thing more  at  the  time.  •  As  I  was 
reading  my  paper  later  in  the  evening, 
however,  an  exceedingly  telling  article 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  headed  "  Econ- 
omy or  Ruin, "and  in  trenchant  phrases 
it  set  forth  the  alternatives  of  individual 
retrenchment  or  public  disaster.  "  Yen," 


it  concluded,  "  must  cut  down  your  ex- 
penses.'1 1  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  bring 
this  to  Whortlebury's  notice. 

1  handed  it  to  him  next  morning  in 
the  train.  "Very  sound  article  that," 
I  said. 

Wbortlebury  glanced  his  eye  down 
the  column.  "  Yes,  I  lliink  it  does 
rather  touch  the  spot,"  he  observed, 
beaming  complacently  ;  "  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  wrote  it  myself.  1  got  the 
idea  after  the  luncheon  we  gave  yester- 
day to  our  Chief  in  honour  of  his  K.B.E. 
Champagne  always  gives  me  ideas." 


DIRECT  ACTION  AND  CROOKED 
SPEECH. 

[Being  a  condensed  version  ill  Uug-l^utin 
Mid  doggerel  verse  o£  Mr.  STCAKT  HfKXixi;'* 
Presidential  Address  at  the  Trade  Union 
Congress.] 

Actio  directa  nocet — 

Sic  experientia  docet ; 

Sed  oratio  obliqua 

Civitati  est  inimica. 

The   action   of    workers   described   as 

"direct" 
Is  a  danger  that  needs  to  be  countered 

and  checked ; 
But  no  less  is  the  evil  that 's  done  to 

the  State 
When    Ministers    will    not   or  cannot 

speak  straight. 


The  Sporting  Midlands. 

"SHOOTIN(,.     FISHING,    ETC. 

Shoot  Wiintrd,  tor  :(00  loads  good  earth/' 
/iiniiinylinin  l'i^!. 
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PETER    GOES    GOLFING. 

Peter  belongs  to  the  "old  school," 
so  he  says.  But  whether  lie  says  it 
because  he  went  to  Winchester  in  the 
days  of  his  not  far-distant  youth,  or 
whether  it  is  because  he  says  "gad- 
/ooks!"  instead  of  —  anything  else, 
when  he  foozles  his  drive,  I  do  not 
know. 

James  is  somewhat  of  a  contrast, 
and  yet  they  have  a  certain  amount  in 
common  ;  at  any  rate  they  find  common 
topics  to  quarrel  about.  For  instance, 
if  Peter  says  that  the  KAISEK  ought  to 
be  hanged  James  will  not  counter  with 
an  assertion  that  white  Leghorns  art) 
better  than  buff  Orpingtons ;  he  will 
simply  reply  that  the  KAISEK  is  a 
human  being. 

Then  they  will  fight  for  half-an-hour 
or  so,  and  after  that  go  out  for  a 
friendly  game  of  golf. 

Golf,  by  the  way,  is  a  game  at  which 
neither  excels,  but  at  which  both  are 
ambitious.  James  goes  out  chiefly  for 
exercise  and  plays  with  a  care-free 
devilry.  Peter  is  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  set  up  a  theodolite  and  take 
bearings  all  over  the  green  before  he 
condescends  to  push  his  ball  (more  or 
less)  towards  the  hole.  But  he  would 
do  it,  not  in  order  to  facilitate  his  putt 
— probably  he  would  not  know  how  to 
use  a  theodolite— but  to  impress  others 
with  his  precision. 

Take  last  Tuesday,  for  example. 
James  and  Peter  went  to  watch  the 
finals  of  someVery  important  foursomes. 
I  too  went,  and  noticed  with  surprise 
— nay,  alarm — that  Peter  was  carrying 
clubs  and  was  dressed  in  a  large  and 
sloppy  cap,  a  sport's-coat  of  the  same 
quality,  breeches  to  match  and  pale  grey 
stockings.  In  fact  he  looked  the  over- 
compleat  golfer.  I  questioned  him  on 
all  this  and  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  wished  to  be  taken — this  James 
corrected  to  "  mis-taken  " — for  one  of 
the  players. 

And  let  it  here  be  said  to  Peter's 
credit  that  he  is  in  no  wise  ashamed 
of  being  an  abominable  swank ;  in  fact 
he  rather  glories  in  it.  As  I  say,  it  is 
all  to  his  credit. 

"  You  see,"  he  pointed  out  ingenu- 
ously, "there  are  so  many  players  in 
a  foursome — four  to  be  precise — hence 
the  name." 

I  am  not  really  a  duffer  at  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  Peter  likes  to  think  he 
knows  more  than  I  do. 

"Pray  continue,"  I  said  coldly. 

"  And,  since  this  is  so,  no  one  finds 

out  till  the  eighteenth  hole  is  neared 

the  eighteenth,  you  know,  is  the  last 

exactly  who  the  players  are.  Thus  for 
approximately  seventeen  holes  I  shall 
have  the  unparalleled  though  passing 


glory  of  being  taken  for — who  knows? 
— the  champion,  perhaps." 

As  I  pointed  out,  Peter  is  ambitious. 
I  made  a  suitable  remark  and  we 
passed  on.  James  was  silent. 

Arrived  at  the  first  tee,  we  found 
that  some  fifty  persons  had  turned  out, 
and  before  these  Peter  paraded  himself, 
by  numbers  and  omnipotently. 

A  full  account  of  the  game  would  be 
superfluous  here ;  suffice  to  say  that  at 
the  seventeenth  hole  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  all  square.  The  excite- 
ment was  intense  ;  even  Peter  began  to 
tak«  more  interest  in  the  game  than  in 
himself.  In  this  wise  the  last  hole  was 
reached,  and  on  the  green  one  pair  had 
two  strokes  to  win.  A  caddy,  in  attire 
somewhat  similar  to  Peter's,  stood  at 
the  flag  and  contemplated  the  distance. 
Ho  whose  turn  it  was  to  play  walked 
backwards,  crouching  down,  as  is  the 
wont  of  golfers  on  the  green.  Then, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  the  hole 
was  still  there,  he  took  aim  and  hit. 
The  ball  rolled  towards  the  hole — no, 
it  would  not  go  down  this  time  :  but  it 
would  leave  an  easy  shot  for  his  part- 
ner. The  game  was  as  good  as  won, 
when  lo !  the  unexpected  happened. 
Cannoning  off  a  piece  of  dust  which  the 
reckless  player  had  neglected  to  blow 
asvay,  the  ball  hit  the  caddy's  foot ! 

O  reader,  if  thou  playest  not  golf, 
know  well  that  if  your  hall  hits  your 
own  caddy  the  hole  is  lost,  and  if  the 
hole  be  the  last  one  and  you  are  all 
square  then  you  lose  the  match. 

The  crowd  dispersed,  when  down 
upon  them,  as  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  came 
The  Daily  Snap  Man,  as  all  Press 
photographers  are  known.  Bouncing 
down,  he  aimed  his  implement  straight 
at  Peter!  Peter  swelled.  He  posed. 
He  lit  a  cigarette.  He  threw  it  away 
and  lit  a  cigar.  It  was  the  end  of  a 
perfect  day. 

*  *  ••',:  *  * 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  next  one. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  lodgings  we 
share  together^-James,  Peter  and  my- 
self. The  time  is  that  of  breakfast. 

Enter  Peter.  He  leaps  on  The  Daily 
Snap  and  opens  it.  Turning  feverishly- 
over  the  pages  he  at  length  descries 
his  likeness. 

"  Here  is  fame !  "  he  said,  and  started 
to  read  the  paragraph  beneath. 

He  read,  "  We  append  a  photo  of  the 
caddy  whose  foot  proved  to  be  of  such 
influence  in  the — 

Peter  said  he  didn't  feel  like  eggs 
and  bacon. 


"QUABANTISE   APPLES   FOR   SALE." 

Advt.  in  Local  Paper. 
These  imported  varieties  are  all  very 
well,  but  give   us   homo-grown  Quar- 
rendens. 


AN  OPTIMIST  OF  THE  BALKANS. 

I  HAD  spread  my  English  newspaper 
on  the  table  of  the  caf6,  in  the  sluido 
of  a  great  tree  in  the  square  of  tin. 
little  Macedonian  town,  and  my  friend, 
Captain  Aristides  Epiglottis,  was  dip- 
ping into  it. 

"This  paper  "ere,"  he  observed,  por- 
ing over  an  editorial,  "  'e  'as  it  all  very 
plain.  I  read  the  English  papers  with 
much  pleasure.  I  am  great  reader,  me." 

I  agreed  politely. 

" 'E  say  "ere,"  continued  Aristides, 
"that  this  war  'as  been  wasted  and 
unproductive  effort  from  many  points 
of  view.  That  is  very  right.  "  In  Uic 
Turk  war  I  kill  eight  men.  In  the  Bui- 
gar  war  I  kill  five  officers  what 
drinking  in  a  brasserie.  And  'ow  many 
'ave  I  kill  in  this  war  ?  No  one  at  all." 
This  seemed  extraordinary  hard  luck. 

"  Since  you  Allies  'ave  land  at  Salon- 
ique  we  'ave  'ad  no  Comitadjis,  no  raid 
by  the  Bulgar,  no  villages  burned-- 
nothing.  You  'avo  gendarmes  every- 
where, and  you  not  allow  our  people 
to  'ave  guns.  It  is  ennui/ant — so  very 
quiet.  My  papa  'e  was  Comitadji— 
what  you  call  bandit— and  'e  burn 
twenty  villages  before  'e  was  kill.  I 
'ave  not  burn  any  village  at  all." 

1  nodded  sympathetically.  It  must 
be  awful  not  to  have  burned  even  one 
village. 

"  As  your  paper  say, '  though  the  pre- 
war status  has  gone  for  ever ' — helas, 
the  jolly  times — '  our  prospects  are  not 
hopeless.'  That  is  right.  We 'ave  now 
more  material  of  guns  than  ever  before. 
Nowhere  could  we  'ave  obtain  so  much. 
It  would'  not  have  been  given,  the  so 
much  credit.  But  since  all  the  world 
'ave  also  more  material,  to  what 
advantage  are  we?  " 

Overcome  by  the  pathos  of  this  he 
got  up  and  kicked  a  beggar. 

"  'E  say  again  "ere,"  he  continue:!,  re- 
suming his  seat,  "  '  we  can  accomplish 
nothing  without  giving  full  confidence 
to  our  leaders.'  We  also  in  the  Balkans, 
we  give  our  confidence  to  our  leaders, 
and  we  soldiers  are  sure  that  all  will 
he  well." 

His  eyes  brightened  at  his  happy 
thoughts. 

"  Yes,certainement.  When  the  Allies 
are  gone  from  the  Balkans  and  all  the 
trouble  finish,  and  we  are  left  in  peace, 
then  we  shall  make  up  for  the  time  lost. 
We  shall  'ave,  by  ourselves  and  with 
none  to  interfere,  another  war,  a  so 
beautiful  private  war." 

And  ho  drained  his  mastilc  as  one 
who  drinks  to  a  Day. 


Ichabod ! 

From  a  sale  catalogue  : — 
"  A  largo  Union  Jack  and  7  dust  sheets." 
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HOLIDAY    JOYS. 

"WOULD   YOU    CARE   TO    MAKE    UP    A   RUBBER,    SlR?      THAT    IS,    IF   YOU    DON'T   MIND    PLAYING    WITH    STRANdF.IlS. 
"NOT   AT   ALL.       AS   A    MATTER    OF   FACT    I    VERY   BARELY    GET   A    GAME    WITH    ANY    OF   MY    FRIEXDS." 


TO    THE    LORD    OF    FOOD. 

(N.B.—No  accuracy,  official  or  otherwise,,  is  vouched  for  in 

the  following  lines.) 
PitiEST  in  whose  offices  Pomona  pours 

Her  scheduled  cornucopias,  and  thrums 
The  sound  of  threshing  from  the  basement  floors, 

And  apricots  are  filed,  and  figs  and  plums 
Gush  out  their  juices  on  the  minutes'  stray  leaves, 

And  messages  from  room  to  room  are  borno 
By  no  {link-powdered  Phyllises  nor  pale  Eves, 
But  stalwart  Hamadryads  decked  with  grey  leaves 
From  ration-books  out-torn  ; 

And  stout  commissionaires  with  merry  songs 
Imbibe  from  beechen  bowls  the  nut-brown  ale, 

Till  the  inquiring  visitor  prolongs 

His  anxious  interviews  to  hear  the  tale 

Of  Pan  and  woodland  sprites.     Meanwhile  the  porters 
In  rustic  maze,  whilst  Hop  unanswered  rings, 

Lead  out  telephonists  and  letter-sorters 

(Headers  who've  ever  passed  by  Food  Headquarters 
Must  have  observed  these  things) ; 

By  all  the  groaning  wains  that  block  the  street, 
By  all  those  counterfoils  for  milk  and  wine, 

The  crimson  poppies  crushed  beneath  your  feet, 
The  correspondence  which  you  have  to  sign, 

There  where  each  acolyte's  squasli  hat  or  bowler 
Is  trimmed  with  barley  and  with  oats  his  hair, 

And  red-cheeked  apples  tempt  the  typist's  molar, 

Child  of  Demeter,  Mr.  Food-Controller 
EGBERTS,  attend  my  prayer. 


Your  charming  publication,  just  to  hand 
Now  in  this  time  of  "  mellow  fruitfulness," 

Is  choked  with  tilings  I  do  not  understand 
Concerning  coupons;  Master,  I  confess, 

Though  ofttimes  I  have  seen  some  book-collector 
Finger  the  tiny  tome  or  heard  her  say, 

"Famine,  begone!     A  vaunt,  thou  wolf-faced  spectre! 

Simpkins  has  kindly  stamped  another  sector 
And  there  is  marge  to-day," 

This  is  the  first  I  've  dealt  with.     Fancy  free 
I  've  browsed  on  army  fare  or  cadged  from  friends, 

I  want  you  to  explain  the  work  to  me — 
Its  scope,  its  outlook,  its  appeal,  its  ends ; 

What  happens  if  1  lose  the  thing  or  stick  it 
Into  tho  embers  for  a  pipe-light's  sake, 

Or  yield  a  mouthful  at  tho  station-wicket 

Instead  of  niy  Southend  excursion-ticket, 
Or  eat  one  by  mistake  ? 

Oil,  promise,  if  from  ignorance  or  doubt 

In  using  these  Sibylline  leaves  I  err, 
You  '11  tell  me  what  the  numbers  are  about 

And  why  they're  tinted  like  a  wall-paper; 
Say  that  some  counsel  from  your  shrine  you  '11  utter; 

Invite  me  now  and  then  to  have  a  chat 
Where  your  congested  foison  fills  the  gutter, 
Hard  by  St.  Stephen's.     If  you  've  any  butter 

I  should  like  lots  of  that.  EVOE. 


Post-War  Sport. 

'  Three  stags  were  gassed." — Provincial  Paper. 
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THE  RETURN  FROM  THE  CRUSADE. 

FIELD-MAKSHAL  ALLENUY.  '"SINGING    FROM    PALESTINE    HITHER    I    COME; 

LADY-LOVE,    LADY-LOVE,    WELCOME    ME    HOME.'" 
BRITANNIA.  "I    DO    INDEED— WITH    ALL    MY    HEART!" 
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PRETTY    PLAY    AT    PUTNEY. 

OUR  PRESS   PHOTOGRAPHER   SEIZES  A  DECORATIVE   MOMENT. 


BRITAIN'S    SEA    DOGS. 

i    ["The  huge  men-o'-\var  lay  peacefully  at 
An  almost  deathly  stillness  reigned. 

•  •.icldi'iily  out  of  the  silence  a  bo'sun's  pipe 
iinllrd   across   the   tranquil   waters    of    the 

•  li'iit.     As  if  by  magic  the  scene  was  trans- 
iiiH  I  from  one  of  peace  to  that  of  orderly 

nd  disciplined  confusion;  the  air  was  alive 
,  ith  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  officers  mingling 
.illi  the  cheery  'Ay,  Ay's 'of  the  men."- 
•:.rtnii't  front  any  Daily  Paper  during   any 
\aral  Review.'] 

"YEO-HO,  my  hearties,  avast,  belay. 

link  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner,  and 

.it  the  crew  cast  loose  the  bow-chaser !  " 

aucously  bawls  the  Captain  from  the 

I'oop,    a    commanding    figure    as    he 

lands  with  his  blind  eye  to  his  tele- 

j  cope  focussed  on  the  one-piece  bathing 

lostumcs  on  Kyde  beach. 

"Mr.   Bo'sun,    pipe   the   fo'cslemen 

ito  the  port  ratlines  and  bowse  to  the 

niin  brace.     Let   the   idlers  cat  the 

; .  mid  smart  about  it." 
'    Acidly  the   First   Lieutenant  inter- 
rets  his  senior's  orders  as  he  flings 
is  megaphone  at  the  side-boy,  who  is 
jcklessly  chewing  a  plug  of  tobacco. 
"Ay,  ay,  Sir,"  replies  the  side-boy 
lieerily  as  he  receives  the  butt-end  of 
uissile  in  his  starboard  eye. 


Meanwhile  the  decks  present  a  pic- 
ture of  orderly  activity.  The  watch 
are  heaving  lustily  on  the  capstan, 
hitching  up  their  trousers  after  their 
rough  sailor  fashion.  As  the  anchor 
tumbles  home  snatches  of  old-time 
chanties  float  up  to  windward  on  a  lee 
breeze — "Eolling  down  to  Rio,  ""Every 
nice  girl  loves  a  sailor,"  and  a  score 
of  others.  Now  and  then  the  bo'sun's 
mate  may  be  heard  giving  a  cheery 
"  Ay,  ay,"  on  his  shrill  pipe. 

"  Cooks  to  the  galley  ;  way  aloft  the 
Captain  of  the  Hold ;  lay  aft  the  Marines 
on  the  fore  chains ! "  roars  the  gunner  as 
he  lowers  a  lantern  into  the  magazine 
to  make  sure  the  powder  is  dry. 

As  the  ship  gathers  way  the  leads- 
men swing  their  leads  in  a  manner  born 
of  long  practice. 

"By  the  mark  nine,"  the  starboard 
chains  report. 

"  A  quarter  less  three,"  comes  from 
the  port-leadsman. 

"Very  good,"  the  keen-eyed  officer 
of  the  watch  replies,  and  the  loads 
swing  on,  guiding  the  ship  into  the 
deeper  channels. 

The  Quartermaster,  a  grizzled  old 
seaman  of  forty  summers,  cautiously 


moves  the  helm  first  one  way  and  then 
the  other,  feeling  his  path  through  the 
difficult  shoals.  His  eyes  fixed  on  the 
distant  horizon,  he  croons  "The  Deatli 
of  Nelson"  softly  to  himself,  his  deep 
bass  voice  mingling  with  the  tenor  of 
the  Navigator,  who  is  leaning  against 
the  meridian  humming  "The  sailor's 
wife  the  soldier's  star  shall  be,"  and 
idly  turning  the  pages  of  the  patent  log. 

The  Middies  all  this  time  have  not 
been  idle,  although  their  treble  cries,  half 
hoarse,  half  cheery,  of  "  Yeo-ho-ho  fora 
bottleof  rum  "  have  been  drowned  in  the 
orderly  confusion  of  getting  under  way. 
It  is  their  duty  to  walk  smartly  up  and 
down  the  decks  amidships  (hence  the 
name  Midshipmen),  with  one  eye 
cocked  on  the  weather.  At  the  slight- 
est sign  of  the  weather  changing  they 
at  once  report  to  the  Captain,  who 
testily  replies,  "  It 's  not."  That  is 
why  these  bright-eyed  lads  are  some- 
times called  "  Snotties." 

All  are  now  busy  with  the  navigation 
of  the  ship. 

"From  Ushant  to  Scilly  is  forty-five 
leagues,"  shouts  the  Captain  still  more 
hoarsely,  for  the  strain  of  the  voyage 
is  beginning  to  tell  on  his  nerves.  A 
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Newsboy.  "  PIPER,  LIDY?" 


Female.  "Yj-:u  KNI/WS  1  AIN'T  A  I.IDY.  WJII-.N  IT  WAS  SIE  WOT  ISIFI-KD  YKK 


frown  passes  over  the  Navigator's  face, 
for  he  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sir."  The  Quartermaster's 
acknowledgment  is  none  too  cordial,  for 
he  is  a  West-country mau,  with  a  wife 
and  children,  whereas  the  ship  appears 
to  l)e  heading  towards  Chatham. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  grinding  and 
crushing  sound  and  the  ship  comes  up 
all  standing. 

'•  Laud  right  ahead  !  "  shouts  the 
look-out  in  the  crow's-nest.  He  does 
not  turn  a  hair,  though  lie  knows  full 
well  that  his  devotion  to  duty  may  cost 
him  his  life. 

"Shiver  my  timbers!"  howls  the 
Captain  in  a  voice  so  hoarse  it  is  little 
more  than  a  whisper.  The  cunning  old 
sea-dog  is  never  at  a  loss. 

The  scene  is  now  one  of  well-drilled 
disorganisation. 

"  All  hands  on  deck  !  " 

The  Captain,  too  hoarse  to  speak, 
rushes  blindly  forward  into  the  eyes  of 
the  ship  to  interview  the  now  infuriated 
Commodore  of  the  Southsea,  bathing- 
machines.  As  he  carelessly  treads  on 
each  pair  of  bronzed  and  knotted  hands 
the  men  cry  cheerily,  after  the  kindly 
manner  of  the  sailorman,  "Ay,  ay,  Sir." 


THE    LONG    TRAIL. 

THIS  is  a  warning.  I  issue  it  because 
I  have  just  read  an  article  on  "  How 
to  become  a  writer."  It  is  on  the 
woman's  page  of  a  popular  newspaper, 
and  is  sure  to  be  widely  read.  1 1  states 
with  colloquial  ease  and  a  split  infini- 
tive that  "  to  really  write  well  is  most 
frightfully  easy." 

Now,  before  any  harm  is  done,  1 
want  to  warn  people  (who  hitherto 
may  have  led  blameless  lives)  against 
starting  on  a  career  as  a  writer.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  exactly  what  will 
happen  to  you  it'  you  won't  take  my 
advice. 

You  will  begin  by  writing  a  tragic 
novel,  of  course.  1 1  will  be  most  dread- 
fully sad  a,nd  extremely  long.  That  is 
the  preliminary  step.  As  you  are  not 
likely  to  possess  a  typewriter  of  your 
own,  you  must  now  pay -to  have  your 
novel  typed.  This  (including  paper) 
will  cost  you  Ls'.  (></.  per  thousand  words 
(carbon  copies  extra).  Next,  you  look 
up  the  names  of  the  publishers.  There 
are  three  hundred  and  seven  in  Great 
Britain,  so  you  have  a  good  selection. 

Of  course,  you  will  deliver  your  book 
in  person.  Experienced  writers  prefer 


the  medium  of  the  post,  just  as  OB« 
would  choose  to  give  a  bear  a  bun  on 
the   end    of    an    umbrella   instead   of, 
handing  it.     But  you  budding  wriiui^ 
are  all  the  same.     You  want  to  impress 
the  man  with  your  personality;   also 
to  discuss  a  few  important  pour 
your  novel,  and  so  arouse  his  interest 
that  he  will  be  devoured  by  cur; 
to  read  it  on  the  instant.     With  your 
script  under  your  arm,  therefore,  you 
will  arrive  at  the  office  of  a  publisher. 
No  matter  whom  you  have  chosen  In: 
will    belong    to   one   of   the   folio 
groups : — 

(1)  The  publisher  in  a  hurry. 

(2)  The  publisher    with  insuperable 
difficulties. 

(3)  The  publisher  suffering  from  dead 
loss. 

At  the  office  of  (1)  you  are  shown 
into  a  small  waiting-room,  iu  which  is 
a  table  but  no  other  visible  me;. 
support.     You  stand,  therefore,  for  a 
long  time  until  the  publisher— or  li 
secretary— dashes  in.     He  pushes  h 
hair  back  from  his  forehead  in  a  w 
way  and  says,  "Ah,  good-morning-i- 
it-a-book-you-wish-me-to-look-at? 
if   you    were    showing    a   side  line  in 
something  else. 
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You  are,  of  course,  at  a  disadvantage, 
wanted  to   tell  him  of  the  psy- 
-y  of  your  characters  and  the  tro- 
lous   situation    you    have   created 
on  page  o7-l.     .But   what  can  you  do 
standing  facing  a.  man  whoso  breath  is 
I'oming  in  sharp,  hurried  gasps,  who  is 
holding   his    watch    in    his   hand   and 
ng  the  door  open  with  his  foot'.' 
Somehow,  it  doesn't  tend  to  conversa- 
tional assurance.    You  mutter  an  apol- 
ogy and  shuffle  away,  even  forgetting, 
limes,  to  leave  your  novel  behind. 
In  the  ease  of  (2)  you  are  received, 
but  only  to  bear  how  hitter  the  life  of 
a  publisher   can    be.     You   may    have 
pictured  him  sitting  at  ease,  a  demi  god 
ordering  the   destinies  of  others   and 
having,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  good  time. 
But  when  you  leave  you   arc  so  over- 
come by  the  poor  fellow's  daily  suffer- 
liis  oppression  by  reviewers,  the 
difficulties  of  distribution  and  bis  almost 
hopeless  battle  with  the  binders,  that 
.nnot  bring  yourself  to  leave  your 
book  with  him  and  thus  add  another 
drop  to  his  cup  of  misery. 

Then  there  is  (3).  You  are  greeted 
with  much  politeness  and  asked  to  sit 
down  -which  will  astonish  you,  having 
by  this  time  begun  to  notice  that  the 
i  of  chairs  in  publishers'  oflicos  is 
nothing  short  of  amazing. 

Emboldened,  you  tell  of  your  hopes 

;u-s.  and  particularly  that  stirring 

ut  in    your  novel   on  page  574. 

The  publisher  listens  courteously  and 

declares   that    it   sounds   "  very   good 

stuff.'1     You  tlirill.     You  soar   to  the 

coming   down   in  time  to  hear 

him  speaking  of  the  loss  entailed  by 

taking  up  new  authors.     In  fact,  the 

business  of  publishing  is  a  dead 

lie  will  tell  you.     This  may  strike 

si  range;,   because   his   oHico   is 

opulent  than  any  you  have  yet 

visited. 

Knocking  the  ash   from  the  end  of 

his  half-ciown  cigar,  be  will  tell  you. 

lellow,  of  his  struggle  for  exist- 

ind  utter  inability  at  the  moment 

0  on  the  grave  risk  of  launching 
,i  new   writer.     At   the  same  time  he 

convinced  of  your  undoubted 
.minis.  Perhaps,  as  this  is  your  first 
injok,  you  would  not  mind  paying  the 

ost  of  publication  yourself? 
I  think  some  of  you  must  do  this — 
is<>  why  is  the  world  so  full  of 
:rh  publishers  and  poor  novels'.' 

A  Holiday  Problem. 

I  .etter  received  from  a  Welsh  loilging- 
i\eeper : — 

."Uld  like  lo  know,  please,  whi  ihcryou 
bedrooms  with  double  beds  in,  or  '2 

i«dded  rooms,  as  I  have  only  1  double 
room.  All  the  beds  are  double  beds 

1  in  the  double  be.lded   nmni.  \vbi<-li    is 
bed.'' 


••TWELVE  VKAUS  OLI>.  MY  BOY — THAT  BAT! 

M.\Y   HANDLES   ON  IT!" 


I  'VK    HAD    THKKK    N  KW    HLADKS    AND    TWO 


AT   DAWN. 

THOUGH  the  fairies  meet  by  night 

In  the  moonlit  spaces, 
Often  in  the  morning  light 

You  will  see  their  traces  ; 
If  you  rise  at  early  dawn 

When  the  birds  are  waking, 
Y'ou  may  find  upon  the  law  n 

Tents  of  fairy  making. 

In  the  meadows  hero  and  there, 

Where  the  soffcjwmd  passes, 
Kltin  lines  of  gossamer 

Stretch  between  the  grasses  ; 
And  you  need  but  look  about 

Swiftly  to  discover 
Fairy  washing  banging  out 

All  among  the  clover. 

In  the  quiet  woods  you  might, 
11  your  ways  be  wary, 


Even  hope  to  get  a  sight 

Of  a  little  fairy 
On  a  lily-leaf,  perchance, 

Broad  and  smooth  and  level, 
Practising  her  tiny  dance 

For  the  evening  revel.         E.  F. 

" AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S 

VICTORY  SHOW. 

Continuous  Luneheon  on  the  ground  by  Mr. 
U. ." — 1'rmiiicial  Paper. 

The  FOOD  CONTROLLER  ought  to  speak- 
to  him  about  it. 

"  •  How  could  I  tell  the  girl  that  her  eyes  are 
like  moons?  "asks  Arthur,  'that  her  ears  an; 
like  shells,  and  her  lips  like  chunks  of  coal? 
She'd  ring  up  the  asylum.  It  simply  i-n't 
done  !  '  "— "  Diiilt/  Sketch  "  Serial. 

We  don't  know  why  it  shouldn't  be 
done.  Coal  is  much  more  precious 
than  coral. 
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'I1 


AT    THE    PLAY. 

"THE    CHOU'K." 

sick    of    these    strong 


silent 


men,"  says  Lady  Jemima  BaUardaile, 
sister  of  the  eleventh  Lord  Sandhills  ; 
and,  though  she  was  only  a  great  lady 
of  the  old  school  and  could  never 
remember  the  names  of  people  outside 
the  pale,  she  sometimes  contrived-  to 
articulate  the  vulgar  view.  Not  that 
the  epithet  "silent"  was  really  applic- 
able to  the  Bt.  lion.  John  Caraways 
(indeed  I  have  never  seen  an  actor- 
manager  in  a  really  silent  part) ;  but. 
she  was  right  about  his  strength.  He 
was  frightfully  strong.  In  the'opinion 
of  his  elder  brother,  Timothy,  who 
worshipped  him,  he  was  one  of  the 
five  men  who  had  won  the  War 
on  tbe  home  front — an  arbitrary 
estimate,  perhaps  ;  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  put  the  figure  nearer 
five  thousand.  But  he  had .  one 
weakness:  he  knew  nothing  of 
women.  He  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  could  take  on  just 
any  woman  for  his  wife  with  the 
same  masterful  ease  with  which 
he  could  appoint  a  new  director 
to  the  board  of  Cordways,  Limited. 
Incidentally  he  was,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  a  visionary; 
and  no  doubt  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that,  if  he  did  a  little  better 
than  Arthur  of  the  "  Idylls,"  and 
got  hold  of  the  right  Guinevere, 

"A  woman  in  her  womanhood  us  great 
As  he  was  in  his  manhood,  then  .  .  . 
The  twain  together   well   might 
change  the  world." 

Unfortunately  his  choice  fell,  very 
suddenly  and  with  appalling  inap- 
propriateness,  upon  Lady  Clarissa 
Cacrlcon,  the  idol  of  a  hundred 
"  boys,"  a  young  lady  whose  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  her  country  had 
taken  the  form  of  jazxing,  assisting 
at  fancy  bazaars  and  charity  matinees, 
and  generally  serving  as  the  mainstay 
of  the  Society  Picture-press  in  its  efforts 
to  win  the  War. 

As  for  her — and  I  suppose  it  must 
be  true  because  we  got  it  out  of  a  brief 
autobiography  which  she  sketched  for 
us  later  on— she  was  at  first  attracted 
by  his  blunt  rudeness,  a  new  ex- 
perience for  her;  then  hypnotised  by 
his  terrific  strength,  and  finally  flattered 
by  being  selected  by  such  a  superman. 
I  did  not  gather,  whatever  he  may  have 
alleged,  that  love  on  either  side  had 
much  to  do  with  a  contract  concluded  at 
the  third  time  of  meeting;  certainly  no- 
body, except  Cordways  himself  (and  this 
made  mo  suspect  that  his  intelligence 
was  not  commensurate  with  his 
strength),  was  astonished  when  the  very 
next  day  his  irresistible  force  came  up 


against  the  lady's  immovable  senti- 
ment. She  had  pledged  her  word  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  a  brave  soldier 
who  had  been  dismissed  by.Cordrrays 
from  his  employ  on  the  ground  of  re- 
peated drunkenness:  but-  the  master 
remained  adamant  and  the  marriage 


you  see,   held,  the   very 


was  off. 

Cordways, 

sound  view  that  you  cannot  win  a  peace, 
any  more  than  you  can  win  a  war,  with- 
out discipline.  He  'must  therefore  make 
an  example  of  this  insubordinate  fellow, 
Ayncliffe  (I  don't  know  how  to  spell  his 
name,  as  he^  wasn't  in  the  cast).  In 
defiance  therefore  of  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  his  brother,  by  Lady  Clarissa, 


A   STRONG 
John  Cordways     . 
Lady  Clarissa  Cacrleon. 


MAN'S  LOVE. 

Mr.  GERALD  DU  MAUKIEB. 

Miss  VIOLA  TREE. 


and  even  by  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  (who, 
like  Ayncliffe,  was  regrettably  absent 
from  the  programme) ;  in  spite  of  a  hos- 
tile Press,  and  in  face  of  a  threatened 
strike  of  his  employees  (somebody  had 
already  drawn  blood  from  his  finger  with 
a  missile — to  the  general  surprise,  for  we 
had  supposed  him  invulnerable),  he  held 
to  his  principle.  Finally,  we  were  in- 
formed that  at  great  personal  risk  he 
had  attended  a  mass  meeting  of  his  in- 
dignant employees,  moved  an  amend- 
ment approving  the  dismissal  of  Ayn- 
cliffe and  carried  everybody  awav  by  his 
eloquence,  including  Ayncliffe  himself. 
And  .what  was  the  result  for  the  in- 
subordinate ?  you  ask.  Exactly  ;  that 's 
what  we  were  all  asking.  Was  he  rein- 
stated ?  And  the  only  answer  we  got 
was  that  Ayncliffe  was  "  all  right." 
From  which  evasion  we  could  only 
surmise  that  the  strong  man  had  cried 
"  Kamerad !  "  and  might  just  as  well 


have  done  so  three  Acts  earlier;  only 
in  that  case  there  would  have  been  no 
play,  which  would  have  been  a  disap- 
pointment for  Mr.  SUTRO  and  all  of  us. 
Ayncliffe,  then,  whether  reinstated 
or  not,  was  "all  right,"  and  so  was 
Lady  Clarissa,  though  she  was  never 
restored  to  the  arms  of  Cordicays  (I  say 
"arms,"  but  in  point  of  fact  the  strong 
man  took  a  strong  line  of  his  own  when 
giving  vent  to  his  affections;  substi- 
tuting for  the  usual  embrace  a  friendly 
spank  on  the  lady's  arm  or  even  her 
head).  Instead,  she  recurred  to  liobert 
Dalman,  one  of  her  old  "  boys,"  a  good 
fellow  who  had  worked  under  Cordmtys. 
The  latter  was  very  generous  about  it, 
though  I  could  not  accept  his  pre- 
tence to  a  broken  heart  when  I  re- 
called the  primitive  brevity  of  his 
wooing  and  his  marked  freedom 
from  emotional  transports.  Still 
he  was  very  nice  about  it,  and  pro- 
moted his  supplanter.  One  was 
a  little  reminded,  though  the  cir- 
cumstances in  Mr.  SUTRO'S  play  are 
much  less  painful,  of  the  attitude 
of  the  man  in  LaFemmedc  Clu 
towards  the  apprentice  who  had 
stolen  his  wife's  affections.  You 
will  remember  how  the  curtain 
falls  on  his  invitation  to  the  suc- 
cessful rival  to  get  on  with  his 
work — "Et  tu,  viens  trantillcr." 

If  Air.  GERALD  or  M.\run:i:  en- 
joyed playing  Cordvays,  he  con- 
trived, very  artistically,  to  conceal 
it.  I  think  it  creditable  to  Mr. 
SUTHO  that  he  should  have  induced 
him  to  take  a  part  which  was 
bound  to  leave  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience  a  little  doubtful.  It 
is  perhaps  a  compliment  to  Miss 
VIOLA  TREE  to  say  that  in  the 
opening  Act  neither  her  voice  nor 
her  gestures  recalled  the  deadly 
type  upon  which  Lady  Clarissa  was 
modelled.  You  could  see  that  she  had 
studied  it  conscientiously  (more  .  so 
perhaps  than  the  author,  who  gave 
her  some  rather  improbable  things 
to  say),  but  the  result  lacked  colour 
and  spontaneity.  Later,  when  Ludii 
Clarissa  discovered  traces  of  a  heart, 
Miss  TREE'S  natural  sincerity  and  per- 
sonal charm  were  given  their  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  most  attractive  per- 
formance was  that  of  Mr.  LEON  QUAR- 
TERMAINE  as  Dalman,  a  very  difficult 
part  played  with  a  fine  sensitiveness. 

The  humours  of  Lord  Sandhills  (Mi1. 
GILBERT  HARE)  and  Ladu  Ji'inim-a 
(Miss  COMPTON)  were  as  water  in  a 
thirsty  land.  Miss  COMPTON  indeed  is 
a  gift  to  any  author.  It  is  not  what 
you  make  her  say  that  matters ;  it 's 
her  irresistible  way  of  saying  it.  Mr. 
C.  V.  FRANCE  as  Timothy  showed  him- 
self once  more  to  be  of  the  company 
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Ancient  Cornish  Boatman.  "I'M  NOT  DENS-IN',  SIH,  THAT  I'VE  NEVER  BEEN  TO  LUNNON  AN'  SEEN  YOUK  LORD  MAYORS,  BUT 

I  DABE  SAY  THERE  DU  BE  POLK  UP  THERE  THAT'S  NEVER  SET  EYES  ON  OUK  'ARBOUR-MASTER." 


of  those  true  craftsmen  who  are  more 
concerned  for  the  success  of  the  play 
than  for  their  own  prominence  in  it. 
In  the  minor  part  of  Mrs.  Cordways, 
Miss  KATE  KOKKE  was  a  very  gracious 
!  figure. 

The  "choice,"  which  gives  its  title  to 
the  piece,  lay,  I  understand,  for  Cord- 

,  between  principle  and  the  desire 
to  retain  what  lie  took  to  be  the  affec- 
tions of  Lady  Clarissa.  I  have  pro- 

i  already  at  too  great  length  against 
the  obscurity  in  which  Mr.  SUTKO  leaves 
the  hero's  ultimate  choice  between  sur- 
rendering his  ideal  and  seeing  his 
schemes  ruined.  For  the  rest,  I  think 
it  beyond  question  that  Mr.  SUTKO  has 

i^ood  work  here.  Particularly  he 
has  deserved  well  of  us  for  his  courage  in 
saying  hard  truths,  that  wanted  saying, 
about  the  rottenness  of  a  certain  set 
whose  levity  in  tiie  face  of  war  was 
overlooked  at  the  time  for  the  sake  of 
all  those  other  women  who  recognised 
their  obligations.  And  there  were 
tilings  said  by  Cordways  on  the  subject 
af  discipline  that  wore  worth  hearing 
ind  remembering.  My  advice  to  any- 
oody  who  has  read  as  far  as  this  is  to 
,'o  and  do  both.  O.  S. 


WHEN  VACUUM  MEETS  VACUUM. 

[From  a  "  Household  Hints  "  column  :  "  It 
is  time  people  got  rid  of  the  idea  that  house- 
work requires  no  brains.  A  small  hand  vacuum 
for  daily  use  is  a  great  boon."] 
I  WANTED  to  print  a  Household  Hint, 

But  I  thought  and  thought  in  vain  ; 
So  I  took  a  small  Hand  Vacuum 

And  applied  it  to  my  brain. 

And  on  the  spot  I  cpnceived  a  lot 

Of  labour-saving  tips, 
Such  as  keeping  the  dust  in  its  proper 
place 

By  the  means  of  paper-clips ; 
Or  shutting  out  moth  from  fur  and  cloth 

With  a  coat  of  enamel ;  or 
Wearing  carpet-sweepers  on  either  foot 

And  waltzing  all  over  the  floor ; 

Or  cleaning  your  flues  with  your  walk- 
ing-shoes, 

And  shining  them  on  the  pup  ; 
Or  smashing  the  after-dinner  plates 

To  avoid  the  washing-up. 

If  you  want  any  more  I  have  hints  by 

the  score, 

For  I  find  that  they  come  and  come 
When  you  've  thoroughly  cleaned  your 

jaded  brain 
With  a  small  Hand  Vacuum. 


Our  Erudite  Contemporaries. 

"  ASHFOHD    RECEIVES   HER  TANK. 

An  intrepid  band  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
mounted  the  monster's  scaly  sides  and  de- 
livered speeches  from  the  top.  We  offer  our 
sincere  congratulations  to  Mrs. ,  Miss 

—  and  Miss ,  who  so  successfully  scaled 

Avernus."— Local  Paper. 

It  is  more  usual,  of  course,  to  do  the 
descent  of  Avernus  (which  is  the  easy 
part)  first. 

More  Road  to  Ruin. 
"Though  the  Censor's  Department  has  been 
abolished,  Mr.  R.  G.  Saunders,  the  chief  of 
the  Department,  will  remain  where  he  is." 
"  Weekly  Times  "  of  Ceylon. 


"NOTICE. — A  lovely  bachelor  who  can  get  a 
car  at  his  disposal  would  like  to  take  some- 
body out  (Lady  preferred).  Strictly  confi- 
dential."— Indian  Paper. 

We  promise  not  to  repeat   this   very 
crude  statement. 


"  I  propose  that  this  be  referred  back  to  the 
Painters'  Society  and  let  them  have  another 

meeting  to  consider  it,  at  which  Mr. will 

be  present.     It  is  not  right  to  hang  a  man 
behind  his  back." — Irish  Paper. 

We  agree.     Bound  the  neck  is  the  pro- 
per place. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  MONTESSORIAM. 

i. 

September  10.—  To-night,  after-reading 
the  interview  with  Signora  MONTESHOKI 
in  The  Daily  Graphic,  decided  with 
Edwin's  approval  to  carry  out  her  sug- 
gestions for  remodelling  our  home  life 
in  the  interests  of  our  children.  Eva 
is  eight  and  Jack  nearly  six;  they  are 
returning  to-morrow  from  their  aunt's 
at  Cromer,  and  something  must  be  done 
at  once  to  free  them  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  neglect  and  unreality  in  which 
they  have  moved  hitherto.  Resolved  to 
begin  with  the  furniture,  which,  as  the 
Signora  points  out,  is  made  for  adults, 
whereas  it  should  all  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  children,  not  only  in  size  but 
in  weight. 

September  11. — No  carpenter  being 
procurable,  Edwin  spent  a  busy  day  in 
sawing  off  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs  of 
tables  and  chairs  in  the  dining-room 
and  nursery  to  reduce  them  to  the 
Montessorian  level.  Edwin  is  full  of 
enthusiasm,  but  not  being  a  handy  man 
he  wounded  himself  badly  in  the  calf 
of  his  left  leg. 

Eva  and  Jack  arrived  from  Cromer 
in  time  for  tea  and  were  delighted  with 
the  furniture.  Instructed  Nurse  that 
none  of  the  children  must  be  watched. 
Nurse  very  sulky  and  seems  quite  un- 
able to  understand  the  value  of  the 
ethical  safeguard  in  allowing  children 
perfect  liberty  of  self-expression.  "  If 
I  don't  keep  an  eye  on  them,"  she 
said,  "  we  may  all  he  burned  in  our 
beds."  I  pointed  out  that  there  were 
no  fires  except  in  the  kitchen,  but  she 
remained  unconvinced.  After  dinner 
Jane,  the  new  parlourmaid,  gave  notice, 
on  the  ground  that  it  made  her  back 
ache  having  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  a 
table  only  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
floor.  Induced  her  to  stay  by  raising 
her  wages  one  pound  a  week, 

Sujttember  12. — Edwin's  leg  being 
still  painful.  I  undertook  to  expound  the 
doctrine  of  self-determination  to  Jack 
and  Eva  after  breakfast.  Explained  to 
them  that  the  books  in  my  wardrobe 
had  been  placed  within  their  reach,  and 
gave  them  the  keys  of  the  china  cup- 
board, the  cellar  and  the  pantry.  Hav- 
ing repeated  my  injunctions  to  Nurse 
not  to  watch  the  children,  I  went  oil' 
to  Caxton  Hall  to  attend  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Parents'  Neo-Ptcdolo- 
gical  Association.  A  most  interesting 
discussion  on  the  best  means  of  esta- 
blishing a  healthy  metabolism  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  sensory  energies 
through  rapid  prehensile  movements, 
with  due  regard  to  an  external  norm. 

«mmnonedhomebyanurgentmesea«e 
from  Edwin  at  12.30  and  found  a  crowd 
outside  the  door.  It  appears  that,  all 


the  servants  having  gone  out,  Eva  had 
locked  herself  into  the  china  cupboard 
and  Jack  into  the  cellar.  Edwin,  though 
disabled  by  his  wound,  bad  dressed  and 
fetched  a  locksmith.  Pointed  out  to 
him  that  to  break  open  the  doors  would 
be  a  fatal  error.  Force  was  no  remedy 
and  it  would  deprive  the  children  of 
fully  profiting  by  this  opportunity  of 
learning  the  results  of  self-indulgence 
and  so  acquiring  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
order.  Edwin  rather  brutally  replied, 
"What  about  my  old  brandy?"  and 
ordered  the  locksmith  to  burst  open  the 
cellar  door. 

4  P.M.  The  doctor  lias  been  and  pro- 
nounces Jack  out  of  danger.  It  was 
not  old  brandy,  but  pout.  Eva,  on 
being  extricated  from  the  ruins  of  the 
china  cupboard,  said  that  she  had  been 
playing  "bull  in  the  china  shop,"  thus 
enjoying,  as  one  of  the  speakers  said 
at  our  discussion,  "  the  full  aesthetic 
delight  of  a  spontaneous  game,"  which 
is  an  invaluable  means  of  realising  the 
will  as  a  genetic  factor  in  the  growth 
of  personality.  Edwin  selfishly  said 
it  was  not  worth  the  price;  that  his 
Leeds  set  could  not  be  replaced  for 
fifty  pounds.  Expostulated  with  Nurse 
for  leaving  the  house  in  my  absence. 
She  retorted  that  if  she  was  not  to 
watch  the  children  she  might  just  as 
well  go  out.  Jane,  Gladys  and  Cook 
have  not  returned.  Ordered  dinner 
in  from  Garrods.  Edwin  still  fretful, 
but  was  partially  reassured  by  my 
pointing  out  that  training  by  enforced 
assent  degenerates  into  discipline  by 
order.  _ 

EVERY    MAN    HIS    OWN    WIT; 

OR,  FIRST  AID  TO  DISEBS-OUT. 

IT  has  been  noticed  by  social  ob- 
servers that,  whereas  only  a  com- 
paratively lew  men  strive  to  be  virtuous, 
all  would  like  to  be  funny,  or  at  any  rate 
capable  at  any  desired  moment  of  re- 
moving gravity.  It  is  to  meet  this  very 
natural  ambition  that  Mr.  Punch  offers 
a  few  hints  for  diners-out  during  the 
next  few  days,  keeping  to  such  topics  as 
are  likely  not  to  be  obsolete. 

We  turn  to  the  paper  to  make  our 
selections.  Here,  for  example,  is  Lord 
FISHED.  To  be  funny  about  Lord  FISHKH 
is  not  difficult.  It  would  be  sufficient 
to  memorise  a  few  of  his  sentences,  or 
one  might  adopt  his  method  with  regard 
to  the  day's  experiences.  Thus  one's 
partner  at  dinner  often  says  genially, 
'  And  what  have  you  been  doing  all 
day?"  How  simple  to  reply  in  pure 
Fisherese !  "  Wishing  to  get  to  the 
City,  and  noting  that  all  other  men  were 
either  in  a  bus,  taxi  or  train,  I  brought 
my  wonderful  brain  to  work  and  took 
a  scooter,  and  1  tell  you  that  in  five 
years'  time  there  won't  be  a  train,  bus 


or  taxi  left.    We  shall  be  on  scooters ; 

and   when  the  d d  fools   ask   you 

who  prophesied  this,  say,  '  Jacky  did. 
England's  saviour,  Jacky.' " 

As  a  second  example  let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  Oily  Rectory.  Here  is  excel- 
lent material  for  the  humourist,  especi- 
ally at  dinner,  where,  food  being  now 
and  then  on  the  rich  side,  openings  will 
be  frequent.  If  you  wish  to  be  thought 
merely  facetious  you  can  wonder  lio-.v 
soon  we  shall  hear  of  a  Vinegary  Vicar- 
age, and  then  by  a  natural  transition, 
keeping  to  alliteration  (which  is  always 
an  ally  of  easy  humour),  pass  on  to 
the  Fatted  Farmhouse,  the  Superfatted 
Shanty,  the  Oleaginous  Oasthouse,  the 
Messy  Manor  and  the  Greasy  Grange. 

If  you  desire  a  reputation  for  caus- 
ticity or  cynicism  you  can  express  the 
belief  that  the  Rector's  sermons  never 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  his  walls 
and  ceilings  have  done.  You  can  even 
suggest  that  a  certain  unctuousness  has 
before  now  led  to  preferment,  and  specu- 
late on  the  Rector's  chances  of  some 
day  occupying  a  Bishop's  Perspiring 
Palace  and  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  j 
see. 

Or  you  might  combine  the  two  sub- 
jects. Now  that  the  servant-girl  has  I 
withdrawn  her  alleged  confession  the 
mystery  of  the  Oily  Rectory  is  still  open. 
Lord  FISHER  is,  we  know  from  his  own 
testimony,  capable  tie  tout,  and  only  in 
last  Friday's  Times  he  calls  himself  an 
"oil  maniac."  Can  there  be  a  clue  here? 

With  the  foregoing  assistance  no 
diner-out  need  be  utterly  without  hon- 
ours at  whatever  table  he  graces,  pro- 
vided that  no  other  guest  has  also  seen 
this  number  of  Punch.  But,  as  that  is 
an  incredible  hypothesis, perhaps  all  our 
toil  has  been  in  vain. 


The  New  Geometry. 

'The  two  sides  of  the  ]'iii/riin'.i  J'" 
the  obviously  moral  and  theological  side  which 
s  in  the  author's  conscious  inli -ution.  and 
the  story  of  strange  adventure  wh;.-h  lie  un- 
consciously achieved,  \vill  not  be  fouij'i 
divergent,   but  rather  parallel  ;  and,  like  all 
parallel  straight  lines,  they  will  meet  ai 
Mr.  Aiirnri:  MAI  u::.\.  in 
"  -Inlni  <>'  J.i-uilnn'a  li  •• 

•  Now  that  Mes'jpot.-uniaand  Pa' 
been    ivlea-i-d    from   Turkish  IIU'M 
the  exploration  of  ancient  sites  can  be  greatly 
extended,  and.  remembering  the  prc.  ,-io<. 
of  the  dust-heaps  of  Ornithorhynchus,  v, . 
liope  for  mam  new  and  amazing  revci 
of  buried  history,  art,  and  literature." 
Mnni'mij  1 

For  our  part  we  are  confidently  expect- 
ing a  heavy  crop  of  duck-billed  papyrus. 

"The  Local  Fool  Control  ComraiUce  in  the 
Potteries  agreed  .   .   ."—  Hailij  !'<• 
Why  can't  we  have  these  committees 
ivory  where  ? 
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THE    PROFESSIONAL    TOUCH. 

Lord  Btatiiigstokc' s  Servant.  "His  LOKDBHIP  HAS  SENT  UK  AFTEB  YOU,  Sin  ANDBBW,  TO  KNOW  IF  HE  MAT  EAT  GRAPES." 

Sir  Aiidrcir  (specialist  from  Barley  Street,  about  to  catch  his  train — after  much  deep  thought  and  perambulation  of  the  platform). 

'YES — BLACK — TELL   LoitD   BLAZISGSTOKE,   BLACK — WHITE   ON  XO  ACCOUNT." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Stajf  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
I  WONDEH  how  many  holiday-makers,  confronted  in  this 
present  season  with  a  brown-sailed  barge  or  a  group  of 
pipe-smoking  longshoremen,  have  been  moved  to  exclaim 
delightedly,  "Just  like  JACOBS."  The  number  of  them 
would  be  a  measure  of  the  welcome  that  will  certainly 
attend  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  W.  W.  JACOBS'  short  stories, 
collected  under  the  alluring  title  of  Deep  Waters  (HODDEB 
AND  STOUGHTON).  Most  of  them  have  for  protagonist  that 
deservedly  popular  character,  The  Night  Watchman,  whom 
indeed  you  may  observe  in  person  on  the  wrapper:  jersey, 
generous  trousers,  conical  hat  and  the  whole  familiar 
outfit.  I  fancy  there  are  few  readers  to  whom  the  appeal 
of  this  figure  is  likely  to  be  made  in  vain.  Perhaps,  how- 

,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  you  may  find  the  yarn 
within  slighter  in  texture  than  of  old,  lacking  that  rich 
complexity,  score  weaving  with  counter-score  that  you 
recall  from — how  long  ago?  But  if  the  intrigue  is  thinner 
the  colour  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  Still  in  this  waterside 

|iia  blows  thai  sea- wind  of  laughter  before  which  the 
minor  morals  ceaso  from  troubling  and  half-pints  become 
tlie  sufficient  crown  of  successful  intrigue.  Still  do  skippers 
pretend  to  be  their  own  ghosts,  and  harassed  bachelors 
assume  the  protection  of  fictitious  families.  And  still,  at 
closing  time,  do  the  good  and  bad  characters  go  off  arm- 
in-arm,  none  the  worse  for  their  orgies  of  preposterous 


make-believe.    Still,  in  short,  are  they  "  just  like  JACOBS." 
Higher  praise  you  will  scarcely  want. 

Miss  MARY  JOHNSTON'S  latest  novel,  The  Laird  of  Glen- 
fernie  (CONSTABLE),  might  almost  be  said  to  have  no  heroine. 
There  does  indeed  exist  a  lady  who  at  one  time  seems  likely 
to  qualify  for  the  post,  but  in  a  comparatively  early  chapter 
she  comes  by  her  end,  and  is  thenceforward  only  a  memory 
separating  the  two  heroes.  It  ia  the  relations  of  theb'o, 
their  love,  hatred  and  love  again,  that  form  the  interest  of  the 
tale.  Its  scene  is  the  Highlands  at  the  time  of  the  march  to 
Derby,  or,  rather,  this  is  the  central  incident  of  a  story  that 
stretches  before  and  after  it ;  for  the  friendship  of  Ian  Rul- 
loch  and  Alexander,  afterwards  Laird  of  Glenfernit,  began 
when  they  were  lads,  and  lasted  (with  an  interruption)  the 
length  of  their  lives.  The  interruption,  of  course,  wasi/'/s/wi/i, 
whom  both,  after  their  respective  fashions,  courted.  It  was 
her  death,  as  the  victim  of  Inn,  and  (in  a  less  degree)  the  fact 
that  the  latter  took  Stuart  service,  while  Glenfernie  remained 
staunchly  Whig,  which  turned  love  to  hate.  Thence- 
forward, almost  to  the  end,  the  story  treats  of  the  vengeful 
pursuit  of  Ian  by  his  former  friend.  Into  so  many  and 
various  scenes  does  this  chose  conduct  the  pair  that  I  fear 
it  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  curate's  version 
of  Valentine  and  Orson,  fitted  to  lantern  .slides  of  a  Voyage 
Bound  the  World !  Still,  Miss  JOHNSTON  has  given  us  a 
story  both  original  and  graceful.  Her  gift  of  phrase  has 
seldom  shown  to  happier  advantage.  "  So  beautiful  rang 
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the  Spring  that  it  was  like  a  bell  in  the  heart  "  is  an 
example  at  random.  The  gift  is  however  one  to  exercise 
with  caution;  to  write,  as  she  does  on  another  page^of 
"deep  windows  tying  the  interior  to  the  yet  rosy  West,"  is 
to  approach  perilously  near  affectation. 

\Yliy  the  publisher  of  Deadham  Hard  (METHUEN)  omits 
from  the  list  of  LUCAS  MALBT'S  novels  that  particular  one 
— Damans  its  title,  if  my  memory  serves — of  which  this  is 


a  se 


squel,  is  beyond  my  comprehension,  if  not  beyond  my 
powers  of  guessing.  Damaris  Verity,  then  a  child  of  six, 
now  eighteen,  Juno-eyed,  steadfast  mistress  of  her  soul,  the 
"  dear  witch  "  of  her  lithe  middle-aged  Colonel  Sahib  Car- 
terct,  the  darling  of  that  distinguished  pro-consul  and  his- 
torian, Sir  Charles  Verity,  her  adored  father,  is  the  heroine- 
goddess  of  this  charming  romance.  Henrietta,  the  much- 
married,  again  moves  restless,  and  motivelessly  intriguing, 
through  its  pages.  A  noble-hearted  bastard  brother  of 
Damaris,  knit  with  her  in  a  bond  of  tenderly  romantic 
affection,  is  a  new  and  entirely  satisfactory  creation. 
LUCAS  MALET'S  hand  has  not  lost  much  of  its  cunning, 
though  it  be  not  the  cunning  of  the  modernist.  Nor  do  her 
folk  belong  to  this  tempestuous 
era,  but  are  restful  paulo-post- 
Mutiny  Victorians,  confident 
Sahibs  with  no  misgivings  about 
their  status  or  their  future.  .  .  . 
Let  me  tell  you,  Damaris  is  a 
darling,  though  no  doubt  our 
emancipated  maidens  will  laugh 
at  her  appalling  innocence.  In 
some  ways,  my  dears,  she  can 
give  you  points,  believe  me. 


In  Belgium  under  the  German 
Occupation  (HEINEMANN),  Mr. 
BRAND  WHITLOCK,  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Brussels,  de- 
scribes the  actual  running  of 
hat  Prussian  military  machine 
which  so  many  critics  have — 
'ormerly — professed  to  admire. 
Mr.  WHITLOCK  does  not  admire 


remains  in  a  sense  incomplete  its  capable  craftsmanship 
and  intensity  of  restrained  feeling  give  it  a  place  amongst 
the  most  notable  books  in  the  library  of  the  War. 

I  suppose  Mr.  STEPHEN  McKENNA,  when,  in  an  epistle 
dedicatory  to  Sonia  Married  (HUTCHINSON),  he  calls  it  a 
footnote  rather  than  a  sequel,  felt  that  he  hadn't  quite 
succeeded  in  touching  the  level  of  Sonia  and  so  essayed  to 
take  the  critic  bull  by  the  horns.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  him,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  I  didn't  read 
every  word  of  his  footnote  with  interest.  O'Bane  back  from 
the  wars,  blinded,  teaching  at  his  old  school,  keeping  open- 
house  for  the  blind  and  halt  and  " 
lovable,  as  unexpected,  as  ever. 

pieces.  I  can  see  our  author  now  at  work  onSonia  Returns 
(and  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck),  to  rehabilitate  that  dear 
girl  in  our  good  opinions.  I  don't  believe  she  would  have 
betrayed-her  man,  though  I  admit  the  provocation.  O'Eane 
wasn't  easy  to  live  with.  Saints  and  heroes  seldom  are,  I 
am  told  by  the  wise.  Sonia  Married  is  Sonia  marred, 
perversely,  painfully.  I  am  sure  Mr.  MCKENNA  has  been 
let  down  by  his  three-decker  plan.  He  must  make  speedy 

amends  with  Sonia  repentant. 
Meanwhile  Icom  mend  thesequel 
masquerading  as  a  footnote. 


the  down  and  out,  is  as 
It  is  Sonia  who  goes  to 
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it   at   all,  but  reserves 


ill  his  appreciation  for  the  unconquerable  people  who 
furnished  the  raw  material  for  that  machine's  industries. 
His  book  details  a  persecutioji  utterly  beyond  credence  if 
the  thing  had  not  actually  happened.  That  the  Germans 
should  daily  shoot,  with  or  without  a  travesty  of  trial, 
numbers  of  peasants  accused  of  "  counting  trains "  or 
similar  feats  of  espial,  may  now  seem  natural  enough,  but 
it  is  still  hard  to  believe  that  they  could,  for  example,  in 
perfect  seriousness  imprison  all  the  scholars  at  a  girls' 
school  for  refusing  to  learn  music  from  a  Teuton  professor, 
or  a  Brussels  pastor  for  reading  from  the  Book  of  Psalms 
passages  in  which  KING  DAVID  had  said  pointed  things 
about  his  enemies.  Other  instances  of  the  workings  of 

'German  mentality,"  from  which  one  dare -not  quote  here, 
are  so  terrible  in  themselves  and  so  poignantly  set  forth 
that  if  you  want  to  believe  that  all  the  past  can  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten  you  had  better  not  take  up  Mr.  WHITLOCK'S 
work  at  all.  The  only  relief  from  the  gloom  of  these  pages, 
except  indeed  the  altogether  admirable  English  in  which 
they  are  written,  is  the  account  of  the  feeding  by  America 
of  those  of  our  brave  allies  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
left  to  starve.  These  two  bulky  volumes  take  us  only  as 
tar  as  the  period  of  the  deportations— quite  bluntly  called 
slavery.  By  that  time  America,  as  the  writer  had  long 
foreseen,  had  been  drawn  into  the  War,  and  so  the  rest  of 
3  tragedy  is  not  written  here.  But  though  his  work 


A  fairly  extensive  study  of 
contemporary  American  fiction 
has  convinced  me  that  fashion- 
able America  contains  a  type 
of  woman  that  we  do  not  fre- 
quently meet  in  English  society. 
She  is  ambitious  and  yet  an  fond 
perilously  sentimental;  she  is  as 
dry  (and  expensive)  asPommery 
and  at  the  same  time  sweet  as 
saccharine ;  she  is  cold  and  cal- 
culating and  yet  impulsive  and 
romantic.  Mrs.  Farron,  the  prin- 
cipal study  in  Mrs.  ALICE  DUEU 
MILLER'S  novel,  The  Happiest 
Tune  of  their  Lives  (HoDDBB  AND 
STOUGHTON),  considerably  fortifies  me  in  this  conviction. 
Place  her  in  an  English  atmosphere  and  she  would  have  been 
as  nearly  impossible  as  does  not  matter ;  but  in  her  New 
York  environment  she  seems  just  right.  She  divorced  her 
first  husband  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  could  really  consider 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  I  am  left  with  the  belief  that  a 
man  who  is  married  on  such  grounds  has  a  difficult  role  to 
play.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn,  in  particular  that 
of  Mm.  Farron's  daughter,  who  had  a  little  love  affair  of 
her  own;  and  the  dialogue  is  clever  without  being  un- 
naturally brilliant.  But  I  think  that  the  book  will  be  more 
widely  appreciated  in  "  God's  own  Country  "  than  in  mine. 


Eeproduced  literatim  from  a  review : — 

"Even  regarding  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholics  Mora 
1778  and  the  odious  penal  laws,  ho  exclaims  :  '  Mon  Dieu  !  1'Irrlaiide 
ii'avait  pas  le  monople  de  ces  griefs  et  do  ces  persecutions.  11  hut 
juger  les  faits  et  les  gens  d'apres  1'age  et  le  milieu  ou  on  les  trouvo, 
et  au  sieele  de  la  guerre  de  Trente  Ans,  des  Dragonnades  do  1'Kdit  do 
Nantes,  il  ne  faut  damner  Anglais  tout  soul  pour  avoir  riposte  duro- 
ment  &  taut  de  provocations, 
reader  may  iniss  the  point: 

monople  of  ces  griefs  and  of  ces  persecutions.  II  faut  juger  the  faits 
and  the  gens  d'aprcs  1'age  and  the  milieu  ou  on  the  trouvex,  and  an 
sieele  do  the  guerre  of  Trente  Ans,  des  Dragonnades  of  1'Kdit  of 
Nantes  il  ne  faut  damned  English  tout  seul  pour  avoir  riposte 
durement  a  tant  of  provocations.'  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  preserve 
nuances  of  expression  in  a  translation." — Canadian  1'ajier. 
So  we  observe. 


But  let  us  translate  in  order  that  no 
My    God  !     1'Irelande  ii'avait  p;is  the 
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"THE  old  world  must  end,"  says  the 
I'IIKMIKK.      It   is    understood   that   of 
Into  Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  has  be- 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
Fleet  Street  part  of  it. 

*  :;: 

"The  Government  is  determined," 
says  a  conlomporary,  "  that  Ireland 
ghallnot  have  a  Parliament  like  England 
lias."  No  further  evidence  is  needed 
to  prove  that  we  are  still  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  the  Green  Isle. 

*  * 

With  reference  to  the  bargee  upon 

whom  a  load  of  coal  was  accidentally 

lumped  the  other  day,  it  is  said  that 

iv  London  publishing  firm  has  offered 

'iim  a  huge  sum  for  the  exclusive  right 

.  publish  in  fortnightly 

:s  the  main  theme 

his  remarks.     Lord 

IIKR   must   look   to 

lis  laurels. 

*  * 

Interviewed    by    an 

V  men  can  journalist  the 

:x-CuowN  PUINCE  said 

•  Germany  will  have 

':iore  kings.     If  no- 

.   has  dropped  him 

hint  this  is  certainly 

,  good  guess. 

*  * 
* 

Another    marvellous 

irgical  operation  lias 

mo  to  our  knowledge. 
Viihotit  the  aid  of 
11  anaesthetic,  as  the 
'ationt  was  quietly 
looping,  the  whole  of 
Government  arm- 
hair  was  successfully  removed  from  a 
junpet.  #  ^ 

* 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  a  very  heart- 

!S8  robbery  is  reported  from  the  North 

lidlands.     It  appears  that  one  of  the 

valuable    collections    of    strike 

s  in  existence  has  been  stolen  by 

n  absconding  valet  whilst  his  master 

as  at  work  in  a  coal-mine. 

V 

'  Londoners  were  awakened  by  thun- 
T  lust  night,"  says  a  recent  issue  of 
'he  Times,  "  the  first  they  have  heard 
I  nee  Armistice  Day."  Can  this  be 
•listaken  modesty? 

Mr.  BULLITT  is  described  in  a  New 

irk  message  as  "  the  United  States 

eace   expert."      Information   is    still 

•eking  as  to  how  this  Bullitt  found  its 

ilet- 

* 

"Could  any  of  your  readers  explain 
hy  a  nursery  frightens  a  cook?"  asks 
correspondent  in  the  Press.  We  can- 


not, but  we  are  grateful  for  the  tip  just 
the  same.  ^  # 

Lord  ROTHERMERE  suggests  that  we 
should  liquidate  some  of  our  debt  to 
the  United  States  by  letting  them 
have  the  Bahamas  and  the  Bermudas. 
Others  propose  that  we  should  also 
seize  the  occasion  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
our  Boohoomers. 

* 

According  to  information  the  eighty 
thousand  Chinese  coolies  in  France 
have  a  newspaper  of  their  own,  printed 
in  Chinese.  The  fact  that  no  articles 
dealing  with  the  state  of  Ireland  have 
appeared  in  it  for  several  issues  is 
causing  some  annoyance  in  Dublin. 
*  * 

The  "Victory"  walk  from  London  to 


"I   LOVE   DUMB   ANIMALS." 


"SO   DO   I.      THE   DUMBER  THE   BET1KU." 


Brighton  was  won  by  T.  PAYNE  in 
eight  hours  thirty-eight  minutes.  E.  C. 
HORTON  was  second;  H.  V.  L.  Ross, 
third,  and  the  telephone  message  to 
say  they  had  started  just  managed  to 
secure  fourth  place. 
*  * 

During  this  walk  one  of  the  com- 
petitors was  disqualified  for  breaking 
into  a  run.  It  is  supposed  that  he  bus 
lately  been  employed  in  a  Government 
office  and  did  so  unconsciously. 

'  * ' 

"  What  makes  women  laugh  ?  "  asks 
a  contemporary.  Speaking  generally, 


men. 


*  * 
* 


A  message  from  New  York  to  the 
Central  News  says  the  "Shimmy" 
dance  is  officially  doomed.  The  news 
has  been  received  quietly. 


V 


A  London  newspaper  describes  the 
PRIME  MINISTER  as  having  a  far-away 
look  in  his  eyes.  Probably  as  far  as 
Widnes. 


The  man  who  was  charged  with 
loitering  in  an  old  Oxford  Street  raid- 
shelter  pleaded  that  ho  had  not  heard 
the  "  All  Clear."  *  ,. 

Are  burglars  becoming  less  assertive  ? 
We  ask  because  in  a  recent  burglary 
case  at  Hampstead  the  thief  entered 
and  left  the  premises  by  the  trades- 
men's entrance.  %  # 
* 

The  exact  number  of  strike  -  pro- 
moters who  are  now  in  receipt  of  un- 
employment pay  on  account  of  the 
Yorkshire  miners  resuming  work  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed  for  publication. 

*.,.* 

Speaking  at  Dunfermline,  Admiral 
Earl  BEATTY  admitted  regretfully  that 
ho  was  not  a  Scotsman.  As  a  result  of 
this  statement  it  seems 
that  the  idea  of  present- 
ing him  with  a  haggis 
as  a  ship's  mascot  was 
abandoned. 

*,  * 

Giving  evidence  last 
week  a  woman  stated 
that  her  husband  some- 
times wrote  poetry. 
Other  husbands,  of 
course,  have  done  the 
same,  but  they  are  not 
always  found  out. 

"V" 

In  consequence  of 
pilfering  at  railway  sta- 
tion bullets  it  is  said 
that  in  future  all  pork 
pies  will  have  the  name 
of  thecompany  stamped 
on  the  bottom  for  iden- 
tification purposes. 

%* 

A  business  man,  travelling  in  a  City- 
bound  train  the  other  day,  was  over- 
heard to  say  that  one  of  his  neighbours 
had  much  better  and  larger  marrows  in 
his  allotment  than  he  himself  could 
grow.  As  no  other  suspicious  symp- 
toms have  developed,  the  close  watch 
kept  on  him  has  been  relaxed. 

=]:     * 

A  Prohibition  worker  from  America, 
after  visiting  one  of  our  Revues  which 
included  a  drinking  scene,  publicly 
stated  that  during  the  performance  he 
nearly  died  of  shame.  We  now  hear 
that  several  publicans  have  since  sent 
him  free  tickets  for  the  same  show,  just 
on  the  off-chance. 

*...* 

Mr.  PUSSYFOOT  JOHNSON  hopes  to 
carry  the  Prohibition  banner  into  Ire- 
land. But  not  if  the  Irish  see  him 
coming  first. 

How  TO  CONTROL  THE  DANCING 
MANIA  :  Isolate  the  HEDJAZ. 
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FIRST  STEPS  TO  THE  PERFECT  LIFE. 

["My  friend,  your  friend,  Mr.  LLOYD 
GEORGE— a  brotherhood  man,  the  helper  of 
the  bottom  dog."-D«.  CLIFFORD  introducing 
the  PBISIE  MixiHTKit  to  the  audience  at  lite 
City  Temple.'] 

OVER  that  blessed  age  to  come 
When  war  is  dead  and  strife  is  dumb 
And  rivers  How  with  milk  and  rum, 

The  fancy  fondly  lingers— 
A  brotherhood  of  beasts  and  men, 
Where  lambs  and  lions  kiss  again, 
And  down  the  cockatrice's  den 

A  babe  may  shove  his  ringers. 

Ah,  if  to  that  ideal  state 

Some  Prospcro,  brought  up  to  date, 

Might  with  his  magic  wand  translate 

Packed  galleries  and  a  full  pit ! 
Or  could  a  LLOYD  GEORGE  get  us  there, 
Lifting  us  lightly  by  the  hair, 
Wafted  on  streams  of  red-hot  air 

Blown  from  a  City  pulpit ! 

Not  so  the  steeps  of  heaven  are  won 
(He  says  himself  it  can't  be  done); 
Many  delights  we  first  must  shun 

And  buy  the  others  cheaper; 
The  bottom  dog  must  have  fair  play, 
And  no  one  be  allowed  to  say, 
As  CAIN  did  in  his  casual  way, 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? " 

Thus  only,  brethren,  may  we  sing 
Millennium's  reign  with  Love  as  King, 
And  toast  the  Day  when  we  shall  ring 

The  brotherhood  of  men  in ; 
And,  for  a  start,  to  show  how  true 
Our  pledge  to  pull  the  weakest  through, 
We  '11  leave  our  Russian  comrades  to 

The  bloody  wolves  of  LENIN.     O.  S. 


A    RURAL  TRANSFORMATION 

THE  river,  having  apparently  nothing 
else  to  do,  flowed  smoothly  and  calmly 
in  its  accustomed  direction,  oblivious 
to  the  patient  attention  bestowed  on  it 
by  the  two  fishermen.  At  length  fish 
erman  Number  One  laid  his  rod  on  a 
twig  fork,  wiped  his  brow  and  strolled 
along  the  bank  to  the  other  man's  pitch. 

"  What  luck,  George?  "  he  asked. 

"  Same  as  yours,  Bill,  judging  by 
your  looks,"  replied  George.  "  I  've 
tried  'em  wi'  maggots,  wi'  paste  an'  wi' 
worms,  an'  they  wain't  do  more  'n  play 
swingboats  wi'  'em.  Ye  might  jest  as 
well  try  fishin'  for  battleships  in  Scapa 
Flow  wi'  a  boathook." 

"Ay,  there  wain't  be  nowt  doing  till 
we  gets  some  rain  an'  a  foot  rise  in  th 
watter,"  said  Bill.  "  What  d'  ye  say  to 
a  snack  o'  summat  to  eat?  " 

"  That  '11  do  me,"  replied  George,  lay- 
ing down  his  rod.  "  Let 's  go  up  to  the 
1  Cheval  Blong '  for  au  omelette  an'  a 
verre  de  biere." 

"  There 's  some  fowks,"  said  Bill  sen- 
tentiously,  "as  allus  wants  someone 


standing  by  to  tell  'em  what 's  'appcned 
to  them.  Th'  War's  over,  lad,  an'  we 
ain't  in  France  now.  If  you  like  we  11 
go  to  the  '  White  Horse '  an'  hev  some 
oread-an'-cheese  an'  pickles." 

"Jest  as  you  like,"  replied  George, 
smiling  tolerantly.  "Carry  on,  corp'ril." 

They  took  the  old  path,  "  'crost  Cos- 
nop's  medder,  down  past  Thorpe's  spin- 
ney, an'  round  be  th'  Pickerill"  to  the 
spot  where  the  '  White  Horse  '  used  to 
stand.  The  old  steed  was  still  there, 
but  groomed  and  caparisoned  out  of 
knowledge.  Little  chairs  and  tables 
were  placed  outside  the  doors,  a  coffee- 
pot was  steaming  on  a  stove,  fragile 
glasses  had  replaced  the.  pewter  mugs, 
and,  instead  of  the  buxom  country 
wench  who  used  to  serve  the  foaming 
nut-brown,  a  gaily  coiffured  damsel  in 
high-heeled  shoes  and  filmy  stockings 
came  tripping  out  to  take  the  order. 

"Bony  jour,  Suzanne,"  said  George, 
seating  himself.  "  Deux  hit  res  an'  some 
ceufs  an'  ponnin'x-de-terrefreet,  an'  allay 
lite  about  it,  'cos  we're  tresfaim." 

"Bien,  M'sicu-r,"  said  Suzanne,  dis- 
appearing into  the  interior. 

Bill  dropped  ponderously  into  a  chair 
and  gasped.  "  'Old  my  'and  an'  fan  me 
a  minute,  George,"  he  said.  "1  don't 
seem  to  'ave  got  it  rightly.  'Ave  I  bin 
called  up  agen  ?  " 

"There's  some  fowks,"  retorted 
George,  "an  don't  know  what's  'ap- 
pened  them  till  they're  told.  This  is 
the  'White  Horse'  what  was." 

•'But  whore's  Joe  Buggies,  as  used 
to  be  landlord  'ere?  " 

"I  reckon  'o's  to  market  to-day," 
said  George.  "  This  is  one  of  'is  ideas. 
Joe,  as  you  know,  ain't  so  young  as  'e 
might  be,  but  'e  jined  up  like  the  rest 
on  us  and  did  'is  packet  wi'  the  B.E.F. 
Course,  when  'e  got  back  'e  expected  to 
find  the  boys  coming  up  for  a  day's 
fishing  an'  dropping  in  like  they  used 
to.  An'  so  they  did;  but  somehows  they 
was  allus  grumbling.  It  was  '  Joe,  th' 
beer  ain't  what  it  used  to  be  ;  ye  can't 
get  no  forrarder  on  it,'  or  '  Joe,  'ave  you 
bin  robbing  the  mousetrap  for  the 
cheese  ?  '  So  at  last  'e  got  rale  vexed, 
and  'e  says,  '  Ye  are  all  a  lot  o'  pam- 
pered grousers  an'  ye  don't  deserve  to 
De  quit  o'  the  gentle  chidings  of  a  ser- 
major.  Th'  beer 's  ten  times  as  power- 
ful as  any  you  've  scoffed  this  fower 
years  past,  an'  your  quarter  -  bloke 
niver  giv'  you  cheese  a  patch  on  my 
Cheddar.  But  I  '11  fix  ye,'  'e  says.  So 
'e  put  up  a  stove  wi'  a  coffee-pot  on  it 
an'  served  eggs  an'  chips  d  la  Flanders 
instead  o'  cheese  an'  pickles,  an'  watered 
down  the  beer  to  half  strength,  an'  now 
all  the  boys  jest  flock  in  an'  lap  it  up 
like  milk,  same  as  they  used  to  when 
they  was  out  at  rest." 

"  I  '11  bet  that  hussy  Suzanne,  as  yo 


ialls  her,  'as  something  to  do  wi'  th. 
joys'  sudden  liking  for  Pussyfoot  beer 
[  dunno  wheer  Joe  found  'er,  but  .' 
wonder  'is  missus  stands  'aving  'e:. 
about  the  place." 

"  You  niver  'ad  an  eye  for  beauty 
Bill,"  replied  George.  "  Now,  I  lik< 
;he  French  style — lots  oijoy-cle-vee  an 
sparkle  an'  chatter.  Not  that  Suzanne 
ver  has  much  to  say." 

"I  mind  the  time,"  said  Bill  reflec- 
iively,  "afore  ye'd  iver  seen  a  furrin 
ASS,  'cepting  a  Circassian  beauty  as 
aine  round  wakes  week,  when  you  saio 
ihere  warn't  no  lasses  in  th'  wide  w 
world  as  'ud  compare  wi'  our  rosy 
cheeked  English  "uns." 

"  Travel 's  enlarged  my  mind,  lad,  a 
it  would  'ave  enlarged  yours  if  it  'ai 
anything  to  work  on  at  all.  Jest  lool 
at  that  girl  now,  tripping  along  like ; 
black-eyed  gazelle.  Th'  wench  as  Jo> 
'ad  afore  th'  War  used  to  waddle  it 
like  a  tank." 

Suzanne  had  brought  in  a  tray  will 
plates  and  glasses.  She  must  lutvi 
heard  and  understood  the  remark,  foi 
a  faint  flush  glowed  on  her  cheek. 

"  Stuff   to    give    'em  !  "    continue 
George,  smacking  his  lips.     "  Von 
some  peach,  Suzanne." 

"Cut  it  out,"  said  the  girl  shortly. 

George's  jaw  dropped  in  amazement 
Bill  peered  up  into  the  girl's  face  anc 
then  leaned  back  and  roared  with 
laughter. 

"Dang  me!"  he  said,  choking  with 
mirth,  "  1  've  been  'ere  this  'alf-bour  an 
niver  rumbled  it.  You're  Susie  Mar- 
son,  as  used  to  be  waitress  here  fm 
years  ago !  " 

"Course  I  am!"  said  Susie.  "1 
remember  you  both  when  you  used  tc 
come  in  with  hay  in  your  hair  anc 
make  noises  like  turnips." 

"It  was  the  French  lingo  misled  me 
Susie,"  chuckled  Bill.  "  Where  did  yc 
larn  it  ?  " 

"  Picked  it  up  at  Bouen  when  I  wiw 
out  there  with  the  W.A.A.C.'s,"  saio 
Susie.  "  You  aren't  the  only  people 
who  went  to  France.  And  when  1 
came  back  and  found  that  Mr.  Buggies 
had  turned  the  'White  Horse'  into  an 
estaminet  we  thought  it  would  be  ir 
keeping  if  I  pretended  to  be  French 
too.  But  when  an  overfed  base-wallah 
says  English  girls  waddle  like  tanks  1 
have  to  speak  out !  " 

George,  with  his  head  down  in  his 
plate,  finished  his  eggs  and  chips  with 
a  tremendous  gulp. 

"  Beckon  I  '11  be  going  to  see  'ow  the 
fish  is  biting,"  he  said,  and  departed 
hurriedly. 

"One  gold  cow,  full  of  beet."— Auction  Mat, 
in  "  The  Keighley  Ne^cs.:' 
Where 's  PUSSYFOOT  ? 
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THE  CHILI)  WHO  WANTED  TO  PLAY  BY  HIMSELF. 

PKDSIDUNT    WILSON.     "NOW    COME     ALONG    AND    ENJOY    YOURSELF    WITH    THE    OTHER 
CHILDREN.      I  PROMISED  THAT  YOU'D  BE  THE   LIFE   AND  SOUL  OF  THE  PARTY." 
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Station-master.  "WAS  HE  TRYING  TO  CATCH  THE  TRAIN?" 


Bo?/.    "HE  DID  CATCH   IT,    BUT  IT  GOT   AWAY  AGAIN." 


THE  BATE  OP  EXCHANGE. 

THE  world  is  a  small  place  after  all, 
and  I  am  not  straining  the  limits  of 
truth  when  I  say  that  the  prosperity 
of  France  has  a  direct  and  almost  im- 
mediate hearing  on  my  own  private 
affairs.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
finance,  and  finance  implies  a  Scotsman. 
Lieutenant  McMustard  is  featured  as 
the  villain  of  the  piece,  and  the  denoue- 
ment is  timed  to  occur  six  mouths  after 
the  signing  of  peace. 

I  was  once  P.M.C.  of  the  Battalion 
Mess.  I  speak  of  the  times  of  the 
Great  War,  which  you  may  remember 
took  place  between  1914  and  1918  A.D. 
Among  the  many  hardships  of  its  try- 
ing campaigns  were  the  circumstances 
attending  the  arrival  one  day  at  our 
dugout  in  Dickebusch  of  a  case  of 
whisky  from  England.  There  was  little 
need,  as  far  as  we  were  affected,  for  the 
label,  "Glass  with  care."  On  opening 
the  crate  eleven-twelfths  was  found  to 
come  strictly  under  this  heading ;  only 
one  bottle  had  survived  its  journey. 
As  this  is  a  financial  narrative  I  will 
pass  over  the  literary  efforts  this  cata- 
strophe produced  in  the  Mess.  My 
chief  concern  was  to  debit  each  member 
with  eight  shillings,  his  share  of  the 
loss.  MoMustard  now  appears  as  the 
chief  dramatis  persona. 


His  reasons  for  not  paying  the  eight 
shillings  were  tabulated  under  four 
heads:  (a)  The  loss  was  not  due  to 
any  act  or  negligence  of  his ;  (b)  no 
effort  had  apparently  been  made  to 
trace  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  damage ;  (c)  no  court  of  inquiry 
had  been  held,  vide  K.E. ;  (d)  he  had 
not  consumed  any  of  the  liquor  for 
which  be  had  been  asked  to  pay.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  being  against  his 
attitude,  the  sum  of  eight  shillings  was 
officially  demanded  from  him.  Six 
months  later,  on  the  Arras  front,  he 
sent  me  eight  francs  by  orderly,  with 
a  request  for  receipt. 

I  returned  the  eight  francs  and 
pointed  out  in  a  polite  note  that,  as 
the  franc  was  only  worth  eightpence- 
halfpenny,  I  should  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive 11.30  francs  in  settlement  of  the 
debt  of  eight  shillings.  This  provoked 
a  statement  from  McMustard  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  time  the  alleged  debt 
(note  the  caution  of  the  Scot)  was  in- 
curred the  franc  was  worth  ninepence 
three-farthings,  therefore,  on  hearing 
from  me,  he  would  forward  9.85  francs 
in  settlement.  Argument  as  to  who 
should  bear  the  loss  due  to  fluctuation 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  was  cut  short 
by  McMustard's  going  to  England  for 
a  course  of  instruction. 

Having  rejoined  us  at  Dixmude  he 


seemed  willing,  when  approached  on 
the  matter,  to  wipe  off  the  debt,  his 
idea  being  apparently  that  9.85  francs 
(Belgian)  was  worth  at  that  time  only 
about  five  shillings  and  tenpence.  How- 
ever he  did  not  function  in  the  matter, 
for  the  War  was  just  then  brighten- 
ing up  and  attracting  quite  a  lot  of 
attention. 

We  met  again  at  Cologne,  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation,  and  with  true 
British  doggedness  I  again  prepared  to 
attack.  McMustard  received  my  de- 
mand for  thirteen  marks  seventy  pfen- 
nigs for  one  bottle  of  whisky,  value 
eight  shillings,  the  mark  being  cal- 
culated at  sevenpence  according  to 
G.E.O.  displayed  in  the  sanctum  of  the 
Field  Cashier.  The  War  having  fizzled 
out,  I  followed  up  my  request  by  going 
to  see  McMustard.  He  produced  a 
Whi  taker  three  years  old  to  prove  that 
at  the  time  the  debt  was  incurred  the 
mark  was  worth  nearly  tenpence.  He 
therefore  offered  ten  marks  in  payment 
of  the  sum  demanded,  produced  a 
twenty-mark  note  and  waited  for  the 
change. 

As  I  searched  my  pockets  I  remem- 
bered that  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
by  amended  G.E.O.  now  quoted  at  ten 
marks  (the  change  that  he  wanted)  for 
two  shillings  and  tenpence.  The  only 
money  I  could  produce  was  a  five-franc 
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Mule  I  liad  treasured  since  leaving 
ingho  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Five 
francs  at  sevenpence  each  (present 
worth)  being  the  equivalent  of  ten 
murks  at  threepence-half-penny  each, 
I  explained  that  the  five-franc  note 
would  bo  adequate  change  from  his 
y-inark  note.  Half-an-hour's  de- 
monstration on  the  backs  of  various 
envelopes  seemed  to  convince  McMus- 
turd  that  he  was  not  being  cheated. 
Thu-i  after  many  weary  years  the  debt 
was  liquidated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  McMustard  and 
I  wuiit  off  to  live  happy  ever  after. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  he  was  any 
quicker  than  I  in  discovering  a  little 
i-ript  in  obscure  French  on  the 
back  of  the  five-franc  note,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  only  "payable  at  the  Bank 
of  Koubaix  six  months  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities."  Therefore  during 
the  last  days  of  December  I  shall  watch 
the  French  money  market  with  a  sneak- 
ing hope  that,  as  a  temporary  develop- 
ment only,  the  financial  credit  of  our 
gallant  Ally  will  fall  still  further,  to 
the  confusion  of  a  certain  calculating 
Scot.  =^=== 

THE  MAN  TRAP. 

I  WAS  mowing  my  lawn  when  Dobson 
appeared  at  the  garden  gate.  Dobson 
is  my  ex-specfal-police  partner — a  most 
active  oflicer.  It  was  always  his  ambi- 
tion to  catch  a  burly  armed  burglar  at 
work.  Now  it  was  my  ambition  that 
the  terror  of  our  reputation  should  keep 
all  dangerous  criminals  from  our  beat. 
1  really  think  that  Dobson  hoped  the 
burglar  would  shoot  me  and  that  be 
would  he  complimented  at  the  inquest 
on  the  magnificent  way  in  which  he 
avenged  his  trusty  comrade.  Happily 
Dobson  never  had  the  chance  to  get  an 
Albert  Medal  at  my  expense. 

"  Hello,"  I  said.  "Bring  your  bike 
in.  There  "s  been  quite  a  number  stolen 
lately." 

"  1  'in  leaving  it  outside,"  returned 
Dobson.  "  That  bika  is  a  trap.  Any- 
one 1 1  ying  to  ride  that  will  be  thrown 
violently  from  it  directly  the  machine 
gets  any  speed  on.  I  have  fitted  an 
ingenious  attachment.  I  am  going  to 
leave  it  here  and  wait.  Pity  the  regular 
police  don't  think  out  more  artful  ways 
of  dealing  with  criminals." 

Ho  strolled  into  my  garden.  "  Dear 
me,  cutting  your  grass.  You  haven't 
what  I  call  a  straight  eye.  Let  me 
show  you  how  to  mow  a  lawn  propsrly." 

I  am  a  philosophic  gardener.  If  any 
one  wants  to  show  me  how  to  garden 
he  is  welcome.  I  don't  know  how 
many  times  my  brother-in-law,  who  is 
one  of  those  fussy  instructive  people, 
has  clipped  my  hedges  for  rue. 

Si  i  I  let  Dobson  grip  the  mower  and 


Lift  Attendant  (to  rural  party  w)u>  has  been  up  and  down  ajain).  "  WHAT  DEPARTMENT 

DO  YOU    WANT?" 

Rural  Party.  "I  DON'T  WANT  NO  DEPARTMENT.    I  JUST  BE  TEB'BLE  FOND  OF  LIFTS." 


run  it  up  and  down  whilst  I  sank  into 
a  deck-chair  and  said,  "  Beautiful !  " 
"  What  a  straight  eye  you  have !  "  and 
other  encouraging  remarks. 

I  was  prepared  to  sit  complimenting 
all  the  evening  whilst  Dobson  kept  on 
mowing.  All  at  once  I  heard  a  shout 
in  the  road  and  looked  round  just  in 
time  to  see  a  large  policeman  jump  on 
Dobson's  bike  and  ride  off. 

"  Stop  at  once !  "  I  shouted. 

"  After  cycle  thief !  "  shouted  the 
policeman  as  he  pedalled  ayvay. 

The  next  moment  there  came  a  tre- 
mendous thud  as  fourteen  stone  of 
policeman  hit  the  macadam. 

We  rushed  out  and  raised  the  pros- 
trate oflicer. 


When  he  regained  his  breath  he 
gasped,  "  Saw  a  man  jump  on  a  lady's 
bike  that  was  standing  at  the  gate  of 
Sunnyside  and  ride  off.  He  couldn't 
go  fast  on  it.  I  should  have  caught 
him  in  a  minute  if  this  blessed  bike 
hadn't  jammed.  He'll  be  half  a  mile 
off  now,  I  suppose.  Well,  1  'd  best  be 
going  back  to  tell  them  at  Sunnyside." 

"  This  gentleman  lives  at  Sunnyside," 
I  said.  "  It  will  be  his  daughter's 
bicycle."  :^======^^=: 

"LIVE  STOCK  AND  .PETS. 
WANTED,  experienced  General  ;  good  wages." 

l  Echo. 


"  Live  stock"  perhaps,  but  not  a  "pet," 
we  fear. 
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FoUcenian:  "You  MUST  TAKE  YOU«  PLACE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  QUEUE,  MADAM,  AND  WAIT  Your.  TCEN." 
Traveller.  "Bui,  GOOD  QslcioVB,  MAN  I    I'VE  GOT  TO  CATCH  A  TEAIN." 


ANOTHER  RECTORY  MYSTERY. 
Much  Botham,  Essex. 

DEAU  SIB, — I  am  encouraged  to  hope 
that  a  brief  account,  taken  from  my 
diary,  of  the  amazing  phenomena  that 
have  lately  focussed  upon  my  quiet 
rectory  the  regard  of  the  civilized  world, 
may  iiofc  bo  without  interest.  I  should 
premise  that  my  household  consists  of 
myself,  a  bachelor  of  sixty-five,  and 
two  domestics,  cook  and  parlourmaid, 
of  whom  the  precise  ages  have  proved 
unascertainable,  though  both  are  palp- 
ably advanced  in  yearri.  I  had  also  at 
the  time  a  young  nephew,  Tom  (four- 
teen), spending  a  part  of  his  summer 
holidays  as  my  guest.  The  entries  will 
now,  I  trust,  explain  themselves. 

August  31st.— Tom  arrived  safely, 
looking  cheerful.  Trust  he  will  not 
find  our  quiet  routine  too  dull.  Later. 
An  amazing  incident  has  occurred  which 
I  must  put  down  while  still  fresh  in  my 
memory.  Sent  Tom  to  bed  at  9.30  I'.M. 
Servants  retired  at  10.  I  myself  went 
upstairs  precisely  at  10.14.  Finding 


bedroom  door  slightly  ajar,  gave  it  a 
brisk  push,  when,  without  warning, 
received  on  my  head  bath  sponge  satur- 
ated with  cold  water,  causing  me  to 
overbalance  myself.  How  it  can  have 
been  discharged  remains  inexplicable, 
as  the  room  was  entirely  empty.  The 
only  intimation  of  any  supernatural 
agency  was  that  afterwards  I  seemed 
to  remember  sounds  as  of  suppressed 
laughter,  coinciding  with  my  fall.  I 
may  add  that,  when  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  summon  assistance,  I  found 
that  neither  of  the  maids  (both  slightly 
deaf)  had  heard  anything  unusual ; 
while  my  young  visitor  had  fallen  into 
so  profound  a  slumber  that  he  was 
only  with  much  difficulty  awakened. 
Whole  affair  a  disquieting  mystery. 

September lst~3rd. — Nothing  unusual 
observed,  despite  the  incessant  watch- 
fulness of  Tom,  whose  untiring  activity 
is  beyond  praise.  He  suggests  removal 
of  study  floor  with  a  view  to  possible 
skeletons.  Proposal  declined.  Wrote 
letter  to  The  Great  tilocombe  Gazette, 
giving  full  details  of  the  manifestation. 


September  Mh.  —  Cook,  washing 
lettuces  for  supper,  terrified  by  de- 
moniac howls  proceeding  from  outside 
garden.  Found  her  in  violent  hysterics. 
Tom,  returning  from  bicycle-ride  in 
state  of  considerable  emotion,  reports 
encounter  with  unearthly  presence  in 
Rectory  Lane.  Parlourmaid  faints 
twice.  Addressed  supplementary  letter 
to  Shcombe  Gazette. 

September  (ilk. — All  quiet.     I. 
published.     Effect,    despite   misprints, 
pleasing. 

September  ",'ih.  —  Unexpected  but 
gratifying  visit  from  representative  of 
The  Daily  Smtidyc,  who  very  courte- 
ously asked  permission  lo  photograph 
house  and  inmates.  Accorded  willingly. 

September  8th.  —  Place  obviously 
haunted.  When  about  to  seat  myself 
at  study  desk,  chair  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently jerked  towards  adjacent  French 
window,  which  was  partially  open. 
Sustained  further  contusions  and  re- 
newed shock.  Becoming  seriously 
alarmed.  What  in  it .' 

September  9th.— Somewhat  consoled 
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Mr.  Bunion-Biggs  (tryiity  In  impress  upon  his  suli  the  dignity  of  labour).  "MY  BOY,  WHBN  I  WAS  VOl'R  AGE  I  ilAD  TO  \l"A8H  BOX1L.ES 

AT  A    HKEWEBY." 

Ilia  Son.  "FINE,  DAD — I'ii  REAL  ritocD  OF  vor.    WHY,  IF  IT  HADN'T  BEEN  FOa  YOUli  PLUCK  ASU  I'EKSI;M:KISCE  I  MIGHT  HAVK 

10   DO  THE    SAME   MY8EI.F." 


by  appearance  of  photos,  covering  entire 
front  page  of  Daily  Smndijc.     An  un- 

l-for  distinction,  though  results 
hardly  flattering  to  personal  vanity. 
Accompanying  article  suggests  the 
theory  that  the  house  is  built  in  direct 
course  of  earth-electricity—whatever 
that  is.  Interesting.  Tom  inclined  to 
discredit  theory  in  favour  of  corpse 
under  cellar.  Both  maids  give  notice. 
September  10th. — Visit  from  Professor 
Langhaua- Place,  the  celebrated  illusion- 
ist, who  most  kindly  offers  to  subject 
rectory  and  grounds  to  expert  examina- 
tion. Accepted  with  thanks.  Also 
called  upon  by  polite  gentleman  repre- 
sontingEssex  Natural  Earth-Electricity 
Supply  Company,  now  in  course  of 
flotation.  Promised  to  take  shares. 
Cieiitlemaii  convinced  of  electric  outlet 
on  property. 

September  llth.  —  More  waitings. 
Bath  taps  turned  on  during  night  and 
drawing-room  ceiling  practically  ruined. 
Professor  L.-P.  declares  himself  baffled 
and  advises  immediate  evacuation  of 
house  as  unsafe.  Received  circulars 
from  live  press-cutting  agencies,  en- 
closing articles  from  Times,  News,  Post, 

'/e/c'aud  Star.     Sent  subscription 
to  first. 


12th. — Removal  begun  in 
heavy  raiu.  Tom  most  helpful  in  con- 
veying furniture  on  to  lawn  to  awuit 
vans.  Special  excursion  from  town 
brought  large  crowd,  who  survey  pro- 
ceedings over  garden  hedge,  with  inter- 
ested comments.  Penalty  of  publicity. 
Further  cuttings ;  also  congratulatory 
wire  from  Sir  Watsou  Sherlock.  In 
afternoon  depressed.  Furniture  greatly 
damaged.  Hear  question  asked  at 
Labour  Congress,  denouncing  me  for 
inadequate  compensation  to  Cook. 
Started  album  of  press-extracts. 

September  13th. — Slept  (?)  at  village 
inn.  Severe  cold.  Tom,  who  heroically 
elected  to  spend  night  in  deserted 
rectory,  reports  further  alarming  ex- 
periences, culminating  in  apparition  of 
spectre  with  chains  and  shroud.  Nerves 
seriously  shaken.  Two  more  special 
trains  and  quantity  of  motors,  most  of 
whose  occupants  put  up  for  lunch  at 
inn.  Landlord  exceedingly  kind  and 
sympathetic.  Later.  Unexpected  ar- 
rival of  my  brother  George,  who,  on 
being  informed  of  position,  declares  his 
intention  of  visiting  rectory  with  Tom 
and  making  thorough  investigation. 
Declines  further  weapon  than  stout 
ash  cane.  Tom,  for  first  time,  displays 


reluctance,  but  is  persuaded.  In  their 
absence  continued  album.  Articles  in 
Outlook,  Spectator,  Athenrfiim  (humor- 
ous) and  Bee-ket-j >/'r. 

September  14th.  —  Brother  George 
and  Tom  both  left  by  train  last  evening, 
latter  somewhat  flushed  and  taciturn. 
George  assures  me  that  ghost  has  been 
"  well  laid."  Sincerely  trust  so  ;  but 
explanation  as  far  off  as  ever.  Secured 
temporary  charwoman  and  shall  move 
back  to-morrow.  A  marvellous,  if  try- 
ing, experience  (query,  privilege  '.'). 
Determine  to  send  this  account  to  my 
favourite  journal.  Truly,  as  SIIAK- 
BPEAHE  so  finely  says,  "  there  are  more 
things  in  Heaven  and  Earth  than 
dreams  are  made  of."  In  which  belief, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

BOHKKT  SPALDIM;,  M.A. 


From  a  Calendar : — 

"SEPTKMBKK 

in 

TUESDAY 

A.  BONAU  LAW  BORN,  1858. 
1  What 's  doiio  cannot  bo  undone.' 

Macbclli,  v.  i." 

We  commend  this   to  Lord  EOTIIKII- 
MERK. 
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THE    SOLAR    RAY    COURSE. 

\Beingimportant  correspondence  between 

'  Horatio  Hyacinth  MM  of  the  one 

part  and  the  Solar  Ray  Concentration 

and  Electric  Company  of  the  other. 

(Found  in  a  dustbin.)] 

"  The  Dovecote,"  Balham, 

17th  August,  1919. 

GENTLEMEN,— Having  completed  your 
£3  3s.  Of/.  Solar  Eay  course,  I  can 
faithfully  say  that,  whereas  before  be- 
ginning the  same,  I  was  only  worth 
£300  a  year  I  am  now  wortli  £700. 
My  employer  is,  however,  only  paying 
me  £150.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do  in  the  matter? 

Yours  very  truly,     H.  H.  MITT. 

George  Washington  House, 
Boom  11, 

19th  August,  1919. 
DEAR  SIR,— We  are  exceedingly 
pleased  to  learn  that  our  course  has 
done  you  so  much  good.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  firmly  but  respectfully 
demand  an  interview  with  your  em- 
ployer. In  order  to  give  you  the  neces- 
sary confidence  may  we  suggest  the 
purchase  of  one  of  our  vibro-electric 
breastplates?  Tens  of  thousands  of 
our  students  have  found  benefit  from 
tBese  breastplates  when  undergoing  in- 
terviews with  their  employers.  With 
one  of  them  concealed  beneath  your 
vest  fear  will  flee  from  you  and  courage 
take  its  place.  That  marvellous  fluid 
electricity,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  life, 
will  flow  from  the  breastplate  into  all 
parts  of  the  body,  giving  hope,  strength 
and  determination.  Experience  has 
shown  that  only  five  per  cent,  of  em- 
ployers are  able  to  resist  its  subtle 
force.  The  breastplate,  battery  and  elee 
trodes,  securely  packed  and  delivered 
post  free,  £4  10s.  Od. 

We  are,      Yours  obediently,  etc. 

"  The  Dovecote,"  Balham, 

25th  August,  1919. 
GENTLEMEN, — I  have  interviewed  my 
employer;  and  witb  what  result  ?  That 
delicate  sympathy  heretofore  existing 
between  us,  fragile  thing  that  it  was 
is  broken  for  ever ;  in  other  words  I  am 
sacked.  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  hii 
room  yesterday  immediately  after  he 
had  returned  from  lunch.  The  time 
chosen  shows,  I  think,  that  I  am  versec 
in  human  nature.  Nevertheless  his  re- 
ception of  me  lacked  cordiality.  For 
assistance  during  this  momentous  crisis 
I  relied  chiefly  upon  Eules  78-92  of  the 
advanced  course,  viz.,  those  which  lay 
it  down  that  by  an  effort  of  will  anc 
imagination  a  person  may  fancy  thai 
he  is  the  sun — "  the  great  orb  of  day  ' 
(SHAKSPEARE) — and  that,  like  the  sun 
he  is  shooting  out  beams  of  light  and 
heat  and  force  in  all  directions. 


I  had  brought  myself  into  the  correct 
maginative  state  before  entering  the 
•oom,  and  I  immediately  shot  twenty 
or  thirty  beams  at  my  employer's  head, 
neck  and  shoulders.  I  am  not  aware 
,hat  I  concentrated  unduly  on  a  large 
mole  which  adorns  the  side  of  his  noso, 
;hough  I  noticed  that  this  corrugated 
excrescence  became  alternatively  red 
and  blue  with  great  rapidity.  It  was 
impolite  in  him  therefore  to  demand 
Drusquely  what  the  Hades  I  was  star- 
ing at. 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  this  unex- 
pected remark  somewhat  unsettled  me, 
ind  I  closed  one  eye  for  a  few  seconds 
(see  Eule  138)  in  order  to  reassemble 
my  subconscious  and  esoteric  forces, 
with  a  view  to  his  complete  subjugation. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  this  brief  period, 
during  which  my  employer  wore  a  sin- 
ister expression,  that  misfortune  over- 
whelmed me.  As  you  are  aware  I  had 
assumed  your  B  11  electric  breastplate. 
Now  I  have,  in  the  course  of  several 
rehearsals,  endeavoured  by  means  of 
this  breastplate  to  bathe  my  being  in 
the  great  life-giving  fluid,  but  had  never 
felt  the  smallest  sensation  therefrom. 
Yet  at  this  moment,  standing  as  I  was 
before  my  employer,  with  closed  eyes 
and  surging  soul,  the  breastplate  began 
suddenly  to  subject  me  to  a  series  of 
the  most  alarming  shocks.  Spasmodic 
pains  of  an  intensive  character  shot 
downwards  through  my  legs  and  up- 
wards into  my  head,  causing  my  hair 
to  stiffen  and  the  ends  of  my  mous- 
tache (which  is  of  a  sandy  colour)  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  and  even 
gyrate  convulsively. 

My  employer,  with  a  startled  look, 
sprang  from  his  seat,  seized  a  heavy 
coal -shovel  from  the  fireplace  and 
pressed  an  electric-bell.  Before  I  could 
open  my  mouth  the  commissionaire  en- 
tered the  room  and  at  a  word  I  was 
hustled  back  into  the  general  office. 

This  morning  I  have  received  a  letter 
dispensing  with  my  services  and  sug- 
gesting that  I  should  become  a  Pussy- 
foot (whatever  they  may  be). 

I  have  set  out  the  facts  fully,  Gentle- 
men, in  order  that  you  may  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  me.  Yours,  etc. 

George  Washington  House, 

1st  September,  1919. 
DEAR  SIR, — We  have  read  your  letter 
with  great  interest.  It  is  clear  to  us 
that  your  employer  was  incensed  about 
something,  and  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  convulsive 
movements  of  your  moustachios.  (N.B. 
A  sandy  moustache  moving  in  the  way 
you  describe  might  easily  irritate  the 
nerves.)  May  we  suggest  that  you 
should  purchase  a  bottle  of  our  elixii 
for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair 


and,    after   treatment,    again   seek  an 
nterview  with  your  employer?    Being 
an  old  customer,  we  could  let'you  have 
a  large-size  bottle  for  17s.  lid. 
Awaiting  the  favour  of  your  order, 
We  are,  etc. 


THE    HEIRLOOM. 

LINES  TO  A  DAUGHTER. 
WHEN  we  have  finished  all  the  buns 

And  nearly  all  the  tea, 
When  silence  falls  and  everyone's 

As  bored  as  they  can  be, 
The  visitors  in  sheer  despair 
Eegard  you  with  a  knowing  air 
And- then  in  unison  declare 

How  like  you  are  to  me ! 

"It  is  the  mouth,"  the  liars  say, 

"  Or  something  in  the  pose," 
"  The  eyebrows,  or  that  tunny  way 

Of  turning  in  her  toes;" 
All  over  your  unhappy  frame 
Eesemblances  themselves  proclaim, 
But  none  suggest,  for  very  shame, 
That  you  have  got  my  nose. 

This  is  the  nose  that,  ago  by  age, 

Adorns  our  ancient  line  ; 
Full  many  a  Prelate,  Prince  and  Sage 

In  carven  stone  recline — 
All,  all  distinguished  more  or  less 
By  this  peculiar  nosiness, 
Though  fesv  of  theirs,  I  must  confess, 

Were  quite  as  large  as  mine. 

Men  gaze  at  it  when  one  goes  by 

As  at  a  monstrous  freak, 
Which — one  can  see  it  in  their  eye — 

They  simply  long  to  tweak  ; 
Nor  is  it  nothing  that  one  has 
At  many  a  rude  unmannered  Jazz 
Been  mentioned  generally  as 

"  The  fellow  with  the  beak." 

But,  though  with  filial  pride  I  wear 

This  relic  of  the  past, 
Your  nose,  I  trust,  is  not  the  heir 

Of  the  ancestral  cast ; 
For  men  are  foolishly  inclined 
To  noses  of  a  different  kind, 
Less  angular,  if  less  refined, 

And  just  a  shade  less  vast. 

Your  mother's,  now,  is  straight  and 
small, 

The  sort  young  men  prefer, 
Though  she  is  not  what  I  should  call 

A  perfect  character ; 
So,  if  you  hope  to  be  a  bride, 
I  offer  you  this  simple  guide — 
Just  be  a  bit  like  me  (inside), 

But  look  a  lot  like  her.       A.  P.  H. 


From  "  Motor  Notes  "  : — 

"  Maintaining  a  high  speed  on  a  narrow  roai 
when  passing  over  vehicles  may  establish  one's 
efficiency,  nerve,  and  self-esteem,   but  it  i 
disconcerting  to  the  others." — Scotch  Paper. 
We    respect    the   writer's   reserve   of 
strength. 
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THE    BOUT    OF    THE    NEAR    FUTURE. 

'••The  training  of  a  modern  boxer  includes  a  course  of  lessons  from  :t  professional  duucer." — Daily  /'/.  v^. 
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*-^r  J  y  "• 

Afisbvss   "Bui  HAVE  YOU  ANY  PARTICULAR  REASON  FOB  WANTING  TO  GO  HOME  TO-MOBIIOW  NIGHT,  LILY?' 

Maid.  "THE  THING  IS,  MY  BBOTHEB '8  COMING,  MuM,  AND  'E  'B  BR1SGINQ  '18  YOUNO  LADY,  AND  I'M  WANTED  TO  B: 


THE    LINE    OF    SUCCESSION. 

[According  to  a  weekly  paper,  the  first  known  medical  prescription 
is  for  an  antidote  to  baldness,  made  up  for  an  Egyptian  queen.] 
I  MAKE  no  moan,  although  beneath  the  bay  leaves 

My  locks  are  not  so  flowing  as  of  yore ; 
Wholly  unmoved,  I  note  how  every  day  leaves 

The  parting  broader  than  it  was  before  ; 
Tears,  idle  tears  by  me  are  not  expended, 
Still  can  I  face  my  mirror  undismayed 
To  find  my  daily  hair-drill  is  attended 

By  such  a  small  parade. 

Each  time  I  shake  the  bottle  (large  dimension, 
Three  times  as  big  as  those  at  one-and-one), 
I  tell  myself  I  do  with  like  intention 

What  haply  many  a  famous  name  has  done, 
Since  first  that  luckless  better-half  of  PTOLEMY 

Begged  her  physician  for  a  dope  to  stop 
The  rot  that  won  her  spouse's  comment,  "  Golly,  my 
Dear,  you  are  thin  on  top." 

So  suffered,  maybe,  CAESAR,  et  tit,  BRUTE, 

Possibly  NERO  had  not  much  to  cut, 
And,  Senlac  won,  some  page  did  extra  duty 

Applying  massage  to  the  CONQUEROR'S  nut ; 
Some  frugal-minded  BOUQIA,  too,  diurnally 

May  have  employed  for  simple  toilet  ends 
Such  poison  as  he  'd  not  applied  internally 
To  inconvenient  friends. 

On  such  as  these  my  frequent  fancy  lingers, 
Snatching  a  solace  from  the  thought  that  they 

Kneaded  their  naked  scalps  with  anxious  fingers 
Or  ever  I  'd  begun  my  little  day ; 


Yes,  when  my  skull  in  turn  tells  how  furjaces 

Labuntur  anni  (how  the  years  do  bolt),  _ 
'Tis  nice  to  feel  that  what  is  taking  place  is 
An  immemorial  moult. 


Quartermasters  as  Mascots. 
Order  recently  received  by  a  corps  in  Flanders : — 

'  With   reference   to   your  No. dated   ,    1919, 

please   note  that  no  Quartermaster   should   be  demobilized  without 


1919,  will  you 


the  sanction  of  these  Headquarters  being  obtained,  in  accordance  with 

G.B  0.  G475.  (sd.) ,  Capt.  S.G., 

for  Major,  D.A.M.S." 

G.E.O.  6475,  on  being  looked  up,  was  found  to  be  :— 
"  Regimental  Mascots  and  Pets.— Licences  to  land  these  animals 
may  be  granted  if  application  is  made  to  the  Board  of  Agricultu 
three  weeks  before  it  is  desired  to  ship  the  animals,  and  provided  tl 
Mascots  are  to  remain  under  military  care.     There  is  no  bar  to  tt 
importation  of  animals  of  the  monkey  tribe. 

(Authority  :  W.O.L.  No.  9/9/-2200,  dated  5-3-19.)  " 
The  Quartermaster  thereupon  claimed  on  official  authority 
that  he  was  popular  enough  to  be  a  regimental  pet,  but  the 
Junior  Sub.  explained  that  his  case  was  covered  by  the  last 
sentence  of  G.ll.O.  6475. 


At  the  British  Association. 

"Sir  Charles  Parsons'  advice  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
'  Bore.' " — Daily  Express. 

In  the  interests  of  Society  hostesses  we  trust  the  President's 
advice  will  not  be  taken  too  literally. 

Our  Centenarians. 

"  Mr.  G.  Haytcr,  lion,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Toxophilite  Society 
which  will  resume  competitions,   dates  back  to  the  days  of  1 
George  III." — Daily  Mirror. 
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CHORUS  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  POPPIES.  "  HEBE   COMES    SUPERBUS.      SOME    OF    US    ARE    GOING 
TO    GET    IT    IN    THE    NECK!" 
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Y 


Soldier  (liav'mg  received  S.O.S.  from  tlie  married  quarters).  "MIGHT — MIGHT  I  FALL  OUT,  SIB?    I'VE  JUST  'BAUD  ME  BEES  is 

BWABMIN'." 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  MONTESSORIAN. 

ii. 

Se /it  ember  12. — A  somewhat  troubled 

night,  Nurse  having  refused  to  accept 

my   responsibility    for    Jack,   on    the 

ground  that  1  had  told  her  the  children 

nust   not   be   watched.     Slept  in  the 

lursery   in   an   armchair.     Jack   very 

feverish.      Edwin   recommended   milk 

ind  soda-water,  but,  as  Jack  did  not 

isk  for  it,  I  could  not  force  it  upon  him. 

:\s  I  reminded  Edwin,  NIETZSCHE  has 

iglitly  said  that  life  is  an  experience, 

iot  a  duty.     ARISTOTLE  tells  us  that 

•hildren  live  by  instinct,  and  Dr.  ALEX- 

.NDEU  MOUGAN,  the  distinguished  Scot- 

•ish  educationist,  writes  that  "  children 

uust  be  allowed  to  examine  and  experi- 

iiient  for  themselves.     Only  thus  will 

hey  grow  up  to  be  active  and  self- 

oliunt  citizens." 

At  8  A.M.,  hearing  a  loud  knocking, 
went  down  and  let  in  Cook,  Gladys 
nd  Jane.  They  explained  their  ab- 
once  on  the  ground  of  terror  at  the 
ehuviour  of  the  children.  Pointed 
jut  to  them  that,  while  State  morality 
mst  be  based  on  free  choice,  the  free 
idividual  must  disdain  intimidation  as 
•ell  as  coercion.  Cook  and  Gladys  im- 
lediately  demanded  the  same  rise  in 
ages  which  I  had  promised  to  Jane. 


Breakfast  rather  sketchy,  and  Edwin 
peevish  about  the  limpness  of  the 
sausages.  Said  he  was  going  to  write 
an  article  on  the  limits  of  self-expres- 
sion in  cooks.  I  replied,  in  the  words 
of  HAROLD  BRGHIE,  that  "  to  gain  the 
affections  of  democracy  for  a  crusade 
having  a  Moral  State  as  its  end,  we 
must  prove  to  it  that  this  Moral  State 
would  be  worth  living  in.  We  must 
prove  that  a  Moral  State  would  provide 
men  with  the  opportunity  of  living 
richly  and  deeply,  not  niggardly  and 
fearfully."  Edwin  retorted  that  our 
experiment  was  a  double  failure,  since 
he  was  not  living  richly  and  the  servants 
were  in  a  blue  funk.  I  replied  again, 
in  the  noble  words  of  Mr.  BEGBIE,  that 
"  morality  should  never  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  policeman,"  on  which 
Edwin,  I  regret  to  say,  promptly  ob- 
served, with  a  sad  lack  of  taste  and 
uplift :  "  Quite  true ;  but  what  would 
Cook  say  to  that  ?  " 

Jack  being  still  rather  piano,  further 
experiments  with  him  seem  out  of  the 
question  to-day.  Edwin  insisted  that 
no  more  keys  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  children  ;  that  experiment  must  be 
regarded  as  complete.  By  way  of  com- 
promise I  obtained  his  consent  to 
allowing  Eva  the  right  of  free  election 
of  amusements  until  the  return  of  her 


governess,  Miss  Grindle.  I  made  a 
further  concession  by  agreeing  that 
Eva  should  be  under  supervision,  not 
vexatious  but  helpful.  The  true  teacher, 
as  Dr.  ALEXANDER  MORGAN  puts  it,  "  will 
watcli  the  children  in  order  to  study 
their  capacities  and  needs,"  but  not 
to  interfere  with  their  legitimate  self- 
activity. 

As  Edwin's  leg  still  prevented-  his 
going  to  the  Ministry  of  Supererogation 
I  arranged  that  he  should  remain  at 
home  and  invigilate  on  non-interven- 
tional  lines,  as  I  was  obliged  to  attend 
my  bi-weekly  lesson  in  Eurhythmies  at 
Madame  Swetchine's  studio  at  Bron- 
desbury  before  lunching  at  the  Smiles 
Self-Help  Bestaurant  with  the  Neo- 
Hellenic  Hygienic  Coterie.  Madame 
Swetchine  very  illuminative,  especially 
in  her  insistence  on  non-injunctional 
instruction  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  artistic  consciousness.  A  charming 
lunch — curried  peaches  and  mat6 — and 
a  most  stimulating  discussion  on  growth 
as  a  mathematical  function  of  feeding. 
Home  to  tea.  Jack  much  better  but 
inclined  to  sleep.  Edwin  still  tiresome. 
He  had  taken  Eva  in  a  taxi  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  where  she  had  elected 
to  paddle  in  the  Eound  Pond  and,  get- 
ting out  of  her  depth,  had  been  roughly 
pulled  out  by  the  park-keeper,  whom 
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COMMERCIAL    AVIATION. 


Traveller  (just  arrived  by  seaplane).  "I 

HAIK-RESTOBER  !  " 


HOPE  MY   PILOT   HASN  I   MADK   A   MISTAKE,    BUT   THIS   DOESN'T  LOOK    AT   ALL 


she  had  hitton  in  the  hand.  Edwin 
had  offered  the  man  ten  shillings,  hut 
he  refused  and  had  taken  Edwin's  name 
and  address.  Persuaded  Eva,  who  had 
not  changed  her  clothes  and  showed 
signs  of  catching  cold,  to  go  to  bed  with 
a  supply  of  chocolates,  while  I  wrote  to 
The  Times  to  protest  against  the  bru- 
tality of  State  Mamelukes. 


ANOTHER   IMPENDING   STRIKE. 

THE  feeling  of  unrest  so  prevalent  in 
the  commercial  world  has  at  length 
spread  to  literary  circles,  and  threatens 
to  result  in  a  strike  of  poets,  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  refusal  of  the  Editors' 
Defence  Association  to  concede  the 
demands  formulated  by  theMinor  Poets' 
Mutual  Protection  Society.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated, and,  unless  immediate  steps 
are  taken  by  the  Government  to  settle 
the  dispute,  the  nation  may  at  any 
moment  be  compelled  to  suffer  the 
incalculable  loss  and  inconvenience 
entailed  by  the  complete  stoppage  of 
its  poetical  supplies. 

The  origin  of  the  dispute  is  well- 
known.  An  industrious  but  undis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Minor  Poets' 
Mutual  Protection  Society  submitted 
to  the  editor  of  The  Bookmaker  a  poem 
entitled  "Loves  of  the  Lepidoptera." 


So  impressed  was  the  editor  in  question 
by  the  merit  of  this  tour  de  force  that 
by  return  of  post  an  offer  of  three  shil- 
lings and  ninepence  was  received  by 
the  author  and,  on  the  advice  of  a 
rapacious  landlady,  accepted. 

The  editor  of  The  Bookmaker  then 
sold  the  colonial,  dramatic,  serial,  mus- 
ical, cinematograph,  and  all  other 
rights  for  a  sum  of  eighteen  shillings 
and  sixpence — thus  realising  a  profit 
of  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent. — and 
published  the  poem  anonymously.  The 
incensed  author  reported  this  shame- 
less piece  of  profiteering  to  the  Minor 
Poets'  Mutual  Protection  Society.  The 
Committee  of  the  Society  immediately 
seized  the  opportunity  to  demand  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  rato  of  payment 
for  poets ;  a  peace  bonus  to  compensate 
for  the  inflated  rents  of  attics ;  double 
rates  of  pay  for  night-work,  the  neces- 
sary midnight  oil  to  be  provided ; 
prompt  payment  on  acceptance — re- 
tention of  MSS.  longer  than  six  hours 
to  be  equivalent  to  acceptance;  with- 
drasval  of  the  demand  for  stamped  and 
addressed  envelopes  ;  and  special  terms 
for  Odes,  Epics,  Patriotic  Poems  and 
Obituary  Notices. 

In  presenting  these  terms  to  the 
Editors'  Defence  Association  the  So- 
ciety intimated  that,  unless  they  were 
accepted  within  forty-eight  hours,  strike 


notices  would  be  posted  and  minor 
poets  throughout  the  country  would 
"  down  "  pens. 

This  uncompromising  attitude  was 
endorsed  by  a  mass  meeting  held  on 
Monday  evening  at  the  Poets'  Corner, 
and  attended  by  thousands  of  poets 
past,  present  and  futurist.  The  serii  'it- 
ness  of  the  situation  is  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  all  living  poets  of  British 
nationality  are,  or  should  be,  members 
of  the  Minor  Pools'  Mutual  Protection 
Society. 

A  few  characteristic  comments  on  the 
crisis  are  recorded  below  :— 

Dr.  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  Poet- Lain 
expressed  intense  distaste  for  any  kiixl 
of  public  utterance,  but  WHS  overheard 
to  murmur  sotto  voce  : — 

"  Whether  I  'm  paid  ill  cash  or  sui:!; 

Or  plum-and-apple  jam. 
The  outlook  is  extremely  black, 
But  I  don't  care  a  button." 

Mrs.  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX,  a  copy 
of  whose  works  is  in  all  completely  fur- 
nished British  homes,  expressed  inter- 
national sympathy  and  asserted  hei 
willingness  to  die  in  the  last  disticli  foi 
the  cause.  She  concluded  as  follows  :— 

••Though  ever  since  I  did  begin 
To  write  I  've  raked  the  dollars  in, 
I  shall  not  chafe  at  changes  made 
So  long  as  I  am  bettor  paid." 

A   Volcanic  Vorticist,    pointing  out 
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Mcresttd  Spectator,  "\\'HAUB  DID  YK  CATCH  HIM?"' 

led  t'ishcnnati.  '-HE'S  IUIOCHT  ME  A1  TUB  TV  AY  FBAI:  PKKISLKS  AND  HI;  UOESNA  LOOK  LIKK  STOPPIN'  THIS  SIDE  o'  BEKWICK." 


at  us  ho  never  accepfcod  payment  for 
s  work,  but  paid  for  its  publication, 

'he  mattw  in  dispute  did  not  concern 

im,  said  :— • 

'I  have  iiu  n\  ui|>:i:hv  with  this 
Misguided  person  ; 

addicted  to  rhymes, 
A  particularly  cloying  and  noxious 
l-'uiin  of  dope. 

Uh\  lues  '  I  never  use  them  : 
t  write  prose.     Then  I  cut  it  into 

I'lleNell  lengths. 

'  'iiiiniif  i;a  ' 

And  the  critics,  the  people  who  really 

Know  that  they  know, 

Saj  : 

•llr.w   extraordinarily   c!r\crl      How 

.itieally  spasmodic  '. 
What  a  deep,  even  al>\sinal  thinker 
Js  here!  !  '    .   .   .     Pouf  !  '' 

The  Ungallant  North. 

'Karsavina'   is  recognised   as  one  of  the 

exponents  of  the  art  of  the  day.    Her 

•Tpearunces    a!    (,'oveiit    (iarde'n    with 

- ,  Holm,  ;nnl  other  fainoiK  dancers  .  .  . 

j'  ancient  history.'' 

Jl(irnnjiilc  Kurxaal  L'l'orjranuitc. 

"•Ql  I  KN*  ANNK   RESIDKNCK. 

MIONI.Ii    IX    DOOMSDAY    BOOK." 

I  an  Auctioneer's  Advt.  in  "  "J'tnu'ii." 
1  course  wo  knew  tliat  QI:KI:N  A.NNK 
;id,  but  wo  bad  no  idea  sbe  bad 
long  as  that. 


TUB   SMILLIENNIUM. 


by  a  phrase  ocerltnitril  in 
St.  James's  Park.) 

THE  Upper  Ten  will  have  to  -<i 
It  's  painful,  but  it  must  be  so  — 
And  earn  their  living  down  below  ; 
And  Dtike.s,  unless  they  dig  or  hoe 
Or  clean   the    streets    of    mud    and 

snow, 

Be  jolted  off  to  Jericho, 
"\Vben   good   old    SMILJ.U:    runs    (lie 

show." 

Free  l>eer  will  in  profusion  flow 
From  parish  pumps  in  sweet  Soho 
To  John  O'Groats  and  Swinning  Yoe, 
And  never  will  the  State  bestow 
Less  than  a  daily  quid  pro  (/no 
On  Jack  and  Fritz  and  Ikey  Mo  —  • 
"When   good    old   SMII.I.U:    nui.s   the 
show." 

Only  the  self-respecting  "  pro  " 

Will  bat  and  bowl  and  run  and  row  ; 

Only  the  proletarian  toe 

In  football  will  be  connm:  ilfaiit  ; 

Only  the  coster  to  and  fro 

Will  canter  over  Eotten  Kow, 


"  When   good 
show." 


old    SMILLIE   runs    the 


DRAKE  will  be  banned  at  Plymouth  1 J  •  ,c: 
And  Nelson's  Column  undergo 
A  catastrophic  overthrow  ; 
All  palaces  will  bo  laid  low, 
And  only  gallant  "  Captain  Coe  " 
Bo  free  to  wear  the  D.S.O., 
"When    good   old   SMII.I.U:    runs    the 
show." 

Will  England  be  downhearted  '?     No  ! 
BOB'S  generous  heart  is  all  aglow 
With  admiration  for  the  foe 
Who  proffered  peace  at  Prinkipo, 
LENIN  and  BELA  KUN  and  Co. ; 
And  all  will  blossom,  bloom  and  grow 
"  When   good   old   SMILLIK    runs    the 
show." 


"Sir   William   went  very  exhausted!}    ini 
the  rates  of  pay  now  given  to  the  men." 

Sheffield  Jinil/i  Telegraph. 
\\"o  are  not  surprised. 


'•  KKQUIKED,  Bedroom  nnd  sitting-room,  or 
use  of  sitting  room ;  permanent ;  marred 
couple."-  TAandmlno  Advertiser. 

This  goes  beyond  Mr.  Kiri.iNi.'s  coup- 
let:— 

'  You  may  shout  it  from  the  house  lop--:,  you 

may  print  it  on  his  card. 
That  a  young  man  married  is  a  yomig  man 
marred." 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

"THK  GREAT  DAY." 
DUUKY  LANK  Autumn  melodrama: 
should  be  very  entertaining  to  write,  01 
rather  to  construct ;  and  the  Big  Three 
of  what  might  he  called  PARKER'S  Piece 
Conference — I  refer  respectfully  to  Mr. 
Louis  NAPOLEON  PARKEB,  Mr.  GEORGE 
E.  SIMS  and  Mr.  AKTHUU  COLLINS— must 
have  enjoyed  their  work  on  this  new 
one,  The  Great  Day,  almost  as  much  as 
the  audience  enjoys  the  results.  For  so 
many  stimulating  things  have  to  be 
done:  virtue  has  to  be  rewarded,  and 
in  the  process  of  bringing  this  about 
the  moralist  cannot  but  glow;  villainy 
lias  to  be  frustrated  and  punished  (re- 
newed glow) ;  recent  history,  social  and 
political,  has  to  be  searched  and  se- 
lected from  (surely  a  piquant  task) ; 
jokes  have  to  be  made ;  crises  of  emo- 
tional excitement  have  to  be  arranged  ; 
and  sensational  settings  decided  upon 
for  which  every  likely  and  unlikely  re 
source  of  scene-painting,  carpentry  and 
lighting  is  at  their  disposal.  All  this 
must  be  very  stimulating  employment 
— to  say  nothing  of  monetary  reward 
to  follow. 

But  of  the  three  I  personally  most 
envy  Mr.  COLLINS,  for,  whatever  the 
anxieties  incidental  to  such  labours,  it 
must  be  enormous  fun  to  set  out  to 
achieve  the  impossible,  as  he  has  done, 
and  to  win ;  to  bring,  for  example,  the 
river  Seine  in  full  flood  to  the  boards 
of  Drury  Lane.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  stage  spectacle  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  its  iinpressiveness  is  increased 
rather  than  impaired  by  the  forewarn- 
ing of  the  authors,  who  iu  their  stern 
logic  provide,  in  the  previous  scene,  the 
real  thunderstorm  (so  real  as  to  splash 
Mr.  GLOVER  and  his  merry  fiddlers) 
which  causes  the  river  to  burst  its 
banks.  Nor  do  we  think  less  of  this 
cataclysm  because  the  sole  purpose  of 
unloosing  it  was  to  drown  Mr.  GERALD 
LAWRENCE.  Nobody  else.  That  so  vast 
an  inundation  should  be  brought  about 
to  satisfy  poetical  justice  in  the  matter 
of  one  malefactor  is  surely  magnificent ; 
particularly  as  there  is -(to  all  appear- 
ances— such  is  Mr.  COLLINS'S  skill)  a 
sufficient  torrent  to  purge  London  of 
half  its  detrimental  population. 

What  fun,  again,  to  bring  a  slice  of 
Sheffield  to  Drury  Lane,  so  that  Mr. 
STANLEY  LOGAN,  whom  playgoers  have 
been  thinking  of  for  a  long  while  purely 
as  a  debonair  Lothario  with  a  leaning 
towards  manicure,  may  evolve  into  an 
inventor  in  overalls  with  so  perilous  a 
secret  that  only  his  own  hands  can 
wield  the  hammer  that  releases  a  molten 
tream  of  the  specially  toughened  metal 
which  alone  can  win  the  war! 

But  scenery  is  not  all,  and  it  would 


be  unfair  to  Mr.  PARKER  and  Mr.  SIMS 
to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it,  for  their 
story  has  its  own  momentum  and  is 
told  with  admirable  spirit,  and  now 
and  then  with  finer  shades  of  character- 
isation than  these  vast  productions 


FBACTIOUS  ALIENS  AT  THE 

FOUNDRY. 

Wenceslas  Kolar  .    Mr.  GEBALD  LAWRENCE. 
Lilian  Leeson  .     .    Miss  RHODA  SYMONS. 

demand,  but  for  the  presence  of  which 
they  are  the  better. 

And  the  play  has  been  cast  with  con- 
spicuous discretion.  Miss  SYBIL  THORN- 
DIKE'S  Shakspearean  training  (Humpty- 
Dumpty  would  call  it  her  "  Sliaksperi- 


CONJUGAL  "COMRADES." 
Frank  Beresford    .     Mr.  STANLEY  LOGAN. 
llara  Borstwick    .     Miss  SYBIL  THOUNDIKE. 


enco")  is  discernible  in  a  voice  of 
beautiful  mellowness  and  clarity,  and  in 
the  unhurried  grace  of  her  movements, 
which,  with  her  unaffected  sincerity, 
endear  her  to  the  house;  and  the 
authors, recognising  this  classic  quality, 
have  provided  a  little  Shakspearean 
echo,  in  her  analysis  of  the  perfect 
husband  in  Act  I.,  which  for  a  moment 
agreeably  emphasises  it. 

Mr.  STANLEY  LOGAN,  drawn  from  light 
comedy  to  play  a  Bayard  in  adversity 
whom  a  Samaritanese  impulse  has  in- 
volved in  bigamy,  acts  so  well  that 
he  compels  sympathy.  The  part  is 
both  long  and  difficult,  but  he  carries 
it  through  with  distinction,  not  unas- 
sisted by  an  excellent  ally  in  the  person 
of  a  good  and  versatile  tailor.  Mr. 
FREDERICK  Ross  as  the  steel-manu- 
facturer is  finely  vigorous  and  resonant, 
and,  though  some  days  have  passed, 
his  defiant  tones  still  ring  in  my  head. 
Mr.  GERALD  LAWHENCE  as  a  Ruthenian 
violinist  (and, we  all  suspected,  certainly 
a  cousin,  if  not  a  nearer  relation,  ol 
Svengali),  discourses  sweet  music  and 
insidious  subtle  wickedness  with  equal 
skill  and  earns  his  meed  of  hate  (with 
groans  and  hisses).  The  part  is  the 
most  theatrical  of  all,  but  also  the  most 
picturesque,  and  Mr.  LAWRENCE  serves 
the  authors  well.  Mr.  AUBHKY  FITZ- 
GERALD does  all  that  is  possible  as  a 
lovesick  boy  in  shackles  of  devotion  to 
a  Kitty  (Miss  DOROTHY  TETLEY)  who  is 
winsome  enough  to  make  every  inan 
wish  his  place  ;  but  he  has  not  been  toe  I 
generously  supplied  with  opportuni- 
ties. Lastly,  among  the  principals,  wi 
come  to  Mr.  HUGH  C.  BUCKLER,  whose 
impersonation  of  a  soldier  broken  by  8 
German  prison  is  painfully  convincing 

As  an  illustration  of  the  richness  o: 
the  cast,  I  may  say  that,  althouj,'! 
that  unctuous  comedian,  Miss  MAIO 
BROUGH,  is  among  its  forty  and  ode 
names,  she  certainly  has  not  more  thai 
six  sentences  to  speak.  Another  minoi 
part  that  stands  forth  is  that  of  th< 
manager  of  the  works,  whom  Mr.  CLIF 
FORD  SPURH  makes  a  very  real  figure 

There  are  also  a  score  or  so  of  anony 
mous  performers — they  are  groups 
under  "etc." — that  I  fancy  I  have  sew 
before  on  the  same  historic  hoards 
Everything  else  is  lavishly  new;  hu 
the  rats  that  scamper  across  the  stag' 
in  the  Paris  scene — did  I  or  did  I  no 
recognise  them  as  survivors  from  Dici 
Whittington' s  cat?  It  was  too  dark  fo 
certainty.  V. 

'•THE  CAMBERLEY  TRIAKGLE." 
Perhaps  the  Bacchanale,  execute' 
with  almost  ferocious  energy  by  a  con 
pie  of  half-naked  Russian  acrobats  (ol: 
memories  of  PAVLOVA  and  MORDKIN, 
was  not  the  best  preparation  for  th 
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quiet  humour  of  Mr.  A.  A.  MILNE'S 
little  sketch.  But  the  adaptability  of 
aColiseum  aurl;'  »;e  is  very  catholic,  and 
the  typically  UL.  ertive  qualities  of  The 
.•rli'i/  Trinn'jif  (which,  it  is  right 
to  warn  you,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Stall  College)  were  not  wasted  upon 
them.  It  offered  a  new  and  very  fresh 
variation  on  the  return  of  a  husband 
(hasty  war-wedding,  followed  by  four 
years  on  an  Eastern  front  without  leave) 
to  find  his  wife  in  train  to  elope  with 
Another.  Dispensing  with  all  the  more 
vulgar  developments  he  proposes  a  com- 
petition with  his  rival,  each  to  have  five 
minutes  by  himself  with  the  lady  for  the 
exercise  of  his  conversational  charms. 
The  terlium  quid,  being  allowed  first 
turn,  urges  her,  with  a  peevish  violence 
that  has  no  persuasion  in  it,  to  get  on 
her  hat  and  cloak  and  be  off  with  him 
before  his  time  is  up.  Pie  is  clearly  no 
gentleman  and  thoroughly  deserves  to 
lose.  The  husband  (an  obvious  con- 
queror from  the  moment  of  his  appear- 
ance) refuses  to  press  his  claims,  dis- 
misses the  vision  that  he  has  cherished 
in  solitude  all  these  years,  and  starts 
on  a  virgin  quest  to  win  his  wife's  affec- 
Itions  all  over  again.  He  attains  with 
i  minute  or  so  in  hand. 

Mr.  GODFREY  TEAULE  played  the  win- 
ning part  with  a  most  comfortable 
issurance,  but  was  not  very  well  sup- 
ported (if  that  is  the  right  word)  by  his 
•iviil,  who  made  it  rather  hard  for  us 
lo  visualise  the  fascination  which  he 
.coins  to  have  exerted  over  the  wife 
lefore  the  curtain  went  up.  This  in 
,urn  threw  a  painful  doubt  upon  her 
ense  of  values  and  made  us  wonder 
whether  the  victor's  prize  was  quite  as 
rood  a  thing  as  he  thought  it. 

A  very  attractive  sketch,  if  not  quite 
Ir.  MILNE  at  his  best.  But  then  The 
•  >mcs  Home  is  a  difficult  best  to 
jqual.  _________  O.  S. 

SIDE-SHOWS. 
(By  our  own  Secret  Historian.) 
'  Now  that  Mr.  LOVAT   FBASEB   has 
^'n  allowed  to  reveal  in  a  contem- 
irary  that  the  British  Expedition  to 
ussia    is    merely   a   continuation    of 
:r.    WINSTON   CHURCHILL'S    vendetta 
gainst  PETERS  and  his  Sydney  Street 
>lleaguos,  I  may  be  permitted  to  throw 
une  interesting  side-lights  on  a  few 
the  many  side-shows  in  which  the 
'lies  participated. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see 

n  advance  proof  of  the  papers  dealing 

ith  the  operations  in  Palestine  and 

aliia,  from    which    it    is   clear   that 

ii'il  ALLEN  BY  accepted  that  command 

Icly  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the 

i'l  in  a  popular  film,  hoping  thereby 

!  triumph  over  his  rival,  Mr.  CHAPLIN, 


Reveller  (returning  from  private  celebration  dinner).  "  MUST  HAVE   BBOUGUT  AWAY 

THE  WBONQ   UMBRELLA." 


of  whom  the  gallant  Field-Marshal  has 
for  some  time  been  secretly  jealous. 
*  *  * 

An  "  Arabian  Night  Entertainment " 
is  directly  responsible  for  yet  another 
theatre  of  the  War,  inasmuch  as  the 
Bagdad  Expedition  was  arranged  and 
equipped  by  Mr.  OSCAB  ASCHE  mainly 
to  supply  a  topical  interest  for  his  elab- 
orate plagiarism,  Chu  Chin  Chow. 

I  may  add  that  the  Stage  also  played 
an  important  part  in  the  despatch  of 
troops  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  this 
being  in  reality  the  outcome  of  a  recruit- 


ing campaign  designed  to  enlist  the 
services  of  young  men  who  were  tlock- 
ing  nightly  to  revues,  to  the  success  of 
which  the  "  back  to  the  Creation  "  fash- 
ions contributed  in  no  small  measure. 

*  *  * 

Lack  of  space  would  not  prevent 
my  discussing  the  true  genesis  of  the 
Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  and  the 
exodus  from  the  Dardanelles,  but  my 
tongue  is  tied  (in  my  cheek)  for  the 
moment,  the  copyright  of  those  de- 
servedly incredible  stories  having  been 
already  secured  by  a  contemporary. 
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"GOLD." 

A  District  Horse;  South  India. 
NOT  where  the  frenzied  punters  gamble 

On  or  against,  for  win  or  place ; 
Not  where  the  proud  and   pedigreed 

amble 

The  shaded  paddock  before  the  race  ; 
Not  in  the  charge's  rush  and  thunder, 
The  bugles  splitting  the  air  asunder 
(And  God  defend  us  from  slip  or  blunder 
With  the  troop  behind  and  the  foe  to 
face) ; 

Nor  yet  on   Nottingham's   meads  or 

Leicester's, 

Or  wheresoever  the  fox  is  run 
Where  fields  are  fast  and  fences  testers 
And  the  best  may  fall  ere  the  day  be 

done ; 

Nor  yet  on  Eanelagh's  shaven  levels, 
The  sun  ablaze  on  the  June-tide  revels, 
Where  men  and  ponies  are  turned  to 

devils 

Till  the  goal  be  scored  and  the  game 
be  won ; 

But  East  away  by  the  Bengal  breakers 

In  a  corner  of  earth  too  small  to  see, 

Where  the  ricefields  carpet  the  lowland 

acres 

And  the  coconut  palm  and  the  tama- 
rind tree; 
Where  the  sky  is  a  dome  of  blue-gold 

arches, 
And  the  noonday  sunshine  blinds  and 

parches 
And  you  must  have  a  horse  to  do  your 

marches, 

That  is  the  country  for  "  Gold  "  and 
me. 

I  no  DONOGHUE,  he  no  flier 
To  canter  home  with  the  Stakes  or 

Cup  ; 

Backer  or  tipster,  bookie  or  buyer, 
Following  us  would  have  bought  a 

pup; 

But  when  it  comes  to  getting  the  dis- 
tance 

Camp-to-camp  with  the  map's  assist- 
ance 

And  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
"  Gold  "  's  my  money — and  "  owner 
up." 

When    pi-dogs   chivvy   and  cowflies 

pester 

(A  million  cowflies  go  to  the  mile), 
When  aloe  and  cactus  prickle  and  fester, 
When  mud  is  viscous  and   man  is 

vile, 
When   bunds   are    slippery,    steep    or 

rotten, 
When  the  path  is  lost  and  the  track 

forgotten, 
Or   the  going  sand  or  the   soil  black 

cotton, 

Bring   on   your  racers   and   see  us 
smile. 


Duty  calls  to  appointed  stations, 

Those  appropriate,  we  've  been  told, 
And  humble    worth    and    a   perfect 

patience 

Score  to-day  as  they  did  of  old  ; 
This   tribute   then   to   a    friend    true- 
hearted, 

Gallant  and  game  as  ever  started, 
Perish  the  day  from  him  I  'm  parted, 
"Gold"  by   name,   and   by    nature 
gold.  - 

SEEING   A   FLAT. 

I  HAD  saved  the  House  Agent's  life 
at  a  critical  moment  in  Flanders  by 
recommending  him  to  the  Colonel  for 
a  Lewis  Gun  Course  at  Army  Head- 
quarters. We  were  therefore  firm 
friends  and  had  arranged  a  private  code. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  in  the  Agony  Column 
of  The  Times  "  Leonidas.  It  is  not  too 
late,  darling  Tibs,"  I  knew  that  he  had 
a  furnished  flat  to  let,  so  I  rushed  to 
the  nearest  telephone  ofiice  and  tried 
to  get  through  to  him.  After  running 
through  most  of  the  combinations, 
Exchange  hit  the  key  number  and  the 
Agent  spoke.  "Come  at  once,"  he 
said,  "  and  come  in  disguise,  or  you  will 
probably  be  mobbed.  Dress  up,  if  you 
can,  as  a  plumber." 

I  bought  a  basket  of  plums,  put  on 
my  oldest  suit  and  boarded  a  motor-bus 
that  appeared  from  its  placard  to  have 
its  heart  set  on  the  hills.  After  an 
hour's  climb  I  got  off  and  continued 
the  ascent  on  foot.  A  large  and  fero- 
cious-looking crowd  of  men  and  women 
were  beleaguering  the  door  of  the 
Agent's  office.  I  beckoned  to  a  small 
boy,  offered  him  sixpence  and  told  him 
to  climb  over  the  back  garden  wull  and 
deliver  a  message.  "  Tell  Mr.  Wil  - 
liams,"  I  said,  "  that  one  waits  without 
who  wishes  to  have  a  word  with  him. 
Can  you  repeat  that  ?  " 

I  was  glad  that  I  had  put  him  to  this 
test,  as  it  appeared  that  he  pronounced 
all  his  w's  as  v's,  and  I  therefore  en- 
gaged another. 

He  reappeared  in  twenty  minutes 
with  an  order  to  view  No.  369,  Senna- 
cherib Mansions. 

I  scaled  some  more  peaks  and  found 
at  last  a  peculiar-shaped  cromlech  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  mountain- 
top.  By  an  extraordinary  coincidence 
a  precisely  similar  excrescence  entitled 
Nebuchadnezzar  Mansions  had  reared 
itself  on  the  right-hand  side.  I  did  not 
honestly  admire  the  architectural  style 
of  the  buildings.  It  was  doubtful  indeed 
whether  it  could  be  called  a  style  at  all. 
In  front  of  each  block  there  ran  a  long 
row  of  part-worn  evergreen  shrubs.  I 
ran  after  them  until  I  reached  the  thirty- 
sixth  entrance  and  climbed  five  flights 
of  stairs.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  when 
the  door  opened  put  my  foot  in  it. 


"  I  have  come  to  see  your  flat,"  I 
shouted,  working  my  way  in  and  waving 
the  order  to  view  in  t)- 1  tenant's  face." 

"  Certainly,"  he  sf1,  e<;s  we  crouched 
together  in  the  entrance-shaft.  "  I  ex- 
pect you  would  like  to  see  the  reception 
cupboards  first." 

"  I  want  to  see  the  one  you  dine  in," 
1  said.  "  I  have  rather  a  long  swing 
with  my  spoon."  He  showed  me  a 
small  alcovo,  in  which  one  had  to  adopt 
a  sitting  attitude  in  order  to  get  one's 
knees  under  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
so  dodge  the  door,  which  opened  in- 
wards. The  drawing  recess  had  two 
of  those  largo  circular  tufi'et-shaped 
cushions  in  it,  and  seemed  over-fur- 
nished when  we  had  both  got  inside, 

"  I  expect  you  don't  have  very  large 
house  parties,  do  you?"  I  asked. 

He  confessed  that  he  did  not,  anil 
took  me  on  to  see  the  bedrooms.  He 
explained  rather  apologetically  that  the 
flat  had  not  been  designed  for  a  very 
long  man,  but  that,  by  knocking  a 
square  hole  in  the  plaster  and  fitting 
a  wooden  box  in  it,  he  was  enabled  to 
lie  down.  This  was  really  an  advan- 
tage, since  the  box  could  be  reversed 
during  the  daytime,  thus  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  size  of  the  drawing- 
room  next  door. 

"I  will  now  let  you  see  the  bath- 
room," he  went  on.  "  It  has  a  geyser." 

"  I  have  an  order  to  geyse,"  I  re- 
minded him  proudly,  and  we  peeped  in 
together.  The  bath  had  been  built  for 
depth  rather  than  for  length,  and  when 
you  used  it,  ho  explained,  you  took  up 
the  "  knees  bond  "  position  and  dodged 
the  spout  of  the  geyser.  The  whole 
flat  indeed  was  admirably  adapted  for 
the  practice  of  I'.T.  exercises,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "arms  upward  stretch  " 
movement,  which  gave  one  a  nasty  rap 
across  the  knuckles  when  one  hit  the 
ceiling.  I  examined  a  few  cracks  in 
the  walls  and  some  clamp  patches  where 
the  rain  was  coming  through,  left  my 
basket  of  plums  to  refresh  the  tenant  ami 
went  back  to  the  House  Agent's  ollur. 

"  Are  there  really  many  people  who 
want  that  flat?"  I  asked  him,  when 
I  had  worked  iuy  way  through  the 
scrimmage. 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  replied,  waving 
his  hand  towards  the  heated  throng. 

"  In  spite  of  the  price?  " 

"A  mere  nothing." 

"  And  the  size  of  the  thing  '.'  " 

"Oh,  you'll  soon  get  used  to  that," 
he  said  cheerfully.  "  Are  you  going  to 
take  it  or  not?  " 

"  No,  I  won't  take  it,  Williams,"  I 
answered,  backing  towards  the  door. 
"Have  it  sent  round  to  my  rooms  t'oi1 
me,  will  you— with  a  couple  of  lett  i ; 

And  I  scrambled  down  the  slope  ami 
returned  to  London.  EVOE. 
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Mother.  "Hoo  DID  YE  EAKN  THK  TJIKII'PENCK,  ANGUS?"  Boy.  "A  I.ADY  UIE'D  IT  ME  FOB  CAHUYIM'  UEB  BAAG." 

Father.  "\VEEL,  HKKE'S  ANITHKB  PENHY.    Go  ALONG  AN'  GET  YEB  HAIR  CUT,  THKRK 's  A  QUID  LADDIE." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
WHKN  the  pleasant  parts  of  a  novel  are  so  attractively 
pictured   that  you  find   yourself  indulging  an  active  and 

-onal  regret  for  the  glooms  that  must  overshadow  it, 
1  conceive  the  author  already  to  have  scored  a  notahle  suc- 

.     This  certainly  was   my  own  feeling  at  the  end   of 

'•l'.:tpter  seven  of  A  Man  and  his  Lesson  (HUTCHLNSON),  when 

Mr.  W.  I!.  MAXWELI:  had  been  telling,  in  his  best  manner, 

about   the   jolly   Sunday   parties   given   by   Bryan    Vaile, 

•ssful  dramatist  and  husband,  at  his  happy  home  in 

••rit's  P.nk.  I  almost  detested  the  uninvited  arrival  of 
the  dazxling  Dui-lfss  <\f  MiJdlesborough,  between  whom  and 

in  i  here  had  once  heen  a  romance,  which,  from  selfish 
caprice,  she  liad  determined  to  revive.  Of  course  the  result  of 
her  excursion  to  Hogtnt's  Park  was  simple  ruin,  first  for  the 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon,  disorganised  by  so  conspicuous 

:ost;  second,  for  the  whole  fabric  of  Bryan's  domestic  life. 

Imps  from  here  you  find  him  too  easy  a  victim.  But 
the  skill  of  Mr.  MAXWKLL'S  art  is  to  suggest  so  vividly  the 

ipeiling  charm  of  the  lady  that  while  disapproving  you 
comprehend.  Also,  of  course,  the  conflict  between  Hecti- 

•  ,  even  iu  Regent's  Park  (with  Sunday  suppers  and  a  suf- 

nt  income),  and  Romance,  backed  by  the  stately  homes 
•jl  England  (about  which,  as  ever,  Mr.  MAXWKLL  lets 
bimself  go  very  cheerfully),  was  hardly  a  level  one.  I 
won't  toll  you  which  wins,  uor  how ;  sufficient  that  the 
:ourse  of  the  conflict  provides  a  story  filled  with  brilliant 
•olour  which  will  hold  your  attention  to  the  last  pago. 


After  that,  perhaps,  you  may  begin,  a  little  ungratefully,  to 
wonder :  Is  A  Man  and  His  Lesson  a  work  of  genius,  or  a 
seven- shilling  shocker  written  by  an  artist?  I  give  it  up. 
But  of  its  qualities  as  a  well-told  tale  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt  whatever. 

1  take  it  that  Mr.  H.  B.  MARHIOTT  WATSON  has  called 
his  collection  of  short  stories  Aftermath  (CHAPMAN  AND 
HALL),  as  an  acknowledgment  that  this  iield  has  already 
been  reaped  once  by  the  magazines,  which  was  both  honest 
of  him  and  (if  I  may  say  so  without  offence)  superfluous. 
Never  did  any  tales  reflect  more  unmistakably  that  world 
of  condensed  violence  of  which  we  may  obtain  glimpses  at 
sixpence,  ninepence  or  a  shilling  per  month.  Mr.  WATSON 
might  have,  but  hasn't,  divided  his  crop  into  two  contrasting 
sheaves,  the  grave  and  gay.  Personally  speaking,  1  own  to 
preferring  the  former.  Melodrama,  with  an  infusion  of 
bogey,  is,  I  think,  the  mixture  that  he  handles  best ;  and 
nowhere  are  these  more  cunningly  blended  than  in  "Over 
the  Wire,"  an  admirable  example  of  much  sensation  in  a 
little  room.  The  clairvoyant  at  one  end  of  the  telephone  sees 
the  murder  of  his  friend  at  the  other.  "  '  Marley ! '  he  called 
agitatedly,  '  there  is  a  man — the  man  behind  you.  Look 
out !  My  God.'  "  That's  the  stuff  to — I  mean,  few  readers 
will  remain  unmoved  by  the  thrill  of  such  a  situation.  Not 
all  the  stories  are  on  this  level ;  in  two  at  least  credibility  is 
strained  considerably  beyond  breaking  point — so  much  so 
indeed  that  one  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  author  of  careless- 
ness. Also,  though  the  collection  includes  some  mildly 
amusing  episodes,  I  found  that,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  WATSON 
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could  lift  my  hair  more  surely  than  he  could  shake  my 
shoulders.  Individual  taste  will  determine  this  as  a 
compliment  or  the  reverse. 


.1  EL  CHIP 

•TAILOrV[V|ADE 
COSTUME 
IN  ALL  THE 
fNlEWEST 


I  should  call  The  Gods  Decide  (METHUEN)  a  tale  of  which 
the  setting  was  worth  considerahly  more  than  the  story. 
Mr.  BICHAKD  BAGOT,  I  am  very  willing  to  believe,  knows 
his  Italy  at  first  hand.     He  lias  given  us  here  some  highly 
interesting   disclosures   of   the   extent   to    which,    at    the 
time  of   the  Italian  declaration   of  war,  the  country  was 
systematically  undermined  by  agents  of  the  Central  Powers, 
who  sought  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  neutrality  and 
afterwards    to   destroy   national    confidence    and    pitriot- 
ism.     To  read  Mr.  BAGOT'S  pages  of  fact  is  to  understand 
only  too  clearly  the  tragedies  that  followed.     I  only  wish  I 
could  call  his  pages  of  fie 
tion  equally  absorbing,  or 
anything   like   it.      I  fear 
however,  that   the   plot   ol 
The  Gods  Decide  is  neither 
specially   inspired  nor  ori 
ginal.      At    this    date   the 
countenance     of     our     old 
enemy,  the  signaller  to  sub- 
marines, has  become  (how 
shall  I  put  it?)  perceptibly 
dusty.     Nor  was  I  ever  in 
any  aching  doubt  that  the 
hero,  married  to  a  pro-Ger- 
man neurotic,  would  attain 
his  freedom  in  time  to  em- 
brace   the    heroine    legiti- 
mately on  the  final  page. 
Indeed  my  chief  feeling  was 
that,  in  considering  this  an 
affair  for   the    decision    of 
the  gods,  Mr.  BAGOT  bad 
underrated   his  own   influ- 
ence.     Still,    it    gave    the 
characters     something     to 
talk  about,  an  opportunity 
of    which     they    certainly 
took    the    fullest    possible 
advantage.     One   criticism 
more — could   not   Mr.  BA- 
GOT'S  people,  and  for  that 
matter   their   creator  also, 
decide  once  for  all  between 
;he    English    and    Italian 
;ongues,   and    act    accord- 
ngly  ?   Their  present  habit 
of  combining  the  two  not 
only  destroys   entirely  the 


THE  I 
tSlWRT  READY-TO-WEAR 


SNUBBED. 

SOCIAL  DBAMA   IN   ADJACENT  ADVERTISEMENT   COLUMNS 


effect  that  it  is  meant  to  create,  but  makes  for  the  reader 
such  rough  going  as  is  apt  to  result  in  some  justified 
)ewilderment  and  irritation. 


It  13  all  to  the  good  that  Mr.  EDMUND  CANDLER  ap- 
proached the  task  of  writing  The  Sepoy  (MURRAY)  with  a 
clear  appreciation  of  its  difficulties.  "  One  must,"  he  says 
L  his  preface,  ••  be  a  regimental  officer  to  understand  the 
jsepoy,  and  then  as  a  rule  one  only  knows  the  particular 
type  one  commands  ...  and  one  must  always  bear  in  mind 
j  every  company  officer  who  is  worth  his  salt  is  per- 
loaded  that  there  are  no  men  like  his  own."  Mr.  CANDLER 

it  in  Mesopotamia  the  sixteen  types  of  sepoy  described 
here,  and  he  lias  submitted  what  he  has  written  to  officers 
thoroughly  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  its  accuracy. 

^result  is  a  hook  extraordinarily  informing  and  human 


Mr.  CANDLER  might  have  collected  his  information  with  an 
industry  beyond  reproach,  but  if  he  had  not  possessed  an 
innate  sympathy  with  the  sepoy  his  time  would  have  been 
sadly  wasted.  More  than  once  he  compares  the  spirit 
existing  in  a  native  regiment  with  that  of  an  English 
public-school,  and  even  the  most  truculent  critics  of  our 
public-schools  admit  (if  reluctantly)  that  their  spirit  is 
not  without  merit.  Not  only  has  Mr.  CANDLER  given 
us  an  opportunity  to  realise  what  our  Indian  soldiers  did 
for  the  Empire  in  the  War,  but  he  also  writes  of  them 
with  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  an  almost  wistful 
appreciation.  Altogether  a  book  which  I  should  indeed 
have  been  sorry  to  miss. 

Mr.  J.  S.  FLETCHER,  in  The  Valley  of  Headstrong  Men 

(HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON), 
offers  us  a  tale  of  un- 
likely and  exciting  incident, 
a  sort  of  epic  of  Yorkshire 
obstinacy  and  love  of  brass. 
The  hero,  Oliver  Carsdale, 
who  began  life  as  a  gar- 
dener's boy  at  Eyvedale 
Abbey,  and  had  left  the  soil 
for  the  mills,  is  obsessed  hy 
the  ambition  to  buy  the 
place  and  end  his  days  its 
master.  It  was  odd,  then, 
that  lie  took  no  effective 
steps  to  do  so,  but  let  it  he 
snapped  up  under  his  nose 
by  a  rival  manufacturer, 
"  who  couldn't  put  down  as 
many  pence  as  ho  could  put 
down  pounds."  Our  Oliver 
had  a  nasty  temper,  and 
when  he  heard  this  news 
his  "  hand  that  carried  a 
neatly  roiled  umbrella  con- 
tracted round  its  handle  so 
fiercely  that  the  ivory  and 
silver  cracked  audibly,"  and 
its  owner  proceeded  to  the 
club  and  there  delivered 
himself  of  sentiments  con- 
cerning his  rival  which  in 
any  other  environment 
would  surely  have  led  to 
embittered  libel  actions  if 
not  personal  violence.  But 
she  headstrong  men  who 
oregathered  there  seemed 
;o  take  it  as  all  in  the  day's 
Eventually  the  old  manufacturer  is  lead  into  a  better 


work. 


frame  of  mind,  even  to  the  point  of  refusing  a  peerage,  the 
road  to  which  lie  had  patiently  paved  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  brass.  Something  like  a  conversion  ! 

The  Perils  of  Peace-Time. 

"  He  enlisted  in  June,  1918,  and  sailed  for  France  in  February,  1919. 
He  has  had  many  experiences  and  risks,  but  iu  spite  of  all  has  come 
through  unscathed." — 1'rorincial  Payer. 


"La  Conseil  supreme  interallied  a  designc  sir  George  Clark,  haut 
fonctionnaire  du  Forcing  Office,  pour  aller  a  Bucarest  presenter  au 
gouvernement  roumairi  le  point  de  vue  des  puissances  alliues  et 
associees." — "  Le  Suisse"  (Geneva). 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  this  compliment  paid 
to  our  Foreign  OfHce.  We  hope  the  young  seedlings  will 
come  on  nicely. 
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MB.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  is  reported 

to  have  appeared  in  Downing  Street 

driving  a  l('ord  car.     It  is  felt  that  a 

i  from  the  POET  LAUREATE  cannot 

long  1)0  delayed.    ...  ^. 

The  Sunday  Times  says  that  Lord 
UoTiiKiiMKHK  will  in  all  likelihood  re- 
turn to  ollico  as  War  Minister.  A  wire 
to  Mult  effect  is  said  to  be  on  its  way 
to  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORCJE. 


devoto    themselves    to    raising    prize 
babies    are    subordinating    public    to 

private  interests.  ...  * 

"  * 

For  biting  the  mayor  of  the  town  a 
Stalybridge  dog  has  been  ordered  to  be 
destroyed.  The  owner  of  the  dog  still 
maintains  that  the  mayor  began  it. 

"  What  is  a  new-laid  egg  ?  "  asks  the 
journalistic  world.  As  a  rule,  it  isn't. 

*  * 
* 

•"The   purchaser   of   an   egg   which 


Four     men     have     been 
-,-itcd    in   Tipperary    on 
the  charge  of  murdering  a 
policeman.    The  date  of  the 
acquittal  by  jury  has   not 
yet  boon  lixed. 
*...* 

"  Squirrel  is  to  be  a 
popular  fur  in  Paris  this 
winter,"  says  a  leading  fur- 
rier. We  also  understand 
that,  as  soon  as  transport  is 
available,  Germany  will  be 
iing  us  a  nice  lot  of 
^kunks.  -i;  % 

The  new  comet  discover- 
ed by  Professor  METCALF 
should  l>e  a  great  success. 
Tin:  Ihiily  Mail  is  taking 
it  up  and  a  good  reception 

is  assured.  ,,.  ... 
*' 

"  Considerable  disappoint- 
ment is  being  felt,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "over  the 
fact  that  the  Profiteering 
Act  does  not  apply  to 
laundries."  This  tender- 
ness on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  not  confined, 
.  it  appears,  to  those  who 
wash  our  dirty  linen  in  pub- 
lic. *  * 


Chichester  is  to  have  a  pack  of  sub- 
scription harriers.  Other  localities  will 
have  to  rub  along  with  their  Pro- 
fiteering Committees. 

*  •'.'• 

America  is  said  to  bo  building  two 
liners  of  over  a  thousand  feet  each  for 
the  fish  trade.  Anglers  will  note  that 
when  complete  they  will  take  fish  of 
any  length  up  to  the  full  limit  of 
smoke-room  conversation. 

:;:     * 
* 

A  duel  has  taken  place  between  the 
Mayor  of  Bayonne  and  the 
President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Shots  were 
exchanged  and  then  tea  was 
served,  thus  bringing  to  a 
close  a  very  enjoyable  after- 


"The  father  of  a  boy 
who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  false  fire  alarms  told  the 
Liverpool  police  magistrates  that  his 
son  had  an  over-active  brain.  The 
magistrates  however  took  the  view  that 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  child's  emotions 
that  wanted  stimulating. 

"  There  is  little  hope  of  wall-papers 
coining  down,"  says  a  well-known  sub- 
urban builder  and  decorator.  This  is 
only  because  people  will  keep  on  lean- 
ing against  the  wall. 

*  |  :'.: 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  refused 
to  pay  five  pounds  towards  the  cost  of 
Brentford's  Baby  Show.  With  the 
future  of  the  race  trembling  in  the 
balance  it  is  felt  that  parents  who 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN. 

Horrible  Vision  of  the  Near  Future. 
English  Lady.  "THEY  SAY  HE'S  A  MILLIONAIBK." 
American  Visitor.  "YES,  BUT  ONLY  POUNDS — NOT  DOLLAIIS. 


noon. 


V 


turns  out  to  be  bad  is  legally  entitled," 
says  the  FOOD-CONTROLLER,  "  toa  return 
of  the  purchase  money  and  damages." 
This  is  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
usual  proceedings  "in  ouster"  against 
the  egg.  3  „, 

"  I  told  the  British  authorities,"  says 
Mr.  TREBITSCH  LINCOLN,  "that  1  would 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  working 
against  England."  It  looks  as  if  Mr. 
SMILLIE  isn't  going  to  have  a  walk-over. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Clerken- 
well  magistrate  a  defendant  replied,  "  I 
know  nothing,  and  what  is  more  I  don't 
intend  to."  Why  this  man  isn't  a 
Government  official  is  a  mystery. 


A  dairyman  advertising 
for  a  flat  offers  to  supply 
the  landlord  with  milk  each 
day.  We  presume, of  course, 
that  the  landlord  would 
have  to  pay  the  difference 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

••':•        * 

A  burglar  told  the  West 
London  magistrates  that 
his  downfall  was  due  to  in- 
creased railway  fares  affect- 
ing bis  trade.  It  is  not 
thought  likely,  however, 
that  a  reduction  can  be 
made  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  travelling  burglars. 

-.'  '-,. 
* 

There  is  a  deficiency  of 
£4,256  on  Bath  Corporation 
Electricity  Works.  It  is 
said  that  even  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  have  done 
better.  ...  ,,, 

"  Surely,"  a  publisher  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "nov- 
elists only  write  for  them- 
selves." This  of  course,  if 

true,  explains  a  great  deal. 

*  * 

An  American  farmer,  arrested  for 
having  murdered  bis  daughter  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  declared  that  be  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  Pressed  for  his 
view  of  the  case,  a  leading  Irish  mur- 
derer states  that  after  a  short  course  of 
memory-training  he  has  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recalling  the  most  trifling 
murders  committed  by  him. 

*  _  * 

A  demobilised  officer  advertises  in 
a  daily  paper  that  he  is  prepared  to 
write  "  amusing  letters "  to  anyone 
for  five  guineas  per  three  months. 
This  is  considerably  below  the  War 
Office  scale  of  remuneration  for  similar 
services. 
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THE    PRESERVATION    OF    HUMOUR. 

fit  is  reported  that  at  a  meeting  at  St.  Andrews  the  Rules  of  Golf 
Committee^stated  that  they  had  no  intention  of  doing  away  with 
"  the  fun  which  the  stymie  provided."] 

MANY  the  changes,  hard  and  cruel, 

Arising  from  the  recent  War: 
Butter  is  tight  and  so  is  fuel, 

Post-bellum  trousers  cost  us  more ; 
But  none  may  alter  by  a  jot 
The  games  that  made  us  you  know  what. 

Grocers  have  lost  their  grace  of  manner 
And  flappers  half  their  length  of  skirt; 

Under  the  red  of  Freedom's  banner 
Your  demagogues  grow  loud  and  pert : 

But  through  all  change  from  good  to  ill 

Thank  God  we  keep  our  stymie  still. 

Lately  there  ran  an  ugly  rumour    . 

That  left  tne  for  the  time  unmanned- 
Hinting  that  this  true  source  of  humour 

Might  very  possibly  be  banned; 
Its  jocund  days,  they  said,  were  done, 
This  Royal  and  Ancient  fount  of  fun. 

Bunkers  are  good  to  cure  depression  ; 

So  is  a  slice  that  finds  the  whin; 
A  lake  that  drowns  a  long  procession 

Of  new-laid  globes  will  make  you  grin  : 
But,  oh,  the  other  fellow's  ball 
Dead  in  your  line  is  best  of  all. 

How  often,  being  laid  a  stymie 
That  fairly  blocked  my  winning  stroke, 

I  've  said  to  my  opponent,  "  Blimey, 
This  is  indeed  a  topping  joke; 

This"  (as  I  wept  hot  tears  of  joy) 

"Is  good  enough  for  Punch,  my  boy." 

Happily  Scotland  now  as  ever 

Stands  where  she  did  in  point  of  mirth  ; 

Her  sense  of  humour,  failing  never, 
Can  see  the  finest  jest  on  earth ; 

Though  empires  fall,  she  will  not  let 

Our  stymie  perish.     "Scotland  yet!"         0.  S. 


THE    BALLYBUN    SOVIET. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING. 

UNANIMOUSLY  resolved  that  a  branch  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
Soviet  be  solemnly  inaugurated  at  Ballybun  ;  that  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Sinn  Fein  Ballybun  Soviet  be  held  at  Finnerty's 
after  closing  time ;  that  Mr.  Lucas  Finnerty,  Licensed 
Victualler  and  J.P.,  be  elected  Grand  Perpetual  President, 
with  power  to  eject  unsuitable  members. 

Mr.  Finnerty,  L.V.  and  J.P.,  then  returned  to  the  room 
along  with  Dennis  O'Riordan  through  the  broken  window, 
and,  after  thanking  the  assembly  for  the  honour  done  him, 
said  that  the  expression  "one-legged  viper"  had  no  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  O'Riovdan's  qualities  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  O'Riordan  had  forsooth  settled  his  account  at  the  bar, 
and  henceforth  he  would  be  proud  to  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  Mr.  O'Riordan,  steering  the  same  ship  of  Ireland's 
Independence  to  the  same  goal. 

Mr.  O'Riordan,  speaking  with  great  emotion  and  a  cut 
lip,  said  that  as  the  last  descendant  of  the  Seven  Kings  ol 
Kildare  he  accepted  the  olive-branch  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  had  been  offered.  He  admitted  having  used  the  expres- 
sion, "  degenerate  cattle-thief  masquerading  as  publican," 
but  that  when  doing  so  he  was  not  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Fin- 


nerty as  a  public  man,  though  he  still  maintained  that  he 
was  right  in  objecting  to  pay  for  nine  glasses  of  ginger-ale, 
a  liquid  with  which  he  was  wholly  unacquainted. 

Unanimously  resolved  by  a  large  majority  that  sympathy 
be  expressed  with  our  gallant  allies,  the  Germans,  Turks, 
Bulgarians  and  Bolshevists,  in  their  struggle  against  the 
hated  English  tyrant,  and  that  Mr.  TEOTSKY  he  elected  ex- 
officio  President  of  the  Ballybun  branch. 

Mr.  Cathal  Ua  Chavasseagha  protested  against  the  use 
of  purely  Saxon  expressions  like  "ex-officio."  He  moved 
that  it  be  deleted  from  the  minutes.  He  knew  an  Irish 
word  which  would  meet  the  situation,  but  it  had  just 
slipped  him.  It  was,  anyhow,  a  tastier  word,  and  he 
moved  that  it  be  substituted.— Agreed. 

Proposed  by  Seamus  O'Brien  (Peter)  and  seconded  by 
Peter  O'Brien  (Seamus),  that  all  other  distinguished  and 
representative  Irishmen  bo  elected  honorary  Presidents. 
(Mr.  Ua  Chavasseagha  here  explained  that  "  honorary  "  was 
the  word  which  had  slipped  him). — Agreed. 

Mr.  Ulick  Dermott  McMurteagh  proposed  that  the 
World's  Peace  Conferences  be  held  in  Ballybun,  instead 
of  Geneva.  Geneva  was  a  hard  place  to  reach  by  boat, 
and  most  people  mixed  it  up  with  Genoa.  No  place,  he 
would  venture  to  remark,  was  so  full  of -amity  and  con- 
ciliation as  Ballybun,  and  their  genial  host,  ho  opined, 
would  continue  to  lend  them  his  sumptuous  Assembly  Hall. 

Mr.  Murphy  (Ballybrickeen)  interposed.  He  said  he 
was  as  full  of  amity  as  any  other  body,  but  he  objected 
to  this  constant  ramming  of  Ballybun  down  their  throats. 
His  cousin  had  a  finer  assembly  hall  than  had  Finnerty, 
and  he  forsooth  would  not  sell  the  liberties  of  Bally- 
brickeen for  Finnerty's  messy  porridge. 

Mr.  Finnorty  having  suitably  replied,  they  were  separated 
with  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Flaherty  MoMorrow  proposed  that  President  WILSON 
bo  instructed  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  Irish  farmer. 
A  visitor  from  Ennis  said 'that,  although  he  was  only  a 
visitor,  he  could  not  help  remarking,  sotto  voce  as  it  were, 
that  fanners  were  the  greatest  robbers  in  creation.  If 
justice  were  done  to  the  Irish  farmer  the  price  of  hemp 
would  go  up  along  with  him. 

There  was  then  an  interval  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  police  having  restored  order  and  friendly  relations,  the 
visitor  from  Ennis  was  removed  to  the  infirmary. 

The  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings  by  thanking  the 
meeting  for  the  general  good  feeling  that  had  prevailed. 
He  said  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  be  fixed  on  the 
Sinn  Fein  Soviet  of  Ballybun.  He  proposed  that  a  sub- 
scription should  be  taken  for  the  broken  tumblers,  and  that 
they  should  agree  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  bury  the 
pipe  of  peace  harmoniously. — Agreed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

"The  reduced  fee  (£2  2s.)  for  the  cremation  of  the  remains  of 
Liverpool  citizens  is  to  be  prolonged  experimentally  for  another  year." 

liirerpotii 

"To  balance  the  high  cost  of  living  the   Parks  and  Cemeteries 
Committee  of  Dundee  Town  Council  yesterday  agreed  to  make  the 
cost  of  burial  a  little  more  expensive." — Dundee  Advertiser. 
Many  thrifty  Dundonians,  we  understand,  are  preparing 
to  migrate  to  Liverpool. 

"  A  joint  conference   of   16   Pood   Control  Committee*  was  held 
yesterday,  to  consider  the  winter  milk  prices.     The  farmers'  repre- 
sentatives said  they  were  prepared  to  accept  iOd.  per  quart  for  tt 
whole  period  from  October  to  April.     The  conference  subsequently 
decided  to    recommend    the   respective  committees    represented  I 
suggest  that  the  Divisional  Commissioner  fix  the  price  at  10s.  per 
quart  for  the  whole  seven  months."— Lancashire  Paper. 
Some  profiteers  are  born  and  some  self-made,  but  the  poor 
farmer  seems  to  have  had  profiteering  thrust  upon  him. 
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THE    NEW   AJAX. 

VOICE  OF  DAILY  HEBALD  (witliout).  "  'NOTHER   LIGHTNING   STRIKE !  " 

JOHN  BULL  (fed-up  with  lightning  strikes).  "  WELL,    I    DEFY    IT."    (Yaums  and  resumes  his  work). 
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Infuriated  Scoi  (whose  partner  has  lost  the  match  with  the  slwrtest  of  putts).  "  WOBBKDS  FAIL  ME  ! ' 
Partner.  "  DEAB,  DEAR  I     WHAT  A  PITY  YOU  DIDN'T  BEING  YOUB  BAGPIPES  ! " 


A    BYE    DAY. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  SEASON. 

FOLLOWING  custom  immemorial,  the 
last  match  of  the  Porthollow  season 
is  played  against  the  Visitors.  It  is 
always  played  during  a  full  September 
gale  and  the  visitors  are  always  un- 
successful. 

Tliis  year  Archibald  was  entrusted 
with  the  captaincy  of  the  Visitors' 
eleven. 

"  You  "11  play,  of  course  ?  "  he  said  to 
me  on  one  bright  morning  in  the  Cove. 
It  seemed  a  long  way  from  cricket  clown 
there,  with  both  hands  full  of  pilchard 
bait,  and  the  bay  stiff  with  mackerel 
simply  asking  for  it,  but  I  said,  "  Yes," 
and  again,  on  the  following  morning, 
"  No."  This  vacillation  was  the  out- 
come of  an  evening  spent  in  watching 
the  village  fast  bowler,  intensely  virile 
after  four  years  of  sea-warfare,  exe- 
cuting his  companions  at  the  net.  But 
Archibald  promised  to  put  me  in  seventh 
wicket,  by  which  time  the  terror  might 
be  getting  tired. 

I  didn't  know  then  that  he  had 
already  made  similar  promises  to  all 
those  who  had  witnessed,  and  con- 
sidered the  results  of,  the  village 
bowling. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  date 
of  this  match  is  fluid  until  the  very 
day.  It  does  not  really  matter,  as  the 


combined  teams  are  always  on  the  spot 
and  fishing  amicably  together  until  the 
sea  becomes  too  rough  to  fish.  When 
that  occurs  it  is  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  day  of  civil  strife  has  arrived. 
It  will  now  be  understood  why  the 
game  is  generally  played  in  a  full  gale. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September 
the  weather  began  to  favour  the  match. 

"  Dauged  owd  lobster  jumped  clean 
out-a  pot.  She  be  gwine  to  blow 
t'morrow,"  said  Samuel  Ponder,  who 
never  errs  in  such  matters. 

So  on  the  morrow  we  hauled  forth 
clean  white  trousers,  scraped  the  bait 
from  our  sweaters  and  breathed  de- 
fiance at  the  foe. 

"Two  Eepton  and  one  Winchester 
eleven,  two  old  county  men,  ourselves 
and  four  unknown  quantities,"  Archi- 
bald chanted  in  my  ear  as  he  surveyed 
his  company;  "the  wicket's  a  trifle 
rocky  and  the  outfield  's  rather  moun- 
tainous, but  I  think  we  ought  to  pull  it 
off  this  time." 

The  Visitors  won  the  toss  and  the 
two  Eepton  men  opened  the  innings. 
The  ex-naval  rating,  bowling  from  the 
life-boat  end,  was  entrusted  with  the 
first  over.  His  opening  ball,  well  on 
the  leg  -  side,  came  in  and  took  the 
batsman  over  the  liver  ;  the  second  ball 
got  up  over  the  wicket-keeper's  head, 
curvetted  past  long-stop,  and  was  even- 
tually fielded  by  cover-long-stop,  who 


sat  on  it  within  a  yard  of  the  boundary. 
The  third  ball  pitched  a  yard  outside 
the  wicket,  failed  to  rise  at  all  and  hit 
the  base  of  the  leg-stump. 

The  batsman  returned  to  the  pavilion 
with  every  appearance  of  relief. 

"  This  is  like  TOM  RICHARDSON  and 
D.  W.  CARR  rolled  into  one,"  I  mur- 
mured. 

"  They  do  seem  to  get  about  a  bit," 
remarked  Archibald. 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  our  innings.  It  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  painful  and  demoralising 
spectacle.  When  I  went  in  fifth  wicket 
the  Navy  was  not  showing  any  sign  of 
ennui  and  the  long-stops  were  still  per- 
forming prodigies.  The  first  hall  I 
received  broke  five  different  ways  and 
yet  was  unable  to  elude  them.  The 
second  ball,  being  straighter,  did  not 
reach  the  radius  of  their  activity. 

Eventually  we  were  all  out  for  4 
and  if  the  smallness  of  the  score  is  to- 
l>e   deplored    it  must   be  remembered 
that  the  agility  of  the  long-stops  was 
amazing.     There  were  only  18  byes. 

Though  our  position  could  not  be 
described  as  a  strong  one,  we  took  fclie 
field  in  no  despondent  frame  of  mind. 
After  all,  we  had  some  bowling  which 
was  not  altogether  to  be  despised. 

Archibald  placed  his  men  in  the  most 
approved  fashion  and  the  wicket-keeper 
— who  in  his  day  had  done  good  things 
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mi  many  famous  grounds — gave  his 
Cloves  a  final  pull,  patted  his  pads  and 
Stood  ready  to  take  the  first  ball.  He 
knew  his  bowler  of  old — fast  medium, 
pitching  on  the  leg-stump,  swinging 
with  liis  arm  and  clipping  the  off  b;iil. 
Even  tiling,  length,  pace  and  pitch,  was 
all  that  it  should  or  could  have  been, 
but  no  one,  except  perhaps  the  batsman, 
I  was  prepared  to  see  the  ball  break  two 
yards  to  leg. 

"  I  can't  insult  him  with  a  long-stop," 
Archibald  whispered  to  me  in  the  slips, 
••  but  I  think  we  must  have  a  very  fine 

tog." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  over  third 
man  was  also  very  fine,  shaking  hands, 
in  fact,  with  fine  leg.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  over  the  score  was  13 — all 
byes— for  no  wicket,  so  Archibald  tried 
a  double  change  with  something  very, 
very  slow. 

This  procedure,  after  an  over  from 
each  end,  augmented  the  score  by  16 — 
'ill  nuts — and  long-on,  in  the  act  of 
running  for  a  skier,  fell  into  a  shell- 
cm!  ur  and  sprained  his  ankle;  so  the 
old  order  was  reverted  to,  except  that, 
brutally  callous  of  the  wicket-keeper's 
feelings,  Archibald  ordered  a  long-stop 
to  take  up  his  position  between  fine 
I  log  and  fine  third  man.  They  made  an 
I  imposing  trio,  and  the  wicket-keeper 
i  was  so  fascinated  by  their  presence  that 
he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
his  eyes  off  them.  They  certainly  gave 
a  memorable  exhibition  and  between 
them  caught  out  four  (three  off  their 
gloves  and  one,  whom  the  umpire  de- 
cided against  without  being  appealed 
to,  off  the  nape  of  his  neck)  before  the 
necessary  nutnbar  of  byes  was  obtained. 
The  final  score  read:  Visitors,  runs  23, 
i  byes  18:  Total  41.  Porthollow  (for 
five  wickets),  runs  17,  byes  26:  Total  43. 
This  is,  after  all,  a  very  just  result,  for 
us  Archibald,  sitting  disconsolately  on 
a  crab-pot,  remarked  to  me  next  morn- 
ing, "  Look  at  it  bow  you  will,  there 's 
no  getting  away  from  it  that  their 
:  long-stops  were  better  than  ours." 

THE  DEW-POND. 

THE  flowers  that  grow  upon  the  downs 
Are  sharp  and  quaint,  and  hard  to 

find; 
Thistles  there  be  with  fluffy  crowns 

And  scabious,  shivering  in  the  wind, 
And  red-stemmed  bell-flowers  white  as 

snow 
Whose  name  I  do  not  know. 

Tlui  grasses  there  are  hard  to  break, 
Tough,  sun-brown  grasses,  ever  sere, 

Thick-hung  with  seeds  that  nod  and 

quake, 
Or  pointed  like  a  rusty  spear ; 

And  thickest  grows  the  highest  grass 

Round  where  the  dew-pond  was. 


A    PROPOSAL    A    LA    MODE. 

"WELL,  OLD  SCREAM,  WHAT  ABOUT  IT?" 


The  pond  is  deep  when  dews  are  deep, 
Ruffled  and  rippled  by  the  breeze ; 

And  all  around  the  tinkling  sheep 
Can  munch  and  nibble  at  their  ease, 

And  choric  frogs  come  to  the  brim 

To  sing  their  evening  hymn. 

Though  now,  alack,  all  brown  and  bare 
The  little  pond  lies  in  the  sun, 

And  cracks  and  crumbles  here  and  there 
Among  the  grasses  dry  and  dun, 

The  frogs  say  it  will  como  again 

After  the  first  long  rain. 

And  then  again  the  stars  will  see 
Their  broken  brightness  on  its  face, 

As  in  the  hush  of  history 

When  first  it  shone  in  that  high  place, 

Like  a  grey  crystal  in  the  marge 

Of  some  great  Celtic  targe. 


The  moon  will  laugh  upon  it  then, 
Although  no  more  its  ripples  hold 

The  images  of  wolf-clad  men, 

Her  bedesmen  on  these  hills  of  old, 

Who  in  the  dew-pond  cooled  the  blade 

That  their  own  hands  had  made. 

D.  M.  S. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  that  "the 
Profiteering  Act  is  duly  furnished  with 
the  pole-star  which  showed  the  way  to 
Coke  and  Bacon."  But  why  single  out 
these  two  commodities  ? 


"A  telegram  from  Fiume  to  Home  states 
that  when  D'Annunzio  arrived  there  the 
sailors  of  a  British  ship  unfurled  a  largo 
Italian  as  a  sign  of  salutation."— Daily  Paper. 

The.  gods  are  always  on  the  side  of  the 
big  Italians. 
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A  EEVOLUTIONABY. 

AMONGST  the  horde  of  English  ad- 
venturers assembled  in  North  Eussia, 
the  most  English  of  all  is  Cooper- 
thwaite,  a  Horse  Gunner.  The  round 
buttons  he  wears  are  more  to  him  than 
any  medal,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
galloping  guns  are  maintained  in  his 
every  action.  Moreover,  he  is  young 
and  impatient  and  full  of  ginger,  full  to 
overflowing,  so  that  he  is  ever  eager  to 
administer  of  his  surplus  to  the  laggard 
world  around  him. 

Judge  then  how  he  is  fretted  by  the 
delay,  deliberation  and  debate  which 
preface,  accompany  and  succeed  all 
action  in  this  vast  inexplicable  country. 
Do  you  know  the  vehicle  which  we 
English  call  a  droshky  ?  It  consists  of 
a  few  planks  mounted  on  four  wheels, 
and  is  drawn  by  a  pony,  part  of  whose 
harness  is  a  triumphal  arch.  Cooper- 
thwaite  tells  me  that  this  structure  is 
really  the  main  essential  of  a  system  of 
draught  so  admirable  that  he  puts  it  on 
a  level  with  the  Eussian  method  of  tea- 
brewing  ;  but  to  the  layman  like  you  or 
me  it  is  simply  a  triumphal  arch  worn 
perpetually  by  the  pony  to  encourage 
him  with  the  belief  that  ho  is  being 
welcomed  at  a  journey's  end. 

This  device  tails,  however,  to  raise 
droshky  mobility  to  the  Horse  Artillery 
standard.  The  Eussian  pony  is  a  day- 


dreamer,  if  not  a  somnambulist.  As 
for  his  driver  —  to-morrow  is  in  hand 
if  to-day  is  gone,  and  in  the  presence 
of  this  great  sky  and  the  remote  horizon 
how  pitiful  is  human  haste  ! 

Cooperthwaite  pits  his  single-hearted 
energy  against  the  vast  inertia  of  the 
country.  Coming  here  with  visions  of 
galloping  his  battery  into  action  along 
(or  up  and  down)  the  Steppes,  he  is 
disappointed.  Things  are  not  what  he 
expected.  But  being  a  lad  of  uncon- 
querable spirit,  trained  at  "  The  Shop," 
he  tries  to  master  circumstance.  Every- 
one here  is  doing  some  queer  or  queerish 
job.  Sailors  ride  mules;  soldiers  handle 
barges;  E.E.  drivers  man  telephone 
exchanges ;  fire-eaters  consume  rations 
at  the  base.  Cooperthwaite,  E.H.A., 
finds  himself  frequently  conducting 
strings  of  ammunition  droshkies.  So 
engaged  he  might  content  himself  with 
being  a  picturesque  figure,  erect  upon 
his  long-maned  pony  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  of  little  carts  winding  across 
the  damp  green  flats  by  the  Dvina  or 
through  the  grey  quaint  wooden  vil- 
lages, each  cart  with  pony  and  tri- 
umphal arch  complete,  driven  by  a 
bearded  peasant  in  a  blouse,  his  wife 
in  wild-flower  colours,  or  a  young  son 
or  daughter. 

But  what  cares  he  to  be  a  figure  in  a 
picture  if  march  discipline  be  set  at 
naught  ?  So  his  present  pre-occupation 


is  the  endeavour  to  teach  droshky- 
drivers  to  manoeuvre.  The  patriarchal 
peasant  and  his  broad-faced  wife  gaze 
upon  him  with  bewildered  eyes  us  he 
gallops  up  and  down  the  column,  elo- 
quent concerning  pace  and  the  keeping 
of  distance.  -Why,  think  the  peasant 
and  his  lady,  should  they  not  doze  at 
ease  upon  their  freight  of  shells  while 
the  pony  trudges  at  his  chosen  pace? 
Why  should  they  not  leave  the  column 
a  while  to  cut  forage  by  the  way,  or 
pause  to  ch  atter  to  a  crony  in  the  village? 
Why,  when  the  restless  Angliski  upon 
the  pony  wants  them  to  stop,  should 
they  not  stop  where  and  as  they  are, 
in  bunches  of  friends  '! 

Yesterday  I  saw  him  trying  to  form 
Battery  Column  with  a  hundred  drosh- 
kies. One  Eussiau  artillery  soldier  was 
with  him,  heartily  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  able  to  enjoy 
the  situation  supremely,  thanks  to  his 
knowledge  of  Battery  Gun-drill  and  of 
his  country's  peasantry.  The  old  MH.II 
looked  worried  beyond  speech,  the  old 
women  were  scared  into  ceaseless 
volubility,  and  the  young  ones  prostrate 
with  laughter  ;  but  they  formed  Battery 
Column  in  the  end. 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  Cooper- 
thwaite's  heart  -  breaking  endeavours 
will  not  be  in  vain  ;  perhaps  hereafter 
the  droshky-drivers  upon  Dvina  hanks 
will  be  a  race  apart,  and  their  ponies 
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Hi  <nl  Cillili-l:;<-/n-i:    "NOW,  SlU,  YOU    STAND   NEAR   THIS   TREK.      YOU 'LI,   GET   A   FEW    BIRDS   AND   PERHAPS   A   HAKE   OB  TWO,   OU   MKBHK   A 
IlUllllT.      HUT,   ANYHOW,  TUB  1-OBTMAN  PASSES  HEBE  AX  fOVR  O'CLOCK,   WREN  PERHAPS  YOU  WOULDN'T  MIHD  GIVINti  HIM  THIB  LETTEB." 


educated  like  veteran  gun-horses,  mov- 
ing l>y  Droshky  Column,  or  Column  of 
Sections,  instead  of  in  straggles,  and, 
true  to  an  inherited  tradition,  forming 
line  when  they  halt,  instead  of  lumps. 


MNEMONICS. 

You  know  the  rhyme  which  begins 
thus  :  "  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November,"  and  have 
probably  found  it  to  be  very  useful.  I 
have  written  several  others,  for  which 
you  will  he  grateful.  Occasionally,  per- 
iiups  you  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  a  particular  day  was  a  week- 
day or  not.  Nothing  is  more  annoying 
than  to  arrive  at  your  place  of  business 
on  a  day  that  is  not  a  week-day  and  find 
the  place  closed.  The  following  rhyme 
will  prevent  your  making  this  mistake 
if  you  memorise  it : — 

Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 

Saturday  and  Monday — 
Note  that  all  of  : '  .veek-dayj. 

Leaving  only  Sunday. 

There  are  many  reliable  cookery 
books  on  sale,  hut,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
not  portable.  You  can  carry  the 
following  recipe  in  your  head  without 


difficulty  and  insure  yourself   against 
hunger : — 

When  a  kipper  's  in  the  pan 
There  's  a  meal  for  any  man  ; 
When  its  tail  begins  to  burn 
Then  it 's  finished  to  a  turn. 

It  is  very  disconcerting  when  some- 
one in  your  neighbourhood  has  taken 
poison  and  you  cannot  think  of  the 
proper  antidote.  Perhaps  the  most 
useful  rhyme  I  have  written  for  you  is 
the  next,  and  it  may  bp  the  means  of 
saving  many  valuable  lives : — 

POISONS  AND  ANTIDOTES. 

Nitric  acid  down  the  throat 
Always  needs  an  antidote  ; 
Take  some  soap-snds  or  some  lime 
If  you  have  sufficient  time. 

Mercury  and  all  its  salts 
Help  to  fill  the  family  vaults  ; 
Mucilages,  whites  of  egg. 
Help  to  pull  the  sexton's  leg.  . 

Ammonia  is  very  bad 
Taken  by  a  growing  lad  ; 
Lemon- juice  in  water  's  best. 
That  will  stop  his  going  West. 

When  you  are  in  company  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  few 
interesting  facts  into  the  conversation, 


and  they  are  easy  to  remember  in  a 
form  bach  as  the  following.  There  is 
no  need  for  your  leaving  tue  feast  like 
poor  tongue-tied  CAEDMOX  and  sleeping 
with  the  cows  in  the  stable : — 

USEFUL  FACTS   (a  Fragment). 

Water  -weighs  ten  pounds  a  gallon. 
Crocodiles  are  found  in  river*. 
There  are  MX  feet  in  a  fathom. 
Every  soldier  has  a  bullet. 
Every  bullet  has  a  billet, 
Which  does  not  apply  to  soldiers 
When  away  on  active  service. 
Camels  are  not  often  thirsty . 
Kvory  hogshead  has  six  firkin*, 
Which  does  not  apply  to  hedgehog-.. 
Sawdust  comes  from  sawing  timber. 
l-'i rearms  are  bad  for  children. 
If  the  babies  throughout  China 
All  were  flattened  like  a  carpet 
They  would  cover  the  Pacific, 
Leaving  many  baskets  over. 

Robins  build 

[I  should  stop  here. — En.J 


A  Large  Owner. 

"Count  von  Dembiuski,  a  British -born 
subject  of  Polish  origin,  advises  intending 
purchasers  of  all  kinds  uf  landed  property 
situate  in  any  part  of  pre-war  Germany  and 
Austria  that,  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment, 
a  guarantee  should  be  obtained  first  of  all  that 
i  they  do  not  rightfully-  belong  to  him." — Times. 
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A  FORERUNNER  OF  D'ANNUNZIO. 

D'ANNUNZIO  is  not  the  only  liberator 
who  lias  entered  Fiume.  I  was  there 
myself  in  1889  in  the  same  role,  but 
witli  less  ambition.  Nor  did  I  arrive 
in  a  motor  car — it  was  not  clone  in 
those  distant  days — but  in  a  tramp 
steamer. 

Fiume  is  a  white  and  yellow  town, 
built  along  the  narrow  strip  of  flat 
shore  or  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  divided  in  interest 
between  the  sea  and  the  soil,  half  the 
place  being  concerned  with  shipping 
and  the  harbour,  and  the  other  half 
with  vineyards.  There  is,  however,  a 
little  interchange,  for  the  peasants  must 
descend  the  slopes  in  order  to  get  their 
wine  on  board,  while  sailors  who  wish 
to  return  thanks  for  defence  from  tem- 
pests or  to  ensure  a  prosperous  voyage 
have  to  climb  (a  very  distasteful  thing 
to  a  seafaring  man)  to  a  ledge  high 
above  the  town  on  which  the  mariners' 
chapel  is  perched.  Here,  if  they  are 
thinking  only  of  the  future,  they  merely 
light  a  candle,  but  if  they  have  had  a 
narrow  escape  they  deposit  a  votive 
offering,  which  chiefly  takes  the  form 
of  a  rude  but  dashing  oil  painting  of  a 
vessel  under  the  direst  difliculties,  amid 
boiling  indigo  waves,  with  her  name 
intensely  visible,  while  in  one  of  the  top 
corners,  set  in  an  oval  effulgence,  is  the 
Virgin  calmly  surveying  the  storm  and 
seeing  that,  in  spite  of  the  elements,  all 
is  well,  or  not  too  ill,  with  Her  faithful 
follower.  Several  artists  in  the  town 
make  a  living  by  depicting  these  scenes. 

Outside  the  church  sat  (when  I  was 
there)  an  old  woman  who  carried  on  the 
somewhat  subversive  business  of  selling 
charms  against  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
Since  I  bought  some,  for  myself,  for  the 
captain  of  our  ship,  for  the  mates  and 
the  engineers,  and  we  came  safely  back 
to  England,  I  know  that  they  were  all 
that  the  old  woman  said  of  them. 

Our  ship  was  taking  on  raw  Hun- 
garian or  Dalmatian  wine  (which,  by- 
and-by,  such  is  the  iniquity  of  vintners, 
was  to  be  unloaded  at  Bordeaux  and 
transformed  into  claret),  and  during 
tliis  process,  with  the  mates  in  charge, 
the  captain  and  I  made  little  expedi- 
tions. Just  outside  Fiume,  to  the  north, 
is  the  Whitehead  torpedo  factory  ;  and 
we  went  there.  Then  the  road  runs  on 
up  the  coast  to  Abbazia,  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  where  the  bathing  is 
done  within  a  space  wired  against  the 
incursion  of  sharks,  and  we  went  there 
in  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  sat  among 
Austrians  eating  immoderately  of  veal. 
But  it  was  too  hot  for  more  enterprise, 
and  for  the  most  part  we  sat  in  the 
shade  and  sipped,  and  smoked  long 
cigars  with  straws  in  them,  or  played  a 


variety  of  billiards  with  no  pockets  and 
little  ninepins  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

And  what  of  the  liberation  ?  Ah,  yes, 
but  it  was  so  small  a  deed  (compared 
with  GABRIELK'S)  that  I  was  hoping 
you  had  forgotten  about  it.  However, 
since  it  happened,  and  at  Fiume,  let  me 
tell  about  it. 

One  afternoon,  after  walking  a  little 
way  out  of  the  town,  we  camo  to  a 
retired  cottage,  with  tables  outside 
under  a  tree,  and  decided  that  to 
repose  there  would  be  a  more  delect- 
able proceeding  than  to  adventure 
further.  We  therefore  sank  into  chairs 
and  ordered  something  to  drink  from  a 
woman  whose  very  forbidding  appear- 
ance was  the  only  discordant  note.  So 
haggish  indeed  was  she  that  but  for 
our  lassitude  and  the  pleasantness  of 
the  situation  we  should  have  hurried 
on.  The  wine,  however,  was  refreshing, 
and  the  captain,  who  was  a  great  per- 
former on  the  monologue,  resumed  his 
narrative,  either  of  a  triumph  of  navi- 
gation or  of  love  (his  two  themes),  I 
forget  which.  But  while  he  talked  on, 
and  the  Adriatic,  spreading  itself  as  a 
mirror  to  the  sun,  increased  the  heat, 
my  attention  strayed,  and  I  became 
aware  of  a  fluttering  beating  noise  near 
by  and  little  distressful  chirps,  and  I 
saw  that,  nailed  to  the  cottage  wall,  by 
the  door,  in  the  full  sunlight,  was  a 
tiny  wooden  cage,  such  as  is  made  for 
birds  to  be  carried  in,  not  to  dwell  in, 
and  there  was  a  rebellious  and  very 
unhappy  goldfinch.  The  poor  thing 
flung  itself  from  side  to  side  of  its 
narrow  prison  in  a  disorder  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  frenzy. 

The  woman  emerging  at  this  moment, 
I  left  my  seat  and  made  her  look  at  the 
wretched  captive ;  but  she  only  laughed, 
and  when  I  would  have  unhooked  the 
cage  to  place  it  out  of  the  sun  she 
stopped  me  with  a  malignant  gesture. 

Very  well,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  what  D'ANNUNZIO  would  have 
done.  I  had  to  employ  craft  and  ad- 
dress. Waiting  till  the  harridan  was 
well  within  theJiouse  again,  I  advanced 
to  the  cage,  undid  it  and  watched 
the  goldfinch  dart  out  and  fly  thank- 
fully away ;  and  then  we  also  took  to 
our  wings,  the  captain  not  with  less 
fear  than  I,  but  unsustained  by  any  of 
the  moral  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to 
be  my  due.  He  had,  however,  to  retire 
equally  fast,  the  heat  being  forgotten 
in  the  necessity  for  escape  from  that 
terrifying  monster. 

When  it  seemed  safe  wo  sat  by  the 
roadside  to  rest,  aijd  there  exchanged 
felicitations  on  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  we  sailed  the  next  day. 
"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  captain, "  where 
was  I  when  you  interrupted  me  to  in- 
terfere with  that  bird  ?  " 


MR.  PUNCH  EXPOSED. 
DEAR  MR.  PUNCH, — I  beg  to  cull  the 
following  from  the  correspondence  in 

The  Yorkshire  Post : — 

"  Sir,  —  Surely  '  Punch  '  is  caught 
napping  in  this  week's  issue.  On 
page  258,  col.  3,  quoting  from  a  morn- 
ing paper,  which  says,  '  Remembering 
the  precious  yield  of  the  dust-heaps  of 
Ornithorhynchus,  we  may  hope  for 
many  new  and  amazing  revelations  of 
buried  history,'  etc.,  Punch  comments: 
'  For  our  part  we  are  confidently  ex- 
pecting a  heavy  crop  of  duck-billed 
papyrus.'  Should  it  not  bo  platypus — 
the  Ornithorhynchus? — Yours,  etc., 

Sept.  17,  1919.  S.  M." 

In  common  with  my  friend  "  S.  M." 
I  also  should  like  to  point  out  one  or 
two  little  mistakes  which  occurred  in 
the  same  issue  to  which  "  S.  M."  refers, 
and  which  I  feel  certain  must  be  duo 
to  oversight  rather  than  want  of 
knowledge. 

In  the  first  place,  on  page  253,  col.  3, 
I  note  the  phrase,  "turning  the  pages 
of  the  patent  log."  Surely  this  is  a 
mistake.  I  have  a  second  cousin  in 
the  Navy  and  he  informs  me — and  up 
to  now  I  have  always  found  him  ex- 
tremely truthful — that  only  the  ship's 
log  is  in  book -form,  the  patent  log 
being  more  in  the  nature  of  a  scientific 
instrument,  such  as  the  sexton  or 
barnacle. 

Again,  on  page  241,  col.  2,  I  note, 
"such  difficult  Polish  phrases  as  '  You- 
shutnpyerjaw. ' '  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Punch,  you  have  been  caught  napping 
again  ;  for  if  you  read  the  word  slowly 
you  will  see  that  it  is  really  English — 
clearly  a  humorous  attempt  at  a  leg- 
pull  on  the  part  of  your  informant. 
Yours,  etc.,  YOUKS. 


"  The  proposed  Chuohow-Chinchow  Railway 
will  run  .  .  ." — Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

And  for  a  jolly  long  time,  if  there  is 
anything  in  a  name. 

"Never  were  there  larger  stays  in  Govern- 
ment offices  than  there  are  to-day." 

Provincial  Paper. 

They  are  no  doubt  more  noticeable,  now 
that  the  flappers  have  been  got  rid  of. 


From  an  American  book  catalogue : — 

"CYRIL  MAUDE'S  LIFK  OF  TOLSTOY. 
The  greatest  biography  of  the  famous  Russian 
novelist.     Sale  price  $2.00." 

But,  with  all  respect  to  the  popular 
actor,  we  still  think  Mr.  AYLMEB 
MAUDE'S  biography  the  best. 


"The  Molita  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
Quebec  Friday,  carrying  8G2  other  ranks  from 
Buxton  with  their  dependents,  610  wives  and 
155  children." — Canadian  Paper. 

Buxton  is  so  embracing! 
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THE   WASP. 


AND    (THIS    IS    WHERK    TUK    REAL    TROUBLE    BEGINS)    FATHER. 
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"YES,  SHE   CEBTINGLY  DO  LEAK  A  BIX,  SlB.      THE  LAST  GENT  WOT  'AD  'EB  'E  CALLED  'EU  A  BLINKIN1  OLE   DERELICK.     BtT, 
BLESS  YOU,  SIB,  'E  COULDN'T  SWIM." 


THE    LIVING    WAGE. 

[Iu  continuation  of  the  theme  of  Mr.  Punch's  "  Another  Impending 
Strike,"  Mr.  SWINBURNE  BILLIE,  the  President  of  the  Poets'  Union, 
lias,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  kindly  condensed,  into  metrical  form  his 
well-known  speech  on  the  Nationalisation  of  Verse.] 

How  strange  that  poesy  with  all  its  glories 

Should  still  be  so  penurious  a  trade, 
While  vulgar  writers  of  detective  stories 

Go  rolling  round  in  trousers  rich  with  braid  ! 
Ill-housed,  ill-fed  and  sadly  short  of  shoes, 
The  Lord  knows  why  one  cultivates  the  Muse, 
When  novelists  have  motor-cars  in  queues 
And  even  journalists  look  less  decayed.  • 

The  hours  of  other  men  may  tend  to  dwindle, 

The  poets  keep  the  Sixty-Eight-Hour  Week  ; 
Yet  this  remains  the  one  industrial  swindle 

On  which  the  WEBBS  have  so  far  failed  to  speak ; 
And  so  we  die,  neglected  misanthropes, 
Still  stamping  and  addressing  envelopes, 
Still  studying  our  cheques  with  microscopes 
To  make  them  look  a  little  bit  less  bleak. 

We    breathe    no    threats    of    throwing    down   the 

tabor, 

Yet  not  for  ever  will  we  bite  the  dust ; 
Tiie  time  is  past  when  we  would  sell  our  labour 
For  private  profit  to  a  songless  Trust ; 

We  are  but  hards ;  for  wealth  we  do  not  itch, 
Only  at  last  some  small  cathedral  niche — 
But  why  should  all  our  publishers  get  rich, 
Who  couldn't  write  a  ballade  if  they  bust  ? 


Why  should  these  middlemen  continue,  blow  it? 

Is  not  the  bard  the  servant  of  the  State  ? 
Is  not  the  Laureate  the  KINO'S  own  poet, 
Proving  that  once  (in  1398) 

All  poetry  was  vested  in  the  Crown, 
Proving  that  poets  should  be  paid,  casli  down, 
Nine  hundred  yearly  and  a  house  in  town, 
With  ink  allowance  at  the  union  rate? 

Then  look  what  waste — with  poets  all  competers, 

And  badly  overlapping  all  the  time, 
All  writing  anyhow,  in  different  metres — 
No  wonder  none  of  them  can  raise  a  dime! 
Would  not  our  minstrelsy  be  much  more  terse 
If  we  compelled  our  poets  to  rehearse 
Under  a  well-staffed  Ministry  of  Verse 
Only  the  one  grand  Governmental  rhyme  ? 

Now  over  Helicon  they  speed  the  rumour 

That  profiteering  in  the  Muse  must  cease ; 
Even  the  poor  unfortunate  consumer 
May  hope  at  last  to  have  a  little  peace ; 
1'or  we  are  not  so  mad  as  we  appear ; 
We  only  sing  because  we  must  have  beer; 
And  when  we  get  good  wages,  by  the  year, 
Be  very  sure  our  output  will  decrease.         A.  P.  II. 

"  While  Mr.  '  Pussyfoot '  Johnson,  invigorated  with  the  waters  of 
Northern  Europe,  directs  the  strategy,  the  various  associations  seeking 
to  make  Britain  dry  will  employ  more  or  less  picturesque  tactics  in  an 
endeavour  to  exercise  the  '  terrible  demon  of  drink."  " 

Running  round  after  his  tail  is  one  of  the  best  exercises 
for  a  demon. 
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MUTUAL  ATTRACTION. 


THE  PKINCE  OF  WALES.  "YOU    DON'T    MIND    MY    FALLING    IN    LOVE    WITH    YOU?" 
CANADA.  "WELL,    I    BATHER    HOPED    YOU    MIGHT." 
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"COME   YOU   OUT  AT  ONCE,    ALBERT  EDWAJID.      Do  YOU   WANT  TO  GET  TBEKCH   FEET?" 


GAMMON. 

Angola  is  not  a  lover  of  good  litera- 

in  fact,  the  only  reading  matter 

ie  cares  much  about  is  the  feuilleton 

the  daily  paper  and,  alternatively, 
lie  Encyclopaedia.  She  will  pick  up  a 
l>lume  of  the  latter  at  random  and 
ad  steadily  on  from  wherever  it  may 
lance  to  opon,  her  mind  leaping  easily 
oni  Asteroids  to  Asthma,  or  from 
';ul-IIog  to  Warwick. 
Looking  up  suddenly  last  night  she 
marked,  "Billy,  you  and  I  simply 
ust  play  backgammon  this  winter." 
"Why?"  I  asked. 

"  Listen.  It  says  here,  '  Backgam- 
on,  as  a  fireside  amusement  of  a  de- 
'rous  nature,  is  a  favourite  among 
srgymcn,  squires,  farmers  and  retired 
ofessional  persons.'" 
"  My  dear  Angela,"  I  replied,  "  while 
ulcling  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  of 
nusement  combined  with  decorum,  it 
ipcars  obvious  that  I  am  ineligible  foi- 
ls— er — pastime.  First,  there  will 

no  fireside  to  speak  of  this  winter, 

'1   your  book   states  distinctly  that 
ckgammon  is  a  fireside  amusement. 

e  could  hardly  play  round  the  gas- 
nve  in  the  scullery,  which  is  likely  to 
1  our  rallying  place  during  the  long 
•  nter  evenings.  We  should  simply 


have  to  ask  Jane  to  join  in.  Secondly 
— as  to  my  qualification — though  it  is 
well  known  that  in  my  youth  I  once 
won  a  prize  for  Scripture,  that  hardly 
makes  me  eligible  under  the  heading 
of  clergyman.  My  tenancy  of  The 
Acacias,  nestling  in  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  old-wbrld  gardens, 
does  not,  I  fear,  entitle  me  to  the 
gallant  title  of  squire.  In  spite  of  hours 
of  labour  spent  on  my  allotment  I  am 
still  liable  to  fail  in  distinguishing 
between  broccoli  and  curly  kale,  a  point 
over  which  a  farmer  would  experience 
no  difficulty.  The  necessity  of  main- 
taining you  in  the  style  to  which  you 
were  accustomed  before  we  married 
precludes  me  from  retiring  from  my 
profession.  And,  last  but  not  least,"  I 
wound  up,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  play 
the  game." 

"Oh,  but  they  explain  all  that  here," 
replied  Angela,  tapping  the  book.  "Just 
listen  to  this :  '  No  point  can  be  moved 
to  if  covered  by  two  men  belonging  to 
the  adversary ;  if  covered  only  by  one 
man  it  is  called  a  BLOT."  " 

"The  squire,"  I  intervened,  "might 
employ  this  offensive  term,  or  even  the 
retired  professional  person,  but  I  can 
hardly  imagine  a  clergyman  using  such 
an  expression.  Frankly,  Angela,  this 
game  seems  to  me  to  be  not  quite  nice." 


"There  are  two  kinds  of  victory," 
Angela  went  on— "winning  the  hit  and 
winning  the  gammon." 

"  That  settles  it,  Angela.  I  utterly 
refuse  to  play  a  game  in  which  I  might 
be  tempted  to  win  a  gammon.  It 
sounds  to  me  akin  to  gaining  the  leg 
of  mutton  from  the  end  of  the  greasy 
pole  at  a  riverside  regatta.  Suppose  I 
happened  to  let  slip  one  day  at  lunch 
that  I  had  won  the  gammon  the  night 
before.  It  would  do  me  no  good  in  the 
City." 

I  should  have  continued  my  argu- 
ment further  had  I  not  realised  that 
Angela  was  not  attending  to  me.  Back- 
gammon was  no  longer  of  any  interest 
to  her ;  she  was  wrapped  in  the  study 
of  Back-stays. 


Marital  Anomalies. 
A  propos  of  a  recent  wedding  an- 
nouncement in  The  Times,  the  bride 
being  a  Miss  HUSBAND,  a  reader  recalls 
from  Punch  MARK  LEMON'S  couplet  on 
a  Mr.  HUSBAND'S  marriage : — 

"  This  case  is  the  strangest  we  've  known  in 

our  life, 
The  husband  's  a  husband  and  so  is  the  wife ;  " 

and  then  adds  a  new  commentary  of 

his  own  on  Miss  HUSBAND'S  marriage : 

"  But  here  is  a  lady  who  tells  us  with  pride 

She  first  was  a  husband  and  now  is  a  bride." 
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Flapper.  "THERE  !   THAT  's  MY  CLARENCE.    'E  CAN'T  'ABF  TELL  ABOUT  THE  GOINGS  ON  is  SEKCIETY.   'E  's  PHACTICALLY  IN  IT  "ISSKLF." 


ON    TOUR. 

I  USED  to  be  an  actor ;  not,  you  un- 
derstand, a  professional,  but  a  very 
enthusiastic  amateur.  Now  (though  1 
say  it  who  shouldn't),  I  ana  still  an 
actor,  but  not  the  enthusiast  I  was. 

The  ringleader  of  our  troupe  was 
Peter.  He  is  a  great  man.  He  was 
born  acting.  At  the  age  of  two  months 
he  got  into  the  limelight,  which  has 
followed  him  about  ever  since.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  he  had 
apparently  sucked  the  last  drop  of  juice 
from  the  histrionic  lemon,  and  ought 
ta  have  been  sighing  for  fresh  fruit. 

But  not  a  bit  of  it.  One  day  he  came 
to  see  me  and  said — 

"There  has  never  yet  been  a  show 
which  adequately  combined  Tragedy, 
Comedy  and  Melodrama,  Oratorio, 
Opera  and  Musical  Comedy,  as  well  as 
all  that  is  best  in  Knock-about,  Revue 
and  Cinematograph." 

"  And  never  will  te,"  I  ventured. 

"  Bosh ! "  he  replied  in  that  brisk 
way  of  his.  "  I  've  thought  it  all  out. 
We  must  begin  rehearsing  at  once.  We 
are  touring  the  Midland  Counties.  It 

is  now  the  2nd ;  we  start  for  D on 

the  24th." 

If  you  knew  Peter  as  well  as  I  do, 
you  would  not  need  to  be  told  that  we 

did  start  for  D on  the  24th.  The 

troupe  consisted  of  Peter,  myself  and 


another  enthusiastic  amateur,  together 
with  six  enthusiastic  amateuresscs, 
the  whole  neatly  packed  in  one  coach 
(corridor,  Midland  Eailway),  complete 
with  properties,  curtains,  dresses  (by 
Mrs.  P.)  and  wigs  (by  myself).  The 
scenery  followed  along  behind  in  four 
goods'  trucks. 

This  may  seem  to  bo  a  deal  of  luggage. 
It  was;  but  \fe  felt  it  to  be  unavoidable. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  single  per- 
formance, I  contrived  to  combine  the 
rdles  of  Corsicau  Brigand,  Lieutenant, 
R.N.,  heroine  (beautiful,  jilted,  temp. 
RICHARD  I.),  seaside  landlord,  Doge  of 
Venice,  successful  Company  Promoter, 
Siegfried,  Private  'Erb,  and  Samson  (to 
Mrs.  P.'s  Delilah).  You  see  one  had  to 
have  a  different  make-up  for  each :  one 
simply  can't  be  expected  to  await  the 
arrival  of  one's  errant  lord  from  the 
Holy  Land  with  requisite  verisimilitude 
if  one  is  wearing  a  pillow  under  one's 
white  waistcoat  and  a  heavy  gold  watch- 
chain  over  it.  The  same  applies  to 
wigs.  If  I  had  ventured  to  play  Pri- 
vate 'Erb  in  Samson's  outfit,  I  'm  snro 
there  'd  have  been  trouble  with  the 
military. 

But  the  scenery  was  worst  of  all. 
Peter  is  not  one  of  your  Elizabethan 
simplicity  specialists.  Far  from  it.  He 
had  a  complete  set  for  every  turn. 
Hence  the  four  goods'  trucks  that  fol- 
lowed us  to  D . 


The  first  performance  was  to  be  at 
three  o'  clock  next  day.  Arriving  at 
the  theatre  very  early  on  the  following 
morning  we  were  informed  that,  as  it 
was  Tuesday,  the  scene-shifters  would 
naturally  be  on  strike.  The  manager, 
however,  showed  us  into  the  theatre. 
I  can't  imagine  what  the  last  people 
had  been  doing.  They  had  very  kindly 
left  us  the  stage  and  a  two-font  dado  of 
cobwebs  all  round  it;  but  that  was  all. 

"  Never  mind,"  quoth  Peter  ;  "  we 
must  do  it  ourselves.  Oft"  coats  !  " 

I  spent  a  happy  morning  falling  off 
mouldering  ladders  and  hammering 
nails  into  my  fingers,  clinging  with  my 
teeth  to  crumbling  cross-beams,  break- 
ing the  fall  of  drop-scenes  on  the  back  of 
my  neck,  screwing  staples  into  plaster 
walls  and  watching  them  cany  away 
when  the  first  strain  was  applied, 
crawling  like  a  fly  along  the  ceiling 
held  up  by  the  clinging  folds  of  dust 
and  cobweb.  The  only  rest  I  got 
when  I  tripped  over  the  footlights  and 
alighted  on  my  head  in  the  orchestra, 
where  Hay  half  stunned  forfive  minutes. 
My  only  lunch  was  the  mouthful  of 
mortar  that  I  swallowed  when  our  main 
front  curtain  was  carried  away. 

But  failure  is  a  word  unknown  to  my 
Boss,  and  it  was  only  a  few  minutes 
after  three  that  the  curtain  was  rung 
up.  Hungry  and  dirty  though  I  was, 
when  the  call-boy  came  to  call  the 
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erson  (as  nnjMipular  member  tioisily  enters  Club  after  long  absence).  "DunsoN's  GIVING  HIMSELF  A  VERY  HEAKTY  WELCOME." 


1  Eich  Uncle  from  Australia  "  (myself), 
[  was  somehow  in  time ;  the  prompter 
.vas  there,  and,  when  I  went  off  after 
ny  first  turn,  the  senior  sceuo-shifter 
.vas  all  ready.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
>rganisation,  all  the  more  remarkable 
.vhi'ii  you  realise  that  the  rich  uncle, 
.he  call- hoy,  the  prompter  and  the 
icene-shifter  were  one  and  the  same 
lerson. 

There  was  only  one  hitch  in  the  after- 
10011  performance,  and  that  was  when 
mislaid  the  avalanche  in  the  mountain 
.  It  was  my  duty,  after  admin- 
^teiing  the  dose  from  above,  to  rush 
n  in  my  capacity  of  Tyrolean  peasant 
ml  snatch  the  heroine  from  the  jaws 
'f  death.  As  it  was  I  found  it  barely 
u  time,  and  in  my  hurry  I  missed  my 
ooting  on  the  ladder  and  came  down 
ith  the  avalanche  on  to  the  heroine. 
Ifter  that  we  had  to  cut  out  the  parts 

the  programme  where  she  appeared, 

she  seemed  seedy. 

After  the  final  curtain  a  gratuitous 
sat  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  other 
unit  cur  brought  the  drop-scene  de- 
'icting  the  walls  of  Gaxa  about  our 
:efenceless  ears,  and  it  was  decided 
hat  only  Samson  could  be  trusted  to 
et  them  up  again  in  time  for  the  even- 
ig  performance. 


This,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
odd  jobs,  occupied  my  energies  while 
the  rest  of  the  cast  refreshed  itself. 
This  time  I  got  no  nourishment  what- 
soever. 

The  evening  performance  went 
swimmingly,  especially  the  Grand 
Naval  scene,  where  the  Lieutenant 
dives  from  the  bridge.  He  fell  safely 
into  the  net  provided  for  him,  but  un- 
fortunately caught  his  heels  in  thabasin 
which  supplies  the  "splash,"  and 
emptied  it  over  himself.  His  return  to 
the  stage,  with  clear  traces  of  the  deep 
upon  him,  was  most  effective. 

I  was  the  Lieutenant. 

It  was  in  the  last  turn  of  all,  however, 
that  the  spectators  really  got  their 
money's  -  worth.  The  drop  -  scene  (re- 
presenting a  stately  Venetian  palace, 
with  the  Lion  in  the  foreground)  was 
safely  lowered.  We  were  all  in  our 
places  and  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise 
when  the  Boss  noticed  with  horror  that 
the  drop-scene  of  the  previous  turn 
(pawnbroker's  shop,  interior)  had  not 
been  raised.  He  rushed  to  the  operating 
cord  and,  heedless  of  my  cries,  hastily 
raised  it;  without,  however,  noticing 
that  the  skirts  of  my  gorgeous  train 
were  tucked  in  the  folds  of  the  rapidly 
shortening  canvas. 


Judge  then  the  surprise  of  the  au- 
dience when  the  curtain  rose  on  that 
sumptuous  scene,  that  exotic  company 
of  cringing  courtiers,  with  the  stately 
Doge  of  Venice  himself  dangling  head 
downwards  from  a  sky  of  rich  Italian 
blue.  I  remember  thinking,  as  I  kicked 
out  in  my  despair,  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  hang  up  the  whole  show  by 
not  saying  my  opening  lines,  or  to  try 
to  carry  on  as  though  I  were  meant  to 
be  there.  Finally,  however,  the  train  de- 
cided the  question  for  me  by  parting  com- 
pany with  my  gown  at  the  shoulders. 

I  rebounded  heavily  from  the  sloping 
roof  of  my  own  throne,  and  was  caught 
first  bounce  by  the  now  f  idling  curtain, 
which  pinned  me  to  the  stage  like  a  wasp 
in  a  window.  As  they  carried  me  from 
the  theatre  I  could  hear  the  audience 
still  applauding  vociferously;  and  high 
above  the  sound  rose  the  voice  of  the 
Boss  congratulating  his  troupe. 

"  Splendid !  "  he  shouted  rapturously, 
"  splendid!  There  was  only  one  thing 
wanted  to  make  the  show  really  repre- 
sentative and  that  we  gave  'em.  I  had 
clean  forgotten  to  have  an  acrobatic 

"Sack  the  lot :» 

LORD  FISHER'S  NEW  COMMAND:  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  Scrapa  Flow. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  MONTESSORIAN. 

in. 

September  2Qtti. — Looking  back  over 
the  events  of  the  last  week  I  confess 
that  there  have  been  moments  when  I 
hardly  hoped  to  bear  up  against  the  con- 
centrated malignity  of  circumstance. 
For  days  I  had  not  the  heart  to  keep 
my  diary,  but  now,  thank  Heaven  (and 
Mrs.  Prant),  I  can  breathe  freely  and 
deeply  again. 

To  recapitulate.  On  Friday  Eva 
swallowed  a  cork ;  or,  to  be  more  pre- 
cise, she  declared  that  she  had  swal- 
lowed a  cork,  and  it  was  just  as  trying 
as  if  she  had.  It  was  not  until  Satur- 
day afternoon  that  she  confessed  to 
Dr.  Gumbleton  that  she  said  so  in  order 
to  see  what  we  would 
do.  Of  course  children 
must  experiment,  but 
experimenting  with  the 
emotions  of  parents  is 
rather  serious.  Though 
I  had  to  give  up  two 
lectures  and  a  lesson  on 
the  Hawaiian  guitar,  I 
kept  perfectly  cairn ; 
and  by  Sunday  I  had 
the  situation  well  in 
hand. 

Edwin,  I  regret  to 
say,  completely  lost  his 
head.  He  declares  him- 
self quite  incapable  of 
coping  with  Jack  and 
Eva  on  a  non-injunc- 
tional  basis.  He  also 
states  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  com- 
bine attendance  at  the 
oflice  with  the  domestic 
duties  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  flat  refusal  of  Nurse  to  adopt 
Montessorian  methods,  the  inefficiency 
of  Miss  Grindle  as  an  invigilator,  and 
the  apathy  of  the  servants. 

Now,  while  I  am  anxious  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  children  on  sound 
lines  of  self-determination,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  I  should  sacrifice 
my  own  efforts  at  self-expression.  I 
am  attending  courses  of  instruction  in 
Physical  Culture  (on  the  Maso-Gothic 
system),  Cosmic  ^Esthetics,  Esoteric 
Inhalation,  Siberian  Voice-production. 
To  abandon  these  studies  before  they 
have  begun  to  bear  fruit  would  be 
nothing  short  of  suicidal,  and  the  worst 
iort  of  suicide,  because  it  would  inhibit 
a  development  of  my  highest  faculties. 
I  put  this  before  Ed-win,  but  he  was 
cold  and  unsympathetic. 

Things  were  at  their  worst  when  I 
went  to  the  Cosmic  .^Esthetic  class  on 
Tuesday.  Mrs.  Oldmay  was  very  won- 
derful and  helpful  in  her  remarks  on 
Bobolinsky's  synthesis  of  Chaos  and 


Order,  showing  how  with  him  the 
pendulum  steadily  swings  from  macro- 
cosmal  vertiginosity  to  microcosmal 
immobility.  But  even  more  helpful 
was  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Prant.  We 
walked  back  together,  and  I  told  her  of 
my  troubles  about  the  children.  "  Send 
them  to  Gary,"  she  said  ;  "  I  've  sent 
mine  there."  And  then  she  told  me  of 
this  paradise  of  children  in  Indiana, 
where  all  the  schools  are  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  self-determination,  where 
the  pupils  make  their  own  laws  and 
rules,  keep  the  shops  and  run  the  banks, 
and  the  fees  are  so  moderate  that  even 
allowing  for  the  journey  I  should  find 
it  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

How  would  Edwin  take' it?     That 
was  the  only  cause  of  misgiving,  but  it 


Guest.  "By  JOVE!   THAT'S  A  FINE  COLLECTION  OP  SOUVENIRS  YOU'VE  GOT. 
HOPE  THEY 'BE  QUITE  SAFE,  AND  so  FOKTH?" 

Host.   "SAFE?  ;  Oil,   YES,    BATHER— MOST   OF    'EM,    AT  ALL   EVENTS." 


THE   A.B. 

THE  publisher  of  the  new  Air  Brad 
shaw  (which  is  bound  to  materialise; 
has  not  come  out  into  the  open.  N( 
doubt  he  has  not  yet  got  his  courage  to 
the  sticking  point.  Ho  is  certain  to  be 
heartily  sworn  at  when  his  air  time 
table  is  published,  for  "if  you  see  it  in 
the  A.B.  it  will  not  necessarily  be  so.1 
Let  us  take  an  example: — 

Supposing  one  day  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  Aunt  Jane  says, "  George' 
(or  Ernest,  or  possibly  your  name  is 
Albert  Ypres,  if  you  are  young  enough 
to  be  made  a  memento  of  the  War),  "] 
am  going  to  Taunton.  I  promised  to 
go  down  to  see  your  cousin  Emma 
one  afternoon  during  the  week.  .}\\<\ 
look  me  up  an  air-bus 
in  the  Guide,  please, 
and  tell  me  what  time 
there  is  one  back  about 
six  o'clock." 

You  get  out  the  A.B. 
(Air  Bradshaw)and  look 
up  the  routes  from  West 
Kensington  (where  you 
are  living  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  story). 
"  Ah,"  you  say,  "  here 
we  are: — 

"'West  Kens.  (Wormwood 
Scrubbs  Air  Station) 
To  Newcastle 
New  Cross 
New  York 
Potter's  Bar 
Rangoon 
St.  Albans' 

"  Ah,  this  is  more 
like  it : — 


was  speedily  removed.  By  a  coinci- 
dence which  was  little  short  of  provi- 
dential he  met  me  with  the  news  that 
his  eccentric  Australian  uncle  had  died 
and  left  him  ten  thousand  pounds — a 
wonderful  windfall  and  so  opportune ! 
For  when  I  broached  the  Gary  scheme 
he  said  that  he  wanted  a  holiday  badly 
and  would  go  over  at  once  and  inspect 
the  schools.  He  would  then  cable  to 
me,  and  I  could  easily  find  an  escort 
for  the  children  ;  he  at  once  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
London.  Edwin  thinks  of  going  on  to 
San  Francisco  and  Hawaii,  and  does 
not  expect  to  be  back  for  at  least  three 
or  four  months.  But  it  may  be  good 
for  his  self-expression,  and,  though  1 
shall  be  considerably  hampered  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  until  the  children  leave, 
I  hope  to  tide  over  the  interim,  with 
the  aid  of  Miss  Grindle,  old-fashioned 
though  she  is.  As  Mrs.  Prant  said  to 
me,  "  Even  Montessorians  must  some- 
times resort  to  compromise." 


"'West  Kens.  (Wormwood 
Scrubbs  Air  Station) 
To  Taunton ' 

"  There  's  one  at  2.7,  Auntie,  gets  you 
there  in  nice  time  for  tea;  and  then 
there 's  one  back  at  5.57.  What 's  this? 
oh,  Mous.  ex.  Let  me  see  then,  6.12. 
Another  star — I  suppose  it 's  another 
Mons.  ex.  Oh,  no,  it's  all  right;  it's 
a  non-stop  nose-dive  as  far  as  Baling; 
that 's  Al,  gets  you  here  at  7.29." 

"  Capital !  "  says  Auntie.  "  But 
please  don't  wait  dinner  if  I  should  be 
late.  And  now  I  '11  just  'phone  and  tell 
Emma  I  'in  coming." 

About  1.35  you  bundle  Auntie  into  a 
taxi  (if  and  when  found)  with  the  usual 
form  of  endearment  used  on  the  em- 
barkation of  aunts  and  trust  that  all 
will  be  well. 

But  all  is  not  well.  Arrived  at  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs  (Hotel  Northpole,  dctly. 
opp.  term.  Enlgd.  and  refshd.  terms 
mod.)  Auntie  inquires  of  the  dromaster 
which  is  the  platform  for  the  2.7. 

"  Very  sorry,  mum,"  says  that  func- 
tionary, "the  2.7  will  be  late  starting; 
there  'a  a  strong  west-sou'-west  fifty- 
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Guide.  "HEBE  is  THE  VILLAGE  OF  NEOVILLH  ST.  VAAST. 
American  Tourist.  "  SAY,  Bo,  WHICH  HOUSE  ?  " 


IN  THIS  STREET  VAS  I  BOBS." 


mile  gale  blowing  overhead,  according 
to  our  instruments,  and  we  can't  start 
till  it  drops  a  bit." 

"  But  1  've  'plioned  to  rny  niece  that 
I  'in  coming  for  tea,"  says  Auntie. 

"  Can't  'elp  it  if  you  've  'phoned  to  the 
Queen,  mum,  to  say  you're  comin'  for 
dinner.  We  can't  control  the  winds — 
not  yet,  anyway." 

"  What  time  will  it  start  then  ?  "  says 
Auntie. 

"Can't  say  yet,  mum.  Perhaps  not 
before  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Then  I  can't  go  to-day  ?  " 

"  You  can  take  the  2.23  to  Birming- 
ham, mum,  if  you  like  and  catch  the  3. 52 
from  Birmingham  on  the  loop-the-loop 
line  as  it  '11  only  be  a  cross-wind  if  you 
go  that  way,  but  you  '11  have  to  pay  two 
pounds,  seventeen  shillings  excess  on 
your  ticket.  Much  longer  journey,  you 
see,  mum." 

Auntie  leaves  the  airdrome  muttering 
something  about  writing  to  Sir  John 
Alcock,  telephones  again  to  Cousin 
Emma  and  returns  to  you  at  West 
Kensington. 

Hoping  that  the  gale  lias  exhausted 
itself  in  the  night,  Auntie  presents 
herself  again  at  the  air  station  -next 
day  and  is  informed  that  the  2.7  is 


"  Mons.  only,"  and  if  she  didn't  see  it 
in  the  Guide  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  A.B. 

"  There  is  a  2.43  which  will  start  at 
2.43,  w.  and  w.  p,"  says  the  drornaster. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asks 
Auntie. 

"  Wind  and  weather  permitting, 
mum.  Otherwise  it  starts  when  it 
can." 

As  the  wind  is  still  favourable  at 
2.40,  Auntie  is  assisted  into  the  non- 
smoking compartment  of  the  2.43  and 
prepares  herself  for  the  usual  bout  of 
air-sickness. 

The  next  act  in  this  air-drama  con- 
sists of  a  'phone  message  from  Auntie 
at  Devizes,  which  says  in  effect: — 

"  They  landed  me  here  at  a  quarter- 
to-four,  owing  to  engine  trouble,  so 
they  say.  I  am  staying  the  night  at 
an  hotel.  I  tried  to  catch  the  next 
three  air-buses,  but  they  were  all  full. 
It  will  be  almost  cheaper  staying  here 
than  coming  back  and  paying  another 
fare,  as  no  money  is  returned,  they  tell 
me." 

The  concluding  act  is  more  heart- 
rending still,  as  it  shows  Auntie  (minus 
her  bonnet)  at  Taunton  (which  she  only 
reaches  —  owing  to  continued  engine 


trouble  and  congestion  of  the  other  air 
conveyances — on  Friday  afternoon), 
where  she  discovers  that  Cousin  Emma 
has  been  unexpectedly  called  away  to 
Madrid  or  Cairo  or  some  other  foreign 
resort  for  the  week-end  on  urgent  family 
affairs.  ,. 

"  OXFOBDSHIRE. — Charming  Freehold  .  .  . 
The  whole  about  li acres,  surrounded  by  large 
pines  and  furs." — Daily  Telegraph. 

It  sounds  as  if  the  rabbit- shooting 
might  be  good. 

'•LOST.— July  26,  Black  Manx  cat  (no  tail)." 

Daily  Express. 

This  sounds  a  little  precise,  but  the 
advertiser  was  naturally  anxious  to 
save  people  the  trouble  of  looking  for 
the  cat's  tail  after  the  rest  of  the  cat 
had  been  found. 


"  Barrie  has  made  good  to  me  on  every  pro- 
mise but  one.  Several  years  ago  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  Thrums.  With  an  impulsiveness 
rare  in  him  he  said,  '  Some  day  you  shall  go 
with  me.'  To  this  event  I  look  forward  with 
eager  interest.  .  .  I  long  to  hear  the  purl  of 
the  brae  that  ripples  through  T'nowhead 
Farm." — Mr.  ISAAC  MAHCOSSOX  in  "  TheSatur- 
day  Evening  1'ost  "  (New  York). 

Having  finished  with  the  purling  hrae 
Mr.  MAKCOSSON  can  proceed  to  climb 
the  heathery  burn. 
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THE    THREE    SHIPS. 

I  HAD  tramped  along  through  dockland  till  the  day  was  all 

but  spent, 

But  for  all  the  ships  I  there  did  find  I  could  not  be  content ; 
By  the  good  pull-ups  for  carmen  and  the  Chinese  dives 

I  passed,  . 

And  the  streets  of  grimy  houses  each  one  grimier  than  the 

last,  .. 

And  the  shops  whose  shoddy  oilskins  many  a  sailorman 

has  cursed 
In   the  wintry  Western   ocean  when  it  s  weather  ot   the 

worst — 

All  among  the  noisy  graving  docks  and  waterside  saloons 
And  the  pubs  with  punk  pianos   grinding   out  their   last 

year's  tunes, 
And  the  rattle  of  the  winches  handling  freights  from  near 

and  far : 
And  the  whiffs  of  oil  and  engines,  and  the  smells  of  bilge 

and  tar ; 

And  of  all  the  craft  I  came  across,  the  finest  for  to  see 
Was  a  dandy  ocean  liner— but  she  wasn't  meant  for  me ! 
She  was  smart  as  any  lady,  and  the  place  was  fair  alive 
With  the  swarms  of  cooks  and  waiters,  just  like  bees  about 

a  hive ; 

It  was  nigh  her  time  for  sailing,  and  a  man  could  hardly  stir 
For  the  piles  of  rich  folks'  dunnage  here  and  there  and 

everywhere. 
But  the  stewards  and  the  awnings  and  the  white  paint  and 

the  gold 

Take  a  deal  o'  living  up  to  for  a  chap  that 's  getting  old  ; 
And  the  mailboat  life 's  a  fine  one,  but  a  shellback  likes 

to  be 
Where  he  feels  a  kind  o'  homelike  after  half  his  life  at  sea. 

So  I  sighed  and  passed  her   by — "Fare  you  well,  my 

dear,"  said  I, 

"  You  're  as  smart  and  you  're  as  dainty  as  can  be; 
You  're  a  lady  through   and  through,   but  I   know  it 

wouldn't  do — 
You  're  a  bit  too  much  a  rich  man's  gal  for  me !  " 

So  I  rambled  on  through  dockland,  but  I  couldn't  seem  to 

find 
Out  of  all  the  craft  I  saw  there  just  the  one  to  please  my 

mind; 
There  were  tramps  and  there  were  tankers,   there  were 

freighters  large  and  small, 
There  were  concrete  ships  and  standard  ships  and  motor 

ships  and  all, 
And  of  all  the  blessed  shooting-match  the  one  I  liked  the 

best 

Was  a  saucy  topsail  schooner  from  some  harbour  in  the  West. 
She  was  neat  and  she  was  pretty  as  a  country  lass  should  be, 
And  the  girl's  name  on  her  counter  seemed  to  suit  her  to  a  T ; 
You  could  almost  smell  the  roses,  almost  see  the  red  and 

green 
Of  the  Devon  plough  and  pasture  where  her  home  port 

must  have  been, 
And  I  '11  swear  her  blocks  were  creaking  in  a  kind  o'  Dovon 

drawl — 

Oh,  she  took  my  fancy  rarely,  but  I  left  her  after  all ! 
For  it 's  well  enough,  is  coasting,  when  the  summer  days 

are  long, 
And  the  summer  hours   slip  by  you   just   as   sweetly  as 

a  song, 
When  you  catch  the  scent  of  clover  blowing  to  you  off  the 

shore, 
And  there  's  scarce  a  ripple  breaking  from  the  Land's  End 

to  the  Nore ; 


But  I  like  a  bit  more  sea-room  when  the  short  dark  days 

come  in, 
And  the  Channel  gales  and  sea-fogs  and  the  nights  as  black 

as  sin, 
When  you  're  groping  in  a  fairway  that 's  as  crowded  as 

a  town 
With  the  whole  damned  Channel  traffic  looking  out  to  run 

you  down, 

Or  a  bloody  lee  shore's  waiting  with  its  fierce  and  foaming  lips 
For  the  bones  of  poor  drowned  sailomion  and  broken  ribs 

of  ships. 

So  I  sighed  and  shook  my  head — "  Fare  you  well,  niy 

dear,"  I  said, 

"  You  're  a  bit  too  fond  o'  soundings,  lass,  for  me  ; 
Oh,  you  're  Devon's  own  dear  daughter- — but  my  fancy's 

for  deep  water 
And  I  think  I  '11  set  a  course  for  open  sea !  " 

So  I  tramped  along  through  dockland,  through  the  Isle  of 

Dogs  I  went, 
But  for   all   the  ships   I   found   there  still  I  couldn't  be 

content, 

Till,  not  far  from  Millwall  Basin,  in  a  dingy,  dreary  pond, 
Mouldy  wharf-sheds  all   around   it  and  a  breaker's  yard 

beyond, 
With  its  piles  of  rusty  anchors  and  chain-cables  large  and 

small, 

Broken  bones  of  ships  forgotten — there  I  found  her  after  all! 
She  was  foul   from  West  Coast  harbours,  she  was  worn 

with  wind  and  tide, 
There  was  paint  on  all  tho  bright  work  that  was  once  her 

captain's  pride, 
And  her  gear  was  like  a  junk-store,  and  her  decks  a  shame 

to  see, 
And  her  shrouds  they  wanted  rattling  down  as  badly  as 

could  be  ; 

But  she  lay  there  on  the  water  just  as  graceful  as  a  gull, 
Keeping  some  old  builder's  secret  in  her  strong  and  slender 

hull; 
By  her  splendid  sweep  of  sheer-line  and  her  clean,  keen 

clipper  bow 
You  might  know  she'd  been  a  beauty,  and,  by  God,  she  was 

one  now  ! 

And  the  river  gulls  were  crying,  and  tho  sluggish  river  tide 
Made  a  kind  of  running  whisper  by  her  red  and  lusted 

side, 
And  the  river  breeze  came  murmuring  her  tattered  gear 

among, 
Like  some  old  shellback,  known  of  old,  that  sings  a  sailor's 

song, 
That  whistles  through  his  yellow  teeth  an  old  deepwater 

tune 
(The  same  did  make  the  windows  shake  in  the  Boomerang 

Haloon! ), 

Or  by  the  steersman's  elbow  stays  to  tell  a  seaman's  tale 
About  the  skippers  and  the  crews  in  great  old  days  of  sail! 

And  I  said:  "  My  dear,  although  you  are  growing  old, 

I  know, 

And  as  cra/y  and  as  cranky  as  can  be, 
If  } <>u '11  take  me  for  your  lover,  oh  we'll  sail  the  wide 

seas  over, 

You  're  the  ship  among  them  all  that 's  meant  for  mo!' 
C.  F.  S. 

"The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  E.  Wake  ;ind  tin;  Kev.   A.   H.  Gulieu 
have  been  appointed  Suffragettes  for  granting  marriages  licences) 
the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells."- — Provincial  J'apcr. 

Is  this  peculiar  transformation  a  sample  of  what  may  be 
done  under  the  Enabling  Bill '? 
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Visitor.  "Bui,  Hi*.  GBUMP,  DON'T  sou  THISK  IT'S  VEBY  GOOD  OP  THE  VICAR  TO  LOOK  AFTEE  you  LIKE  THIS,  AND  SEHD  roc 

ALL   TlIKbU   NICE  THINGS?" 

GOOD  OF  HIM?      WHY,   WOl'8   'E   FOB?" 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

"  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM  "  dedicates  Up,  the  Rebels ! 
(MHTHUEN)  rather  slyly  to  "any  friends  I  have  left  in 
Ireland  after  the  publication  of  this  book."  If  there  is  a 
note  of  apprehension  in  the  words,  it  is  not,  I  fear,  un- 
justitied.  Because  there  is  small  doubt  that  Up,  tJie  Rebels ! 
kindly,  tolerant,  even  sympathetic  as  it  is,  will  make  a 
number  of  earnest  folk  iu  the  Other  Island  very  angry 
indeed;  those  of  them  certainly  who  are  not  too  pre- 
occupied with  romantic  militancy  to  realise  that  their  ranks 
could  be  exposed  to  no  H.E.  more  devastating  than  laughter. 
This  tale  of  tragic  fun  by  our  genial  satirist  combines,  in 
tin  old  phrase,  instruction  with  amusement.  The  picture 
it  draws  of  Irish  political  life  during  the  War  would  be 
incredible  if  anything  about  Ireland  could  ever  be  beyond 
belief.  As  usual  with  a  "  BIRMINGHAM  "  story,  the  characters 
seem  to  make  it  by  their  own  actions  ;  there  is  a  whole  crowd 
of  thorn  here,  all  admirably  drawn.  Sir  Ulick  Conolly,  repre- 
sentative of  British  tyranny,  mild,  lazy,  a  confirmed  believer 
in  the  wisdom  of  letting  things  settle  themselves ;  his 
daughter,  Mona,  single-souled  enthusiast  for  the  Cause,  who 
wore  picturesque  and  expensive  draperies,  "  so  far  Irish 
that  no  one  meeting  her  in  the  street  would  have  suspected 
her  of  being  an  Englishwoman  ;  "  Peter  Maillia,  poet,  son 
of  a  drunken  peasant ;  Bettany,  the  universal  deserter — all 
these  live,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the  clash  of  them  and 
understand  the  result  of  it  with  regret.  The  story  tells 


how  between  them  these  persons  brought  about  the  little 
rebellion  of  Dunally,  half  farce,  half  tragedy,  and  what 
came  thereof.  I  have  indicated  the  good  entertainment 
that  the  book  provides,  equal,  I  think,  to  its  author's  best. 
As  a  first-hand  study  of  an  urgent  problem  it  gives  us  some- 
thing more.  Dunally  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the  guns; 
if  only  one  might  dare  hope  that  rebellion  at  large  could  be 
won  over  by  the  persuasive  CANON. 

Mr.  H.  DE  VERB  STACPOOLE,  working,  as  we  used  to  be 
told  the  coral  insect  did,  only  quicker,  continues  to  produce 
his  desert  islands  in  suilicient  bulk  to  accommodate  those 
shipwrecked  couples  for  whom  the  housing  problem  would 
otherwise  become  acute.  I  jest,  but  I  enjoy ;  for  the  fact 
is  that  his  latest  creation,  The  Beach  of  Dreams  (HuTCHiN- 
SON),  despite  certain  absurdities,  remains  a  highly  delectable 
resort.  Perhaps  you  know  how  Mr.  STACPOOLE  can  fill 
your  mental  lungs  with  the  ozone  of  unpeopled  spaces ;  he 
has  the  trick  in  full  blast  here,  with  a  finely  exhilarating 
effect.  Not  that  The  Beach  of  Dreams  could  be  called  really 
unpeopled  ;  indeed  for  a  desert  island  the  crowd  was  at  times 
almost  excessive,  including  as  it  did  the  heroine,  Cleo  de 
Bronsart,  the  two  seamen  who  had  been  her  fellow-cast- 
aways, the  hero  (of  course),  and  round  the  corner  a  whole 
crew  of  undesirables.  Nor  does  this  take  count  of  the  sea- 
elep'lmnts,  whose  society  Cleo  found  so  congenial.  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  the  sea-elephants  worried  me  not  a 
little.  True,  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  opposing  herds  of 
them  is  a  fine  piece  of  imaginative  realism,  admirably  told; 
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and  elsewhere  their  behaviour  was  of  the  sort  to  appeal  to 
those  who  would  call  animal  turns  "too  sweet";  but  the 
incident  of  the  storm,  watched  from  shelter  by  a  group  of 
hero,  heroine  and  baby  elephant  in  the  latter's  arms,  left,  me 
frankly  incredulous.  1  must  not  tell  you  move  of  what 
happens  on  the  Beach,  but  there  is  plenty  of  good  adventure 
there  of  the  right  Crusoe  kind,  including  the  discovery  of  a 
cache  containing  all  sorts  of  the  most  opportune  necessities, 
a  device  that  1  do  not  remember  to  have  met  before.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  the  story  has  appeared  just  too  late  to  fulfil 
its  obvious  destiny  in  providing  romantic  relief  for  a  seaside 
holiday,  where  The  Beach  of  Dreams  would  certainly  form 
an  excellent  antidote  to  the  Beach  of  Eeality. 

Tarzan  and.  the  Jewels  of  Opar  (METHUEN)  is  the  latest 
of  the  immortal — that  is  to  say,  untinishable— Tarzan 
stories.  I  still  think  that  Mr.  EDGAR  KICK  BURROUGHS 
does  not  quite  play  the  game.  "Could  tins  creature,"  thus 
soliloquises  a  villain  of  the  piece,  "be  the  same  dignified 
Englishman  who  had  entertained  rne  so  graciously  in  his 
luxurious  African  home?  Could  this  wild  beast  with  b'azing 
eyes  and  bloody  coun- 
tenance be  at  the  same 
time  a  man?  Could 
the  horrid  victory  cry 
he  had  but  just  heard 
have  been  formed  in  hu- 
manthroat?"  "Could," 
he  might  have  added, 
"  this  ape-man,  who 
had  been  successively 
squashed  by  earth- 
quakes, bitten  by  lions, 
trampled  by  must  ele- 
phants, shot  with 
Winchester  repeaters, 
stabbed  with  knives 
and  spears,  and  as  likely 
as  not  (though  1  missed 
it)  decapitated  with 
swords  and  rolled  with 
steam-rollers,  get  away 
with  the  jewels  of 
Opar  ?  "  No,  he  could 
not ;  if  it  weren't  that 
the  author  has  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  make  him  of  unsinkable  bullet- 
bite-and-biff-proof  asbestos.  But  if  you  don't  mind  all 
this  being  "a  little  too  easy,"  and  don't  get  tired  of  the 
noise  and  blood  and  fire  and  fangs  on  every  page,  you 
won't  have  reason  to  complain. 

My  impression  of  The  Trial  Stone  (ALLEN  AND  UNWIN) 
is  of  a  story  beginning  with  unusual  promise,  but  subse- 
quently weakened  in  effect,  partly  by  the  introduction  of 
i  theme  about  which  the  writer's  feeling  was  too  strong 
[or  him  to  subordinate  it  to  artistic  purpose.  I  must  explain 
this.  Mr.  JOHN  GOWEB  starts  his  tale  quite  admirably. 
Nothing  could  be  more  entertaining  than  his  introduction 
of  Felix  Neville,  the  spoilt,  egotistical  but  good-hearted 
product  of  parental  mismanagement.  All  the  Nevilles  are 
well  done,  but  Felix  himself  and  his  futile  mother  are,  at 
this  stage,  almost  masterpieces  of  ironical  portraiture.  The 
trouble  is  that,  having  thus  created  a  hero  of  real  human 
interest,  Mr.  GOWEU  has  been  constrained  by  his  scheme 
to  let  him  do  nothing  but  drift;  and  Felix  drifting  arTives 
rather  dangerously  near  to  being  a  bore.  Then,  of  course,  the 
War  happens,  providing  (as  the  Stevensonian  title  explains) 
a  touchstone  for  the  true  and  the  false,  by  which  the  real 


quality  of  Felix  is  revealed.  All  this,  if  not  startling  in 
novelty,  would  have  made  a  good  enough  story.  But  it  is 
just  here  that,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  GOWEH'S  personal  emotion 
got  the  better  of  his  art.  Be  jause  the  author  had  so  stron° 
a  wish  to  expose  the  misdoings  of  a  certain  organism  in 
the  B.E.F.,  poor  Felix,  once  landed  in  France,  declines 
from  a  human  hero  to  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  denun- 
ciations of  the  inefficiencies  of  the  "Butterily  Corps." 
The  charges,  certainly  horrid  enough,  may  be  deserved; 
but  the  general  result  is  that,  while  Mr.  GOWEU'S  book 
is  never  without  interest,  the  interest  is  not  the  same 
throughout — which  is  a  fault. 

Major  A.  CORBETT-SMITH  is  an  enthusiast,  and  very 
p  ssibly  the  jovial  style  in  which  The  Seafarers  (CASSULL) 
is  written  is  better  than  any  other  for  his  special  purpose 
here,  which  is  to  make  us  appreciate  our  Navy  and  to 
clear  a\Vay  the  cobwebs  (if  any)  which  veil  our  vision  of  it. 
1  am  not  convinced  that  we  are  as  a  nation  quite  so 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  sea-power  as  he  seems  to  think  us, 
and  1  imagine  that  readers  of  his  book  may  occasionally  be 

conscious  of  the  irrita- 
tion which  we  are  apt 
to  feel  when  a  preacher 
rebukes  his  congrega- 
tion because  more  peo- 
ple do  not  come  to  his 
church.  But  if  Major 
CORBETT-SMITH  is,  so 
far  as  this  book  is  con- 
cerned, in  some  danger 
of  missing  those  who 
would  really  benefit  by 
reading  it  we  must  try 
to  rectify  this  by  see- 
ing that  it  gets  into  the 
hands  of  any  who  are 
slow  to  realize  what 
we  owe  to  all  branches 
of  the  Service  which 
he  champions  with  so 
fine  an  enthusiasm. 


Visitor  (reading).  "'  THE   PISTOL  WENT   OFF   SUDDENLY,   THE   BULLET.  EM- 
BEDDING ITSELF  IN  THE  DUMB  WAITER.'  " 

Invalid  (old  student  of  feuilletons).  "YES,  I  KNOW — '.AND  IMMEDIATELY  HIS 

SPEECH   WAS  P.ESTOBED.'  " 


You  're    Only    Young 

Once     (IlODDER    AND 

STOUGHTON)  comes 
from  a  young  American  hand,  MARGARET  WIDDENEH'S.  It 
tells  of  a  charming  aristocratic  South  Pennsylvanian  family, 
live  girls  and  three  boys,  and  how  they  all  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight  and  in  various  ways  achieved  matrimony  with  a  rash- 
ness which  may  account  for  the  rising  curve  of  divorce  that 
is  now  causing  so  much  heart-searching  over  there.  1  don't 
mind  stretching  a  point  and  endorsing  the  publisher's  re- 
view: "Youth — romance — humour — a  story  like  a  sunny 
day  in  grey  weather."  I  will  add  "  highly  improbable, 
sentimental,  over  facile."  But,  as  you  're  only  young  once, 
why  not  write  in  this  irresponsible  way  and  represent 
mating  as  a  much  less  hazardous  and  perplexing  problem 
than  it  is  in  reality  ?  And  why  not  also  give  your  reviewer 
a  chance  for  an  ill-natured  remark  by  a  dedication,  "For 
Auntie;  with  love  and  thanks  for  insisting  that  I  could  write 
prose  ?  "  If  he  is  a  sportsman  (like  me)  he  won't  take  it, 

From  a  description  of  the  PBINCE'S  visit  to  Canada : — 

"  Saturday  evening  .  .  .  the  camp  is  moved  to  Cameron  Palls, 
another  beauty  spot,  where  strong  water  goes  tossing  and  jostling  over 
the  tough  rocks  of  the  river." — Daily  Paper. 

The  strength  of  the  water  may  account  for  the  popularity 
of  this  resort  among  sufferers  from  Prohibition. 
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IT  is  not  correct  that  when  the  rail- 
way strike  began  the  authorities  at 
Slough  dep&t  at  once  offered  to  see  The 
It  Hi  hi  Mail  through  the  troubles  of 

distribution.  .,.  * 

* 

\Vo  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
of  the  volunteers  who  have  been  acting 
as  railway  porters  had  not  studied  the 
part  very  carefully.  We 
actually  saw  one  of  them 
hurrying.  *  „. 


At  Marylebone  the  ma- 
gistrate was  told  that  a 
criminal  under  arrest  at 
Bournemouth  could  not  be 
brought  to  London  owing 
to  the  strike.  A  message  of 
sympathy  has  been  sent. 

One  can  but  sympathise 
with  the  commercial  tra- 
veller, who,  not  knowing 
that  the  railwaymen  were 
n  strike,  spent  two  days 
an  the  platform,  at  the  end 
sf  which  time  he  became 
•iomcwliat  irritated  and  re- 
narked  to  a  friend,  "  She  's 
i  bit  late,  isn't  she,  Her- 

>ert  ?  "          ...  „. 
"* 

Volunteers   to   feed  rail- 
horses  were  plentiful, 
The    Daily   Express. 
3  good  fellow  also  volun- 
ed  to  take  the   railway 
ndwiches   out   for  a  run 

i  exercise  them. 
*  * 

1  Who  does  not  remem- 

•  the  glorious  Long  Walk 
Windsor  Park?"  asks 
imbler  "  in  an  evening 
er.  But  who,  for  the 

tterof  that,  will  everfor- 
the  glorious  long  walks 

3v y where    during    the 


requested  Mexico  to  step  in  and  restore 
order.  +  ^ 

What  promised  to  be  a  very  nasty 
scandal  at  the  War  Office  has  been 
hushed  up.  It  appears  that,  in  response 
to  the  PRIME  MINISTER'S  urgent  appeal 
for  economy,  two  Major-Generals  sim- 
ultaneously sacked  each  other. 
*  * 

According  to  the  Lettish  Minister  of 


STRIKE  FEATURES. 


he    POSTMASTER-GENE- 
i  requests  that  only  very  important 
respondence  should  be  posted.     It 

s  hoped   that  this  will   be  borne   in 

uiud  by  tailors.    %  ,,. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  SMILLIE  pro- 
ioses,  as  an  alternative  to  a  levy  on 
apital,  that  the  Government  should 
ell  the  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

*     X: 
# 

Because  he  interfered  with  the  lynch- 
ng  of  a  negro,  the  people  of  Omaha 
;  lade  a  determined  effort  to  lynch  the 
layor.  We  await  confirmation  of  the 
eport  that  the  League  of  Nations  has 


["  After  a  long  walk  the  feet  are  most  quickly  rested  by  being  raised. 
Lie  down,  or  sit  with  the  legs  outstretched  and  the  feet  on  a  high 
pillow."  —  Evening  News,  Sept.  30.] 


cently  reported  in  these  columns,  by 
which  a  Government  armchair  was 
successfully  removed  from  a  sleeping 
limpet,  we  are  informed  that  the  patient 
has  already  grown  another  one. 

*.,  * 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Ilr.ois- 
TRAR-GENERAL  FOH  SCOTLAND  the  total 
number  of  deaths  for  the  year  1917  is 
the  lowest  on  record.  No  improvement 
is  expected  while  undertakers'  charges 
remain  so  high. 


In  the  same  year  thirty- 
seven  centenarians  died  in 
Scotland.  We  feel  that  this 
is  so  alarming  that  an  in- 
quiry should  be  he'd  into 
the  recent  high  mortality 
among  this  class. 
#  * 

"  What,"  asks  a  weekly 
correspondent,  "is  the 
meaning  of  the  oft-quoted 
reference  to  the  Silent  Ser- 
vice?" It  is  evident  that 

he  is  not  on  the  telephone. 

* :  * 

A  stuffed  great  auk, 
now  extinct,  has  just  been 
purchased  for  a  museum. 
That 's  what  you  get  for 
being  extinct. 

Admiral  KATO  is  visit- 
ing all  the  Allied  countries 
to  convey  the  greetings  of 
Japan  on  the  termination 
of  the  War.  No  country 
seems  to  trust  the  postal 
service  just  now. 

Are  Irishmen  becoming 
too  touchy  ?  We  ask  be- 
cause, at  a  f6te  held  in  Dub- 
lin where  seven  stalls  were 
wrecked,  eighteen  people 
injured  and  a  policeman  had 
his  uniform  torn  to  rags,  a 
local  paper  actually  booms 
the  incident  as  a  "  scene." 


"TV- 


Finance  the  British  Government  has 
agreed  to  supply  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  Letts.  We  can  only  hope  that 
General  VON  DER  GOLTZ  will  not  take 
umbrage  at  this  action,  about  which  he 
was  not  consulted. 

"The  Allies,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"  cannot  afford  to  treat  D'ANNUNZIO'S 
performance  as  a  fait  accompli."  On 
the  other  hand  there  appear  to  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  treating  it  as  a 
mauvais  qitart  d'hcure. 
*_* 

In   reference   to  the   operation,   re- 


Our  sympathies  go  out  to 
the  New  York  bridegroom 
who,   amongst   his  wedding  presents, 

found  a  diamond-studded  corkscrew. 
*  * 

• 

Unsound  cheese,  says  a  news  mes- 
sage, has  been  surrendered  to  the 
Acton  Eood  Committee.  As  the  cheese 
arrived  in  a  state  of  collapse  we  can 
only  suppose  that  it  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  .„  ... 

'*' 

With  reference  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  is  a  new-laid  egg,  the  best  plan 
seems  to  be  that  known  as  the  Break- 
fast Table  test.  If  the  egg  answers 
you  back  on  being  opened,  it  isn't. 
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TO    A    RAILWAY    PORTER    ON    STRIKE. 

SIR,  as  a  humble  worm  of  that  community 

Ou  which  you  're  pleased  to  set  your  sudden  heel, 
Permit  me,  of  your  grace,  to  ask  impunity 

While  to  your  sense  of  fitness  I  appeal ; 

As  you  are  grfiat  and  strong 
Be  merciful  if  I  am  in  the  wrong. 
For  years  you've  drawn  an  Armageddon  bonus 

Of  three-and-thirty  shillings  by  the  week; 
While  I  in  extra  fares  have  borne  the  onus 

Without  a  murmur,  being  soft  and  meek; 
And,  though  there 's  Peace  to-day, 
Yet  still  you  pouch  that  sum  and  still  I  pay. 
No  less,  in  spite  of  your  superior  manner, 

Which  threw  a  doubt  upon  my  right  to  live, 
1  used  to  tip  you  every  time  a  tanner 

For  any  little  help  you  deigned  to  give, 

Although  your  claim  was  nil, 
Being,  in  fact,  included  in  the  bill. 
And  now  you  strike  to    keep  your  war-time  largess 

When  prices  to  their  normal  state  subside, 
And  I  must  pay  intolerable  charges 

For  licensed  vehicles  (last  week  I  hied 

A  few  brief  miles  from  town 
And  had  to  plank  a  full-sized  Bradbury  down). 

This  heavy  cost  of  transport  when  I  cab  it 
By  sound  economy  must  be  replaced^ 

And  so  I  thought  of  giving  up  some  habit, 

Innocent,  but  involving  needless  waste; 

For  choice  I  purposed  to 

Forgo  the  luxury  of  tipping  you. 

But  ere  I  cease  from  slipping  those  gratuities 
Into  the  palm  of  your  protesting  hand, 

I  want  a  balanced  judgment,  and  to  you  it  is 
I  come  whose  word  is  law  throughout  the  land ; 
To  you  I  look  for  light  ; 

Kindly  advise  me  whether  I  am  right.  0.  S. 

SOME    MOOR. 

Othello  threatens  to  become  the  popular  play  of  the  im- 
mediate future — in  fact,  if  all  the  tentative  plans  now  being 
considered  are  successfully  launched,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
London  contains  enough  theatres  to  house  all  the  impend- 
ing versions  of  the  masterpiece. 

Messrs.  ARTHUR  BOUBCHIEE  and  MATHESON  LANG  set  the 

ball  rolling  by  proposing  to  interchange  the  parts  of  lago 

|  and  Othello  on  alternate  nights.     Ever  in  the  forefront  of 

|  the  dramatic  battle,  Mr.  OSCAR  ASCHE,  finding  the  tawny 

j  complexion   associated  with  Chu  Chin  Chow  exceedingly 

becoming,  announces  his  intention  to  Othellise  in  1929  or 

at  the  conclusion  of  the  run  of  Chu  Chin  Chow,  whichever 

happens  first.    Determined  to  be  in  the  swim,  Mr.  KOUERT 

LORAINE,  as  soon  as  Cyrano  has  completed  his  West  End 

tour,  will  demobilise  his  nose  and  give  his  reading  of  the 

tragedy.     Finally  it  has  occurred  .to  Mr.  NETTLEFOLD  that 

Othello  is  just  the  thing  to  go  down  at  the  Seala. 

The  productions  mentioned  above  appear  to  be  practi- 
cally inevitable,  but  there  are  in  addition  a  number  of  inter- 
esting proposals  of  a  slightly  more  nebulous  character. 
In  the  most  disinterested  manner  those  responsible  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  interviewed  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Tlie  Barnstormer,  and  in  some  cases  have  oven 
volunteered  a  resume  of  their  proposals. 

Mr.  LESLIE  HENSON  stated  that  he  had  always  cherished 
an  ambition  to  play  Ilam^-Othello,  and  had  made  a  close 
study  of  the  "  book  "  at  school.  As  a  result  of  his  re- 


searches he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  introduction  of 
a  few  "additional"  numbers  by  Mr.  HERMAN  DAHEWSKI,  a 
carefully  chosen  chorus  of  Moorish  maidens  in  yashmaks  or 
mashyaks — it  was  immaterial  which — and  a  final  scene  in 
a  fashionable  restaurant,  would  result  in  the  whole  thing 
going  with  a  bang  from  start  to  finish.  He  had  commis- 
sioned Mr.  FRED  THOMPSON  to  prepare  an  adaptation  on 
these  lines,  and,  though  not  yet  actually  in  negotiation  for 
a  theatre,  he  was  keeping  his  eyes  open. 

:;:  £  Jj£  jfc  *  *;<  :;: 

Asked  if  he  could  confirm  his  rumoured  intention  to 
produce  Othello,  Mr.  OWEN  NABES  stated  that  he  was  taking 
a  referendum  of  the  ladies  in  bis  matinee  audiences,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  would  ilike  to  see  him  in  a  slightly 
saccharined  version  of  that  tragedy.  "As  long  as  sugar 
continues  to  be  rationed,"  Mr.  NARBS  continued,  "  I  feel 
that  I, owe  it  to  the  play-going  public  to  be  as  sweet  as  1 
possibly  «an.  As  a  preliminary  measure  I  have  commis- 
sioned Mr.  FRED  THOMPSON  to  look  over  the  play  in  the 
original  quarto." 

#  #  #  *  *  *  •-',- 

Mr.  C.  B.  COCHRAN,  though  immersed  in  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  forthcoming  contest  for  the  Fleaweight 
Championship  between  Bill  Hopper  of  Balham  (holder  of 
the  Keating  belt)  and  the  "  Kid  Killer"  of  Chicago 
the  following  details  of  his  next  production  at  the  Pavilion. 
"  To  begin  with,"  said  Mr.  COCHEAN,  "I  should  like  to  make 
it  quite  clear  tbat  Othellctta  is  entirely  devoid  of  offence.  It 
contains  nothing  to  which  exception  could  be  taken  even 
by  a  dramatic  critic.  Peg  o'  My  Heart  is  not  in  the  same 
class  for  pure  innocuousness.  This  matter  has  had  my 
personal  attention,  and  as  a  final  precautionary  measure 
Mr.  FHED  THOMPSON'S  'book'  has  undergone  a  rigorous 
scrutiny  by  Dr.  F.  B.  MEYER.  Indeed,  the  adaptation  is 
so  intensely  unsophisticated  that  a  recent  rehearsal  had  to 
be  postponed  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of 
yawning,  which  first  attacked  Mdlle.  DELYSIA  and  gradually 
spread  through  the  entire  company.  Mdlle.  DELYSIA,  by 
the  way,  as  a  more  than  Moorish  sultana,  has  the  purl,  of 
her  life ;  and  representatives  of  all  the  Sunday  schools  in 
the  Metropolitan  area  are  being  invited  to  the  first  per- 
formances. 

Jji  :[;  ;J:  :|:  #  %  * 

Interviewed  during  one  of  the  intervals  arranged  to 
enable  the  Alhamdrome  audience  to  recover  from  its  con- 
vulsions, Mr.  GEORGE  EOBEY  confessed  that  he  regarded 
all  his  previous  work,  including  his  Special  Constahling, 
merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  realisation  of  his  am- 
bition to  play  the  part  of  Otlidla  in  his  own  theatre  wit  lumt 
funny  clothes  or  comic  eyebrows.  "In  the  interludes  of 
intensive  poultry-keeping  in  my  flat,"  confided  Mr.  KOBEV, 
"I  have  studied  the  part  inside  aud  out,  and  when  the 
time  comes  I  fancy  I  shall  be  able  to  throw  new  limelight 
on  the  psychology  of  the  gloomy  dean — Dane — that  is, 
Moor.  Meanwhile  I  am  in  close  consultation  witli  Mr.  1  i:iu> 
THOMPSON,  aud  am  keeping  my  eye  on  a  suitable  theatre. 
When  it  becomes  available  I  shall  be  extremely  adjacent." 

•  I*  $t  Oj  .';  ;J.  ;J;  ;|; 

Mr.  FRED  THOMPSON,  who  is  responsible  for  the  "  adapt- 
ation "  of  most  of  the  original  musical  plays  in  being  ami 
prospective,  stated  that  he  was  so  inundated  with  commis- 
sions to  prepare  musical  and  other  versions  of  Othello 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  open  a  special  department 
to  cope  with  the  demand.  Several  of  his  regular  lyric 
writers  had  collapsed  under  the  strain  and  were  now 
undergoing  treatment  by  a  specialist,  but  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain  a  new  consignment  of  recently  demobilised 
poets,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods  without 
further  delay. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  (stationary  through  strike).  "  ONCE   ABOARD  THE  LORRY  AND  THE  GIRL  IS  MINE 
-NO  MORE!" 
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THE    GREAT    ADVENTURE. 

AN  INCIDENT  OP  THE   STRIKE. 


THE  BRAMBLECOMBE  VOLUNTEERS. 

WHILE  not  aspiring  to  the  rank  oi  a 
first-class  railway,  the  line  which  runs 
for  thirteen  miles  between  Wexmoor 
(on  the  G.S.W.E.E.)  and  the  thriving 
port  of  Bramblecombe  is  (as  the  descrip- 
tive writers  say)  at  once  unrivalled  and 
unique. 

The  service  on  the  Wex  Valley  Rail- 
way, though  restricted,  cannot  be  called 
irregular.  For  several  decades  its  one 
train  per  day  has  never  failed  to  run 
each  way,  wet  or  fine.  Punctually  at 
10.45  A.M.  every  morning  the  engine 
draws  its  three  carriages  out  of  Bram- 
blecombe and  trundles  along  to  Wex- 
moor, arriving  at  or  about  noon.  Bram- 
blecornbians  have  frequently  caught 
the  midday  train  to  London  by  it.  The 
return  journey  is  timed  to  begin  at  3.40 
and  end  at  4.55. 

The  railway  strike  came  as  a  shock 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wex  Valley. 
Many  farmers  who  had  relied  for  years 
on  the  passing  of  the  down  train  to 
awaken  them  from  their  afternoon 
siesta  overslept  themselves  for  hours. 
Fowls  and  ducks  stood  about,  yawning 


in  amazement  at  the  tedious  delay  of 
the  rushing  monster  that  had  never 
before  failed  to  send  them  scurrying 
home  across  the  fields  in  time  for  tea. 

That  Bramblecombe  and  Wexmoor 
should  be  deprived  of  their  train  ser- 
vice was  unthinkable.  The  shock  to 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant  might  have 
disastrous  results.  Moreover,  the 
PRIME  MINISTER  was  appealing  to  the 
country  to  cope  with  this  national 
calamity.  Should  the  Wex  Valley  fail 
England  in  her  hour  of  need  ?  NEVER  ! 

A  hastily  convened  meeting  in  the 
Parish  Boom  on  Sunday  evening  after 
church  unanimously  carried  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Wex  Valley  service  should 
be  maintained  at  all  costs.  An  execu- 
tive was  formed  and  more  than  enough 
volunteers  came  forward  as  firemen, 
ticket-collectors,  stationmasters,  points- 
men and  what  not. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  the  Col- 
onel stepped  aboard  the  "  Sir  Redvers 
Buller "  and  took  charge  of  the  loco- 
motive department.  Retired  some  years 
ago  from  the  R.  E.,  he  still  possesses  a 
vigour  and  skill  which  many  a  younger 
man  might  envy.  The  Rector's  son 


from  Cambridge  was  first  stoker,  and 
Blacksmith  Riddell  from  Whipple- 
combe  Down  acted  as  chief  mechanic. 
For  all  the  passengers  from  Bramble- 
combe there  was  at  least  one  ticket-in- 
spector apiece.  Several  tons  of  luggage 
could  easily  have  been  handled  by  the 
two-score  porters,  while  the  lines  were 
thick  with  signalmen,  pointsmen  and 
shunters.  Punctually  at  10.45  by  the 
station  clock  the  Colonel  let  off  a  blast 
from  the  engine,  the  Rector  blew  his 
dog -whistle  in  reply  and  waved  his 
green  handkerchief,  the  army  of  station- 
masters  saw  to  it  many  times  over  that 
the  handle  of  every  door  was  secure, 
and  a  rousing  cheer  went  up  as  the 
Wexmoor  Flier  steamed  out  of  the 
station.  One  or  two  pointsmen  nar- 
rowly escaped  amputation  of  theirlimba, 
but  otherwise  it  was  an  extremely 
gratifying  start. 

Owing  to  a  slight  misunderstanding 
between  the  Colonel  and  Farmer  Hum- 
phrey, who  had  charge  of  the  signal-box 
at  Whipplecombe  Halt,  the  gates  of 
the  level  crossing  presented  a  barrier 
against  which  the  Wexmoor  Flier 
scored  an  easy  victory  ;  and  the  gallant 
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Colonel  was  in  no  way  dismayed,  a 
mile  further  on,  by  a  little  jar  occa- 
sioned by  a  heifer  being  too  preoccupied 
to  distinguish  between  the  up  and 
down  lines.  What  signals  there  were 
the  Colonel  ignored  as  doubtful  of 
meaning,  the  farm  hands  operating 
them  having  initiated  a  system  of 
semaphore  which  was  as  yet  only  in 
the  experimental  stage.  The  train 
overran  three  stations  before  Black- 
smith Kiddell  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  brakes.  In  the  endeavour  to 
pull  up  at  Whipplohampton,  which  lies 
on  a  slight  gradient,  they  over-shot 
the  mark  by  about  four  hundred  yards, 
slid  back  half-a-rnile,  and  finally  at  the 
third  attempt  came  alongside  the  sta- 
tion platform. 

The  Colonel  and  the  Rector  alighted 
to  compare  notes  on  the  way  things 
were  going.  The  Roctor  as  guard 
thought  they  ought  to  have  made  better 
going :  the  best  part  of  two  hours  for  a 
journey  of  eight  miles — by  his  watch  he 
made  the  time  to  be  12.35 — was  a  speed 
he  suggested  they  might  with  safety 
exceed.  The  Colonel's  natural  choler 
was  appeased  by  the  discovery  that  his 
friend  had  forgotten  to  put  his  watch 
back  an  hour  the  night  before.  Bidding 
good-bye  to  the  cheering  populace  of 
Whipplehampton,  the  Wexmoor  Flier 
resumed  its  journey  up  the  line  to  the 
tunnel  that  runs  under  the  crest  of 
Whipplecombe  Down.  Perhaps  the 
heavy  autumn  dew  still  lay  on  the  rails, 
for  no  small  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  surmounting  the  summit  of  the 
gradient.  With  a  good  deal  of  groaning 
and  creaking  the  train  slowly  dis- 
appeared into  the  tunnel.  Then  for 
nearly  half-anf-hour  strange  shrieks  of 
machinery  in  pain,  accompanied  by 
huge  belches  of  smoke,  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  Whipple  Tor  Tunnel.  The 
Colonel,  like  the  Pied  Peter  of  Hamelin, 
had  apparently  carried  off  his  followers 
to  the  mountain  recesses  of  the  Tor, 
and  these  were  the  fumes  of  consuming 
fires  and  the  agonised  screams  of  his 
victims.  However,  on  the  very  stroke 
of  1  P.M.  the  Wexmoor  Flier  arrived  at 
its  destination  amid  general  rejoicing 
and  the  mutual  congratulation  of  its 
voluntary  officials. 

Thus  during  the  early  days  of  the 
strike  the  people  of  the  Wex  Valley 
were  the  proud  possessors  of  one  of  the 
few  regular  train  services  in  Great 
Britain.  All  who  wish  may  travel  free 
and  without  distinction  of  class,  though 
a  general  preference  is  shown  for  the 
firsts.  Even  the  permanent  railway 
officials  at  present  on  strike  are  per- 
mitted to  travel  to  and  fro  like  ordinary 
passengers.  But  Lawyer  Quilpen,  who 
acts  as  Deputy  District  Inspector,  has 
kept  a  list  of  their  journeys,  and,  we 


Officer  (engaged  in  drawing  up  a  will  for  Jock,  about  to  go  overseas).  "Bur,  HANG  IT, 

MAN,  YOU   8UBELY  HAVEN'T  GOTI  ALL  THIS   MONEY  TO  LEAVE  TO  YOUR  RELATIONS?  " 

Jock.    "AH   KEN   THAT  A1  KICHT,    SOKB  J     BUT   AH    JUST    WAST   TAB    IMPBESB   THEM   Wf 
MA  GOODWILL  !  " 


believe,  intends  at  a  later  date  to  charge 
them  with  travelling,  not  on  duty,  when 
not  in  possession  of  a  ticket.  He  says 
it  is  immaterial  whether  tickets  were 
obtainable  or  not.  This  gives  some 
indication  of  the  gay  and  careless  spirit 
which  has  gone  so  far  towards  making 
our  voluntary  effort  the  success  that 
it  is.  ___-____^_^_ 

"  Once  more  the  country  is  threatened  with 
a  big  national  stoppage  of  labour.  This  time 
the  pistol  is  being  held  at  the  heads  of  the 
State  by  the  railway  Goliath." — Daily  Paper. 
But  we  are  confident  that  our  DAVID 
will  not  be  disconcerted  by  GOLIATH'S 
new  weapon. 


The  Lady-Killer. 
"  PEBSHING  HAILED  BY  CHEEBING  CITY. 

Along  the  Parkway,  school  children  hurled 
roses  in  his  path.  Two  school  girls  presented 
him  with  a  large  bouquet  of  roses.  '  God  bless 
you,  my  children,  and  thank  you,'  he  said  as 
ho  killed  both  girls." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


"A  Duke,  who  does  not  wish  his  name 
mentioned,  is  also  driving  a  motor  lorry, 
and  masticating  sandwiches  with  his  grimy 
hands." — Yorkshire  Paper. 

Perhaps  when  the  anonymous  Duke 
has  practised  a  little  longer,  and  can 
masticate  sandwiches  like  a  member  of 
the  Trade  Unions,  he  may  reveal  his 
identity. 
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OUR    INVINCIBLE    NAVY. 

THK  CALL  OF  THE  WILD. 

ANYONE  whose  lawful  occasions  took 
him  to  the  port  of  Lerwick  in  the  days 
when  Fritz  was  a  sailor  will  support 
my  statement  that  it  was  not  a  resort 
calculated  to  gladden  the  heart  of  your 
mere  pleasure-seeker.  It  had  its  limit- 
ations in  that  direction.  Nevertheless 
it  possessed  one  great  institution. 

When  you  went  ashore  at  Lerwick 
after  a  ten  days'  patrol  you  might  find 
exercise  in  scaling  the  streets  of  the 
town,  dodging  hastily  into  doorways  to 
avoid  passing  vehicles  ;  you  might  pur- 
chase picture  post-cards  of  the  Town 
Hall  photographed  at  midnight,  or,  if 
you  were  really  out  to  sow  wild  oats, 
you  might  squander 
your  pay  on  a  string  of 
salted  herrings ;  you 
might  even  bite  your 
thumb  at  a  Naval  po- 
liceman. These  were 
diversions  to  he  fol- 
lowed as  the  tastes  of 
the  individual  or  the 
humour  of  the  moment 
might  dictate.  But 
whether  you  were  a 
Senior  Skipper  with 
gold  on  your  sleeve,  or 
only  a  cook's  mate  on 
a  harbour  dredger,  in- 
evitably before  the  de- 
parture of  the  last  lib- 
erty boat  you  made 
your  way  to  McCuddy's. 
It  was  the  only  fitting 
climax  to  the  night's 
entertainment. 

At  McCuddy's  they 
gave  you  a  large  and 


our  national  tradition  we  could  not 
quite  smother  a  feeling  of  sneaking  envy 
for  the  Swiss.  We  both  felt  that  after 
all  there  was  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  their  geographical  limitations. 

"  When  once  this  war  is  over,"  said 
Cuthbertson  on  one  occasion,  "  if  ever 
it  is  over,  I  shall  bid  a  fond  but  very 
firm  farewell  to  the  rude  imperious 
surge.  The  robins  shall  nest  in  my 
sou'wester.  I  shall  sink  my  sea-boots 
full  fathom  five,  beat  my  oilskin  into  a 
gardening  apron  and  my  jack-knife  into 
a  rose-prurier  and  seek  out  some  se- 
cluded inland  spot  whore  my  first  care 
will  be  to  forget  which  end  of  a  ship  is 
for'ard  and  which  is  aft." 

"And  I  shall  be  with  yo-ti,"  I  said 
simply. 


"MAMMA!"  "YES,  .MY  CHILD." 

"  WILFRED  HAS  CBASHED  IN  A  SHELL-HOLE." 


steaming  hot  cup  of  coffee,  together 
with  a  sterling  plate  of  ham  and  eggs, 
redolent  with  glorious  intoxicating 
frizzly  odours  that  brought  the  colour 
to  your  cheeks,  and  all  for  the  ridiculous 
sum  of  sevenpence.  It  was  wonderful. 
I  dream  of  the  smell  of  that  ham  still. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  met  Cuth- 
bertson. We  sat  opposite  to  each  other 
at  a  little  table  in  a  corner,  stirring  our- 
coffee  and  regarding  our  eggs  and  ham 
with  shining  eyes.  He  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  This,"  he  said  slowly  and  emphati- 
cally, "  is  the  goods." 

We  were  sworn  brothers  from  that 
hour. 

We  were  working  on  the  Norwegian 
convoy  at  the  time,  and  had  both 
reached  that  stage  in  the  career  of  every 
citizen-sailor  when  the  glamour  that 
overhangs  naval  warfare  was  beginning 
to  dissipate  a  little.  The  gilt,  as  you 
might  say,  was  off  the  ship's-biscuit. 
While  fully  sensible  of  the  grandeur  of 


the  direct  co-operation  of  Cuthbertson; 
whereupon  the  Senior  Service  decided 
to  try  and  muddle  along  as  best  it 
could  without  my  further  assistance. 

X  -.'  # 

Under  the  severe  pressure  of  peace 
routine  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  ex- 
istence of  Cuthbertson  until  one  day  I 
came  across  his  address  scribbled  on 
the  back  of  an  ancient  weather-beaten 
envelope.  I  looked  him  up  at  once. 
He  is  a  solicitor  in  civilian  life,  and  I 
found  him  at  his  oilice  toiling  painfully 
in  the  midst  of  formidable  legal  docu- 
ments that  reminded  me  uncomfortably 
of  income-tax.  It  was  hard  to  recog- 
nise in  the  person  of  this  imposing  but 
harassed  professional  man  the  -old 
rebellious  filibustering  Cuthbertson  of 
the  Norwegian  convoy. 
When  the  first  exuber- 
ances of  our  reunion 
were  over  we  retired  to 
lunch. 

"  Different  from  Mc- 
Cuddy's, this,"  I  said 
encouragingly. 

"Yes,"  assented 
Cuthbertson,  his  eye  on 
the  tariff.  "  Somehow  I 
seem  to  have  lost  the 
remarkable  food-lust  I 
used  to  have  in  those 
days." 

'"'  The  North  Sea  cer- 
tainly had  its  points," 
1  ventured. 

"Lord,  yes,"  said 
Cuthbertson  eagerly; 
"give  me  the  Navy 
every  time  if  you're 
after  the  pure  joie  tie 
nrre.  Do  you  remember 
the  old  Norwegian  con- 


We  met  periodically  at  McCuddy's 
to  bewail  the  comfortless  lot  of  them 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  trawlers, 
particularly  those  of  the  Norwegian 
convoy.  When  we  foregathered  for  the 
last  time  before  I  was  clue  to  sail  for  a 
distant  base  we  exchanged  addresses 
and  pledged  ourselves  in  a  cup  of  coffee 
to  seek  each  other  out  when  the  mantle 
of  NELSON  should  have  filially  fallen 
from  us. 

"  If  ever  we  do  meet  in  less  turbulent 
days,"  said  Cuthbertson,  "  we'll  forget 
this  unfortunate  phase  in  our  careers. 
I  have  the  very  deepest  respect  for  the 
Navy  as  a  fighting  force  and  a  weapon 
of  Imperial  defence,  but  as  a  mode  of 
life  I  must  confess  I  find  it  exceedingly 
trying.  To  speak  plainly  it  bores  me. 
Do  I  carry  you  with  me  in  this  ?  " 

"You  do, "I  replied  with  emotion. 

Next  day  my  trawler  departed  for 
fresh  fields  of  activity,  where  in  due 
time  we  succeeded  in  bringing  the  War 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion  without 


voy,  and  that  Commander  at  the  Patrol 
Office  with  the  voice  guaranteed  to 
shatter  a  plate  at  fifteen  yards  ?  " 

We  proceeded  to  exchange  remin- 
iscences greedily. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  to  do  ?  " 
exclaimed  Cuthbertson  at  length,  when 
we  had  so  far  worked  ourselves  up  that 
he  was  waving  his  soup-plate  gracefully 
to  and  fro  after  the  fashion  of  diners 
endeavouring  to  counteract  the  motions 
of  a  trawler  ill  a  rough  sea,  and  1  had 
more  than  once  hailed  the  waiter  with 
"Ahoy,  cooky."  "I  mean  to  charter  a 
bit  of  a  yacht  next  year  and  havea  cruise 
round  the  old  haunts.  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't  care  to  ship  with  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing  better,"  I  cried. 

"  I  'in  afraid  it  won't  be  as  jolly  as  it 
used  to  be,"  he  said  regretfully ;  "  there'll 
be  no  U-boats  for  one  thing.  And  we 
shall  miss  the  rich  naval  flavour." 

"  We  may  run  across  a  couple  of  old 
drifting  mines  to  bring  a  bit  of  the  at- 
mosphere back,"  I  suggested  hopefully. 
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"Mn.  CHAIRMAN,  I  MSB  TO  OBDEB.      You  BEIN'  CHAIBMAN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  GIVES  YOU  NO  MANNER  o'  RIGHT  TO  BE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PROFITEERING  TRIBUNAL.     'UMAN  HATVRE  's  'UMAN  NATURE,  AND  you  BEIN'  A  OROCEB  'LL  SEVER  'AVK  THK  NEUVE 

TO   GIVE   YERSEW   SIX  MONTHS  WITHOUT  THE   OPTION." 


Cuthbcrtson  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully. "  I  fear  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  recapture  the  first  fine  careless 
r.ipi  ure  of  hearing  a  full-blown  deep-sea 
fishing  skipper  gently  chiding  the 
trimmer  for  spilling  paraffin  in  the  tea- 
kettle. Rare  pleasures  of  this  sort 
lose  their  delicate  charm  the  second 
time." 

I  tried  to  cheer  him  by  talking  of 
McCuddy's  and  the  prospect  of  ham 
and  eggs  and  coffee  for  sevenpence,  but 
it  was  not  till  we  were  leaving  that  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  real  Cuth  bertson 
of  old.  By  the  door  stood  a  magnificent 
commissionaire,  portly  and  dignified,  in 
a  gorgeous  uniform  of  blue  and  gold. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  him  Cuthbertson's 
face  lit  up  with  pleasure. 

"I3yJove,t  lie  very  man!"  he  exclaimed 
joyfully.  "  We  '11  hire  him  for  the  trip; 
it  '11  be  as  good  as  sailing  aboard  an 
Admiral's  flag-ship." 

In  his  delight  at  the  prospect  he 
squared  his  shoulders  and  with  head 
and  eyes  turned  smartly  to  the  right 
marched  out,  favouring  the  startled 
door-keeper  with  a  faultlessly  executed 
Naval  salute. 


THE  MODERN  VERSION  :  Strike  while 
the  iron  's  cold. 


HOW  THE  STRIKE   STRIKES  ANNE. 

Anne  finished  folding  up  with  careful 
fingers  the  minute  silken  flag  which 
for  so  long  had  adorned  the  front  of 
her  doll's  house. 

"  Now  that  peace  is  over  I  shall 
have  to  ask  Nurse  where  she 's  put 
the  dark  blinds  for  the  doll's  house," 
she  remarked  with  a  tiny  sigh. 

"  But  the  Lighting  Order  isn't  in 
force  again.  What  do  you  want  the 
dark  blinds  for?  "  I  asked. 

"  Won't  they  make  us  shade  our 
lights  again,  then?"  she  asked  in  sur- 
prise. "  What  about  air-raids  ?  " 

"But  there  won't  be  any  air-raids," 
I  assured  her.  "  There  isn't  a  war  on 
here  now,  you  know." 

Anne  pondered  this  statement  for  a 
moment.  "What  is  it,  then?"  she 
asked.  "We've  got  to  have  ration- 
books  again,  and  I  'd  just  frowed  away 
Teddy's  and  Dolly  Dumps's,  so  I  shall 
have  to  make  them  some  new  ones,  and 
Nurse  says  next  week  we  shan't  have 
any  cakes  with  sugar  on  the  top  and  no 
currant  buns.  It 's  just  like  the  War. 
What  is  it  really  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see,"  I  explained,  "it's 
the  strike,  and " 

"What  is  the  strike?"  Anne  inter- 


rupted me.  "  I  promised  Teddy  I  'd 
find  out  and  tell  him  ;  you  see  he  isn't 
a  very  big  boy  and  he  doesn't  quite 
understand ''  (here  she  lowered  her  voice 
that  she  might  not  wound  Teddy's  ten- 
der susceptibilities)  ;  "but  he  thinks 
it 's  just  like  the  War,  and  he  'B  been 
drilling  all  the  morning  ready  to  go  and 
tight." 

"  You  can  tell  him  I  hope  there  won't 
be  any  fighting,"  I  said ;  "  it 's  only  that 
the  railway  trains  aren't  running  pro- 
perly, and  it  won't  be  easy  for  people 
to  get  things;  there  won't  be  much 
milk  for  the  poor  babies  most  likely  " 
("They  can  have  mine,"  put  in  Anne 
stoutly),  "and  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
to  places  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  I  con- 
cluded rather  vaguely. 

"Oh,"  said  Anne  in  a  rather  un- 
convinced voice,  "  then  there  won't  be 
any  poor  wounded  either  ?  So  I  needn't 
practise  nursing  ?  " 

I  seemed  to  catch  just  a  hint  of  dis- 
appointment in  her  voice. 

"  No,  they  won't  want  nursing  cer- 
tainly," I  said;  "and  it  really  isn't 
much  like  the  War,  though  it  seems 
rather  like  it  just  at  first,  1  know." 

"  '  Tisn't  zactly  like  Peace  either, 
is  it?"  said  Anne;  "but  1  '11  esplain  to 
Teddy  as  well  as  I  can." 
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NEW    FIGHTS    FOR    OLD. 

No  longer  is  it  possible  for  the  fiction 
writer  to  enliven  his  flagging  tale  witl 
a  good  round  bout  of  fisticuff's,  recorded 
in    plain    yea-and-nay    English.      No 
longer  does  it  suffice  for  him  to  write 
that  "  Brown  struck  Williams  a  right 
hand  blow."     He  must  bear  in  mind 
that  four  out  of  five  of  his  readers  have 
an  almost  morbidly  intimate  knowledgi 
of  the  technique  and  argot  of  pugilism, 
and  specify  whether  the  blow  in  point 
was  a  lead,  hook,  jab,  jolt,  swing   or 
upper-cut. 

The  following  up-to-date  version  of  a 
celebrated  fiction -fight  is  offered  by 
way  of  illustration  : — • 

IN  THE  RUGBY  RING. 

At  the  sound  of  the  gong  both 
principals  skipped  to  the  centre  of  the 
arena  and  proceeded  to  mix  it  in  no 
niggard  fashion.  Each  man  led  savagely 
and  repeatedly,  without  deigning  to 
stop  or  to  block,  apparently  expecting 
to  hand  out  the  K.O.  without  loss  of 
time.  Neither  realised  his  ambition,  it 
is  true,  but  a  number  of  straight  lefts 
got  home  on  either  headpiece,  and  there 
were  indications  that  the  contest  would 
not  go  the  full  course.  On  points  it 
was  the  Slogger's  round. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Tommy,  keep 
out!  "  implored  East,  as  ho  towelled  the 
School-house  Hope  during  the  interval. 
"  Don't  try  to  counter  him — come  right 
back.  Feint  if  you  like,  but  let  him 
lead." 

The  carillon  for  resumption  found 
both  men  fresh  and  with  an  unchanged 
foreign  policy. 

"There  he  goes,  in-fighting  again," 
groaned  East,  as  Brown  once  more  took 
bis  merchandise  for  sale  within  the 
prohibited  area.  He  dumped  two  dan- 
gerous left  jabs  and  endeavoured  to 
re-embark  with  dues  unpaid,  but  the 
Slogger  was  too  quick  for  him,  shaking 
his  man  with  a  clever  right  hook  as  he 
retreated.  A  brisk  rally  ensued,  in 
which  Tom's  imports  largely  exceeded 
bis  exports,  and  he  was  at  last  put 
down  for  a  count  of  eight  by  a  nicely 
iimed  right  swing  to  the  occiput. 
Prices  now  favoured  Thompson's  Slog- 
ger by  2  to  1  (t.  and  o.) 

During  the  recess  Brown  under- 
went some  badly  needed  sponge-work 
at  the  hands  of  his  chief  second. 

"Tommy,"  observed  the  latter,  "this 
may   be  funny,  but   it   ain't   fighting. 
3e  '11  put  you  out  in  five  minutes  if 
you  don't  slip  him.     Come  back,  I  tell 
rou.      If  there  isn't   time,   side-step, 
duck — anything  but  go  in  as  you  're 
going.     Make   him  lead   to   you,   but 
ion't  try  to  cross-counter  yet — wait  till 
he  blows  and  then  drop  it  in  on  the 


solar    plexus.     We  '11   look   after    the 
point  later  on." 

Third  round.  This  was  mainly  a 
strategic  retreat  on  the  part  of  Brown 
who  seemed  at  last  to  realise  the 
wisdom  of  his  henchman's  advice  anc 
was  taking  full  advantage  of  the  twenty- 
four  foot  enclosure.  Mr.  Groove,  a 
familiar  ring-side  figure,  was  hearc 
to  remark  that  he  had  not  witnessed 
such  masterly  footwork  since  the  days 
of  CHARLIE  MITCHELL.  Finally  William 
halted,  pending  repairs  to  bellows, 
whereupon  a  jubilant  scream  arose  from 
the  School-house  Citadel. 

"  Now,  Tom,"  sang  out  East,  "  what 
I  said." 

Brown  was  inside  the  fence  in  a 
twinkling,  lying  close  to  his  man  and 
jolting  strongly  with  right  and  left  over 
the  heart.  Williams  covered  up  to 
avoid  further  unpleasantness,  but  no 
sooner  was  the  embargo  raised  than 
Brown  whistled  home  again  with  a 
couple  of  genuine  rib-roasters.  The 
Slogger  seemed  annoyed.  He  nc 
rushed,  but  Brown  side-stepped  neatly, 
leaving  his  opponent  to  come  harm- 
lessly to  earth  in  a  neutral  corner. 
Betting :  2  to  1  against  the  Slogger. 
(Offered  by  Mr.  Groove.  Declined  by 
Mr.  Rattle.) 

The  succeeding  round  was  the  least 
dramatic  of  the  tight,  the  School-house 
Hope  working  round  and  round  for  an 
opening,  while  the  Slogger  propped  him 
off  with  his  long  left.  Brown  was  now 
displaying  a  marked  facial  puffiness 
and  was  bleeding  at  the  tooth-box ; 
while  the  Pride  of  Thompson's  showed 
several  purple  patches  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mark. 

During  the  next  session  Brown  was 
cautioned  for  holding,  but  the  objection 
was  ruled  out  by  young  Mr.  Brooke, 
the  Referee,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
contest  was  being  decided  under  P.R. 
rules.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  vicious 
right  upper-cut  from  the  Slogger  having 
"ailed  to  connect,  the  round  ended  in  a 
linch. 

From  this  point  forward  the  School- 
iiouse  Hope,  finding  that  his  fraternal 
embraces  involved  no  risk  of  losing  on 
a  foul,  presented  the  ring  with  a  superb 
ixhibition  in  the  Greece-Berkshire  style, 
repeatedly  throwing  his  man  and  falling 
on  him.  And  so  the  battle  dragged  on 
;o  the  end,  which  came  none  too  soon. 
Dr.  T.  Arnold  (Headmaster)  appeared, 
whereupon  everybody  except  young 
Mr.  Brooke  left  Big  Side  in  a  hurry. 

A  poor  inconclusive  contest.  In  the 
absence  of  a  stake  and  sidestakes — 

say  nothing  of  proper  organisation 
Deforehand — this  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  but  if  Tom  Brown  wishes 
10  claim  the  welter-weight  champion- 
ship of  Rugby  School  I  suggest  that 


he  must  meet  the  Sloggor  again  under 
the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  Queensberry  Rules. 

(2)  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Olympia, 
Holborn  Stadium,  the  Albert  Hall,  or 
some  other  recognised  temple   of  the 
fancy ;    and 

(3)  Mr.   EUGENE    CORUI  to   replace 
young  Mr.  Brooke  as  Referee. 

For  exclusive  special  interview  witli 
both  principals,  see  appendix  at  end  ol 
chapter.  

THE    SEA    TROUT. 

(Western  Highlands.) 
THE  stag  to  the  hill 

And  the  bee  to  the  clover, 
The  kite  to  his  kill 

And  the  maid  to  her  lover, 
The  bard  to  his  dreams 

And  the  scribe  to  his  cunning — 
But  I  to  the  streams 

Where  the  sea,-trout  are  running. 
The  streams  of  the  South 

I  low  in  green  meadow  places; 
You  open  your  mouth 

And  breathe  in  the  soft  graces  ; 
Their  brown  trout  are  wise 

And  take  time  to  consider, 
And  you  stalk  every  rise 

Like  a  hart  in  Balquidder. 

In  the  North  the  streams  flow 

With  the  peat  running  through  them, 
And  the  gods  long  ago 

Have  hurled  granite  into  them; 
The  sea-trout 's  a  flash 

Silver  sudden  as  laughter, 
And  he  comes  with  a  smash 

And  considers  it  after. 

At  forty  yards  fail- 
Off  the  reel  he  '11  deliver 

A  leap  in  the  air 

And  a  roll  on  the  river, 

And  the  issue  's  in  doubt 

Till  the  net 's  underneath  him, 

And  he  dies  a  sea-trout — 

Better  bay  could  I  wreathe  him '? 

The  loveliest — oh 

For  a  music  that  I  lack 
To  sing  you  his  snow 

And  his  silver  and  lilac  ! 
The  wildest,  the  best 

And  the  bravest  of  fishes, 
And,  however  lie  's  dressed, 

The  most  dainty  of  dishes. 
But  the  stag  to  the  hill 

And  the  bee  to  the  clover, 
The  hawk  to  his  kill 

And,  a  hundred  times  over, 
My  heart  to  the  "  brew  " 

In  brown  pools  and  romantic, 
And  the  trout  running  through 

Off  the  tides  of  Atlantic. 


Ferdie,  the  Freak. 
"Fox  OP  BALKANS  HAS  A  NEST  EGO." 
Headline  in  Canadian  Paper. 
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THE    HEARTY    FELLOW. 

\ 


X 


'  HULLO  !- 


f\  \il  nl'r  i 

9«§ 

11    «- 


HOW  ABE   YOU? 


BY  JOVE,  THAT'S  A  FUNNY  THING COCLD  HAVE  SWOKN  YOU  WEBB 


8OMKOSE   I   KUEW- 


BUT  NOW   I   COME   TO   LOOK  AT   YOU- 


xou  'BE  MO  MOUB- 


TJIAN    I   AM." 
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DISTRESSING  POSITION  OP   RAILWAY  STRIKER  WHOSE   SON,   BEING  SULKY,  REFUSES  TO  TAKE    HOME 

HIS  TRAIN. 


A   FLEET    STREET   PRACTICE. 

I  MET  him  last  August  at  a  restaurant 
in  Fleet  Street.  He  was  making  an 
excellent  lunch  and  looked  opulent. 

In  spite  of  this  I  took  a  fancy  to  the 
man  ;  somehow  he  looked  like  one  who 
has  taken  his  chances  in  the  world. 
I  sympathised,  too,  with  his  glance  of 
amused  contempt  at  a  sallow  youth  at 
the  same  table,  who  in  his  zeal  for  the 
horse-breeding  industry  was  scanning 
the  early  evening  paper  for  possible 
winners.  The  sallow  youth  made  a 
note  of  two  "  naps "  and  departed, 
looking  miserably  optimistic. 

This  fleeting  vision  of  the  gay  world 
of  Sport  led  to  a  disjointed  conversa- 
tion between  the  stranger  and  myself. 
Finally  we  got  on  to  cricket.  Here  he 
became  very  interesting,  and  he  evi- 
dently loved  the  game.  He  had  a 
slight  Northern  accent  and  was,  I 
think,  unduly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Yorkshire.  I  ordered  another  cup  of 
coffee  and  told  him  a  few  things  about 
Kent. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  impress  him, 
I  think,  when  a  man  passed  us  on  his 
way  out  and  said,  "  Good  morning, 
Doctor." 

The  stranger  nodded  in  reply  and 
then  began  about  HIRST.  As  he  was 
speaking  my  second  cup  of  coffee 
arrived. 


"  I  suppose  this  is  bad  for  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ?'.'  I  said  as  I  took  it. 

A  look  of  intense  pain — almost  a 
spasm — came  over  his  face  at  once. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  talk  about 
that,"  he  said  abruptly,  and  then  began 
to  ask  me  about  WOOLLEY. 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  I  thought,  as  a  doc- 
tor, you  would  be  interested  in  questions 
of  diet." 

"  I  hate  them,"  he  replied  fiercely. 
He  took  a  gulp  of  coffee  and  then  leant 
across  the  table  and  said,  "Do  you  know 
who  I  am?  " 

I  hate  riddles  and  I  thought  of  saying 
"  Yes  "  and  leaving  him,  but  he  gave 
me  no  time. 

"  I  am  the  well-known  West-end 
physician  who  grants  interviews  to 
correspondents  of  the  evening  papers. 
Now  you  know,"  and  he  sat  back  in 
his  chair  as  though  the  worst  was  over. 

"Great  Heavens,"  I  said,  "so  you 
are  actually  the  man  who  advises  peo- 
ple to  wear  lighter  clothes  during  a  heat 
wave  ?  " 

"  I  am  that  man,"  he  replied ;  "  I  may 
also  mention  that  during  a  cold  snap 
I  strongly  advise  them  to  wear  warmer 
clothes.  I  also  point  out  that  it  is  not 
wise  for  a  man  of  ninety  to  try  to  walk 
as  far  and  fast  as  his  grandsons.  As 
for  diet,  hardly  a  week  passes  but  I 
warn  a  special  correspondent  against 
lobster  mayonnaise." 


"  Do  you  find  it  hard  work  ?  "  I  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"Eather  wearing,"  he  replied;  "\yith 
Fleet  Street  as  a  sort  o£  consulting- 
room  and  my  thousands  of  anxious 
patients  waiting  for  advice,  I  am  kept 
pretty  constantly  at  it.  Of  course  I 
play  the  game.  An  unscrupulous  man 
might  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

"  How  ?  "  I  inquired  with  natural 
curiosity. 

"  Well,"  he  said  in  a  reflective  tone, 
"  suppose  that  I,  with  my  huge  prac- 
tice, were  to  write  strongly  urging 
people  of  all  ages  to  live  on  suet  pud- 
dings during  foggy  weather ;  I  could 
then  go  up  to  the  City  and  buy  suet 
pudding  shares  for  all  1  am  worth. 
When  the  fog.  came  I  should  sell  out 
at  the  top  of  the  market." 

At  that  moment  a  boy  came  in— it 
was  just  after  two  o'clock — and  handed 
him  a  6-30  edition.  We  looked  it  over 
together ;  but  there  was  no  interesting 
news.  Then  with  a  groan  he  pointed 
to  the  "  Stop-press "  column.  The 
heading  ran :  "  Old  lady  collapses 
while  bathing — gallant  rescue  by  a 
boatman." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,"  said  the 
West-end  physician,  "but  I  must  go 
at  once  and  warn  my  elderly  patients 
that  they  must  be  careful  about  bathing. 
I  shall  probably  add  a  little  advice  for 
young  bathers  too.  Good-bye." 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.U.K.  (recalling  his  own  Plymouth   speech).   "WE     WANT     THE     EARTH     AND 
ALL    THAT    THEREIN    IS!" 

MB.  J.  H.  THOMAS.  "  IS   THAT  '  DEFINITIVE,'  CRAMP  ?      THAT 'S    WHAT   THE    KAISER  SAID  v 
IN    1914.      I    SHOULD    LEAVE    A   LITTLE    BIT   FOR   THE    COMMUNITY." 
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Perfect  Stranger.  "I  THINK  THE  NAVY'S  ABSOLUTELY  PBICELESS.     THEY  FOUGHT,  THEY  PUMPED  OUT  THE  COAL-MINES,  AND  NOW 
I  SEE  THEY'RE  CARRYING  LETTERS  AND  PARCELS.    WHAT'LL  YOU  DO  NEXT?" 

Seaman  Gunner.  "THE  'OUSING  PROBLEM.   'AVEN'T  YOU  'EARD?    IN  THREE  WEEKS  WE'RE   BRINGING  A  CARGO  OF  BRADY-NADU 

MUD   'UTS   FROM   ZuLULAND." 


LIFE'S  LITTLE   COMPENSATIONS. 

ONCK  life  was  a  series  of  petty  annoy- 

noes.    I  loathed  the  postman's  knock, 

eralding  as  it  did  the  arrival  of  letters 

•liich  had  to  be  answered.    I  hated  the 

ustmau,  who  usually    arrived    about 

A.M.  and  by  loud  discussions  of  the 

ay's  betting  forecasts  ruined  my  beauty 

eep.   The  railways  too — how  I  longed 

>r  tlio  blood  of  the  demons  who  began 

,  luntiug  at  two  in  the  morning  on  the 

ne  near  my  house.      The  yodel  of  the 

lilkman  was  a  torture  to  me.     I  re- 

ionstrated   with  him  once  about  his 

ractico   of    "  Milk-ho-ing "    when    all 

jcent   people   were    in    bed,    and    he 

•onied  to  regard  me  as  a  poor  being 

ith  no  sense  of  melody.    He  continued 

id  oven  aggravated  his  yodel.     Then 

hen  I  had  settled  to  work  in  the  morn- 

g   there  were  the  constant  ringings 

the  tradesmen.  I  could  hear  the  loud 
ugh  of  the  butcher  as  he  flirted  with 
le  or  other  of  the  maidservants  at  the 
:le-door — most  distressing  not  only  as 

crude   and  objectionable  noise,  but 


because  it  created  an  awful  fear  that  he 
might  go  so  far  as  to  marry  the  girl  and 
leave  us  face  to  face  with  the  dreadful 
servant  problem  once  more. 

And  now ! 

We  had  a  strike  of  the  dustmen  a  few 
months  back,  and  to-day  I  rejoice  when 
I  am  awakened  by  a  rolling  of  rubbish 
tins  and  a  hoarse  but  genial  voice  say- 
ing, "  You  may  take  my  tip  or  leave  it, 
but  Little  Vic 's  a  dead  cert  for  the 
3.30."  They  are  working — bless  the 
fine  fellows ! 

The  milkman's  yodel  is  an  entrancing 
melody  to-day.  I  do  loathe  and  abomi- 
nate condensed  milk.  A  delightful  rat- 
tat  from  the  postman  cheers  mo,  for  it 
shows  that  a  mail  has  got  through. 
Happiness  comes  to  me  when  I  hear  the 
butcher  and  the  baker  at  the  side-door. 
What  matters  a  little  friendly  flirtation 
if  we  are  provisioned  for  another  day? 
I  remember  the  awful  week  when  the 
bakers  were  on  strike  and  our  home- 
grown staff  of  life  was  apparently  com- 
posed of  putty. 

I  only  need  one  thing  to  be  perfectly 


happy — to  be  roused  from  my  sleep  by 
my  old  railway  friends  shunting.  There 
was  a  peculiarly  squeaky  clank  that 
ran  along  a  line  of  shunted  trucks  which 
I  miss  sadly.  If  they  knew  how  their 
music  was  appreciated  I  am  sure  they 
would  return. 

"  What  is  it,  Jane?" 

"  The  curate,  Sir.  He  does  not  want 
to  interrupt  you  at  your  work,  but  he 
is  just  calling  {or  your  subscription  to 
the  Boys'  Brigade." 

I  feel  that  I  should  have  more  re- 
spect for  the  clergy — who  have  far 
better  reason  for  striking  than  any 
other  section  of  the  community — if  they 
only  had  the  pluck  to  down  cloth  and 
intimidate  the  public  with  the  threat : 
"Not  a  subscription  invited,  not  a  col- 
lection made,  till  we  get  a  living  wage." 


"  The  taxicab  and  motor-car  piled  with  lug- 
gage remain  a  familiar  London  sight.  It  is 
more  surprising  to  encounter  in  the  heart  of 
London  men  and  women  carrying  bags  and 
parcels  and  obvious  strangers."— Times. 
Very  surprising  for  *^e  strangers,  we 
should  think. 
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'MY  CHILDREN   USKD  TO   BE  MONSCHUS   FOND   OP  THIS   YER   PAINTIN1,    BUT  THEY'VE   CROWED   OUT   OF    IT." 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  BACK-BLOCKS. 

DEAR  GINGER, — Very  many  thanks 
for  your  cheery  epistle  with  the  account 
of  the  Hornblower  obsequies.  It  must 
have  been  a  jolly  affair — the  mourners' 
hurdle  race  afterwards,  I  mean. 

As  for  myself  I  continue  with  my 
discovery  of  England.  I  am  at  the  sea- 
side, but  as  I  do  not  care  for  shrimping 
in  a  top-hat  I  have  shunned  the  fashion- 
able resorts  and  am  at  present  camped 
in  a  tiny  fishing  village  which  clings  to 
the  flanks  of  the  Cornish  cliffs  like  a 
nest  of  limpets  to  a  rock. 

Here  leaps  ashore  the  full  south- 
west, heavy-winged  with  the  scents  of 
brine,  sea-weed  and  pilchards.  Drifts 
of  sea-pinks  and  sea-holly  mist  the 
clifi's  and  dunes  with  frail  colour. 

Black  seine-boats  lie  among  the 
houses,  poking  their  curved  snouts  in 
at  the  windows  to  sniff  your  breakfast 
rasher  and  a  non-stop  orchestra  of  wind 
and  wave  renders  Wagnerian  selections 
throughout  all  meals. 

The  native  housewives  dump  their 
rubbish  on  their  door-steps  and  punc- 
tually, twice  a  day,  the  Atlantic  rolls 
up  and  carts  it  away. 

Punctually,  twice  a  day,  as  the  tide  re- 
cedes, the  local  drake,  Francis,  marches 
his  harem  of  ducks  across  the  wide 
stretch  of  sands  to  high-water-mark,  to 


see  what  edible  flotsam  that  universal 
provider  the  sea  has  coughed  up,  ready 
to  dispute  d  outrance  with  the  gulls  the 
possession  of  any  particularly  tooth- 
some morsel.  To  the  beach  also  on  hot 
afternoons  come  the  local  kine,  flatten- 
ing out  the  children's  trench  systems 
and  paddling  with  the  best  of  us — 
which,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  may 
account  for  the  salt  in  the  butter. 

In  thick  weather  the  fog-horns  of 
passing  ships,  and  the  village  donkeys 
(tethered  on  the  cliff-side),  blare  dis- 
consolately at  one  another  all  night 
long. 

The  men-folk  of  the  place  arise  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  row 
out  to  see  whether  any  crabs  or  lobsters 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  tumble 
into  their  booby-traps.  The  rest  of  the 
day  they  spend  either  propping  up  the 
Lifeboat  House  or  paddling  visitors  out 
to  the  pollack  grounds.  This  is  en- 
thralling sport. 

The  visitor  reclines  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  among  a  jumble  of  rusty 
ballast,  sea-weed,  bait  and  fish-hooks, 
praying  earnestly  for  death,  while  the 
mariner  (who  is  paid  by  the  hour)  dis- 
courses pleasantly  on  the  perils  of  the 
deep  and  dangles  the  strings. 

I  have  not  clone  this  myself  ;  I  have 
seen  too  many  robust  visitors  suffer 
dreadful  sea-change ;  moreover  I  have 


scanty  faith  in  the  string-dangling  sys- 
tem of  fishing.  It  seems  to  mo  to 
depend  far  too  much  on  the  gullibility 
of  the  quarry.  For  me  the  Mills  bomb. 
You  grasp  the  grenade  in  your  right 
hand,  extract  the  pin  with  your  left, 
and  heave.  If  there  is  a  fish  (or  fishes) 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  you  've 
got  it  (or  them). 

The  whole  affair  is  settled  one 
or  another  in  ten  seconds.  The  method 
is  simple,  quick,  clean  and  effective, 
and  to  my  mind  infinitely  preferable  to 
jockeying  a  bucking  dinghy  over  a 
ground-swell,  your  lunch  butting  at  the 
"barrier  of  the  lips,"  the  joie  de 
gone  from  you,  waiting  till  the  village 
idiot  of  the  deep  chances  along  and 
gets  his  silly  self  firmly  entangled  in 
your  bit  of  barbed  wire. 

However,  the  fish-blasting  season  is 
over,  they  tell  ine.  It  is  not  being  done 
any  more  in  these  days  of  Peace.  It  is 
string-dangling  or  nothing  now. 

Yesterday  morning  as  I  lay  in  wy 
warm  bed  listening  to  the  teeth  of  the 
early  bathers  chattering  on  the  beach 
(a  favourite  diversion  of  mine)  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Philosopher  uplifted 
towards  my  window.  Wrapping  my- 
self in  the  eider-down  I  leaned  out  and 
inquired  what  his  trouble  was.  He 
waved  a  large  bundle  of  twine  at  me 
and  said  his  family  had  sent  him  out  to 
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Daughter  (to  fattier,  who  is  Uia'ing  some  difficulty  in  mending  tier  bicycle).  "HAVEN'T  YOU  FINISHED  YKT? 

SOU  'IIE  NOT  TBYING." 


OH,  DADDY!  DO.V'T  BAY 


ish.     Ho  would  like  me  to  come  and 
vatch  him  do  it.     When  I  was  ready 
would  find  him  at  the  far  end  of  the 
each. 

I  bombed  Albert  Edward  out  of  bed 

.ith  wet-sponges,  breakfasted  and  set 

ut  for  the  rendez-vous.     We  found  the 

'hilosopher  sitting  with  his  back  to  a 

)ck,  a  pocket  chess-board  on  his  knees, 

orking  out  a  problem.     He  welcomed 

s  warmly,  told  us  where  we   would 

ud  the  gear  and  advised  us  to  get  a 

iove  on  before  the  tide  turned. 

Albert   Edward   inspected  the    col- 

etion  of  oddities  that  the  Philosopher 

id  assembled  and  scratched  his  head. 

I  say,  what  about  bait?"  he  inquired. 

The  Philosopher  looked  at  him  over 

s  spectacles  and  tut-tutted.   "  Dear 

e !    Isn't  there  any  bait  ?     Then  I  'm 

raid  we  shall  have  to  get  some." 

Albert  Edward  agreed  ;  he  was  afraid 

o  should.      He  picked  up  a  couple  of 

uce-hooks,  tossed  one  to  me  and  we 

arted  work. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  I 
ill  explain  that  lances  are  small  eel- 
.:e  critters  which  inhabit  the  wet  sand. 


You  scratch  for  them  with  an  iron  hook 
about  eighteen  inches  long.  Any  in- 
shore dweller  can  experience  all  the 
sensations  of  this  sport  by  walking  up 
and  down  a  ploughed  field,  bent  double, 
feeling  for  worms  with  a  crochet-needle. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  had  scratched 
an  acre  or  so  of  sand  and  had  secured  a 
lance  and  a  half  between  us. 

The  Philosopher  not  having  provided 
us  with  anything  to  carry  them  in, 
Albert  Edward  dropped  the  catch  into 
his  trouser  pocket  and  we  returned  to 
headquarters.  It  took  us  some  time  to 
draw  the  Philosopher's  attention  away 
from  the  affairs  of  a  queen  and  a 
bishop. 

"  How  many  have  you  got  ? "  he 
inquired. 

Albert  Edward  felt  in  his  trouser 
pocket  and  his  face  went  blank ;  all  too 
late  he  remembered  the  hole  in  it. 

"  Well,  not  any,  as 'yet." 

The  Philosopher  shook  his  head. 
"  I  'm  afraid  that 's  hardly  enough,"  be 
sighed. 

Albert  Edward  agreed ;  he  was  afraid 
it  hardly  wasn't. 


"I  fear  we  shall  have  to  try  again," 
said  the  Philosopher.  "  Most  annoying 
after  all  our  labour — still,  there  are 
thirty  hooks  to  bo  baited."  His  nose 
drooped  over  his  problem  again,  like  a 
tufter's  on  a  cold  scent,  and  Albert 
Edward  and  I  took  up  our  scratchcrs 
and  went  at  it  once  more. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
had  ploughed  another  acre  of  sands,  witli 
the  net  result  of  four  .lances,  which 
were  assigned  to  my  trouser  pocket 
this  time.  Albert  Edward  paused  in  his 
labours  to  straighten  out  the  kinks  in 
his  spine.  "  Good  fun,  isn't  itr?  "  he 
remarked.  "  I  can  hear  my  vertebnc 
click  every  time  I  move." 

We  sank  down  on  the  sands  and  lit 
cigarettes. 

The  Demon  -  Twins  (aged  twelve 
years  and  twelve  years  and  fifteen 
minutes)  padded  up  and  regarded  us 
curiously. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  they  de- 
manded together. 

"  Blackberrying,"  said  Albert  Edward 
shortly. 

"  Don't  you  believe  him,  my  sons ;  he 
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lies   to  you,"  said   I;  "we're  birds'- 
nesting." 

"  Funny,  aren'fcyou?  "  sneered  Twelve. 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  shrilled  Twelve- 
fifteen  ;  "you're  lancing,   and  you're 
stuffy  because  you  can't  catch  any." 
.    "  Fat-heads  !  "  said  Twelve. 

"Chumps!"  said  Twelve  -  fifteen. 
They  padded  off,  giggling  derisively. 

Albert  Edward  sniffed.  "  I  adore 
children,  don't  you  ?  Like  little  rays  of 
sunshine.  Hello,  here's  the  mermaid." 

The  Sea-lady  paddled  towards  ijs, 
kicking  the  surf  about  with  pink  toes 
and  looking  very  rosy  and  cheerful." 

"  Don't  you  find  it  rather  damp 
sitting  there  ?  "  she  called. 

"  Not  half  so  damp  as  standing  up 
sorting  through  tons  of  sand  with  a 
tooth  pick,"  said  I. 

"  '  If  fifty  fools  with  fifty  hooks  should  scratch 

from  two  till  eight, 
Do  you  believe,"  the  Walrus  said,  '  they  'd 

scratch  up  any  bait  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think,'  sobbed  the  Carpenter,  barely 
articulate." 

"  How  sweet !  "  cooed  the  Mermaid. 
"Do  you  writethemottoesin  crackers?  " 

Albert  Edward  grunted.  "  He  does 
— also  tho  directions  on  mouse-traps. 
By  the  way  your  charming  little 
brothers  have  just  passed  along." 

The  Mermaid  nodded.  "  I  know. 
They  've  been  lancing  all  the  morning. 
Look."  She  displayed  a  tomato  tin 
brimming  with  the  nasty  little  brutes. 

"Good  Lord,  how  do  you  do' it?" 
Albert  Edward  exclaimed,  and  there- 
upon dilated  on  our  heroic  labours,  the 
unsporting  behaviour  of  the  quarry, 
and  the  trouble  the  Philosopher  would 
get  into  with  his  family  if  he  arrived 
home  fishless.  The  cruel  girl  was  not 
in  the  least  moved  by  our  intense 
sufferings,  but  at  the  mention  of  the 
Philosopher  she  softened  all  over. 

"  Poor  darling,"  she  crooned,  "what 
a  shame  !  Here,  take  these."  Impul- 
sively she  thrust  the  tomato  tin  upon 
me. 

"  But — but  won't  the  Twins  object  ?  " 
I  demurred. 

"  And  what  if  they  do  ?  You  don't 
think  I'm  frightened  of  those  little 
brats,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  you,"  said  I, 
"  but  not  a  few  strong  men  on  this 
beach — myself  included — turn  pale  at 
the  mere  sight  of  them." 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
selves then,"  she  scorned.  "  Two  big 
brawny  brutes  like  you  !  Anyhow,  give 
these  to  the  Philosopher  with  my  love." 
She  waved  her  hand  and  paddled  home 
to  lunch — fortunate  girl ! 

We  found  the  Philosopher  lying  be- 
hind his  rock,  bound  hand  and  foot. 
We  asked  him  what  he  thought  he  was 
doing— imitating  HOUDINI,  the  Hand- 


Cuff  King,  or  practising  the  Indian 
rope  trick  ?  He  explained  that  he  was 
unravelling  the  spiller  line,  but  was 
under  the  suspicion  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  somewhere.  He  would  be 
much  obliged  if  we  would  remove  a 
hook  from  his  pectoral  tissues.  There 
were  numerous  others  embedded  in 
various  portions  of  his  anatomy  which 
were  not  quite  so  excruciatingly  pain- 
ful and  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  he 
could  bear  with. 

We  drew  out  our  pocket-knives  and 
by  2.30  P.M.  he  was  a  free  man  and  had 
returned  to  his  chess  problem.  By  3.45 
Albert  Edward  and  I  had  got  the  severed 
line  tied  together  again  and  the  hooks 


THE  RULING  PASSION. 


knotted  on  once  more.  By  4.10  they 
were  baited.  By  4.30  we  had  the  spiller 
laid  out  along  the  sands  ready  for  the 
fast  in-coming  surf  to  cover  it,  and 
reported  as  much  to  the  Philosopher, 
who  was  masticating  the  paper  wrapper 
in  mistake  for  the  cheese  sandwich  it 
contained  and  perusing  a  racy  little 
"Treatise  on  the  Synchronous  Vibra- 
tions of  the  Soul."  He  promised  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  line  and 
advised  us  to  trot  home,  as  it  must  be 
getting  on  for  lunch-time,  he  thought. 

As  we  sped  up  the  boat-slip  we 
passed  the  Demon-Twins ;  they  were 
crouched  among  some  crab-pots  staring 
out  to  sea  with  the  wide  innocent  eyes 
of  childhood. 

"  Don't  altogether  like  the  look  of 
those  little  perishers,"  said  Albert  Ed- 


ward. "  It  struck  mo  they  were  con- 
cealing something  from  us  behind  a 
pot." 

I  nodded.  "  They  're  out  after  blood, 
and  I  've  got  an  idea  it 's  ours  they 
want.  They  won't  like  losing  their 
lances." 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  care;  I'm  not 
really  frightened  of  them.  Are  you  ?  ' 

"  N — o,  not  really,"  said  I. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  we  returned 
to  draw  the  spiller.  We  found  most  of 
the  visitor  population,  summoned  by 
some  mysterious  agency,  on  the  beach 
awaiting  the  miraculous  draught. 

The  Philosopher  was  still  behind  his 
rock,  still  absorbed  in  "  The  Synchronous 
Vibrations  of  the  Soul,"  completely  ob- 
livions to  the  babbling  crowd  about 
him.  A  whale  might  have  come  along 
and  taken  him  and  the  spiller  into  its 
belly  without  his  being  aware  that  any- 
thing untoward  had  occurred. 

We  pulled  on  the  line.  Several  will- 
ing hands  sprang  to  our  assistance.  The 
first  hook  came  ashore.  It  was  bare — 
bare  even  of  bait.  The  second  was 
stripped  also.  Likewise  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  fifth  and  the  sixth,  and  so 
on  even  to  the  twenty-ninth. 

Not  a  single  lish  dangled  on  a  single 
hook ;  not  a  single  lance  remained. 
Albert  Edward  looked  at  me.  I  looked 
at  Albert  Edward  and  nodded. 

People  began  to  titter.  "  One  more 
pull,"  shouted  a  helper.  "There  must 
be  something  on  the  last  hook,  it 's  so 
heavy." 

We  brought  the  last  hook  ashore 
with  a  run,  and  the  helper  was  right — 
there  was  something  on  it.  People 
laughed  outright  this  time. 

"  Dear  me,"  purred  the  voice  of  the 
Philosopher  in  my  ear.  "A  dead  cat! 
I  wonder  how  it  got  there?  " 

"Do  you?"  said  Albert  Edward 
dryly,  his  gaze  resting  on  two  small 
figures  sitting  near  by  on  a  sand-dune 
staring  out  to  sea  with  the  wide  inno- 
cent eyes  of  childhood.  "Do  you?  I 
think  I  have  an  idea." 

Ever  thy        PATLANDEU. 


PLAYMATES. 

Do  you  know  my  friends  that  stay 
Always  with  me,  night  and  day  ? 
These  two  legs  of  mine  are  they. 

If  a  fat  man  I  should  be, 

These  two  friends  no  more  I  'd  see, 

They  'd  be  hidden  under  me. 

So,  while  they  are  still  in  sight, 
I  shall  say  to  them  at  night : 
"  Weary  left  leg,  weary  right, 

"  Thanks  for  every  race  you  've  run 
With  the  wind  and  with  the  sun, 
For  the  laughter  and  the  fun !  " 
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Pygmalion.  "Tnis,  MY  DEAR,  is  TO  BE  THE  FINEST  THING  I  HAVE  EVER  DONE.    IT  is  TO  BE  MY  IDEAL  OP  FEMALE  LOVELINESS." 
Galatea.  "On,  PYQQY  DARLING!    ABE  YOU  BEGINNING  TO  TIRE  OF  ME  ALEEADY?" 


EPIGRAMS   FEOM   A   NEO-GEEEK    ANTHOLOGY. 

LEADERSHIP. 

Gazogenes,  the  leader  of  the  Beds, 
Adjured  his  followers  to  keep  their  heads  ; 
Whereat  some  answered,  by  their  doubts  impelled, 
"  We  '11  keep  our  Heads,  but  not  if  they  are  swelled." 

THE  TERRORS  OP  ART. 

Painter,  your  portraits  make  you  justly  feared, 
Forecasting  traits  that  have  not  yet  appeared; 
So,  when  you  limned  Hyperbolus,  they  say 
Two  fees  he  readily  agreed  to  pay — 
One  for  the  picture,  one  for  the  condition 
It  never  should  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

OP  PROFITEERS. 

Six  years  ago  a  huckster  lank  and  lean, 
But  now  a  Prince  (to  judge  him  by  his  mien), 
See  how  Banausus,  treating  us  like  toads, 
Eolls  roystering  along  the  crowded  roads. 
Yet  who  will  envy  traders  who  succeed 
In  wringing  riches  from  their  country's  need  ? 
Beggars,  on  horseback  set,  ride  to  the  devil ; 
The  Profiteer  speeds  to  a  lower  level. 

OP  WIZARDS. 

Two  Celtic  Wizards,  eminent  of  late, 
Wrestled  to  gain  the  mastery  of  the  State; 
Meanwhile,  belaboured  by  conflicting  blizzards, 
Plain  folk  desired  deliverance  from  Wizards. 


Another  Sex-Problem. 

Underneath  a  picture : — 

"  On  the  peaceful  cliffs  of  Cornwall  new  motor-cycles  are  presumably 
rare.  The  cow,  being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  wonders  what 
has  corne  to  disturb  his  solitude." — Daily  Paper. 


THE  ILLUSION   COMFOETING. 

ONCE  upon  a  time — and  a  very  discontented  unsettled 
time  at  that — there  was  a  hill  with  a  wood  on  the  top  of 
it  through  which  the  wind  used  to  rush  and  roar,  and,  as 
the  hill  was  steep  and  some  little  distance  from  the  town, 
not  many  people  found  their  way  there.  But  one  morning 
the  woodman,  who  was  sawing  logs  from  one  of  the  trunks 
— for  this  was  a  time  when  a  man  who  had  a  saw  was 
almost  as  lucky  as  a  man  who  had  a  bicycle — was  astonished 
to  see  a  number  of  men  climbing  the  bill ;  not  countrymen, 
but  very  obviously  townsmen,  for  they  wore  black  coats, 
and  carried  small  leather  cases  or  bags  and  newspapers, 
and  not  a  few  had  top  hats. 

They  ascended  the  hill  at  a  great  pace,  each  singly 
and  each  now  and  then  looking  at  his  watch ;  but  when 
they  got  to  the  top  they  stood  all  together  among  the 
trees  waiting  as  if  in  some  suspense. 

Now  and  then  one  would  say  something ;  but  another, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  would  hold  up  his  hand  and 
make  a  silencing  sound. 

The  woodman,  being  curious  about  this  invasion  of  his 
solitude,  was  about  to  inquire  of  the  leader  as  to  the  reason 
for  it,  when  a  gust  of  wind  began  to  stir  the  forest,  increasing 
in  volume  with  each  moment,  and,  as  they  heard  it,  a  look 
of  ineffable  joy,  not  unmarked  by  a  certain  wistful  melan- 
choly, illumined  the  faces  of  the  crowd. 

"  What  is  it?  "  the  perplexed  woodman  asked. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  the  ecstatic  leader.  "Can't  you 
hear  the  wind  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can  hear  the  wind,"  said  the  woodman. 
"  But  what  of  it?  Why  does  it  cause  you  such  happiness 
mixed  with  regret  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  the  leader,  "  it  makes  a  noise  exactly 
like  the  8.53 — the  dear  old  vanished  8.53  to  town." 
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AT   THE    PLAY. 

"SEPARATION." 

THERE   were  obvious   reasons 


why 


Mr.  HENRY  AINLEY  should  be  attracted 
to  the  part  of  Fedya  (TOLSTOY'S  "  Living 
Corpse"),  but  clearness  of  motive  could 
hardly  have  been  one  of  them  ;  for  his 
character  and  the  springs  of  his  actions 
were  always  much  too  obscure  to  hold 
our  sympathies.     Fedyais  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  on  his  own  admission 
a  thoroughly  bad  egg ;    but,  while  he 
deserts  an  adoring  wife  in  favour  of  a 
gipsy,  we  are  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
spectacle    of    his    amorous    embraces 
into  supposing  that  his  relations  with 
the    girl    (her    unfortunate    name    is 
Masha)  are  anything  worse  than  Plat- 
onic.    He  is  good  enough  to  bear  his 
wife  no  ill-will  for  being  deserted  by 
him ;  indeed  he  would  be  quite  glad  to 
see  her  comfortably  married  to  an  old 
admirer  for  whom  he  has  a  great  re- 
gard ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  divorce  this  besotted  creature,  guilty 
of  every  offence  except  the  technical 
sin   of    infidelity,   finds    his   sense   of 
honour  too  nice  to  allow  him  to  tell  the 
necessary  lie  which  would  set  his  wife 
free. 

Nobody  in  the  audience  believes  for 
a  moment  in  the  sincerity  of  so  fine  a 
distinction,  and  nobody  is  sorry  (except 
at  the  thought  of  losing  Mr.  AINLEY) 
when  Fedya  is  seen  making  arrange- 
ments for  suicide  as  the  only  form  of 
"reparation."  It  does  not  come  off, 
however — he  is  too  much  of  a  coward  ; 
besides,  it  is  far  too  early  in  the  play. 
Instead  he  takes  means  to  appear  to 
be  drowned,  and  so  starts  a  new  career 
as  a  living  corpse. 

You  might  suppose  that  he  would 


borne  much  worse  things  (though  th 
Hat  tones  of  the  singing  gipsy-girl  trie 
me  hard)  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  AINLEY 
acting  in  the  doss-house  scene,  and  th 
gracious  charm  of  Miss  MARION  TERRY 
but  the  obscurity  of  Fedya's  motive 
and  standard  of  honour  (to  say  nothin, 
of  his  wife's  affections  which  I  coul 
never  properly  localise)  left  my  hea< 
exhausted  and  my  heart  untouched, 
don't  blame  anybody,  but  it  is  alvvay 
unsatisfactory  when  you  don't  car 
twopence  what  happens  to  your  heri 
and  heroine. 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  promise  of  th 
first  scene  was  not  fulfilled.  It  had  i 
quiet  air  of  IBSEN  and  aroused  no  ap 
prehension  of  the  melodramatic  devel 
opments  that  were  to  follow.  I  drev 
high  hopes  from  that  scene,  based  no 
only  on  the  attractive  appearance  anc 
manner  of  Miss  MEGGIE  ALBANESI  (as 
Fedya's  sister-in-law),  but  also  on  th< 
samovar,  which  gave  me  confidence  tha 
the  milieu  was  true  Eussian.  No: 
that  I  question  the  rest  of  the  loca 
colour,  though  I  was  never  quite  con 
vinced  by  the  gipsy  lover,  who  seemec 
to  me  to  lack  the  seductive  arts  of  her 
kind.  But  then,  as  I  have  hinted,  her 
relations  with  Fedya  were  not  accord- 
ing to  convention. 


not  be  content  with  growing  a  beard 
for  disguise,  but  would  disappear  alto- 
gether; on  the  contrary,  he  apparently 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  for- 
mer wife,  now  happily  remarried ;  and 
eventually  in  a  moment  of  drunken 
expansion  gives  the  whole  thing  away 
during  the  course  of  a  doss-house  con- 
fidence. He  is  overheard  by  a  black- 
mailer and  is  arrested  by  the  police, 
together  with  the  wife,  who  is  charged 
with  bigamy.  In  the  end  he  recurs  to 
his  original  idea  of  suicide,  and,  though 
well  aware  that  it  comes  too  late  to 
affect  the  charge  of  bigamy,  he  commits 
that  anticlimax. 

We  live  in  gloomy  days,  and  I  was 
not  greatly  surprised,  last  week,  that 
more  people  had  not  faced  a  walk  home 
to  the  suburbs  for  joy  of  the  good 
cheer  offered  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 
For  myself  (living  within  easy  walking 
distance)  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  sombre  and  sordid  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  business ;  I  could  easily  have 


That  clever  actress,  Miss  ATHENE 
SEYLEB,  was  not  well  suited  in  the 
part  of  the  wife ;  but  Mr.  ION  SWINLEY, 
as  the  second  husband,  gave  a  very 
firm  and  solid  performance ;  Mr.  OTHO 
STUART,  as  a  prince  and  a  general  com- 
forter, showed  a  suave  decorum  ;  and 
the  Bohemian  histrionicsof  Mr.  CLAUDE 
BAINS  came  near  at  times  todispersino 
the  ambient  gloom.  But  I  doubt  if  even 
the  gifts  of  Mr.  AINLEY  (whose  return 
is  extremely  welcome)  will  serve  to 
carry  off  a  play  whose  interest  is  so 
remote  in  its  appeal  to  the  general 
sympathy  and  understanding.  O.  S. 

The  Day  of  Rubber. 

For  centuries  a  tropic  plant, 

Obscure  and  insignificant, 

Common  to  both  worlds,   West  and 

East, 

I  did  no  good  to  man  or  beast. 
Yet  now  my  rich  and  viscous  juice, 
Turned  to  a  locomotive  use, 
Has  lent  the  rigid  chariot  wheel 
The  limber  movements  of  the  eel, 
And  oils  that  kindle  and  explode 
Have  made  me  Monarch  of  the  Eoad. 

The  wonders  of  nature,  as  described 
in  two  articles  in  The  Chronicle : — 
"THINGS  SEEN. 
AN  ECHO." 

"THINGS  HEARD. 
THE  CABCASS." 


ORATORY   AT  THE   ZOO. 

ADEQUATE  criticism  is  a  great  satis- 
faction ;  but  how  rarely  one  meets  with 
it.     I  have  read  my  share  of  leadin» 
articles  on  the  Upheaval ;  I  have  heard 
more  than  my  share  of  remarks  upon 
it — in  the  street,  in  the  home,  in  the 
bus ;  but  for  the  best  general  comment- 
ary I  had  to  go  to  Eegent's  Park  and 
to  a  speaker  of  foreign  extraction.    He 
gives  no  suggestion  of  culture  ;  he  pro- 
bably never  wrote  a  word  in  his  life ; 
but  you  should  hear  him  on  the  Strike! ' 
I  found  him  in  that  portion  of  the 
park  which  is  railed  off  and  entered 
through  turnstiles  and  where  a  stratum 
of  rocks  suddenly  breaks  through  the 
earth  and  rises  to  a  height  unusual  in 
London.     Here  I  walked  near  and  far. 
I  could,  had  I  liked,  have  ridden  in  a 
four-in-hand  drawn  by  llamas  or  upon 
the  backs  of  elephants  or  camels,  but  I 
preferred  the  new  and  popular  means  of 
locomotion.     One  tiling  that  very  soon 
struck  me  both  with  astonishment  and 
regret  was  the  number  of  empty  resi- 
dences.   We  have  heard  so  much  about 
-he  congested  state  of  London,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  in  the  Zoo  there 
ire  too  many  rooms  to  let. 

But  all  this  is  beside  the  mark ;  what 
[  want  to  tell  you  is  that  in  one  of  the 
cages  under  the  raised  terrace  dwells— 
with  too  few  neighbours — a  swarthy 
observer  of  life  who  is  known  as  Ursus 
Americanus.  He  is  in  the  second  cage 
on  the  south  side  from  the  west  end, 
vbere  the  great  open  bear-pit  is,  now 
.he  home  of  Billy.  Talking  is  the  great 
accomplishment  of  Ursus  Americanus 
— he  is  the  only  talking  bear  in  the 
7jQO — and,  as  I  stood  by  the  barrier  in 
ront  of  him,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
)egan.  At  first  I  was  uncertain  as  to 
he  theme  of  his  jeremiad,  and  then 
,'raduallyIrealisedthatitwastheStrike. 
Vever  was  a  subject  so  handled — the 
nopportuneness  of  it,  the  folly  of  it,  the 
ailure  of  it,  the  wickedness  of  it,  the 
jathos  of  it.  Every  aspect  drew  forth 
he  mot  juste — or  to  be  exact  the  in- 
lexion  juste  ;  he  ran  through  the  whole 
'amut :  surprise,  anger,  despair,  disdain 
nd  grief.  But  you  must  go  to  hear 
im — Ursus  Americanus,  in  the  second 
age  from  the  west  end  on  the  south 
ide,  not  only  the  sole  talking  bear  in 
tie  Zoo,  but  the  sole  bear  with  sound 
ocial  and  political  views. 

One  word  more.  You  must  take  a 
iece  of  very  hard  biscuit  or  crust  with 
ou,  for  that  is  his  solvent  of  speed). 
Vith  soft  food  he  is  merely  moody  and 

"  Nice  tramwaymen  are  on  strike." 

Daily  Paper. 

'ry   again.     This  doesn't  mean  what 
ou  thought  it  did  the  first  time. 
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lined  Little  Girl.  "You  KNOW,  LUCY,  I  'VE  ONLY  ONE  FAULT  TO  FIND  WITH  OUB  i>i«s.     THEY  WILL  GRUNT  WITH  THEIU  MOUTHS  FULL." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.} 
Ju'iittions  (SECKEH)  reveals  a  new  side  to  the  art  of 
\i.r.  COMITON   MACKI:N/,IE.      Kealism   we   have  had,   and 
•oiuantic  graces;   here   is   the   lightest   of   light   comedy, 
lancing  on  the  edge  of  (and  occasionally  slipping  into)  farce. 
Che  idea   of  it  is   simplicity  itself.      Take  a  prosperous 
Iramatist,  with  pockets  full  of  royalties,  son  of  a  family 
I  urely  the  most  horribly  greedy  in  fiction — and  watch  them 
evour  him.      Because  the  plot,  save  for  the  slight  and 
iillier  obviously  foreordained  love-affair  of  John  and  his 
idy  secretary,  keeps  rigidly  to  this  one  plan,  I  will  not  say 
liat  even  all  Mr.  MACKENZIE'S  dexterity  preserves  it  from 
oinc  effect  of  sameness.    In  other  words  these  Touchwoods 
o  strike  me  as  a  long  time  over  their  meal.     Also  I  was 
aunted  by  the  problem  of  how  John,  human,  humorous, 
nd  almost  incredibly  long-suffering,  came  to  be  surrounded 
'y  such   a  crew   of   cannibals.     This   said,  however,  my 
irping  is  at  an  end.     If  beauty  as  such  holds  no  place  in 
Ir.  M  ACKEN/.IK'S  present  scheme,  bis  command  of  the  vivid 
hrase  is  as  arresting  as  ever.     Thus  on  the  first  page  we 
I  re  introduced  to  John  amid  a  crowd  of  passengers  leaving 
e\v  York  by  liner,  and  hoping  silently  that  "  the  sense  of 
uiug  imprisoned  in  a  decaying  hofc-water-bottle  would  pass 
way  in  the  fresh  Atlantic  breezes."       Later  again  we  get 
ie  hero  condemned  to  a  detestable  dinner  in  Carlington 
oad  (not  without  wistfulness  did  I  find  myself  on  such 
istorie  ground  !)  and  reflecting  critically  on  an  interior  of 
pink  lampshades  and  brass   gongs  " — surely  West  Ken- 


sington in  a  phrase  !  To  sum  up,  a  book  in  my  jealous  eyes 
not  wholly  worthy  of  a  writer  whom  I  should  like  (rather 
unreasonably)  to  confine«to  bigger  work,  but  one  that  will 
at  least  provide  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen  with  tl»e 
unusual  treat  of  reading  Mr.  MACKENZIE  aloud  to  an 
unperturbed  grandparent. 


In  so  far  as  Mr.  STACY  AUMONIEK  wrote  The 
(METHUEN)  with  a  propagandist  purpose,  I  suppose  his 
object  was  to  reveal  the  dangers  of  family  life  for  the  young. 
You  detect  already  a  new  doctrine,  one  not  unprovocative 
of  thought.  Broadly  stated,  one  might  call  it  the  peril  of 
over-protection.  To  illustrate  his  theme  the  author  takes 
a  family  of  the  ultra-cohesive  type,  gently  nurtured,  whoso 
rather  too  comfortable  nest  was  hedged  about  witli  every 
kind  of  sanction,  and  lined  throughout  with  a  snug  down 
of  mutual  esteem.  The  Q-uerrils  (surely  a  needlessly  awk- 
ward name)  owned  th«  kind  of  home  in  which  photographs 
accumulate,  and  Victorian  furniture  is  preserved  for  associa- 
tion ;  where  the  cat  is  tacitly  not  supposed  to  torment  dear 
little  birds,  and  the  natural  instincts  —  for  "natural"  read 
"predatory"  —  are  for  the  most  part  conveniently  ignored. 
Into  this  gentle  company  Mr.  AUMONIER  proceeds  to  hurl 
a  bomb  of  horror,  of  ignominy  and  unspeakable  disgrace, 
and  says  in  effect,  "  Watch  how  they  take  it."  I  will  not 
tell  you  the  precise  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  beyond  saying 
that  its  mechanism  hardly  carries  full  conviction  :  1  doubt 
very  much  for  one  thing  whether  any  jury  would  have 
found.  Peter  guilty  of  the  offence  into  which  lie  is  trapped. 
That  of  course  is,  however,  a  minor  point.  Mr.  AUMONIEK 
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is  more  concerned  with  his  Querrils,  shattered  at  first  by 
the  blow,  then  gradually  closing  their  family  ranks  again, 
till  time  and  the  War  (from  the  first  I  felt  that  the  War 
would  catch  them  before  the  end)  bring  final  separation. 
Not  a  cheerful  story,  sometimes  a  trifle  too  long-winded, 
but  undeniably  original  and  sincere. 

J  should  like  to  re-name  The  City  of  Palms  (HUTCHIN- 
SON)  with  the  title  "The  Indefinable  Something."  The 
unknown  element  was  for  ever  appearing,  whether  as  some- 
thing mysterious  in  the  aspect  of  the  desert,  or  something 
strange  "in  the  expression  of  the  minor  characters,  or  as 
something  else  within  the  heroine,  Sylvia  Bocke,  forbidding 
her  to  accept  a  cigarette,  as  on  page  81,  or  willing  her  to 
stop  where  she  was,  as  OH 
page  152.  This  last  "  some- 
thing "  was  unduly  busy.  By 
the  premonitions  it  afforded, 
though  Sylvia  profited  little,  the 
reader  was  forced  to  anticipate 
events  long  before  they  arrived. 
Miss  KATHLYN  EHODES  evi- 
dently, and  rightly,  prides  her- 
self on  the  wealth  of  local  colour 
in  her  detail ;  for  me  the  correct- 
ness of  the  small  particulars  is 
lost  in  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
general  impression.  Bissik,  the 
blackmailing  Turk,  may  be  fault- 
less in  every  item  of  his  dress, 
language  and  deportment,  but 
he  is  of  the  German- Jew  type 
and  has  nothing  of  the  true 
Oriental  about  him.  Nor  did 
Sir  Denzil,  ex-diplomat,  suggest 
his  kind  ;  in  his  encounter  witli 
his  blackmailer  he  was  proved 
a  simpleton,  and  his  manner, 
nevertoo  impressive,  brokedown 
altogether  when  he  said  to  his 
secretary,  "  Eliot,  you  're  a 
sport."  I  gather  from  the  ad- 
vertisement that  the  author's 
enthusiastic  readers  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  million ;  I 
may  speak  frankly  then,  as  one 
of  an  insignificant  minority.  She 
made  no  appeal  to  me  in  this 
instance.  I  was  not  stirred  by 
the  swift  glances,  which  began 
passing  on  the  first  pages,  by  the 
significant  expressions  which  flitted  across  features,  by  the 
words  which  froze  on  speakers'  lips  and  by  the  suffusions, 
in  rapid  succession,  of  sudden  pallor,  complete  whiteness 
and  hot  crimson,  accompanying  what  was,  after  all,  an 
ordinary  proposal  of  marriage  made  in  the  most  normal 
and  favourable  circumstances.  And  when  one  of  her 
leading  and  most  robust  male  characters  was  labelled  "  an 
amiable  youth,"  I  was  thoroughly  antagonised  by  this 
patronising  attitude  to  a  very  deserving  sex. 

Mr.  UPTON  SINCLAIR  is  one  of  those  writers  who  is  more 
interested  in  his  thesis  than  in  his  characters,  and  perhaps 
too  much  concerned  about  his  cause  to  be  altogether  just 
to  other  points  of  view  or  even  to  records  of  fact.  So  you 
will  do  wisely  to  take  a  little  salt  with  (for  instance)  his 
description  of  unspeakable  tortures  inflicted  by  an  American 
sergeant,  who  had  been  a  police  officer,  on  his  hero,  Jimmie 
Higgms,  a  little,  wild,  Socialist  mechanic  whom  the  Lusi- 


tania  converted  from  a  pacifist  into  an  activist.  Mr. 
SINCLAIR'S  suggestion  is  that  this  was  quite  a  common 
third  degree  procedure.  I  take  leave,  in  the  interests  of 
Anglo-American  friendship,  to  doubt  it,  and  to  mention  it 
as  characteristic  of  the  author's  zealous  method.  But  how 
came  Jimmie  to  be  tortured  at  all  ?  Well,  having  been 
transferred,  after  behaving  in  a  very  gallant  and  unexpected 
manner,  from  the  French  to  the  Eussian  front,  he  found 
himself  up  against  his  old  friends  the  Bolshevists,  and 
began  fervently  and  indiscreetly  to  preach  the  dark  creed 
to  his  fellows.  That  was  asking  for  it,  no  doubt.  But 
Jimmie  kept  his  end  up  till  his  torturers  broke  his  reason 
and  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  best  that  was  in  his  creed. 
The  book — Jimmie  Higgins  (HUTCHINSON)— puts  the  case 

for  entering  the  War  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  interna- 
tional pacifist  and  is  valuable 
as  a  sincere  and,  as  it  were, 
reluctant  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  resistance. 


Father.  "AHEN'T  YOU  GOING  TO  WEAR  THE  NICK  BED  TIE 

YOOB  AUNTIE  GAVE  YOU?" 

Bobby.  "No." 

Father.  "Box  WHAT  EVER  WILL  SHE  THINK  OF  YOU?" 

Bobby.  "  WELL,  IF  YOU  MUST  KNOW,  I  'M  NOT  GOING  TO 

HAVE   ALL  THE   BOYS   CALLING  ME    '  BOLSHY '    FOB  THE   SAKE 
OF   ANY    WOMAN." 


I  suggest  that  on  the  tablets 
of  your  memory  you  put  an 
asterisk  against  Monster's  Mis- 
trcss  (STANLEY  PAUL),  to  remind 
you,  against  the  coming  of 
Christmas,  that  this  is  the  right 
present  to  give  a  nice,  unsophis- 
ticated, dog-loving  girl.  Monster 
(dog)  and  Dodo  (small  boy)  share 
the  honours  of  Miss  EVERETT 
GREEN'S  story,  and  they  are  an 
engaging  couple  even  if  now 
and  then  their  performances  put 
something  of  a  strain  on  one's 
credulity.  Among  the  grown- 
ups I  give  first  place  to  Nancy 
Blake,  a  middle-aged  spinster, 
who  wore  thick  boots  and  adored 
hens,  and  whose  unconvention- 
ality  was  good  for  her  gonteel 
relations.  The  diet  provided 
here  by  Miss  GREEN  may  not 
be  exactly  stimulating,  but,  like 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S  food  in  the 
famous  couplet,  it  is  wholesome. 


Mr.  A.  A.  MILNE'S  First 
Plays  (CHATTO  AND  WINDUS), 
includes  Wurzel  •  Flummery, 
Belinda,  The  Boy  Comes  Home, 
The  Lucky  One  and  The  Red  Feather,  of  which  the  first 
three  have  been  performed.  Mr.  Punch,  loyal  to  the  self- 
denying  covenant  which  he  has  drawn  up  for  the  conduct 
of  his  Booking  Office,  forgoes  the  pleasure  of  saying  how 
much  he  admires  this  work  of  one  of  his  young  men. 


"DOCKS  CHOKED  WITH   BACON." 

Birmingham  Paper. 

We  too  have  been  choked  with  this  American  stuff. 


A  Game  that  Two  Can  Play. 

' '  But  I  want  the  Government  to  recognise  the  game  they  are 
playing.  They  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  which  may  go  ofi  as  a 
boomerang.  I  ask  the  trade  union  movement  to  accept  the  challenge. 

Mr.  THOMAS  at  tlie  Albert  Hall. 

In  which  case  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
pulverise  the  smouldering  flood  of  sedition  with  a  stiff 
upper  lip. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

I"  Old  Mooro  "  in  liis  Almanack  for 
ext  year  prophesies  a  change  of  affairs 
i  Russia.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  for 
iiything  that  happens  to  Russia  is 
ound  to  he  an  improvement. 

*     :|: 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
he  Royal  Commission  on  Awards  to 
uventors  has  allocated  the  sum  of 
;13  7s.  ICd.  to  a  newspaper  proprietor 
dio  claims  to  have  invented  Mr.  WIN- 
TON  CHURCHILL 

1  *' 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  certain 
South  Coast  railway  has  now  resume:! 
ovniiil  conditions  and  trains  are  onco 
gain  running  with  their  usual  un- 
•uiicluality.  *  ... 


We  have  no  desire  to 
m  the  flames  of  jealousy, 
ut  it  was  remarkable  that 
n  the  day  Mr.  SMILLIE 
aid  he  was  coming  to 
iondon  the  railway  strike 
uded.  ...  ... 


a  policeman  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Seeing  a  decent  job  the  good  fellow 
naturally  wanted  to  fetch  his  mate. 

***... ''" 

The  Law  Oflicers  of  the  Crown  have 
discovered  that  the  Home  Rule  Act 
comes  into  force  on  the  day  that  Turkey 
signs  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  news  has 
caused  considerable  excitement  in  the 
Near  East.  #  # 

* 

A  secondhand  clothes  dealer  of  Shore- 
ditch  lias  been  fined  for  selling  cheese 
at  sixpence  a  pound  which  was  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  lie  pleaded 
that  the  price  was  reduced  because  the 
moth  had  got  in  it. 

Sinn  Feiners  in  Dublin  have  held  a 
fete  to  provide  a  bed  in  a  local  hospital. 
No  special  arrangements  appear  to  be 


Surgical  instruments," 
ays  a  news  item,  "  are  to 
brought  within  the 

pe  of  the  Profiteering 
net."  The  exorbitant 
prices  charged  by  eminent 
urgeons  for  forceps,  clini- 
al  thermometers  and 
(ther  instruments  assimi- 
ited  by  patients  in  the 
ourse  of  an  operation  have 
Iways  been  one  of  the 
icandals  of  the  profession. 


Billingsgate  fish  porters  are  demand- 
pig  a  pound  a  day  wages.  The  Chair- 
inan  of  the  markets  says  he  has  never 

eard  anything  like  it. 


Asked  if  he  could  toll  whether  certain 
liquid  was  Government  ale,  a  policeman 
in  u  Coventry  licensing  case  admitted 
he  could  not.  Ho  considered,  however, 

that  it  looked  dangerously  like  it. 

=:•.   * 

The  alarming  report  from  Scotland 
that  a  parrot  hud  developed  rabies  Ims 
proved  to  be  incorrect.  The  bird,  it 
appears,  was  merely  endeavouring  to 
imitate  the  bag-pipes. 
•••  '•'•• 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Isle  of 
Wight  railway  guard  who  during  the 
strike  was  given  a  lift  by  the  driver  of 
a  passing  donkey-cart,  is  still  in  hos- 
pital suffering  from  the  effects  of  un- 
usual speed.  ^  ... 
*" 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  barrels 
of  American    rye   whisky    have     been 
[landed  at  the  West  India 
=gS^Sgg  |  Dock.     The  report  that  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  it    will 
drown  the  taste  of  Ameii- 
can  bacon  must  be  taken 

with  reserve. 

*  * 

To  serve  an  estate  of 
small  holdings  in  the  West 
h'idingof  Yorkshire  alight 
railway  has  been  author- 
ised by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  lo  be  known 
as  the  Twopenny  Tuber. 


TWO   MOBE   TANK  CLAIMANTS. 

Caterpillar  and  Tortoise  (together).   "\VHO   GAVE    THEM   THE    IDEA  ? 
WE  DID  ! " 


*   * 
* 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIN'S  popularity  is  as 
ireat  in  Russia  as  elsewhere,  says  a 
!eturned  traveller.  CHARLIE,  we  under- 
;tand,  has  had  several  letters  from 
'ETiut  THE  PAINTER  urging  him  to  come 
;o  Moscow  and  do  something  with 

altered  brains  in  it. 
*   « 

* 
"  England,"  says    The  Daily  Mail, 

will  not  see  the  last  of  its  land  girls 
vhen  the  potatoes  have  been  harvested." 
myhow  it  seems  that  the  Board  of 
\griculture  has  decided  to  sack  the 

I'Otatoes  first.         .  ... 
'  * ' 

"  Are  long  engagements  wise  ?  "  asks 
"it-bits.  We  have  certainly  heard  of 
fases  where  they  have  led  to  marriage. 

A  plumber  called  as  a  witness  told 
magistrate  that  he  declined  to  assist 


necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  gift  fully 
employed. 


*  * 


According  to  an  evening  paper  an 
ex-Government  official  is  now  in  charge 
of  an  important  fire  station  in  London. 
It  is  expected  that  shopkeepers  whose 

ed 
be 


fires  are  now  about  due  will  be  obli 
to  fill  in  a  form  before  same  can 
officially  sanctioned. 


Many  novelties  are  on  show  at  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  and  much  inter- 
est is  being  taken  in  a  nofcableexhibit  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  boots  made  of  leather. 

*  * 

* 

A  young  prisoner  charged  with  wan- 
dering was  described  as  having  the 
brain  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The  kind- 
hearted  magistrate  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  might  grow  out  of  it. 

*  * 
* 

"The  duty  of  motorists,"  says  the 
Ilford  Coroner,  "  is  to  avoid  pedestri- 
ans." The  idea,  even  if  novel,  is  one 
that  might  be  given  a  trial. 


A  dog  fancier,  writing 
to  a  weekly  paper,  claims 
to  have  the  longest  dachs- 
hund in  England.  It  is 
said  that  you  can  step  on 
its  tail  in  Purley  and  the 
animal  will  bite  you  in 


Croydon. 

"CONDITION  OF   THE   ROADS. 

WHERE  TO   DRIVE  WITH   CARE." 

Daily  Paper. 
Everywhere,  one  would  hope. 

Condescension. 

"  An  Address  on  the  Destruction  of  Agricul- 
tural Pests,  with  special  reference  to  Bats,  will 

be  given  by  Capt. ,  F.B.G.S.  (the  famous 

Traveller  and  Big-Game  Hunter)." 

A  friendly  young  person  named  Florrie 

Said  she  'd  drive  me  to  town  in  a  lorry; 

But  her  zeal  and  goodwill 

Much  exceeded  her  skill, 

And  we  ended  our  drive  in  a  quarry. 

"Special  prizes  were  also  awarded  to  the 
junior  members  for  the  best  specimen  fish  in 
the  following  classes  : — 

Name.  Winner.  Weight. 

Minnow,  E.  Henshall,  junr.,  8]lbs. 

Dace,  G.  MacElkenny,  junr.,  loz.  13  drs. 

Gudgeon,  J.  Knobbs,  junr.,  loz.  4|drs." 

Congratulations  to  Master  HENSHALL 
on  having  hooked  a  Triton  among  the 
Minnows. 
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DIDYMUS    OF   THE    N.U.R. 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

I  HAVE  not  the  advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Didymus,  but  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  during 
which  he  has  been  obtruded  upon  the  public  vision  with  a 
prominence  which  must  have  been  very  painful  to  so 
retiring  a  nature,  have  thrown  his  personality  into  sharp 
relief  ;°and  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  statements  and 
actions,  and  the  conclusions  they  invite,  one  is  enabled  to 
realise  a  character  almost  unique  in  its  clarity  and 
consistency. 

Fundamentally  a  man  of  moderation,  Didymus  desires  to 
be  known  as  an  Apostle  of  Peace.  He  is  never  to  be  seen 
without  an  olive-branch  in  one  hand,  whatever  lethal 
weapon  he  may  be  brandishing  in  the  other.  The  day  on 
which  he  and  his  friends  declared  a  strike  that  had  been 
engineered  with  a  forethought  worthy  of  the  German  High 
Command  and  a  secrecy  that  would  not  have  disgraced  our 
own  Intelligence  Department  was  the  saddest  day  in  his 
life.  The  seventh  day  of  his  failure  to  shake  the  courage 
of  the  community  was  perhaps  sadder  still. 

It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the 
advocacy  of  Peace  that,  although  he  represented  a  body  of 
men  of  whom  not  much  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  had  stayed 
at  home  during  the  affair  with  Germany,  he  appears  to  have 
forgotten  altogether  about  the  War  and  the  lessons  in 
rapid  organisation  which  the  Government  had  learned  in 
the  course  of  it. 

A  passionate  enthusiast  for  Law  and  Order,  he  protested 
vehemently  against  the  statement  in  The  Times  that  the 
strike  threatened  the  nation  with  bloodshed ;  yet  he  ad- 
mitted, when  it  was  all  over,  that  the  country  had  been 
within  an  ace  of  civil  war.  This  only  proves  that  he  is 
too  honest  a  man  to  hold  to  an  opinion  when  it  no  longer 
serves  his  purpose. 

Eisen  from  the  ranks  of  Labour,  and  himself,  in  earlier 
days,  a  working  man,  he  recognises  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  first  or  second  gener- 
ation of  men  who  have  risen  from  the  same  ranks.  Hence 
his  sympathy  with  Capital  as  coming  within  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  Labour. 

Other  Labour  leaders  may  confine  the  term  Labour  to 
the  class  that  is  engaged  in  certain  forms  of  manual  exer- 
tion; but  Didymus  is  too  broad-minded  for  that.  He  is 
well  aware  of  the  existence  of  myriads  and  myriads  of  other 
workers — struggling  clerks,  typists,  shop-girls — who  have 
never  had  their  wages  doubled  to  meet  the  rise  of  prices, 
and  would  be  happy  with  half  the  earnings  of  a  locomotive 
driver.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  that  it  was  this  class 
— and  not  the  rich,  whom  it  scarcely  affected — that  suffered 
most  by  the  strike  which  he  promoted;  and  the  thought 
was  anguish  to  him. 

Ever  devoted  to  the  cause  of  co-operation  as  between 
Capital  and  Labour,  Didymus  is  confident  that  this  great 
end  can  best  be  achieved  by  indirect  methods  which  permit 
a  temporary  obscuration  of  the  facts.  This  explains  why 
his  strikers  were  allowed  to  imagine  that  they  were  fighting 
for  dear  life  against  a  body  of  bloated  Capitalists  in  the 
persons  of  Shareholders  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  dispute,  and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a  class 
of  society  with  incomes  not  exceeding  his  own.  The  view 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means  is  often,  as  in  his  case, 
found  to  be  consistent  with  the  possession  of  a  very  sensitive 
conscience. 

Didymus  is  a  true  citizen,  though  he  may  be  a  railway- 
man first  and  a  Labour-man  second.  But  if  his  country 
has  only  third  place  in  his  heart,  it  is  a  very  good  third. 
No  patriot  is  more  concerned  about  production ;  none  was 


more  distressed  by  the  knowledge  that  a  general  railway  ' 
strike  (apart  from  the  incidental  expense  of  it,  chargeable  to 
the  community)  was  likely  to  arrest  the  process  of  national ' 
revival,  dislocate  every  industry  except  that  of  the  agitator, 
and  bring  the  State  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy.    If[ 
then,  he  elected  to  set  the  immediate  claims  of  a  class 
against  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation,  it  is  clear  that  the 
motives  which  actuated  him  must  have  been  very  lofty  and 
of  a  strangely  compelling  force. 

It  may  be  that  the  strike  has  gone  far  to  alienate  the 
growing  sympathies  of  the  public  and  to  set  back  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  hopes  of  Labour  some  twenty  years,  but  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  Didymus.  It  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  his  motives,  insidiously  fostered  by  the  falsehoods  eman- 
ating from  the  environs  of  his  friend  the  PRIME  MINISTER. 
In  the  cause  of  Truth,  for  which  he  has  a  confirmed  regard, 
Didymus  is  prepared  to  expose  those  falsehoods.  And  for 
this  purpose  he  is  happy  in  enjoying  the  gift  of  fluent 
speech.  Gentle  or  menacing,  as  the  occasion  demands, 
his  style  has  of  late,  through  close  association  with  the 
President  of  the  N. U.E.,  become  perhaps  a  little  cramped, 
but  it  is  still  persuasive.  He  greatly  prefers  arguments 
to  threats.  This  trait  indeed  is  very  characteristic  of  him. 
He  probably  has  more  power  in  his  little  finger  than  any 
man  extant  to-day.  Thanks  to  the  terrific  potentialities  of 
the  machinery  which  he  controls  (for  Didymus  disclaims 
all  personal  credit  for  his  power)  he  has  but  to  apply  that 
little  finger  to  a  button  — and  keep  it  there — to  throw  the 
entire  nation  into  a  state  of  paralysis.  But,  if  he  has  a 
giant's  strength,  he  declines  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  Time 
after  time,  he  assures  us,  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  .general 
strike  of  all  the  Unions  :  he  was  determined  not  to  utilise 
this  deadly  instrument  unless  he  really  wanted  it. 

Of  a  most  accommodating  disposition,  the  friendships  of 
Didymus  are  marked  by  a  rare  catholicity,  and  he  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  say  which  he  loves  best,  the  Government 
or  the  Extremists  of  his  own  party.  His  tenderness  of 
heart  is  such  that  he  would  not  willingly  injure  a  beetle; 
but  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  dealing  a  knockout 
blow  to  the  nation  or  risking  the  loss  of  his  job  he  had  to 
be  firm.  Didymus  would  do  anything  rather  than  sacrifice 
his  power  for  good.  Such  a  temperament  wins  affection 
in  turn,  and  he  is  greatly  beloved  by  those  whose  wages  lie 
gets  raised.  The  higher  he  gets  them  raised  the  greater 
becomes  his  popularity.  This  system  is  known  as  "  the 
sliding  scale,"  and  everybody  must  sympathise  with  his 
natural  anxiety  that  it  should  only  slide  one  way. 

Finally  Didymus  bears  his  defeat  (if  I  may  use  so 
abrupt  a  word)  with  the  same  perfect  self-restraint  which 
be  exhibited  while  organising  the  attempted  starvation  of 
the  community  ;  and  in  his  modest  way  he  is  content  to 
regard  it  as  tantamont  to  a  triumph. 

P.S. — One  further  and  very  touching  revelation  of  the 
man's  character.  Even  as  I  write,  a  deputation  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  (of 
which  he  is  an  ornament)  is  closeted  with  the  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER, urging  that  the  mines  should  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  Government  already  exhausted  with  controlling  the 
railways.  Didymus  is  not  there.  He  is  taking  a  rest,  and 
giving  the  Government  a  chance.  This  shows  a  generous 
and  forgiving  nature.  0.  S. 

"  A  simpler,  but  not  so  accurate,  explanation  is  that,  whereas  in  full 
compression  the  work  done  in  compressing  the  charge  (it  a  charge 
existed)  is  regained  by  that  compressed  charge  forcing  the  piston  down 
with  a  reduced  '  compression,'  the  compressed  charge  has  lost  its  com- 
pression at  the  top  of  the  stroke." — From  a  letter  in"  Motor  Cycling." 

Even  now  we  seem   to  detect  a  certain  lack  of  lucidity, 
probably  due  to  over-compression. 
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NO   BEST   FOE   THE   WIZAED. 

THE  PKIME  MINISTER  (weary  with  the  strain  of  the  strike).  "  NOW    FOR    FORTY    WINKS." 
THE  MOSQUITO.  "PING  !" 
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PARADISE    REGAINED. 

BACK  TO   THE  NORMAL  AFTER  THE   STRIKE. 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  TELEPHONE. 

"TELEPHONE?"  said  the  man  in  the 
District  Contract  Office  incredulously. 
"You  want  a  telephone  put  into  your 
new  flat?  How  long  have  you  got  it 
for?  Three  years;  is  that  all?  Well, 

I  '11  take  your  order  if  you  like,  but 

Are  you  thinking  of  renewing  your 
lease?  " 

It  was  in  April,  in  the  early  halcycon 
days  of  demobilisation  and  before  the 
horrors  wrought  by  the  War  had  really 
been  brought  home  to  me,  that  I  had 
the  temerity  to  demand  a  telephone  on 
no  other  pretext  than  that  1  wanted 
one  and  was  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 

"Do  you  see  that?"  continued  the 
local  officer,  pointing  proudly  to  an 
enormous  pile  of  MSS.  about  the  size 
of  a  year's  output  of  CHARLES  GAUVICK. 
"  That 's  this  week's  list  of  people  who 
want  telephones.  And  that's  names 
only,  mark  you;  we  keep  the  addresses 
in  another  office ;  it  makes  more  of 
a  system  keeping  the  addresses  separ- 
ately, you  know." 

There  the  matter  might  have  ended 
had  not  my  wife  heard  from  a  friend  of 
a  friend  (who  was  a  friend  of  another 
friend  who  heard  about  it  first)  that 


a  man  who  lived  at  Croydon  had 
managed  to  get  a  telephone,  by  sheer 
persistence,  after  about  a  month. 

Now  it  is  the  invariable  rule  amongst 
good  men  and  true  that  if  a  woman 
looks  into  your  eyes  with  a  glance  full 
of  meaning,  and  tells  you  somebody 
else's  husband  has  been  able  to  do  some- 
thing which  you  have  not  accomplished, 
it  h'as  simply  got  to  be  done. 

Through  May  and  June  I  remained 
in  my  trenches,  merely  carrying  on  de- 
sultory paper  warfare,  small  raids  to 
see  if  the  same  enemy  was  still  in  oc- 
cupation, harassing  tire  with  a  light 
type  -  writer  and  occasional  five -page 
bombardments  with  one  of  heavy  calibre 
on  suspected  tender  spots. 

The  answers  were  inexorable  when 
they  came,  which  was  not  often.  There 
was  not  room  on  the  whole  telephone 
system  for  another  syllable.  Moreover, 
they  gave  me  to  understand  that  if  they 
risked  another  subscriber  the  whole 
of  the  telephonic  conversation  of  the 
country  would  inevitably  coalesce,  and 
all  the  words  run  into  one  another  in 
one  stupendous  conglomeration. 

Petrified  by  the  prospect  of  such  a 
national  calamity  I  should  have  given 
in  bad  not  the  administrative  side  of 


the  Home  Staff  sent  frequent  reminders 
at  breakfast:  "Reference  my  .Al.fi. 
(Meaning  Glance)  746,9/7  of  the  15th 
ult.  1  note  that  the  telephone  has  not 
yet  been  installed.  Please  treat  this 
matter  as  urgent — or  I  shall  eat  your 
butter  ration  while  you  are  out." 

Spurred  on  to  renewed  effort  I  sought 
out,  witli  considerable  misgivings,  the 
chief  office,  the  very  fountain-head  of 
supplies.  My  old  British  warm  went 
with  me  in  case  I  should  come  a  mss 
an  odd  instrument  lying  about  the  place. 

"You  see,"  said  the  kindly  authority 
to  whom  1  was  finally  punted,  "even  1 
myself  am  doing  without  one."  This  im- 
pressed me  no  more  than  if  I  had  In  aid 
of  a  doctor  who  refused  to  take  his  own 
medicine.  Eesolutely  I  indicated  the 
telephone  directory.  Eighty  per  cent. 
of  tlu.se  people,  I  said,  had  been  allowed 
to  play  witli  the  telephone  all  during 
the  \Var;  seventy-nine  per  cent,  had 
complained.  My  patience,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  inexhaustible.  They  could 
give  me  the  wrong  number  every  time, 
instead  of  every  other  time,  if  they 
liked.  I  would  be  satisfied  if  they 
would  let  me  have  an  instrument  and 
make  it  buzz  a  little  at  times. 

"  It 's  a  question  of  switchboards," 
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he,  said;  "  then.)  isn't  room  on  the  ex- 
change." 

1  disclaimed  all  preference  for  any 
one  exchange.  Couldn't  they  find  room 
on  tinothor?  Couldn't  they  give  mo 
a  trunk  line  only,  say  a  far-off  place 
like  Card  ill',  so  that  once  on  the  line 
1  could  get  a  through  connection  hack 
to  the  City?  A  groat  bitterness  over- 
took me  when  ho  refused  even  this 
,-,ion.  What  about  the  profiteer 
who  had  about  seventeen?  Couldn't 
1  ho  allowed  to  slip  in  on  some  pretext, 
whip  up  one  and  carry  it  away  if  it 
showed  no  signs  of  use  ?  Here  I  indi- 
cated my  British  warm,  which  was 
oppressing  mo  sadly  since  the  temper- 
o  was  ( ighty-four  in  the  shade. 

The  suggestion  was  not  without 
effect.  As  1  reached  the  street  I  had 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  was 
being  watched. 

In  August  I  became  pitiful.  No 
accused  doomed  to  die  for  the  crime  of 
er  ever  pleaded  his  cause  more 
eloquently.  TOLSTOY'S  plays  seemed 
rt'dolent  of  hilarity  compared  with 
loom  and  disaster  which  over- 
shadowed my  household.  In  vain  I 
pleaded  that  life  without  a  telephone 
was  unbearable;  that  the  doctor  was 
likely  to  be  required  urgently  at  any 
moment;  that  destructive  tires  were 
imminent;  that  my  business  was  at  a 
standstill — did  they  realise  that?  As 
an  author  of  unproduced  plays,  how 
was  it  possible  for  me  to  carry  on  if 
Mr.  COCHKAN  was  unable  to  ring  up  and 
isettlo  toi'ins  for  any  one  of  the  two 
.hundred  and  twenty-nine  plays  with 
[which  he  had  been  bombarded  ? 

I  got  no  reply ;  no  satisfaction  even, 
',  that  the  local  district  man  took 
jto  bringing  his  wife  to  the  office  with 
him  for  protection. 

In  September,  however,  I  changed 
my  tactics  and  took  the  field  as  an 
miraged  British  warrior.  The  nation, 
I  wrote,  had  revolted  before  at  the  idea 
of  her  soldiers  begging  in  the  streets, 
yet  here  was  I,  together  with  my  en- 
tire family,  destitute  of  the  necessary 
powers  of  communication  and  all  means 
)f  earning  a  living.  Was  this  a  nation's 
gratitude  ?  But  for  me  (and  a  few  mil- 
ion  others)  we  should  have  been  under 
.he  heel  of  the  Prussian  by  now.  I  no 
uer  desired  to  plead;  I  demanded 
my  rights.  I  understood  that  people 
who  had  a  telephone  were  allowed  to 
;ransfer  it.  Very  well,  I  claimed  that 
:ight.  At  my  country's  call  I  had  re- 
inquished  my  old  telephone  at  The 
Whortleberries,  Finchley,  in  1914.  No 
sensible  person,  of  course,  expected  an 
jntirely  new  telephone ;  all  I  asked 
;  hat  my  old  telephone,  Number 
W.tS  Finchley,  should  be  transferred  to 
.  Jf  they  would  do  this  I  should 
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Gentleman  Farmer  (complaining  to  his  poultry  woman  about  I.eary  consumption  of  corn). 
"HOW  MANY  TIMES   A   DAY   DO   YOU   FEED  YOUR  OWN   FOWLS?" 

Poultry  Woman.  "  TWICE.  SIR." 

Gentleman  Farmer.  "THEN  WHY  DO  YOU  FEED  MIKE  THREE  TIMES?" 

Poultry  Woman.  "WELL,   YOU  SEE,   SIB,   GENTLEMEN'S   FOWLS  LOOKS  TO  BE  FED 

THBEE  TIMES   A   DAY." 


feel  that  I  had  not  been  done  out  of  a 
portion  of  my  gratuity  in  vain. 

On  October  1st  I  got  a  reply.  They 
thanked  me  for  my  letter  and  also 
for  identifying  myself  with  the  late 
tenant  of  The  Whortleberries,  Finch- 
ley,  and  begged  to  remind  me  that  the 
account  for  £1  7s.  &d.  for  extra  calls 
during  1914  was  considerably  overdue. 

L. 

Another  Impending  Apology. 
From  a  review  : — 

"WiNE  AND  SPIRITS.  The  Connoisseur's 
Text-book. 

Mr. writes,  as  he  should,  as  if  he  were 

full  of  his  subject." 

Times  Literary  Supplcmmt. 


Our  Helpful  Contemporaries. 

"  Before  the  strike  began  we  said  with  the 
utmost  plainness  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
taken  place." — Kortluunpton  Daily  Echo.  • 


"The  long  arm  of  coincidence  then  steps 
in  .  .  ." — Scotch  Paper. 

Yes,  and  puts  its  foot  down  with  a  firm 
hand.  

The  Smart  Set. 

"Saunterers  in  Piccadilly  wore  startled  and 
mystified  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  top  boots, 
which  seemed  to  be  popping  round  every 
comer.  The  explanation  dawned  only  on  those 
who  remembered- that  it  was  the  Eton  and 
Harrow  match  at  Lord's,  where  formal  dress 
is  de  rigueur." 

The  Straits  Times,  Aug.  22nd. 
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POSERS  FOR  PROFITEERING  COMMITTEES. 

"WATCH  your  Committee!"  says  a 
thoughtful  contemporary.  But  why  be 
content  with  merely  watching  them  ? 
Why  not  examine  for  yourself  their 
fitness  for  the  responsible  position  they 
aspire  to  hold  ?  A  prefatory  "  By  the 
way,  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me 
or  "  Speaking  of  strikes,  you  don't  hap- 
pen to  know  if  ..."  will  usually 
suffice.  Of  course,  if  deception  comes 
naturally  to  you,  you  will  strive  for 
something  more  artistic,  more  ornate. 
A  good  formula  is,  "I  wonder  if  you 
can  answer  this  question  which  was 
put  to  my  friend  Jones.  He's  on  the 
Blankshire  Profiteering  Committee,  you 
know."  However,  the 
entr&e  en  maliire  must 
generally  speaking  be 
left  to  the  reader's  dis- 
cretion. If  your  com- 
mitteernan  happens  to 
be  a  retired  Colonel  of 
Dragoons,  a  nice  sub- 
tlety would  be  out  of 
place.  A  hearty  slap  on 
the  back  and  a  breezy 
"Bet  you  a  fiver,  old  top, 
you  can't  tell  me  ..." 
will  best  suit  the  case. 
If  he  is  the  parson,  a 
slightly  classical  flavour 
should  be  given  to  the 
conversation.  An  ex- 
cellent opening  is — 
"That  reminds  me  of  the 
question  the  late  Dr. 
Mabaffy  put  to  the  dried 
tripe  seller  at  Mycenaj." 
But  the  method  of  ap- 
proach is  after  all  a  de- 
tail that  can  be  safely 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  questioner.  The 
questions  are  the  thing.  We  do  not 
suggest  that  other  questions  than  the 
subjoined  might  not  be  asked.  Our 
modest  claim  is  that  any  committee 
man  who  answers  a  fair  proportion  of 
these  simple  but  searching  queries  on 
general  subjects  of  commercial  morality 
will  be  the  right  man  for  the  job. 

(1)  Why  is  a  plumber's  assistant? 
What  is  the  customary  charge  in  the 
plumbing  trade  for  returning  to  the  shop 
for  a  hammer?  Explain  the  technical 
phrase  "  wiping  a  joint."  Smith,  a 
householder  who  has  sent  for  the 
plumber  to  mend  a  leaking  tap,  returns 
unexpectedly  and  finds  the  plumber  and 
his  assistant  wiping  the  Sunday  joint. 
The  plumber  says  that  he  is  entitled  to 
his  dinner  as  it  is  an  all-day  job.  The 
plumber'sassistantsaysnotbingbecause 
his  mouth  is  too  full.  The  cook,  who 
had  intended  to  say  that  the  cat  stole 
the  joint,  now  says  that  her  sister's 


cousin  is  married  to  a  plumber  and  he 
always  gets  his  dinner  on  an  all-day 
job.  What  Jones  says  is  not  evidence. 
Can  Jones  deduct  the  value  of  the  joint 
from  the  plumber's  bill? 

(2)  The  Countess  of  Clonkilty  pur- 
chases for  fifty  guineas  a  hat  from 
Madame  Fliflamme  of  Bond  Street,  the 
latter  guaranteeing  that  it  is  a  Paris 
model.  Later  in  the  day  the  Countess, 
while  proceeding  home  on  the  Hoxton 
omnibus,  sees  a  creature  wearing  a  hat 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  she  has  pur- 
chased. Returning  to  Bond  Street  she 
narrates  the  circumstance  and  demands 
the  return  of  the  fifty  guineas.  Madame 
Fliflamme  explains  with  regret  that  the 
rules  of  the  establishment  do  not  per- 


THE   CHAR-HUNT;    A  NEW   SPORT  FOR  SUBURBIA. 

THE  OPENING  MEET  OF  THE  RICHMOND  AND  KINGSTON  CHAB-HOUNDS  TOOK 
PLACE  YESTERDAY  IN  THE  OLD  DEAR  PARK.  AFTER  AN  EXCITING  CHASE  THEY 
LOST  SIGHT  OF  THE  QUARRY  NEAR  HAMMERSMITH  TUBE  STATION. 


mit  her  to  take  back  any  article  that 
has  been  sold,  but  assures  the  Countess 
that  if  the  circumstances  are  as  related 
she  may  rest  assured  that  the  hat 
purchased  by  her  is  the  real  model 
and  the  other  a  mere  copy.  State, 
giving  your  reasons,  (a)  Whether  the 
Countess  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  the 
money ;  (b)  What  are  her  chances  of 
getting  it  ? 

(3)  A.,  a  conscientious  grocer,  exhibits 
for  sale  on  his  premises  a  box  of  hen- 
fruit  or  cluckberries,  labelled  simply 
"EGGS."  B.,  a  professor  of  cytology, 
purchases  one  for  5\d.  and  takes  it 
home  for  his  tea.  It  is  not  in  fact  eat- 
able, and  B.  sues  A.  for  a  return  of  the 
purchase  price.  A.  testifies  that  what 
he  sold  B.  was  what  it  purported  to  be, 
viz.  an  egg  ;  that  he  did  not  represent 
it  as  new-laid  or  fresh,  or  in  fact  as 
eatable  at  all ;  that  B.  did  not  explain 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction  that  he 


wanted  an  egg  to  eat ;  that  for  all  he 
knew  B.  might  have  been  buying  it  for 
some  other  purpose,  to  put  on  his  hair 
or  do  conjuring  tricks  with.  B.  tes- 
tifies that  he  in  fact  bought  the  egg  for 
his  tea  ;  that,  having  taken  it  home  to 
his  laboratory,  he  proceeded  to  boil  it 
for  three  and  a  half  minutes  in  a  test- 
tube  ;  that  before  the  three  and  a  half 
minutes  had  elapsed  the  contents  of 
the  so-called  egg,  instead  of  coagulating 
in  the  customary  manner,  volatili/.ed 
and  blew  up  with  a  loud  report ;  that 
he  analyzed  the  vapour  thus  given  off 
and  ascertained  that  it  consisted  of 
three  parts  of  pheno-sulphoacetate  of 
hydrogen  and  one  part  of  tri-sulpho- 
toluol,  with  traces  of  carbonic  dioxide 
and  some  unspecialized 
matter  which  he  im- 
agined to  be  burned 
feathers. 

The  question  of  what 
is  an  egg  having  been 
decided  by  the  Court  to 
be  one  of  law,  defen- 
dant's counsel  argues 
that  the  object  had  ad- 
mittedly been  laid  by  a 
hen  and  that  the  con- 
tents had  not  been  tam- 
pered with  prior  to  sale 
by  any  human  agency. 
Having  once  been  an 
egg  it  must  therefore 
remain  an  egg  and  could 
be  sold  under  that  des- 
cription without  an  un- 
dertakingas  to  its  fitness 
for  human  consumption 
being  implied. 

For  the  Professor  it 
is  contended  that  "egg" 
is  a  trade  term  for  a 
well-recognised  comes- 
tible, not  combustible,  if 
His  Lordship  pleased  ;  that  as  between 
grocer  and  public  it  must  be  construed 
as  meaning  "  an  egg  fit  to  eat."  Even 
if  the  Court  did  not  accept  this  restricted 
view  it  could  not  possibly  be  held  that 
a  spheroid  cretaceous  receptacle  full  of 
sulphuric  acid  gas  constituted  an  egg. 
How  should  the  judge  decide  the  case? 

(4)  A  Subaltern  of  the  Guards  orders 
a   pair   of   breeches   from    a   tailor  in 
Savile  Row.     Subsequently  he  receives 
a  bill  for  twenty  guineas.     Upon  being 
asked  by  the  local  Profiteering  Com- 
mittee why  he  charged  twenty  guineas 
for  one  pair  of  breeches  the  tailor  re- 
plies that  he  did  not  think  A.  had  any 
more  than  that.     Do  you  regard  this 
answer  as  satisfactory  ? 

(5)  A.   is  the  owner  of  a  chain  of 
multiple  butcher's  shops  in  the  South 
of  England.     B.  is  the  manager  of  the 
branch  at  X. ;  C.  is  a  salesman  working 
under  B.     A.  writes  to  B.,  pointing  out 
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Hostile  Voice  in  tlte  Crowd.  "  WHAT  DID  Yon  DO  IN  THE  Win?  " 

Park  Orator  (cresando).  "  WOT  DID  I  DO?     WHY,  I  TBIED  TO  STOP  THE  BI.IMUN'  THING." 


!  thiii..  tlio  branch  at  X.  only  shows  a  net 
profit  of  forty-seven  per  cent,  for  the 
previous  six  months  and  warns  B.  that 
fee  must  do  better.  B.  thereupon  in- 
structs C.  to  charge  an  additional  two- 
pence in  the  shilling  on  all  articles  sold 
by  him.  C.,  in  carrying  out  these  in- 
strui-tions,  sells  a  quantity  of  meat 
above  the  controlled  price.  Proceedings 
are  instituted,  C.  is  cautioned,  B.  is 
fined  fifty  pounds  and  A.  gets  two 
months'  imprisonment.  Could  this 
really  happen,  or  did  we  imagine  it? 
If  it  did  happen  could  A.  be  pacified  by 
the  O.B.B.  and  a  personal  apology  from 
the  Food-Controller? 

(6)  A.  enters  a  wine  merchant's  store 
and  asks  for  a  bottle  of  whisky.  The 
wine  merchant  says  he  is  just  out  of 
whisky.  There  is  a  bottle  of  whisky 
standing  on  the  counter  with  a  label 
attached  to  it  which  reads,  "For 
Brigadier-General  Robinson."  A.,  who 
prior  to  demobilisation  was  a  corporal 
in  the  A.S.C.,  places  the  controlled 
price  on  the  counter,  seizes  the  bottle 
of  whisky  and  makes  off.  Mrigadier- 
General  Robinson  has  in  fact  ordered  a 
bottle  of  whisky  from  the  wine  mer- 
chant, but  does  not  know  that  that 
particular  bottle  has  been  earmarked 
for  him,  and  has  not  paid  for  it.  Has 
the  \viue  merchant  a  right  of  action 


against  A.?  Has  Brigadier-General 
Robinson  a  right  of  action  against  A.  ? 
If  A.  was  still  a  corporal  in  the  A.S.C. 
what  would  Brigadier-General  Robinson 
say,  assuming  him  to  be  acting  as 
President  of  a  court-martial  summoned 
to  try  A.?  Would  you  like  to  hear 
him  saying  it? 

(7)  A.  goes  into  a  chemist's  shop  and 
asks  for  a  pound  of  sulphur.  The 
chemist  hands  the  sulphur  to  A.  and 
says  the  price  is  eighteen-pence.  A. 
says,  "  Monstrous  !  I  can  go  to  Z.'s  in 
Oxford  Street  and  get  it  for  a  shilling." 
The  chemist  says,  "  You  can  go  to  hell 
and  get  it  for  nothing."  Do  you  think 
he  showed  a  nice  spirit  ?  ALGOL. 


TUB   RUNNING   BIRD. 

(A  plea  to  the  Guns.) 
MASTEUS,  when  you  come  at  night 

To  the  Manor  or  the  Court, 
Muddy  and  with  appetite 

From  your  clean  and  proper  sport, 
Do  you  ever  call  to  mind 
"  Runners  "  that  you  left  behind  ? 

Be  it 'far  from  me  to  spill 
Tears,  to  crocodile's  akin ; 

If  we  shoot  we  mean  to  kill ; 
Pain  may  have  a  part  therein  ; 

And  the  very  best  of  men 

Gets  a  "  runner  "  now  and  then. 


Yet,  where  's  he  who  does  not  feel 
Some  compunction,  less  or  more, 

When  the  dogs  are  called  to  heel, 
And  the  search  is  given  o'er, 

And  a  creature  left  to  be 

Vermin's  food  by  you  or  me? 

Such  may  happen,  well  I  know, 
How  so  certain  be  our  aim, 

Yet  at  least  we  surely  owe 
This  much  to  the  thing  we  maim, 

That  we  let  the  dogs  try  on 

Till  the  thinnest  chance  has  gone. 

Though  the  programme  's  all  behind, 
Though  the  best  ground  's  still  unshot, 

Though  the  keeper  looks  his  mind — 
These,  to  us,  shall  matter  not ; 

Work  old  Pilot,  staunch  of  strain, 

Back  and  fro  and  hack  again. 

Thus  when  we  come  home  to  tea 
And  the  firelight  in  the  hall, 

Pleasant  cates  and  company, 
And  the  goodness  of  it  all, 

May  no  shadow  haunt  the  cup 

For  a  "  runner  "  not  picked  up  ! 

"•ENGLAND'S  ONLY  HOPE.' 
BUBY  TEACHEIIS  AMD  CUBISTIAH  EDUCATION." 

East  Anglian  Paper. 

A  little  startling  at  first  sight ;  but  it 
only  refers  to  a  meeting  of  educational 
workers  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  GWENDOLEN  CWYNN. 

[Author  of  "  A  Fortnight,"  "  Basement 
Bargains,"  etc.  With  acknowledg- 
ments to  "  The  Ladies'  Field."} 
To  MY  FBIEND  Z,— Thinking  how  in 
the  lato  lieafc  wave  we  have  all  been 
literally  in  the  melting-pot  has  made 
me  reflect  on  quantities  of  things  other 
than  ourselves  in  connection  with  the 
molting-pot.  Ourselves  have  emerged 
unchanged.  But  the  other  things  ? 
No  !  The  British  Matron,  par  example. 
Did  she  not  long  ago  slip  into  the 
melting-pot,  Z,  with  her  moral  bonnet, 
her  virtuous  mantle,  her  shocked  ex- 
pression and  many  disapprovals,  her 
narrow  views,  voluminous  skirts  and 
unguessed  at  ankles — to  emerge  with 
bobbed  hair,  a  glad  eye,  feet  that  fox- 
trot, and  vievvs  as  broad  as  her  twenty- 
inch-long-skirt  is  narrow  ? 

Then  the  Victorian  novel.  That 
strange  old  volume — or  was  it  three 
volumes  ? — the  result  of  a  Victorian 
mind  driving  a  Victorian  pen,  in  which 
the  heroine  was  all  blushes  and  inno- 
cence and  ignorance,  and  never  even 
faintly  imagined  Cupid  without  a  ring 
and  a  licence  in  his  hand !  That  old 
novel  went  long  since  into  the  melting- 
pot,  did  it  not,  Z  ?  And  has  come  out 
again,  as — well,  shall  we  say  my  Fort- 
night, or  Basement  Bargains  ?  • 

Even  marriage  itself  seems  to  be 
sliding  into  that  melting-pot.  Do  you 
weep  for  that,  or  do  you  rejoice,  my 
friend  Z  ?  I  should  rejoice  that  any- 
thing so  stodgy  and  Victorian  was 
on  the  move.  Yes,  but  as  a  novelist 
I  should  weep.  For  how  could  one 
put  any  interest  into  a  novel  without 
the  Eternal  Triangle?  And  does  not 
the  base  of  that  always  fascinating 
geometrical  figure  rest  on  marriage  ? 

I  think  the  Cabinet,  with  the  Bishops 
to  help  them,  might  take  the  marriage 
problem  in  hand  and  try  to  find  a  solu- 
tion, such  as  making  marriage  a  lease- 
hold instead  of  a  freehold.  You  know, 
my  friend  Z,  how  houses  are  taken  on 
a  three,  five  or  seven  years'  agreement  ? 
Well,  like  that.  But  there's  one  thing 
that  will  never,  never,  never  be  threat- 
ened by  melting-pots  and  change  of 
fashion,  isn't  there?  Love!  Passion- 
ate, purple,  perfumed,  exotic,  iridescent 
Love  !  How  little  the  poor  home-bound 
Grundy  -  ridden  Sunday-at-Homc-&n&- 
Good- Words-reading  girlot  the  Victorian 
era  was  allowed  to  know  of  Love  com- 
pared with  the  girl  of  to-day,  who  can 
get  down  my  Fortnight  and  Basement 
Bargains  from  the  special  shelf  of  books 
which  Grandmamma  isn't  allowed  to 
touch. 

And  now  let  us  switch  our  reflections 
off  to  metempsychosis.  You  are  not, 
like  me,  a  believer  in  it,  are  you,  Z  ? 


I  went  to  an  interesting  dinner  the 
other  night,  whore  we  wore  all  metem- 
psychosis people.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  we  've  been  all  sorts  of  creatures 
as  well  as  human  beings.  Also  we  're 
all  agreed  that  there  were  far  more 
thrills  in  being  a  bird  or  a  beast  than 
in  being  a  person.  A  pretty  and  pop- 
ular girl  present  was  being  chaffed  by 
her  dinner- partner  about  her  many 
flirtations.  "  And  do  you  find  it  a 
satisfying  amusement?"  he  asked  her. 
"  Yes,  it 's  pretty  good  fun,"  she  said. 
"  But,"  she  added,  gazing  with  wide 
dreamy  eyes  at  the  lamp  on  the  table, 
"I  can  recall  flirtations  that  make  my 
present  ones — oh,  less  than  nothing  ! 
I  can  remember  in  the  sweet  old  past, 
when  I  was  a  white  Persian  pussy, 
sitting  on  a  garden-wall  in  the  moon- 
light, looking  down  at  a  semi-circle  of 
fiercely -gleaming,  terrifyingly  ardent 
eyes  on  the  gravel-walk  below,  and  all 
my  present  experiences  are  mere  pale 
shadows  compared  with- that  one." 

We  all  agreed  that  she  was  perfectly 
right. 

I  know  that  when  I  was  a  bird  the 
mingled  joy  and  terror  of  the  snake's 
gaze  was  a  bigger  sensation  than  I  've 
ever  had  in  this  karma.  And  when  I 
was  a  snake  —oh,  the  rapture  of  love 
and  cruelty  as  I  drew  my  little  helpless 
victim  down  to  me ! 

I  hope  I  've  given  you  some  thrills,  Z, 
and  that  you  will  join  the  metem- 
psychosis people.  Good-bye. 

GWENDOLEN  GWYNN. 


MORE    WAR    REVELATIONS. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  No.  5  PLATOON. 

[Being  an  extract  from  the  sort  of  review  we 
may  expect  if  the  fashion  of  writing  candid 
war-histories  spreads  downwards.] 

IN  bis  new  book,  Four  Years  of  It, 
the  author,  Corporal  Bloggins,  of  "  B  " 
Company,  20th  Loamshire  Battalion, 
has  given  us  a  most  illuminating  story 
of  the  Great  War.  His  style  is  terse 
and  lucid  and  his  meaning  is  nearly 
always  unmistakable. 

The  author  is  quite  aware  that  he 
is  risking  censure  by  his  outspoken 
criticism  of  other  men  in  No.  5  Platoon, 
but,  as  he  aptly  remarks  in  a  very  can- 
did preface,  he  has  now  received  his 
gratuity,  so  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
to  keep  silence.  Once  or  twice  he  even 
feels  it  his  duty  to  cast  his  net  of  criti- 
cism wider,  and  in  chapter  vi.  his  re- 
marks on  the  Colonel's  dispositions  for 
the  attack  at  Arras  are  very  instructive. 
The  Colonel,  it  seems,  put  "  B  "  Com- 
pany on  the  left  flank,  which  was  known 
to  be  a  heavily-shelled  area.  Corporal 
Bloggins  is  justifiably  bitter  about  this, 
and  the  matter  seems  to  us  to  call  for 
some  explanation. 

At  last  we  get  the  full  story  of  the 


author's  famous  argument  with  the 
Regimental  Sergeant  -  Major  in  1917. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  at  the 
time  was  that  Corporal  Bloggins  was 
temporarily  reduced  to  the  ranks  ;  but 
from  his  account  of  it  here  he  seems 
to  have  had  distinctly  the  best  of  the 
argument.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
form  a  final  judgment  until  we  get  the 
Sergeant-Major's  version  of  this  inci- 
dent—and we  understand  that  he  will 
deal  with  it  in  his  forthcoming  volume, 
The  Eecent  Quarrel  and  my  Share  in  it. 

Another  very  intriguing  passage  deals 
with  the  Battle  of  Messines.  The  inci- 
dent where  the  author  told  his  platoon 
sergeant  to  "shut  his  mouth,"  as  lie 
(the  author)  wished  to  hear  the  mines 
go  up,  is  told  with  dramatic  vigour. 
We  think  ourselves  that  Corporal  J-ilojr. 
gins  was  justified.  Platoon-sergeants 
have  no  right  to  he  eating  biscuits  at 
such  a  moment. 

But  the  whole  hook  is  full  of  pointed 
criticism  and  snappy  anecdote  and  will 
well  repay  reading,  as  the  criticism  is 
often  helpful  both  for  officers  and  men. 
For  instance,  the  author  makes  legiti- 
mate complaint  of  his  having  to  go  up 
the  line  three  nights  in  succession  in 
January,  1918,  with  a  working-party. 
There  certainly  seems  scope  here  for 
an  inquiry.  It  is  not  as  though  the 
weather  was  at  all  fine  at  that  time ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly  in- 
clement. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  charm  of  this 
book  is  its  open  and  racy  description 
of  the  personalities  and  inner  life  of 
No.  5  Platoon.  Libellous  it  may  be, 
but  it  has  the  supreme  merits  of  truth- 
fulness and  simplicity.  The  passion  of 
Private  Sikes  for  getting  up  a  game  of 
poker  on  pay-day  and  his  singular  good 
luck  at  all  card  games;  the  peculiar 
good  fortune  of  Corporal  Smith,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  well-known  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant,  in  the  matter  of  blankets  when 
in  rest  billets;  the  fierce  arguments  as 
to  who  was  actually  nearest  when  a 
Minnie  dropped  in  the  trench  in  March, 
1917  ;  and  the  homely  joys  of  the  es- 
taminot  at  Bully-Grenay — all  theso  are 
set  down  with  a  fine  impartial  vigour. 

The  only  regret  we  have  in  reading 
this  book  is  that  the  author  is  so  inter- 
ested in  the  doings  of  No.  5  Platoon 
that  he  only  gives  a  line  or  two  to  tin; 
action  in  which  he  captured  a  German 
machine-gun  and  won  his  Milirary 
Medal.  But  even  as  it  is  the  book  is 
bound  to  give  rise  to  much  discussion 
and  may  even  lead  to  several  letters  in 
our  columns  from  the  many  soldiers 
mentioned  in  its  pages.  We  hope  so. 


The  Hun  in  our  Midst. 

"Lost,  Grey  Tabby  Prussian  Cat." 

1'rorincial  1'apcr. 
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TRAVELLING    BY    WEIGHT. 

[It  is  rumoured   thai    our  of    the  fir.st  stops  to  he   taken    by    Sir  Kiuc  OEDDKS.   as   Minister  of  Transport,   will  bo   to  correct  the 
injustice  by  which  a    fragile  spinster    of  seven  stone  weight  is  charged   at   the   same  rate  as  a   bloated  profiteer  of  seventeen 
stone;  and  that  an  ukase  will   be  issued  requiring  all   passengers   to    pay  by   weight   at   a   uniform  charge  of  one  penny  per  pound 
for  every  hundred  miles.     Our  artist   bus  here  depicted  some  of  the  far-reaching  consctjuenees  of  this  drastic,  reform.] 


FATHER,  WHO  CARRIES  A  CONSIDERABLE 
QUANTITY  OF  ADIl'OSE  DEPOSIT,  HAS  TO  STAY 
AT  HOME  DURING  THE  SUMMER  HOLIDAYS, 
AS  IT  COSTS  TOO  MUCH  TO  TAKE  HIM  WITH 
THE  FAMILY. 


STUDY    OP    A    WELTER-WEIGHT    EAR- 
NESTLY ENDEAVOURING   TO   QUALIFY  FOR 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVEL. 


WHEN  PROCEEDING  ON  A  JOURNEY  DURING 
TUB  HEIGHT  OP  WINTER.  AUNTS  SUSANNAH 
AND  SERAPHINA  WEAR  THE  VERY  FLIMSIEST 
SUMMER  CLOTHING  SO  AS  TO  REDUCE  THE 
COST  OF  TRAVK.I.I.IV;. 


DAWN  OP  THE  ERA  OF  THE  FEATHER-WEIGHT  COMMERCIAL 

TRAVELLER. 


Vicar.  "WHAT  A  FINE  BIO  BOY  TOMMY  is  GROWING!" 
I'ruiul  Miillm-.  "YKS,  SIR,  HE'S  ALREADY  TWO-AND-THKKK- 

HALFPENCE    TO    BRIGHTON." 


BEFORE   AND  Al'TEB. 
MR.  ROBINSON  DEFEATS  THE  MANAGEMENT. 

HAVING  TAKEN  A  RETURN-TICKET  TO  THE  COUN- 
TRY, WHERE  HE  HAS  PUT  ON  FOUR  STONE,  HE 
SAVES  THE  EXTRA  FIVE-AND-TENPENCE  WHICH 
UE  WOULD  HAVE  HAD  TO  PAY  FOR  THE  HOME- 
WARD TRANSIT  IF  HE  HAD  TAKEN  A  SINGLE. 
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Young  Lad;/. 


WHAT    OUR    PRELATES 

'AND  ARE   YOU  PREACHING   AGAIN  TO-DAY?" 


HAVE    TO    PUT    UP 

Hardtcorked  Bishop.  "YES." 


WITH. 

Young  Lady. 


'HOW  TEMURI.F.  !" 


AMBITION. 

(Thoughts  at  Victoria  Station.) 


Charles,  when  we  both  of  us  were  young  and  green, 

Susceptible  to  hints  from  every  quarter, 
Our  faces  not  particularly  clean, 

Our  passions  fearful  though  our  pants  were  shorter, 
One  hope  in  life  we  had  on  growing  big 
(More  glorious  even  than  to  slay  the  pig) — 
We  wanted  to  be  just  like  Mr.  Higg; 
That  was  the  vision,  shining  and  serene — 
To  be  a  station  porter. 

They  turned  us  from  it.     When  with  jocund  noise 

We  strove  to  ape  the  methods  of  the  master, 
And  heaped  the  schoolroom  sofa  high  with  toys 
And  pulled  it  up  and  down  and  broke  a  castor, 
And  banged  the  nursery  door,  and  piloted 
Imaginary  milk-cans  overhead, 
People  were  angry,  and  Aunt  Mary  said, 
"Thunder  again,  or  can  it  be  the  boys? 

There  goes  a  lump  of  plaster." 

She  used  to  rap  our  heads ;  she  used  to  say, 

Pointing  to  busts  of  senators  and  scholars— 
The  beetling  temples  garlanded  with  bay, 
The  Norman  profile,  the  peculiar  collars — 

"  Sit  down,  you  imps,  and  read  a  story,  do ; 
Not  by  rampaging  up  and  down  like  you 
(Your  uncle  Herbert  has  a  headache  too) 
Such  men  as  these  won  plaudits  in  their  day 
And  earned  no  end  of  dollars." 


What  happened,  Charles  ?  We  stood  and  sucked  our  thumbs, 

Our  earliest  dreams  were  all  too  soon  forgotten  ; 
We  took  to  Ccesar  and  to  doing  sums, 
The  net  result  of  which  was  simply  rotten  ; 
Little  it  profited  to  toil,  to  doubt, 
Instead  of  pushing  table  legs  about ; 
The  garlands  on  our  heads  refused  to  sprout, 
And  I  am  writing  any  bosh  that  comes 
And  you  are  broking  cotton. 

So  ill  a  thing  it  is  to  quench  a  Star, 

So  much  we  suffer  from  our  elders'  follies ; 
The  gleam  was  there — it  beckoned  from  afar; 
But  for  that  fatal  error  of  Aunt  Polly's 

We  might  be  rich,  we  might  be  famous  now, 
As  very  likely  in  the  recent  row 
The  hero  Higg  was  famous ;  anyhow 
We  might  be  members  of  the  N.U.R. 

And  trundling  loaded  trollies. 

That  is  the  point ;  despite  our  tender  age 

We  knew  the  kingly  way ;  not  ours  the  onus 
If  we  have  faltered  in  life's  pilgrimage, 

But  theirs  who  did  their  utmost  to  dethrone  us. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  must  give  us,  Charles,  the  pip 
Whilst  happy  railway  porters  round  us  trip, 
Still  asking  the  unalterable  tip, 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  wage, 

Including  the  war-bonus.  EVOE. 


PUNCH,  OR  THE   LONDON    OHABIVABI.— OcrroBaa   1"., 


THE   CHIEF   OF   THE   STAFF   OF   LIFE. 

MB.  PUNCH  (decorating  the  FOOD-COXTBOLLER  for  his  admirable  organisation  during  the  strike).   "I   AM 
TO  SAY,   SIR,  THAT   THE    NATION    THANKS   YOU    FROM   THE    BOTTOM    OF   ITS    STOMACH." 
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Cashier.  "You  WILL  NEED  TO  BE  IDENTIFIED,  MADAM." 
Cashier.  "Bui  I  DON'T  KNOW  HEB." 


Lady.  "My  FRIEND  HEBE  WILL  IDENTIFY  ME." 
Lady.  "  OH,  BUT  I  'LD  INTRODUCE  YOU." 


SECOND  THOUGHTS. 
.  FIELD-MARSHAL  Sir  EDMUND  ALLEN- 
BY'S  frank  admission  that  he  was  re- 
jected in  the  examination  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  has  excited  a  good  deal  of 
comment,  mainly  on  "  blessing-in-dis- 
guise  "  lines.  Instances  of  those  false 
starts  are  by  no  means  so  unusual  as 
people  might  suppose.  The  real  tragedy 
of  modern  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  careers 
of  many  public  characters  who,  though 
they  may  have  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  eminence,  have  sacrificed  or 
postponed  the  development  of  their  true 
genius.  Examples  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  but  we  can  only  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  more  poignant 
illustrations  of  this  waste  of  talent, 
culled  for  the  most  part  from  authori- 
tative books  of  reference. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance 
of  all  is  that  of  Lord  FISHER,  who, 
entering  the  Navy  in  the  year  1854, 
only  discovered  his  true  vocation  as  a 
journalist  sixty-five  years  later.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  making  up  for  lost  time 
with  splendid  energy,  but  still  for  more 
than  half  a  century  he  gave  up  to  the 
Navy  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

The  case  of  Lord  BIBKENHEAD  is  per- 


haps even  more  pathetic.  His  true 
bent  was  towards  literary  criticism,  as 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  his  masterly 
study  in  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  on 
the  poems  of  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  an 
author  with  whose  rugged  personality 
he  has  always  had  a  close  affinity.  But 
a  conflicting  passion  for  International 
Law,  not  promptly  checked,  soon  sapped 
his  intellect,  and  before  many  years 
elapsed  he  had  sacrificed  all  forms  of 
recreation  to  the  writing  of  arid  articles 
in  The  Law  Quarterly  Revieiv. 

The  case  of  Mr.  ARNOLD  BENNETT 
affords  a  curious  contrast.  Legal  studies 
preoccupied  him  in  early  manhood,  and 
a  great  career  at  the  Bar  was  open  to 
him  when,  in  the  words  of  Who  's  Who, 
"  he  abandoned  the  law  in  1893  to  be- 
come assistant-editor  of  Woman."  But 
Mr.  BENNETT  is  still  a  young  man, 
though  not  so  young  as  Lord  BIUKEN- 
HEAD,  and  we  may  say  of  him  (with  a 
slight  adaptation  of  the  Latin  tag),  Si 
fortuna  volet  fies  de  rhetore  judex. 

Sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, for  many  years  harboured 
the  ambition  of  achieving  distinction  as 
a  serious  man  of  science,  and  was  so 
far  successful  that  he  attained  to  the 
position  of  President  of  the  British 


Association.  It  was  only  comparatively 
late  in  life  that  he  discovered  that  the 
word  Physics  (a  science  to  which  he 
had  devoted  so  many  years  of  patient 
research)  by  a  slight  rearrangement  of 
the  letters  composing  it  and  the  ad- 
dition of  another  "c,"  could  be  resolved 
into  Psychics;  and  transferred  his  atten- 
tion to  a  more  congenial  field  of  study. 
The  fact  that  he  was  simultaneously 
discovered  by  Mr.  HAROLD  BEGBIE 
greatly  facilitated  this  epoch-making 
transition. 

The  career  of  Mr.  C.  B.  COCHHAN, 
again,  is  a  notable  example  of  the  tardy 
realisation  of  an  early  and  long-cher- 
ished ambition.  It  was  his  youthful 
aspiration  to  enter  the  Diplomatic  ser- 
vice, but  obstacles  intervened.  He  was 
obliged  to  introduce  IBSEN  to  New 
York  and  HACKENSCHMIDT  to  London. 
But  in  the  long  run  patient  merit  was 
rewarded,  and,  though  never  officially 
employed  by  the  Foreign  Office,  he 
now  controls  the  Ambassadors  Theatre. 


"  Wanted,  Young  Lady  for  Drapery." 

Local  Paper. 

Mrs.  Grundy  says,  "  To  judge  from  the 
pictures  it  is  drapery  that  is  wanted 
for  the  young  ladies." 
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'HOW    DO   THEY   CONDENSE    MILK,    FATHEK  ?  " 

'OH,   THEY  JUST  TAKE  OttDINAHY  MILK,   YOU   KNOW,    AND — EB — PUT  IT   INTO   SOMETHING — AND— KU — CONDENSE   IT.1 


NEMESIS. 

Ail  Episode  of  the  Bailway  Strike. 

Ouu  train  had  been  quiescent  for 
some  hours,  a  specimen  train  in  a  large 
glass  case  of  a  junction.  A  patriarch 
of  benign  aspect  appeared  to  be  iu 
charge  and  him  we  accosted  for  the 
tenth  time. 

"  Any  word  of  a  move  ?  "  we  asked. 

"That  there  ain't,"  he  replied,  smil- 
ing cheerfully. 

He  indicated  a  morose  individual 
sitting  on  a  trunk. 

"  You  see  that  gentleman  over  there," 
he  remarked  (he  had  been  a  railwayman 
in  the  days  when  passengers  were 
"  gentlemen") — "  'irn  with  the  luggage 
and  all?  'E's  been  'ere  since  seven  this 
morning,  waiting  for  a  connection." 

"  Has  he  ?  "  said  we. 

"  Ah,  so  'e  "as,"  replied  the  patriarch 
and  continued  on  his  way.  We  re- 
lapsed into  brown  studies,  with  the 
exception  of  my  vis-a-vis,  who  had  not 
ceased  to  smile  since  we  pulled  up. 
Catching  his  eye  I  hitched  my  face  in 
sickly  response. 

•"You  find  circumstances  depress- 
ing ?  "  he  remarked.  "  So  do  I.  I  was 
smiling  not  so  rnueh  in  the  present  as 
in  the  past." 


Those  funny  stories  about  people 
with  a  delay-action  sense  of  humour 
occurred  to  me. 

"The  past,"  he  continued,  smiling 
proudly,  "  of  pomp  and  circumstance, 
of  crosses  and  medals  and  insignia  of 
rank,  keen  brains  and  brave  men." 

I  recognised  the  sort  of  past. 

"  Always  in  the  midst  of  these  big 
things  moved  a  figure  with  scarlet  and 
gold  facings,  receiving  all  men's  hom- 
age, living  in  an  atmosphere  of  clicking 
heels.  Generals  were  chatty  with  him, 
and  ordinary  beings  felt  weak  in  the 
knees  as  he  approached.  He  was  the 
lord  of  many  cars  and  always  travelled 
in  two,  oiie  for  himself  and  one  for  his 
flask  and  gas-helmet.  His  breast  was 
prismatic  with  the  Orders  which  foreign 
Powers  rushed  to  bestow  upon  him. 
They  seemed  to  like  doing  it.  He  had 
so  many  medals  pinned  on  that  he  had 
to  go  into  hospital  with  General's  Chest. 
Wherever  he  went  sentries  siapped, 
not  once,  as  for  common  folk,  but  three 
times.  You  may  have  seen  such 
things  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  one  of  the 
shippers." 

"  He  interviewed  foreigners  and  sub- 
ordinates with  that  ready  tact  and' 
ability  to  get  under  the  skin  of  another 


race  which  is  an  Englishman's  birth- 
right. 1  can  see  him  HOW,  turning  to 
a  lesser  Olympian  and  saying,  "  What 
on  earth  is  he  gabbling  about?"  or 
"  Well,  tell  him  I  can't  do  anything," 
as  the  case  might  be." 

He  seemed  to  pull  his  chest  as  he 
talked. 

"  And  then,  his  duty  done,  his  end 
accomplished,  he  returned  home,  this 
simple  soldier,  a  Cincinnatus  to  his 
plough,  llis  country  awarded  him  one 
of  the  few  decorations  he  had  not 
already  received — Doggett's  Coat  and 
Badge,  shall  we  say  ?  He  found  room 
for  the  ribbon  next  to  the  Lone  Star  of 
Los  Angeles  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
State  of  California.  And  so  ho  lays 
aside  the  steel  waistcoat  of  the  warrior 
for  the  dickey  of  a  private  gentleman." 

Well-earned  contentment,  satisfied 
ambition  seemed  to  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"Truly,  Sir,"  I  said,  "you  may  well 
be  proud.  Such  a  past  as  yours — 

"Oh,  it's  not  mine,"  lie  interrupted 
hastily  ;  "  you  don't  seem  to  have  caught 
the  idea." 

"Not  yours?"  I  replied.  "Then 
whose?  " 

"  It  belongs  to  that  gentleman  sitting 
on  the  trunk  over  there.' 

And  he  continued  to  smile. 
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lite  Young  Girl  (clutching  at  old  lady  in  next  seat).  "  OH,  I  DO  HOPE  HE  DOESN'T  KILL  HER." 

The  Old  Lady.  "No,  Miss ;  you  TRUST  MY  BILL.    'E 's  THE  OPERATOR  'EKE  AND  HE  WOULDN'T  ALLOW  ANYTHINK  so  'ABD-'EABTKD 

TO  'Al'I'EN.      'E  'D  STOP  TURNING   THE   'ANDLE  FIRST." 


BUTTEEFLIES. 
BHOWN  and  white  butterflies,  flitting  in  fairy  flight, 

Busily  bent  on  your  short-lived  labours, 
Some  of  your  sisters  I  shouldn't  much  care  if  light 

Breezes  had  born  to  my  next-door  neighbours. 

Though  I  've  been  thrilled  by  your  delicate  mystery, 
My  cabbage-plants  for  your  eggs  were  not  meant ; 

You  could  develop  your  little  life-history 
Equally  well  on  the  next  allotment. 

Why,  when  they  studied  their  old  lepidoptera 

(Scientists  back  in  the  bygone  ages), 
Couldn't  some  lover  of  nature  have  dropped  her  a 

Hint  to  dispense  with  the  middle  stages  ? 

For  I  confess  there  are  times  when  the  marvel  irks ; 

Nature  no  charms  on  your  offspring  showers ; 
Snugly  persistent  your  ravenous  larva  lurks 

Under  the  leaves  of  the  cauliflowers. 

Vanished  illusions  are  marks  of  the  age  in  us  ; 

Mixed  with  the  honey  of  life  the  gall  is ; 
1  with  a  back  double-bent  and  lumbaginous 

War  to  the  knife  with  your  "  creepy-crawlies." 

So,  pretty  butterflies,  moths  and  fritillaries, 
Spite  of  your  beauty  my  heart  I  harden, 

Now  black  and  yellow  and  green  caterpillar  is 
Playing  the  deuce  with  the  kitchen-garden. 

"  M;iku  mi  misi.iike  about  it.    The  Government  is  behind  the  Public 
-  mill  the  Public  is  behind  the  Government.'' 

/  V.-V.H  and  Exeter  Gazette. 

Bather  a  complicated   manoeuvre,  hut   it   seems   to   have 
worked  all  right. 


FAME. 

I  MOBILISED  with  my  regiment  in  August  1914.  I  saw 
service  in  Gallipoli  and  throughout  the  Middle  East  until 
April  of  this  year.  I  have  always  thought  of  myself  as 
doing  my  bit  with  the  rest.  I  have  never  been  of  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  exaggerate  the  value  of  their  services. 
Not,  for  example,  like  our  one-and-only  Charles.  LLOYD 
GEORGE,  so  it  was  reported  by  Signals,  once  remarked  to 
FOCH,  "Of  course,  Marshal,  it  is  only  the  French  Front  we 
want  you  to  look  after.  In  Palestine  we  have  ALLENBY  ; 
and  in  Salonica — well,  there's  Charlie  Johnston."  I  was 
never  that  kind.  Even  now,  when  I  hear  people  discussing 
who  won  the  War,  I  conduct  myself,  I  hope,  with  as  much 
modesty  as  any  man  present. 

And  yet  I  confess  that  I  was  sustained  throughout  these 
years  by  a  belief  that  at  least  the  authorities  knew  where 
and  in  what  manner  I  was  doing  my  job  and  perhaps  even 
had  a  sneaking  regard  for  my  services. 

The  blow  fell  last  Friday.  On  that  day  I  received  this 
chit  from  a  gentleman  describing  himself  as  "  i/c  Records  "  : 

"  You  will  please  supply  me  as  early  as  possible  with 
details  of  your  movements,  with  dates,  from  1-5-15  to  9-4-19 
inclusive." 

A  nasty  knock,  is  it  not  ?  I  could  understand,  and  pardon, 
a  couple  of  months.  But — four  years  1 

However,  I  feel  bound  to  take  a  baud  in  the  game.  I 
refuse  to  be  outdone  even  in  the  disregard  of  my  own  mili- 
tary career.  I  have  replied  quite  simply : — 

"  1-5-15  to  9-4-19.     At  home." 


Another  Sex-Problem. 

"  Miss  was  first  among  the  turkey-cocks,  and  Mr. 

among  the  hens." — Scotch  Paper. 


first 
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THE    COLONEL'S    KIT. 

Now  that  we  have  returned  from 
North  Eussia  and  can  judge  details  of 
the  expedition  from  a  detached  and  im- 
partial standpoint,  it  is  time  to  make 
puhlic  the  fact  that  the  best  dressed 
man  in  the  Archangel  Force  was 
Colonel  Fitznash.  Honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due.  In  his  natural  state 
Fitznash  is  a  perfectly  good  cavalry- 
man, but  on  the  Dvina  he  was  attached 
to  the  Corps  of  Gondoliers,  and  man- 
fully shared  their  hardships  and  perils 
at  the  Base  and  in  the  bogs,  by  river 
and  by  road.  However  he  was  circum- 
stanced, with  whatever  element  he 
contended,  his  accoutrements  were  ap- 
propriate. One  day  he  might  he  seen 
at  the  Base,  polished  and  glittering,  a 
model  of  conventional  turn-out ;  the 
next  on  a  barge,  wear- 
ing a  pea-jacket  and  a 
pair  of  the  much-adver- 
tised patent  "Barge- 
hoots  for  Brigadiers ; " 
the  next,  driving  in  a 
droshky  in  one  of  those 
droshky  outfits  speci- 
ally des  gned  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Belief  Force ; 
and  the  next,  labouring 
through  a  mosquito- 
misted  morass  in  a  sty- 
lish net  and  an  exquis- 
itely cut  pair  of  sponge- 
bags.  Whatever  he 
wore  it  was  perfect  of 
its  kind.  This  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  appear- 
ance Fitznash  regarded 
as  simple  loyalty  to  his 
old  regiment.  He  car- 
ried it  so  far  that,  when 
advised  by  a  friend  to 
iill  up  one  of  the  forms 
of  application  for  a  Russian  decoration 
supposed  by  up-river  rumour  to  be  ob- 
tainable at  the  Base,  he  refused  on  the 
grounds  that  none  of  the  fashionable 
ribhons  suited  his  complexion. 

There  is  now  no  reason  why  Colonel 
Fitznash  should  remain  in  ignorance 
of  his  narrowest  escape — an  escape 
from  the  humiliation  of  returning  to 
the  Base  without  any  kit  but  his  com- 
bined bog  and  battle  outfit.  The  re- 
trospective shock  may  do  him  good. 
The  story  will  at  least  explain  to  him 
the  woefully  bad  packing  of  the  kit  he 
picked  up  at  Ust-Mekhrenga,  on  his 
way  to  the  Base,  for  which  he  has 
hitherto  blamed  his  bat-boy,  Private 
Pavlov  of  the  Slavo-British  Legion. 

Amongst  a  bunch  of  Bolos  captured 
one  day  up  the  river  there  was  one  so 
much  fatler  than  the  rest  that  it  was 
obvious  he  was  a  Commissar,  or  head- 
man. He  was  therefore  addressed  to 


the  Intelligence  Oflicer,  Ust-Mekh- 
renga,  and  with  an  escort  of  one  full 
private  popped  on  a  steamer  thither 
bound.  On  the  same  day  Fitznash, 
who  was  further  up  the  river,  received 
instructions  to  proceed  to  the  Base. 
This  meant  a  voyage  via  Ust-Mekh- 
renga. 

True  to  his  principles,  he  thought 
first  of  his  Base  outfit,  and  sent  Private 
Pavlov  in  advance  to  convey  it  to  Ust- 
Mekhrenga  and  there  await  his  arrival. 

At  the  boat's  last  stop  before  Ust- 
Mekhrenga,  Pavlov  met  friends  and 
went  ashore  to  drink  tea  with  thorn. 
During  his  absence  the  Bolo  prisoner 
came  on  board  and  the  steamer  pushed 
off.  So  the  Intelligence  Oflicer  who 
met  it  at  its  destination  found  aboard  a 
Bolo  prisoner  addressed  to  him,  also  a 
kit-bag  and  a  largo  uniform  case. 


But  next  day  there  arrived,  by  rou- 
tine boat,  at  Ust-Mekhrenga  one  Private 
Pavlov,  asking  in  decrepit  English  for 
his  master's  kit,  the  kit  of  Colone 
Fitznash.  Whan,  how,  with  whom 
was  it  supposed  to  have  reached  Ust- 
Mekhrenga?  On  the  tug  yesterday 
with  the  Bolo  prisoner. 

With  a  gleeful  eye — for  he  had  re- 
ceived no  perquisite — the  Naval  Trans- 
port Officer  led  Pavlov  to  the  Intelli- 
gence quarters.  There,  intelligibly 
eloquent  in  his  own  tongue,  the  latter 
made  evident  the  truth  of  his  story. 

Fitznash  was  known  to  be  terrible 
when  roused  and  to  hold  the  strings  ol 
retribution  in  his  grip,  and  he  was  due 
at  any  hour.  So  there  was  another 
gathering  of  the  friends  of  Intelligence 
— a  gathering  confidentially  convened 
lie  who  came  in  the  glory  of  his  new 
slacks  departed  in  his 
old ;  underwear,  ties, 
socks,  handkerchiefs — 
all  were  shed  in  hurried 
shame  -  faced  secrecy. 
The  kitbag  and  the 
greatsuit-case  were  has- 
tily repacked  and  de- 
livered to  Pavlov,  who 
heaved  them  on 
droshky  and  drove  off 
to  meet  his  master. 

And  now  at  last 
Colonel  Fitznash,  read- 
ing  this,  may  know  the 
truth,  and  modify  his 
estimate  of  Private 
Pa\lov's  incapacity  as 
a  kit-packer. 


(litest  (evidently  on  his  first  visit   to  the   Highlands).   "I    SAY,   IT    DOESN'T 

ALWAYS  RAIN   LIKE   THIS,    DOES   IT?" 

Host.   "OH,    NO RATHER    NOT.       THE    RAIN    USUALLY    COMES    FEOM   THE    WEST." 


Summoning  his  braves,  he  had  cap- 
tive and  kit  transported  to  his  quarters 
for  examination.  Things  looked  black 
for  the  Bolo,  thus  associated  with  a 
quantity  of  obviously  selected  British 
oflicer's  kit;  but  however  dark  the  story 
of  its  acquisition  it  might  as  well  bo 
put  to  a  good  use. 

Intelligence  and  the  friends,  acquaint- 
ance and  adherents  of  Intelligence 
gathered  together  and  made  up  defi- 
ciencies from  the  captured  kit.  One 
chose  an  elegant  cardigan,  another  a 
set  of  silk  pyjamas ;  to  one  fell  a  pair 
of  perfect  slacks,  to  another  spurs, 
while  underwear,  socks,  ties  and  hand- 
kerchiefs were  distributed  at  largo. 
To  celebrate  so  successful  a  day  In- 
telligence gave  a  dinner  that  night,  at 
which  each  man  Haunted  his  booty  of 
trouser,  sock  or  tie,  and  the  fame  of 
their  splendour  spread  from  Front  to 
Front. 


"  Vancouver  (B.C.). — The 
Prince  of  \Vales  has  expres- 
sed the  desire  to  be  associ- 
ate 1  with  the  £10,000  prize 
which  is  being  offered  for 
the  first  non-stop  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Vancouver  to  Japan." 

Provincial  1'aprr. 

We  understand  that  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  this  unusual  route. 


Another  Impending  Apology. 

"Mr.  Arthur  —  —  was  just  himself  at  his 
best  in  the  part  of  Mephistopheles." 

Provincial  Paper. 

A  Stall-Feeder. 

"Lord ,  not  easily  recognised  when  on 

stable  duty,  was  doing  the  work  of  two  ordinary 
men  in  the  Provender  Department." 

Daily  l'ap-'r. 

More  Headaches  for  Historians. 

"Dealers  complain  that  they  are  not  doing 
anything  like  the  business  they  did  before  the 
strike  either  in  new  boots  or  repairs. 

"Old  boots  are  in  favour  during  these  (lays 
of  much  walking." — Evening  Paper. 

"Boot  repairers  are  receiving  an  abnormal 
rush  of  orders  from  the  walkers." 

Same  paper,  same  day. 
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Wife.   "IS    UT  TO  THE   HUNT  YE 'D  BE  GOIN'    IN  YEB   BEST  CLOTHES  AN1   THE   BAIN   COMING   DOWN   LIKE   THE   FLOOD?" 
Tim.   "OOH,  HOULD   YEB  TONGUE,  BlDDY.      SHUBB   YE  *D   NOT  HAVE   ME   SHAMIN'  THE   LITTLE    HOBSE   BEFOBE  THE   GINTBY,  AH*  HIM 
WID  THE   BENT  TO   PAY   AN'    ALL?" 


THE    SEATS    OF    THE    MIGHTY. 

I  THINK  there  can  be  nothing  much  more  fair 
Than  owning  some  large  mansion  in  the  shires, 

And  living  almost  permanently  there, 

Jn  constant  touch  with  animals  and  squires; 

Yet  there  is  joy  in  peering  through  the  gates 
Or  squinting  from  the  summit  of  a  wail 

At  other  people's  beautiful  estates, 

Wondering  what  they  have  to  pay  in  rates 
And  coveting  it  all. 

Yes,  it  is  swest  to  circle  with  one's  spouse 

Some  antique  Court,  constructed  by  QUEEN  ANNE, 

Complete  with  oaks  and  tennis-courts  and  cows, 
And  many  a  nice  respectful  serving-man, 

With  dogs  and  donkeys  and  perhaps  a  swan, 
And  lovely  ladies  having  such  a  time, 

And  garden-parties  always  going  on, 

And  ruins  where  the  guide-book  says  KING  JOHN 
Did  nearly  every  crime. 

Yes,  it  is  sweet ;  but  what  I  want  to  know 
Is  why  one  has  to  prowl  about  outside; 

Surely  the  Karl  of  Bodleton  and  Bow, 
Surely  Sir  Kgbert  and  his  lovely  bride 

Should  wait  all  eager  in  the  entrance-way 

To  ask  us  in  and  take  us  through  the  grounds, 

And  give  one  food  and  worry  one  to  stay, 

Instead  of  simply  keeping  one  at  bay 
With  six  or  seven  hounds. 

Surely  they  realise  one  wants  to  see 

The  mullioned  windows  in  the  South-West  wing, 


The  private  trout-stream  and  the  banyan-tree, 
The  lilac  bedroom  whore  they  lodged  the  King; 

Suroly  they  know  how  Bolshevist  we  feel 

Outside,  where  shrubberies  obstruct  the  view, 

Particularly  as  they  scarce  conceal 

The  Earl  and  household  at  a  hearty  meal 
Under  the  old,  old  yew. 

I  do  not  grudge  the  owner  of  The  Chase ; 

I  do  not  loathe  the  tenant  of  The  Lea ; 
I  only  want  to  walk  about  his  place 

And  just  imagine  it  belongs  to  me; 
That  is  the  kind  of  democratic  sport 

For  keeping  crime  and  Bolshevism  low  ; 
I  don't  imagine  that  the  fiercest  sort 
Feel  quite  so  anarchist  at  Hampton  Court, 
Where  anyone  may  go. 

But  I  dare  say  that  many  a  man  must  take 
Long  looks  of  wonderment  at  Number  Nine, 

Laburnum  Avenue,  and  vainly  ache 
To  go  inside  a  dwelling  so  divine  ; 

And  if  indeed  some  Marquis  knocks  one  day 
And  says,  "  I  'm  tired  of  standing  in  the  street ; 

I  want  to  see  your  mansion,  if  I  may," 

I  shall  receive  him  in  the  nicest  way 

And  show  him  round  my  "  seat."      A.  P.  H. 


"PORT  OP  LONDON  AUTHOBITY. — The  Port  of  London  Authority 
arc  prepared  to  receive  Applications  for  Junior  Clerkships.  Salary 
on  entry  £50  per  annum.  Candidates  must  bo  under  16  and  over 
18  jears  of  age." — Daily  Paper. 

The  need,  of  course,  is  for  old  heads  on  young  shoulders. 
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OTHER    CLAIMANTS. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
an  overflow  Court  sat  last  week  to  hear 
the  evidence  of  various  non-military 
persons  in  connection  with  the  origin 
and  development  'of  that  mysterious 
vehicle,  the  Tank,  whose  birth  is  wrapt 
up  in  so  much  obscurity. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  reported  in  the  press. 
In  somecases, perhaps,  the"  Fathers  "of 
the  various  "Chapels"  took  exception; 
but  in  those  newspaper  offices  where  pa- 
tristic remonstrance  is  flouted  we  must, 
of  course,  seek  other  explanations.  Be 
the  cause  what  it  may  Mr.  Punch  is 
enabled  to  stand  alone  in  his  account 
of  this  very  remarkable  gathering — a 
journalistic  scoop  indeed. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  SYDENHAM)  be- 
gan by  pointing  out  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  test  before,  the  Court,  since, 
although  it  had  been  shown  elsewhere 
to  be  hard  enough  to  prove  that  anyone 
invented  the  Tank,  it  was  infinitely 
harder  to  prove  that  anyone  didn't. 
He  himself,  for  example,  would  defy 
the  most  ingenious  counsel  to  demon- 
strate that  his  (the  speaker's)  own 
brain  was  innocent  of  the  feat.  Since 
no  one  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he 
tries,  it  follows  that  the  invention  of  the 
Tanks  might  be  within  the  scope  of  all. 
Bnt  who  was  the  guilty  party — he 
meant  who  was  the  responsible  party  ? 
That  was  what  they  were  there  to  as- 
certain. Anyone  might  have  done  it, 
bukwhowas  it?  That  was  the  question. 

Immediately  the  Chairman  had  ceased 
Lord  FISHEK  leapt  to  his  feet  and  said 
that  he  demanded  to  be  heard  first,  and 
that  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  dam 
the  flow  of  his  oratory.  It  was  idle, 
he  contended,  to  listen  to  any  other 
claimant  because  there  could  be  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  his  own  status  in 
the  matter.  No  one  who  had  read  his 
recent  letters  and  articles  in  The  Times 
could  doubt  his  title  to  the  honour. 

The  Chairman  here  interposed  to  say 
that,  although  they  had  all  read  and 
doubtless  relished  Lord  FISHER'S  joyous 
excursions  into  print,  he  could  not,  for 
one,  recollect  any  reference  in  them  to 
the  matter  before  the  meeting.  Lord 
FISHER'S  services  to  the  Navy,  and  to  his 
country  through  the  Navy,  were  a  thing 
apart.  What  they  were  now  met  for  was 
to  discover  the  inventor  of  the  Tank. 

The  folio  wing  dialogue  then  ensued: — 

Lord  FISHER  (with  his  hand  to  his 
ear).  "  Inventor  of  the  what  ?  " 

The  Chairman.  "Tank." 

Lord  FISHER.  "Tank  be  d d. 

I  thought  you  wanted  to  know  who 
was  the  inventor  of  swank." 

Order  having  been  restored,  Sir 
ARTHUR  PINEHO,  who  was  next  called, 


said  that  he  had  been  summoned 
there  under  what  seemed  to  be  some 
official  misconception.  He  had  never 
laid  claim  to  have  invented  the  Tank ; 
what  he  invented  was  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 
But  the  departmental  mind  was  liable 
to  confusion. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  dramatist's  valuable  time 
should  have  been  thus  wasted,  and  Sir 
ARTHUR  left  the  court  without  a  stain 
on  his  character  and  hurried  home  to 
disinter  some  more  old  plays  for  fresh 
Berryal  at  the  Adelphi. 

Sir  E.  BAY  LANKESTER  said  that  in 
his  capacity  as  a  naturalist  and  bio- 
logist he  had  met  some  thousands 
of  caterpillars,  many  of  which  he  had 
opened  and  dissected,  but  none  of  them 
had  delivered  up  the  secret  of  the  Tank. 
In  his  opinion,  if  the  caterpillar  were, 
as  had  often  been  stated,  the  parent 
of  the  Tank,  the  relationship  was  un- 
conscious. It  was  a  wise  Tank  that 
knew  its  own  father. 

Professor  FINNEY  said  that  lie  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  the  Tank  was 
a  matter  for  such  excitement  at  this 
moment.  It  merely  showed  again  that 
nothing  was  really  new,  but  that  fashions 
moved  in  circles.  At  the  Boyal  Aquari- 
um in  England's  palmiest  days — he  was 
speaking  of  the  glorious  seventies — his 
Tank  and  his  performances  in  it  had 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

Mr.  BERNARD  SHAW  said  that  he  also 
was  not  there  to  claim  the  invention. 
Anyone  who  cared  to  give  his  mind  to 
such  rubbish  could  invent  a  Tank,  and  a 
much  better  one  than  those  in  question. 
He  was  there  to  say  that  he  personally 
believed  in  ideas  as  the  best  munitions, 
not  perhaps  during  war,  but  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  war.  So  long  as  he  was 
allowed  his  high  thinking,  no  drinking, 
no  meat  and  a  little  Jazz,  he  grudged 
no  Tank-inventor  his  fortune. 

Sir  SQUIRE  BANCROFT  said  that  he 
was  not  there  to  pretend  to  the  glory 
of  having  invented  Tanks,  but  to  con- 
fer upon  those  marvellous  engines  of 
warfare  the  modest  meed  of  his  esteem. 
He  considered  them  to  symbolise  the 
greatness  and  the  irresistible  energy  of 
England,  and,  by  way  of  his  own  tribute 
to  their  worth,  he  had  made  an  effort  to 
take  out  letters  patent  to  change  his 
name  to  Tankcroft  in  their  honour,  but 
had  been  restrained  by  a  deputation 
of  fellow  actors,  who  kindly  but  firmly 
protested  that  the  profession  could  not 
permit  him  to  confuse  his  identity. 

Mr.  BOTTOMLEY  was  just  beginning 
to  demonstrate  how  he  had  evolved  the 
Tanks  from  his  own  massive  brain  when 
a  message  from  the  other  and  more 
regular  Court  of  Inquiry  arrived  to  say 
that  the  matter  had  been  settled  and 
the  award  made. 


THE    PEACEMAKER. 

UP  to  this  point  we  had  been  ambling 
along  pleasantly  enough,  appreciating 
more  the  charms  of  the  country  than 
the  horse-power  of  the  car  that  we  had 
contrived  to  borrow  on  the  strength  of 
a  highly-coloured  account  of  James's 
prowess  in  the  Motor  Transport  service. 
Not  but  what  he  made  a  perfectly  eili- 
cient  O.C.  Spare  Parts,  as  far  as  that 
goes. 

We  had  just  passed  a  picturesque 
little  church  nestling  in  a  clump  of  trees 
(and  incidentally  also  in  my  native 
village),  and  in  a  forgetful  moment  I 
had  remarked  that  it  was  the  smallest 
church  in  England. 

I  ought  to  have  remembered  the  risk 
I  ran.  Architecture  is  one  .of  the  things 
James  takes  very  seriously — the  others 
are  breakfast,  eurhythmies,  lunch,  tariff 
reform  and  dinner — and  he  at  once 
stated  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  smallest 
church  in  England  was  that  of  his  old 
home,  Multum  Parva. 

I  cannot  claim  any  real  enthusiasm 
for  architecture,  though  I  sympathise 
with  James  in  three  of  his  five  other 
interests ;  but  I  yield  to  no  man  in  local 
patriotism.  I  would  do  anything  to 
enhance  the  fa'.no  of  my  native  village 
(except  live  in  it),  and  I  grew  lyrical 
over  the  microscopic  church  of  Burn- 
ham-in-the-Beck.  It  was,  I  concluded, 
too  small  to  swing  a  cat  in. 

"  Is  swinging  cats  one  of  the  rites  of 
your  denomination  or  a  privilege  of  the 
ireernen  of  the  hamlet?  "  asked  James 
in  his  nastiest  voice  but  one,  and  went 
on  to  floor  me  with  figures. 

"  Only  30  ft.  x  12  ft.,"  he  declared. 
"  I  measured  it  myself." 

"Mine is  31  ft.  X  13ft.,"  I  countered; 
"  hut  the  local  linen-draper  measured  it. 
Deduct  the  width  of  his  thumb  from 
every  yard  and 

"Bah!"  said  James  in  his  nastiest 
voice,  and  he  opened  her  out,  or  what- 
ever it  is  one  does  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  one  does  not  care  if 
police  traps  are  as  thick  as  autumn — 
you  know  what  I  mean. 

Our  bad  tetnpercontinued  throughout 
lunch,  which  we  took  at  Monken  Mel- 
combe.  In  gloomy  silence  we  paid  our 
bill.  In  silent  gloom  we  were  preparing 
to  re-start  when  the  local  archaeologist 
came  along  the  street.  A  charming 
old  boy,  as  afterwards  appeared  at  the 
inquest,  he  raised  his  hat  and  said : — 

"  Wouldn't  you  gentlemen  like  to 
pause  five  minutes  and  see  our  church 
—the  smallest  in  England  ?  " 

Over  his  inanimate  body  James  and 
I  forgot  our  quarrel.  I  am  proud  to 
think  that  it  was  I  who  struck  the 
first  blow.  Burnham-in-the-Beck  for 
ever ! 
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Wife.    "I   SEE,    DEAB,   THAT  THE  STRIKERS   HAVE   GONE   BACK." 

Husband.  "I  KNOW,  CONFOUND  IT  I    JUST  AS  I  WAS  FEEUNQ  THE  BENEFIT  OP  THE  WALKING  EXEBCISE." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
The  Mini;  goes  to  tlie  Front  (MILLS  AND  BOON)  is  a  col- 
lection of  odd-length  pieces  by  your  old-established  favour- 
ites, the  WILLIAMSONS,  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  The  first  and 
much  the  best  of  these  (stories,  not  authors)  records  a  visit 
to  the  French  Front  by  a  party  consisting  of  a  distinguished 
English  lady-novelist  (to  whom  you  may  fit  an  original  at 
discretion),  her  son  and  secretary,  and  a  charming  belle 
Amdricaine  whose  part  is  to  obtain  cars,  wheedle  permis- 
sions, dazzle  authorities  and  generally  heap  coals  of  fire 
upon  the  austere  head  of  the  famous  lady,  who  hates  to  be 
beholden  to  her.  All  I  have  to  say  of  this  affair  is  that  if 
the  plot  (no  great  matter — even  the  Minx  disappointed  my 
expectations  by  not  turning  out  to  be  anybody  sensational) 
reflects  an  actual  tour,  this  must  certainly  have  been  a 
wonderful  and  unusual  experience,  admirably  reproduced 
here.  If  not,  then  one  or  both  of  the  clever  writers  has 
a  first-class  imagination  for  forbidden  lands.  The  luncheon 
at  Verdun  (no  less !)  is  a  rare  adventure,  told  with  excellent 
spirit.  I  wish  I  could  use  anything  like  the  same  kind  of 
praise  for  the  other  pieces  in  the  volume.  One  of  them  is 
a  comedy  of  exchanged  identities,  amusing  enough  till  the 
complications  become  too  complex ;  another  tells  of  an 
elaborate  kidnapping  of  the  German  Governor  of  Belgium 
by  means  of  a  fake  film  company  (concerning  which  one 
is  haunted  by  the  spoil-sport  reflection  that  it  did  not 
in  fact  happen),  and  for  make -weight  there  are  some 
wildly  preposterous  short  stories  belonging,  all  too  obvi- 
ously, to  the  cinema  that  screeneth  a  multitude  of  absurd- 


ities. I  feel  bound  to  add  that  our  WILLIAMSONS  must 
be  a  little  more  careful  of  their  deserved  reputation  for  art, 
as  against  this  quite  unworthy  nonsense,  into  which  I 
fear  they  have  been  betrayed  before. 


Before  the  War  Mr.  (now  Captain)  DESMOND  COKE 
held  a  distinguished  position  as  one  of  our  best  inter- 
preters of  school-boyhood;  it  is  pleasant  to  find  from 
Youth,  Youth !  (CHAPMAN  AND  HALL)  that  the  pursuit  of 
arms  has  left  his  quality  in  this  respect  unimpaired.  Of 
the  dozen  tales  in  this  volume  most,  though  personally 
new  to  me,  have,  I  believe,  seen  publication  before ;  here, 
however,  they  have  for  the  first  time  the  advantage  of  a 
generous  profusion  of  illustrations  in  the  best  manner  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  BROCK,  of  whom  also  it  might  be  said  that  he 
enjoys  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  put  a  real  boy  upon 
paper.  As  for  Captain  COKE'S  youths,  perhaps  you  know 
already  the  vitality  of  them  ;  it  remains  as  delightfully 
true  as  ever,  equally  remote  from  the  sentimental  antenna 
of  Victorian  make-believe,  and  from  the  rather  catch-penny 
"  revelations "  of  some  modern  realism.  Nothing  much 
happens  in  the  tales  themselves :  episodes  of  laughter  for 
the  most  part,  they  yet  hold,  each  of  them,  some  shrewdly 
and  sympathetically  observed  instance  of  boy  character. 
One  certainly,  "The  Mad  English,"  my  own  favourite,  is 
a  little  gem  of  ironical  but  kindly  portraiture.  Uncles 
and  aunts,  in  view  of  the  coming  of  Christmas,  may 
well  be  grateful  that  Captain  COKE  (with  him,  as  they 
say,  Mr.  BROCK)  has  retained  so  happily  the  gift  of  repass- 
ing  at  will  the  baize  door  that  separates  too  many  of  us 
from  the  kingdom  of  Youth. 
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It  is  good  that  a  hero  should  he  tall  and  blond,  an 
Englishman,  a  perfect  swordsman,  and  mounted  on  a  black 
and  splendid  steed.  It  is  also  a  happy  thing  if  you  can 
put  him  into  a  period  of  history  when  the  suitings  of  gen- 
tlemen were  romantic  and  picturesque.  All  that  can  be 
done,  so  to  speak,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  pen.  But  how  are 
you  going  to  make  him  fight,  for  the  sake  of  topical  interest, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  French  against  Germany? 
That  is  just  where  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  MORICK  GKRARD 
comes  in.  Captain  Ivan  Brooke,  the  wooer  of  the  Countess 
of  Z  die  (ODHAMS),  was  A.D.C.  to  JOHN  CHURCHILL  at  the 
time  when  that  officer  assisted  TUKENNE  against  the  Im- 
perial forces  in  the  Ehineland.  And  when  I  add  that 
in  rescuing  his  lady  he  was 
ohliged  to  leap,  on  Sultan's 
back,  a  yawning  ravine 
dared  only  ones  before  by 
horse  and  man,  and  sub- 
sequently to  leap  it  again 
with  the  Countess  also  up, 
and  that  circumstances  fur- 
thermore compelled  him  to 
don  the  complete  medieval 
armour  (including  axe,  bat- 
tle, one)  of  a  former  Count 
and  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  a  marauding  band, 
you  will  perceive  that  be- 
yond being  present  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  or 
winning  theGrand  National 
there  was  little  in  the  heroic 
linethathefailed  to  achieve. 
He  was  a  fine  man,  worthy 
of  his  broad  Yorkshire  acres 
arid  the  hand  of  his  very 
charming  Countess.  He 
also,  it  appears,  made  a  nota- 
ble impression  on  Madame 
DE  MAINTKNON  when  he 
carried  despatches  to  the 
Court  of  Louis  THE  MAGNI- 
FICENT. But  when  I  think 
of  a  certain  young  Gascon 
who  arrived  in  Paris  on  a 
yellow  pony  and  afterwards 
kissed  the  hand  of  ANNE  OF 
AUSTRIA  it  takes  all  the 
patriotism  that  I  can  mus- 
ter to  warm  me  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Brooke. 


If  you  like  to  be  pleasantly 

intrigued  by  a  very  possible  ___  __ 
conlusion  in  the  affairs  of  nice,  quite  ordinary  people  you 
should  read  The  Silver  Bag  (LANE).  Mr.  THOMAS'  Conn's 
story  is  about  a  playwright,  one  Valentine  Brook,  who,  just 
as  any  other  playwright  might,  lent  his  flat  in  town  to  a 
friend,  and  on  his  return  found,  which  is,  of  course,  not 
quite  so  usual,  a  strange  young  lady  anxious  to  recover  a 
silver  bag  left  there  the  day  before.  The  strange  youn"  lady 
by  her  equally  strange  reticences  and  confessions,  rouses 
the  playwright's  suspicions  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  bag, 
and  very  soon  the  story  resolves  itself  into  a  contest  be- 
tween the  people  who  know  and  the  people  who  don't 
know,  with  the  reader  (of  course  among  the  ignorant)  on 
Valentine  s  side,  being  led  down  many  a  cul-de-sac  and 
encouraged  to  pursue  false  trails  in  every  direction.  It  all 
nds  happily  save  for  the  villainess—  it  would  not  do  to 


Policeman  (directing  Sammy).  "DOWN  THAT  STREET,  TURN  TO  THE 

LEFT    AND    YOU  'lit    SEE    THE     OLD    BAILEY    IN    FRONT    OP    YOU  |     GO 
STRAIGHT  ON " 

Sammy.  "THAT'S  ALL  RIGHT,  BUD,  BUT  WHAT  KIND  OP  A  GUY  is 
THIS  OLD  BAILEY?" 


give  her  name  here,  for  you  would  lose  the  chance  of  a  lazy 
hour's  pleasant  bcguilement  if  you  knew — and  1  can't  help 
feeling  that  Valentine  must  have  got  the  idea  for  a  very 
jolly  little  comedy  out  of  it  all — as  well  as  a  charming  wife. 

Mr.  BERNARD  SHAW  is  still  at  his  old  work  using  the  jape, 
as  once  the  trumpet  was  used,  to  sap  the  walls  of  Jericho. 
Under  title  Heartbreak  House  (CONSTABLE)  he  offers  us  six 
plays,  of  which  two,  Thelncaof  Perusaleui,  and  The  Bolshevik 
Empress,  suggest  the  cliche  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
enhance  their  author's  reputation.  Great  Catherine  has 
been  seen  already  and  approved  on  the  stage.  0' Flaherty, 
V.C.  is  what  Mr.  SHAW  with  characteristic  audacity  calls 

"  a  recruiting  poster  in 
disguise."  The  disguise  is 
more  apparent  than  the 
helpfulness,  though  no 
doubt,  if  everybody  were  as 
clever  and  perverse  as  the 
author,  it  would  have  been 
quite  effective.  Augustus 
docs  his  Bit  rags  the  "indis- 
pensable "  aristocratic  lim- 
pet braving  the  dangers  of 
the  home  front,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  everybody 
but  Augustus.  Heartbreak 
House  is  a  protracted,  dis- 
cursive and  entirely  amus- 
ing debate  ^conducted  in  a 
sort  of  Shavian  asylum)  on 
ethics,  economics,  philan- 
dering and  any  old  thing. 
Few  readers  of  sense  and 
sensibility  could  withhold 
the  tribute  of  their  laughter 
and  admiration,  admiration 
qualified  by  exasperation — 
a  blend  which  the  malicious 
author  would  particularly 
appreciate.  Heartbreak 
House  carries  a  long  preface 
which  sets  everybody  right 
after  putting  everybody  in 
the  wrong.  It  makes  me 
rather  glad  I  am  a  fool. 
But  it  has  one  mark  of 
grace.  There  is  an  indica- 
tion— to  be  discovered  by 
the  careful  reader — that  the 
detached  philosopher  of  the 
Adelphi  has  come  to  realise 
that  all  the  jokes  he  made 
at  our  expense  during  the 
tragedy  of  the  War  were  not  in  the  best  taste  and  did  not 
help  much  to  endear  him  to  us. 


Notes  of  a  Camp --Follower  on  the  Western  Front  (CON- 
STABLE) is  a  cumbrous  title,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  book's  success.  Mr.  E.  W.  HOBNTNG 
worked  for  some  time  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  the  Western 
Front,  and  here  he  relates  his  experiences  very  simply  and 
eloquently.  The  Rest  Hut,  in  which  he  started  a  library, 
is  vividly  described,  and  the  book  reflects  an  abounding 
love  and  admiration  for  the  men  whom  it  was  his  happiness 
to  serve.  In  the  chapter,  "A  Boy's  Grave" — no  theme 
could  be  more  intimate  or  call  for  a  finer  delicacy  of  touch 
— a  most  tender  and  moving  tribute  is  paid  by  the  father 
to  his  dead  son. 
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Tin:   police   have    arrested   another 
for  illegal  drilling  in  Ireland.    He 
ill,   doing    it  to  a  hole   in   a 
Dublin  hotel  safe. 


k  magistrates  have  decided 
that  a  private  gardener  is  not  a  "worker 

liculturo"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  We  have  informed  the  digni- 

\vho  valets  our  sprouts  that  if  he 
works  it  will  he  entirely  at  his  own  risk. 

:["      '•}'- 

diving  evidence  at  Guihlford  a  Poor 

haw  otlirer  stated  that  a  defendant  was 

of  seventeen  children.     We  un- 

ind  that  the  case  was  adjourned, 

the  father  having  demanded  a  recount. 

*  * 

An    unusual    occur-" 
relive  is  reported  from 

1  1  worth  Golf  Links. 

npears  that  an  en- 

thusiast icheginner  in  is  - 

,   a   mushroom    for 

his    ball,    and   did   not 

ivcr  his  mistake 
until  tive  strokes  after- 
wards. *  ... 


opinion  between  Mr.  KKU.AWAY,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  WAI/TKK  LONG,  M.I'.,  as  to 
whether  an  "  aeridhoaclit "  is  a  secret 
society  or  a  species  of  milk-pudding, 

has  been  harmoniously  adjusted. 

' 

Clerki'ii well  is  suffering  from  an  epi- 
demic of  thefts  of  brass  door-plates. 
A  daring  attempt  to  paralyse  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  by  stealing  the 
"Gone  to  Lunch"  sign  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Munitions  Disposal  Board  is 
iiNo  reported. 

Turkey,  says  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
leader,  will  remain  in  Turkish  hands. 
So,  after  all,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
rumour  that  we  were  going  to  let 
America  have  it  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
War. 


"Can  lish  hear  ?  " 
asks  a  scientific  con- 
temporary. Our  ang- 
ling contributor,  who 
claims  to  be  able  to  imi- 
tate the  cry  of  the  worm 
to  perfection,  says  not. 

ifc     :]: 

Over  a  hundred  wild 
animals,  including  fif- 
teen baboons,  have  ar- 
rived in  England  from 
the  Congo.  Asked  what 
he  thought  of  this  coun- 
try, the  senior  baboon  informed  our 
special  correspondent  that  the  natives 
did  not  seem  nearly  so  wild  as  report 
had  led  him  to  expect. 

A  sad  case  is  reported  from  North  of 
the  Tweed.  Suffering  from  acute  de- 
ion  as  the  result  of  listening  to  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  I'USSVKOOT  JOHNSON,  a 
Glasgow  man  went  straight  home  and 
strangled  his  favourite  whisky  bottle. 

V 

"  Is  the  Great  War  over?  "  asks  Mr. 

I.OVAT  I'HASKU.     \Ve   rather  gathered 

ho  was  ordering  Ihodtbris  to  be 

cleared  away.         ...   ... 

\\ibh  the  exception  that  Parliament 
meets  to-day,  and  that  a  new  American 
comedian  has  arrived  in  London,  there 
hing  very  serious  to  report. 

*  ::: 

Our  Irish  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
know    that    the    sharp    difference    of 


"\VAITEK,  BIUNG  JIH  A  WHISKV-AND-KODA,  PLEASI:." 

"  I  'it   NOT   A   WAITKK,    CONFOUND  YOr  !  " 
"Oil,    KIQHT-O — THEN    DON'T   TROUBLE." 


matter  rested  with  a  certain  sei 

we  know,  the  stuff  would  be  for  "  A  " 

Company.  „.  ... 

A  writer  in  The  Daily  Muil  suggests 
that  Armistice  Day  should  be  celebrated 
as  last  year.  And  we  thought  the  last 
war  was  a  war  to  end  war. 

According  to  a  scientist  the  earth- 
quake shock  felt  lit  Heading  was  duo 
to  supernatural  causes.  This  therefore 
disposes  of  the  theory  that  the  shock 
was  due  to  The  Times  Atlas  being 
delivered  to  a  subscriber  in  the  district. 

Aecording  to  u  gossip  -  writer  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  DAULINQ  will 
bo  announced  shortly.  It  is  said  that 
the  famous  judge  hopes  to  arrange  a 
farewell  joke. 


The    first    recorded 
case  of  attempted  eco- 
nomy by  a  Government 
official   was    unfortun- 
ately a  failure.     It  ap- 
pears  that    somebody, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  issue 
all  out-going  cheques, 
attached  his  signature 
to  the   first   one    of  a 
batch  and  simply  put 
"  ditto "     on     the    re- 
mainder. ...  ... 

'  * ' 

Ah  hough  it  lias  not 
yet  been  officially  an- 
nounced, a  large  sale 
of  tea-pots  is  shortly 
to  take  place  at  one  of 
the  best  known  Govern- 
ment offices. 


*  * 
* 


No  order,  says  a  contemporary,  was 
made  in  the  case  of  a  debtor  at  West- 
minster who  pleaded  that  he  had  seven 
children  under  fifteen.  The  Court  de- 
clined to  say  whether  a  summons  would 
lie  against  him  for  causing  a  crowd  to 
collect.  *  !;; 

"  What  is  the  result  of  wearing  a  new 
suit?"  asks  a  fashion  writer.  Our 
experience  is  thatitis generally-followed 
by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and  an 

intimation  that  a  settlement  will  oblige. 

*  * 

"When  Nationalisation  comes,"  says 
a  Labour  leader,  "I  shall  throw  my  hat 
in  the  air."  Now  if  Mr.  CHURCHILL  had 
said  this  it  is  quite  conceivable  that, 
from  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  the 
offer  might  be  worth  closing  with. 

There  are  over  four  million  gallons  of 
surplus  Army  rum  and  the  Government 
are  deciding  what  to  do  with  it.  If  the 


After  spending  two 
nights  in  a  Peckham  warehouse  a 
tramp  left  behind  him  three  sausages. 
The  abandoned  sausages  are  being  well 
cared  for,  but  it  is  feared  that  hand- 
feeding  will  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

V: 

"Fortunes  are  waiting  for  really 
useful  inventions,"  announces  a  writer 
in  a  technical  journal.  We  certainly 
agree  that  anyone  who  can  invent  a 
method  by  which  a  sleeper  can  be  dis- 
turbed by  his  own  snoring  deserves  a 
substantial  reward. 

••':-    ,* 

So  does  the  claimant  who  made  such 
a  clever  model  of  a  camouflaged  Tank 
that,  although  he  knew  it  was  in  the 
room,  he  couldn't  find  it. 


Thousands  of  eggs  disappeared  in  the  most 
/iiiK    fashion,    iind    \ve  were  glad   to   BOO 
most  of  them  were  sober." — Ashore  and  Afloat, 

Though  some  were  noticed  to  be  dis- 
tinctly fresh. 
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THE    ART    OF    LETTERS. 

(Being  reflections  on  some  recent  and 

current  Memoirs.) 
OH,  Art  is  long  and  very  long, 
And  it  would  be  extremely  wrong 

For  almost  any  fellow 
To  deem  that  in  a  single  day 
He  could  achieve  to  learn  the  way 
To  paint  in  oils  or  sculp  in  clay 
Or  operate  the  'cello. 

And,  though  you  choose  the  easier  Art 
Of  Letters,  and  propose  to  start 

With  Memoirs  in  a  serial, 
Writing  in  English  (not  in  Greek), 
You  often  want  at  least  a  week 
To  get  the  hang  of  mere  technique 

And  master  your  material. 

That  pens  are  trickier  tools  than  swords 
Is  overlooked  by  certain  Lords 

That  ruled  our  Fleet  and  Army  ; 
And,  if  I  said  (as  well  I  might) 
That  Dogs  of  War  who  want  to  write 
Should  take  a  lesson  overnight, 

Why,  they  would  think  me  barmy! 

Yet,  for  a  Leading  Warrior's  kit 

If  some  old  scribe  (like  me)  should  quit 

His  modest  sable  suiting, 
He  probably  would  nurse  a  doubt, 
When  asked  to  put  the  foe  to  rout, 
If  he  could  bring  it  off  without 

A  little  previous  tuting. 

Not  that  I  grudge  'em  this  new  pitch, 
Or  carp  at  Age's  natural  itch 

For  growing  reminiscent ; 
I  would  not  spoil  their  memory's  bloom, 
Only  I  trust  they  won't  assume 
That  every  book  that  gets  a  boom 

Is  Literature.     It  isn't. 

O.  S. 

MANY    INVENTIONS. 

THE  Court  having  settled  the  question 
as  to  who  invented  the  Tanks  (as  dis- 
tinct from  the  more  trivial  question  as 
to  who  fought  in  thorn)  other  claims 
were  then  laid  before  it. 

Miss  Letitia  Tudberry,  The  Eyrie, 
Walthatnstow,  claimed  to  have  invented 
the  first  sock-comforter.  In  October, 
1914,  she  was  knitting  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  pair  of  socks  for  a  nephew 
in  the  trenches.  Tin's  was  despatched 
to  him  in  due  course;  and  a  letter  re- 
ceived later,  which  thanked  her  for  the 
Balaclava  helmet  and  the  comforter, 
gave  her  the  idea  for  her  great  inven- 
tion. Evidently  the  War  Office  must 
have  heard  of  it  by  some  means  01 
other,  for  a  subsequent  letter  from  hei 
nephew  contained  the  information 
that  most  of  the  men  in  the  trenches 
were  now  wearing  sock-comforters. — 
Awarded  a  million  pounds. 

Mr.  Percy  Podby,  of  Wavecrest, 
Cricklewood,  claimed  to  have  invented 


plum  -  and  -  apple  jam.  Mr.  Todgers, 
K.C.,  held  a  watching  brief  for  Mr.  PLUM 
WAKNEB,  who  made  no  claim  in  the 
natter,  but  objected  to  having  his  name 
sandied  about. 

Mr.  Podby  said  that  plum-and-apple 
lad  been  a  favourite  in  his  family  for 
nany  years  before  1914,  the  younger 
Podbys  being  particularly  partial  to  it. 
lie  had  not  actually  suggested  to  the 
War  Office  that  the  troops  should  be 
supplied  with  it,  but  his  wife's  cousin, 
who  sometimes  came  to  tea  with  them, 
was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  in  Society, 
and  no  doubt  she  had  mentioned  it  to 
some  of  her  friends,  who  had  told 
Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

There  being  two  thousand  other 
claimants,  the  case  was  adjourned. 

Mr.  Leonard  Limpet,  O.B.E.,  claimed 
,Q  have  invented  the  phrase,  "  Passed 
io  you,  please."  If  any  one  phrase 
could  be  said  to  have  won  the  War  for 
England  it  was  this.  Without  it  life 
in  any  great  Department  would  have 
been  intolerable,  and  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  the  nation  to 
have  carried  on. — Awarded  a  million 
pounds. 

Mr.  KEATING  claimed  to  have  in- 
vented Keating's  Powder.  This,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  a  somewhat  ticklish  subject, 
but  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  put 
forward  his  claim.  Nobody  would  dis- 
pute that  he  had  invented  the  powder 
which  bore  his  name,  and  there  would 
be  as  little  dispute  us  to  the  part  it 
had  played  in  our  great  victory.  With- 
out his  powder  England  could  only 
have  put  a  scratch  army  into  the  field, 
and  we  should  undoubtedly  have  lost 
the  War. — Awarded  a  million  pounds. 

Captain  BAIBNSFATHEB  claimed  to 
have  invented  "  Old  Bill."  It  was  the 
cheerfulness  and  good-humour  of  the 
private  soldier  which  had  pulled  us 
through,  and  since  nobody  expected 
modesty  in  a  Court  like  this,  he  didn't 
mind  saying  that  it  was  "  Old  Bill," 
among  other  things,  which  had  kept 
the  men  cheerful. — Awarded  a  million 
pounds. 

Colonel  Watt- Watt,  C.I.E.,  claimed 
to  have  invented  the  R.A.F.  uniform 
(29th  pattern).  He  admitted  that  this 
pattern  had  only  been  in  general  use 
for  one  day,  when  it  was  superseded  by 
his  friend  Colonel  Tutt-Tutt's  design ; 
but  he  maintained  that  it  was  just 
this  policy  of  surprise,  of  never  letting 
the  enemy  know  what  to  expect  next, 
which  had  confounded  the  plans  of 
LUDENDOBFF  and  had  kept  the  Germans 
guessing. 

He  also  claimed  to  have  invented  the 
Army  Order  which  forbade  officers  to 
smoke  pipes  in  public,  an  Order  which 
had  undoubtedly  put  fresh  courage  into 
the  hearts  of  our  Allies  and  had  en- 


abled them  to  hold  Veidun.—Aiuarded 

a  million  pounds. 

Mr.  Tosher,  K.C.,  said  that  he  repre- 
sented an  elderly  wood-cutter  in  Hol- 
.and  (unfortunately  absent),  whoclaimed 
;o  have  invented  the  War.  It  was  oh- 
,7ious  that  this  claim  had  precedence 
over  all  others,  seeing  that  but  for  the 
War . 

The  President  regretted  that  he  could 
not  hear  Mr.  Tosher.  In  this  Court  the 
claims  of  patriotic  Englishmen  only 
could  be  heard,  Englishmen  who  had 
not  hesitated  to  offer  all,  even  their 
orains,  to  their  country.  He  was  hound 
;o  make  this  rule,  otherwise  we  should 
liave  German  scientists  coming  over 
here  and  saying  that  it  was  they  who 
bad  first  given  the  War  Office  the  idea 
of  employing  gas-helmets,  and  claiming 
a  reward  in  consequence. 

Mr.  SIEGFKIED  SASSOON  and  several 
other  young  poets  each  claimed  to  have 
invented  the  word  "  guts,"  or  rather  to 
have  been  the  first  poet  to  recognise 
the  poetical  quality  of  the  word.  Poetry 
had  proved  a  wonderful  inspiration  to 
the  man  on  the  home  front,  but  it  was 
necessary  that  the  poetry  should  be  writ- 
ten in  simple  stirring  English,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  word  "guts"  had  made 
this  possible.  Combined  with  "hell1' 
and  "bloody"  the  effect  was  irresist- 
ible.— Awarded  a  million  pounds  each. 

Mr.  BOTTOMLEY  claimed  to  have  in- 
vented the  comforting  news  that  the 
dear  boys,  Tommy  in  the  trenches 
and  Jack  at  sea,  God  bless  'em,  would 
end  the  War  by  Christmas.  (Another 
powerful  prophecy  next  Christmas).—- 
Awarded  a  million  pounds. 

Mr.  LOVAT  FBASEB  claimed  to  have 
braced  the  nation  by  saying,  in  italics, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  las!  t<  n 
years  yet. — Awarded  a  million  ].> 

The  President  then  announced  that, 
after  setting  aside  a  million  pounds  for 
the  inventor  of  plum-and-apple  jmn, 
there  was  only  two-and-ninepence  left. 
As  there  were  no  other  claims  by  in- 
ventors, he  proposed  to  divide  this 
among  the  infantry.  The  Court  then 
adjourned.  A.  A.  M. 

"I   can   never  imagine    Lord    Lan 
losing  his  old  title  of  '  Uncle  Mark.'  "—(Hole. 

Possibly;    Lord    LAMBOUBXK    cannot 
imagine  it  either. 

Of   a  speech   by  Commander  Kux- 

WOBTHY,  M.P.  I — • 

"  They  recognised  it  wasn't  frothy  turgid 
rhetoric  which  has  been  served  up  to  them  foi 
years,  it  was  the  dynamite  of  facts  booming 
across  that  sea  of  faces  like  a  minute  gun 
awakening  the  dormant  mental  splendours  of 
those  imaginative  industrious  sons  of  the  toil, 
revealing  to  them  the  sophistical  cogwheels  of 
political  vote  catching  chicanery." 

Hull  Dai!;/ 

That 's  the  stuff  to  give  'em  ! 
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A    PAINFUL    SUBJECT. 

Salesman  (dilating  on  tlui  work  of  a  modern  Master).  "No,  SIR,  HE  NEVER  TOUCHES  ANYTHING  BUT  mis  OXE  SUBJECT— BIUCKEH, 

HEATHER   AND   TANGLES   OF   FOREGROUND.       ONE   MIGHT   ALMOST    SAY   HE    WALLOWS   IN    UNDERGROWTH." 

Horrified  Golfer  (IS  handicap).  "GAD I  WHAT  A  LIFE  !     NEVER  ON  THE  FAIRWAY— WHAT?" 


THE  INCOMPLEAT  WANGLEE. 

IN  telling  this  story  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  I  am  entirely  in  favour 
ef  every  kindness  heing  shown  to  the 
disabled.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion  no- 
thing is  too  good  for  them,  and  this  I 
say  on  general  principles  and  not  in 
any  way  because  I  happen  to  be  one 
myself.  But  even  the  disabled  should 
show  some  reserve ;  should  accept,  but 
not  suggest;  should  enjoy,  but  never 
"cadge;"  should,  in  short,  be  more  like 
me  and  less  like  Ernest.  Let  me 
illustrate  my  meaning. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  lounge  of  the 
Bellevue  Hotel,  Ernest  and  I,  when  a 
woman  I  had  not  noticed  before  came 
in  and  smiled  upon  Ernest. 

"  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Mottle,"  he  said 
in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  "  and  she  has  a 
Bolls-Boyce.  I  had  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  her  yesterday." 

"  You  would  have,"  I  said. 

"  And  it  wasn't  a  great  success,  any- 
way. Have  you  noticed  how  largely 
the  conversation  among  hotel  guests 
turns  upon  other  hotels'?  " 

"Have  I  not?     Do  you  know  Beach- 


combe  Bay?  Where  did  you  stay? 
The  Metropole?  We  stayed  at  the 
Grand.  The  position  's  better,  but  I  'm 
told  the  food  's  better  at  the  Metropole. 
That  kind  of  thing?" 

"  Exactly,"  said  Ernest.  "  You  hear 
it  all  round  you.  And  Mrs.  Mottle 
specialises  in  it.  She  talks  of  nothing 
else.  Now,  in  my  more  active  days  I 
seldom  if  ever  stayed  in  hotels.  Or  if 
I  did  they  were  small  fishing  inns  in 
Ireland  or  Wales.  So  she  found  me  the 
poorest  of  company." 

"  And  presently  you  saw  the  Eolls 
disappearing  down  the  road  at  a  steady 
35  m.p.h.?" 

"You  need  not  harp  on  the  Eolls," 
said  Ernest.  "  But  you  've  no  doubt 
been  soured  by  that  morning  you  spent 
playing  with  little  Poter  on  the  beach 
before  you  found  that  his  people  hadn't, 
a  car.  Mrs.  Mottle's  a  kind  woman, 
and  I  felt  sorry  not  to  provide  her  with 
better  entertainment.  So  I  've  taken 
steps  to  inform  myself  upon  her  special 
subject." 

"And- how  have  you  done  that?"  I 
asked. 

"I've   been   studying  'The  A. B.C. 


Hotel  Guide,"  "  said  Ernest,  "  and  next 
time  I  hope  to  put  up  quite  a  creditable 
show." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Mottle 
had  joined  us,  at  Ernest's  invitation. 
I  awaited  the  upshot  with  some  inter- 
est, and  almost  held  my  breath  when 
she  asked,  "Do  you  know  Bexcliff? 
We  stayed  at  the  Queen's  there.  A 
very  good  hotel." 

"I  know  it  well,"  said  Ernest.  "It 
is,  as  you  say,  quite  good.  They  have 
excellent  cuisine  and  wines.  Electric 
light  throughout.  Night  porter." 

Mrs.  Mottle  looked  at  him  a  little 
sharply,  I  thought,  hut  she  tried  again. 

"  We  went  from  there  to  Eastport," 
she  said. 

"Did  you  stay  at  the  Victoria?" 
cried  Ernest,  who  I  saw  at  once  had 
made  a  special  study  of  the  advertise- 
ment of  this  hotel.  "  There  they  give 
you"  every  comfort  —  large  smoking- 
room,  quiet  lounge,  splendid  situation, 
lift,  garage,  hotel  bus  meets  all  trains. 
Quite  different  from  the  Prince's,  near 
the  station,"  he  went  on,  warming  to 
his  work.  "That  is  family  and  com- 
mercial. Inclusive  terms.  Illustrated 
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tariff  on  application.  And  there  is  a 
stockroom.  1  don't  know  exactly  what 
it  means,  but  1  remember  that  there 
is  one." 

I  saw  in  Mrs.  Mottle's  eye  that  this 
wasn't  exactly  what  she  wanted,  but 
Ernest  is  in  some  ways  unobservant, 
and  he  went  plunging  on. 

"  I  think  you  said  you  stayed  at  thp 
Royal  at  llarrogato  '!"  lie  said.  "  What 
a  first-class  hotel !  Occupying  as  it 
does  a  unique  position,  standing  in  its 
own  unequalled  grounds  directly  facing 
the  sea " 

"Harrogate  isn't  on  the  sea,"  said 
Mrs.  Mottle  in  a  freezing  voice. 

It  was  only  then  that  Ernest  realised 
that  he  had  overdone  it.  His  explana- 
tion that  he  must  have  been  thinking 
of  the  Royal  at  Whitepool  fell  lament- 
ably flat,  and  Mrs.  Mottle  departed 
with  the  conviction  that  he  had  been 
pulling  her  le<:. 

"  I  may  yet  get  a  run  in  the  Rolls," 
I  said  to  him  afterwards,  "  unless  my 
connection  with  you  has  compromised 
mo.  If  I  do  I  '11  take  detailed  notes  of 
any  hotel  we  may  call  at  for  refresh- 
ment, and  let  you  have  them  for  your 
collection." 


WHEN    CLAUDIA    SMILES. 

Claudia  propped  her  elbows  on  the 
sea-wall  and  gazed  entrancedly  over  the 
bay  to  where  the  great  Dreadnoughts 
loomed  like  grim  battlemented  islets. 

"  The  lambs  !  "  she  breathed. 

Claudia's  Uncle  John — who  occupies 
a  Chair  of  Experimental  Exegesis  at  one 
of  our  older,  rnouldier  Universities,  and 
who  handles  his  words  as  a  connois- 
seur handles  Venetian  glass — groaned 
brokenly. 

"  '  Lambs,'  my  dear  child  !  They  can 
crumple  up  an  Atlantic  liner  like  a 
paper  bag ;  vomit  tons  of  bursting 
steel " 

Claudia  cut  off  his  flow  with  an  up- 
lifted hand. 

"  Don't  be  disgusting,  John.  You 
know  very  well  I  was  referring  to  the 
other  side  of  their  natures.  They  are 
quite  too  sweet  for  words  in  their  home 
fives,  full  of  unexpected  little  cupboards 
and  inhabited  by  the  twee-est  middies 
who  dance  enchantingly.  I  do  wish 
somebody  would  take  me  over  one."  . 

She  smiled  wistfully  at  me  and 
sighed. 

"  It  might  be  possible,"  said  I.  "  A 
lot  of  civilians  are  boarding  those 
tenders  over  there.  Suppose  we  try?  " 

Fifty  feet  from  the  pier- head  my 
.'go  was  barred  by  a  ponderous 
policeman. 

"  Only  them  with  special  invites  can 
go,"  he  growled. 

"But  surely  ..."  I  began. 


Litui.-i'ol.  McWtiizz-Vitsbang  (to  hotel  peuje).  "Bov,  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  BUTTON  OF 

YOUR  TCKIC  IS   UNPOLISHED.      SEE  TO  IT." 


"  Them  's  the  orders,"  said  he  firmly. 

I  turned  back  and  confessed  my 
failure. 

"  A  policeman  stopped  you  ?  "  Claudia 
exclaimed.  "  Not  intentionally,  1  'm 
sure.  I  always  find  them  so  sym- 
pathetic. Where  is  he  ?  " 

She  advanced  on  the  constable  and 
smiled  at  him.  The  fellow  inflated  his 
chest  and  twisted  his  moustachios. 
Claudia  is  easy  to  look  at,  and  when 
she  smiles  the  heart  of  mortal  man  is 
as  pudding  within  him. 

When  Claudia  smiles,  policeman  rush 
And  stop  the  traffic ;  porters  crush 
Each  otlusr  underfoot  that  they 
May  bear  her  trunks  ;  officials  stay 
Impatient  trains  and  bow  and  blush 
And  find  her  corner-scats  of  plush, 
While  damp  dyspeptic  infants  hush 


Their  peevish  yells  and  shout  "  Hooray  !  " 
When  Claudia  smiles. 

Strong,  silent  Empire-builders  gush  ; 
The  grocer  trills  a  virelay  ; 
Pale  curates  wear  a  roseate  flush  ; 
Decayed  old  clubmen  mumble  "  Tush  1 " 
And  limp  rejoicing  on  their  way, 

When  Claudia  smiles. 

Claudia  advanced  on  the  constable 
and  smiled  at  him.  He  did  his  best 
to  look  stern,  but  his  number  was  up. 

"Good  afternoon ;  what  jolly  weather, 
isn't  it  ?  "  she  rippled.  "  Everything  so 
nice  and  blue  and  sunny  .  .  .  though 
I  suppose  it  must  be  very  tiring  for  you 
keeping  the  crowd  bs»ofc." 

She  turned  to  me.  "  l''ow  people 
realize  what  a  policeman  has  to  put 
up  with — the  long  hours,  out  in  all 
weathers,  keeping  guard  over  us  while 
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\ve  sleep.  And  there  are  no  bands  play- 
in",  no  O.B.E.'s,  no  Victoria  Crosses 
—"just  unremitting  silent  service." 

The  constable  coughed  into  his  glove 
and  increased  his  chest  measurement 
still  further. 

Claudia   smiled   on  him  again, 
wonder  if  you  would  be  so  frightfully 


kind  as  to  let  us 
just  for  a  minute 


to  the  pier-head 
to  watch  all  those 


funny  people  scramble  on  the  tenders  ? 
Would  you  ?  "  she  cooed  like  a  ring-dove. 

"  Certainly,  Miss.  No  'arm  in  tliat. 
Pass  this  way,  please."  We  passed. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Claudia  ;  "  I 
told  you  so.  They  will  do  anything  if 
you  're  gentle  with  them.  It 's  only 
when  people  push  against  them  and 
stand  on  their  feet  that  they  get  irrit- 
able." 

We  reached  the  pier-head.  A  mine- 
sweeper chafed  gently  against  the  steps, 
taking  on  a  cargo  of 
visitors. 

' '  Speak  to  that  sailor 
with  the  curl  and  the 
retrouss&  nose ;  he  has 
a  kind  face,"  Claudia 
directed.  I  approached 
the  sailor. 

"  Nothin'  doin',"  he 
snapped.  "  Only  them 
with  friends  or  re- 
lations on  the  fleet 
allowed  off.  Stand 
clear  1 " 

I  stood  clear. 

"  One  does  feel  so 
frightfully  grateful  to 
them  for  all  they  've 
done,"  came  the  voice 
of  Claudia,  speaking 
ostensibly  to  her  Uncle  John.  "Out 
in  all  weathers,  day  and  night,  guard- 
ing us  while  we  sleep ;  years  and  years 
of  unremitting  silent  service  "  —  she 
shot  a  smile  at  the  curly  mariner  and 
smote  him  right  through  the  heart 
• — "  frightfully,  frightfully  grateful  to 
them." 

The  smitten  tar  breathed  hard  through 
his  retrousse  snout  and  hitched  at  his 
pants.  His  number  was  up. 

"  Lady  of  your  party?  "  ho  inquired 
sotto  voce.  I  nodded. 

"  Orlright,  you  can  come  off.  If 
any  questions  is  arst  you  tell  'em  I  'm 
yer  brother  Charlie." 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,  Charles,"  said 
I.  "  Heard  from  home  lately  ?  How  's 
mother  and  father  ?  " 

He  grinned.  "  Pa 's  insolvent ;  Ma  's 
in  gaol,  and  sister  Susie  's  in  consump- 
tion. Step  this  way,  Miss,  if  you 
please." 

He  handed  Claudia  down  the  sea- 
weedy  steps  with  tender  care,  and  with 
his  cap  gallantly  dusted  a  hatch-cover 
for  her  to  sit  on.  Ten  minutes  later  we 


were  swarming  aboard  the  Hag-ship.  A 
smart  junior  officer  was  standing  _at 
the  head  of  the  ladder  watching  the  in- 
nocent antics  of  the  animals.  Claudia 
halted  within  a  few  yards  of  him  and 


ga/ed  spell-bound. 
Don't    attract 


his    attention,"    I 


hissed.  "  He  '11  demand  our  credentials 
and  have  us  thrown  overboard." 

"Is  it  Admiral  Beatty?"  she  asked 
in  an  awe-struck  stage  aside. 

"  I  hardly  think  so,"  1  whispered. 
"He's  got  his  cap  on  too  straight." 

"They  are  frightfully  alike,  anyhow," 
Claudia  went  on.  "  The  same  eternal 
watchfulness,  the  same  iron  firmness  of 
jaw  that  comes  from  years  and  years  of 
unremitting  silent  service  " — -she  smiled 
in  the  direction  of  the  Sub-Lieutenant 
— "  my  goodness,  I  do  wlore  blue-and- 
gold !  " 

The  Sub  flicked  a  thread  off  his  sleeve, 


time  we  had  returned  to  the  stern  and 
the  officers'  dug-outs  Claudia  had  pro- 
mised faithfully  to  be  bison  November 
3rd,  always  providing  her  family  hadn't 
kidnapped  her  in  the  meanwhile  or 
that  she  wasn't  marrying  somebody 
else  on  that  day.  A  sun-blaze  of  gold 
braid,  surmounted  by  a  weather-carved 
humorous  face,  suddenly  shone  out 
from  a  curtained  doorway.  Claudia 
smiled  at  him.  The  humorous  mouth 
twitched  at  the  corners  in  response. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  go  easy,"  I  im- 
plored ;  "  it 's  the  Captain,  I  believe." 

"  I  'm  going  to  thank  him,  then  ;  it 's 
only  polite,"  said  Claudia,  and  ran  to- 
wards the  sun-blaze.  "  We  're  most 
frightfully  obliged  to  you  for  letting  us 
come  aboard  your  splendid  ship;  it'b 
been  too  utterly  gorgeous  for  words.  I 
don't  know  when  I  've  enjoyed  myself 
more." 


i  a. 

NELSONISING  THE  NAVY. 

HOW  TO  BEAD   A   SIGNAL   FROM   AX   ADMIRAL   (D D   FOOL  TYPE). 

[Suggested  frontispiece  for  the  next  edition  of  Lord  FISHER'S  epoch-making  volume.] 


patted  his  tie,  shot  his  cuffs  and  stepped 
towards  us.  His  number  was  up. 

"  If  you  would  care  to  see  over  the 
ship  I  shall  bo  only  too  happy  to  show 
you  round — ahem  !  " 

Claudia  beamed.  That  would  simply 
be  too  frightfully  thrilling.  To  explore 
a  Dreadnought  was  the  one  thing  she 
had  been  dying  to  do  all  her  life.  Oh 
joy  !  Oh  bliss ! 

We  processed  forward,  Claudia  skip- 
ping gaily  along  in  front  prattling  to  the 
guide,  followed  by  myself  bearing  her 
parcels,  bag,  rain-coat  and  Ting-a-ling 
the  Peke ;  Uncle  John  bringing  up 
the  rear,  short-sightedly  tripping  over 
things  and  stopping  to  apologise  to 
them.  We  went  everywhere  and  saw 
everything.  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea 
where  we  went  or  what  we  saw,  because 
our  guide  was  too  busy  to  explain. 

Going,  he  was  doing  his  darndest 
to  persuade  Claudia  into  dining  and 
jazzing  with  him  in  Town  someday; 
coming  back  his  feelings  had  progressed 
somewhat,  and  he  was  imploring  her  to 
marry  him  on  his  next  leave.  By  the 


She  let  loose  the 
full  glowing  radiance 
of  her  smile.  "Thank 
you  most  frightfully." 

His  number  was  up. 

"  Delighted,  I  'in 
sure,"  he  laughed; 
"  but  I  shall  be  even 
more  so  if  you  '11  come 
and  have  tea  with 
me  ?  " 

Claudia  flashed  a 
"come  along"  signal 
over  her  shoulder  at 
her  Uncle  John  and 
myself  and  pranced 
inside  the  big  stern 
cabin. 

"  It  is  the  Captain?" 
I  gasped. 
"The  bloke  calls  himself  an  Admiral 
as  a  matter  of  fact,"  grumbled  the  Sub, 
staring  mournfully  after  Claudia.   "  Go 
plum -cake,   I 
PATLANHEH. 


ahead,    he  '11   give   you 
daresay." 


You  pays  your  Money  and  you  takes 
your  choice. 

" Powder  freely  from  time  to  time.  Never 
go  out  without  your  powder-puff.  It  is  as 
necessary  as  a  handkerchief." — Daily  1'aper. 

"No  POWDER  NECESSARY. — Yes,  powder  lias 

ruined  more  complexions  than  it  has  aided, 

and  while  you  use  it  you  can  hope  for  nothing 

better  than  an  imitation  of  a  real  complexion." 

Same  paper,  same  day. 


"ALL  ENGLISH  KILLED  ON  THE  PREMISES, 
Under  the  most  Hygienic  Principles  and  Cooled 
in  the  latest  Cooling  Chamber." 

Add.  in  Provincial  Paper. 

Still,  we  think  the  police  should  look 
into  the  matter. 


"At Petty  Sessions,  Francis  was 

fined  25s.  for  allowing  his  dog  to  be  unmuzzled 
and  for  being  at  large  without  a  collar." 

Local  Paper. 

Dog-owners  cannot  be  too  careful  about 
their  toilet. 
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Cottager.  "I've  TOLD  YOU  TWICE  TO  COMS  IN,  LIZZIE.     IP  YOU  GET  RON  oven  IT  WON'T  BE  MY  FAULT." 
Owner  of  Car  (from  underneath).  "On  MINE." 


THE    PROPHETEERS. 


(With  apologies  to  the 

in  some  high  mansion,  I  suppose, 
The  weather-men  confront  the  stars, 

Giving  "  the  glass  "  tremendous  blows 
And  drinking  deep  at  isobars  ; 

And,  though  I  love  the  language  of  their  art 

And  all  those  little  arrows  on  the  chart, 
There  is  a  thing  that  jars. 

Is  it  the  case  that  human  brain 

Can  trace  the  heavenly  secrets  so, 
The  cyclones  rushing  round  in  Spain 

Or  bearing  down  on  Fimlico, 
And  if  we  '11  want  our  flannels  or  our  furs, 
By  simply  studying  barometers — 
Can  we  believe  it  ?     No. 

But  I  know  ladies  by  the  score 

Whose  hair,  like  seaweed,  scents  the  storm  ; 
Long,  long  before  it  starts  to  pour 

Their  locks  assume  a  baneful  form  ; 
All,  who  has  not  with  Muriel  rejoiced 
One  morning  when  her  hair  was  much  less  moist, 
Meaning  it  must  be  warm  ? 

And  I  believe,  with  brush  and  comb, 

Some  damsel  in  an  inner  shrine 
Sits  always  at  the  prophet's  home 

While  sages  all  around  recline, 
Or  wait  with  reverence  on  the  outer  mat 
Until  in  ecstasy  she  pins  a  plait 

And  shrieks,  "  It  will  bo  fine." 


Meteorological  Office.) 

Then  haste  they  to  the  great  high-priest 
And  scribble  down  the  mystic  rune, 

"  An  anti-cyclone,  moving  East, 
Will  stabilise  conditions  soon  ; 

An  inch  of  sunshine  lias  occurred  in  Hants;  " 

Whereat  the  whole  world  puts  on  thinner  pants 
And  practises  the  swoon. 

But  when  they  hear  the  Sibyl  chant, 
"  All  colourless,  and  feels  like  clay, 

All  straight  and  horrible — I  can't 
Do  nothing  with  my  hair  to-day  !  " 

Then  write  they  down,  "A  deep  depression  runs 

South-west  from  Iceland — secondary  ones 
Are  busy  in  the  Bay." 

Think  of  the  powers  of  that  young  girl, 
And  bow  much  destiny  must  hinge 

On  whether  she  can  get  a  curl 

To  come  in  her  confounded  fringe ! 

Ah,  what,  I  wonder,  would  the  nation  do 

Suppose  one  day  she  took  a  wet  shampoo 
Or  went  and  had  a  singe  ! 

And  if  at  times  the  forecasts  sing 

Of  heat  and  sun  and  anticycs 
And  we,  in  fact,  get  no  such  thing, 

Hut  rain  enough  to  bust  the  dykes, 
Well,  even  oracles  are  much  like  men, 
And  I  suppose  tiiat  that 's  what  happens  when 
The  Sibyl  simply  strikes.  A.  P.  II. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

A  CERTAIN  amount  of  premature 
speculation  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  lias  been  indulged  in  by 
irresponsible  publicists.  Mr.  Punch  is 
in  a  position  to  assert  authoritatively 
that  the  question  has  for  some  time  past 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Ministry 
of  Thrift,  and  that  four  schemes  at  pre- 
sent hold  the  field. 

The  first  is  that  which  is  promoted 
by  the  Vegetarian  Vigilance  Society. 
As  no  fewer  than  seventeen  experts 
claim  the  credit  of  having  originated 
this  plan,  it  is  wiser  not  to  mention  any 
names.  It  is  enough  to  state  that 
the  proposal  is  to  convert  the  Crystal 
Palace  into  a  gigantic  forcing-house  for 
the  cultivation  of  tomatoes.  The  value 
of  this  product  need  not  be  insisted  on. 
Whether  estimated  in  calories  or  kilo- 
watts, statically  or  dynamically,  the 
tomato  stands  on  the  same  level  with 
the  potato  and  the  parsnip.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  building  for  its  new  pur- 
pose is  calculated  to  cost  not  more  than 
twenty  millions  sterling,  apart  from 
the  wages  of  the  gardeners,  who  would 
number  about  live  thousand,  and  of  the 
staff  of  experimentalists  employed  in 
research  work  into  the  by-products  of 
the  tomato,  which  is  believed  to  contain 
radium  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as 
other  elements  of  a  sumptuous  and 
saponaceous  quality. 

The  second  scheme,  which  is  power- 
fully backed  by  Service  men,  is  tor  the 
conversion  of  the  greatest  of  glass- 
houses into  a  palace  for  the  permanent 
residence  of  a  national  hero.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  a  considerable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  the  choice  of 
the  hero,  the  Senior  Service  inclining 
to  favour  Lord  FISHER,  and  the  Junior, 
Lord  FKENCH.  A  strong  and  increasing 
group,  however,  including  representa- 
tive men  of  both  Services,  aims  at  a 
compromise  by  which  both  of  these 
eminent  commanders  should  be  accom- 
modated under  the  same  roof. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  scheme  for  con 
verting  PAXTON'S  masterpiece  into   a 
Country  Club  and  Rendezvous  for  all 
the  members  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.      An   annual   subscription   of 
five  guineas  should  ensure  an  income  of 
five  million  pounds.     The  only  seriou 
objection  to   this  scheme  is  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  would  require  consider 
able  enlargement  to  accommodate  all 
the  members  of  the  Order,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty within  the  compass  of  the  grounds 
available. 

The  fourth  and  last  scheme  is  of  a 
more  modest  character,  but  it  has  the 
support  of  a  powerful  and  enlightenec 
section  of  the  Press.  It  is  to  make  the 


Crystal  Palace  a  great  laboratory  of 
Spiritualistic  Research,  under  the  triple 
direction  of  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  Sir 
AKTHUB  CONAN  DOYLE  and  Mr.  ALGER- 
NON BLACKWOOU.  The  Archbishop  of 
CANTERBURY,  without  definitely  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  project,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  expressed  the  opinion 
;hat  in  the  circumstances  it  was  de- 
serving of  careful  consideration. 


MIGRACIOUS. 

THE  non-migrating  birds,  you  know, 
They  fret  about  the  swallows  so. 
"  Why  ever  need  they  go  so  far? 
Why  aren't  they  happy  where  they  are  ? 
Suppose  these  terrible  migrations — 
This  wintering  with  other  nations — 
This  gadding  over  land  and  sea 
Should  lower  their  vitality? 
And  then  suppose  they  miss  their  way, 
And    don't   they   think   they'd    better 

stay  ?  " 

This  flatters  but  does  not  convince 
The  gallant-hearted  swallows,  since 
It  seems  with  them  an  idie  fixe 
To  fly  and  fly  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
But  still  they  think  it  very  kind          . 
That  all  the  other  birds  should  mind. 
The  swallows  tell  them  not  to  fuss  ; 
They  say,  "  You  leave  it  all  to  us. 
We've  done  this  thing  a  time  or  two 
And,  love  you,  we  shall  see  it  through." 
But  no,  the  kindly  little  birds 
Are  not  to  be  put  off  with  words. 
They  ponder  as  they  lie  awake 
What  tilings  the  swallows  ought  to  take. 
And,  when  one  day  they  heard  them 

cry, 

You  mustn't  trouble,  by-the-by, 
To  cut  us  sandwiches,  because 
We  cannot  bold  them  in  our  claws ; 
We  want  to  travel  very  light ;  " 
The  little  birds  were  plunged  in  night. 
For-  they  had  planned  delicious  things, 
Tomatoes  cut  in  little  rings, 
With  cress  and  egg  and  caviare, 
Because  the  swallows  flew  so  far. 
And  now  to  let  them  wander  wide 
With  only  what  they'd  got  inside! 
From  dusk  to  dawn  they  thought  and 

thought, 
And   with   the   dawn   they  up  'd   and 

wrought. 

On  every  telegraphic  post, 
Both  inland  and  along  the  coast, 
They  balanced  upon  little  pegs 
Row  after  row  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
All  ready  shelled — in  sun  and  rain 
They  gleam  like  cups  of  porcelain 
(You  must  have  often  seen  them  there 
And   doubtless   wondered    what   they 

were). 

The  other  birds  arranged  these  rows 
To  tempt  each  swallow,  as  he  goes, 
To  take  a  bite,  a  tiny  sup, 
To  keep  his  little  courage  up. 
And  then  they  telegraphed  to  know 


[f  they  might  trust  in  CLEMENCKAU 
To  organise  and  to  finance 
A  sister  scheme  for  use  in  France, 
And  got  the  Spaniards  to  prepare 
Food  at  their  castles  in  the  air. 
The  trouble  was  that  no  one  knew 
Exactly  where  the  swallows  flew ; 
For  swallows  do  not  raise  the  topic 
Of    where    they   sojourn  —  just   some 

tropic. 

They  never  would  confess  it  quite 
Even  to  dear  old  GILBERT  WHITE. 

3o  much  for  inland  strategy ; 
What  of  the  salt  estranging  sea  ? 

They  went  to  BEATTY.     Such  a  man 
Might  hit  upon  a  helpful  plan. 
He  begged  them  not  to  give  up  hope; 
An  omelette  on  the  periscope, 
He  thought,  would  be  the  very  thing 
To  catch  the  swallows  on  the  wing. 
'  My  submarines  shall  form  a  chain 
From  Dover  to  the  tropic  main, 
And  poke  up  light  repasts,  with  fruit, 
At  intervals  along  the  route." 
"  BEATTY  for  ever !  "  cried  the  birda 
In  gratitude  too  deep  for  words. 
They  feel  that  they  can  sit  at  ease, 
Since  every  swallow,  should  he  please, 
May  tell  himself  as  on  he  wends, 
"I  am  remembered  by  my  friends." 


Our  Helpful  Contemporaries. 

:l '  The  Father  of  Four '  is  right — corporal 
punishment  given  at  any  ago  with  severity 
frequently  leaves  bitter  memories  behind." 

Daily  Paper. 

How  to  Dispose  of  Your  Parents. 

"Long  leave  will  bo  granted  to  Parents  or 
Guardians  (or  their  nominees)  of  all  boys  who 
apply  for  it  from  after  .  .  ." — Notice  issued  ly 
Head  Master  of  u-ell-known  Public  School. 


Our  Affable  Aristocracy. 

"  The  audience  included  the  Duchess  of  — 

and  Lady ,  who  motored  from ,  and 

embraced  a  large  number  of  lovers  of  music  in 
the  city  and  district." — Local  Paper. 


"BEDROOM  Suits,  oak  and  satin  walnut." 
Cape  A  njtis. 

Personally  we  prefer  flannel. 


"The  Beecham  Opera  Company  .  .  .  will 
be  at  Covent  Garden  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  Among  the  works  to  be  added  to  the 
repertoire  .  .  .  are  '  Parsifal  and  Dfliiss,' 
'  Village,'  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  ami  several 
other  operas  are  mentioned  as  likely." 

Daily  Paper. 

Including,  we  trust,  "Daplmis  and 
Debussy,"  "  Strauss  and  Salome,"  and 
"Lucia  di  Leoncavallo." 

"  Theold-time  supper  of  Johnsonian  fare  .  .  . 
will  bo  held  at  the  Three  Crowns  Inn,  where 
Boswell  says  he  found  Johnson  '  monarc1  hiding 
with  no  fewer  than  Three  Crows  over  hi 
brow.'  " — Daily  Paper. 
JOHNSON  was  lucky.     At  his  age  most 
of  us  have  to  be  content  with  their  feet 
in  our  eyes. 
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WHY    NOT    LIVE    IN    THE    COUNTRY? 
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MB.  SMITH  LIVKD  CLOSE  10  TOWN  HE  FOUND  THAI  THE  VEBY  GENTLEST  OF  TBOTS  ESABLKD  HIM  TO  CATCH  THE  8.40- 


BUT  NOW   THAT  HE    IS   LIVING    IN  THE   COUNTRY 


UK   HAS  TO   DO  THIS- 


IP  HE   WANTS   TO   MAKE   SUBE 


01?  CATCHING   THE  7,80. 
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Lady  (who  )uis  purchased  a  ready-made  dress  at  tlte  local  draper's).  "TiitESOME  THIS  DBKSS  is.     THE  FASTEXKIIS  COME  UNDONE  AS 

QUICK  AS   YOU   DO  THEM  UP." 

Cook  (acting  lady's-maid).  "YES, 'M,  THEY  DO.    THAT'S  WHT  I  WOULDN'T  HAVE  IT  MYSELF  WIIHX  I  TI:IED  IT  ON  AT  THE  SHOP 

THE   OTHEU   DAY." 


IN    A    GOOD    CAUSE. 

THE  PLIGHT  OP  BART'S. 

SHALL  the  oldest  London  hospital  be  cramped  in  its 
merciful  activities  ? — that  is  the  question  of  the  hour.  For 
want  of  an  additional  flick  to  public  generosity  (on  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  all  hospitals  depend)  shall  the  increased 
cost  of  life  and  the  decreased  value  of  money  be  allowed 
to  curtail  the  great  and  noble  work  for  which  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's— or  Bart's — has  been  famous  for  centuries  ?  Already 
the  Convalescent  Home  at  Swanley,  which  was  opened  so 
confidently  in  1885,  and  has  been  dealing  with  patients  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year  ever  since,  has  had  to  be  closed. 
Shall  any  further  curtailments  be  permitted? 

Surely  not.     That  is  Mr.  Punch's  hope  and  belief. 

It  is  true  that  spare  cash  may  not  be  too  plentiful  just 
now,  and  yet  there  must  be  no  very  serious  lack  of  it  in 
London,  or  there  could  not  be  the  theatrical  boom  of  which 
we  have  been  hearing ;  there  could  not  be  such  vivacity  as 
the  streets  disclose.  But  even  if  it  were  rarer  a  small  sum 
can  be  spared  by  most  of  us,  and  there  is  no  bfetter  way  of 
laying  it  out  than  in  ensuring  the  continuance  at  full  power 
of  this  famous  institution  ;  at,  indeed,  fuller  power;  for  the 
hour  has  struck  for  certain  re-buildings  and  enlargements, 
all  in  the  interests  of  efficiency. 

We  owe  it  to  old  EAHERE,  the  monk  who  founded  both 
the  priory  and  the  hospital  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
HENRY  1. ;  it  would  be  treachery,  after  so  many  years,  to 
let  his  humane  purpose  lack  support.  When  the  doom  of 
the  monasteries  was  decreed  by  HENRY  VIII.,  the  hospital 


was  separated  and  secularised  and  in  1517  granted  a  royal 
charter  by  that  monarch,  whose  effigy  still  stands  over  the 
chief  doorway  facing  Smithfield,  providing  for  "the  con- 
tinual relief  and  help  of  an  hundred  sore  and  diseased," 
because  of  "  great  pity  for  the  poor,  aged,  sick  and  impotent 
people."  That  this  "great  pity  "  of  1547  is  not  in  191!)  :ui 
extinct  emotion  we  now  have  opportunity  to  show. 

There  is  only  too  much  need  for  it,  for  this  hospital,  like 
so  many  others,  has  suffered  by  its  very  success.  The 
more  it  helps,  the  more  funds  are  needed  ;  and  while  the 
"  hundred  sore  and  diseased"  of  1547  have  been  multiplied 
out  of  all  knowledge,  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  have 
gone  down.  To  come  to  actual  figures,  the  "hundred  sore 
and  diseased "  of  1547  had  grown  by  1918  to  sixty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ten.  In  1914,  before  the 
War  had  begun  to  send  up  the  price  of  everything,  the 
hospital  was  costing  £90,936  5s.  Id.  a  year,  including  the 
£3,500  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Convalescent 
Home  at  Swanley.  The  present  rate  of  expenditure  is 
£122,308  9s.  Id.,  and  the  Convalescent  Home  has  gone. 
It  is  to  make  good  a  heavy  deficiency,  to  re-open  the  Home, 
to  build  new  accommodation  for  the  nurses,  and  to  ensure 
solvency,  at  any  rate  for  the  immediate  future,  that  the 
appeal  to  the  public  is  now  being  made — the  first  time  that 
Saint  Bartholomew  has  gone  out  hat-in-hand  for  a  hundred- 
and-fifty  years. 

Mr.  Punch  is  anxious  to  raise  as  large  a  fund_as  possible 
in  aid  of  this  great  work,  and  earnestly  begs  his  generous 
readers  to  address  donations  to  The  Secretary  of  Punch, 
10,  Bouverie  Street,  Whitefriars,  E.C.4. 


PUNCH,  OH  THE   LONDON   CHARIVARI.— OCTOUKU  22,  1919. 


IN   AID   OF    'BART'S. 


MJI.  PUNCH.  "YOU'RE    NOT    USED    TO   BEGGING,   MY    DEAR,   AND    I    AM.      MAY   I    HAVE 
A    BOX    LIKE    THAT,    AND    HELP?" 

[It  is  our!  luiudred-and-fifty  years  since  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  whose  urgent  needs   are   set  out  on  the  opposite  page, 
has  appealed  to  the  public  for  general  purposes.] 
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Provincial  Mayor.  "HONOBAIUU.M  !     WOT'S  THE  USE  o'  THAT  TO  'in?    'E  CAX'T  PLAY  IT.    LET'S  GIVE  'IM  FIVK  POINUS." 


WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN 
(APPARENTLY)  WANTS. 
THI-:  following  is  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  elusive  style  of  those  little 
"  Home  Talks  about  Hubby  and  How 
to  Please  Him  "  ("  Hubby,"  it  should 
be  explained  to  the  readers  of  Punch,  is 
an  endearing  diminutive  for  Husband) 
which  are  a  feature  of  every  Woman's 
Page  in  every  popular  paper.  The 
thing  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks,  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  is  conscious 
that  full  justice  may  not  have  been 
done  to  the  light-hearted  spirit  of  un- 
conscious banality  which  characterises 
these  causcrics : — 

POT-LUCK. 
When  Hubby  brings  Home  a  Friend. 

"  How  is  it  that  your  marriage  is  so 
happy  ? "  friends  often  ask  me  in  a 
puzzled  way. 

Let  me  give  you  the  secret  oE  this 
unusual  condition.  I  always  allow 
John  perfect  freedom  to  ask  a  friend 
in  to  a  meal  whenever  lie  likes.  Incon- 
venient? Not  if  you  follow  my  plan. 
For  example,  John  rang  up  the  other 
evening  to  say  he  would  be  home  to 


dinner  in  half-an-bour  and  was  bring- 
ing a  man  with  him  to  take  "pot-luck." 
There  was  nothing  in  the  house  but 
some  scrag-end  of  cold  mutton  and  a 
herring ;  but  I  did  not  tell  John  this, 
as  many  wives  might  have  done. 

"  Bring  him  along,  dear,"  I  said 
bravely  ;  "  I  '11  manage  somehow." 
Then  I  hurried  to  the  store-room  and 
took  down  a  tin  of  sardines,  feeling  the 
occasion  justified  this  little  extrava- 
gance of  /tors  d'ceiivrcs.  For  soup  I 
tossed  a  quart  of  water  into  a  saucepan, 
into  which  I  flung  all  the  little  "  leav- 
ings" and  odds  and  ends  which  will 
collect  in  every  larder.  After  bringing 
this  gently  to  the  boil  I  removed  the 
foam  and  added  a  dash  of  disinfectant 
powder  to  give  it  a  subtle  indescribable 
flavour.  I  also  added  a  soupcon  of  car- 
bolic tooth-powder  to  produce  an  effect 
of  lobster  bisque. 

I  now  took  the  herring,  which  I 
boned,  folded,  damped,  pressed  and 
ran  lightly  through  the  mangle,  finally 
shaping  it  into  dainty  rissoles.  I  gave 
them  a  rich  brown  appearance  by 
sprinkling  lavishly  with  the  disin- 
fectant powder  (of  which  I  still  had 
half  a  tin),  and  served  them  up  with  a 


sauce  of  ordinary  boot-cream  which  is 
to  be  found  in  any  house  and  is  so 
useful  in  an  emergency. 

I  next  put  the  scrag-end  of  mutton 
through  the  mincer — it  came  out  Pdte 
d'Ayneau  de  Galles ;  at  least  that  is 
how  it  appeared  in  the  menu.  Oh, 
yes,  I  had  a  menu,  for  that  gives  such 
ton  to  your  pot-luck  dinner.  It  ran 
as  follows : — 

Hors  d'cGUvres  varies. 

Bisque  d'Homard. 

Harcng  brouille.     Bechamel  Chaussiues. 

PA  to  d'Agncau  de  Galles.    Sauce  Menthe. 

( iateau  de  riz  dosinfectc. 

It  wasn't  really  a  literal  description 
of  the  scrag-end  of  mutton  dish,  but 
it  read  well,  and  the  friend  didn't  know 
enough  French  to  thrash  the  matter 
out.  He  left  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  what  he  termed  a  most  ap- 
petising repast. 

And  John  was  so  pleased  at  my 
resource  and  economy  that  he  has 
promised  to  buy  me  the  set  of  skunk 
for  which  I  've  languished  for  ages. 
So  you  see,  although  it  often  means  a 
little  extra  trouble  and  ingenuity,  it 
really  pays  to  humour  a  man,  doesn't 
it?  MUL.ISANDH. 
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IN  A  DASHING  HOCKEY  CHARGE  EX-SERGEANT  THBUSTEB  SUDDENLY  GETS  THAT  "OVER-THE-TOP"  FEELING. 


LOSSEERING. 
BY  LOVELL  BLAZER.  . 
THE  newspapers  of  late  have  been 
full  of  the  working  of  the  Profiteering 
Act.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
the  principle  involved — the  protection 
of  the  consumer  against  the  illicit  ra- 
pacity of  the  manufacturer  or  retailer. 
But  the  prosecution  of  profiteers  en- 
tirely fails  to  remedy  another  cruel 
abuse  which  has  grown  out  of  the  op- 
portunities of  the  War — I  mean  the 
penalising  of  the  brain-worker,  who, 
instead  of  being  remunerated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  living,  has  often 
earned  less  than  in  pre-war  times,  and 
at  best  has  received  a  ludicrously  in- 
adequate bonus.  Against  the  crimes  of 
profiteers  must  be  set  the  sufferings  of 
those  whom — in  default  of  a  better  term 
— we  may  call  the  Losseers.  And  it 
is  not  a  case  of  a  few  victims,  to  whom 
the  maxim  De  minimis  non  curat  lex 
might  apply.  The  name  of  the  Losseers 
is  legion.  In  this  distressful  cate- 
gory must  be  included  the  entire  class 
of  novelists,  male  and  female.  With 
very  few  exceptions  they  kept  their 
fountain-pens  at  full  blast  throughout 
the  War.  The  price  of  paper  was 
trebled,  and  that  of  ink  was  so  pro- 


hibitive that  some  of  them  at  ths  time  of 
the.  Armistice  were  seriously  contem- 
plating the  terrible  alternative  of  writing 
with  their  blood.  (It  is  impossible  to 
discuss  the  subject  without  constant  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  italics.)  But  with  a 
self-sacrificing  generosity  thatcannot  be 
too  highly  commended  they  instructed 
their  pub!  ishers,  instead  of  asking  twelve 
shillings  a  copy,  as  they  were  logically 
entitled  to  do,  to  be  content  at  the  out- 
side with  seven  shillings,  a  sum  which, 
as  anyone  with  a  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  war  economics  will  readily 
admit,  extinguished  completely  any  pos- 
sible margin  of  profit.  In  other  words 
our  novelists  were  working  gratuitously 
throughout  the  War.  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  terribly  severe  handicap  under 
which  they  were  labouring  by  reason  of 
the  unfair  competition  of  Truth  with 
Fiction.  This  remark  applies  not  only 
to  novelists  but  to  all  purveyors  of 
sensation. 

Many  tragic  examples  might  be  cited 
of  those  who  found  their  occupation 
gone.  Several  actresses  with  the  most 
superb  dental  equipment  were  absolutely 
disregarded  by  the  illustrated  press. 
The  claims  based  on  the  intellectual  and 
moral  damage  sustained  by  thousands 
of  innocent  people  owing  to  the  superior 


attractions  of  the  War  clamour  for  a 
Government  Commission.  It  is  invidi- 
ous to  particularise,  but  an  exception 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  BERNARD 
SHAW,  who  for  more  than  four  years  was 
relegated  to  the  unnatural  obscurity  of 
the  ordinary  individual,  tempered  by  a 
brief  joy-ride  at  the  Front,  where  his 
opportunities  of  self-expression  were 
marred  by  the  humiliating  limitations 
which  the  wearing  of  khaki  imposed  on 
him. 

There  is  also  the  ineffably  piteous 
case  of  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  who, 
never  having  received  so  much  as  a 
"Thank  you"  since  the  death  of  KING 
EDWARD,  has  been  driven  to  journalism 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  much  as 
SIMS  REEVES,  at  the  same  age,  was  re- 
duced to  appearing  at  the  Halls.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  prima  donna 
whose  periodical  losses  of  her  jewel- 
case  were  passed  over  unnoticed,  or 
the  pianist  whose  capillary  attractions 
ceased  to  enrapture  his  audience. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  an 
overwhelming  case  can  be  made  out  for 
the  bestowal  of  liberal  compensation  on 
those  who  were  cruelly  penalised  by  the 
very  conditions  which  furnished  other 
sections  of  the  community  with  an 
occasion  for  illicit  gain. 
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Goat  Enthusiast  (to friend  who  is  girinj  a  hcl[rin<i  haiul).  "TETHER  IT  HERE  WHEN  YOU  'VE  FINISHED  WHAT  YOU  'BE  DOING." 


THE    EVENING    RITUAL. 

(/>//  an  Amateur  of  Warmth.) 
Now  is  the  time  of  tlio  memorial  feast! 

Ye  maidens  all,  put  on  your  thickest  things, 
The  furs  provided  by  some  faery  beast, 

And  do  the  buttons  up  and  tie  the  strings. 
Put  on  your  jerseys  and  your  mitts,  ye  boys, 
Ye  elder  lads  your  Anglo-Saxon  warms, 

And  let  the  bell  give  forth  a  solemn  toll 
And  make  a  circle  of  the  hardest  forms 
About  the  fender  (if  I  have  that  noise, 
Alfred,  I  shall  deprive  you  of  your  toys). 

Are  we  all  ready  ?     Jane,  bring  in  the  coal. 

Not  the  big  lump,  my  girl,  the  medium  bit, 

And  crown  it  with  some  beech-leaves  from  the  lane, 
And  pour  a  spot  of  brandy  over  it, 

If  we  have  any  brandy;  have  we,  Jane? 
Let  it  bo  borne  upon  a  pewter  dish 

And  lay  it  very  reverently  and  slow 

On  to  the  piece  of  wood,  with  hands  devout, 

And  light  it  till  there  comes  a  fitful  glow. 
Xow  every  one  of  you  may  have  a,  wish, 
1'ut  do  not  breathe  too  loud,  and  do  not  swish 
Your  petticoats,  ye  girls ;  it  might  go  out. 

Vnd  if  you  ask  me  what  tin's  rite  is  for 

And  why  we  sit  with  hands  and  feet  like  ico, 
I  say  the  memory  of  the  days  of  yore 
Demands  :i  ceremonial  sacrifice; 


There  was  a  time — you  '11  read  it  in  your  books, 
You  younger  children — when  a  furnace  shone 
In  every  English  grate  and  no  one  groused, 
Before  the  lean  and  dreadful  years  came  on  ; 
Gay  laughter  echoed  from  the  ingle-nooks 
And  every  face  reflected,  pleased  as  cook's, 
The  glory  of  illimitable  froust. 

Then  politicians  used  to  toast  their  toes 

And  artists  got  their  fame  by  brooding  long 
Over  a  dream  of  arnber  and  of  rose, 

And  port  was  drunk  and  there  was  wassail  song ; 
And  that  is  why,  although  it  gives  no  heat, 

We  sit  to-night  before  this  tiny  dame 
(See  to  it,  Mabel,  or  the  spark  expires, 

So  damp  it  is,  so  delicate  and  tame), 
Lest  we  forget  how,  crimson  as  the  beet, 
Our  great  forefathers  used  to  grill  their  feet 

In  England,  in  the  days  when  there  were  fires. 

__ -_—_—_______.  EVOE. 

The  Bussy  Bee. 

"Quite  recently,  iu  a  week's  travelling  in  Sussex  I  did  not  see  one 
liivc.  Near  London,  however,  I  saw  three  colonies  going  strong 
from  the  bus-top  on  a  S.W.  outer  suburban  bus  route." — Daily  News. 

It  is  supposed  that  they  were  descending  to  investigate 
the  vehicle's  bonnet. 


"  Mr. declared  that  there  was  no  sign  of  that  '  comradeship  of 

all  classes  '  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  referred.     There  was  no 
sign  of  the  country  being  fit  for  horses  to  live  in." — Scotch  Paper. 

A  few  asses,  however,  seem  to  find  it  congenial. 
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THE    SOCIAL    REFORMER. 

I  AM  not  the  Social  Eoformer.  I  am 
that  which  is  to  be  reformed.  First, 
I  had  to  bo  deprived  of  my  money. 
This  was  found  easy,  for  I  have  been 
more  virtuous  than  the  average  of  my 
fellows  and  have  always  been  good 
enough  not  to  earn  much.  The  last 
remnant  of  my  cash  had  been  removed 
that  very  morning  by  the  tax-collector. 
I  write  from  abroad  ;  perhaps  you  have 
not  these  things  in  England. 

This  process  being  finished,  my  refor- 
mation is  to  be  completed  first  by  de- 
priving me  of  heat,  next  of  ~ 
food,  next  of  movement,  next 
of  everything  necessary  to  life, 
and  next  of  everything  else. 
The  oppressed  are  then  to  rise 
and  there  is  to  bo  slaughter. 
I  am  not  the  oppressed ;  I  am 
to  be  the  slaughtered.  When 
my  body  has  been  torn  about 
a  bit  and  my  head  has  been 
fixed  up  on  a  high  place  in  a 
central  quarter  where  it  may 
be  relied  upon  duly  to  adver- 
tise the  movement,  and  when 
my  blood  has  been  utilised  for 
writing  the  great  triumphal 
poster  of  La  Revolution,  then, 
if  I  read  the  leaders  of  that 
same  Let  Revolution  correctly, 
my  reformation  will  be  com- 
plete. La  Revolution  refers  to 
me  as  a  parasite ;  nay,  worse, 
as  a  bourgeois.  It  also  ad- 
dresses me  daily  as  its  dear 
reader,  whom  it  may  count 
upon,  when  the  day  comes  as 
come  it  must,  to  assist  in  the 
mauling  of  parasites  and  bour- 
geois. From  time  to  time  it 
announces  the  "zero"  mo- 
ment when  we  must  all  go 
over  the  top  and  engage  in 
the  great  class  war.  I  am  a 
worker  and  I  must  fight  for  the 
rights  of  Labour.  I  am  a  parasite  and 
I  'm  for  it.  Always  anxious  to  do  my 
duty,  I  have  written  to  the  Editor  to 
ask  which  side  I  'm  really  en.  The 
answer  came  that,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, the  war  was  postponed,  that 
my  question  could  not  be  answered, 
pending  the  return  of  the  Editor  from 
his  holiday  in  the  mountains ;  that 
meanwhile  my  half-yearly  subscription 
was  overdue,  and  that  in  further  default 
I  should  be  subjected  to  the  processes 
of  the  law.  Quern  dcus  Tult  perdcre, 
pritis  dementat. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  tram  from  my 
village  to  the  town ,  provided  by  a  callous 
Government  to  prevent  the  honest  work- 
ing man  using  his  legs.  It  is  driven 
by  a  man  between  whom  and  me  (La 
Btvolution  tells  us)  there  is  implacable 


hate.  He  pulls  up  every  morning  at 
my  door,  and  every  morning  his  para- 
site rides  into  town  with  him  on  his 
platform.  This,  of  course,  only  pending 
the  striking  of  the  hour  of  "zero." 
There  is  generally  a  third  of  us :  a 
sacred  railwayman  going  to  his  work. 
Between  him  and  me  there  is  (La  Revo- 
lution tells  us)  a  bloody  feud.  I  ought 
to  do  his  work  and  he  ought  to  have 
my  house.  He  says  he  doesn't  like 
my  house  because  it  looks  damp.  It  is. 
However,  we  cannot  blame  La  Revolu- 
tion for  that.  La  Revolution  is  going 
to  put  all  that  and  everything  else 


THESE  DEAR  OLD  LADIES,  HAVING  VISIONS  OP  A 
LAND  OVERRUN  WITH  ESCAPING  RODENTS,  HAVE 
HIRED  A  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  FOR  "RAT- WEEK." 


right.     La  Rdvolution  will  have  to  be 
very  rich  and  very  persistent. 

La  Revolution  must  have  got  to  hear 
of  these  flippant  tram -rides  of  ours, 
every  morning,  which,  being  a  grave 
form  of  fraternisation,  were  extremely 
bad  for  the  future  of  society.  The 
Editor  must  hurriedly  have  paid  his 
hotel  bill  (out  of  other  people's  half- 
yearly  subscriptions),  chartered  a  taxi 
to  come  up  the  mountains  and  fetch 
him  home,  and  must  have  told  people 
about  it.  Communications  being  cut 
between  La,  Revolution  and  the  para- 
site, owing  to  the  small  affair  of  out- 
posts between  us,  I  cannot  be  precise. 
Anyhow,  this  morning  there  was  An- 
other on  the  front  platform  with  the 
driver  and  the  railway  man  when  the 
tram  pulled  up  for  mo. 


It  was  the  Social  Eeformer  in  person 
He  wore  a  tram-man's  cap,  witlioul 
which  he  might  possibly  not  have  been 
identified  with  Labour.  However,  per- 
haps his  labour  has  been  hard  laboui 
in  its  time,  so  it  is  not  fair  to  insist  on 
that.  He  wore  civilian  clothes,  to  show 
he  had  the  right  to  belong  to  Society 
just  as  much  as  I  had.  He  wore  no 
collar  or  tie,  thus  demonstrating  his 
independence;  ho  carried  an  umbrella 
thus  demonstrating  his  moral  superi- 
ority to  the  rest  of  us.  He  talked.  He 
never  stopped  talking.  He  never  had 
stopped  talking.  He  said  he  never 
would  stop  talking.  Wo  gath- 
ered that  he  had  plenty  of  time 
to  spare  for  the  purpose,  since 
the  brutal  bourgeoisie  would 
neither  let  him  sleep  nor  eat, 
nor  have  a  happy  hearth  where- 
at to  sit  with  his  family.  I 
fancy  that  the  same  bourgeoisie 
had  taken  his  family  off  him, 
and  made  out  of  its  bodies 
tyres  for  their  lavish  motor 
cars.  I  could  see  that  the  mean 
bourgeoisie  had  stolen  his  razor 
and  his  soap. 

When  I  got  on  the  tram  I 
think  he  had  just  been  dis- 
suaded from  taking  my  house. 
This  shows  that  La  R evolution 
is  right  in  encouraging  the 
theory  of  irremovable  hatred 
between  me  and  the  railway- 
man, who  dissuaded  him.  But 
it  made  the  Social  Eeformer 
suspicious  of  the  railwayman, 
who  knew  so  much  about 
houses,  and  it  tended  to  reduce 
him  to  the  confusion  under 
which  we  all  are  as  to  who  is 
on  which  side,  and  why.  One 
cannot  postpone  a  promising 
war  for  the  purpose  of  worrying 
over  academic  questions  like 
that ;  so,  whoever  of  us  might 
be  which,  he  went  on  with  his 
speech.  Though  I  was  absent  from  the 
first  half-hour  of  it  I  now  know  it  all 
by  heart.  It  was  thus : — 

"The  middle  class  exploits  our  labour. 
It  suppresses  us ;  it  makes  us  work, 
and  it  steals  the  produce  of  our  labour." 
We  thus  learnt  who  had  stolen  his 
collar.  "  If  the  Parliament  does  any- 
thing to  help  us  "  (it  had  just  halved 
the  hours  of  working  and  doubled  the 
rates  of  pay)  "  the  middle  classes  try  to 
undo  it.  It  is  always  like  that.  It  is 
their  mentality.  We  shall  have  no 
justice  while  there  are  any  middle 
classes.  There  must  be  class  warfare 
to  the  finish." 

The  driver  looked  ahead  of  him  and 
clanged  his  bell.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  way,  but  someone  had  to  do  some- 
thing, if  only  by  way  of  applause.  The 
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railwayman,  who  generally  displays  no 
interest  in  the  route,  now  helped  the 
driver  in  looking  ahead.  I  found  my- 
self, no  dotiht  under  tho  stress  of  the 
moment,  also  avoiding  the  Reformer's 
eve  and  assisting  at  the  look-out.  Hut 
I  lie  Keformer  was  not  to  be  done  in  like 
that ;  lie  joined  us  on  the  look-out  and 
MI  again  on  a  new  theme: — 

"  Must  there  not  be  class  warfare  to 
the  finish  '.'  Khali  wo  have  any  justice 
while  there  are  any  middle  classes  ?  Is 
it  not  their  mentality  ?  Is  it  not  always 
like  t  hat '!  Do  you  deny  that  when  the 
Parliament  at  last  does  anything  to 
help  us  the  middle  classes  try  to  undo 
it?  The  middle  classes  make  us  work 
and  steal  tho  produce  of  our  labour. 
Should  the  middle  classes  be  allowed 
to  exploit  us'/  " 

Tho  driver  asked  sulkily  what  the 
middle  classes  were  doing  to  re-arrange 
tho  working  hours  and  tho  pay?  He 
had  not  been  told  about  this.  The 
Reformer  explained  fully  : — • 

"The  middle  class  exploits  our  labour. 
It  suppresses  us.  It  makes  us  work 
and  it  steals  the  produce  of  our  labour. 
If  tl.o  Parliament  does  anything  to  help 
us  the  middle  classes  try  to  undo  it.  It 
is  always  like  that.  It  is  their  men- 
tality. Wo  shall  have  no  justice  while 
there  arc  any  middle  classes.  There 
must  be  class  warfare  to  the  finish." 

The  railway-man  had  now  lost  all 
interest  in  everything,  including  the 
road  ahead.  He  was  leaning  out,  gaz- 
ing to  tho  side  and  thinking  of  other 
things.  For  myself,  I  was  not  as  ex- 
I  cited  as  I  had  been.  But  the  driver 
was  all  attention,  because  it  is  a  driver's 
business  to  attend  to  things,  and  no  man 
Ciui  l)e  asleep  and  awake  at  the  same 
time.  The  Reformer  regarded  himself 
as  justified  in  developing  bis  theme. 

"  And  it  all  goes  to  show,"  said  he, 
"that  there  must  be  class  warfare  to 
the  finish."  The  driver  clanged  his  bell. 

"  We  shall  have  no  justice  whatever 
while  there  is  a  single  middle  class  left. 
Jit  is  their  mentality."  Tho  driver 
clanged  his  bell  twice,  and  unneces- 
sarily. 

"If  the  Parliament  does  anything 
ever  to  help  us  ..."  The  tram  stopped 
'with  a  bump. 

"  The  middle  classes  completely  un- 

|do  it."     The  tram  started  with  a  jerk, 

jwhich  moved  everybody.    But  it  didn't 

|move  the  Reformer.     He  finished  his 

thesis,  and  then  he  gave  us   by  way 

jf  appendix,  and  glossary  a  complete 

explanation  of  the  whole.     This  I  am 

if  raid  I  cannot  tell  you.     You  see,  I 

''laveu't  got  you  on  a  tram  with  me.    I 

•an  only  leave  you  to  guess. 


Toi'.sv'.s    MOTTO    FOB 
'  'Spec's  I  growed." 


THE    TANKS. 


Dcst  man  (seeing  couple  off  on  lioneymcon). 

TO   HELP   PASS   AWAY  THE   TIME." 


HEKH  YOU  AHJ: — JI:ST  A  FEW  MAGAZINES 


ECONOMY   AND  THE   EDITOR. 
To  me  it  seemed  too  good  to  waste, 

The  printed  slip  that  told  the  tale 
Of    "great     regret"    with    which    he 
placed 

My  verses  on  the  homeward  trail ; 
I  turned  it  o'er  without  ado 
And  on  its  bare  hack  wrote  my  Opus  2. 

I  fondly  hoped  that  he  might  say , 

"  Here  is  a  patriotic  bard  ; 
Economy  's  the  game  to-day, 

And  lo !  he  plays  it  good  and  hard ; 
I  must  reward  this  worthy  lad." 
And  then  would  print  the  things,  how- 
ever bad. 


Vain  hope !     My  stuff  came  back  last 
night. 

Yet  is  there  solace  in  the  thought 
That  he  had  read  the  lesson  right 

My  treatment  of  his  leaflet  taught ; 
His  own  frugality  to  show, 
He  'd  scrawled  across  the  verses  "P.T.O." 

From  ,1  reportof  Mr.  ASQUITH'S  speech 
in  honour  of  the  ex-Editor  of  The 
Daily  News :  — 

"I  wish  simply  to  say  this,  th;it  Mr. 
Gardiner's  creed — a  cfced  to  which  I  believe 
both  you  and  I  subscribe — has  for  its  essence 
and  its  core  an  inexplicable  belief  in  fiv  <lom 
(cheers)." — Daily  Paper. 

"  And  freedom  shrieked"  once. more. 
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COVERED    TRACKS. 

THE  Eailway  crisis  was  over,  but  my  domestic  difficulties 
remained  as  acute  as  ever.  My  coal-merchants  were  stil 
forbidden  to  supply  me  with  more  than  a  hundred-weight 
of  anthracite  per  week.  As  I  had  none  in  stock  and  depend 
entirely  for  warmth  and  cooking  on  a  stove  and  kitchen- 
range  which  are  considered  economical  marvels  in  that 
they  consume  only  five  hundredweight  a  week  between 
them,  it  was  obvious  that  the  restricted  allowance  would 
he  exhausted  long  before  the  end  of  the  second  day.  On 
representing  this  to  the  local  Fuel-Controller  I  found  him 
powerless  to  make  any  order,  but  was  recommended  to 
interview  the  Coal  -  Controller  at  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
Hotel,  to  which  I  went  at  once. 

On  arrival  I  was  directed  to  an  office,  where  a  pair  of 
unfledged  flappers  in  yellow  over-alls  informed  me  that  the 
Coal-Controller  was  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  I  hurried  to 
Westminster  accordingly,  reached  the  colossal  portico  of  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  and  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  a  fatherly 
hall-porter,  entrenched  behind  a  long  counter,  requested  me 
to  write  my  name  and  business  on  a  slip  of  paper  ;  why,  I 
don't  know,  unless  as  a  test  of  my  powers  as  a  precis-writer, 
for  he  did  nothing  with  it  when  it  was  finished. 

Following  his  instructions,  I  went  up  two  storeys  to  a 
door  numbered  501.  Here,  on  describing  my  urgent  need 
of  anthracite  to  a  female  clerk,  I  was  referred  to  "  No.  503," 
at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor,  where  another  female  clerk 
assured  me  that  a  certain  Mr.  Budger,  of  whose  precise 
whereabouts  she  had  no  knowledge,  was  the  proper  person 
to  whom  to  apply.  So  I  went  downstairs  again  and  con- 
sulted the  hall-porter,  who  was  as  fatherly  and  helpful  as 
ever  ;  I  had  only  to  go  up  the  steps  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall  and,  if  I  knocked  at  the  glazed  door  he  indicated,  I 
should  see  Mr.  Budger.  I  did  knock  at  that  door,  but  the 
clerk  who  opened  it  was  not  Mr.  Budger's,  nor,  it  appeared, 
had  that  particular  office  any  connection  whatever  with 
coal-mines.  However,  he  directed  me  to  the  room  at  the 
end  of  an  adjoining  passage  which  Mr.  Budger  occupied,  so 
I  was  distinctly  getting  warm.  But  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Budger,  and  even  if  I  had  it  would  not  have  helped  me 
much,  as  he  did  not  happen  to  be  the  Coal-Controller, 
who,  1  was  told,  had  moved  back  that  very  morning  to  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel. 

There  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  his  example. 
After  returning  there  I  was  not  directed  again  to  the  room 
with  the  unfledged  flappers,  but  sent  up  in  the  lift  to  the 
fifth  floor  to  another  numbered  door.  Here,  in  an  oilice 
simply  furnished  with  a  desk  and  table,  another  female 
clerk  asked  me  to  write  my  name  and  business  in  a  book, 
with  which  she  disappeared.  When  she  returned  presently 
without  the  book  and  with  an  invitation  to  follow  her,  I  felt 
that  I  was  very  near  the  Presence.  She  conducted  me  to 
another  room,  which  I  entered  unperceived,  as  the  official, 
who  was  presumably  the  Coal-Controller,  was  engaged 
other  callers.  I  gathered  from  the  conversation 

been 


with 


that,  whatever  their  suit  might  have  been,  it  had 
granted,  which  was  most  encouraging.  But  they  were 
some  time  in  explaining  to  him  exactly  why  they  had 
thought  it  better  to  come  round  and  talk  it  over  personally, 
and  a  longer  time  still  before  they  had  exhausted  their 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  taken  their  leave.  Then  at  last 
1  was  alone  with  the  Controller  and  free  to  impart  my 
troubles  to  him. 

From  the  first  moment  I  had  felt  that  he  was  the  kind  of 
man  I  could  get  on  with.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe  ;  there 
was  a  genial  twinkle  in  his  eye;  he  had  a  comfortable  fire 
—in  short  he  was  a  human  being  who  could  feel  for  the  fire- 
less.  No  one  could  have  listened  more  sympathetically 


and  I  was  convinced  that  my  cause  was  as  good  as  gained. 
And  it  might  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  he  controlled 
something  else  and  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  such 
matters  as  mine. 

This  would  have  been  a  serious  set-back  if  he  had  not 
kindly  offered  to  put  me  in  touch  with  the  proper  authority 
and  conducted  me  himself  down  another  corridor  to  a  door, 
outside  which  he  asked  me  to  wait  a  few  moments.  I 
waited  hopefully,  for  I  knew  he  was  in  there  preparing  the 
way  for  me,  and  I  had  only  to  go  in  and  win.  Alter  a 
while  he  reappeared  and  intimated  that  I  could  now  enter. 
When  I  did  I  was  charmed  by  the  courtesy  with  which 
I  was  received,  though  not  surprised,  for  1  had  already 
discovered  that  the  control  of  coal  resembles  Art  in  its  ten- 
dency to  "  soften  manners  and  not  suffer  them  to  become 
ferocious." 

1  took  a  seat  opposite  the  Chief  Official,  and  once  more 
I  told  my  sorrowful  tale.  By  this  time  I  had  begun  to  get 
a  trifle  tired  of  it  myself,  but  of  course  it  was  new  to  him,  ami 
I  had  an  impression  that  1  was  telling  it  more  poignantly 
than  ever  and  making  a  really  powerful  appeal  to  his  better 
feelings,  so  that  I  was  all  the  less  prepared  for  his  making 
an  appeal  to  mine.  If,  he  pointed  out,  some  persons  were 
allowed  a  whole  ton  of  anthracite  other  persons  would  have 
to  go  without  altogether — which  gave  me  a  guilty  sense 
of  being  a  sort  of  anthracite  hog.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
interview  that  I  remembered  that  practically  it  was  J  who 
was  in  the  position  of  going  without.  Anyhow,  he  made  it 
quite  clear  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  no  exception 
to  the  rules  could  possibly  be  made;  after  which  he  invited 
me  to  come  and  see  him  again,  and  gave  me  his  card,  from 
which  I  discovered  later  that  he  was  not  the  Coal-Controller 
after  all,  but  only  an  Inspector. 

Even  then  I  had  not  lost  all  hope  of  running  the  Coal- 
Controller  to  ground  in  time.  At  least  I  did  not  lose  it  till 
the  next  day,  when  I  read  in  the  paper  that  he  had  re- 
signed his  position.  It  is  painful  to  think  he  was  so  deter- 
mined to  evade  me  as  all  that.  F.  A. 


THE    LURE    OF    THE    LIBRARY. 

[A  certain  reverend  Canon  who,  if  hu  will  pardon  the  omission,  hhull 
lie  nameless,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  modern  uo\<:l  li.;^  ,i 
direct  tendency  towards  making  people  immoral.] 

GENTLE  reader,  beware  an  insidious  snare! 

'Tis  an  eminent  Canon's  conviction 
That  the  risk  to  be  run  is  a  serious  one 

If  you  delve  into  present-day  fiction  ; 
When  you  hear  of  the  case  of  a  deacon's  disgrace 

(Picking  pockets)  it 's  safe  to  conclude  his 
Nefarious  act  was  inspired  by  the  fact 

That  he  pays  a  subscription  to  MUDIE'S. 

All  the  flappers  who  gloat  over  GAUVICE,  you  '11  note, 

Become  the  most  shameless  of  creatures  ; 
Those  who  wallow  in  WELLS  one  quite  easily  tells — 

Greed  and  guile  are  writ  large  on  their  features ; 
And  the  bad-tempered  brute  whose  persistent  pursuit 

Is  to  pound  his  poor  wife  to  a  jelly 
Might  be  much  more  subdued  if  IIP  only  eschewed 

The  confections  of  CAINE  and  COBELLI. 

From  the  telling  of  fibs  to  the  cracking  of  cribs 

One  is  led  by  the  study  of  KIPLINC;  ; 
After  quite  a  brief  spell  of  Miss  ETHEL  M.  DELL 

The  staunchest  Teetote  takes  to  tippling; 
I  myself  by  the  beak  was  admonished  last  week ; 

In  a  moment  of  murderous  frenzy 
I  abruptly  laid  out  three  policemen — no  doubt 

I  was  w  ron  «  to  read  COMPTON  MACKENZIE. 
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,  I  CAN'T  UNDERSTAND  ABOUT  THAT  cow.     \\UE.N  1  TIUKD  TO  MILK  IT  JUST  NOW,  THEUK  WASN'T  ANY  IN  IT." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks,} 
THE  voice  of  Mr.  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN  sounds  out  of  the 
past  with  an  effect  of  old  friendship  singularly  agreeable ; 
the  story  too  with  which  he  breaks  an  over-long  silence  is 
one  that  will  have  for  many  a  topical  appeal.  When  every 
morning  brings  its  Daily  Herald  of  fresh  unrest,  and  when 
the  industrial  outlook  recalls  the  deathless  epigram  of  the 
I ! i'il.  Queen,  addressed  to  Alice,  "The  more  there  is  of  mine, 
the  loss  there  is  of  yours,"  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded 
that  the  picturesque  had  also  their  social  problems,  and  that 
the  ruin  of  England  is  a  catastrophe  periodic  rattier  than 
ultimate.  All  I  mean  by  this  is  that  The  Great  House 
(MriiBAT)  deals  with  the  tumultuous  forties,  when  PEEL 
turned  repealer  and  plunged  the  country  into  the  chaos  of 
the  Corn  Law  elections.  Very  skilfully  does  Mr.  WEYMA.N 
use  this  background  of  political  passion  to  emphasize  the 
dignified,  essentially  aristocratic  development  of  his  plot, 
an  affair  of  disputed  title  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  girl, 
herself  the  niece  of  one  claimant  and  the  betrothed  of  the 
other.  Perhaps  it  may  strike  you  that,  for  circles  so  aloof, 
Mr.  \YJ;YMAN  is  at  times  a  thought  melodramatic  in  his 
machinery — missing  documents,  for  example.  It  was  what 
I  venture  to  call  Lord  Audley's  Secret  that  they  contained, 
bricked  up  in  the  muniment-room  of  his  uninhabitable 
Great  House  ;  a  paper — but  I  will  leave  it  undisturbed.  In 
any  case  its  revelations  will,  I  fancy,  interest  you  less  than 
the  pictures  of  English  country  life  in  a  dramatic  hour, 
drawn  by  a  hand  that  has  lost  nothing  of  its  old  sympathy 


or  cunning. 


It  is  long  since  I  read  a  volume  that  more  continually 
trembles  on  the  edgeof  fascinating  indiscretions  than  the  one 


Mrs.  STUAKT  MENZIES  has  entitled  Sir  Stanley  Maude  and 
Other  Memories  (JENKINS).  Our  hero  of  Baghdad  figures 
with  reasonable  prominence  in  the  first  fifty  pages  or  so, 
but  afterwards  the  writer  launches  boldly  and  with  self- 
confessed  happiness  on  a  stream  of  varied  personal  re- 
miniscences which  become  with  almost  every  page  more 
free  and  intimate.  And  certainly  the  book  improves  as  it 
flows  on.  Only  for  convention's  sake,  it  would  seem,  is  the 
current  ever  interrupted  by  the  conclusion  of  a  chapter,  for 
as  often  as  not  a  subject  crosses  swimmingly  from  one  to 
the  next.  Chapter  iii.,  for  instance,  which  includes  remarks 
on  pig-sticking,  official  red-tape,  the  present  whereabouts 
of  ENVEB  PASHA,  and  an  offending  gentleman  now  in  high 
position,  of  whom  the  writer  hopes  that  he  will  see  this  and 
be  sorry,  shares  the  story  of  an  Afghanistan  border  incident 
with  Chapter  iv.,  which  deals  amongst  other  things  with 
hospitalities  in  Ceylon,  a  Viceroy's  popular  wife  and  an  air- 
raid story  that  will  by  no  means  bear  repetition.  At  first 
one  was  apt  to  be  irritated  by  a  tendency  to  lay  down  the 
law  ex  cathedra,  bub,  after  all,  this  is  a  lady's  privilege,  and 
when  an  author  is  brave  enough  to  speak  of  a  foreigner 
as  "  moving  her  arm  after  the  fashion  of  the  cylinder  on  the 
wheels."  (with  allusion  probably  to  a  railway  engine),  who 
will  dispute  her  claim  to  further  technical  proficiency,  in 
politics,  say,  or  strategy?  But  all  else  is  quite  subordinate 
to  her  main  theme — stories  of  the  Great.  It  seems  that 
with  the  most  charming  garrulity  in  the  world  she  can 
relate  anecdotes  almost  too  personal  about  everybody  of 
inside  importance  in  Europe — particularly  Russia — and  this 
too,  from  time  to  time,  with  real  literary  skill  and  with 
grammar  nearly  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 

If  you  should  contemplate   sending  Mr.  "PUSSYFOOT" 
JOHNSON  a  Christmas  present  may   I  suggest    Wine  mid 
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Spirits,  The  Connoisseur's  Textbook  (DUCKWORTH)  as  a 
suitable  gift  ?  He  will  probably  learn  from  it  a  lot  of  things 
that  have  escaped  him,  including  the  fact  that  peoples 
who  wilfully  deprive  themselves  of  alcoholic  refreshment, 
like  the  Saracens  and  the  Chinese,  get  passed  in  the  race 
by  the  bibbers  of  alcohol.  In  the  author's  case  it  cannot 
be  said  that  when  the  wine  is  in  the  wit  is  out.  Mr.  ANDH£ 
L.  SIMON  writes  from  evidently  wide  knowledge  and  with 
sustained  vivacity,  and  has  produced  an  appetising  blend 
of  history,  science  and  epicureanism  very  pleasant  to  the 
palate.  Save  that  for  reasons  obvious  but  perhaps  hardly 
convincing  he  has  said  practically  nothing  of  the  vintages 
of  Germany  or  Austria — must  a  patriotic  Briton  never 
savour  Hock  or  Tokay  again  ?— there  is  little  in  the  way 
of  fermented  liquor  that  his  discriminating  pen  has  left 
untouched  and  unadorned.  The  chapters  on  Claret,  Port 
and  Champagne  are  especially  illuminating  The  author 
assures  us  that  France  was  twice  saved  by  her  sparkling 
wjne — firsfc  in  1'914,  when  the  German  invaders  drank  them- 
selves to  a  standstill,  and  again  in  1918,  when  the  order  to 
evacuate  Rheims  was  actually  given  by  the  French  High 
Command,  and  was 
only  not  carried  out 
because  the  garrison 
refused  to  obey  it  and 
swore  they  would  fight 
to  the  last  bottle. 


THE   GREAT  INVENTORS. 

AN   ARCHITECT  OF  ANTIQUITY,    COMMISSIONED   TO    DESIGN   AN    AMPHITHEATRE, 
TAKES   A  HORSE'S   HOOF  AS   A   MODEL   FOR  THE   AUDITORIUM. 


In  Yashka  (CONSTA- 
BLE) MARIA  BOTCH- 
KABEVA,  Commander 
of  the  Russian  Women's 
Battalion  of  Death,  has, 
through  the  pen  and 
temperament  of  ISAAC 
DON  LEVINE,  an  Ameri- 
can Russian- Jew,  given 
an  account  of  her  life 
and  work.  It  is  a  book 
that  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily reviewed ;  it 
must  be  read.  Anti- 
Tsarist  romancers  of 
the  old  blood-and-bomb  school  never  set  down  things  so 
terrible  as  happen  in  every  chapter  of  this  unreticent  auto- 
biography. One  cannot  help  putting  the  question,  "  Is 
it  all  true?"  Of  many  of  the  details  I  confess  I  am 
(unreasonably)  sceptical,  but  the  most  dramatically  re- 
markable happenings  are  matters  apparently  of  history. 
She  enlisted  by  direct  permission  of  the  TSAR  and  served 
with  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  line  and  on  patrol  work ; 
was  wounded,  taken  prisoner  and  rescued ;  later,  after  the 
Revolution  and  amid  the  deplorable  fraternisations  and 
vacillations  of  the  KERENSKY  regime,  she  organised,  with 
the  approval  of  RODZIANKO,  president  of  the  then  existing 
Duma,  the  famous  Battalion  of  Death.  Gazetted  lieutenant 
(acting  colonel)  by  KORNILOV  and  KERENSKY,  she  personally 
led  her  regiment  into  action  and  successfully  resisted,  at  the 
peril  of  her  life,  the  general  order  which  established  com- 
mittee government  in  the  army,  at  one  time  coaxing  her 
"  children  "  with  the  patience  of  a  mother,  at  another  be- 
labouring and  reviling  them  with  the  zeal  of  the  most 
truculent  of  sergeants.  Embroidered  narrative  or  plain 
tale,  this  book  of  the  Russian  Joan  of  Arc  should  not  be 
missed  by  anyone  working  upon  the  Russian  riddle. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  A.  SAFRONI-MIDDLETON  has 
already  several  South  Sea  books  to  his  credit,  I  think  it 
would  hardly  be  unfair  to  call  his  pen  still  that  of  an  un- 


ready (or  rather,  perhaps,  unpractised)  writer.  His  latest 
volume,  Gabriclle  of  the  Lagoon  (GRANT  RICHARDS),  is  an 
essay  in  Romance,  which  reveals  him  as  more  familiar  with 
the  scenes  described  than  furnished  with  the  technique  to 
"  make  a  story  "  of  them.  Thus  his  Pacific  setting  is  alto- 
gether real  and  admirable;  his  transcriptions  of  places 
and  types,  of  rum-drinking  skippers,  of  chiefs,  or  of  that 
sometimes  highly  objectionable  product,  the  native  "con- 
vert," have  all  the  actuality  of  experience.  But  Gabrielle 
herself,  daughter  of  a  drunken  trader  and  a  half-caste  woman, 
whose  strain  of  island-blood  impels  her  to  wild  bursts  of 
dancing,  and  whose  relations  with  the  hero  and  (a  more 
strenuous  wooing)  with  the  horrid  Afacka  supply  the  heart- 
interest  of  the  story — frankly,  I  thought  her  native  air  was 
loss  like  the  Tropics  than  Shepherd's  Bush.  Anyhow,  it 
is  Macka's  infatuation,  her  abduction  by  him  and  their  pur- 
suit, surely  in  remarkably  leisured  fashion,  by  the  hero  and 
his  supporters,  that  make  out  the  volume.  Incidentally 
also  this  scheme  furnishes  occasion  for  any  number  of 
detached  episodes  by  the  way,  each  of  them,  perhaps  too 
obviously,  quite  as  interesting  to  the  narrator  as  the  never 

specially  absorbing  in- 
trigue, and  is  indeed 
not  free  from  the  sus- 
picion of  providing  a 
welcome  relief  from  it. 
Clearly,  a  lot  of  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous 
thing — -when  it  gets  in 
the  way  of  art.  How- 
ever, treated  as  a  travel- 
rather  than  a  tale-book, 
there  is  no  reason  for 
your  finding  Gabrielle 
of  the  Lagoon  other 
than  a  capital  enter- 
tainment, combined 
with  palatable  instruc- 
tion. 


Secrets  of  Animal 
Life  (MELROSE),  if  it 
affects  you  as  it  did 
me,  will  at  once  convict  you  of  ignorance  and  stimulate 
a  desire  to  correct  it.  Without  in  any  way  writing  down  to 
his  public  Professor  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON  has  in  these 
papers,  which  are  reprinted  from  The  New  Statesman, 
chosen  his  subjects  so  carefully  and  dealt  with  them  so 
discreetly  that  even  those  who  have  no  taste  for  Natural 
History  may  be  advised  to  study  them.  If  they  find  some 
words  which  convey  little  or  no  meaning  to  them,  they  will 
also  discover  a  fund  of  information  which  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  appreciate.  There  are  forty  short  studies  in  this 
volume,  the  first  ten  of  which  deal  with  individual  animals. 
To  me  these  are  the  pick  from  a  richly  filled  basket ;  but 
such  essays  as  those  on  "  Rejuvenescence "  and  "  The 
Biology  of  Twins"  fairly  and  squarely  held  me  in  their  grip. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  learned  to  know  how  valuable  these 
papers  may  be  to  experts,  but  I  can  say  that  they  have  not 
only  added  to  my  knowledge  of  Natural  History  but  have 
spurred  me  to  a  keen  desire  to  increase  it. 

The  Expert. 
"Jack ,  having  been  demobilised  from  H.M.  Forces,  is  now 


open  to  slaughter  any  pigs  in  the  district." — Local  Paper. 


"Sir   Edward  Carson    and   Mr.  J.   Devlin — who  are  all  that  are 
left  of  the  Nationalist  leaders." — Sunday  Chronicle. 

Sir  EDWARD  will  be  pleased. 
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"There  aro  scientific  questions,"  said 

Sir  OUVKK  LODGE  recently,  "that  will 

never  be  answered."    One  of  these  was 

recently   propounded    by.  the    Basuto 

chief,  who,  after  listening  to  the  House 

I  of  Commons  for  an  hour,  asked  what  it 

for. 

"  Motoring,"  says  a  technical  journal, 
"takes  a  man's  mind  off  his  work  coin- 
jpletoly."  It  certainly  has  had  that 

i effect  on  many  pedestrians. 
«  * 
* 

The  Westminster  Profiteering  Com- 
mit; eo  is  considering  whether  one-and- 
sixpunce  is  an  excessive  charge  for  the 
Mons  ribbon.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pre- 
sent cost  of  securing 
O.B.E.'s  will  also  be 
stabilized. 

^'      ^ 

A  plumber  who  left 
hotno  in  1912  and  had 
'not  been  heard  of  since 
has  just  returned.  He 
(told  his  wife  that  it 
was  the  worst  bath- 
pipe  leak  he  had  ever 

itackled.  ...  .,. 
'  * 

We  understand  that 
•after  a  perusal  of 
Lord  EOTHEEMEBE'S 
articles  Mr.  LLOYD 
GEOHC.E  has  decided 
to  please  himself. 

A  correspondent 
from  Darlington,  writ- 
ing to  acontemporary, 
says  he  could  make  a 
poem  about  the  POST- 
MASTER -  GENERAL'S 
i  promise  of  better  telephone  service. 
|  We  feel,  however,  that  he  should  give 
Mr.  ILLINGWORTH  another  chance. 

*     -I: 

* 

"  RITA  "  suggests  that  there  should 
be  no  income  -  tax  on  brain-earned 
!  salaries  of  four  hundred  pounds.  It 
I  would  beinteresting  to  know  how  M.P.'s 
| would  be  affected  by  this  scheme. 

:;; 

The    Sunday   Express    publishes    a 
photograph  of  a  South  Pacific  cannibal 
nief  who  ate  his  mother-in-law.     In 
ngland,  of  course,  this  would  be  il- 
gaj,  however  great  the  provocation. 

•'.•  .  :|: 

Currants  are  now  much  cheaper,  and 
is  reported  that  the  quantity  used 
railway  buns  is  to  be   doubled  in 
ture.   This  should  mean  two  in  every 
*  * 

A  man  told  the  Thames  magistrate 
last  week  that,  as  he  had  the  worst  cold 


in  London,  he  took  a  glass  of  whisky 
and  it  made  him  drunk.  There  may 
have  been  such  a  cold,  but  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  such  whisky. 

«  * 

As  no  further  earthquake  shocks  have 
been  felt  at  Reading  it  is  thought  that 
the  resident  who  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  recite  one  of  Lord  FISHKK'S 
chapters  has  wisely  refrained  from  re- 
peating the  attempt. 

:'.:     * 
* 

A  lecture  on  "  Ice  Cream,  Past,  Pre- 
sent and  Future"  was  announced  for 
delivery  last  week  at  the  Farringdon 
Street  Memorial  Hall.  We  are  not 
sure  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  greatly 
help  the  present  Anglo  -  Italian  re- 
lations. 


opinion  that  a  childish  disease  at  the 
ago  of  twelve  must  have  had  loss  of 
memory  as  one  of  its  seqitehe. 

A  Welsh  parson,  lined  for  catching 
young  salmon  in  the  \\  ye,  told  the 
Court  that  ho  thought  they  were  dace. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  the 
really  artistic  fish-story  seem  scarcely 
worth  while. 

Two  white  men  who  have  been 
marooned  on  Christinas  Island  for 
eighteen  months  wore  brought  olT  by 
the  battle  criii-cr  \i-ir  Zi'iilnnd.  We 
understand  that  several  disinterested 
profiteers  have  offered  to  slip  out  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  place  until  the 
financial  crisis  is  past  at  home. 


Wife  of  Editor  of  "  Hogley  Beacon  "  (siting  by  breakfast  complaints).  "THE  CON- 
TROLLER WON'T  ALLOW  YOU  MORE  THAN  ONE  RATION  OF  BUTTEll,  LANCELOT,  THOUGH 
YOU  HAY  CALL  YOURSELF  'WE*  IN  YOUR  LEADRJO  ARTICLES!" 


An  aeroplane,  in  attempting  to  fly 
from  London  to  South  Africa,  met  with 
an  accident  and  crashed  in  Southern 
France.  The  pilot  and  observer  were 
uninjured,  but  two  migratory  birds 
which  were  travelling  as  stowaways 
received  a  very  severe  shaking. 

*  * 
* 

A  father  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
if  the  voice  of  a  year-old  child  grew  in 
the  same  proportion  as  its  owner  the 
telephone  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
in  this  country.  ,,,  ^ 
,  * 

According  to  a  Nature  Journal  a  new 
species  of  snail  has  been  discovered  at 
Fryerning,  in  Essex.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  it  will  not  attack  passers- 
by  unless  provoked. 

*  :;-. 

"  I  can  hardly  remember  the  time," 
stated  a  speaker  at  the  Leather  Fair, 
"  when  a  boot  or  a  shoe  really  felt  like 
leather."  Smith  minor  advances  the 


Another  curious 
case  is  reported  from 
Whitehall.  LastTues- 
day  a  Government 
official  woke  up  from 
his  work  to  find  that 
he  wasn't  one. 

*    # 

Charged  with  steal- 
ing a  motor-car,  an 
Irishman  is  reported 
to  have  blamed  a  po- 
liceman. It  seems 
that  he  asked  a  police- 
in  an  the  way  to  Streat- 
hain,  and  the  officer 
said,  "  Take  the  car  at 
the  end  of  the  road." 
And  he  did. 

" No  sooner  had  I 
shaken  hands  withMr. 
PUSSYFOOT  JOHNSON," 
says  a  contemporary's 
correspondent,  "than 
he  said,  '  Nice  day.'  "  Nice  day  for 
what?  most  people  are  anxiously  asking. 

"  There  is  likely  to  be  an  Autumn 
boom  in  poetry,"  says  Mr.  GALLOWAY 
KYLE.  And  wo  remember  the  time 
when  Mr.  KYLE  used  to  be  an  optimist. 

Berlin  has  just  openedan  asylum  for 
aged  men  who  have  no  wives.  Why 
nothing  is  done  for  men  whose  wives 
are  still  alive  is  a  mystery. 

"  Black-and-white  dress  bows,"  says 
a  fashion  writer,  "will  be  the  novelty 
of  the  season."  But  surely  they  are  no 
novelty.  We  have  often  seen  waiters 
wearing  them.  ^  ... 
* " 

Scotland  Yard  has  established  a  Press 
Bureau.  Well  -  kndwn  burglars  who 
desire  their  movements  to  be  fully  re- 
ported should  give  two-hours'  notice 
to  the  Chief  Inspector. 
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THE    BETTING    CLASSES. 

WHEN  in  the  street  a  plutocrat  appears 

Moting  in  fur  who  used  to  tramp  in  shoddy, 

"  He  also  is  among  the  profiteers ; 

Jam  was  his  line,"  we  say,  "or  boots  or  toddy;" 

But  only  those  (class- hatred  at  their  heart) 

Whose  loose  indictments  no  mere  facts  may  trammel, 

Eegard  this  object  as  a  breed  apart, 
A  special  type  of  mammal. 

Is  there  a  "class"  that,  from  the  general  loss, 
Made  gain  in  these  late  times  so  dark  and  troubled? 

"  Labour  "'s  the  only  one  I've  come  across 

Which,  as  a  class,  has  had  its  income  doubled ; 

While  other  workers  bore  as  best  they  might 
The  fate  that  fixed  them  with  a  cold-as-stone  eye, 

"Labour"  alone  in  war-time  claimed  the  right 
To  strike  for  bigger  boui. 

And  got  'em  ;  yes,  and  got  by  threat  of  force, 
In  spite  of  wicked  "autocrats"  like  GEDDES, 

Margin  enough  to  back  a  daily  horse, 

Of  which  they  barely  know  which  end  the  head  is; 

And  leisure,  too,  from  toil  to  scan  the  screeds 

Penned  for  their  evening  prints  by  sporting  scholars, 

And  learn  on  which  of  many  likely  steeds 
To  plank  (and  lose)  their  dollars. 

I  would  not  breathe  the  faintest  note  of  blame ; 

All  men  are  free  to  have  their  little  vice;-; ; 
Let  them  by  all  means  play  the  mug's  own  pune 

And  back  their  fancies  at  the  starting-prices; 
Still,  it  is  strange  that  "Labour"  loves  to  speak 

Hard  words  of  profiteers,  yet  never  rages 
Against  the  bookie-man,  grown  fat  and  sleek 

With  wolfing  poor  men's  wages  !  O.  S. 


BEARD    CULTURE. 

NOT  long  ago  one  of  Mr.  Punch's  contributors  was 
concerned  about  the  question  where  people  went  to  grow 
their  beards.  I  shall  doubtless  arouse  the  indignation  of 
innumerable  beards-men  by  taking  this  step,  but  the  secret 
has  been  kept  long  enough,  and  with  demobilisation  and  the 
end  of  the  tyranny  of  the  mere  moustache,  the  time  has 
come  to  give  the  answer.  Here  it  is  :  The  Caspian  Sea. 

One  can  imagine  beards  bristling  with  wrath  when  their 
owners  read  this,  and  a  flood  of  disclosures  pouring  forth 
in  the  usual  strain  :  "  SIR,- — Not  only  have  you  made  light 
of  the  Freemasonry  of  the  Beard,  but  you  have  told  a 
deliberate  lie.  I  for  one  grew  mine  in  my  own  back 
garden."  Or,  "SiR, — Authoritative  though  your  statement 
may  be,  I  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  following 
statistics,  collected  by  myself  from  unimpeachable  sources, 
which  would  tend  to  show  .  .  ."  So  we  will  modify  the 
sensational  announcement  and  merely  say,  "All  the  best 
beards  are  grown  in  the  Caspian."  Of  that  I  admit  no 
denial.  I  grew  my  own  there. 

Being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Caucasus,  I  permitted 
myself  a  certain  amount  of  originality  as  to  style.  At  first, 
of  course,  there  is  no  style  about  it.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
making  the  most'of  what  one  lias.  From  the  Sandpaper 
Stage  one  progresses  to  the  Harris  Tweed  Period,  and  from 
thence  by  easy  stages  to  the  Penwiper  Epoch.  Then  it  is 
— oh,  joyous  day! — that  the  growth  first  interferes  with 
tea-drinking  and  allied  industries. 

After  that,  time  drags  and  the  faint-hearted  begin  to  say, 
"A  whole  month  since  I  last  shaved,  and  three  more  before 
I'm  fit  to  look  at.  I'm  going  to  have  it  off."  They  do, 


and  think  they  have  finished  with  it.  Next  morning  they 
have  to  shave  again.  But  the  brave,  who  include  myself, 
carry  on,  and  soon  comes  tHe  joy  of  standing  before  a  "lass 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  hunting  eagerly  for  something  to 
trim.  Now,  too,  one  can  gauge  one's  peculiarities  and  plan 
accordingly.  'To  one  comes  the  reyelation  that  side-whiskers 
are  his  only  suit ;  to  another,  imperialism  ;  to  another, 
influenced  by  local  colour,  that  the  Russian  style  is  the 
goods;  and  so  on,  each  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
fertile  areas  of  his  face. 

Personally  I  found  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  growth 
on  the  sides  of  my  chin  to  outstrip  that  of  the  area  in 
between,  but  a  little  cultivation  produced  a  spade-like  effect, 
which  with  careful  training  gradually  developed  the  manner 
of  the  true  Assyrian  school,  as  exposed  in  the  more  expen- 
sive bas-reliefs.  Day  by  day  it  grew  and  flourished,  until 
ASSHUU-BAN-I-PAL  himself  (whose  name  sounds  Assyrian, 
anyhow)  might  have  been  proud  of  it.  I  was  even  saving 
up  to  buy  a  row  of  beads  to  string  across  the  end,  ti 
this  was,  I  believe,  optional  in  Assyria. 

Then   came   evacuation   and   prospects   of    a   disguised 
home-coming;  but  some  of  us  fell  by  the  wayside,  a 
Black   Sea  claimed  me  for  its  own.     On  first  com  ing  on 
board  my  new  ship  I  was  treated  with  the  respect  i 
my  apparent  years,  but  the  tell-tale  things  round  n 
soon  gave  the  show  away.     Tho  beard  had  to  come  off. 

I  turned  out  and  did  the  deed  early  last  Sunday  morning 
with  the  ship's  office  scissors.     Having  herded  my  de|>;ntt;<l 
glory  into  an  envelope,  I  started  to  shave  and  to  ci 
how  to  dispose  of  such  a  valuable  relic. 

It  was  no  use  asking  advice,  for  it  would-  only  produce 
suggestions,  of  doubtful  age  and  humour,  that  I  should  stuff 
cushions  with  it,  use  it  as  barbed  wire,  and  so  forth.  My 
own  idea  was  to  send  it  to  a  taxidermist  and  have  it 
mounted.  It  should  be  my  super-souvenir,  and  in  ll: 
to  come,  when  my  children  should  gather  round  my  knee 
and  ask  the  inevitable,  "  What  did  you  do  in  the  German- 
American  war,  daddy  ?  "  I  should  unlock  the  top  left-hand 
drawer  and  deftly  affix  the  great  relic  to  rny  original  chin. 

It  is  only  by  impressing  on  our  children  the  real  horrors 
of  war  that  the  future  peace  of  the  world  can  be  secured. 

But  all  the  time  I  was  shaving  I  had  an  unpleasant  feel- 
ing in  the  back  of  rny  mind  that  I  had  overlooked  soiue- 
thiug,  and  suddenly  it  came  to  the  surface.  I  was  in  Ilia 
Majesty's  service;  so  then  was  my  beard.  It  was  a  hard 
revelation,  but  once  I  was  reconciled  to  it  my  course  was 
plain.  I  sealed  up  the  envelope  and  marked  it  "  Beard." 
Then  1  attached  a  note  addressed  to  the  proper  authority — 
"  SIR, — It  is  requested  -that  the  attached  beard  may  be 
discharged  from  H.M.  service,  services  no  longer  required. 
and  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  most  advantageous 
to  the  Crown.  History-sheet  herewith." 

So  if  you  buy  one  of  those  lists  of  Government  stores  for 
sale,  and  see,  just  below  "Beach-jobs,  soft,"  an  entry, 
•'  Beards,  hand,  second  ;  style  Assyrian,  one,"  you  will  know 
all  about  it.  . 

"THIS   MORNING'S   WEATHER   FORECATS."—  Daily 
It  looks  as  if  "PUSSYFOOT"  had  got  hold  of  our  weather, 
but  we  doubt  if  he  will  make  it  "  all-dry." 

"Anthem  '  Inmimmatus  '  (From  Starboard  Martyr)  Rossini." 

Canadian  Church  Calendar. 

In  crossing  the  Atlantic  ROSSINI'S  famous  oratorio  appears 
to  have  undergone  a  sea-change. 

"  No  retailer  may  sell  butter  of  any  kind  dispose  of  their  own  butter 
to  any  customer  are  deposited  with  him.     Farmers  may,  however, 
unless  they  are  registered  as  retailers,  sent  at  the  Phujnix  Park  Races 
this  afternoon." — Irish  Paper. 
We  are  now  awaiting  the  result  of  the  Butter  Selling  Plata 
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HERCULES   AT   HOME. 

PRIME  MINISTER  (to  faithful  attendant).  "  WHAT  'S    THE    NEXT    LABOUR?" 

Mu.  BONAB  LAW.  "  WELL,  IF  YOU  'LL  FORGIVE  MY  HUMOUR,  THERE  ARE  THESE  LLOYD- 
GEORGEAN    STABLES  THAT   WANT   CLEANING   OUT." 
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Bill  (from  the  cart).  "BuT,  GEARGE,  YOU  SHOKLY  HAIN'T  GOIN'  TO  CINEMA  WI'OUT  FIRST  CLEANIN'  OOP  A  BIT?' 
George.  "YER  DOAN'  'AVE  TER — YER  SITS  IN  THE  DARK." 


THE    DISPOSAL    OF    JUGG. 

ACCORDING  to  bis  history-sheet  Jugg 
is  a  born  sailor  of  fifty-four  years  and 
fifty-five  inches.  In  the  presence  of  a 
Warrant  Officer  he  may  be  further 
identified  by: — 

(1)  True  Lover's  knot .     .  Left  forearm. 

(21  Sea  Serpent  (couchant)  Eight  ditto. 

(3)  Royal  Naval  crest  .     .  Back,  upper. 

(4    Allied  Flags  ....  Chest,  centre. 

(5)  A  Mole Ditto,  upper. 

His  chief  qualification  is  an  ability  to 
raise  a  shine  on  brass,  and  by  vigorous 
movements  emanating  from  the  elbow 
keep  it  there.  He  is  also  a  gunner. 

Jugg  came  to  our  squadron  in  the 
days  when  warfare  had  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  reputation  of  our 
own  particular  squadron  in  the  air,  com- 
bined with  the  presence  of  a  prince  of 
royal  blood  who  languished  as  prisoner 
in  the  luxurious  lounge  of  the  local 
lunatic  asylum ,  proved  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Gothas  away,  and  beyond  an 
occasional airpatrolknown as  "Bathers' 
Protection,"  and  a  periodical  Tally-Ho 
in  assorted  aircraft  after  a  stray  mine 
capable  of  moving  three  thousand  tons 
three  hundred  feet  in  any  direction,  the 
War  had  developed  into  a  very  slow 


business  for  us.  Our  solitary  gun,  which 
had  been  installed  in  the  early  days  to 
raise  the  native  moral  and  had  stayed 
on  in  a  state  of  continual  jam,  had  long 
ceased  to  regard  the  W?ar  as  anything 
worth  coming  out  of  its  tarpaulin  about. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  Jugg  would  never  settle  down  to 
our  way  of  looking  at  things.  In  the 
first  place  he  told  the  Duty  Officer  his 
gun  needed  cleaning,  and  it  would 
probably  need  cleaning  again  in  the 
second  place,  too.  This  took  a  week  to 
begin  with.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
week  he  had  sacked  his  assistant  gunner 
for  want  of  enthusiasm  and  painted  the 
gun-pit  grey  throughout.  By  the  middle 
of  the  third,  everything  dangling  had 
been  pipeclayed,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth — a  sunny  week — 
his  brasswork  had  winked  the  local 
lighthouse  into  obscurity  and  received 
signalled  confidences  from  every  sea- 
going ship  within  the.  ten-mile  radius. 

The  fifth  week  of  Jugg's  reign  opened 
with  a  bit  of  variety  by  bringing  the 
neighbouring  Admiral  across.  He  was 
old  and  non-submersible,  and,  paddling 
over  in  a  drifter  (flying  washing  fore 
and  aft),  he  bumped  our  buoy  and  skil- 


fully pitched  himself  from  deck  to  dry 
sand,  rising  in  time  to  acknowledge  the 
sentry's  salute.  He  did  not  stay  long, 
and  his  words,  few  but  notable,  gave 
fear  to  the  brave  at  heart  and  courage 
to  the  very  deaf.  The  impression  we 
gathered  from  his  visit  was  that,  if  we 
did  not  sprinkle  our  brasswork  with 
grey  paint,  he  would  probably  be  holding 
a  private  shoot  at  our  expense  at  the 
first  available  dawn. 

The  following  morning  we  set  about 
dismantling  the  gun.  Jugg  himself 
was  missing.  He  continued  missing 
throughout  the  day,  but  early  in  the 
evening  the  shore  guard,  who  had  spent 
an  exciting  afternoon  leaning  against 
the  barbed-wire  and  lending  the  third 
button  of  his  tunic  as  a  touching-point 
in  some  children's  races,  summoned  us 
to  the  telephone.  He  said  that  his 
attention  had  just  been  attracted  by  the 
strange  conduct  of  a  man  answering  to 
Jugg's  description  walking  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  On  his  challenging  the 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  throwing  sea- 
shells  into  the  air  and  shouting  "  Bang  " 
at  intervals  in  a  loud  voice,  the  fellow  had 
suddenly  pulled  up  and  without  warn- 
ing jumped  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
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nud  into  the  sea.  Without  delay  our 
salvage  party,  which  occasionally  ac- 
pells  of  duty  and  invariably  has 
to  be  rescued  by  another  salvage  party, 
jumped  into  patent  unsinkable  waist 
coats  and  wound  themselves  up  into 
Air  Force  cravats  and  set  off.  It  was 
not  until  midnight  that  they  returned, 
wet  and  unanimous  that  Jugg  had  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  himself  and  was 
drowned.  And  on  the  morrow  men 
leai  ned  the  news  and  went  about  their 
work  with  smiling  faces,  and  in  the 
evening  the  canteens  were  filled  with 
happy  laughter. 

However,  one  bright  morning  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  Suxetto,  who  has 
been  up  to  no  good  since  she  was  a 
puppy,  went  along  the  cliff  to  look  out 
a  bone  she  had  buried  the  week  pre- 
vious, and  there  she  made  a  startling 
discovery.  It  appears  she  was  burrow- 
ing at  her  accustomed  depth  near  an 
old  shack  and  suddenly  unearthed  Jugg. 
She  found  him  alive  and  sitting  on  a 
I  box  extracting  sardines  from  a  tin  with 
a  pen  nil).  Of  course  no  one  with  any 
sense  of  proportion  would  have  taken 
Jugg  for  a  bone,  but  Suzette  did.  (Jrip 
ping  him  between  her  teeth  she  hastened 
down  the  cliff  and,  making  a  direct  point 
at  the  C.O.,  who  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing, she  laid  Jugg  at  his  feet. 

The  C.O.,  who  was  new  and  had 
never  seen  Jugg,  earthed  or  unearthed, 
before,  ordered  him  to  be  demobilised. 
Perk  ins,  a  procrastinator  and  ambiguous 
I  juggler  with  speech,  being  demobiliser, 
i  replied  that,  although  the  man  Jugg  was 
clearly  alive,  he  had  found  on  searching 
his  records  that  he  was  officially  dead 
also,  and  therefore  could  not  be  demo- 
bilised, and  his  disposal  as  a  corpse 
could  only  be  proceeded  with  on  in- 
structions from  the  Lost  Property  Ofiice 
or  the  Admiralty. 

And  now  things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass.  The  Admiralty  (of  London)  have 
suddenly  decided  that  Jugg  is  their 
property  and  it  is  their  duty  to  dispose 
of  his  body  in  correct  sailor  fashion. 
For  our  part  we  have  wired  and  tele- 
phoned full  facts  in  every  language 
from  Esperanto  down  to  Erse,  and  the 
M.O.  now  remains  as  our  last  resource. 
It  appears  he  is  at  present  engaged  in 
making  a  cinematograph  iilm  of  X-Bay 
plates  showing  Jugg's  heart  ticking 
over  on  full  "revs." 

Meanwhile  tilings  are  moving  apace. 
Yesterday  a  stalwart  body  of  armed 
Marines,  accompanied  by  officer  and 
blank  cartridge,  arrived  on  the  scene. 
A  little  later  they  were  followed  by 

(1)  Home  sailors. 

(2)  A  naval  band  with  covered  drums. 

(3)  A  ship's  carpenter  with  coffin. 

(4)  A  padre. 

(5)  Twelve  wreaths. 


She.  "I  SEE  THEY'VE  BI;EN  KILLING  THOUSANDS  OP  HATS." 

JIc.  "BiT  DEASTIC,  ISN'T  IT?" 

.S'/i«.  ' '  WHAT — i:.t  TH  ?  ' ' 

lie.  "On,  I  THOUGHT  YOU  SAID  W.B.A.F.S." 


We  have  tactfully  measured  Jugg  for 
his  coffin  and  reported  to  the  sailors  all 
correct.  We  have  bought  our  wreaths, 
and  of  course,  if  the  M.O.  fails  us  at 
this  point,  nothing  will  remain  but  for 
someone  to  put  Jugg  out  of  his  misery. 


HALLOW-E'EN. 

(October  31.) 

THE  HOSE- WALK,  MOUNT  MEKRION. 
IF  you  should  be  abroad  to-night 
And  choose  the  rose- walk  for  delight, 
Who  knows  but  you  may  chance  to 

meet 

Her  ladyship  on  silent  feet — 
A  swish  of  skirts,  a  scent  of  musk, 
A  flitting  shadow  in  the  dusk. 

She  will  not  stir  the  fallen  leaves 
Nor  brush  you  with  her  silken  sleeves ; 


Her  little  buckled  shoes  will  pass 
And  never  bend  one  blade  of  grass ; 
Only  a  gleam  of  powdered  hail- 
Will  show  my  lady  pacing  there. 

What  dreams  she  dreamt  here  long  ago, 
What  hopes  sped  with  her  to  and  fro, 
What  wistful  memories,  w-hat  tears 
In  her  withdrawn  and  widowed  years, 
Perhaps  the  last  red  rose  could  tell, 
But  roses  keep  their  secret  well. 

Each  Hallow-E'en  she  ilits  again 
By  starlight  through  her  old  domain, 
A  happy  phantom  come  to  see 
The  gardens  of  her  memory  : 
To-night  we  are  but  trespassers  ; 
The  rose-walk  and  its  past  are  hers. 


A  Prodigy. 

'•  Will  Ludy  adopt  Baby  C.irl.  -1  weeks  old? 
Kllbieut  in  every  way." — Iknh/  I 'a  per. 
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THE    POST-WAR    PROCTOR    AND    BULL-DOGS. 

WHAT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  ARE  EXPECTING  TO   SEE   AS  A  RESULT  OP   THE  LARGE  EXTENSION  OP 

THE   RESIDENTIAL  AREA. 


AN    OLD    MAID. 

THE  advanced  age  of  Miss  Priscilla 
Callender  (who  was  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  at  the  time  of  her  death  a  few 
weeks  ago)  was  by  no  means  her  only 
title  to  respect.  From  the  introduction 
of  the  penny  post  until  late  in  QUEEN 
VICTORIA'S  reign  she  had  been  the  post- 
mistress of  Ewehurst ;  and  after  her 
retirement,  which  was  celebrated  by  a 
public  testimonial  and  a  sale  of  stamps 
unexampled  in  village  history,  she  be- 
came a  classical  instance  of  the  lon- 
gevity of  civil  servants  in  general  and 
of  annuitants  in  particular. 

"  I  was  born  in  the  year  one,"  Miss 
Callender  was  accustomed  to  say  with 
pardonable  pride ;  and  the  nineteenth 
century  was  never  paid  a  sincerer  com- 
pliment. Her  centenary,  in  honour  of 
which  she  received  several  Royal  mes- 
sages, will  be  comparatively  fresh  in 
the  public  memory.  If  her  demise  at- 
tracted less  attention  this  must  be  put 
down  to  the  long  postponement  of  the 
event. 

It  must  be  granted  that  Miss  Cal- 
lender's  later  years  were  somewhat  em- 
bittered by  the  decline  of  interest  in 
her  age.  Scepticism  she  could  face. 
When  a  Welsh  professor  tried  to  iden- 


tify her  with  a  certain  Pamela  Culling- 
ton.  whose  birth  occurred  in  1816  and 
whose  further  particulars  were  missing 
from  the  parish  register,  she  replied 
calmly  that  she  remembered  "this  Cul- 
lington  girl,  a  minx  with  no  respect 
for  her  elders."  But  indifference  was 
harder  to  bear.  Miss  Callender  was  an 
earnest  student  of  the  local  Press,  and 
as  its  references  to  "  the  wonderful  old 
lady  "  grew  more  infrequent  she  became 
plaintive  and  morose.  On  one  occasion 
she  was  found  by  a  neighbour  tearing 
The  Bawnton  Gazette  and  Ewehurst  and 
Farnford  Recorder  into  little  pieces,  and 
exclaiming,  "  They  don't  care  how  old 
I  am  !  They  don't  care  !  " 

Her  craving  for  publicity  led  her,  in 
her  hundred- and-sixteenth  year,  to  attri- 
bute to  the  virtues  of  a  patent  medicine 
a  longevity  which  was  felt  by  her  friends 
to  be  assuming  a  chronic  character. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  school  of  mental 
culture  devoted  a  playful  article  to 
female  centenarians,  instancing  her 
case,  and  urged  the  efficacy  of  memory 
training  for  ladies  doubtful  of  their 
exact  age. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Miss 
Callender's  public  career  overshadowed 
her  private  history,  for  this  was  of 
the  most  interesting  nature,  and,  if  not 


entirely  blameless,  was  by  no  means 
so  frivolous  as  gossip  would  have  us 
believe. 

People  often  wondered  why  this  hand- 
some old  lady  had  never  married,  and 
in  an  unreasonable  hut  oddly  human 
way  the  question  was  asked  more  fre- 
quently with  every  birthday  after  she 
had  completed  her  hundredth  year.  In 
their  answers,  her  pretended  contem- 
poraries, who  in  reality  were  young 
enough  to  be  her  grandchildren,  be- 
trayed a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and 
malice.  Their  innuendoes  gave  pain  to 
Miss  Callender  and  prejudiced  some 
neighbours  against  her.  With  a  view 
to  dispelling  thisatmospbere  of  mistrust 
the  Vicar  invited  me,  some  years  ago,  to 
look  into  the  whole  subject  of  Miss  Cal- 
lender's past,  in  the  spirit  as  it  were  of 
historical  research.  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  inquiry  was  made  as  long  ago 
as  190'2,  when  the  lady  was  only  in 
her  hundred-and-first  summer;  but  I 
think  that  no  subsequent  events  could 
seriously  be  held  to  compromise  her 
reputation. 

If  Miss  Callender  had  a  fault,  it  was 
a  weakness  for  the  military ;  she  could 
never  resist  a  uniform.  This  amiable 
trait  in  her  character  was  first  mani- 
fested toward  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
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Iconic  wiii-s,  and  led  to  some  misunder- 
standings. Let  me  say  at  once  that 
the  tale  of  the  youthful  Grenadier,  dis- 
tracted by  her  coquetries,  who  sought 
solace  in  the  cannon's  mouth  at  Water- 
loo is  a  pure  fabrication.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  read  the  correspondence 
of  this  young  man  with  Miss  Calleuder, 
who  was  then  distributing  the  first- 
fruits  of  her  girlish  sympathy  for  lonely 
soldiers.  His  letters  are  respectful,  hers 
were  doubtless  tender;  ho  dreams  of 
promotion  to  corporal,  she  is  just 
putting  up  her  hair ;  he  swells  with 
ardour,  she  with  pride ;  it  was  a  little 
comedy  which  had  no  unhappy  ending, 
for  he  came  home  safely  and  married 
someone  else.  Miss  Callender  told  me 
this  with  a  sigh  perhaps  of  regret,  per- 
haps of  relief,  more  probably  of  excuse 
for  her  later  affairs  with  the  sergeant- 
major  of  Hussars,  the  bandmaster  of 
Militia,  and  the  lieutenant  of  Marines, 
who  succeeded  one  another  in  her 
favour  during  the  ensuing  years. 

"No  doubt  these  were  brave  and  pro- 
per men,  who  in  warlike  days  Would 
have  made  an  excellent  match  for  any 
girl ;  but  to  the  mind  of  our  village, 
settling  down  to  the  long  years  of 
Peace,  they  were  no  more  than  tine- 
feathered  strutting  players.  Their  pro- 
spects certainly  were  poor,  and  Miss 


Callender  could  never  bring  herself  to 
take  one  of  them ;  though,  when  it 
came  to  parting,  a  line  of  gold  braid  or 
a  new  cocked  hat  still  held  her  captive 
heart.  So  the  1820's  and  1830's  slipped 
past,  sadly  transforming  her  from  a 
girl  "  always  running  after  soldiers  " 
into  an  old  maid  "  who  ought  to  know 
better,  at  her  age." 

These  last  terrible  words  were  very 
generally  pronounced  during  the  Crim- 
ean campaign,  when  the  romantic 
nature  of  Miss  Callender,  careless  of  a 
lapse  of  years  which  had  brought  her 
to  what  our  neighbours  cMl'dgccritiq  lie, 
was  rekindled  by  the  flame  of  war. 
She  threw  herself  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  task  of  knitting  comforts ;  her 
letters  to  lonely  soldiers  once  again 
encumbered  the  outgoing  mail-bags, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  claimed  the  sole 
residue  of  affection  (for  he  left  her 
nothing  else)  of  a  quartermaster  who 
fell  at  Inkerman.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  ground- 
less reflections  upon  her  character  date 
from  the  Crimean  epoch  ;  and  in  assert- 
ing for  the  rest  of  her  life  that  "  Lord 
PALMEKSTON  had  much  to  answer  for  " 
she  was  perhaps  not  oblivious  of  per- 
sonal concerns. 

Thanks  to  the  little  inquiry  whose 
results  I  have  made  known,  the  close 


of  the  South  African  War  found  her 
already  beginning  to  assume  the  halo 
of  propriety  suitable  to  her  age ;  and  in 
1914,  when  Kitchener's  army  was 
billeted  upon  us,  she  was  able  to  offer 
sage  advice  to  the  maidens  of  the  village 
regarding  the  folly  of  forming  entangle- 
ments with  the  troops.  To  these  warn- 
ings, coming  from  a  lady  of  wide  ex- 
perience, due  weight  was  always  given  ; 
but  I  prefer  to  remember  that  when  a 
marching  column  went  down  the  vil- 
lage street  a  handkerchief  was  gener- 
ally seen  to  flutter  behind  the  window 
of  Miss  Callender's  parlour. 


The  Cautious  Prophet. 

"Fine  or  dull  weather  is   probuljle   in    nil 
districts." — From  a  Weather  Forecast. 


"  No  more  dams  I  '11  make  for  fish," 
said  Caliban  in  revolt.  Would  that 
the  Publishers  of  certain  "  Memories  " 
had  said,  "  No  more  damns  I  '11  print 
for  Fisniiii." 


"WAR   ON   THE   SPENDERS   BEGINS." 

Globe. 

On  inquiring  at  The  Westminster  Gazette 
office  we  found  that  little  preparation 
had  been  made  for  a  long  struggle.  The 
editor  and  his  staff  were  carrying  on 
with  amazing  nonchalance. 
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BRIGHT  BITS  FROM  THE  BALTIC. 

(As  seen  in  the  columns  of  any  daily, 

any  day.) 

REDS  LOOKING  BLUE 

FAT,I.  OF  RUSSIAN  CAPITAL  IMMI.NKNT. 

PETBOGKAD  PETRIFIED  . 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent, 

Mr.  DOLMONDEY  MUTT.) 

Eeval,  Friday. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  army  of 
General  YUDENITCH  will  capture  the 
city  at  an  early  date,  if  it  did  not  do 
so  last  week  or  even  earlier,  for  it  is 
now  definitely  in  the  possession  of  the 
lineTenschine,  Asuwere  and  Stanatese. 
Tho  caviare-rolling  plant  at  Bac-Kache 
(pronounced"  backache")  fell  to  YUDKN- 
ITCH  yesterday  amidst  scenes  of  inde- 
scribable emotion. 

The  representative  of  the  British 
Military  Mission  at  Bac-Kache,  Major- 
General  Worthington,  stated  yesterday 
that  he  did  not  see  how  the  Bolsheviks 
were  to  get  out  of  Petrograd  without 
loss,  unless  they  simply  left  it.  In  any 
case  the  Finns,  who  have  abolished  the 
vodka  control  and  declared  for  a  free 
Eussia,  are  advancing  on  Petrograd 
from  the  south-east  and  may  take  Bug- 
berg  any  day,  thus  cutting  off  the  Eeds 
from  the  railway  and  Hotpotsk.  Asked 
whether  YUDENITCH  would  be  able  to 
hold  Petrograd  if  he  should  take  it, 
General  WORTHINGTON  said  he  did  not 
know.  When  his  views  were  requested 
on  the  moral  of  the  Bolshevik  forces  he 
said  he  had  not  got  any.  The  greatest 
significance  is  attached  to  these  admis- 
sions in  White  Russian  military  circles. 

Public  opinion  in  Esthonia,  which 
until  recently  has  been  against  YUDEN- 
ITCH, is  now  undergoing  a  change,  and 
a  large  section  of  the  population,  in- 
cluding the  inmates  of  the  lunatic 
asylum  at  Eeval,  are  in  his  favour.  A 
pro-Ally  demonstration  took  place  at 
Ikupsk  on  Saturday,  the  people  inarch- 
ing through  the  streets  yodelling,  pre- 
ceded by  Ujars  swinging  the  lead. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Bolshevik  force 
under  Commissaries  Bodkin  and  Push- 
kin, which  was  surrounded  in  Pskoff 
and  was  let  go  by  the  Finns,  has  now 
been  polished  off  by  the  Letts,  and  the 
survivors  finished  by  the  Poles. 

BUSK  ON  EIGA. 

LETTS  HAVE  A  BATTI.K. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent, 
Mr.  BOHHAM  STIFF.) 

Eiga,  Friday. 

According  to  a  telegram  received 
here  last  night,  Herr  Schweinhaus  (late 
of  the  Wolff  Bureau)  informed  the  Eeich- 
stag  on  Wednesday  that  General  VON 
DEB  GOLTZ  had  telegraphed  stating  that 
he  would  do  anything  in  reason,  but 


that  he  would  not  go  home.  General 
VON  DEB  GOLTZ  also  pointed  out  that 
ho  was  not  the  Von  der  Goltz  from 
Turkey  or  the  one  from  Whitechapel, 
London  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  confusion 
that  seemed  to  exist  on  the  subject,  he 
would  not  bo  responsible  for  any  debts 
unless  personally  contracted. 

The  Germans  have  now  been  finally 
driven  out  of  Eiga.  Two  Latvian  field- 
guns  were  galloped  into  the  eastern 
suburbs  on  Sunday,  and,  after  shelling 
the  Esthonians,  Eigans  and  BERMONT'S 
Eusso-Teuton  force  until  they  withdrew, 
they  shelled  each  other  until  ammuni- 
tion ran  out. 

Following  the  announcement  last 
week  that  Marshal  FOCH  was  leading 
the  Letts  in  Eiga,  the  Eeval  correspon- 
dent of  the  Zanislce  Craziblud  reports 
a  rumour  received  by  telegram  from 
Stockholm  that  Earl  HAIG  is  at  Finnish 
headquarters,  wearing  a  false  nose. 

Colonel  Litltitsch,  the  latest  figure 
in  Baltic  politics,  is  enrolling  large 
numbers  of  recruits  from  VON  DER 
GOLTZ'S  force,  equipping  them  with 
samovars  and  kromcskis  and  passing 
them  off  as  Eussians.  Colonel  Litl- 
titsch states  that  he  is  in  agreement 
witli  YUDENITCH,  but  against  the  Esth- 
onians, Letts,  Allies  and  Bolsheviks. 
He  is  not  quite  certain  how  he  stands 
with  the  other  forces  in  the  field  at 
present.  =^=1^^^= 

THE  SPLIT   INFINITIVE. 

(From  a  Revieiv  of  1950.) 
THE  long-expected  memoirs  of  Sir 
John  Smith,  K.B.E.,  D.Litt.,  etc., "  Tho 
Literary  Liberator,"  have  at  last  been 
published  and  afford  interesting  read- 
ing. To  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
split  infinitives  as  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  everyday  literature,  the  tyrannical 
restrictions  of  the  past,  against  which 
Sir  John  waged  such  patient  and  un- 
tiring war,  seem  like  some  grim  legend 
of  mediaeval  barbarity. 

In  Chapter  I.  Mr.  Smith  (as  he  then 
was)  tells  us  how  his  interest  was  first 
excited  in  the  cause  that  was  to  be  for 
him  a  lifelong  crusade,  and  from  which 
he  was  to  at  length  emerge  victorious 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  "  I  was  convinced," 
he  says,  "  that  the  best  authors  wrote 
under  a  constant  terror  of  infringing 
the  law.  I  felt  how  firm  SHAKSPEABE 
had  to  be  with  himself  when  the  idea  of 
Hamlet's  notorious  soliloquy  first  struck 
him  ;  the  temptation  to  say,  'To  be  or 
to  not  be,'  must  have  been  terrible." 

Mr.  Smith's  difficulties  in  the  early 
days  of  the  struggle  are  described  in 
Chapter  II.  "  I  appealed  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,"  lie  writes,  "but 
none  of  them  had  over  heard  of  the  law. 
It  was  the  shocking  injustice  of  a  privi- 


lege which  allowed  the  nobly-born  and 
the  politically -minded  profiteer  im- 
munity from  an  incubus  which  hung 
round  the  necks  of  the  proletariat,  toil- 
ing with  nothing  but  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  and  unemployment  al- 
lowance between  them  and  starvation, 
that  determined  me  to  wholly  and  with 
single  purpose  devote  my  life  to  the 
ending  of  this  scandalous  abuse." 

Truly  a  noble  passage. 

The  author's  efforts  in  other  direc- 
tions were  at  first  equally  devoid  of 
success. 

Tho  Labour  Minister  of  the  day,  lie 
tells  us,  said  he  made  a  speciality  of 
pure  English  and  failed  to  see  the  diffi- 
culty ;  the  Minister  of  Education  ad- 
mitted that  he  left  it  to  his  typist,  while 
the  Foreign  Minister  repulsed  him  with 
the  simple  statement  that  ho  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton. 

The  only  encouragement  that  he  re- 
ceived was  from  a  famous  General,  who 
told  our  aifthor  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness or  he  would  not  hesitate  to  damn 
well  wring  his  neck. 

Undefeated,  our  author  went  to  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  greatest  daily 
papers. 

"Legitimatise  the  split  infinitive!" 
cried  he,  aghast.  "Idoii't  think.  What, 
and  scrap  the  splendid  article  begin- 
ning, '  Before  an  audience  more  watch- 
ful for  split  infinitives  than  critical  of 
profundity  of  argument,"  etc.,  which 
our  readers  look  for  when  a  Cabinet 
Minister  speaks  at  the  Oxford  Union. 
"Rather,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  fine 
gesture,  "perish  our  'erack-of-the-rifle- 
on-the-moor'  article,  annual  product  of 
the  Glorious  First,  or  is  it  the  Twelfth?  " 

Still  the  good  work  went  on,  and 
gradually  light  began  to  almost  imper- 
ceptibly dawn  on  the  horizon.  The 
final  passages  of  the  book  give  a  noble 
instance  of  the  decorum  with  which  our 
author  wears  his  laurels.  "It  would  lie 
false  modesty,"  he  writes,  "for  me  to  en- 
tirely disclaim  credit  for  what  I  and  my 
collaborators  have  achieved,  but  many 
things  contributed  to  our  success.  The 
movement  towards  open  diplomacy  and 
the  publication  of  ambassadorial  corre- 
spondence helped  us  greatly,  while  the 
writing  of  books  by  great  admirals  and 
generals  accustomed  the  reading  public 
to  a  greater  freedom  of  speech  and  pro- 
duced a  tempered  atmosphere  in  which 
our  propaganda  could  take  root.  With- 
out their  help  all  our  efforts  might  have 
been  in  vain." 

So  ends  the  noble  record  of  a  great 
work  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  who  reap  the 
reward  will  never  allow  ourselves  to 
quite  forget  the  indomitable  efforts  of 
those  who  won  us  the  liberties  we  now 
take  with  the  English  language. 
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Jean  (stimulated  to  autJtorship  by  recent  literary  sensation,  reading  her  Society  novel,  "  Tlte  Old  Slay-at-Homes"),  " AND  so  nu 

CUT  HIS   NEPHEW  OFF   WITH   HALF-A-CBOWN."  Governess.    "ISN1!  IT  USUALLY  A   SHILLING?" 

Jean.  "YES.    BUT  IT  HAS  TO  BE  HALF-A-CKOWN  NOW  TO  MEET  THE  INCHEASED  COST  OP  LIVING." 


THE   COLOUR-SCHEMERS. 

I  FULLY  intended,  had  I  been  invited, 
to  read  a  paper  to  a  scientific  associa- 
tion on  the  Influence  of  Decorative  Art 
on  the  Emotions.  Our  house  lias  been 
a  sort  of  psychological  laboratory,  so  to 
speak,  and  our  visitors  as  well  as  our- 
selves the  more  or  less  unconscious 
media  of  interesting  mental  phenomena. 
As  chief  alchemist,  Cicely  is  responsible 
for  all  arrangements  and,  I  suppose,  for 
most  of  the  results. 

Our  breakfast-room-cum-study  is  all 
Bowery  chintzes  and  stripes.  Wall- 
paper, carpet  and  cushions  are  a  horti- 
cultural dream  ;  Kew  Gardens  a  barren 
wilderness  in  comparison.  To  correct 
the  intoxication  of  the  senses  induced 
by  this  extravagance  of  floral'  decora- 
tion, vertical  and  horizontal  lines  are  in- 
troduced into  the  patterns,  giving  a  kind 
of  geometric  stability.  They  set  latitude 
and  longitude  to  thebotanic  Utopia,  as  it 
were.  The  mental  effect  of  this,  Cicely 
and  I  agree,  is  a  feeling  of  freshness 
and  vigour.  I  leave  the  breakfast-table 
to  catch  my  morning  train  with  my 
mind  alert  and  ready  for  anything. 


The  Vicar  calls  occasionally  when  he 
is  bent  on  philanthropic  piracy.  Should 
ho  be  shown  into  the  drawing-room  (a 
cheerful  orange),  all  is  lost,  and  the 
most  impracticable  charity  is  richer  by 
my  guinea ;  if  I  see  him  in  the  dining- 
room,  amid  its  soft  hanging  lamps 
and  rich  Oriental  draperies,  my  moral 
backbone  turns  to  jelly  and  I  weakly 
subscribe  more  than  1  ought  to  the 
Fund  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Sites 
of  the  Early  Churches  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cappadocia.  Therefore  I  always 
inveigle  the  Vicar  into  the  study.  There 
the  stripes  and  chintzes  seem  to  stiffen 
my  moral  fibre  and  enable  me  to  offer 
him  a  kind  but  firm  refusal. 

Conversely,  when  I  had  enticed  our 
landlord  into  the  house  the  other 
week,  I  escorted  him  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Its  yellow  mirth  took  him  off 
his  guard  and  he  became  cheerful  and 
chatty.  He  told  a  story,  at  which 
we  laughed  heartily.  Then  I  showed 
him  the  rocky  side-entrance  through 
which  I  had  to  bring  my  motor-cycle, 
and  the  spot  where  an  admirable  shed 
could  be  built.  Observing  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  wearing  off,  I  led  him 


back  to  the  dining-room.  Its  insidious 
Orientalism  stole  over  him  and  robbed 
him  of  his  will-power.  This  was  the 
place  and  moment  for  the  attack.  My 
fear  was  not  that  he  would  resist  my 
proposals,  but  that  my  own  courage 
would  evaporate  amid  the  hypnotic 
colour  tones  of  the  surroundings. 
Quickly  I  demanded  that  he  should 
tar-pave  the  side  entrance  and  build 
me  a  cycle-shed.  He  was  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter  and  would  have 
consented  to  twice  as  much. 

Unfortunately  Cicely  in  a  spasm  of 
jubilation  carried  him  off  to  see  the 
breakfast-room  chintzes,  and  he  re- 
covered. He  pointed  out  that  we  had 
driven  a  nail  into  the  wall  to  hang  up 
a  plaque.  And  before  he  left  he  had 
given  me  distinctly  to  understand  that 
if  he  let  me  have  my  tar-path  and  cycle- 
shed  he  would  be  obliged  to  raise  the 
rent  by  one  pound  per  quarter. 

I  told  Cicely  (in  the  breakfast-room) 
that  it  was  all  her  fault,  and  we  might 
have  quarrelled  about  it ;  but  when  we 
talked  it  over  in  the  glow  of  the  draw- 
ing-room we  grew  quite  light-hearted 
again. 
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THUlNiifC  TWflO 

BEFORE    YOU 


ADVICE  TO  THOSE 

ABOUT  TO  SHOP 


IF   THE    SHOPS    TOOK    UP    THE    ECONOMY    CAMPAIGN. 


THE  NEW  ELIXIR. 
(For  seraife  decay  try  our  Monkey  Gland). 
THERE  was  a  time  when  friends  expressed  their  wonder, 

Perhaps  with  just  a  modicum  of  truth, 
That  at  an  age  when  many  men  go  under, 

Or  lose  the  charming  attributes  of  youth, 
I,  who  had  almost  compassed  DAVID'S  span, 
Had  not  in  second  childhood  merged  the  man. 

They  saw  my  gracefulness  of  locomotion 

And  marvelled  how  my  years  could  stand  the  strain 

I  put  upon  them  in  my  weird  devotion 
To  toilsome  pastimes,  thinking  in  their  train 

My  labours  must  bring  something  hard  to  bear, 

Though  doing  them  I  never  turned  a  hair. 

And,  more,  they  praised  me  for  the  transcendental 

Ability  with  which  I  plied  my  pen, 
And  showed  eternal  freshness  in  a  mental 

Dexterity  denied  to  other  men  ; 
And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  I  should  have  what  Nature  gives  so  few. 
Those  days  are  past :  a  new  elixir  vitee 

Has  been  extracted  from  a  simian  gland, 
And  since  by  Science  Age  is  rendered  mighty 

My  friends  will  deem  my  vigour  second-hand, 
And  compliments  will  take  this  doubtful  shape  : 
"  He  must  have  tapped  a  special  brand  of  Ape." 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR, 

HE  was  a  lanky  moon-faced  boy  from  the  back-veld — had 
not  been  lassooed  more  than  a  month,  I  should  say — and 
he  gazed  round  my  South  African  editorial  office  with 
interest  and  wild-eyed  concern.  It  seemed  as  though  at  any 
instant  he  might  leap  down  the  lift-shoot  or  try  to  eat  a  file. 

I  sought  to  put  him  at  ease  in  my  gracious  sympathetic 
way,  and  I  was  rewarded. 

"  My  farrer  's  a  writer  too,"  he  said  suddenly. 

"Indeed.     Writes  in  Dutch,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  he  didn't  been  a  Dutsman  already.  My  inuiTer's 
Duts,  but  my  farrer 's  er  Engelsman." 

He  did  not  seem  to  have  taught  his  son  much  English, 
but  one  meets  cases  in  the  back-veld  where  the  children  of 
an  English  parent  hardly  know  the  language. 

"  What  paper  does  he  write  for?  "  I  asked. 

"  Punts." 

"  Punch  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  This  is  remarkable.  Does  he 
write  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  p'raps  writes  something  eats  week,  wort  he 
calls  hishorby.  He  starts  in  1915  en  sends  him  a  funny  bit 
wort  he-cut  out  of  a  Cape  Town  papers.  So  Punts  writes 
something  underneath  and  puts  it  in.  Then  my  farrer  gort 
worry  gled,  an'  now  eats  week  he  sends  Punts  a  story  or  a 
poetry." 

"  Do  they  put  them  all  in  ?  " 

"  No,  he  didn'  put  in  any  more  yet." 
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THE   OLD   CRYSTAL-GAZER. 

Hit.  ASQUITH.  "I'M   NOT    SURE    THAT   I    SEE    MUCH    FORTUNE   FOR   MY  FRIENDS   IN   THIS." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Wednesday,  October  22n(2. — Alarmed, 
no  doubt,  by  newspaper  placards  an- 
nouncing "Parliament  on  its  Trial," 
Members  attended  the  reopening  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  unusual 
numbers.  "  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  " 
was  tho  motif  ol  nearly  all  the  Questions 
on,  the  Paper.  Minister  after  Minister 
was  interrogated  as  to  the  reductions  in 
his  department,  and  delivered  a  stereo- 
typed reply  to  the  effect  that,  whereas 
at  the  Armistice  the  staff  numbered  so 
many  thousands,  it  was  now  some 
hundreds  less,  and  would 
by  next  year  be  approach- 
ing vanishing-point.  The 
ardent  economists  below 
the  Gangway  were  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  these 
replies,  and  were  evidently 
inclined  tu  regard  the  pro- 
mise of  the  WAR  SECRE- 
TARY and  CHANCELLOR  OF 
THI;  EXCHEQUER  to  "  lay- 
papers  "  as  a  device  for 
putting  them  off  the 
scent.  Captain  REGINALD 
TERRELL  jumped  up  to 
move  the  adjournment, 
but  the  SPEAKER  jumped 
a  little  quicker  and  called 
the  next  question. 

DISRAELI  on  a  famous 
occasion  declared  himself 
to  be  "  on  the  side  of  the 
angels."  So,  as  regards  his 
visits  to  the  House,  is  our 
present  PRIME  MINISTER. 
Ho  looked  in  for  a  few  min- 
utes this  afternoon,  but 
only  to  announce  that, 
while  nothing  would  please 
him  better  than  to  come 
down  and  answer  ques- 
tions, the  urgent  business 
of  the  country  compelled 
him  to  postpone  that  self- 
indulgence. 

Next  to  "Hang  the  KAISER"  and 
"  Make  Germany  Pay,"  the  most 
popular  cry  at  the  last  election  was 
"  Britain  for  the  British."  The  ex- 
Kaiser  is  still  at  large,  though  we  are 
told  that  all  necessary  preparations  for 
his  trial  are  being  made  ;  and,  far  from 
receiving  any  cash  from  Germany,  we 
have  just  paid  her  three-quarters  of  a 
million  for  a  mass  of  potash.  Sir  ERNEST 
WILD  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  Coal- 
itionists to  secure  the  redemption  of 
the  third  of  their  pledges  by  passing 
his  proposal  that  no  employer  should 
be  allowed  to  engage  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  aliens.  A  majority  of  the 
Coalitionists  present  supported  him ; 
but  the  HOME  SECRETARY  declared  that 
the  new  clause  would  be  unworkable, 


and,    with    the    aid    of    Liber.ils    and 
Labour  men,  secured  its  rejection. 

Thursday,  October  23irZ. — Since  the 
passing  of  the  Parliament  Act  in  1911 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  body  largely 
composed  of  ex  -  bankers  and  other 
financial  pundits,  has  had  no  power 
over  the  national  accounts.  But  though 
it  can  no  longer  bite  it  can  still  hark. 
Oddly  enough  it  fell  to  Lord  JlrrK- 
MASTER,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  Act  above  mentioned,. to 
deliver  the  first  considered  attack  upon 
LLOYD-GEORGIAN  finance  that  has  yet 
been  heard  in  either  House. 


THE    PARLIAMENTARY  PAPER-CHASE. 

[Several  White  Papers  have  been  issued  by  the  CHANCELLOR  OK  THE 
EXCHEQUER  and  the  WAR  SECRETARY  showing  the  extent  of  Ministerial 
retrenchments.] 

The  EX-LORD  CHANCELLOR  has  one 
great  merit,  rare  among  liis  Peers: 
you  can  hear  every  word  he  says. 
From  his  opening  description  of  Minis- 
ters involved  in  "  the  mazes  of  a  laby- 
rinth from  whose  tortuous  pathways 
there  is  no  escape,"  to  the  final  prophecy 
of  National  Bankruptcy,  when  "  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  will  wash  de- 
serted wharves  and  empty  palaces," 
not  a  syllable  escaped  one. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  fate,  it  seems, 
there  are  only  three  courses  before  us : 
a  general  levy  on  capital,  a  special  levy 
on  war-fortunes,  or  a  ten-shilling  in- 
come-tax. The  Peers  did  not  seein  so 
perturbed  at  the  prospect  as  I  should 
have  expected.  Perhaps  they  were 
wondering  whether  the  pension  of  an 


KX-CnANCELLOii  who  had  occupied  the 
Woolsack  for  a  few  months  in  1915-1(5 
would  properly  be  considered  a  war- 
fortune,  and  if  so  at  how  many  thou- 
sands the  orator  would  be  assessed. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Government  liavo  made  no  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  economy.  The  1; 
motor-cars  now  used  in  connection  with 
Government  Departments  throughout 
the  country  lias  dwindled  to  a  mere 
four  hundred — a  number  that  not  so 
long  ago  would  have,  barely  sufliced  to 
take  the  officials  of  the  Air  Ministry 
out  to  luncheon. 

The  Commons  resumed 
thediscussion  of  thoAlicns 
Restriction  Bill.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Labour  Party 
was  a  little  difficult  to  fol- 
low. They  resisted  the 
proposal  to  prevent  alien 
Trade  Unionists  from  in- 
terfering in  the  industrial 
disputes  of  other  bodies 
than  their  own  with  such 
vehemence  that  Mr.  BOT- 
TO.MU:Y  was  moved  to  in- 
quire whether  the  supply 
of  native  strike  -  leaders 
was  giving  out.  Yet  a  little 
later  Mr.  BRACE  was  de- 
nouncing no  less  loudly  a 
provision  by  which  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  alien 
pilots  might  be  employed 
in  British  ports.  The  gen-  j 
era!  feeling  of  the  House 
appeared  to  be  that  the 
channels  of  trade,  whether 
by  sea  or  land,  were  best 
kept  free  from  foreign  in- 
fluences ;  and  in  the  ulti- 
mate division  Ministers, 
opposed  by  an  ad  hoc  com- 
bination of  the  so-called 
"classes"  and  "masses," 
found  themselves  in  a 
minority  of  seventy-two. 

On  learning  of  this  re- 
verse the  PRIME  MINISTER  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that,  when  he  recently 
urged  Capital  and  Labour  to  "  get  to- 
gether," he  did  not  mean  in  this  way. 


After  Rat  Week. 

Terrier  Pup  (to  his   father):  What 
did  you  do  in  the  Rat  War,  daddy'.' 


'  TO-DAY  IN  THE  FOOD  GAHDEX. 
Either  string  opinions  or  put  them 


into 


shallow  trays  to  store  in  some  airy,  frost-proof 
place." — Daily  Paper. 

We  prefer  to  air  ours  in  the  open. 

"  BILLIARDS. — Closing  scores  :  Rceee,  rec. 
1,000  in  10,000  up  (in  play),  12,62712,027; 
Inman,  12,397." — Daily  Paper. 

This  makes  INMAN'S  ultimate   victory 
all  the  more  meritorious. 
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Irate  driver  (compelled  to  pull  up).  "  ASKIN'  FOB  IT,  AIN'T  YEK  ?    CAN'T  YOU  'EAR  THE  BLISKIN'  BELL?" 

Maniac  on  Music.  "HEAR  IT!  MY  GOOD  FELLOW,  DO  YOU  REALISE  YOU'RE  TWO  TONES  FLAT  COMPARED  WITH  THE  OTHER  THAMS?" 


THE  EMANCIPATION   OF  YOUTH. 

A  LARGE  and  influential  meeting, 
convened  by  the  League  of  Minors, 
was  held  last  'Saturday  in  Hyde  Park 
with  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  the  statute 
which  excludes  persons  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  from  Parliament.  Mr. 
OSWALD  MOSLEY,  the  youngest  M.P., 
who  presided,  began  with  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  his  unworthiness  to  occupy 
the  position  of  chairman.  He  was 
already  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  but 
his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  those 
who  were  agitating  for  this  great  and 
salutary  change.  With  a  full  heart  he 
could  echo  the  saying  of  SHAKSPEAHE, 
"  Age,  I  do  abhor  thee."  What  they 
wanted  was  to  make  Parliament  the 
nursery  of  greatness,  instead  of  being 
the  charnel-house  of  ossified  and  cada- 
verous nonentities.  Old  age  was  never 
good ;  it  was  only  green  in  the  sense 
of  being  mouldy  and  moss-grown.  It 
was  suspicious,  unheroic,  garrulous  and 
miserly.  As  DISBAELI  said,  "Almost 
everything  that  is  great  has  been  done 
by  youth."  And  again,  "  The  blunders 
of  youth  are  preferable  to  the  triumphs 
of  manhood  or  the  success  of  old  age." 


Literature  unfortunately  abounded  in 
disparagement  of  the  young,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  world  was  not  run 
by  literary  men. 

Mr.  ANTHONY  ASQUITH,  in  moving  the 
main  resolution  in  favour  of  reducing 
the  age  -  limit  of  Parliamentary  re- 
presentatives to  fourteen,  sounded  a 
note  of  caution.  He  did  not  think  they 
were  yet  ripe  for  Baby  Suffrage.  Some 
of  those  present  might  even  describe 
him  as  an  anti-Montessorian,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  to  affirm  in  all 
respects  his  entire  adhesion  to  that 
remarkable  creed.  Minors  were  ex  ipso 
facto  in  the  minority  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  eminent  Victorian  had  boldly 
pronounced  the  majority  to  be  mostly 
fools.  Profoundly  convinced  as  he  was 
of  the  righteousness  of  democracy,  he 
could  not  subscribe  to  this  sweeping 
condemnation.  He  did  not  advocate 
the  extermination  of  the  old,  however 
painlessly  it  might  be  effected.  Old 
men,  where  they  deserved  it,  were  en- 
titled to  consideration.  But  the  Ship  of 
State  would  never  reach  the  haven  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  until  they  had 
youth  at  the  prow  instead  of  relegating 
it  to  the  menial  duties  of  the  cabin-boy. 


Miss  DAISY  ASHFOKD,  who  seconded 
the  resolution,  described  herself  as  an 
extinct  volcano,  enjoying  what  was 
virtually  a  posthumous  reputation  on 
the  strength  of  the  achievement  of  her 
childhood.  Properly  encouraged  at  the 
time,  she  might  have  followed  up  The 
Young  Visitors  by  a  series  of  vital 
romances ;  but  the  tradition  of  that 
period  was  too  strong.  By  enlarging 
the  horizons  of  youth  and  giving  it 
earlier  scope  for  its  creative  activities 
they  might  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  tragedy.  At  the  present  moment 
all  that  was  noteworthy  in  letters  and 
art  and  music  was  being  done  by  the 
young. 

Lord  BIBKENHEAD,  who  followed,  ob- 
served that  he  had  been  called  the  Boy 
Chancellor,  and,  like  Mr.  Verdant  Green 
on  a  festive  occasion,  he  was  "prou" 
title."  Under  the  system  which  they 
now  were  met  to  introduce  he  might 
have  earned  it  many  years  sooner.  This 
was  a  saddening  thought,  yet  they  must 
not  repine,  but  rather  push  on  to  the 
goal  with  renewed  energy  and  determ- 
ination. For  himself  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  linger  superfluously  on  the  scene 
once  he  was  conscious  of  any  decline 
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N.C.O.  (stnifji/ling  with  a  troublesome  "  track  " — the  caterpillar  part  of  a  tank). 

WHICH   01-'   Till:    ELEVEN    INVENTED  THIS   PABTICULAR  BIT  OF  THE   OLD   BUS?" 


'I   SUPPOSE   YOU   DON'T   'APPLK   TO   KNO\V,   SIR, 


in  his  powers  ;  still  loss  would  he  stoop 
to  the  humiliation  of  endeavouring  to 
outwit  the  fiat  of  Nature  by  borrowing 
a  fictitious  vitality  from  the  interstitial 
glands  of  the  mandrill,  the  chimpanzee 
or  the  gorilla. 

Mr.  EDMUND  GOSSE  said  that  fathers 
WCTO  inevitable,  but  it  was  the  day  of  the 
sons,  and  the  sooner  they  were  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country  the  better.  No  one  was  more 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  extravagance 
tl  t  \  all  deplored  than  those  who  were 
inclined  to  it  themselves.  It  was 
always  best  to  set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief.  In  conclusion  Mr.  GOSSE  ob- 
served that  the  true  function  of  middle 
ago  was  to  applaud  from  a  back  seat 
the  triumphs  of  conquering  adolescence, 
and  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  old 
age  was  that  it  brought  second  child - 
houd  in  its  train. 

The  resolution  having  been  unani- 
mously passed,  a  small  committee,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  ANTHONY  ASQUITH,  Prin- 
cess BIBESCO,  Mr.  GOIIDON  SKM-RIDGE, 
junior,  and  Lord  HALSBUUY,  were  ap- 
pointed to  concert  measures  for  further- 
ing a  National  Campaign  on  behalf  of 
the  movement. 


COMMEECIAL  PKOPAGANDA. 
If  you  are  in  no  hurry,  patronize 

TAXO 

THE  TAXI  MAN  WITH 

THE  GLOVE-COVERED  FLAO. 

When  he  has  finished  his  tea 

HE   WILL   TAKE  YOU  WHERE  YOU 

WANT  TO   GO 
Provided  your  destination  is  ou  the 

TltAIL  THAT  LEADS  HIM   HOME. 

Krcryone  comes  to  him  who  waits, 

Why  not  try  to  persuade 

KARL    SCHMIDT 

to  order  your  Dinner  for  you? 

This  '-KNIGHT  OP  THE  KNAPKIN  "  has  ju.<t 

been  demobilised  from  the  Alexandra  Palace, 

and  wishes  to  state  that,  in  spite  of  the 

GREAT   PEACE 
]»•  still  retains  his  Swiss  OHK.IX. 


Do  you  want  a  WRONG  xi'ui. 
SWITCHBOARD    SUE 

\Vii.i,  ITT  you  TiiRouuii. 


Men  of  Emjland  t 
STAND     TOGETHER 

ON  Tin:  UNDERGROUND. 


Tlwse  icho  intend  to  spend 

CHRISTMAS    ON    THB    SOUTH 
COAST 

TRAVELLING  ON  THE  SOUTH-EASTERN 
RAILWAY  SHOULD 
START    NOW. 


A  Romance  of  the  Deep. 

'•KKLT — HEHRING. — At  the  Parish  Church 
of  Dwygyfylchi  on  the  14th  October,  bv  the 
Rev.  G.  Williams,  Andrew  Kelt  to  Hilda 
Herring." — Srntxinnn. 

A  Heavy-weight. 

"  RUGBY  FOOTBALL. 
The  Waugauui   side  includes  two   tons  of 

Dr. ,  a  popular  Wcllingtonian." 

New  Zealand  I'tipcr. 
Very  useful  in  the  "  scrum." 

••CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES     CANNOT 
PROFITEER !  !  ! 

ALL   PROFITS   DO  TO  THI-;   COXSl  MEU." 
-!</<•/.  in  Provincial  I'liptr. 

"At Petty  Sessions  yt  stfrday  the 

Co-operative  Society  were  summoned  in  1X3 
cases  of  alleged  profiteering.  Of  these  35  were 
heard,  and  convictions  were  obtained  in  each 
ease." — Same  paper,  same  day. 

We  understand  that  an  appeal  has  been 
lodged,  ou  the  ground  that  the  Bench 
had  not  read  the  advertisement. 
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TO    AN    M.F.H. 

(On  assuming  office). 
GOOD  Master,  you've  shouldered  the  burden, 

The  toil,  the  expense  and  the  brant, 
A  task  with  no  "  Thank  you  "  or  guerdon, 

For  you  've  now  taken  over  the  Hunt. 
The  woodlands  are  waiting  in  ember, 

All  serely  look  downland  and  mead, 
Will  you  hear,  for  'tis  hard  on  November, 

A  word  of  good-speed  ? 
Yes,  now  that  the  entry  's  been  blooded 

And  cubs  have  been  taught  to  take  wing, 
Tho  farmers  and  keepers  been  studied, 

You  're  up  to  the  actual  thing  ; 
Your  fields  will  be  finer  and  larger 

Than  late  ones — of  circumstance  robbed, 
With  Mars  on  a  lashing  ox-charger, 

Diana  demobbed. 
And  foxes  ?     We  've  foxes  too  many— 

The  War  is  the  why  and  because; 
And  the  claims  are  the  prettiest  penny, 

And  the  Hunt 's  not  so  liked  as  it  was  ; 
There  '11  be  crabbers,  of  course,  and  decriers 

(A  Master's  the  life  of  a  dog), 
And,  like  frogs  in  the  fable,  the  sighers 

Who  sigh  for  King  Log. 
But  never  you  worry ;  sit  quiet 

And  shape  your  own  course  as  you  can ; 
There  are  hounds  that  '11  babble  and  riot— 

We  find  the  same  failings  in  man  ; 
You  've  to  be  martinet  in  your  habits, 

A  CROMWELL  in  might  to  command, 
And  Captains  shall  tremble  like  rabbits 

At  lift  of  your  hand. 
But  blend  you  the  jackboot  with  butter ; 

Be  wise  as  the  serpent,  and  coo 
Like  the  dove ;  take  your  hat  off  and  utter 

Quick  compliment,  prompt  How  d'  ye  do  '.' 
Be  bland  (but  a  DBACO  empowered) 

With  a  crowd  edging  in  for  a  start, 
Though  in  cover  a  home-loving  coward 
Is  breaking  your  heart. 

From  a  goose  gobbled  up  to  the  thoughtless 

Who  ride  over  young  grass  and  seed, 
The  onus  is  yours,  Sir,  you  're  naught  less 

Than  scapegoat  for  every  misdeed ; 
A  tyrant  the  thrusters  may  rank  you, 

But  one  of  the  rear  of  the  ruck 
Endeavours,  good  Master,  to  thank  you, 

To  wish  you  Good  Luck. 
For  trouble 's  your  lot  out  of  reason — 

Complaints,  correspondence  no  end, 
With,  may  be,  say  twice  in  the  season, 

The  gallop  that  makes  the  amend, 
When  you  've  slipped  the  whole  crowd  that  was  in  il 

And,  free  from  the  "  blundering  mass," 
There 's  nothing  to  stop  you  a  minute 
For  oceans  of  grass. 

Then,  half-an-hour  on,  may  we  find  you 

'Longside  of  the  pack,  in  your  place, 
Your  huntsman  a  furlong  behind  you, 

A  scratch  and  a  grin  on  your  face, 
Your  fox  at  the  end  of  his  chapter, 

The  tan  heads  all  up  as  they  view — 
Well,  no  one,  young  fellow,  is  apter 
To  be  there  than  you. 


THE    CALL. 

THAT  morning  the  camp  was  startled  by  a  call. 
Something  of  the  stir  of  the  Reveille  sounded  in  its  first 
ientative  notes,  giving  way  to  the  gentle  persuasion  of  the 
Fall  In.  The  cheerfulness  of  the  "  Cook-house  Door"  had 
lardly  succeeded  when  the  clarion  certainty  of  the  old 
avalry  Charge  call  thrilled  the  morning  air. 
It  did  not  stop  there.  For  one  and  all  it  had  a  personal 
message  to  deliver,  and  an  urgent  one.  There  was  that  in 
it  that  made  the  Company  Cooks  think  they  might  have 
put  more  sugar  in  the  tea  lately,  that  made  the  Quarter- 
master recall  in  despairing  remorse  the  good  food  that  had 
never  reached  the  troops,  the  garments  they  had  never 
worn.  His  clerk  bent  over  the  accounts  he  was  trying  to 
square  and  strove  vainly  to  hide  his  tears.  The  Orderly 
Sergeant  shakily  decided  not  to  bring  Jones  up  on  that 
crime  after  all,  and  broke  down  altogether  upon  hearing 
an  agitated  C.S.M.  say  "  Please"  to  his  batman. 

The  Post  Orderly  had  no  doubts.  It  was  the  Letter  Call, 
and  he  departed  with  an  unusual  springiness.  The  Mess 
Orderlies  were  already  falling  in  ;  the  Fire  Picket  could  be 
observed  doubling  up  from,  divers  occupations ;  Orderly 
Sergeants  and  Sergeant-Majors  were  positively  sprinting; 
their  call,  they  conceived,  had  been  "  at  the  double."  Tents 
could  be  observed  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation  as  their 
inmates  made  frantic  last-minute  touches  to  buttons  and 
belts,  while  wild  hazards  about  Guards  of  Honour  and 
General  Parades  floated  therefrom.  The  experts,  the  spare 
buglers,  stood  aghast. 

A  low  crooning  that  succeeded  a  phrase  suggesting  that 
"Officers'  wives  have  puddings  and  pies"  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  company  officers  from  fantastic  ideas  of  an 
early  luncheon  to  the  sudden  certainty  that  a  disastrous 
calamity  was  upon  the  camp.  They  turned  pale  in  the  effort 
to  remember  what  particular  crisis  this  unfamiliar  summons 
might  signify.  Nobly  they  strode  forth,  all  unprepared. 

The  C.O.'s  nerve  broke  at  last  at  an  effort  that  suggested 
"  Danny  Deever,"  with  perhaps  a  faint  touch  of  The 
Last  Post,  and  yet  combined  the  glories  of  the  Regimental 
March  Past  with  the  slow  beauty  of  the  Cavalry  Reveille. 
Further,  there  was  in  it  one  wild  persistent  note  that  never 
a  military  bugle  had  sounded  before,  something  that  aspired 
blindly  to  better  things,  not  of  the  army. 

"The  Mutiny  of  the  's  over  again,"  he  muttered 

hoarsely,  and  looked  round  for  the  support  that  was  not 
forthcoming ;  Officers,  Sergeant-majors,  N.C.O.'s  and  men 
had  long  obeyed  the  call.  He  sallied  forth  to  do  something 
with  them,  and  tried  desperately  to  think  what. 

Then  the  bugler  blew  again,  emitting  a  cry  of  the  heart 
so  piercing,  so  awful,  that  everybody  stood  to  attention  as 
though  the  Birkenhead  was  sinking  again.  But  he  ended 
on  one  sustained  note  of  glorious  triumph  and  then  walked 
calmly  on  to  the  parade  ground. 

Thence,  with  a  magnificent  gesture,  he  flung  back  his 
bugle  to  the  Buglers'  Tent  and  turned  to  the  expectant 
throng. 

"  I  'm  demobbed,"  he  said.    "  Dis-miss  !  " 

In  a  Good  Cause. 

Mr.  Punch  begs  leave  to  remind  his  readers  of  the  appeal 
that  he  made  last  week  on  behalf  of  Bart's,  and  to  ask 
that  donations  may  be  sent  to  the  fund  which  he  is  raising 
in  aid  of  London's  oldest  hospital.  They  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Punch,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  Whitefriars, 
E.G.  4.  He  hopes  that  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of 

Lord  MACAULAY,  that — 

"  all  along  the  van 
'  Remember  St.  Bartholomew  '  was  passed  from  man  to  man." 
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WAR-TIME    PROMISES. 

How  are  you  getting  along  with 
yours  ? 

I  had  always  intended  to  keep  my 
pledge  to  Edith  to  get  the  brougham 
on  tiie  road  once  more.  Accordingly 
when  I  heard  that  the  new  man  at 
Holton  had  just  the  mare  to  match 
Hereward,  I  hacked  over  one  afternoon. 

There  was  something  vaguely  fam- 
iliar about  the  man.  But  I  have  long 
since  given  up  trying  to  fix  the  associa- 
tion of  vaguely  familiar  faces.  Besides, 
this  man  was  all  for  business. 

"  Yes.  Sir,  I  know  the  mare  -you 
moan.  She^must  ho  very  like  the  kind 
of  thing  you  want.  Jimmy,  fetch  out 
that  Otterstone  mare." 

I  bought  her.  There  was  a  direct- 
ness about  the  now  man's  methods 
of  dealing  that  impressed  me  favour- 
ably. 

A  boy  brought  out  my  own  pony  for 
my  return. 

"Heavens!  "  said  tho  new  man,  and 
stepped  up  to  it  to  correct  the  curb 
chain.  "  Some  of  these  fellows  don't 
know  the  difference  between  a  bridoon 
and  a  breeching." 

I  found  myself  straightening  up. 
I  very  nearly  saluted.  My  heels  all 
hut  clicked.  It  came  back  to  me  so 
suddenly. 

An  elderly,  much  rattled  subaltern — 
"a  sporting  old  bird  who  had  been 
fanned  out  on  brigade  transport,"  to 
quote  a  lordly  youth  who  joined  our 
mess  for  a  time.  Tho  subaltern  saluting 
every  few  seconds,  partly  from  ner- 
vousness and  partly  from  an  idea  that, 
Malute  being  theprescribed  termination 
to  an  interview  with  a  Brass  Hat,  a 
series  of  them  might  bring  matters  to 
a  close.  The  Brass  Hat — the  new 
Brigadier,  no  less  — seated  amid  his 
gilded  and  ungilded  retinue  of  staff  and 
attached.  In  the  background  the  re- 
cently inspected  Brigade  transport, 
obviously,  to  a  mule,  breathing  more 
freely.  A  sultry  atmosphere  peculiar 
to  mornings  which  have  not  gone  off 
according  to  schedule.  Tho  discovery 
of  a  rag,  oily,  one,  inspection  pattern, 
transport-driver  for-the-use-of,  under 
the  arch  of  a  saddle  had  at  one  period 
made  the  air  almost  thunderous.  The 
fitting  of  harness,  also !  But  let  us 
leave  it  at  that. 

"  Not  much  of  a  show,"  said  the 
Brass  Hat. 

"  I  'm  afraid  not,  Sir  "  (salute).  "  Of 
course  we  are  full  of  reinforcements 
after  the  last  stunt,  Sir  "  (salute),  "  and 
they  are  very  raw." 

"They  are.  That,  my  dear  Sir,  is 
why  you  are  here  "  (threatened  collapse 
of  the  subaltern).  "  Some  of  them 


"You 'RE  DISTURBING  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE  WITH  YOUR  SNORING,  Siu.    I  KNOW  IT'S 

A    ROTTEN    PLAY,    BUT    YOU    MIGHT   GIVE   THE    AUTHOR    A    CHANCE." 
"  I   AM   THE   AUTHOR." 


don't  apparently  know  the   difference 
between  a  bridoon  and  a  brecchiiu/." 

••'.:  •':•  =;:  *  * 

Well,  what  was  I  to  do?  Is  this, 
jerhaps,  what  they  mean  by  the  Social 
Revolution  ?  I  did  my  best. 

"That's  it,  of  course.  I've  been 
trying  to  think  where  we  met  before." 
One  of  the  advantages  of  Peace  is  that 
,rou  can  say  you  "  met  "  a  Brigadier). 
'  You  inspected  my  transport  at  Meri- 
:ourt  just  before  I  went  to  hospital  in 
17." 

"Really?  Well,  you  must  have  been 
with  the  99th,  weren't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  rather — for  three  years." 


"Splendid.  Why,  you'd  know  old " 

And  we  got  "right  in  among  it." 

*  :::  :.:  :;:  « 

As  I  rode  home  an  hour  later  I  re- 
called a  scene  which  had  followed  the 
transport  inspection.  The  elderly  sub- 
altern was  holding  forth  in  the  Mess 
to  a  sympathetic  audience  of  men  of 
like  seniority  and  sufferings  with  him- 
self. Standing  witli  solemnly  poised 
glass,  he  concluded  a  vivid  resume  of 
the  whole  ceremony  : — 

"  I  tell  you  fellows,  if  I  ever  meet 
that  blighter  for  five  minutes  in  civvy 
life,  I  promise  you  I  '11 " 

Ah  !  those  war-time  promises. 
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THE    STATE    OF   THE    STAGE. 

IMPORTANT  OPINIONS. 

THE  state  of  the  Stage  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  thousand  questions  of  the 
hour,  among  them  being  the  high  price 
of  clothes  and  their  substitutes,  the  cost 
of  living  generally,  the  shortage  of  coal, 
and  the  origin  'of  fogs,  which  some 
pessimists  ascribe  to  the  great  number 
of  American  plays  now  being  performed 
in  London.  Other  prominent  questions 
include  the  economy  campaign,  the 
winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
chances  of  Mr.  ASQUITH  ever  finding 
another  seat.  But,  at  any  rate  in  cei* 
tain  circles,  the  state  of  the  Stage 
comes  first,  and  few  are  the  papers 
so  bold  as  to  dispense  with  well- 
known  actors'  views  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  AINLEY,  for  example,  in  The 
/•'./•e>iin<jNews,fm(ls  nothing  wrong. 
Mr.  BOUKCHIER,  in  The  Daily  Ex- 
/j/v.w,  even  though  gloomy  to-day, 
is  aware  of  a  bright  light  in  the 
future,  when  he  produces  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Mr.  JOHN  DHINKWATEH'S 
masterpiece. 

The  list  of  actors  who  have 
already  rushed  into  print  could  be 
extended,  but,  believing  that  it 
would  be  more  interesting  to  lay 
new  impressions  before  his  readers, 
Mr.  Punch  has  secured  the  services 
of  several  dramatic  celebrities  for 
his  own  pages.  In  response  to  in- 
quiries from  one  of  his  misrepre- 
sontatives  the  following  replies  are 
summarised  : — 

Mr.  LESLIE  HENSON  assures  Mr. 
Punch  that-  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  Stage.  Quite  the  reverse. 
It  is  the  ideal  environment  in 
which  to  win  one's  bride. 

Mr.  OSCAR  ASCHE  also  says  that 
there  is  nothing  really  wrong  with 
the  stage.  How  could  there  be 
when  the  public  extends  its  patron- 
age to  the  best  ?  It  speaks  volumes 
for  the  high  level  of  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion during  the  past  few  years  that  the 
most  popular  play  should  be  so  intel- 
lectual and  courageous  a  production  as 
that  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  which, 
beginning  simply  as  Chu  Chin  Chow, 
has  now  reached  such  proportions  as 
to  be  more  fittingly  described  as  Double- 
Chin  Chow.  It  would  always  be  a 
matter  of  pride  with  him  that  during 
its  phenomenal  run  he  had  lost  only 
one  camel.  No,  Mr.  ASCHE  concludes, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Stage. 

Mr.  HEBBERT TRENCH  expresses  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Stage  is  what  it  should 
be.  The  tendency  to  produce  musical 
comedy  and  farce  on  week-days  and 
confine  serious  drama  to  the  Day  of 
Eest  disturbs  him  not  a  little.  He  is 
open,  he  says,  to  write  epoeh-makinf 


historical  plays  for  every  theatre  in 
London. 

Sir  ALFRED  BUTT  says  that  the  Stage 
is  at  the  moment  in  so  flourishing  a 
condition  that  no  wise  manager  need 
worry  about  stopping  a  great  success 
in  the  middle  of  a  run  and  substituting 
a  revival. 

Sir  SIDNEY  LEE  says  that  everything 
is  wrong  with  the  Stage.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Old  Vic  and  the  Court 
every  theatre  is  disappointing  and  de- 
prating.  SifAKsrEAKE  should  be  played 
continuously  everywhere.  Sir  SIDNEY 
does  not  say  that  all  adventitious  aid 
should  he  withheld.  He  would  not 


has  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Stage  in 
general,  but  wishes  that  as  Drury  I  jane 
it  was  larger.  There  were  several  effects 
which  he  wanted  in  The  Great  l>nii, 
but  could  not  have  on  account  of  the 
restricted  space.  One,  for  example,  was 
a  scene  depicting  dawn,  in  which  day 
was  to  break  and  the  pieces  were  to 
be  distributed  among  the  audience  as 
souvenirs. 

Mr.  SEW;!-;  DIAUHILEFF  says  that 
what  is  wrong  with  the  Stage  is  too 
much  talk  and  too  little  movement.  If 
only  everything  were  done  in  dumb- 
show  and  danced,  the  Stage  would  have 
no  detractors.  He  would  like  to  have 
his  way  with  such  a  play,  say, 
as  Home  and  Beauty.  With  the 
scenery  by  the  young  geniuses  of 
the  Mansard  Gallery,  and  HASSINE 
in  Mr.  HAWTHEY'S  part  and  KAR- 
SAVIKA  in  Miss  GLADYS  COOPKR'S, 
he  would  guarantee  both  an  artistic 
and  a  iinancial  triumph.  Of  course 
the  story  would  be  rearranged. 
There  would  be  no  return  of  the 
first  husband,  no  drawing  lots,  and 
no  cooking  of  the  steak  ;  but  in 
their  place  some  very  wonderful 
posturing,  and  twenty  wreaths  and 
bouquets  for  each  of  the  principals 
every  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Punch's  own  opinion  of  the 
Stage  to-day — if  he  may  intrude  it 
— is  that  it  is  both  vulnerable  to 
criticism  and  entitled  to  be  a  little 
proud  of  itself. 


"MILK   DURING   THE    STRIKE. 

HOW    WIMBLEDON    GOT    [IS    SI'l'I'LY. 

The  previous  day  they  thought  they 
never  would  get  any  at  all,  and  finally 
they  had  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  practically  steal  it." — Local  I 

The  bull  seems  to  have  been  cowed. 


"I'LL     JUST     HAVE     A     LOOK     MYSELF     AN''     SEE     IP 

MOTHER  is' BRINGING   ME  UP  IN  THE  WAY  I  OUGHT 

TO   GO." 


•quarrel  with  musical  accompaniments, 
gorgeous  scenery  and  so  forth,  so  long 
as  SHAKSFEAHE  was  the  basis.  He 
would,  however,  draw  the  line  at  re- 
entitling  the  plays.  With  the  manager 
who  wished  to  produce  The  Merchant 
oj  Venice  as  The  Voice  from  the  Cam- 
panile he  had  no  sympathy,  nor  would 
he  allow7  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  fol- 
low the  present  Haymarket  success  as 
Mummies.  As  a  pure  business  proposi- 
tion it  would  be  wise  to  put  on  SHAK- 
SPEAHE  at  every  theatre.  Since  people 
must  go  to  the  theatre,  it  is  a  corollary 
that,  if  there  were  nothing  but  SHAK- 
SPEARE  they  would  go  to  SHAKSPEARE. 
SHAKSPEARE  would  then  prosper,  espe- 
cially as  there  would  be  no  author's 
fees  to  pay. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  PARKER  says  that  he 


"  Dr.  Fisher  made  a  defence  of  his 
Education  Act  in  addressing  a  gathering 
of  local  educationalists  this  afternoon. 
Economy,  he  said,  consisted  not  in.  the 
absence  of  spending,  but  in  the  pivMJJLt: 

of  waste." — Daily  J'aper. 

No   wonder   the    other    FISHER    says, 

"  Sack  the  lot !  " 


"  While  at  her  moorings  in  Blyi.li  Harbour 
a  submarine  was  fouled  by  another  submarine, 
and  sank.  Only  one  seaman  was  abroad,  and 
he  escaped." — Krcnimj  I'aper. 

In    such    cases    absence    is   always   a 
great  safeguard. 

"Another  scene  followed  her  visit  to  Oxford 
in  1913  to  the  May  Week  with  a  cousin  of  her 
husband's." — Evening  I'aper. 

All  of  which  is  unthinkable  in  Eights' 
Week  at  Cambridge. 


"Mrs. 's  wonderful  hair  tonic  and  cough 

syrup.     Try  it." — Canadian  Paper. 

And  provide  yourself  with  a  fur-lining 
against  the  winter. 
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Mttrsc  (i-oin/jlaiuiny  of  small  lot/). 
•'jirv  r.'iK  .t 


AND   THKX   AGAIN,  MADAM,  HE'S  FOBEVEB  ASKING    ME  ALL  MANNER   OF   QUESTIONS.     AND, 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

VAIN  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible  in  so  big  a  man,  intol- 
erant of  opinions  oilier  than  his  own,  appraising  everyone, 
from  tho  bite  KING  EmvABD  downwards,  according  to 
whether  he  '-backed  me"  or  not,  guilty  of  frequent  and 
tlagrant  lapses  of  taste  and  fairness  (not  to  mention  gram- 
mar), and  continually  harping  on  the  string,  "I  told  you 
so,"  Lord  F'ISHKK  would  have  no  one  but  himself  to  blame 
if  his  Mctuuiies  (HoDDEK  AND  STOUGHTON)  were  to  widen 
the  already  too  largo  circle  of  his  enemies.  Yet,  despite 
all  its  faults  and  excesses,  I  fancy  the  volume  will  bring 
him  more  friends  than  foes;  for  it  is  a  portrait,  self- 
painted  with  the  broadest  of  brushes,  of  a  Man,  and  one 
to  whom  his  country  owes  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other 
single  individual.  But  for  the  British  Navy  the  War 
would  not  have  been  won,  and  but  for  Lord  FISHER  the  re- 
distribution of  the  Fleet,  by  which,  in  MAHAN'S  phrase, 
eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  England's  guns  were  pointed  at 
Germany,  would  not  have  been  carried  out  in  time  for  Arma- 
geddon. From  one  of  the  many  indiscretions  which  only 
Field-Marshals  and  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  may  commit  with 
impunity  one  learns  that,  if  the  author  could  have  had  his 
way,  he  would  have  "  Copenhagened  "  the  German  Fleet  in 
I'.HiT,  and  one  cannot  help  speculating  on  what  would  have 
been  the  present  position  of  this  country  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  so.  This  is  the  most 
startling  of  the  many  pieces  of  secret  history  revealed  or 
hinted  at  in  this  volume.  But  in  truth  there  is  not  a 
dull  page,  and  whether  Lord  FISHER  is  discussing  naval 
strategy  or  excusing  (without  complete  success)  his  part  in 
the  Dardanelles  affair,  or  telling  us  how  lie  taught  a  Grand 
Duchess  to  waltx,  he  is  always  as  lively  as  a  schoolboy.  If 


he  wants  a  sub-title  for  the  second  edition  which  will  in- 
evitably be  demanded,  I  beg  to  suggest  "  The  Midshipman 
Who  Never  (quite)  Grew  Up." 

Oughtn't  somebody  to  break  it  gently  to  Mr.  JOHN  GALS- 
WORTHY  that  there  is  a  peace  on '}  I  ask  because  to  open 
his  latest  story,  Saint's  Progress  (HBJNBMA9M),  is  to  rind 
yourself  plunged  into  all  the  perplexities  of  the  dark  years, 
some  of  which  one  had  begun  to  hope  had  slipped  behind 
us.  Chiefly,  here  is  a  book  about  the  problem  of  the 
gently-nurtured  unmarried  mother,  and  you  will  not  need 
telling  what  blend  of  sympathy,  of  resolute  unprejudice  and 
rather  grim  tenderness  Mr.  GALSWORTHY  brings  to  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  into  the  refined,  delicately -reared  household  of 
the  liev.  Edicard  Picrson  that  the  tragedy  breaks,  when 
his  daughter,  Noel,  refused  permission  for  what  seemed  in 
paternal  eyes  a  war-marriage  of  indecent  haste,  determined 
to  follow  her  own  promptings,  with  the  result  inevitable  in 
fiction.  The  unmarried  father  is  killed,  and  the  tale  shows 
a  group  of  eminently  characteristic  Galsworthians  facing 
(and  discussing)  the  situation.  They  talk  sanely,  imparti- 
ally, most  of  them  with  a  strong  modernity  of  outlook, 
almost  all  considerably  too  much.  And  out  of  their  talk 
emerges  gradually  the  one  figure  of  real  tragedy,  the  broken 
old  father,  assailed  in  his  deepest  convictions,  his  preju- 
dices, his  whole  system  of  life.  Mr.  GALSWORTHY  has  done 
nothing  more  poignant  than  this.  For  the  rest,  as  1  have 
hinted,  Saint's  Progress  prescribes  very  effectually  the 
mixture  as  before,  showing  its  author  struggling  with 
obvious  effort  against  a  conception  of  social  conditions  that 
has  advanced  very  little  since  the  days  of  The  Fairchild 
Family.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  scene  of  the  heroine 
taking  a  poor  woman  with  a  hurt  hand  into  a  swagger 
chemist's,  and  their  reception  by  its  haughty  patrons,  that, 
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as  a  picture  of  life  in  first-aid  days,  is  frankly  farcical.  Still, 
a  clever  and  well-written  book,  if  hardly  exhilarating. 

To  the  yellow  heart  and  the  two  jolly  Cupids  which  make 
the  paper  wrapper  of  The  Disturbing  Charm  (HODDER  AND 
STOUGHTON)  look  like  a  valentine,  Miss  "BERTA  BUCK" 
ought  really  to  have  asked  her  publishers  to  add  a  legend 
warning  the  public  that  the  contents  are  "  for  the 
young."  If  ever  novel  was  written  which  drew  a  black 
unswerving  line  between  the  fogeys  who  do  not  live  and 
the  very  young  people  who  do,  it  is  this  pleasant  senti- 
mental story  of  four  pairs  of  lovers,  luckier  in  the  matter 
of  travel  than  most  of  us  were  (for  the  ladies  at  least  had 
no  pressing  reason  to  be  there),  who  met  during  the  War 
at  an  hotel  in  Western  France  and,  after  some  slight  hesi- 
tation and  confusion,  set  to 
partners.  Olwen,  the  little 
Welsh  heroine  who  distributes 
among  the  others  the  sup- 
posed love-charm,  which  seems 
to  have  such  great  effect  and 
turns  out  afterwards  to  have 
been  a  practical  joke,  is  much 
too  nice  a  little  creature  for 
the  self-assertive  Canadian, 
Captain  Boss,  to  whom  she 
is  assigned;  and  I  don't  really 
imagine  that  she  did  live  as 
happily  ever  after  as  her  crea- 
tor seems  to  believe.  But  best 
of  all  I  liked  the  widow,  to 
whom,  until  she  lost  it,  the 
charm  appeared  to  attract  the 
Flying-man,  the ' '  eaglet-faced ' ' 
"Bird-boy"  (Miss  "BERTA 
EUCK  "  insists  on  this  or  I 
wouldn't  quote  it),  and  my  pre- 
ference may  be  just  or  may  be 
due  to  a  fellow-feeling  I  have 
for  the  fogeys. 

Samurai  Trails  (HODDEH 
AND  STOUGHTON),  by  LUCIAN 
SWIFT  KIRTLAND,  is  an  ac- 
count, by  a  man  who  has  his 
eyes  open  for  the  right  thing,  of 
the  wanderings  of  two  Ameri- 
cans with  a  Japanese  doctor 
through  highway  sand  by- ways 
of  Japan.  The  reader  receives 

something  of  a  shock  when  he 

learns  that  the  travellers,  so  far  from  being  millionaires  of 
the  accepted  pattern,  have  to  make  a  nice  calculation  of  yen 
and  sen,  and  actually  spend  their  last  day  in  Yokohama 
senless  and  hungry  because  their  boat  was  a  day  late  in 
starting.  A  very  charming  picture  is  given  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  Japanese  common  folk  and  the  wayside 
innkeepers.  As  for  the  author's  sense  of  style,  the  book  is 
something  of  a  "curiosity  of  literature."  Quite  simple 
thoughts  are  wrapped  in  roomy  veils  of  grandiloquence. 
"  Messages  from  the  cords  of  our  legs  were  telling  us  to 
concede  some  compromise  to  our  particularity  "  means  no 
more  than  that  the  travellers  had  been  walking  too  fast. 

I  then  discovered  two  shaved  ice-shops  .  .  .  and  the 
intoxication  pitched  my  mood  to  full  ebulliency  "  means 
that  the  author  liked  ice.  And  Professor  "  Q  "  might  well 
pounce  on  "  but  nothing  proceeded  to  materialize  "  for  his 
poignant  chapter  on  "  Jargon."  Finding  the  printed  page 
extraordinarily  pleasant,  with  admirably  proportioned 


THE   RESOURCEFUL  HANDYMAN. 
Officer  (during  an  engagement).  "  WHEBE  ABE  YOU  GOING  WITH 

THAT  GLUE-POT,   YOU IDIOT?" 

Handyman.  "THE  CAPTAIN  TOLD  ME  TO  NAIL  THE  COLOUBS 

TO  THE  MAST,    SlB." 

Officer.  "WELL?" 

Handyman.  "WELL,  IT'S  A  STEEL  MAST,  SIB." 


margins  and  excellent  press-work,   I   found  also   (to   my 
chagrin)  the  legend,  "  Printed  in  America." 

Edward  Wyndham  Tennant  (LANE)  is  the  latest  volume 
in  a  lengthening  list  of  such  appreciations,  outcome  of 
love  and  sorrow  for  the  heroic  dead.  I  will  confess  that  I 
have  at  times  wondered  whether  these  tributes  had  not 
better  have  been  reserved  for  their  eyes  only  to  whom  the 
loss  recorded  is  a  personal  one.  But  again  (and  especially 
in  the  present  instance)  I  have  doubted,  in  face  of  the 
thought  that  no  one  could  read  this  story  of  a  short  life 
without  taking  courage  from  its  fineness,  and  from  the 
knowledge  that  this  is  still  the  inheritance  of  our  race. 
Lady  GLENCONNER'S  memoir  of  her  son  shows  him  as 
an  attractive  child  who  passsd  through  happy  school- 
days into  the  dawn  of  an  un- 
usually promising  manhood. 
Happiness  indeed  is  the  note 
of  the  book.  Delight  in  the 
small  pleasures  of  childhood 
(making  you  recall  that  it  is  a 
mother  who  writes),  in  good 
health,  good  spirits, a  clear  and 
loving  nature,  and  always  a 
quite  magnificent  popularity 
— seldom  indeed  can  any  life 
have  been  so  surrounded  with 
affection.  "  BIM  "  TENNANT 
lived  his  crowded  and  laughing 
years  as  radiantly  as  any  among 
those  splendid  boys  in  whose 
record  our  age  has  found  solace 
for  its  suffering.  As  a  poet  he 
might  have  done  great  things 
— you  can  read  here  the  pro- 
mise of  what  he  left  in  this 
kind  ;  as  a  man  he  had  already 
done  them.  May  I  be  allowed 
one  word  more  ?  Lady  GLEN- 
CONNER,  who  explains  her  mo- 
tive, has  shared  with  us  even 
a  treasure  so  sacred  as  the  last 
letter  that  she  received  from 
her  son,  written  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death.  Surely 
the  mother  who  has  inspired 
such  nobility  of  devotion  as 
breathes  in  every  line  of  this 
might  well  go  proudly  and 
thankfully  all  her  days. 


There  is  subtle  delineation  of  character  in  The  Tender 
Conscience  (SECKER).  Gradually  to  reveal  the  effect  of  a 
worthless  woman  upon  her  idolising  husband  is  a  difficult 
task,  but  Mr.  BOHUN  LYNCH  has  performed  it  with  a 
restraint  and  skill  which  must  command  admiration.  A 
cloud  surrounded  Jimmy  Guise's  marriage  to  his  adored 
Blanche,  and  it  increased  all  the  more  because  they  both 
chose  to  pretend  that  it  did  not  exist.  Clear  explanations 
might  have  saved  a  lot  of  trouble,  yet  nothing  could  really 
save  Jimmy  from  paying  for  the  mistake  he  had  made.  We 
suspect  Blanche  from  the  very  first,  and  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  LYNCH  leads  us  on  from  suspicion  to  certainty  shows 
him  a  master  of  technique.  Apart  from  the  leading  charac- 
ters we  are  introduced  to  some  people  in  one  of  the  new 
Government  War  departments  who  must,  I  think,  be  drawn 
from  life.  For  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  at  present  Mr. 
LYNCH'S  powers  of  observation  are  greater  than  his  imag- 
inative gift. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A  NUGGET  of  gold  has  been  found  in 
the  crop  of  a  lien  at  Tintanbar,  New 
South  Wales.  A  rush  has  set  in  and 
most  of  the  fowls  iu  the  district  havo 
been  pegged  out.  ... 

With  reference  to  the  two-year  old 
boy  stolen  in  London  last  week  and 
recovered  again  at  Coventry,  we  gather 
that  the  hero  has  definitely  decided 

not  to  write  a  book  about  it. 

*  * 
A 

The  old  warship  Northampton,  while 
passing  down  the  Thames,  collided  with 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  No  blame  attaches 

to  the  vessel,  which  sounded  its  siren. 

*  * 
* 

Members  of  the  Surrey  Volunteers 
on  being  disbanded 
were  told  that  they 
could  keep  their  over- 
coats on  payment  of 
one  pound.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  may  also 
be  allowed  a  share  in 
the  next  war  on  pay- 
ing their  entrance  fee. 

•;:    * 

* 
Operatic  singing  in 

German  has  been  pro- 
hibited in  New  York. 
Local  patriots  are  de- 
claring exultantly  that 
eating  in  German  \vill 
be  the  next  to  go. 

*...* 

The  rumour  that 
Sir  ALFRED  MONO  was 
about  to  retire  is  de- 
nied, and  the  proposal 
to  present  him  with  a 
suitably-engraved  ho- 
tel is  therefore  abandoned. 

*  * 

Cardiff  Education  Committee  has 
decided  not  to  have  boxing  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools.  It  was  urged 
that  no  boy  need  ever  find  himself  at 
a  physical  disadvantage  as  long  as  he 
can  talk  Welsh.  +  ,,. 
* ' 

A  pig  has  been   discovered   in   the 

Malvern  district  infected  with  rabies. 

The  unfortunate  owner  will  not  even 

be  allowed  to  sell  it  for  American  bacon. 

*..* 

An  American  surgeon  is  reported  to 
have  offered  five  thousand  pounds  for 
the  brain  of  LENIN.  We  understand 
that  LENIN  has  replied  that  if  the 
surgeon  will  make  it  guineas  he  will 
throw  in  TBOTSKY'S. 

:':-  ,  * 

Messrs.  GEORGE  NEWNES  LTD.  are 
offering  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  a  short  story.  The  one  by  Mr. 
ILLINGWORTH,  to  the  effect  that  in  time 


we  shall  havo  the  best  telephone  system 
in  the  world,  has  not  yet  been  entered 
for  the  competition. 

*     :!; 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  says 
Mr.  F.  W.  FENWICK  in  a  contemporary, 
"  to  use  up  the  great  stores  of  war 
material."  The  idea  of  arranging  a 
few  friendly  little  wars  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked.  *  .,. 

It  appears  that  the  Basuto  chiefs 
now  in  London  are  not  anxious  to  visit 
places  of  amusement.  This  is  what 
comes  of  taking  them  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

As  a  result  of  attending  a  spiritual- 
istic stance  a  man  is  reported  to  have 
picked  four  winners  in  a  dream.  Only 


proper  attention,  he  gave  the  waiter  a 
very  liberal  tip  before  ordering  his  mo  il 
and  then  asked  him  what  he  could 
recommend.  Whereupon  the  waiter 

recommended  another  restaurant. 

• 

The  Ministry  of  Food  states  that 
rest .auninls  are  not  now  limited  in  the 
quantity  of  meat  they  serve.  It  is  there 
fore  still  possible  to  get  a  shilling's- 
worth  for  half-a-crown. 
*  * 

One  of  the  subjects  down  for  discus- 
sion at  a  Sussex  village  lecture  is, 
"  What  would  you  get  if  you  were 
rich  ?  "  The  answer  is  simple.  You 
would  get  heavily  taxed. 

It  appears  that  a  photograph  of  a 
group  of  Government  ollicials  taken  at 
Whitehall  turns  out 
to  be  a  failure.  It  is 
thought  that  one  of 
them  must  have 
moved.  ...  „, 

The  passenger  who 
was  summoned  for 
throwing  bottles  out 
of  the  window  of  a 
moving  train  on  a 
certain  South  Coast 
railway  has  now  been 
acquitted,  as  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  the 
passengers  as  to 
whether  the  train  was 
actually  moving  or  not 
were  very  evenly  di- 
vided. 


"TIE  'ER  UP  CAREFUL,  JIM,  AN'  LEAVE  THE  KID  INSIDE. 
STICKS  AT  SUFFIN'." 


THEM  MOTOR  THIEVES 


the  other  day,  after  a  supper  of  Welsh 
rare-bit,  a  gentleman  tried  to  back  a 
nine-legged  green-and-yellow  elephant, 
but  the  animal  was  warned  off  the 
course  by  the  Stewards. 

;;;     & 
* 

One  hundred  and  sixty  burglaries 
have  taken  place  in  Munich  during  the 
past  month.  This  seems  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  Bava- 
rians would  be  the  first  to  settle  down 
to  normal  business  after  the  War. 

*     :|: 

"  You  must  go  in  very  slightly  at  fche 
waist  this  winter  to  be  really  fashion- 
able," says  Miss  HOWE  in  The  Daily 
Express.  Upon  reading  this  Mr.  G. 
K.  CHESTERTON  is  said  to  have  smiled 
grimly  and  repeated  the  lady's  name 

several  times.        ...  ... 

"V" 

A  City  gentleman  had  a  most  extra- 
ordinary experience  in  a  fashionable 
restaurant  the  other  evening.  It  ap- 
pears that,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 


"  Children's  books 
nowadays  always  fin- 
ish with  the  marriage 
of  the  hero  and  heroine,"  complains  a 
writer  in  a  weekly  paper.  But  surely 
this  is  a  refreshing  change  from  the  old- 
fashioned  ending,  when  they  were  made 
to  "live  happy  eVeE«f|erwards." 

:]:     :;: 
* 

The  Admiralty,  it  is  stated,  has 
agreed  to  allow  commercial  travellers 
to  proceed  in  every  battleship  sailing 
abroad.  The  proposal  that  a  bonus 
should  be  offered  to  any  one  of  them 
who  manages  to  sell  the  battleship 

en  route  is  being  considered. 

*   ••:• 

A  number  of  men  have  been  arrested 
in  Paris  for  melting  down  five-franc 
pieces.  Meanwhile  the  grocer  who 
melts  our  sovereigns  down  to  7s.  9W. 
continues  his  devilish  work  unhindered. 

"It  will  be  good  news  for  the  housewife  that 
there  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  reduction  in  china 
and  glassware." — Welsh  Paper. 

It  has  long  been  chronic  in  most  house- 
holds. 
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A    HOME    OFFENSIVE. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  n.a'ce  our  lives  sublime." 

•WHEN  I  address  my  civil  wits 

To  read  the  Lives  of  Men  of  War 
(The  papers  quote  the  plurnmier  bits, 

A  service  I  am  grateful  for) ; 
When  I  review  their  multiplex  damnations 

Of  Jacks-in-oflice,  prone  to  err, 
This  endless  stream  of  turbid  revelations 

Impinging  on  the  Powers  That  Were; — 

(And,  mind  you,  all  lias  not  been  told; 

There  's  talk  of  scandals  yet  to  come ; 
I  could — but  won't— myself  unfold 

Tales  that  would  make  Whitehall  to  hum  ; 
Feebler  would  grow  its  appetite  for  dinner, 

And  redder  yet  would  burn  its  ears 
If  I  consented  to  expose  the  inner 

History  of  the  Volunteers) ; — 

When  I  survey  what  serves  the  Bosch 

For  sustenance  in  lieu  of  meat, 
And  mark  the  laundry-men  that  wash 

Our  dirty  linen  in  the  street — 
Staggered  afresh  with  each  appalling  blunder 

Unmasked  by  these,  the  Mighty  Four, 
I  put  myself  the  question  how  in  thunder 

We  ever  came  to  win  the  War? 

I  rather  think  there  must  have  been 

A  certain  few,  the  silent  sort, 
Who  went  about  their  work  unseen 

Nor  made  of  it  a  loud  report, 
Nor  hinted  how  much  better  they  'd  have  done  it 

Had  fools  but  understood  their  aims, 
But  simply  took  the  War  in  hand  and  won  it — 

And  I  should  like  to  know  their  names.     O.  S. 


LOCAL   COLOUR. 

I  WKOTE  recently  to  a  leading  London  daily  on  a  matter 
of  public  interest. 

The  paper  in  question,  while  printing  the  greater  part  of 
my  letter  as  I  sent  it,  added  a  tag  representing  its  opinions 
rather  than  mine,  and  then  appended  my  name. 

I  have  below  indicated  the  probable  result  if  this  course 
were  generally  followed  by  organs  of  public  opinion. 

^,  --•*•  (Original  letter.) 

SIR, — I  write  to  protest  against  the  suffering  inflicted  on 
our  pets  by  these  horrible  muzzles.  My  precious  Tiny  is 
developing  a  bare  patch  on  his  nose,  caused  by  the  constant 
rubbing  of  the  wire. 

Can  no  ingenious  scientist  evolve  an  equally  efficient  but 
less  cruel  instrument  ?  Yours  faithfully,  CYNOPHIL. 

(As  it  might  appear  in  The  T s.) 

SIB, — I  write  to  protest  .  .  .  rubbing  of  the  wire. 

It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  incompetent  nincompoops  of 

the  Board   of  A that  this  atrocity  is  perpetrated. 

Sack  the  lot  !  ... 

(The  M g  P—t.) 

SIR, — I  write  to  protest  .  .  .  rubbing  of  the  wire. 

If  the  Government  would  devote  its  attention  to  this 
matter  of  real  importance,  rather  than  to  harrying  the  loyal- 
ists of  Ulster,  a  remedy  would  soon  be  found.  .  .  . 

(The  D—ly  M—l.) 

SIR, — I  write  to  protest  .  .  .  rubbing  of  the  wire. 
The  wire  wasted  on  these  instruments  of  torture  could 


be  more  profitably  used  in  making  mouse-traps  or  wire- 
sieves.      OUK  MONEY  IS  BEING  WASTED.    .    .    . 

(TheD—yN—s.) 

Sin, — I  write  to  protest  .  .  .  rubbing  of  the  wire. 
Our  misguided  Government,  not  content  with  starving 
German  babies,  tortures  dumb  animals.     Were  we  allowed 
freely  to  import  the  vastly  superior  German  muzzles  all 
would  be  well.  .  .  . 

(J_n  B—ll.) 

SIR, — I  write  to  protest  .  .  .  rubbing  of  the  wire. 

If  your  valuable  paper  will  collect  further  evidence  and 
ventilate  the  matter  it  will  soon  be  put  right.  I  know 
your  power  for  good.  .  .  . 

HINTS  TO  YOUNG  HUNTERS. 
(Being  the  advice  of  a  South  African  trader  who  writes  from 

the  Native  Territories.) 

I  SEE  in  the  papers  there 's  a  lot  of  young  men  going  to 
come  to  Africa  nowadays  to  travel  and  get  big  game  and 
tilings  like  that.  Now  I  been  watching  animals  in  the 
veld  all  my  life  and  I  thought  perhaps  1  could  give  a  few 
hints  to  young  hunters  which  might  save  them  their  lives 
one  day. 

For  instance,  when  a  rhinoceros  shakes  his  ears,  he  is 
very  tired  and  just  wants  rest.  You  might  go  quite  near 
him  then  and  he  wouldn't  want  to  do  you  anything.  But, 
when  he  blinks  his  eyes,  beware.  Get  out  quick,  because 
he  can  run.  Mind  you,  a  rhino  got  very  small  eyes  and 
you  got  to  be  pretty  close  to  see  him  blink.  Not  many 
living  people  seen  a  rhino  blink. 

Rhinos  don't  eat  men,  like  I  read  in  one  travellers'  book. 
They  eat  grass  and  simply  trample  men  into  the  ground. 

If  you  're  near  some  elephants  and  one  lifts  up  his  trunk 
you  best  get  out  smart,  because  he's  got  your  scent.  If 
an  elephant  gets  your  scent  he  generally  gets  you.  We  old 
hunters  say  if  you  see  an  elephant  lying  down  you  can  go 
and  twist  his  tail  and  he  won't  mind.  That 's  because  no 
man  ever  seen  a  wild  elephant  lying  down. 

I  read  in  lots  of  travellers'  books  about  how,  if  you 
want  to  hear  a  long  way,  you  put  your  ear  on  the  ground. 
Perhaps  they  can  do  this  in  travellers'  books,  but  not  on 
the  veld.  All  you  're  going  to  get  if  you  try  those  tricks 
is  some  dirt  in  your  ear  or  else  bit  by  something.  If  you 
got  a  good  Zulu  boy,  or  better  still  a  Hottentot,  make  him 
do  the  hearing  for  you. 

Don't  go  thinking  you  can  make  fires  on  the  veld  by 
rubbing  two  sticks  together,  because  you  can't.  Those 
things  you  get  in  travellers'  books  too,  as  easy  as  striking 
a  match,  but  I  only  seen  a  few  Swahili  people  do  it  up  East, 
where  they  got  funny  wood.  I  never  seen  any  South 
African  boys  able  to,  not  even  Korannas,  who  are  pretty 
smart  people.  You  take  matches. 

If  you  're  going  to  shoot  any  leopards  just  make  sure  you 
kill  them  first  go.  There  aren't  so  many  living  men  shot 
twice  at  the  same  leopard. 

There 's  plenty  more  hints  like  that  I  could  give.  One 
good  one  is,  Don't  you  go  reading  those  travellers'  books. 

From  the  report  of  a  boxing  match : — 

"Becoming  groggy,   the   referee  intervened  and  stopped  the  bout 

in 's  favour." — Sunday  Paper. 

Should  referees  be  teetotal  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

"GENUINE  UNBESTOBED  ANTIQUES 
10  ft.  Long  Refractory  Table,  6  Legs    .     .    £35." 

Advt.  in  "  The  Connoisseur." 

The  refractoriness  being  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  "  six  long 
legs  all  here  and  there  "  (EDWARD  LEAR.) 
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A   SAVING  GRACE. 


LITTLE  JOHN  BULL.  "  WHAT    DID    YOU    DO    IN    THE    GEEAT    WAR,    DADDY  ? " 

BIG  JOHN  BULL.  "  WELL,    TO    JUDGE    BY    WHAT    I  'YE    BEEN    READING    LATELY,    I    DID 
EVERYTHING    WRONG— EXCEPT    LOSE    IT." 
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Wife  (to  returned  golfer).  "Do  YOU  LIKE  THE  SOUP,  DEAU — OB  AIIE  you  STILL  PLAYING  BADLY?" 


SNATCHCORK. 

"  HAVE  you  ever  heard  of  '  Snatch- 
cork  ' '!  "  asked  Frederick. 

"If  he's  a  man,"  answered  Percival, 
"  I  met  him  at  Etaples  in  '17  ;  if  it 's  a 
patent  medicine,  my  Aunfc  Catherine 
used  to  give  it  to  me  every  morning 
when  I  was  a  kid;  but  if  it's  a  new 
temperance  drink  I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  It 's  none  of  them.    It 's  a  game." 

"  Why  couldn't, you  say  so  before?  " 
said  Percival  crossly. 

"  Because,  my  sunny  cherub,  you 
never  asked  me.  I  asked  you.  I  've 
just  been  taught  it  by  a  real  Staff- 
Captain,  and  I  'm  going  to  introduce  it 
into  Mess  to-night.  Most  frightfully 
nervy  game,  lie  says  it  is.  They  had  to 
prohibit  it  during  the  War  on  account 
of  its  demoralising  effect." 

"  What 's  the  drill?  "  yawned  Percival. 

"  It 's  a  combination  of  beggar-rny- 
neighbour  and  St.  Vitus'  dance.  If 
there  are  six  players  you  put  five  corks 
on  the  table;  thea,  taking  a  pack  of 
Service  playing-cards,  you  extract  all 
the  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  tens 
and  nines,  and  put  the  remainder  on  a 
slow  fire  or  any  old  where.  By  check- 
ing my  figuring  you  will  find  there 
will  bo  twenty -four  cards  —  nines  to 


aces — in  play.  These  are  thoroughly 
stirred — shuffled,  I  mean — and  issued 
in  a  ration  of  four  cards  per  player. 
Each  player  in  turn  then  grasps  his 
cards  firmly  between  the  first  finger 
and  thumb  of  his  left  hand  and  tries 
to  palm  off  a  card  he  doesn't  want  on 
his  neighbour,  the  idea  being  to  get  a 
collection  of  four  aces,  or  four  kings,  or 
four  anytbings  of  the  same  value.  Got 
me,  bud  ?  " 

Percival  passed  his  hand  wearily 
over  his  brow.  "  It  goes  like  an  A.C.I." 

"  Good  !  Now,  as  soon  as  a  player 
has  a  complete  set  he  just  says  no- 
thing, but  assumes  an  air  of  vacuity 
and  quietly  takes  a  cork.  Then  everyone 
else  snatches  for  the  other  corks,  and 
the  man  who  doesn't  get  a  cork  puts  a 
franc  into  the  pool  and  drops  out." 

"Well?"  said  Percival  without  en- 
thusiasm. 

'•  Well,  after  that  you  do  it  again 
with  only  twenty  cards,  five  players 
and  four  corks — like  musical  chairs, 
you  know — till  you  get  down  to  one, 
and  he  scoops  the  pool.  But  it 's  de- 
liriously exciting.  The  snatching  makes 
you  so  jumpy.  The  Dumpshires  -won't 
let  a  man  play  without  a  certificate 
from  the  M.O.  that  his  heart  is  sound." 

That   evening   Frederick   was   posi- 


tively scintillating.  In  addition  to  being 
the  pioneer  of  the  new  game  he  had 
discovered  absolutely  the  lal  ost  smoking 
mixture,  "  Hookah  Honey,"  which,  he 
declared,  "  smoked  as  cool  and  sweet  as 
vanilla-icing  and  had  an  aroma  like  a 
Persian  rose-garden."  He  circulated 
his  pouch  lavishly  before  hostilities 
commenced. 

"Patrons  an'  gen'lemen  all,"  he  said, 
"  before  introducing  this  game  to  your 
notice  I  might  mention  that  my  com- 
rade, Percival,  bavin'  been  nine  -  ily 
finalist  of  the  Brigade  and  knucklebone 
champion  of  the  Battalion,  can  whisk 
a  cork  off  the  table  with  such  celerity 
that  spectators  are  apt  to  think  that  he 
keeps  his  own  troupe  of  trained  corks. 
Now,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
deception,  I  propose  that  we  play  with 
marked  corks  taken  from  the  bottles  on 
the  sideboard." 

"Eight  you  are!"  said Binnie;  "Cork, 
Mark  X,  taken  from  the  Major's  bottle 
of  super-flavoured  sulphuric  acid  and 
cayenne  -  pepper  ;  item,  another  cork, 
marked  O,  from  the  Skipper's  ration  of 
the  same ;  two,  branded  respectively 
F  and  P,  from  the  soothing-syrup  of 
our  esteemed  brothers  -  in  -  arms  ;  and 
another,  Z,  identity  and  contents  of 
bottle  unknown." 
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"  That 's  the  count,"  agreed  Fred- 
erick. "Now,  my  hearties,  light  up 
the  aromatic  weed  and  let  the  play 
proceed." 

The  game  was  a  huge  success.  It 
went  with  verve  and  enthusiasm,  ex- 
cepting for  an  unfortunate  interlude 
when  all  the  players  claimed  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  cork.  However  it  was 
found  that  Percival  had  only  got  the 
top-joint  of  Binnie's  forefinger,  and  he 
was  adjudged  to  be  a  loser.  Eventually, 
after  many  games,  when  the  promoter 
was  several  francs  to  the  bad  and  the 
players  showed  a  disposition  to  grab  at 
nothing  in  particular,  it  was  decided  to 
bring  the  entertainment  to  a  close. 

"  Quito  a  decent  rag,  Freddy,"  said 
Signals.  "  And  the  baccy  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  medicated  chaff 
you've  imposed  on  us  lately." 

"  Eight-o  !  "  said  the  gratified  Fred- 
erick. "  We  '11  just  replace  these  corks, 
to  prevent  evaporation,  and  toddle  off 
to  bye-bye.  Was  the  Major's  the  nearly 
full  or  the  half-bottle  ?  " 

"  Hanged  if  I  remember," said  Binnie, 
automatically  snatching  at  a  fly. 

"  Well,  I  '11  give  him  the  half-bottle, 
although  I  'm  probably  sowing  the  seeds 
of  a  lusting  feud  between  him  and  the 
Skipper.  .Percival,  I  'm  a  cork  short, 
and  1  suspect  you.  Hand  it  over." 

Percival's  dignity  had  been  ruffled 
by  events  earlier  in  the  evening. 

"  It's  my  cork,  won  by  lawful  con- 
quest," said  he,  having  been  victor  in 
the  final  spasm.  "  I  refuse  to  hand  it 
over  at  your  bidding." 

"  Give  it  to  me.  It 's  from  my  bottle, 
an'  it 's  putting  temptation  in  my  way 
to  leave  it  out." 

"  I  shall  return  it,"  said  Percival,  "at 
my  own  time  and  place."  And  so  say- 
ing he  retired. 

Next  morning  Frederick  awoke  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  achieved 
two  notable  successes.  It  is  not  given 
to  everyone  successfully  to  "  produce  " 
a  new  tobacco  and  a  new  game  on  the 
same  evening.  His  elation  however 
was  somewhat  damped  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  orderly  from  Percival, 
returning  a  tobacco-pouch  found  in  the 
Mess,  reminded  him  that  Percival  had 
also  threatened  to  return  a  cork  "  at  his 
own  time  and  place."  A  knowledge  of 
Percival's  methods  made  him  peep  in- 
side his  teapot  to  see  if  the  cork  was 
swimming  on  the  surface ;  it  also  made 
him  carefully  cut  his  breakfast-roll  to 
see  if  it  had  been  inserted  therein.  But 
nothing  happened,  and,  seeing  the  Major 
tapping  his  pipe  for  his  after-breakfast 
smoke,  he  determined  to  add  to  his 
triumphs. 

"  I  'd  like  your  opinion  on  a  Dew 
brand  I  've  got  hero,  Sir,"  he  said,  prof- 
fertng  his  pouch. 


M.O.  (to  Jock,  trying  to  get  excused  from  "P.T.").  "  Now  WHO  TOLD  YOU" YOU  HAD  A 

WEAK  HEABT?"      (A'O  answer.)      "COMB   ON,   MAN — SOMEBODY  MUST  HAVE  TOLD  YOU." 

Jock.  "NAEBODY  TEIX'T  ME.    An'v.  TELLIN'  rot,'." 


The  old  gladiator  methodically  filled 
his  pipe,  and  Frederick  waited  on  him 
solicitously  with  a  light.  After  the 
third  unsuccessful  match  he  felt  that  a 
little  encouragement  was  required. 

"  It  takes  a  bit  of  getting  going, 
Major,"  he  said ;  "  but  afterwards  it 
smokes  like  cream." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Major,  with  a 
suction  worthy  of  a  vacuum  pump, 
succeeded  in  creating  a  draught.  A 
cloud  of  acrid  smoke,  smelling  like  'a 
burning  resin  factory,  tilled  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  Major  showed  pro- 
nounced symptoms  of  asphyxiation. 

"  Of  all  the  poisonous  garbage I  " 

ho  spluttered,  and  disappeared  in  search 
of  healing  and  solace. 

Frederick  watched  his  retreating 
figure  in  amazement.  Then  he  opened 
his  pouch  and  turned  over  the  contents 
with  his  finger.  The  "  Hookah  Honey  " 


was  intermixed  with  desiccated  frag- 
ments of  something  that  was  certainly 
not  tobacco. 

"  Pity  the  old  boy  was  the  victim," 
he  said.  "  But  anyway  I  'm  safe  now. 
Percival 's  returned  the  cork  all  right." 


"CITY,  COUNTY  AND  UNIVERSITY 

TIME  TABLE. 

The  Regius  Professorship  of  Postal  Theology, 
University  Preacher  at  St.  Mary's,  10.30a.m." 
Oxford  Paper. 

We  presume  that  in  honour  of  the  new 
post  the  preacher  took  his  text  from 
the  Epistles. 

"  In  the  Commons  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  announced  a  wide  extension  of  the 
Cabinet.  Practically  all  chief  ministers  of 
the  crew  will  be  included." — Scotch  Paper. 

We  cannot  approve  this  flippant  way  of 
alluding  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
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Ex-Infantryman  (watching  private  firework  display).  "STRIKE  ME,  BILL!    THE  OLD  GETSEB  AIN'T  'ARE  SENDIN'  UP  THE  8. O.S.I" 


THE  SPORTSMAN. 
I. — FISHING. 

George  is  a  gentleman — that  sort  of 
gentleman  on  whose  gentility  no  asper- 
sion s  can  possibly  be  cast.  He  is  always 
well-dresseS,  but  never  dressy.  His 
face  is  beautifully  tanned.  The  state 
of  the  weather  or  the  season  of  the 
year  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  complexion  of 
George.  I  don't  know  when  I  admire 
it  most.  It  is  very  effective  when  you 
catch  sight  of  him  hurrying  through 
a  February  fog  to  his  office  in  the  City, 
but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  sits  most 
naturally  upon  him  when  he  is  in 
Scotland  for  his  summer  holiday,  in  his 
well-cut  coat  of  Harris  tweed  and  the 
rest  of  that  distinctive  tout-ensemble 
that  goes  to  make  up  George. 

When  lie  asked  me  to  join  him  and 
Archie  in  their  fishing  and  shooting 
holiday,  I  was  at  once  flattered  and 
flabbergasted. 

"Just  a  little  rough  shooting,"  he 
said,  "  and  a  very  decent  loch." 

"  Of  course  I  should  love  to  come," 
I  said  tentatively,  "  but  I  'm  afraid  I 
don't  shoot." 

"Don't  shoot?  Isi/jaiall?  Well, 
don't  let  that  worry  you.  As  a  matter 


of  fact  the  shooting  isn't  very  good. 
It 's  the  fishing." 

"But,"  I  ventured,  "I  can't  fish — 
at  least  I  don't  think  I  can.  I  've 
never  tried." 

"Then  you'll  come,"  said  George. 
"  Good.  That 's  settled." 

It  was  settled ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  was  altogether  good.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  first  fish  that  I  got 
on  my  line.  It  happened  in  this  way. 
I  had  been  there  about  a  week  without 
having  noticed  that  the  loch  contained 
anything  more  lively  than  weeds.  I 
was  in  the  boat  with  George,  who  was 
"  ghillying  "  for  me,  and  we  were  drift- 
ing before  the  wind.  I  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  disengaging  my  fly  from  the 
mahogany-coloured  back  of  George's 
neck  and  in  making  my  next  cast,  when 
a  great  swirl  in  the  water  attracted  my 
attention. 

I  remember  thinking  that  it  wasn't 
quite  the  kind  of  splash  that  I  was 
accustomed  to  make  when  casting. 
Then  I  heard  the  line  whizzing  off  the 
reel  and  I  knew  I  had  hooked  a  fish. 

The  brute  dashed  away  at  full  speed 
and  then  doubled  back  straight  under 
the  boat.  I  was  frightfully  excited. 

"What  do  I  do  now,  George?"  I 
screamed. 


George  seemed  a  bit  out  of  sorts  and 
answered  shortly,  "  Keep  him  your  own 
side  of  the  boat." 

I  leant  far  over  the  side  to  see  where 
he  had  gone.  The  line  was  taut  up 
against  the  keel.  I  was  aroused  from 
my  contemplation  by  a  chilly  voice 
which  said,  "  If  you  don't  look  out 
he'll  bite  your  leg." 

I  staggered  to  my  feet  and  saw  a 
great  and  fearsome -looking  monster 
floundering  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  making  what  I  took  to  be  frantic 
efforts  to  reach  my  calf. 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  do  I  do 
next?  "  I  managed  to  gasp. 

George  rubbed  the  back  of  his  neck 
softly,  thought  for  a  moment  and  said, 
"  It 's  a  pretty  nasty  position  to  be  in. 
The  fish  jumped  in  by  mistake  while 
you  were  looking  the  other  way.  The 
only  thing  to  do  now  is  for  you  to  dive 
in  with  your  rod,  swim  under  the  boat 
and  get  in  on  the  other  side.  That 
will  have  the  effect  of  disentangling 
your  line." 

Then,  seeing  that  I  hesitated,  he 
added  sharply,  "  And  don't  waste  any 
time  about  it." 

Thus  encouraged  I  took  the  plunge. 
The  water  was  icy.  My  rod,  my  line, 
my  two  other  flies  and  my  breeches' got 
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Wily  Shopper  (In  salesman).  "How  MUCH  is  THIS  ONE?     (Turning  to  friend)  WHAT  TIME   is   IT  OUR   PROFITEERING    COMMOTER 

MKITS    THIS    AFTEltNOON,    DFAR ? " 


uadly  mixed  up  in  my  passage,  and  it 
nusfc  have  been  nearly  ten  minutes 
before  we  all  arrived  again  in  the  boat. 
Dnce  there  I  noticed  with  dismay  that 
!;he  only  other  occupant  was  George, 
i.vho  was  sadly  mopping  the  back  of 
Ins  reck  with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Lost  him  ?  "  he  asked,  and  I  thought 
L  detected  a  smile  hovering  on  his  hand- 
home  face.  "  It 's  just  as  well  perhaps. 
Ks  soon  as  you  went  over  the  top  he 
na  idler  you  like  a  flash.  That  was 
Ivhat  the  professors  call  '  Salmo  carni- 
Iwws ' — a  dirty  customer  to  meet  under 
hater." 

"  1  am  cold  and  rather  wet,"  I  mur- 
Inured  faintly.  "  Let  us  go  home." 


Our  Erudite  Contemporaries. 

"  That  evening  found  Jack  Drayton  running 
bout  .  .  .  begging  ...  '  For  pity's  sake 

nd  me  a  Latin  dictionary  someone.'  He 
ot  one  at  last  and  .  .  .  therein  he  learnt  that 
'i  u  proteron '  means  '  the  cart  before 
he  horse.'  " — Monthly  Magazine. 


From  a  concert  advertisement : — 
"  l-'nr.i-:  TRADE  HALL,  MANCHI  ST.:U. — Side 
vrra   (keyboard   side)   3/-  plus    tax    6d.,   3/6 
pposite    side    2/-  plus  tax    4d.,   2/4  (undo  - 
erved) . '' — Provincial  Paper. 

'ossibly  ;  but  even  music-lovers  must 
ielp  to  pay  for  our  recent  discord. 


THE  EIGHT  TO  BREATHE. 

(A  Resignation  in  November.') 

THE  fetters  of  obedience  chafe, 
I  weary  of  the  State's  control, 

Of  nightly  locking  in  the  safe 

The  little  lump  of  part-worn  coal. 

The  politicians  and  police 

Prevent  my  eating  what  I  wish; 

I  do  not  find  that  axle-grease 

Goes  very  well  with  orange  squish. 

They  snare  the  whisky  in  their  nets ; 

The  sugar — where  does  sugar  hide? 
I  may  not  purchase  cigarettes 

Nor  chocolates  at  eventide. 

But  I  may  chew  the  autumn  mist 
And  bite  miasmas  when  I  will; 

The  fog-wreaths  round  about  me 

twist 
And  fog  remains  unrationed  still. 

Wet  vapours  I  may  freely  drink 
Unhampered  by  restrictive  terms; 

It  fills  me  with  delight  to  think 
There  is  no  closing  hour  for  germs. 

And  so  I  wander  to  and  fro 

And  snuff  the  consecrated  breeze ; 
"  Aclioo  !  achoo  !  "  men  hear  me  go 

And  like  a  trombone  is  my  snee/e. 


From  food  and  wine  and  warmth 
debarred, 

The  music  of  my  soul  resounds ; 
There  is  no  registration  card 

To  keep  my  bellowing  in  bounds. 

Through  Westminster  I  walk  and  see 
The  men  who  cut  uiy  dinners  short; 

But  what  of  that  ?    The  air  is  free, 
And  thia  is  England.    I  can  snort. 

EVOE. 


A  Unique  Case. 

as  a  Private  in  1914,  at  the  ago 
of  42,  and  fighting  thus  in  the  early  days  of 
the  War,  in  France,  I  was  eventually  de- 
mobilised in  January,  1919,  retiring  with  the 
rank  of  Honorary  Major. 

My  spending  capacity  falls  short  of  my  in- 
come."— Advt.  in  "  Irish  Times." 


"The  first  half  of  the  72-ball  four-hole 
match  for  £50  a  side  was  played  over  the 
course  of  the  Northumberland  Club  at  New- 
castle on  Wednesday." — Provincial  Paper. 

We  understand  that  on  this  occasion 
no  stirnies  were  allowed. 


"  This  well-known  restaurant  has  long  been 
the  favourite  resort  of  all  Cairenes  seeking 
alfrescod  inners  amidst  the  palm  groves." 

Egyptian  Gazette. 

Personally  we  never  fresco  our  inners. 
A  little  "  whitewash  "  after  the  sweets 
is  the  most  we  permit  ourselves. 
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THE    IMPRESARIO; 

OB,  A  MASTERPIECE  IN  SEARCH  OP 
SUCCESS. 

WHEN  I  first  met  Gideon  he  occupied 
a  small  and  remarkably  inaccessible 
office  in  the  vicinity  of  Orange  Street. 
Gideon  has  gone  up  in  the  world  since 
then;  indeed,  his  name  is  getting  a 
perfect  nuisance  on  all  the  Tubes  as 
"  presenting  "  this  and  that  "  by  ar- 
rangement with,"  etc.,  etc.  Very  few 
people  seem  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  theatrical  productions  without  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  Gideon. 

Like  all  truly  great  men  in  the  em- 
bryo state,  Gideon  had  his  weaknesses, 
and  if  he  did  practise  a  little  harmless 
deceit  to  impress  the  young  idea  in  those 
early  days  surely  it  has  been  justified 
by  his  subsequent  success  ?  Under  his 
table  and  near  the  telephone  he  had  a 
little  bell  which  could  be  rung  surrep- 
titiously by  hand.  Hardly  had  the  bud- 
ding playwright  begun  to  pour  forth  his 
tale  to  the  sympathetic  listener  when 
"  ting-ting "  would  go  the  telephone 
(apparently),  and  with  a  deprecatory 
gesture  Gideon  would  break  off  the 
conversation  and  begin  a  sparkling 
monologue  with  TREE  or  any  other 
imaginary  speaker  that  his  fancy  dic- 
tated ;  and  for  several  minutes  the  as- 
piring author  would  be  enthralled  with 
the  technicalities  involved  in  the  leasing 
of  theatres  wholesale,  the  engaging  of 
stars  at  princely  salaries,  the  negotiating 
for  unwritten  plays  by  all  the  best  au- 
thors, and  last,  but  certainly  not  least, 
the  mention  that  he  had  just  come 
acrpss  a  particularly  clever  play  by  a 
new  author  who  was  with  him  at  the 
moment. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  when 
he  finally  turned,  with  relief  apparently, 
to  the  interesting  matter  in  hand,  the 
.ffischylus  sitting  opposite  him  would 
be  ready  to  offer  the  world's  rights  of 
his  masterpiece  on  any  terms  in  order 
to  keep  in  with  the  man  who  appeared 
to  be  the  hub  of  the  theatrical  world. 

Yes,  Gideon  has  got  on,  and  yet  he 
is  singularly  unspoilt.  A  little  more 
portly,  a  little  more  urbane,  a  little 
more  brusque  to  his  secretary — that  is 
all  the  difference  that  success  has  made 
to  him.  He  still  greets  me  with  the 
old  effusiveness,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  is  fifteen  years  since  I 
first  called  upon  him  to  hear  his  opinion 
of  my  four-act  play,  Who  Shall  Testify  ? 

What  a  glorious  time  it  was,  sitting 
comfortably  in  a  straight-backed  chair, 
hearing  one's  own  play  "cast"  with 
practically  every  prominent  actor  and 
actress  of  the  day !  I  remember  how 
the  first  year  we  shook  our  heads  doubt- 
fully and  wondered  whether  GEORGE 
ALEXANDER,  then  in  his  zenith,  "  could 


touch  it."  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  at 
liberty  to  tell  you  now  that  he  couldn't 
— or  didn't,  anyway.  "  What  a  glorious 
time  it  was,"  did  I  say  ?  No,  I  am  un- 
grateful, it  still  is ! 

Every  year  I  come  back  and  there  is 
Gideon,  still  cheery,  optimistic  and  ready 
to  sit  down  and  re-cast  my  play  with 
thelatest  stars  until,  after  a  few  minutes, 
the  office  seems  to  fade  and  its  place  is 
taken  in  my  imagination  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  crowded  theatre,  a  breathless 
audience,  and  the  eminent  representa- 
tive of  The  Times  (relegated  to  the  upper 
circle  owing  to  the  crush)  gripping  on 
to  the  sides  of  his  seat  with  excitement 
or  mirth,  or  both. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  will  begin,  and  by  his 
comprehending  manner  1  know  that  the 
play  has  never  really  been  out  of  his 
thoughts  since  last  year.  "  Ah,  yes, 
your  play,  Two  in  Trouble — no,  no,  Who 
Shall  Testify  ? — as  you  say.  Yes,  we 
must  certainly  do  something  about  that. 
Would  it  suit  HAWTREY,  do  you  think  ?" 

I  remind  him  that  a  version  was 
prepared  especially  for  this  actor  eleven 
years  ago.  "  In  some  ways,  you  know," 
he  goSs  on  indulgently,  "  your  play  is 
rather  too  clever.  The  public  are  rather 
tired  of  comedy,  farce  or  drama" — 
whichever  this  particular  version  was  ; 
"  they  really  want " — whichever  the 
play  was  not.  "  H'm,  would  it  suit 
BOURCHIER,  do  you  think  ?  " 

I  express  an  opinion  that  no  other 
actor  could  do  it  greater  justice,  especi- 
ally the  version  I  prepared  for  him  eight 
years  ago. 

"  Good,  good.  Let  me  see.  What  are 
the  characters  again  ?  Ah,  yes,  of 
course,  now  I  remember.  The  man's  part 

is Quite  so,  as  you  say.  Then 

what  about  So-and-so  as  So-and-so,  eh? 
And  what  about  So-and-so  as  So-and-so  ? 
Excellent,  don't  you  think  ?  And  MARIE 
TEMPEST  ? — no,  I  've  just  settled  her 
next  two  plays ;  but  what  about  IRIS 
HOEY,  now  ?  Yes,  adapted,  of  course, 
but  if " 

And  so  merrily  we  go  on.  Gideon, 
I  am  sure,  enjoys  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
There  is  not  an  actor  or  actress  of  note 
who  has  not  at  some  time  or  another 
appeared  in  my  play.  There  have  been 
at  least  eighteen  versions,  each  for  a 
particular  cast  and  each  adapted  to 
meet  the  trend  of  popular  taste. 

I  begin  to  agree  with  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  conscientiously  read  all  the 
eighteen  versions  during  his  three 
months  in  hospital,  that  it  should  never 
be  produced.  As  it  stands  to-day  it  is 
more  than  a  mere  manuscript ;  it  is 
history  itself.  By  the  records  I  have 
kept  of  the  casts  suggested  one  can 
trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  every  star 
within  the  last  decade.  See  how  youth 
begins  the  gallant  ascent,  rising  from 


"  James,  a  page-boy,"  to  "  John  Atlas, 
a  mercantile  giant  in  grey  tweeds,  etc.," 
and  to  other  prominent  parts.  Then, 
alas,  see  how,  as  years  roll  by,  some 
retrace  their  steps  on  the  downward 
grade,  moving  fitfully  along  by  way  of 
"  Mr.  Snack,  a  solicitor  in  frock-coat 
and  black  bag,  etc.,"  until  they  pass  to 
the  great  beyond  by  way  of  "  John 
enters  with  the  coffee."  The  meteoric 
rise  of  OWEN  NARES  is  shown  vividly 
by  the  fact  that  he  passed  in  a  single 
year  from  "  Tom,  an  undergrad  in  Nor- 
folk jacket  and  brown  shoes,"  to  "  Jas- 
per Marx,  the  somnambulistic  hypo- 
chondriac "  himself ;  while  Miss  LOHK 
leapt  in  a  few  months  from  "  Priscilla, 
a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen  in  love  with 
Tom,"  to  "  Gloriana,"  without  ever 
being  cast  for  the  intermediary  parts 
of  "  May  and  Ethel,  school  chums  of 
Gloriana's  and  much  under  her  in- 
fluence." 

Production,  I  am  convinced,  would 
kill  the  true  value  of  the  play  by 
reducing  it  to  a  stereotyped  version. 
Some  day,  when  a  three-year  course 
for  playwrights  is  inaugurated  at  the 
University,  Who  Shall  Testify?  will 
be  dragged  into  the  light.  Professor 
GOT.LANCZ  and  other  literary  anatomists 
will  seize  upon  it,  study  it,  dissect  it  and 
pronounce  it  a  technical  masterpiece. 
Then  and  not  till  then  will  the  masterly 
cleverness  be  made  manifest  by  which, 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  play  is  changed  in 
order  to  suit  this  or  that  particular  cast 
and,  what  is  still  more  subtle,  this  or 
that  particular  cast  under  varying 
shades  of  popular  taste.  Then  and  not 
till  then  shall  I  receive  just  reward  and 
recognition  for  my  work,  and  Who  Shall 
Testify  ?  will  be  handed  down  as  an 
elementary  text-book. 

Finally,  then  and  not  till  then  shall  I 
be  able  to  pay  the  bill  for  typing,  which 
amounts,  up  to  the  present,  to  fifty- 
seven  pounds  and  elevenpence.  L. 


Alarming  Spread  of  Bolshevism. 

"An  'At  Home'  was  held  at  the  Vicarage 
last  evening  .  .  .  the  first  of  a  series  arranged 
in  aid  of  the  fund  for  providing  red  cossacks 
for  the  choir." — Provincial  Paper . 


"COALVILLE  AND  DISTRICT  LEAGUE. 

Woodville  White  Eose  wrote  reporting  Bag- 
worth  Town  for  failing  to  fulfil  fixture  on 
September  20th,  and  claimed  £5  loss  of  '  gate,' 
and  12/3  expenses. — The  Bagworth  secretary 
said  the  brake  proprietor  failed  them  at  the 
last  moment,  and  they  could  not  get  another. 
There  was  not  a  convenient  train  as  most  of  the 
players  did  not  get  home  from  the  colliery  in 
time,  the  train  leaving  Bagworth  at  12.45. — 
A  Woodvillo  representative  said  their  players 
always  put  football  before  work  on  Saturdays." 
Coalville  Times. 

Gallant  fellows,  determined  at  any  cost 
to  maintain  the  output  of  goals. 
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A    SOFT    THING. 


'IF  ONLY   ONE   COULD  KEEP  TIME  TO  THE   INFERNAL  BAND — 


ASD  THEBE   WAS  A  BIT  MOBE   BOOM- 


AX  1)   THE   FLOOR   WAS   XOT   SO   CONFOUNDEDLY   SLIPPEBY— 


AND  ONE  HADS'T  A  PARTNEB  TO  GET  IN  ONE'S  WAY- 
WHS,  ANYBODY  COULD  DO  IT." 
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The  Pugnacious  Gentleman.  "Bui  'fi  Bin  AN'  CALLED  ME  A  'UN.'" 

The  Peacemaker.  "WELL,  HE  MAY  HAVE  MEANT  IT  QUITE  KINDLY-LIKE,  BILL.    IT  AIN'T  AS  IF  WE  WAS  STILL  AT  WAB  WITH  THE 

DIRTY   "OUNDS." 


"  NITCHEVO." 

(Meaning  "  It  doesn't  matter,"  "  Qa  ne  fait  rien,"    ' 
right,"  "  C'est  la  guerre"). 

I  HAVE  nursed  great  ambitions  in  my  time ; 
Yearned,  with  the  childish  zeal  of  innocence, 
To  he  a  ringleader  of  buccaneers, 
To  drive  a  char-a-banc  or  reach  a  Pole. 
Later,  my  dreams  were  of  the  Lonsdale  Belt ; 
Then  of  the  drama  I  was  bound  to  write 
And  stir  the  wondering  heart  of  all  the  world ; 
Then  of  a  fortune  that  would  line  the  years 
With  crimson  velvet.     But  the  War  began, 
And  I  preferred  to  be  a  Brigadier, 
Biding  about  and  telling  people  off 
While  glowing  honours  gathered  on  my  breast. 
Like  all  the  rest,  this  proved  a  blighted  dream, 
And  bore  no  fruit  but  three  precarious  pips. 
Yet,  still  a  visionary  and  idealist, 
I  came  with  England's  boldest  to  the  North, 
Spurred  by  an  aspiration  strong  as  strange 
To  imitate  the  curious  sounds  by  which 
The  careless  Eussian  folk  express  themselves. 
Five  summer  months  I  sojourned  in  their  land 
And  learned  to  laugh  at  that  fantastic  hope ; 
For  now  I  've  seen  a  vision  of  true  peace 
Which  soothes  ambition's  fever.     Let  me  be 
Some  day  the  skipper  of  a  Dvina  barge, 
Beguiling  sunlit  time  upon  an  ark 
Slow-sliding  in  the  wake  of  some  small  tug, 
Or  on  a  yellow  sand-bank  run  aground 


'All 


Between  the  splendour  of  a  boundless  sky 

And  its  repeated  splendour  in  the  flood, 

The  mighty  breathless  river,  bright  like  glass  ; 

And,  when  our  gliding  voyage  found  its  goal, 

My  only  task  would  be  to  wait  content 

Until  my  monstrous  sun-baked* argosy, 

Stored  with  new  freight,  was  ready  to  be  towed 

Interminably  back  through  days  and  nights, 

The  hot  blue  days  and  brief  sun-tinted  nights; 

And  if  red  Englishmen  were  there  to  rave, 

Expecting  me  to  hurry,  I  should  feel 

But  cooler  for  their  heat  and  vehemence. 

I  would  escape  the  wear  and  tear  of  life, 

The  eagerness  to  reach  one  journey's  end 

But  to  begin  the  next,  the  English  fret 

That  makes  them  slaves  to  clocks  and  time-tables ; 

For  I  should  bask  upon  my  barge's  deck, 

Close  to  my  samovar,  and  drink  pale  tea. 

And  note  the  sand-banks  nearing,  quite  aware 

That  we  must  run  aground  ;  and  to  myself 

Murmur  contentment's  password,  "  Nitchevo." 

Commercial  Candour. 

"  The  demand  for  our  machines  at  present  exceeds  the  output.  We 
are  not  surprised,  but  you  will  be  when  you  use  one." 

Manufacturer's  Circular. 

"  Mr. writes  : — '  It  is  now  six  or  seven  weeks  since  I  discon- 
tinued your  medicine,  and  I  may  say  I  have  never  felt  better  in  all  my 
life.'  " — Adrt.  in  Provincial  Paper. 

"Alarm  clocks  are  still  very  expensive  and  very  scare." — Daily  Paper. 
We  always  want  ours  to  be  very  scare. 
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THE  POPULAR  GUY. 

CROWD  (singing).  "I    SEE    NO    REASON 

WHY    GOVERNMENT    TREASON 
SHOULD   EVER   BE    FORGOT!" 

NEGLECTED  GUYS  (to  one  another).  "  BIT    OF    LUCK— THEY    SEEM   TO   HAVE   FORGOTTEN    US." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  October 27 th.— The  fact  that 
at  the  present  rates  of  pay  a  miner  need 
work  only  twenty-five  hours  a  week  to 
earn  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a 
year,  helps  to  account  for  the  fuel- 
shortage.  Chilly  householders  may, 
however,  be  glad  to  know  that  ttie 
Proceedings  of  the  i-ecent  Coal  Com- 
mission will  shortly  be  available  to  re- 
plenish their  cellars. 

Many  times  during  the  last  three 
years  Mr.  BONAB  LAW  has  been  asked 
to  announce  the  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, and  has  replied  by  giving  the 
names  of  the  Big  Five.  This  afternoon 
he  surprised  the  House  by  quickly  reel- 
ing off  no  fewer  than  twenty  names, 
including  those  of  the  new 
Ministers  of  Labour  and 
Transport.  There  seems 
no  obvious  reason  why  Mr. 
GEORGE  EGBERTS  should 
have  been  excluded  ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  Mr. 
LLOYD  GEORGE,  when 
drawing  up  the  list,  sud- 
denly recalled  the  old  nur- 
sery-rhyme, and,  exclaim- 
ing, "Nineteen  —  twenty 
—I  've  had  plenty,"  threw 
down  his  pen. 

The  POSTMASTER- GEN- 
ERAL was  startled  to  hear 
an  hon.  Member  appar- 
ently inquiring  whether 
the  ex  -  Kaiser  was  "  in 
constant  telephonic  com- 
munication with  this  coun- 
try." He  was  just  about 
to  deny  the  absurd  accu- 
sation that  anybody,  ex- 
Kaiser  or  not,  could  pos- 
sibly, while  the  Post-Office  maintained 
its  traditions,  be  in  this  privileged  posi- 
tion, when  a  colleague  explained  that 
the  words  were  "  his  country,"  not 
"  this  country." 

Seeing  the  PRIME  MINISTER  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  some  Members  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government 
defeat  last  Thursday  had  convinced 
him  of  the  necessity  of  reverting  to  the 
custom  of  his  predecessors  and  being  in 
constant  attendance  at  the  House.  Not 
at  all.  He  had  merely  looked  in  to 
give  his  moral  support  to  the  LEADER 
of  the  House  while  ho  unravelled  the 
tangled  knot  in  the  Aliens  Restric- 
tion Bill.  And  very  deftly  Mr.  LAW  did 
it.  After  he  had  spoken,  Coalitionists 
who  had  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment were  loud  in  their  declara- 
tions that  they  had  intended  no  slight 
either  to  France  or  to  His  MAJESTY'S 
Ministers. 

It  has  been  said  that  Parliament 
can  do  anything  but  turn  a  man  into 


a  woman.  The  House  of  Commons 
this  evening,  however,  did  its  best  to 
turn  women  into  men,  by  its  amend- 
ments to  the  Sex  Disqualification  (Re- 
moval) Bill.  In  its  zeal  for  uniformity 
it  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  a  peeress 
in  her  own  right  should  bo  permitted 
to  sit  and  to  vote  in  the  Upper  House. 
As  under  the  existing  law  she  is  also 
eligible  for  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
may  ere  long  see  a  noble  Statoswomau 
flitting  along  the  corridors  to  charm 
the  ears  and  eyes  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons alternately. 

Tuesday,  October  28th. — Lord  CUR- 
ZON  came  down  rather  heavily  upon 
Lord  SYDENHAM  for  having  asked  him 
questions  about  Afghanistan  which  had 
been  answered  in  advance  in  a  White 


Clerk  of  Hie  House.  "AT  THIS  POINT,  SIB,  YOU  SWEAR." 

Mr.  BALFOVR  (forgetting  that  he  is  not  on  the  links).  "  TUT,  TUT  !  " 


Paper  issued  last  August.  Premising 
(not  very  politely,  perhaps)  that  other 
noble  lords  were  in  a  like  condition  of 
ignorance,  he  made  a  long  statement 
regarding  our  relations  with  the  present 
AMEER.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  we 
had  dropped  the  subsidy  formerly  paid 
to  His  Highness's  predecessors,  and 
with  it  the  right  to  control  his  foreign 
relations.  As  in  practice  these  too  often 
proved  uncontrollable  I  fancy  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  has  made  a  good  bar- 
gain both  ways. 

Lord  AMPTHILL  complained  that  the 
FOREIGN  SECRETARY  had  not  com- 
municated with  Lord  SYDENHAM  instead 
of  inflicting  upon  him  this  "  elaborate 
rebuke;"  but  Lord  SYUENHAM  himself 
passed  no  comment  upon  the  Minis- 
terial statement,  unless  his  apology 
"  for  having  wasted  so  much  valuable 
time"  was  intended  to  convey  a  subtle 
depreciation  of  its  value. 

Questions  were  ambling  along  in  their 
usual  dreary  fashion  in  the  Lower 


House  when  suddenly  there  was  an 
unwonted  animation  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  and  a  ripplo  of  cheering  from 
all  quarters  of  the  House.  The  new 

LOUD  1'ltKSIDKNT    OK  TJIK    COUNCIL    had 

quietly  entered  and  taken  his  seat 
among  his  colleagues.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, I  believe,  he  had  no  right  there, 
for  his  labours  in  Paris  had  prevented 
him  hitherto  from  taking  the  oath. 
The  House  of  Commons  would,  how- 
ever, forgive  a  much  greater  sin  on  the 
part  of  its  most  popular  Member.  The 
cheers  broke  forth  again  when  a  little 
later  he  advanced  to  the  Table,  took 
the  Oath,  and  once  more  wrote  "  ARTHUR 
JAMES  BALFOUR  "  in  the  Eoll  which  lias 
contained  that  signature  in  eleven  suc- 
cessive Parliaments. 

Remembering  that  COLE- 
RIDGE, in  his  famous  lines 
about  Cologne,  includes 
among  its  drawbacks  "  hid- 
eous wenches,"  I  have  al- 
ways taken  a  good  deal  of 
discount  off  tho  stories 
that  an  epidemic  of  exotic 
matrimony  was  devasta- 
ting our  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion. Still  it  is  pleasant 
to  learn  on  official  author- 
ity that  the  register  of  Co- 
logne Cathedral  contains 
no  record  of  any  British 
soldier  of  any  rank  having 
married  a  German  woman 
since  the  Armistice. 

The  Government  had 
some  awkward  corners  to 
turn  before  it  secured  a 
Second  Reading  for  the 
War  Emergency  Laws 
(Continuance)  Bill,  a 
measure  designed  to  keep 
on  our  necks  for  another 
year.  Mr.  BONAB  LAW,  who,  remem- 
bering last  week's  upset,  made  plain- 
tive reference  to  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining a  case  so  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  understand  it,  declared 
that  if  the  Bill  was  not  passed  chaos 
would  ensue.  Even  that  possibility  left 
Coalitionists  rather  cold.  But,  when  he 
added  that  in  that  event  the  Govern- 
ment would  regard  it  as  a  notice  to  quit, 
the  malcontents  sat  up  and  took  notice, 
with  the  result  that  the  Bill  passed  its 
Second  Reading  by  a  majority  of  170. 

Wednesday,  October  29th.  —  The 
House  of  Commons  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  sincere  in  its  desire  for  na- 
tional economy.  I  assume  therefore 
that  the  two  Members  who  selected 
this  particular  day  to  press  tho  Gov- 
ernment for  a  decision  as  to  the  issue 
of  free  railway  passes  to  Members  of 
Parliament  were  anxious  to  be  told 
that  it  was  impossible,  and  were  cor- 
respondingly disappointed  when  Mr. 


D.O.R.A. 
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BONAK  LAW  said  that  the  matter  had 
not  yet  been  settled. 

The  official  statement,  recently  issued, 
showing  that  the  deficit  for  the  year, 
estimated  in  the  Budget  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  had  now  swollen  to 
four  hundred  and  seventy-three  millions, 
had  prepared  us  for  the  appearance  of 
the  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 
as  a  humble  penitent,  clad  in  a  White 
Paper,  and  prepared  to  seek  vicarious 
absolution  for  his  own  sins  by  inflicting 
further  pecuniary  penalties  upon  the 
rest  of  us. 

What  happened  was  quite  otherwise. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  far  from 
being  cast  -  down,  was  posi- 
tively jaunty.  At  the  very  out- 
set he  relieved  our  apprehen- 
sions by  saying  that  no  new 
taxation  would  be  necessary, 
either  this  or  next  year,  un- 
less the  House  insisted  on  in- 
curring further  expenditure. 
As  for  the  War  Debt  of  eight 
thousand  millions  the  mirac- 
ulous operation  of  a  half-per- 
cent Sinking  Fund  would  clear 
it  off  in  fifty  years. 

The  CHANCELLOR'S  state- 
ment, that  months  ago  he  had 
instructed  the  Board  of  Inland 
Eevenue  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  levy  on  war  for- 
tunes, took  most  of  the  wind 
out  of  the  Opposition  sails. 
Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN  made 
such  play  as  he  could  with  the 
contrast  between  the  CHAN- 
CELLOR'S optimism  of  to-day 
and  his  pessimism  in  August, 
when  hedeclared  that  the  coun- 
try was  "  heading  straight  for 
national  bankruptcy."  Later 
on  Mr.  HENDERSON  and  others 
tried  to  bring  the  House  back 
to  a  becoming  condition  of 
gloom,  but  without  much  vis- 
ible success. 

Thursday,  October  30th.— Under  the 
new  arrangement  the  LORD  LIEUTENANT 
OF  IRELAND  and  his  CHIEF  SECRETARY 
are  alternative  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
by  a  sort  of  Box  and  Cox  arrangement. 
To-day  Cox  was  on  duty,  and  he  had 
to  undergo  a  severe  cross-examination 
regarding  the  present  administration  of 
the  more  than  ever  distressful  country. 
Home  Euler  though  he  is,  he  made  it 
quite  clear  that  for  the  moment  the 
restoration  of  order  is  his  chief  concern, 
and  he  roundly  asserted  that  for  the 
long  list  of  crimes  recently  committed 
Sinn  Fein  and  no  one  else  was  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  CLYNES  reopened  the  financial 
debate  with  the  best  speech  yefc  made 
on  the  Opposition  "side.  He  gently 
chaffed  the  Government  for  inviting 


the  House  to  support  their  proposals, 
"  however  drastic,"  for  the  improvement 
of  the  financial  situation,  when  as  a 
fact  they  were  making  no  fresh  pro- 
posals whatever  to  that  end.  But  he 
did  not  spare  his  own  colleagues,  some 
of  whom  were  slow  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  increased  production.  A 
reasoned  and  moderate  appeal  to  the 
Government  not  to  exclude  the  levy  on 
capitul  from  their  proposed  inquiry 
ended  a  statesmanlike  utterance  which 
fully  justified  Lord  EGBERT  CECIL'S 
encomiums. 

Otherwise  there  was  not  much  force 


mired 


Sir  Gordon  Hewart.  "  I  HAVE   PLEASURE  IN  PRESENTING  oun 

OLD  FBIEND  DOHA  IN  HER  LATEST  MODE.      THIS  IS  POSITIVELY — 
OR  SHALL  I  SAY  POSSIBLY? — HER  LAST  APPEARANCE." 


in  the  Opposition  criticisms.  The 
PRIME  MINISTER  evidently  felt  that  he 
had  nothing  to  beat,  and  might  kick  up 
his  heels  accordingly.  For  fifty  minutes 
he  entertained  himself  and  the  House 
with  a  series  of  pungent  phrases,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  outside  critics  who  con- 
fused pessimism  with  patriotism,  and 
thought  a  deficit  worse  than  a  defeat. 
The  cheers  which  greeted  his  peroration 
were  followed  by  persistent  cries  of 
"Divide,  divide!"  and,  though  the 
debate  went  on  for  some  hours  longer, 
all  the  steam  was  now  out  of  it,  and 
the  Government  secured  a  gigantic 
majority.  =r^======== 

"Boys'  Blue  Serge  Knickers  at  3/11. 
Cannot  be  beaten." 

Advt.  in  Provincial  Paper. 
Highly  popular,  we  imagine,  for  school 
outfits. 


THE    BOND. 

"  LIFE  's  rum,  isn't  it  ?  "  were  the 
first  words  Standish  said  as  I  took  the 
vacant  chair  beside  him  at  the  Club. 
"  In  what  particular?"!  asked. 
"  In  most,"  he  said  ;  "  as  always.  But 
just  at  the  moment  I  was  thinking  of 
imperfect  sympathies;  I  was  thinking 
of  the  long  time  it  often  takes  to  under- 
stand some  people;  how  one  waits  iipon 
the  happy  moment ;  and  so  on.  When 
I  was  at  Winchester  thirty  and  more 
years  ago  there  was  a  boy  I  rather  ad- 
But  I  never  quite  got  on  with 
him.  He  was  reserved,  and  so 
was  I ;  he  was  a  little  senior 
to  me ;  he  had  a  rather  aloof 
way  with  him.  Sometimes  we 
seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a 
complete  understanding,  and 
then  it  all  went  wrong.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  put  it  is 
that  he  attracted  and  repelled 
almost  equally;  but  one  never 
knew  when  the  currents  would 
change.  Anyway,  we  went 
through  our  time  at  Winches- 
ter without  ever  petting  pro- 
perly on  terms,  and  I  regretted 
it  then  with  some  acuteness, 
and  have  regretted  it  mildly 
ever  since." 
"Yes?"  I  said. 
"  We  never  met  after  leaving 
school,"  he  continued.  "  I 
went  to  Oxford  and  he  didn't, 
and,  except  that  I  heard  of  him 
at  the  Bar,  I  knew  nothing  of 
him.  Forthirtyyears  and  more 
— thirty-three,  to  be  exact  —  I 
had  never  seen  him  till  — 
Well,  it  was  as  long  as  that." 
He  paused. 

"You  know  the  phrase, 
'How  little  did  I  think!'  It's 
always  cropping  up  in  our 
lives — a  perpetually  recurring 
tribute  to  the  way  in  which  the  more 
distant  and  apparently  irreconcilable 
events  are  linked  together.  '  How 
little  did  I  think! '  You  've  said  it  to 
yourself  scores  of  times?  " 

"  More  like  hundreds,"  I  replied. 
"  Yes,  hundreds,"  he  repeated.    "  But 
never  have  I  said  it  with  more  astonish- 
ment than  this  morning.    I  '11  tell  you. 
You  know  my  son  ?  " 

"The  one  who  was  lunching  with 
you  the  other  day?  "I  asked.  "The 
sailor?" 

"  Yes,  I  've  only  one." 
"  A  nice  frank  boy  I  thought  him," 
I  said. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  is ;  I  hops  so.  The 
sea 's  good  for  them.  Gives  them  level 
eyes ;  keeps  them  simple.  Well,  any- 
way, he's  been  having  some  leave,  and 
he  seems  to  have  spent  it  in  the  usual 
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Artist's  Wife  (to  husband  cleaning  out  fowl-house).  "GEOBOE,  SIB  JOHN  AND  LADY  WOBMWOOD  HAVE  COME  TO  SKK  YOUB  WORK." 
Artist.  "KiGHi-o.    IT'S  JUST  FINISHED."  Lady  W.  "VERY  LNTEBESTIN',  I'M  SUBE;   BUT  WE  MEANT  YOUB  PICTURES." 


way,  for  ho  came  to  me  the  other  day 
and  said  he  was  engaged.  The  prettiest, 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  It  was  sooner  than  1  had 
been  hoping ;  I  had  even  made  some 
foolish  plans  about  holiday  jaunta  with 
him  alone.  What's  the  use?"  He 
sighed.  "  Anyway,  there  it  was,  and 
as  everything  seemed  settled  I  had  to 
acquiesce — always  provided  that  there 
was  similarly  no  objection  on  the  side 
of  the  girl's  people.  Her  father,  it 
seemed,  was  being  told  at  the  same  time 
that  I  was.  'What  is  her  father?'  I 
asked.  Odd  how  one  says'  what?  'before 
'who?'  The  boy  didn't  know — very 
characteristically.  His  name,  then  ? 
Hurley.  The  only  Hurley  1  had  ever 
met  was  my  school  -  fellow  at  Win- 
chester— the  boy  with  whom  I  had 
never  been  able  quite  to  get  on  terms. 
You  see  what 's  coming  ?  " 

I  said  that  it  looked  easy,  but  there 
was  often  a  catch. 

He  continued:  "It  was  arranged  that 
I  should  call  on  him,  and  this  morning 
I  did  so  ;  and  he  was  my  Winchester 
Hurley,  after  all  these  years.  Of  course 
he  was  ;  he  had  to  be  !  Well,  we  fixed 
up  the  engagement  and  I  saw  the  girl 
— she's  pretty,  right  enough — and  then 
we  began  to  talk,  and  I  told  him  just 
what  I  "vo  been  telling  you  about  my 


feelings  for  him  at  school;  and  what  do 
you  think  he  said  ?  He  said,  '  That 's 
exactly  how  I  used  to  feel  about  you. 
I  wanted  you  for  a  friend,  and  I  couldn't 
get  you,  and  it  worried  me."  He  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  added 
with  a  smile:  "He's  dining  with  me 
here  to-night." 

"  Splendid,"  I  said. 

"  But  the  joke  is,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
suddenly  we  both  began  to  say,  simul- 
taneously, '  How  little  did  I  think ' " 

I  laughed.     "Of  course." 

"  It  is  odd,  isn't  it,  life  ?  "  he  resumed. 
"  Here  were  two  boys  failing  to  get  to 
know  each  other,  and  then,  thirty  years 
after,  they  are  brought  together,  and 
without  any  of  the  old  hesitation  or 
awkwardness,  by  the  agency  of  their 
children.  School-boys' children!  Child- 
ren unborn,  unthought  of,  were  to  fix 
it  up.  Devilish  rum  !  " 

The  Growing  Popularity  of  Bigamy. 
"According  to  the  'Petit  Parisien,'  official 
statistics  of  civil  marriages  which  took  place 
iu  Paris  in  the  years  19:5,  1916  and  1917, 
show  that : — 

726  French  women  married  Belgians. 
830  Belgians  married  French  women. " 

Evening  Paper. 

"On  November  9,  1911,  Dixie  Kid  beat 
Chelsea  3 — 0."— Liverpool  Paper. 

Some  Kid ! 


OF  THE  EETUBN. 

OH,  London  Strand,  'tis  all  a-hum 

And  thronged  with  wheels  and  men, 
But  I  would  slack  till  kingdom-come 

And  never  touch  a  pen, 
For  I  am  fresh  caught  from  the  spells 

That  haunt  the  home  of  deer, 
And  1  have  heard  the  heather  bells 

That  sound  so  small  and  clear. 

Oh,  London  Strand  's  a  sounding  shore, 

Laborious  and  murk, 
Yet  I  would  idle  evermore 

And  never  set  to  work, 
For  I  have  drunk  of  days  that  shone, 

That  fast  as  grouse-packs  flew, 
And  looked,  mayhap  too  often,  on 

The  hills  when  they  were  blue. 


"During  my  walks  abroad  I  am  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  prices,  and  it  is  no  longer  a 
miasma  that  these  are  stepping  down." 

Daily  Paper. 

Judging  by  our  own  experience  it  is 
unfortunately  more  like  a  mirage. 

"  M.  Painlev6  believed  that  the  war  would 
be  lost  if  Joffre  were  not  displaced.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  feared  that  it  could  not  be  won  by 
Haig. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  equally  confident  that 
it  could  be  won  by  Haig." — Evening  Paper. 

We  congratulate  the  PRIME  MINISTEH 
on  his  second  thoughts. 
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A   LUNAR   ECLIPSE. 

A  MOST  unfortunate  thing  occurred 
the  other  night  which  threatens  to  mar 
the  impression  that  Simpson  has  for 
some  time  been  helping  me  to  make 
on  his  sister.  She  had  accepted  so  un- 
reservedly our  account  of  other  battle- 
field exploits  that  there  was  nothing 
at  all  to  prepare  us  for  what  actually 
happened. 

Then  that  night  in  Quelquelieu  in 
.        .. 


1918,"  I  was  saying 
night,  you  know,  when  the 
Bosch  Hew  over  in  droves, 
dropping  bombs  every- 
where, and  the  narrow 
squeak  we  both  had.  Have 
you  told  her  about  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me,  Archie," 
she  cried. 

Simpson's  garden-chair 
creaked  as  he  slightly 
shifted  his  position. 

"Oh,  that  night !  "  he 
said,  looking  up  at  the 
stars.  "  Yes,  that  was  a 
nasty  business,  if  you  like. 
How  many  was  it  they 
dropped  ?  A  hundred  ?  " 

"Including  the  two  duds. 
We  were  having  a  little 
dinner,  you  remember,  in 
that  restaurant  in  the  Rue 
de  1'Occident,  to  celebrate 
your  sister's  birthday  that 
day." 

"  Mine  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
she  seemed  pleased. 

"  Yes.  We  had  just 
ordered  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne when  the  first  bomb 
fell  about  thirty  yards  off 
—  thirty  -  five,  perhaps. 
The  cork  and  the  bomb 
went  off  one  after  the 
other.  I  remember  quite 
well  the  contrast  between 
the  two  sounds ;  it  was 
most  marked." 

"  It  was,"  agreed  Simp- 
son. "It's  odd  you  should 

have  noticed  that.  I  noticed  it  too. 
You  had  the  bottle,  and  you  went  on 
filling  the  glasses  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  And  when  you  lifted 
yours  to  drink  to  Dora  I  particularly 
noticed  how  steady  your  hand  was. 
You  didn't  spill  a  drop." 

"Nor  did  you,  you  know,"  I  mur- 
mured. 

'"I  can't  pretend  I  altogether  liked 
it,"  he  went  on,  "the  bombs,  I  mean. 
But  you,  you  never  turned  a  hair.  And 
there  was  that  Major  fellow  in  the 
corner,  with  the  D.S.O.  and  bar,  fidget- 
ing all  over." 

Miss  Simpson  leaned  forward  and 
clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees. 


"  It  must  have  been  awful,"  she  said. 
"  But  I  do  wish  you  'd  got  under  proper 
cover  instead  of  bothering  about  me." 

"  It  was  pretty  bad,"  admitted  Simp- 
son. He  paused  for  a  while,  then  added, 
"  You  know,  Dora 's  never  been  in  an 
air-raid." 

"Eeally,  Miss  Simpson?" 

It  seemed  almost  a  pity  not  to  go 
on,  so  I  thought  I  would  remember 
having  been  fired  on  by  a  Bosch  aero- 
plane. I  turned  towards  Archie.  "You 


Urchin.  "  Oo — LOOK  I     'E  's  LETTING  SOMETHINK  OUT 


mustn't  forget  about  the  Rue  de  la  Gare 
— shortly  after,  you  know — when  we 
sauntered  out  thinking  the  worst  of  it 
was  over,  and  how  they  suddenly  came 
back  and  began  machine-gunning  the 
streets.  Tell  her  about  that." 

"And  the  fight  we  had  with  them, 
with  nothing  but  our  revolvers,"  he 
added,  piling  it  on  a  bit. 

"  But  how  thrilling  !  "  she  cried  rap- 
turously. "Did  you  have  to  kill  any 
of  them  ?  " 

There  was  no  help  for  it. 

"As  your  brother  says,"  I  resumed, 
"  they  came  back  and  started  machine- 
gunning  the  street,  as  we  were  going 
back  to  our  billet.  It  was  an  anxious 


moment.      Whose  idea  was  it,  Archie, 
that  we  should  stand  up  to  them  and 
pot  them  as  they  passed  ?  " 
"  Yours,"  he  said  truthfully. 
"  Was  it  ?   I  'd  forgotten.    Anyhow, 
Miss  Simpson,  there  might  have  been 
about  thirty  of  them,  big  fellows  too, 
coming  round  and  round  in  a  circle, 
Hying  very  low  and  shooting  straight  at 
us." 

"  Shooting  at  you  on  purpose?  "  she 
asked  with  sympathy  in  her  tone. 

"  I  'm  afraid  so.  At 
both  of  us,  of  course. 
There  was  nothing  really 
personal  about  it." 

"  But  how  could  they 
see  you?  "  she  pursued. 

I  hadn't  thought  of 
that. 

"The  moon,  my  dear, 
the  moon,"  pleasantly  put 
in  her  brother,  doing  his 
best. 

"  How  stupid  of  me," 
I  explained.  "  I  ought  to 
have  told  you.  Well,  we 
took  our  stand  on  the 
pavement  with  our  hacks 
to  the  wall  and  drew  our 
revolvers,  determined  to 
sell  our  lives  dearly.  Then, 
hastily  writing  our  last 
messages  to  those  we 
loved,  we  counted  our  am- 
munition and  found  we 
had  just  thirty  rounds 
between  us.  But  you 
have  to  bo  very  lucky,  or 
else  a  very  good  shot,  to 
bring  down  thirty  planes 
with  thirty  rounds,  and 
revolver  rounds  at  that— 
haven't  you,  Archie?" 
"It 's  not  easy, "he  said. 
"  So  we  thought  of  a 

way  of " 

"  Did  Archie  write  a 
message  to  mo?"  put  in 
Miss  Simpson. 

"  We  both  did.  I  mean 
— that  is — where  was  I? 
Oh,  yes.  So  we  thought  of  laying  our 
sights  on  the  moon  and  keeping  our 
fire  till  a  Bosch  aeroplane  passed  in 
between." 

A  slightly  suspicious  sound  came  from 
her  way.  Her  voice,  however,  was 
quite  calm  as  she  asked  if  we  brought 
any  down. 

"  Of  course,  we  couldn't  actually 
prove  anything,"  replied  Archie,  "but 
certain  things  came  out  afterwards,  and 
an  A. A.  battery  stationed  quite  close 
claimed  four  machines  in  the  morning." 
"They  do  that  on  principle,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

"So  you  brought  down  four?"  she 
said. 
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GirZ.  "Is  THAT  A  FOX  OB  x  CUB,  MUMMY?"  Mother.  "A  FOX,  DEAB.    IT  STOPPED  BEING  A  CUB  LAST  WEEK." 

Girl.  "  Mr  I    DON'T  THEY  GEOW  UP  QUICKLY  I " 


We  kept  a  modest  silence. 

"Anyhow,"  she  continued,  "I  think 
it  was  very  clever  of  you  to  have  thought 
of  that  about  the  moon." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  we  both  mur- 
mured. 

"I  do,"  she  said  pleasantly.  "Be- 
cause I  remember  the  night  of  my 
birthday  that  year  perfectly  well.  I 
happened  to  be  at  Folkestone — not  so 
very  far  from  you — and  there  wasn't 
the  faintest  ghost  of  a  moon." 

NOW— AND   THEN. 
(The  style  of  Mr.  PHILIP  Gisss  is  so 

infectious.) 

TO-DAY,  as  I  went  along  the  Barking- 
Ilford  Eoad  in  one  of  my  touring  cars, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that,  only 
a  month  ago,  this  was  the  scene  of  a 
grim  struggle  during  the  Great  Strike, 
a  fight  which  raged  without  respite  for 
over  a  week.  Our  objective  in  those 
days  was  the  City,  and  day  after  day 
our  sturdy  Londoners,  grimly  humor- 
ous, and  with  their  round  bowler  hats 
cocked  at  an  angle,  fought  in  a  bitter, 
unceasing  conflict  for  the  cars.  .  .  . 


Where  the  line  intersects  the 

Road  there  still  stands  an  estaminet. 
Within,  a  comely  lass  of  the  district 
used  to  dispense  refreshment  during 
those  momentous  days  of  last  month. 
Sunbeams  lurked  in  her  hair,  and  the 
blue  of  the  East  Ham  heavens  was  in 
her  eyes,  so  that  one  rejoiced  to  behold 
her.  Here  our  boys  would  come,  fresh 
from  the  conflict,  to  drink  the  bitter 
beers  of  the  country,  and  to  glory  in 
the  light  and  warmth  of  the  place,  so 
that  I,  sipping  a  more  expensive  pota- 
tion, would  marvel  at  their  high  spirits 
and  the  indomitable  angle  of  their 
round  bowler  hats.  To  -  day  I  have 
visited  the  place  again.  Outwardly  it 
was  little  changed,  but  within  the  girl 
was  no  longer  there.  Mine  host,  as 
he  carefully  mixed  my  drink,  told  me 
sorrowfully  that  she  had  gone  beyond 
recall.  "  But  yes,  we  are  desolate," 
he  said  in  his  patois ;  "  but  what  would 
you  ?  Always  the  poor  little  one  found 
herself  milking  the  till.  .  .  ." 

To-day  I  have  travelled  to  London 
by  way  of  the  G.E.B.  From  the  win- 
dow of  a  first-class  carriage — there  was 
no  Pullman  on  the  train — I  saw  flash  by 


all  the  strong  places  by  the  soap-works 
and  the  tanning  -  yards  which  made 
our  progress  so  diflicult  in  the  mighty 
struggle  of  last  month,  when  London 
was  our  objective.  .  .  .  And  so  one 
came  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
through  it  all  one  could  not  but  admire 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  our  clean-limbed 
fellows  towards  their  former  foes.  The 
latter  were  much  in  evidence,  still  in 
their  blue  uniforms,  with  here  and  there 
the  gold-laced  cap  of  the  High  Com- 
mand. Occasionally  one  saw  their 
Guards — big  burly  fellows  these,  with 
silver  buttons  and  badges.  .  .  .  They 
suffered  from  no  shortage  of  foodstuffs, 
for  I  tasted  a  sandwich  at  the  terminus 
which  had  come  through  the  Strike 
remarkably  well. 


"Gooo  CHILD'S  PUSH-CHAIR  WANTED." 
Local  Paper. 

Eather   rough,   though,   on   the    good 
child.          

"  He  maintained  that  the  referee  should  be 
brought  to  boot." — Local  Paper. 

A  variant  upon  the  too  common  method 
of  bringing  the  boot  to  the  referee. 
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I  THE   PASSING   OF   EMMA. 

(The  adoption  of  a  Tu-cnty-four-hour  Clock  is  suggested.)^ 
LADY,  though  other  devotees  have  drifted 

Away  and  none  steps  forth  to  break  a  lance 
On  your  behalf,  nor  any  voice  is  lifted 

To  murmur,  "  Hang  it,  give  the  girl  a  chance ! 
I  will  be  true ;  I  will  not  pass  unheeding 

When  thus  you  're  threatened ;  will  not  turn  my  back, 
But  take  my  stand  against  the  superseding 
Of  Emma  (Pip  and  Ack). 

What  shall  it  profit  us,  suppose  we  lose  you  ? 

Will  roseate  hours  seem  longer  if  you  go, 
Or  shorter  those  that  wear  the  baleful  "  blues'  "  hue? 

I  can't  delude  myself  this  will  be  so. 
Or  when.they  bid  us  rise,  and  willy  nilly 

(Knowing  'that  we  shall  get  no  peace  from  them) 
We  do  so,  will  6.30  seem  less  chilly 
Because  it 's  not  A.M.  ? 

It  won't.     But  when  there  come  our  hours  of  leisure, 
The  all  too  brief  reward  for  duty  done, 

And  almost  at  the  outset  of  our  pleasure 

We  hear  some  clock  proclaiming  twenty-one, 

The  young  hour  thus  unwontedly  inflated 
Will  tweak  our  consciences  until,  misled, 

We  make  for  home,  and,  feeling  dissipated, 
Crawl  wearily  to  bed. 

There  shall  be  mourning  then,  there  shall  be  sighing, 
Lugubrious  looks  and  countenances  dour, 

The  splash  of  strong  men's  tears  and  voices  crying 
"  Emma,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  ;  " 

But  you  '11  be  dead  and  gone,  though  not  forgotten  ; 
Too  late  we  '11  learn  in  grief's  relentless  grip 

How  truly  times  are  hard  and  life  is  rotten 
Sans  Emma  (Ack  and  Pip). 


LE§T   WE  EEMEMBEE. 

THE  deep  interest  excited  by  the  new  system  of  mental 
training  known  as  "  Bliv,"  and  the  extraordinary  results 
achieved  by  pupils  drawn  from  every  class  of  the  community, 
lately  encouraged  one  of  Mr.  Punch's  young  men  to  solicit 
an  interview  with  the  founder  and  director.  The  request 
was  graciously  granted,  with  the  sole  condition  that  the 
anonymity  of  the  director  should  be  respected.  No  one  in 
all  his  enormous  staff  of  assistants  knows  his  name.  Some 
of  them  allude  to  him  familiarly  as  "  the  Blivver ; "  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  commanding  personality 
and  extraordinary  cranial  development,  both  frontal  and  oc- 
cipital, taking  an  even  larger  size  in  hats  than  Mr.  GLADSTONE. 

"You  want  to  know  something  about  'Bliv'?"  he 
remarked.  "  Good.  I  will  tell  you.  '  Bliv '  is  the  short 
for  Oblivion.  The  root  idea  of  my  system  is  to  disencum- 
ber the  mind  of  useless  knowledge,  to  jettison  the  cargo  of 
memory  and  tradition,  to  concentrate  on  the  present.  But 
let  me  interpose  a  word  of  caution  at  the  outset.  We 
must  forget  the  dead ;  we  must  be  careful  how  we  forget 
the  living.  It  was  because  he  forgot  GOSCHEN  that  Lord 
EANDOLPH  wrecked  his  career.  Again,  while  we  should  at 
all  times  strive  to  free  ourselves  from  the  dead  hand  of 
the  past,  we  need  not  altogether  disregard  those  utterances 
in  which  old  authors  recognised  the  supreme  value  of  f  orget- 
fulness.  Oblivion,  wrote  one  of  them,  is  the  remedy  for 
injuries.  To  forget,  wrote  another,  is  the  best  revenge. 
Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows,  wrote  a  third,  is  remembrance 
of  happier  days  in  misery.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  labour  the 


ethical  value  of  forgetfulness  ;  it  is  rather  as  an  instrument 
of  efficiency  that  its  cultivation  is  indispensable. 

"The  Bourbons  forgot  nothing  and  shattered  their 
dynasty.  Statesmen,  within  the  limits  noted  above,  can 
achieve  nothing  without  mastering  the  art  of  forgetfulness, 
otherwise  they  will  be  perpetually  restrained  by  musty  pre- 
cedents. I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  lately  received  from 
a  Cabinet  Minister  of  the  highest  rank,  in  which  he  says, 
'  Since  studying  your  wonderful  little  Blue  books  I  have 
entirely  and  absolutely  forgotten,  and  am  no  longer  troubled 
by,  the  opinions  I  expressed  or  entertained  before  taking 
office.  The  relief  is  incalculable,  and  I  now  come  to  the 
discussion  of  the  most  vital  problems  with  a  mind  fresh, 
alert  and  unfettered  by  pledges.' 

"So  much  for  politics.  In  literature  'Bliv' is  equally 
essential.  Hitherto  writers  have  been  hampered  and  par- 
alysed by  the  tyranny  of  '  standards,'  the  greatest  curse 
of  creative  effort.  I  have  received  many  gratifying  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  young  Georgian  poets ;  but  the 
critics  are  less  ready  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  a  system 
which  seeks  to  dethrone  pedantry,  to  abolish  the  invidious 
practice  of  parallel-hunting  and  to  silence  the  parrot-cry  of 
plagiarism. 

"  It  is  the  same  in  art.  Artists  must  not  only  forget  the 
Correggiosity  of  COKREGGIO  and  the  Titianity  of  TITIAN,  but 
the  Sargentry  of  SARGENT  if  they  are  to  produce  anything 
in  vital  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  true  Modernism. 

"  So  too  in  music.  How  is  a  composer  to  be  original 
unless  he  forgets — I  do  not  say  BEETHOVEN  and  BACH,  for 
they  are  already  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  back  numbers, 
but  WAGNER  and  even  STRAUSS?  for,  as  an  eminent  British 
musical  critic  has  recently  remarked,  STRAUSS  in  all  but 
the  physical  sense  has  been  dead  for  many  years. 

"  For  all  these  evils  'Bliv'  is  the  best — the  only  cure." 

The  interview  ended  here,  but  the  effect  on  Mr.  Punch's 
representative  was  so  profound  that  several  hours  elapsed 
before  he  regained  full  consciousness  of  his  identity  or  was 
able  to  remember  his  name. 


THE  GREEN   LOCH. 
FAK  in  the  hills  the  Green  Loch  lies, 
Its  emerald  water  mocks  at  the  skies ; 
Be  they  garmented  grey  or  blue 
The  Green  Loch  never  changes  its  hue ; 
For  at  earliest  dawn,  when  the  winds  are  still, 
Over  the  brow  of  the  western  hill 
The  fairies  come  in  a  happy  throng 
With  elfin  laughter  and  elfin  song, 
Trooping  down  to  the  water-side 
To  bathe  in  its  cool  enchanted  tide. 
Over  and  under  they  flash  about, 
They  race  with  the  shy  little  silver  trout, 
They  twist  and  tumble  and  dart  and  dive 
Till  all  the  lake  is  alight  and  alive, 
And  glows  with  a  tremulous  sparkling  sheen 
Like  the  jewelled  robe  of  an  Eastern  queen. 

But  ere  the  morning  has  well  begun 
They  all  come  leaping  forth  to  the  sun ; 
They  bang  for  a  shimmering  moment  there 
Shaking  their  curls  in  the  warm  bright  air, 
While  the  water  drops  from  their  delicate  wings 
And  dapples  the  lake  with  quivering  rings, 
Then  rise  like  thistledown  over  the  trees 
And  float  away  on  the  heather-sweet  breeze. 

They  leave  not  a  sign,  they  leave  not  a  trace; 

A  slumberous  calm  lies  over  the  place ; 

Only  the  green,  green  waters  bide 

To  tell  the  secret  they  never  can  hide.  E. 
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MORE    SOARING    PRICES. 

Musician.  "Woi's  THIS  FOR?"  Wife  of  neurasthenic  Author. 

Musician.  "CAN'T  BE  DONE  AT  THE  rmcE,  LADY." 


'To   GO   AWAY." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Ifr.  Piincli's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
IT  was  rny  singular  good  fortune  to  read  Allegro,  (MuRBAY) 
on  a  couch  of  sickness,  an  experience  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  passing  on  by  recommendation  to  others.  As  an 
example,  indeed,  of  the  gentlest  possible  fictional  nourish- 
ment, where  everything  happens  according  to  the  most 
restful  plan,  and  no  one  ever,  or  hardly  ever,  does  anything 
that  could  conceivably  agitate  the  pulse  of  the  (literally) 
"  patient  "  reader,  I  should  certainly  say  that  Mrs.  L.  ALLEN 
HAKKKK'S  new  novel  has  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  medical 
profession.  How,  for  instance,  could  a  beef-tea  story  begin 
better  than  with  a  literary  gent  and  a  budding  actress 
thrown  together  at  the  most  exquisite  of  country  inns'? 
Later,  when  the  hero  is  handed  the  best-seller  of  an  un- 
drainatic  novelist  to  adapt  for  the  stage  at  fifty  down  and 
one  per  cent  royalty  (I  will  say  for  Mrs.  HAHKEB  that  she 
at  least  does  not  share  the  too  prevalent  delusion  that 
dramatic  authors  start  from  payment  by  thousands),  what 
more  natural  than  that  a  gentle  combination  of  circum- 
stances should  guide  Allegra  into  the  position  of  star-girl- 
in  the  show  ?  Thus  far,  indeed,  all  was  so  well  that  my 
nurse  beamed  and  my  physician  only  too  palpably  con- 
templated enlarging  his' fee.  But — well,  I  said  there  was 
a  something.  The  protagonists,  by  this  time  Londoners 
established,  had  arranged  an  afternoon  motor-drive  out  of 
!town,  and  proposals  hovered  in  the  air,  when  by  that 
'morning's  post  he  received  word  from  the  original  country 
inn  of  their  first  meeting  to  say  that  the  little  child  of  the 
proprietors  was  in  extremis,  and  inquiring,  in  the  most 


pathetic  of  literary  lispings —  Well,  I  still  think  that  in 
treating  his  abandonment  of  their  expedition,  fully  explained 
by  wire,  as  reason  for  an  even  temporary  betrothal  to  his 
rival,  Allegro,  was  hardly  playing  the  game  by  Paid,  or 
doing  justice  to  the  idealism  of  her  own  beautiful  nature. 
But,  this  apart,  the  tale  remains  an  admirable  febrifuge. 

To  me  certainly  there  are  no  books  more  attractive  than 
those  in  which  an  expert  lays  himself  open  to  a  friendly 
button-holing  on  his  own  subject — or  subjects.  And  of 
such  volumes  very  few  more  amiable  examples  have  come 
my  way  lately  than  that  in  which  Mr.  EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B., 
allows  us,  as  it  were  in  a  confidential  hour,  to  share  Some 
Diversions  of  a  Man  of  Letters  (HEINEMANN).  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  this  delightful  little  collection  of  papers 
will  be  the  more  welcomed  by  those  who  have,  or  have  not, 
had  the  extra  pleasure  of  hearing  one  of  our  few  remaining 
talkers  putting  his  thoughts  into  living  words  ;  anyhow,  to 
command  a  friendly  book-chat  with  Mr.  GOSSE  on  a  score 
of  the  subjects  that  he  has  made  his  own  ("Tbe  Author  of 
Pelham,"  "  The  Charm  of  Sterne,"  and  many  others)  makes 
in  these  days  a  singularly  good  bargain  at  seven  and  six- 
pence. I  will  attempt  no  further  catalogue  of  tlie  contents, 
which  are  sufficiently  varied,  from  historical  research, 
through  criticism,  to  contemporary  portraiture.  Nothing 
in  the  list  is  more  appealing  than  the  few  vivid  pages 
devoted  to  the  late  Lady  DOUOTIIY  NEVILL.  Much  as  has 
been  written  concerning  her  piquant  personality,  I  was 
easily  persuaded  that  there  was  still  ample  room  for  Mr. 
GOSSE'S  most  originally  painted  miniature.  Elsewhere  you 
have  some  admirable  criticism — I  found  it  first-class  fun,  for 
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example,  to  follow  Mr.  GOSSE'H  chuckling  and  appreciative 
retorts  upon  the  author  of  Eminent  Victorians ;  and  in  a 
paper  upon  Some  Soldier  Poets  a  friend  who  could 
appreciate  its  exquisite  truth  was  startled  by  the  phrase, 
"sparkling  deference,"  applied  to  one  well-recalled  attitude 
of  RUPERT  BROOKE.  Here,  in  quite  unassertive  style,  is  one 
of  the  most  companionable  books  of  I  don't  know  how  long. 

I  liked  so  well  the  earnestness  of  MARY  FULTON'S  novel 
about  Patricia  bereaved  by  the  War  and  finding  peace  at 
the  tail  of  The  Plough  (DUCKWORTH),  that  I  regret  that  the 
relics  of  an  artistic  conscience  compel  me  to  point  out  that 
the  author  will  need  to  discipline 'herself  not  to  let  the 
things  she  wishes  to  say  to  her  readers  make  hay  with  her 
characterisation.  She  has  something  to  say  and  is  so 
desperately  eager  to  say  it  that  she  deals  out  her  mes- 
sages through  the  mouths 
of  all  and  sundry,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  characters  and 
temperaments.  I  am  afraid 
also  that  she  allots  to  them 
speeches  in  much  too  rhe- 
torical a  vein  for  plausi- 
bility. Perhaps  she  suc- 
ceeds best  with  the  minor 
characters  (notably  the 
shop-girl,  Hetty,  and  the 
parson's  seventh  daughter, 
who  became  Patricia's 
fellow-workers  at  Crow's 
Nest  Farm)  just  because 
she  is  less  tempted  to  make 
them  the  oracles  of  her 
earnestness.  And  I  think 
she  would  do  well  to  keep 
the  Oxford  abridged  diction- 
ary at  her  elbow  and  ques- 
tion her  more  ambitious 
adjectives.  Miss  FULTON 
has  the  heart  of  the  matter 
in  her ;  she  can  feel.  She 
merely  needs  a  little  practice 
in  delivery.  .  .  .  An  inter- 
esting book,  which  the  per- 
nickety professionalism  of 
a  reviewer  must  not  be 
allowed,  and  does  not  de- 
sire, to  decry. 


THE  NATIONAL  AWAKENING. 

Il  IS  RUMOURED  THAT  OUR  PROPAGANDIST  GOVERNMENT  IS  GOING 
TO  INSTAL  A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  AT  THE  ZOO  FOB  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF  INDUSTBY.  BY  EXAMPLE. 


It  always  seems  to  me 
something  of  an  achievement  when  a  grown-up  author 
succeeds  in  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  child. 
Sometimes  I  have  suspected  autobiography  in  such 
efforts  ;  but  his  own  experiences  cannot  here  have 
helped  Mr.  OLIVER  MADOX  HUEFFEH  much,  although 
"  JANE  WARDLE  "  appears  beneath  his  name  in  brackets. 
Dinah,  his  heroine  in  Little  Pitchers  (STANLEY  PAUL), 
is  a  real  little  girl,  full  of  that  jealous  consciousness 
of  her  own  personality  which  often  makes  the  girl  child 
what  nurses  call  "a  handful,"  while  her  less  introspective 
brother  is  being  tiresome  for  much  more  understandable 
reasons.  Apart  from  Dinah,  who  only  has  one  really  big 
adventure  and  doesn't  get  much  excitement  out  of  it,  Little 
Pitchers  is  a  somewhat  cynical  account  of  life  in  war-time 
in  a  little  country  town.  Mr.  HUEFFER  places  the  affairs 
of  Crowmarsham  in  the  hands  of  two  dishonest  but  affable 
solicitors,  who  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  digging  pitfalls 
for  each  other.  He  brings  his  story  to  a  happy  ending 
with  a  missing  soldier's  return,  a  marriage  with  a  deceased 


wife's  sister  (who  might  just  as  well  have  been  something 
else),  and  a  shower  of  decorations — "  thirty-four  knight- 
hoods and  two  hundred-and-twenty  minor  honours"  among 
a  population  of  rather  over  six  thousand.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
HUEFFER  very  much  enjoyed  inventing  that. 

Perhaps  the  publishers  of  Panther  (HURST  AND  BLACKETT) 
are  more  susceptible  than  myself.  Certainly  the  fascinations 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  FOSTEE-HELLIAR'S  heroine,  named  Imp,  seem  to 
have  got  home  with  them  in  a  fashion  lamentably  absent 
from  my  own  case.  "  Her  charm  sparkles  on  every  page," 
they  write  almost  estatically  on  what  appears  to  be  called 
"  the  turn-over  of  cover."  I  can  only  repeat  with  regret 
my  entire  failure  to  detect  it.  Other  qualities  I  do  not  deny 
her,  conspicuous  among  them  a  fine  imperturbability  in 
circumstances  of  trial.  The  position  was  that,  owing  to  a 

complicated  legal  tangle, 
with  the  details  of  which  I 
will  not  bother  you,  the 
heroine's  step-mother  had 
an  interest  in  her  decease. 
So  the  first  thing  she  did 
was  to  substitute  depilatory 
tablets  for  aspirin  as  a  re- 
medy for  Imp's  neuralgia. 
This  worried  the  acute  legal 
mind  of  the  hero  not  a 
little,  both  as  a  solicitor  and 
as  the  lover  of  Imp;  cer- 
tainly lie  did  no  less  than 
his  duty  in  advising  her  to 
keep  a  careful  eye  in  future 
upon  the  elder  lady.  She, 
however,  now  played  her 
ace  by  presenting  Imp  with 
an  electric  blanket,  the 
feature  of  which  was  that, 
if  folded  in  a  certain  fashion, 
it  invariably  set  fire  to  the 
bed.  But  of  course  fate 
and  the  hero  contrived  that 
this  should  be  just  so  much 
good  money  thrown  away. 
Finally,  the  stepmamma, 
faint  but  pursuing,  fell  back 
upon  primitive  methods,  and 
a  quartz  paperweight,  with 
which  —  but  possibly  you 
have  heard  enough.  One 
thing  more  however  I 
simply  must  tell  you.  Remember,  our  heroine  had  from 
the  first  been  cognisant  of  these  repeated  efforts  at  her 
removal.  On  the  night  of  the  final,  or  quartz,  fiasco,  she 
knocked  timidly  at  the  door  of  the  hero's  room.  "  '  What  is 
the  matter'?  '  he  asked  sharply.  '  Nothing,'  she  assured  him, 
'is  wrong;  only  I  have  got  the  horrors  and  cannot  sleep.'" 
The  italics  are  mine.  It  was  her  first  and  last  word  of 
complaint.  What  a  heroine  !  And — what  a  story ! 


'Mr. 


Better  Dead. 

pressed  the  Government  to  solve  the  question.     It  will 


never  help  to  solve  any  Imperial  problem  if  the  Government  ;ii\v;iys 
adopted  a  nonposthumous  attitude." — Indian  Paper. 


"  The  war  was  supposed  to  bo  going  to  put  an  end  to  the  wearing 
of  top  hats ;  but  I  looked  round  church  last  Sunday,  and  could 
count  only  two  men  who  wore  not  wearing  them." — Evening  Paper. 

We  fancy  the  writer  must  have  got  into  a  synagogue  by 
mistake. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

"  Will  Parliament  comeinto  its  own  ?  " 
asks  a  morning  paper.  We  can  only 
say  that  it  seems  to  be  coming  into 

ours  all  right.        *  + 
* 

Since  the  PRKMIKK'S  speech  on  Na- 
tional Expenditure  we  understand  that 
in  future  the  NorthclilTo  Press  will  ac- 
cept no  responsibility  for  any  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  members  of  the 

Government.         *  * 
9 

As  a  result  of  prohibition,  says  The 
Science  Journal  of  New  York,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Americans  will  live  much 
longer.  It  may  seem  longer,  of  course. 

:•; 

"The  Government,"  according  to  an 
official    notice,     "have 
purchased  large  quanti- 
ties of  currants."  They 
are    being    fitted    into 
buns  with  all  speed. 
*  * 

Itisrumoured  that  the 
Amalgamated  Society 
of  Sewer  Cleaners  have 
(lumandcd  representa- 
tion on  all  future  Par- 
liamentary inquiries. 
•*  ••',' 

Scandal  pursues  the 
best  of  us.  An  evilly 
disposed  person  is  go- 
ing about  declaring 
that  he  distinctly  saw 

Mr.PufiSYFOOT  JOHNSON 

enter  aDublin  hotel  and 
call  for  a  porter. 

•;:  _  * 

Three  tons  of  fish 
are  stated  to  have  been 
caught  at  the  Hastings  Angling  Festi- 
val. A  reporter  who  moved  freely 
among  the  competitors  declares  that  a 
fourth  ton  of  fish  bit  clean  through  the 
line  and  made  good  its  escape. 

The  River  Dee  Fishery  Board  has 
decided  to  charge  a  licence  to  all 
fishermen  over  the  age  of  fifteen.  In 
the  event  of  a  fisherman  over  fifteen 
being  unable  to  produce  his  licence 
the  fish  will  be  entitled  to  be  put  back 

at  once.  %  .... 

'* ' 

The  Divisional  Court  has  been  asked 
to  decide  whether  the  dispensing  of 
drugs  constitutes  the  performance  of 
services  or  a  sale.  The  answer  is 
simple.  If  you  recover,  the  druggest 
did  you  a  service;  if  not,  you  were  sold. 
*  * 

:r 

Mr.  H.  G.  WELLS  is  reported  to  be 
engaged  on  a  History  of  the  World 
from  Bible  times  down  to  Mr.  ARNOLD 
BENNHTT. 


It  is  rumoured  that,  with  the  view  of 
saving  coal  consumed  in  running  the 
lifts,  several  Whitehall  departments 
have  requested  their  otlicials  whenever 
possible  to  go  out  to  tea  before  they 
return  from  lunch. 

*  * 

"ThoGoehen,"  says  a  telegram,  "has 
been  surrendered  and  is  in  charge  of  a 
skeleton  crew."  Wo  think  that  Lnrd 
I'AKMOOR  and  his  Fight-the-Famino 
friends  ought  to  see  to  this. 


*   * 

:: 


Upon  being  told  that  ho  could  have  a 
new  house  by  the  end  of  tho  year  1921, 
an  enterprising  gentleman,  anxious  not 
to  be  left  in  the  lurch,  remarked, 
"  Then  I  'd  better  at  once  order  tho 
plumber  to  come  and  mend  the  bath- 
pipe." 


Nervous  Cyclist   (who  is  very  short-sighted). 

SOUND  YOUR  HOOTEB  AT  CORNERS?" 


Dealing  with  the  forecast  of  the  Cabi- 
net Committee's  report  on  Ireland  The 
l)ail  ;i  Mm  I  points  out  thai  tlio  scheme 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  sug- 
gested by  The  Tim"s.  We  can  only  hope 

that  the  plagiarism  was  unintentional. 

.• 
* 

The  male  cook  has  come  to  stay,  says 
a  contemporary.  Well,  that  is  more 
than  seventy-live  per  cent,  of  the  other 
sort  do. 

"  Women's  gowns,"  says  a  fashion- 
writer,  "are  being  designed  to  show  a 
normal  feminine  figure."  A  jailed  hus- 
band writes  to  express  the  hope  that 
they  may  soon  liovor  round  about  the 
figure  of  five  guineas  again. 

• 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  abolish  can- 
nibalism on  Malekula 
J>!;iii(l.  For  a  start, 
missionary  ration-cards 
are  to  be  introduced. 

"  Why  is  the  cheap 
motor-car  delayed  ?  " 
asks  a  trade  paper.  We 
can  only  suppose  that 
it  must  have  broken 
down  on  the  road  some- 

where.      »  „ 
* 

Will  the  gentleman 
who  stole  the  2  )-h.p. 
yreen  motor-car  from 
outside  the  Motorwheel 
Club  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  please  com- 
municate with  X.Y.Z., 
c/o  The  Club,  with  a 
view  to  early  arrest  ? 


•WHY  THE  DBUCE  DON'T  YOU 


"  The  Americans  are  anxious  to  abol- 
ish the  breakfast  habit  in  the  United 
States,"  says  a  gossip  writer.  Another 
consignment  of  their  bacon  and  they 
should  accomplish  the  same  trick  in 
this  country.  „  # 

"  Are  we  becoming  an  unmannerly 
Nation  ?  "  asks  a  contemporary.  We 
fancy  not.  Only  the  other  day  a  strap- 
hanger offered  a  lady  his  seat  if  she 

could  find  it.          *  % 
* 

The  Medical  Research  Committee 
suggest  that  the  influenza  germ  should 
be  annihilated  by  sulphur-dioxide  gas. 
It  seems  the  best  plan  is  to  strap  the 
germ  down  to  a  table  and  then  squirt 
the  stuff  at  him  through  a  syringe. 

•':   |  * 

"I  have  a  cat,"  says  a  correspondent 
in  the  Press,  "  which  kills  several  rats 
every  day."  Those  of  the  New  Poor 
who  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  up 
their  mongoose  will  welcome  the  news. 


The  owner  of  the  first 
wooden  house  in  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict is  glad  to  say  that  it  has  been 
successfully  leaned  against. 


#  * 


"How  will  the  Church  regard  the 
Prize  Bond  ?  "  asks  a  contemporary.  A 
married  contributor  writes  to  say  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Church  invented  it. 


V 


The  Blue  Fuel  Commission  is  pro- 
posing to  obtain  power  by  harnessing 
the  tides  round  the  French  coast.  It 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  Blue 
Fuel-Consumer,  who  is  quite  powerless. 
*  * 

An  interesting  legal  question  has 
been  raised  in  the  Sister  Isle.  A  Kerry 
man  while  out  shooting  missed  his 
policeman  and  hit  a  neighbour's  cow. 
The  question  is  whether  he  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  cow. 


"Wanted,  a  reliable  Carter,  with  accommo- 
dation for  storing  Margariue." — Local  Paper. 
But  suppose  the  fellow  prefers  butter'.1 


VOL.  or. vi i. 
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THE    GLAD    NEWS. 

ARMISTICE  DAY. 

••WHAT'S  the  date?"  inquired  the 
Company  Commander  as  lie  prepared 
to  sign  a  number  of  documents  destined 
to  appease  the  insatiable  lust  for  statis- 
tics of  that  sinister  organisation  which 
passes  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Q." 

TheQuartermaster-Sergeant  appeared 
to  consult  the  adjacent  portion  of  Bul- 
garia. 

"The  eleventh,  Sir,"  he  decided. 

"  Oh,  ah,  yes,  of  course,"  said  the 
Captain.  "And  what  month  ?  " 

The  Q.M.S.  decided  that  the  Captain 
had  really  been  in  the  Balkans  a  bit 
too  long. 

"November,  Sir.  And  the  year's 
1918,  Sir." 

The  Captain  carefully  dated  all  his 
returns,  and  the  top  of  the  writing-pad 
he  was  using  as  a  desk. 

"  Rations  are  up,  Sir.  And  it 's  local 
beef  again,  no  jam  and  no  cheese." 

"  You  'ear  that  ?  "  remarked  an  astral 
voice  outside  the  tent.  "  Blooinin'  Jugo- 
Slav  cow,  no  cheese  and  no  blinkin' 
ponzy." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Captain  diffi- 
dently, as  if  hesitating  to  suggest  an 
absurdity,  "  no  rum  issue  ?  " 

"  Bum,  Sir  ?  "  the  Q.M.S.  lowered  his 
voice  as  one  who  speaks  of  holy  things  ; 
"  why,  the  Quartermaster  himself 's  out 
of  rum." 

"  Good  heavens !  "  ejaculated  the 
officer,  much  moved.  "  That  makes 
three  weeks  since  the  last  rum  issue." 

"And  three  weeks  since  the  last  fresh 
meat,  not  counting  local  beef,  Sir." 

"  And  three  weeks  since  the  Mess 
ran  out  of  grape-juice  in  any  form," 
added  the  Captain.  "  These  Bulgars 
had  better  be  careful  or  we  shan't  come 
here  again." 

A  clicking  of  heels  and  a  vibration 
of  the  atmosphere  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Sergeant-Major. 

"Beg  pardon,  Sir,"  observed  that 
warrior;  "ride  inspection  ready,  Sir." 

"Give  me  that  thing  I  brought  in 
with  me,  Quartermaster-Sergeant.  No, 
not  that — try  the  pink  thing.  What 
does  that  say?  " 

The  Q.M.S.  scanned'the  ill-written 
wire. 

"  Armistice  with  Germany  came  into 
force  11.00  hours,"  he  read,  "at  which 
time  hostilities  ceased." 

"That'll  be  it,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Do  your  best  with  the  stew.  Now, 
Sergeant-Major." 

In  due  course  the  platoon  com- 
manders, having  examined  each  man's 
thumb-nail  by  medium  of  his  rifle 
barrel,  reported  all  as  well  as  possible. 
The  Company  Commander  cleared  his 
throat. 


"Company  —  'shun  1  "  he  rasped. 
"  The  War  stopped  at  11.00  hours  this 
morning.  Fall  out  the  officers  !  Dis- 
miss ! " 

"An"  time  too,"  commented  Private 
Gudger,  as  the  parade  moved  off,  grous- 
ing gently,  "  keeping  us  standin'  there 
a  perishin'  week." 

"Did  you  'ear  what  'e  said?"  re- 
marked his  mate.  "  That  about  the 
War  ?  " 

"Ay.  An'  what  if  it  is  over?  It 
won't  do  us  poor  blighters  no  good. 
They  '11  leave  us  'ere  in  blinkin'  Bul- 
garia while  they  talk  for  a  year,  an1 
then  start  fightin'  the  French  and  the 
Yanks  over  the  Peace  terms.  I  toll  you, 
this  War  's  not  goin'  to  finish,  never  no 
more.  It 's  grown  into  a  nabit." 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  quick  Bulgarian  dusk  was  falling, 
and  each  canvas  shelter  was  coming 
out  a  twinkling  point  of  light,  when  a 
sudden  burst  of  cheering  came  from  the 
distant  railhead  dump.  The  ammuni- 
tion column  took  it  up.  Brigade  H.Q. 
buzzed  with  it.  The  mule  lines  neighed 
furiously. 

An  orderly  from  the  signal  office 
thrust  a  pink  message  form  into  the 
Captain's  hands  which  sent  him  hurry- 
ing with  shining  eyes  to  the  bivouac  of 
the  Sergeant-Major,  who  received  his 
order  with  incredulous  delight. 

"These  English  celebrate  their  vic- 
tory," said  Captain  Zogitov  of  the 
Bulgarian  Army  to  his  Lieutenant,  as 
they  listened  to  the  cheering,  and  in 
perfect  unison  they  spat  expertly  upon 
the  lloor. 

"  Boys,"  the  Sergeant-Major  was 
shouting  with  beaming  face,  "  the  ration 
train  's  just  up  with  some  trucksful  of 
rum,  and  a  double  issue  is  authorised 
for  to-night.  It  'B  on  the  way  up  nosv. 
Fall  in  in  ten  minutes." 

And  the  welkin  boomed  anew. 


THE    GREAT    CONSPIRACY. 

"  WHY  is  it  that  women  have  no 
notion  of  economy  ?  "  inquired  Henry. 

All  women  are  familiar  with  this 
question ;  but  because  we  are  so  wise 
we  never  attempt  to  answer  it.  How 
can  we,  when  we  know  that  the  whole 
world  is  in  conspiracy  to  prevent  our 
saving,  so  that  most  of  us  poor  victims 
give  up  the  struggle  as  hopeless  ? 

I  want  to  save ;  I  do  indued.  I  think 
at  this  crisis  in  the  country's  affairs  we 
ought  all  to  be  frugal,  to  make  sacri- 
fices. Besides,  my  account  at  the  bank 
is  getting  very  low. 

Thus  1  decided  I  would  not  have  a 
new  coat  this  winter.  It  was  hard, 
now  that  these  new  fascinating  hearth- 
rug collars  are  so  much  in  vogue,  hut  I 
was  determined  to  stand  firm.  Then 


— this  is  where  the  conspiracy  begins — 
I  saw  the  advertisement.  It  showed 
the  coat,  well-cut,  elegant,  all-wool, 
desirable  and — think  of  it  in  these  days 
—priced  eighty-nine  and  six. 

My  pulses  throbbed.  I  realised  that 
I  could  make  sacrifices  for  the  country 
and  have  my  coat  as  well — without  the 
newest  collar,  perhaps — but,  as  I  have 
said,  now  is  the  time  when  we  must 
learn  the  stern  lesson  of  self  denial. 

I  hurried  to  the  West-End  emporium 
without  delay. 

"  You  wish  to  see  our  advertised 
coat  at  eighty-nine  and  six,"  said  the 
assistant  in  answer  to  my  fevered  re- 
quest. "  Certainly,  Madam." 

The  garment  was  placed  upon  me, 
but  only  for  an  instant. 

"  Will  you  try  on  this  other  one, 
Madam  ? "  said  the  voice  of  the  con- 
spirator in  my  ear ;  "  it  is  so  much 
newer,  and  then  look  at  its  superb  ligne, 
its  perfect  mouvement  .  .  ."  (These,  by 
the  way,  are  the  expressions  they  send 
us  with  the  models  from  the  Paris 
ateliers.  Of  course  you  only  pay  to 
hear  them  in  the  most  exclusive  West- 
End  establishments. ) 

You  are  now  able  to  see  the  conspiracy 
in  full  swing.  Any  woman  will  under- 
stand the  subtle  suggestion  in  those 
words;  and  every  woman  knows  what 
followed. 

I  tried  on  other  coats.  Models  rich 
in  fur  and  superb  in  cut  were  folded 
about  me  in  rapid  succession.  Losing 
all  sense  of  proportion  I  plunged  my 
arms  into  sleeves  of  coats  bearing 
prices  which  but  an  hour  before  would 
have  staggered  me.  In  fact  there  were 
brief  intoxicating  moments  when  I 
found  myself  hesitating  between  a  seal- 
skin with  skunk  collar  at  two  hundred 
guineas,  and  a  sable-trimmed  velour,  the 
ticket  of  which  was  marked  with  the 
sinister  sign  MNK — three  hundred  and 
eighty  guineas. 

Prudence  came  to  my  aid  in  time 
and  persuaded  me  to  purchase  some- 
thing cheaper.  No,  it  wasn't  the  coat  I 
set  out  to  buy.  You  can't  get  "line"  and 
"  movement "  for  eighty  nine  and  six. 

*  *  Sf  :;-.  * 

"  Henry  dear,"  I  remarked  that  even- 
ing in  the  awful  lull  that  followed  ray 
request  for  an  advance  of  twenty  pounds, 
"  haven't  they  a  system  in  men's  shops 
of  persuading  you  to  buy  something 
much  dearer  than  you  intended?  " 

"Indeed  they  have  not,"  replied 
Henry  emphaticcilly.  "  You  just  ask 
for  what  you  want  and  they  give  it  you 
— that 's  all." 

Ho  you  see ;  the  shameful  conspiracy 
is  directed  entirely  against  women.  I 
am  sure  that  men  originated  it  so  as 
to  get  us  more  into  their  power.  No 
wonder  we  are  not  able  to  save. 
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THE   PARIS   MODEL. 

THE  LADY.  "NOW,  I  WONDER  WHAT  HE  FINDS  TO  ADMIRE   IN  THAT." 
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Wife.  "TELL  ME  WHAT  you  THINK  OF  IT,  JAMES?    AFTER  ALL,  YOU  'VE  GOT  TO  PAY  FOB  IT." 
James.  "  I  LEAVE  IT  TO  YOU,  MY  DEAR.     AFTER  ALL,  YOU  'VE  GOT  TO  WEAR  IT." 


LLOYD  GEOKGE  AGAIN. 

THOUGH  but  a  visitor  to  the  village 
the  Vicar  asked  me  to  take  the  chair  at 
the  Parish  Hall  when  he  lectured  on 
the  Wonders  of  Astronomy.  I  modestly 
refused  till  he  put  it  to  me  in  this  way: 
"If  I  don't  ask  a  stranger  I  shall  have 
to  ask  one  of  my  churchwardens.  One 
of  them  articulates  defectively  and  can't 
talk.  The  other  can't  stop  talking.  In 
fact,  on  previous  occasions  he  has  caused 
me  to  deliver  my  lectures  in  very  trun- 
cated form.  Besides,  our  village  audi- 
ence loves  a  fresh  face." 

I  could  not  deny  the  villagers  the 
pleasure  of  gazing  upon  my  fresh  coun- 
tenance. 

The  audience  was  large  but  impas- 
sive. When  I  sat  down  after  a  very 
few  introductory  words  a  sympathetic 
deaf  lady  in  the  front  row  said  very 
loudly,  "  'As  the  poor  man  forgot  his 
speech?  Give 'im  a  clap."  The  ap- 
plause that  followed  was  too  forced  to 
be  flattering. 

Soon  the  Vicar  was  under  way.  Now 
the  subject  of  astronomy  is  a  somnolent 
one.  When  one  thinks  of  stars  one 


thinks  of  night;  when  one  thinks  of 
night  one  thinks  of  bed;  when  one 
thinks  of  bed  one  snores — at  least  a 
gentleman  at  the  back  did.  Soon  the 
audience  became  comatose.  Those  who 
were  not  physically  asleep  were  men- 
tally asleep.  The  Vicar  could  have  ex- 
pounded the  Muggletonian  belief  that 
the  sun  is  just  one  mile  from  the  earth 
and  no  one  would  have  noticed  it. 

All  at  once  he  burst  forth  :  "  Now  as 
Mercury  goes  round  the  Sun  in  eighty- 
eight  days  the  Mercurian  year  only 
lasts  eighty-eight  days  ;  whilst,  as  Nep- 
tune is  the  most  distant  planet,  the 
Neptunian  year  is  equal  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty-four  of  our  earthly  years.  In 
which  of  those  spheres  would  you  pre- 
fer to  exist,  my  friends?  I  pause  for 
a  reply." 

The  Vicar  might  have  paused  through 
a  Neptunian  year  without  getting  a 
reply  from  that  audience.  However, 
these  novel  astronomical  facts  im- 
pressed me.  I  thought  that  I  would 
regain  my  reputation  as  a  speaker  when 
the  lecture  was  over  by  indicating  my 
choice  in  humorous  fashion. 

So  when  at  last  the  Vicar  finished  I 


said  the  usual  nice  things  and  then 
turned  to  this  question  of  years.  I  said 
that  I  found  great  attractions  in  the 
Mercurian  year.  Supposing  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  to  arrive  every  seven 
days,  as  on  earth,  and  assuming  the 
usual  half-dozen  Batik  Holidays  and 
the  usual  month's  summer  holiday,  it 
was  evident  that  in  the  Mercurian  year 
of  eighty-eight  days  there  would  only 
be  thirty  working-days.  That  seemed 
indeed  admirable.  But  I  also  observed 
that  quarter-day  would  come  every 
three  weeks  and  that  the  rate-collector 
would  call  every  six  weeks..  Then  I 
turned  to  Neptune.  Existence  in  that 
planet  had  its  advantages.  One  could 
live  there  a  hundred  years  without 
paying  Income  Tax.  Quarter-days 
that  were  forty  earth  -  years  apart 
seemed,  too,  a  most  desirable  ar- 
rangement. I  was  just  going  to  tell 
the  aud:ence  that  1  was  a  confirmed 
Neptunian  when  all  at  once  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  born  in  the  early 
autumn.  Had  that  been  my  lot  in  Nep- 
tune I  might  have  attained  the  credit- 
able age  of  a  hundred  earthly  years 
and  after  all  miss  my  summer  holiday 
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and  the  county  cricket  season.  So  I 
plumped  for  Mercury,  even  if  its  quar- 
ter-days come  every  three  weeks. 

The  Vicar  chuckled  all  through  my 
remarks,  and  the  wakened  audience  sat 
open-mouthed.  I  thought  that  they 
would  see  my  jokes  later,  and  pictured 
the  blacksmith  three  days  hence  burst- 
ing into  guffaws  in  his  forge,  and  the 
pig-dealer  overcome  with  mirth  as  lie 
drove  his  charges  to  market  during  the 
course  of  the  week. 

But  when  I  walked  out  of  the  hall 
with  the  Vicar  I  heard  angry  voices 
arguing  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  tell  you  'e  comes  from  town  and 
knows  what  'e 'a  talking  about.  If 
Government  could  alter  time  o*  day  it 
stands  to  reason  it  could  alter  quarter- 
days." 

"  A  nice  lookout  it  is  for  us  with 
quarter-days  coming  every  three  weeks. 
1  tell  you  that  LLOYD  GEORGE  didn't 
do  so  bad  in  the  War,  but  when  it  comes 
to  making  new  quarter-days  'e  'a  taking 
too  much  upon  'isself." 

More  voters  lost  to  the  Coalition. 


UNCONSCIOUS  ART. 

IT  was  not  intended  to  be  humorous. 
It  was  a  serious  poem  and  its  theme 
was  martyrdom.  I  was  not  induced  by 
admiring  friends  to  type-write  and  send 
it  out  on  its  travels,  as  so  often  seems 
to  happen  in  the  fairy  tale  called  "real 
life " ;  my  friends  wore  of  the  other 
kind,  who  would  simply  have  said 
"Tosh!"  if  I  had  given  them  the 
chance  to  read  it.  So,  without  offering 
it  for  their  criticism,  I  did  it  up  in  a  neat 
parcel,  with  a  stamped  envelope  en- 
closed, took  it  to  the  post  myself,  and 
waited  to  see  what  happened. 

What  happened  was  the  return  of  it 
within  three  days,  accompanied  by  a 
memorandum  : — 

"  DEAR  SIR, — Your  poem  has  merits, 
but  we  regret  to  say  we  cannot  publish 
it.  It  is  too  long  and  not  of  sufficient 
general  interest.  As,  however,  judging 
from  certain  lines  of  the  poem  (espe- 
cially 6,  36  and  107),  we  gather  that 
you  have  a  sense  of  humour,  we  sug- 
gest that  you  should  write  something 
in  the  lighter  vein  that  seems  suited  to 
your  natural  style,  and  send  it  to  such 
a  paper  as  Cheerio,  or  to  one  of  the 
definitely  humorous  rnagaxines. 

Yours  faithfully,     THE  EDITOR." 

I  looked  at  the  lines  indicated  and 
could  see  no  humour  in  them ;  certainly 
any  fun  that  they  suggested  was  un- 
designed. I  was  deeply  aggrieved,  but 
I  cheered  myself  with  the  thought  that 
all  the  martyrs  have  not  yet  won  their 
palms  and  crowns,  and  set  myself  to 
write  the  humorous  article,  for  which, 
at  any  rate,  one  person  seemed  to  think 


THE    NEW    POOR. 

Bisliop.  "  ABE  THERE  ANY  BEALLY  POOB  FAMILIES  is  YOUB  PARISH,  MB.  JOSES  ?  " 
Country  Parson.  "ONLY  MY  OWN,  MY  LOBD." 


I  was  fitted.  I  chose  to  express  my- 
self in  prose  this  time,  as  1  was  rather 
disheartened  about  verse — just  a  brief 
sketch  of  contemporary  life,  .which 
seemed  to  flow  out  of  my  fountain-pen 
as  if  I  had  been  a  humourist  all  my 
life.  I  typed  and  sent  it  off  in  a  glow 
of  self-satisfaction,  and  back  it  canoe  in 
the  allotted  three  days,  with  the  usual 
little  note  to  keep  it  company. 

"  DEAR  SIR,"  the  note  said, — "  We 
regret  that,  as  we  only  use  humorous 
articles  in  our  magazine,  we  must  re- 
turn your  MS.  with  many  thanks  for 
the  offer.  If  we  might  tender  a  sug- 
gestion it  would  be  that  you  should 
eliminate  the  more  flippant  phrases 
that  are  scattered  somewhat  at  hap- 
hazard through  the  article,  and  send 


the  amended  MS.  to  some  serious 
magazine,  such  as  The  Athenatum,  the 
subject,  apart  from  its  treatment,  hav- 
ing some  merit  and  interest. 

Yours  faithfully,       PRO  ED." 

So  I  have  at  least  learnt  that  my 
natural  genius  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  great  arts  of  unconscious  humour 
and  unconscious  seriousness.  I  say 
"  great,"  for,  if  it  is  the  business  of  Art 
to  conceal  itself  from  the  general  eye, 
it  is  the  business  of  great  Art  to  con- 
ceal itself  also  from  the  artist.  I  shall 
now  set  myself  to  practise  both  of  these 
Arts  with  earnestness  and  assiduity. 

"  \V;ir  window  wants  light  situation." 

Provincial  Paper. 

Anybody  can  see  through  this. 
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Officer.  "WHAT  ON  EARTH  MADE  YOU  SIZE  THE  MEN  LIKE  THIS?" 
Sergeant.  "VERT  SORRY,  SIB.    THINKING  OF  ME  OLD  TRADE,  SIR." 
Officer.  "WHAT  WAS  THAT?"  Sergeant.  "FRUITERER,  SIR." 


AN    ERROR    IN    LANGUAGE. 

[Addressed  to  Sir  A.  H.  STANLEY,  who  adjures  passengers  on  the 
Underground  Bailway  to  "  be  patient  until  we  put  things  straight."] 

DOES  one  exhort  the  lion  in  mid-spring 

To  show  endurance  ?     Or  placate  the  heart 
Of  hermit  elephants  a-trumpeting, 

With  "  Steady  on,  old  bean !  "    Does  Beauty  start 
Untouched  by  fury  to  the  remnant  mart, 
Or  the  White  Hope  of  Hoxton  feel  no  pique 
When  the  swart  Ethiop  swats  him  on  the  cheek  ? 

Have  we  not  torn  our  ticket  from  the  cage, 
Savaged  the  guardian  of  the  gate  of  steel, 
Moon  after  angry  moon,  and  red  with  rage — 
Here  a  loud  bellow,  there  a  piteous  squeal — 
Trodden  or  else  been  trodden  under  heel 
(No  chivalry  is  shown,  no  quarter  here ; 
Youth  spares  not  age,  nor  Lancelot  Guinevere) — 

Till  someone  gains  the  goal  for  which  we  pant, 
His  headgear  and  his  kerchief  both  forsook, 
And  still  fights  on  with  foes  like  adamant, 
A  reticule  around  his  brolly's  crook, 
Biting  the  mangled  pages  of  a  book 

By  B.  M.  DELL,  and  clutching  in  despair 
A  broker's  spats  and  half  a  typist's  hair — 

His  left  leg  by  a  porter  firmly  gripped 

To  hale  him  to  the  platform,  but  his  nose 
By  some  kind  fate  within  the  doors  is  nipped, 
And  through  the  tunnel  at  the  last  he  goes, 
And  struggles  to  a  strap  and  finds  repose, 

Till  what  remains  of  him,  wild-eyed  and  wan, 
Eeauhes  some  C.C.S.  at  Kensington  ? 


And  such  an  one,  emerging  from  the  gloom 

To  London's  tratlic  slopping  through  the  grease, 
Hearing  the  motor-buses'  busy  boom 

The  while  he  straightens  out  his  facial  crease, 
Shall  he  not  joy  in  that  recovered  Peace? 
And  if  he  thinks  about  your  simple  ad. 
Shall  he  not  smile,  O  STANLEY  ?     Yes,  my  lad, 

Tell  us  to  train  our  muscles  night  and  day 
With  P.T.  antics,  and  to  punch  the  ball, 
See  red,  and  nerve  us  for  the  frightful  fray, 
And  practise  every  wrestler's  trick  and  fall 
On  tailor's  dummies  propped  against  the  wall 
Or  wax-made  models  fastened  by  a  thong — 
So  the  dread  zero  hour  shall  find  us  strong. 

But  "  patience,"  STANLEY  ?     No,  or  not  until 

Eternal  trains  shall  run  to  every  bound, 
Silent,  unending  and  too  large  to  till, 

And  even  non-stop  Barkings  make  no  sound, 
And  Peace  arrive  with  Ealing  olive-crowned, 
And  Hope  and  Charity  pass  down  the  car — 
Till  then  the  wild-cat's  rage,  the  warrior's  scar. 
=====  EVOE. 

"The  purple  patch  that  in  the  hands  of  Milton,  Donne  or  Mac- 
aulay  rose  like  a  wave  from  the  deep,  was  employed  by  him  with  the 
conscious  brush  of  a  decorator." — Times  Literary  Supplement. 

While  here,  you  will  notice,  it  ij  simply  sewn  on  with  a 

trowel.  — 

"  The  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
in  question  two  police  officers  saw  the  men  served  out  of  a  black 
bottle.  They  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  whisky,  and  a  portion  of 
the  liquor  upon  being  seized  and  analysed  was  found  to  contain 
alcohol." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
It  must  have  been  pre-war  whisky. 
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Irate  Captain  (to  player,  who  has  torn  his  opponent's  jersey  but  failed  to  stop  him).  "We  DON'T  WANT  His  LINOEEIB,  Sra— WE  WANT 

THK    BALL." 


THE   SPORTSMAN. 
II. — SHOOTING. 

You  have  still  to  hear  how  I  landed 
ray  first  fish. 

I  think  I  mentioned  that  when 
George  asked  me  to  join  his  party  in 
Scotland  he  didn't  say  much  about  the 
shooting.  His  actual  words,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  aright,  were:  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  shooting  isn't  very 
good.  It 's  the  fishing." 

It  was  not  until  we  had  been  there 
nearly  a  fortnight  that  George  came 
down  to  breakfast  one  morning  looking 
healthier  than  ever  and  adorned  in  a 
superb  shooting-coat,  complete  with 
leathern  shoulder-pads  and  cavernous 
pockets. 

"  I  am  going  shooting  to-day,"  he 
announced. 

Archie,  who  up  to  then  had  taken 
his  gun  out  nearly  every  day,  looked 
seriously  alarmed. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  Then  I  think 
I  '11  go  and  fish."  And  before  we  could 
utter  a  word  he  had  bolted  like  a  rabbit, 
got  into  the  boat  and  rowed  swiftly  out 
of  range. 

Left  in  the  lurch,  I  donned  my  waders 
mid  sallied  forth  to  fish  alone.  George 
disappeared. 

I  had  been  fishing  for  barely  an  hour 
when  the  same  alarming  symptoms 
occurred  which  I  have  already  tried  to 


describe.  I  had  hooked  a  fish  ;  only 
this  time  I  felt  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm.  It  was  clearly  a  small  one. 

At  this  moment  a  tame  duck,  cack- 
ling insanely,  flew  over  my  head,  fol- 
lowed at  a  respectful  distance  by  a  large 
number  of  leaden  pellets  and  a  deafen- 
ing explosion. 

The  bird  alighted  on  the  water  just  in 
front  of  me,  and,  turning  my  head,  I 
found  myself  looking  down  the  barrels 
of  George's  gun,  not  five  yards  away. 
At  this  juncture  he  selected  to  fire  his 
second  barrel.  I  was  surprised  and  not 
a  little  relieved  to  feel  no  answering 
thrill  of  pain,  and  was  just  coming  to 
the  reluctant  conclusion  that  be  had 
missed  me  altogether  when  a  certain 
coldness  about  the  legs  revealed  to  me 
the  awful  truth.  Pellets  had  penetrated 
my  waders  in  several  places. 

"Brute!"  I  shrieked.  "You've 
punctured  me !  " 

The  water  streamed  in  apace.  I  took 
on  a  heavy  list  to  port  and  sank  slowly 
by  the  stern. 

George  hauled  me  out  and  began  to 
apologise. 

"  I  'm  awfully  sorry,  old  chap,"  he 
said,  "  but  the  fact  is  I  'm  not  much  of 
a  shot " 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  I  answered  sadly ; 
"  I  bear  no  resentment  against  you  for 
having  hit  me.  I  remember  that  when 
you  invited  me  here  you  warned  me 


that  the  shooting  wasn't  very  good. 
But  what  does  rile  me,"  I  continued, 
"  is  that  you  have  made  me  lose  my 
first,  my  only,  indeed  I  might  almost 
say  my  ewe  fish,  and ' 

George  interrupted  me  by  pointing 
dramatically  towards  the  loch. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  cried,  "I 
have  merely  killed  him  for  you." 

Following  the  direction  of  his  finger, 
I  saw,  first,  the  duck,  still  sailing  un- 
dismayed in  the  immediate  vicinity; 
second,  the  top  of  my  rod  protruding 
from  the  water,  and  last — and  by  far 
the  least — a  small  fish,  no  larger  than  a 
sardine  (and  still  further  resembling 
that  succulent  comestible  in  that  it  had 
no  head)  lying  on  the  surface,  stone 
dead,  with  one  of  George's  ubiquitous 
pellets,  no  doubt,  in  its  little  heart. 

I  fell  upon  it  with  a  shout  of  joy  and 
bore  it  triumphantly  ashore. 

I  had  caught  my  first  fish. 

It  was  also  my  last.  1  had  learnt  my 
lesson.  The  risk  that  the  intrepid 
angler  must  run  seemed  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  the  prize.  George, 
actuated  by  somewhat  similar  motives, 
also  gave  up  shooting. 

If  only  ho  had  known  it,  the  little 
fellow — I  refer  now  to  the  fish — had 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  For  he  repre- 
sented in  bis  own  chubby  person  not 
only  the  total  catch  from  my  rod,  but 
also  the  total  bag  from  George's  gun. 
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A    DOG    DAY. 

(Every  dor/  has  at  least  one  of  them.} 

"  HK  's  asleep  in  the  sun,  behind  tho 
greenhouse,"  said  Albert  Edward,  re- 
turning from  spying  out  the  land. 
"  Push  ahead." 

"  What 's  his  name?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  've  heard  the  old  girl  call  him 
Rupert ;  hut  never  mind  about  his 
name  ;  make  a  noise  like  muffins  until 
you  get  him  in  range  and  then— click  ! " 

"  It 's  all  very  well,  but — 

"For  a  chap  who,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  has  made  a  decent  living 
stealing  sheep  in  the  Colonies,  you  're 
strangely  sticky  over  a  little  job  like 
this,"  he  sneered. 

My  reputation,  it  seemed,  was  at  stake. 
I  stripped  off  my  coat,  leapt  lightly  over 
the  fence,  crept  round  the  hydrangea 
bush,  did  a  serpentine  tummy  wriggle 
through  some  raspberry  canes  and 
arrived  within  grappling  distance  of 
Rupert.  He  was,  as  Albert  Edward 
reported,  asleep  on  a  sunny  patch  of 
grass,  drugged  with  lunch  and  looking 
very  much  like  a  hairy  sucking-pig. 
He  did  not  hear  me  approach,  and  when 
he  woke  up  his  head  was  swaddled  in 
my  coat,  his  barking  apparatus  firmly 
muzzled  by  my  strong  right  hand. 

We  found  Claudia  and  Chloe  dis- 
cussfng  jumpers  (knitted,  cashmere)  on 
some  mossy  boulders  at  the  head  of 
the  lane. 

"We've  got  him,"  Albert  Edward 
announced  triumphantly. 

"Less  emphasis  on  the  'we,'"  I 
said.  "  Who  stole  the  blooming  dog 
— you  or  I  ?  " 

Chloe's  large  blue  eyes  widened  to 
about  the  size  of  Delft  saucers.  "  Stole  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  dearest," 
Claudia  comforted  her.  "  We've  merely 
asked  it  out  for  the  day.  It  belongs  to 
that  old  woman  who  is  lodging  at  Mrs. 
Tregen/.a's,  and  it  does  have  such  a 
deadly  time.  It 's  never  allowed  out  by 
itself,  and  the  poor  henpecked  darling 
just  creeps  along  at  her  heels  with  its 
head  and  tail  down,  shooting  such 
glances  of  envy  at  my  cheery  Poke  that 
it  nearly  breaks  my  heart.  So  I  thought 
I  'd  give  it  one  jolly  good  day  at  any 
rate,  and  sent  these  people  round  to 
invite  it." 

"  Remove  the  invitation  from  Rupert's 
head  and  let  him  hear  the  good  news," 
said  Albert  Edward. 

Rupert's  porcine  countenance  came 
to  light;  he  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  tears. 

Claudia  snuggled  her  cheek  against 
the  creature's  hairy  neck.  "Cheer up, 
old  thing;  we're  quite  respectable, 
really.  Chloe's  uncle  is  a  dean  and 
seven  curates  have  proposed  to  me." 

"Let's  all  swank,"  said  Albert  Ed- 


ward. "  Tho  KING  once  wrote  to  me  as 
his  '  trusty  and  well-beloved  '  !  " 

"  He  took  it  back  when  he  demobilised 
you,  though, "said  I.  "My  grandfather 
got  drunk  with  the  PRINCE  REGENT." 

"  He  's  quite  reassured  now,"  said 
Claudia,  fondling  Rupert's  elongated 
proboscis — "and  urns  is  going  to  have 
the  time  of  urns'  ickle  life,  isn't  urns?" 
She  turned  to  me — -"I  think  you  had 
better  carry  him  a  bit  furtlier ;  he 
might  be  still  slightly  suspicious. 
Come  on,  Chloe." 

The  two  girls  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace 
across  country,  swinging  their  sticks 
and  discussing  lingerie  (creme,  nun's 
veiling).  Half-way  up  Penmenor  Hill 
I  paused.  "  Here,  you  bear  the  burden 
for  a  while." 

"  Oh,  go  on  ;  you  don't  tell  me  you  're 
tired,"  said  Albert  Edward  scornfully. 
"  Why,  I  've  seen  a  man  carry  a  hun- 
dred-pound bag  of  flour  to  tho  top  of 
Kosciusko  without  opening  a  pore." 

"  Maybe  you  did,  but  I  wasn't  that 
man,  if  you  remember.  Take  the  dog, 
or  I  drop  it." 

"  Drop  it,  then.  He  should  follow 
us  now." 

Rupert  lay  where  we  dumped  him, 
on  his  back,  his  legs  in  the  air,  appar- 
ently studying  the  cloud  effects. 

"  Let 's  leave  him  there  and  he  '11 
trot  home  presently.  We  can  say  he 
bit  us  and  escaped.  Oh  !  " 

Claudia  had  appeared  on  the  top  of 
a  bank. 

"  Where's  Rupert?"  she  called.  We 
pointed.  "  Why  is  he  upside-down  like 
that?" 

"  Hush  !  be 's  playing  authors.  He  'a 
Gilbert  K.  Filberton  at  the  moment, 
hatching  a  paradox." 

Claudia  frowned.  "  You  've  offended 
him  somehow  and  made  him  suspicious 
again.  Pick  him  up,  one  of  you." 

We  hesitated.  Claudia  made  signs 
of  jumping  down. 

"  Well,  if  you  two  great  brutes  won't, 
I  will.  Of  course  Chloe  and  I  are  but 
weak  women  ;  still  I  daresay — 

Albert  Edward  returned  and  gathered 
up  Rupert.  We  dipped  down  a  sunny 
slope,  crossed  a  stream  and  breasted  the 
earn  on  the  other  side.  Albert  Edward 
began  to  grunt. 

"I  once  saw  a  fellow  carry  a  hind- 
quarter  of  beef  up  Kilima  N'jaro,"  I 
began,  "  and  ho  never — 

"  Turned  a  hair,"  Albert  Edward  com- 
pleted, dropping  Rupert  into  a  bed  of 
bracken.  "  Yes,  I  know,  some  men  are 
wonderful,  aren't  they  ?  Look  here, 
I  'm  going  to  drag  this  animal.  Lend 
me  your  handkerchief;  mine's  hi  the 
wash  this  week." 

I  felt  all  over  myself  with  no  result. 
"  I  had  one  once,  I  know.  Must  have 
dropped  it  somewhere.  More  expense." 


Chloe,  perched  upon  some  giant 
boulders,  hallooed  and  waved  her  stick 
at  us.  I  groaned  and  picked  up  Rupert 
again. 

**:;:*  :;: 

"Tired?" 

"  Yes." 

"  So  am  I.  Still  nothing  matters  as 
long  as  the  dog  enjoys  itself,  docs  it  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not.  Let 's  try  car- 
rying him  between  us.  You  take  his 
front  legs,  I  '11  take  his  tail.  Got  'em  ? 
Right-o  !  Forward  !  " 

-!'  -I"  5^  -!-  5fc 

At  Crows-an-wra  (which  is  Cornish 
for  Zawn-a-Bal,  or  Pedn-men-du — or 
something)  we  met  the  two  girls  re- 
turning. 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  time?"  Claudia  inquired. 

"We've  been  giving  Rupert  pick-a- 
back rides  and  playing  horses  for  him," 
I  replied.  "  It 's  his  birthday.  Didn't 
you  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  've  missed  your  tea,  at 
any  rate.  You  were  such  an  appalling 
time  coming,  so  we  had  it  without  you. 
It  was  a  scrumptious  tea,  wasn't  it, 
Chloe  ?  Saffron  cake  and  blackberry 
jolly." 

"  And  cream,"  Chloe  murmured  bliss- 
fully— "a  cow-full." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that  before  an  empty 
dog,"  I  implored  ;  "  it 's  cruelty." 

"  Oh,  we  didn't  forget  him,  you  may 
be  sure,"  said  Claudia.  "Didn't  forget 
Mumsie's  ickle  diddums,  did  us,  dar- 
ling? Here,  eat  this."  She  proceeded 
to  hand-cram  Rupert  with  chunks  of 
golden  saffron  cake.  Albert  Edward 
and  I  watched  tho  operation  fascinated. 
"Didn't  happen  to  remember  Mumsie's 
ickle  Albert  Edward  by  any  chance,  did 
you  ?  "  that  gentleman  inquired. 

Claudia  stared.  "  My  goodness  ! 
Did  you  hear  that,  Chloe?  The  great 
laxy  brutes  expect  us  to  fetch  them 
their  food,  now.  No,  of  course  not." 

"Quite  right  too, "I  agreed.  "  What  do 
we  matter  as  long  as  the  dog's  happy?" 

"  And  now  for  home,"  said  Claudia, 
as  Rupert  removed  the  last  crumbs  of 
cake  from  his  whiskers.  "  Come  on, 
Chloe." 

The  two  girls  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace, 
swinging  their  sticks  and  discussing 
afternoon  dance  frocks  (cerise  taffetas, 
picot-edged).  We  followed  them.  A 
hundred  yards  further  on  Claudia 
halted — "  Hello,  where  's  Rupert?  " 

"  Over  there,  on  his  back  again,  wait- 
ing for  thelittle  stars  to  twinkle,  twinkle. 
There  's  astrology  in  his  family." 

"  We  can't  leave  him  like  that.  One 
of  you  must  carry  him." 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  Steady  on.  Ho  '11  find 
his  way  home." 

"  No,  he  won't ;  it  '11  be  dark  pre- 
sently. Besides,  1  expect  he  's  tired." 
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"MOTHEB,   MAY   I   GO  AND   SEE  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN?" 


'  LET  ME   BEE,   DEAB.      Do  I  KNOW  HIS   PEOPLE  ?  " 


"  Can't  we  be  tired  too  ?  " 

Claudia  shrugged.  "  Chloe  and  I 
must  do  it  then.  We  are  but  weak 
women,  still " 

"Go  ahead,"  I  grumbled,  gathering 
Eupert  to  my  bosom. 

***** 

"  Put  him  on  the  grass  by  the  green- 
house," said  I.  "  That  'a  where  ho 
camo  from." 

"  Not  me,"  said  Albert  Edward. 
"Who  stole  the  blooming  dog,  you  or 
I?  Catch!" 

A  large  figure  loomed  out  of  the  dusk. 
It  was  Trembath,  the  local  sleuth. 

He  coughed.  "  Been  a  fair  old 
rumpus  over  that  dog,  gentlemen. 
Party  what  owns  it  says  it  was  stolen 
from  her  garden  this  afternoon." 

"  S-a-stolen?"  I  stuttered  in  amaze- 
inent. 

"  Stolen  ?  "  Albert  Edward  gasped, 
horrified. 

'  Stolen,"  the  constable  repeated 
3oldly,  "was  the  word,  Sir."  There 
was  an  awkward  silence  broken  only 
jy  the  shufile  of  Albert  E(i  ward's  feet 
mil  the  chatter  of  my  teeth. 

"  Stolen  ?  "  came  the  voice  of  Claudia. 

Stolen  ?     Why,  of  course,  why  didn't 

e   think  of  it   before  ?     The  gipsies 


must  have  stolen  the  poor  little  dog 
and  then  got  tired  of  carrying  him  or 
something.  How  lucky  we  were  walk- 
ing up  the  valley  this  afternoon  and 
found  him  !  By  the  way,  bow  is  your 
rheumatism,  Trembath  ?  He1  Buffers 
agony  from  it,  Chloedear,  and  yet  never 
lets  it  interfere  with  his  duty  for  a 
moment.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any- 
thing so  devoted?  Good  night,  Trem- 
bath. And,  oh,  you  quite  understand 
about  those  fiendish  gipsies,  don't 
you  ?  "  She  beamed  bewitchingly  on 
the  wretched  man. 

He  drew  a  deep,  deep  breath. 
"Quite,  Miss." 

We  turned  homewards  down  the  lane. 

"  Whee-eet !  "  A  soft  whistle  brought 
me  about.  It  was  Trembuth  ;  he  held 
something  white  in  his  hand. 

"Ahem,  them  fiendish  gipsies  didn't 
steal  a  handkerchief  of  yours  by  any 
chance,  Sir?  " 

I  fingered  the  rag  nervously. 

"  Yes — er — no,  1  don't  think  this  is 
mine." 

"  It 's  got  your  name  on  it,  Sir." 

"  Oh,  yes,  so  it  has,  by  Jove ! — er — er 
—where ?  " 

"  In  the  garden,  Sir,"  said  he,  "where 
the  dog  came  from."  PATLANDKH. 


THE  CHAMPION. 

SING,  sing,  my  Muse,  the  fury  of  the 

fray, 

When  in  the  chill  of  dawn  last  Saturday 
Innocent   Youth   iirst   met   in  mortal 

strife 
Grey    Infamy,    that  fought    for   very 

life. 

Slily  the  villain  crept  with  fell  intent 
To  rob  the  poor  of  needed  nutriment. 
Hardly  had  been  obtained  the  precious 

food 
Which  should  sustain  the  beautiful  and 

good 
(Meaning  ourselves),  and  we  could  get 

no  more 
Should  he  succeed  in  plundering  our 

store. 
Fought  he  must  be — and  was.     When 

morning  came, 
Tired  yet  exultant,  clothed  in  deathless 

fame, 
Panting   beside   the  corse  the  victor 

lay. 
Who  can   forget  the  wonder  of  that 

day 
When,  to  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 

house, 
Poushkins,  our  six-inch  kitten,  slew  a 

mouse? 
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Mother.  "  WHY  ABE  YOU  HOLDING  UP  YOUB  HAND,  DABLINO  ?  " 

Small  Girl.  "  WELL,  I  "VE  SOMETHING  BATHES  SPESHUL  TO  SAY,  AND  I  EXPECT  THESE  's  A  GOOD  MANY  LITTLE  GIRLS  AND  BOYS 

BAYIBG  PBAYEBS  ABOUT  THIS  TIME." 


SUPER-SALARIES, 

SIB  ALBEKT  STANLEY'S  remarkable 
declarations  as  to  the  ample  supply  of 
£10,000  jobs  if  the  right  man  could  be 
brought  to  the  top  have  excited  so  much 
comment  that  Mr.  Punch  has  thought 
it  desirable  to  collect  the  opinions  of  a 
few  leading  men  on  the  subject. 

The  SHAH  OP  PERSIA  cordially  en- 
dorsed Sir  ALBERT  STANLEY'S  dictum 
that  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  finding 
men  big  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of 
big  positions.  He  added  that  he  was 
doing  his  best ;  he  was  only  twenty-one, 
but  he  weighed  twenty  stone. 

Lord  FISHER  thought  that  Sir  ALBERT 
STANLEY  was  talking  rot  through  his 
hat.  The  only  good  work  done  now- 
adays was  done  by  men  out  of  jobs. 
The  papers  were  full  of  advertisements 
from  people  who  said  "  Salary  no  ob- 
ject." If  all  the  ten-thousand-pounders 
were  sacked,  as  they  ought  to  be,  there 
was  plenty  to  go  round. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  said  he  had  read  that 
LENIN  only  received  a  salary  of  £1,500 
a  year.  No  doubt  he  would  be  dubbed 
a  Bolshevist  for  calling  attention  to  the 
statement,  lie  had  recently  been  read- 
ing SAMUEL  WARDEN'S  Ten  Thousand  a 


Year,  but  it  threw  little  light  on  Sir 
ALBERT  STANLEY'S  contentions. 

Mr.  HAROLD  BEGBIE  was  specially 
interested  in  the  statement  that  it  was 
not  brains  that  were  lacking,  but  trained 
brains.  •"  That,"  he  remarked,  "  is  a 
most  poignant  and  pregnant  saying, 
and  it  falls  in  exactly  with  what  in 
season  and  out  of  season  I  have  been 
preaching  for  many  years  past.  You 
cannot  have  big  brains  unless  you  have 
room  for  them.  Brain-training  presup- 
poses cranial  drill.  You  cannot  lodge  an 
Al  brain  in  a  C3  skull.  But  any  man 
or  woman  can  have  an  Al  skull  if  he 
(or  she)  will  only  give  the  same  amount 
of  time  to  skull-drill  that  he  (or  she)  now 
gives  to  Swedish  exercises  or  face  mass- 
age. Sir  OLIVER  LODGE  told  me,  in  one 
of  our  many  interviews,  that  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-three 
liis  head  had  increased  in  diameter  by 
almost  one-third.  The  method  is  simple 
and  not  painful,  and  consists  of  dis- 
tending the  cranium  by  a  current  of 
compressed  air  driven  througli  the  eu- 
stachian  tubes.  Then  as  the  cranium 
expands  the  brain  follows  suit.  Of 
course  care  is  needed  to  secure  an 
equable  pressure,  otherwise  a  bulbous 
appearance  may  result,  instead  of  the 


beautiful  dome-like  protuberance  which 
is  generally  associated  with  greatness. 

But  heads  not  only  wax ;  they  wane.  I 
remember" — here  Mr. BEOBIK  adopted 
a  flute-like  tone  of  infinite  pathos — 
"  that  when  I  saw.  the  KAISER  at 
Amerongen  I  was  at  once  struck  by 
the  shrinkage  of  his  cerebellum.  Per 
contra  Mr.  C.  K.  SHORTER  tells  mo  that, 
since  devoting  his  energies  to  finding 
a  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  which 
will  satisfy  the  generous  aspirations  of 
the  Sinn  Feiners,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  exchange  a  7-inch  for  a  7j-inch  hat. 

"The  whole  subject  is  of  enthralling 
interest;  perhaps  too  enthralling  when 
one  thinks  of  the  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion of  hatters  to  insanity.  But  I  am 
sure  that  we  give  far  too  little  thought 
to  systematic  and  scientific  cranial  dis- 
tension as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  greater  efficiency,  uplift  and  salary- 
earning  capacity.  That  is  the  moral 
of  a  little  poem  I  have  just  composed, 
in  which  a  beautiful  girl,  before  con- 
senting to  becoming  engaged,  asks  her 
suitor  one  vital  question  : — 

"  Thrilling  with  a  soft  emotion 

To  her  love  she  sweetly  said, 
'  Tell  me,  Edwin,  tell  mo  truly, 
How  much  arc  you  round  the  head  ? ' " 
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THE   BEACON   LIGHT. 

[Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  is  taking  n  loading  part   in   the  campaign   for  making   the  objects  of   the   League  of  Nations  better 
understood.      The  campaign  opened  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Armistice.] 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  November  3rd. — Sir  AUCK- 
LAND GEDDEH  manfully  withstood 
the  attacks  of  the  hard-shell  Tariff 
Reformers,  who  complained  that  he 
was  permitting  the  free  importation 
of  all  manner  of  foreign  goods  and 
thereby  promoting  unemployment.  In 
his  opinion  what  the  country  chiefly 
wanted  was  goods,  and  Labour  would 
not  ho  seriously  injured  by  the  importa- 
tion of  toothbrushes  from  China,  arti- 
ficial flowers  from  Japan  or  even  mouth- 
organs  from  Germany. 

The  mention  of  this  last  article 
caused  a  sympathetic  spasm  in  the 
breast  of  Lieutenant-Commander  KKN- 
WOBTHY,  the  champion  mouth-organizer 
of  Central  Hull.  He  complained  that 
the  price  of  these  instruments  was  now 
four  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  pre- 
war level,  and  protested  against  any 
obstacle  being  placed  in  the  way  of 
their  importation. 

This  poignant  appeal  must  have  gone 
home,  for  when  Mr.  GEOHGK  TKUHKI.L 
endeavoured  to  move  the  adjournment, 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  "  great 
menace  to  the  reconstruction  of  in- 
dustry"  involved  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  only  thirty  Members  sup- 
ported him,  and  the  motion  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  gas  supplied  to  the  London 
householder  now  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  that  generated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which,  if  not  particularly 
illuminating,  at  least  produces  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  heat.  Nowadays  the 
mot  d'ordre  in  the  gas-cooking  house- 
hold has  to  be,  "Polly,  put  out  all  the 
lights  before  you  put  the  kettle  on  !  " 
But  a  Bill  obliging  the  gas  companies 
to  charge  according  to  quality  instead 
of  quantity  is  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  is  expected  to  produce  an  improve- 
ment before,  say,  the  winter  of  1920-1. 

The  usefulness  of  Question-time  has 
sometimes  been  challenged.  But  its 
value  was  proved  this  afternoon.  With- 
out its  aid  the  FIRST  COMMISSIONER  OP 
WORKS,  who  wants  twenty  thousand 
bedsteads  for  the  Eoyal  Air  Force, 
might  never  have  known  that  the 
DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  MUNITIONS  had 
nine  thousand  of  them  for  disposal.  It 
was  the  Member  for  HERTFORD  who 
effected  the  introduction  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Lobby  conundrum  :  "  Why  is 
BILLING  like  adversity?  Because  he 
makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed- 
fellows." 

In  a  calmer  atmosphere  than  pre- 
vailed on  previous  occasions  when  the 
Aliens  Bestriction  Bill  was  before  the 
House  steady  progress  was  made.  But 
when  Colonel  WEDGWOOD  moved  a 
series  of  Amendments  designed  to 


enable  aliens  to  change  their  names — 
the  best  way,  in  his  opinion,  to  turn  a 
bad  German  into  a  good  Englishman 
— he  met  with  no  encouragement,  the 
House  evidently  considering  that  a  bad 
German  by  any  other  name  would  be 
equally  malodorous. 

Tuesday,  November 4th. — LordCiiAitN- 
WOOD  introduced  a  Bill  to  render  clergy- 
men eligible  for  the  House  of  Commons 
and  other  representative  bodies.  Their 
present  disability,  lie  pointed  out,  dated 
from  a  time  when  the  clergy  taxed  them- 
selves separately  through  their  own 
assembly  —  a  halcyon  period,  who'-so 
restoration  our  starving  parsons  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  the  faint  chance 
of  election  to  Parliament.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  CANTEUHUHY  opposed  the  Bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve 


EARL  BEATTY  OF  THE  NORTH  SEA. 

the  clergy  in  partisan  controversy,  and 
drew  an  ingenious  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Bishops,  who,  though 
they  sat  in  Parliament,  were  not  tied 
to  party  organisations.  Nevertheless 
the  Peers  gave  the  measure  a  Second 
Eeading. 

Having  now  had  time  to  read  the 
White  Paper  on  Afghanistan  Lord 
SYDENHAM  made  a  renewed  attack  on 
the  Government  policy,  and  on  this 
occasion  was  supported  by  Lord  ISLING- 
TON, who  thought  that  we  could  hardly 
have  given  the  AMEER  greater  con- 
cessions if  he  had  beaten  us.  But  the 
two  noble  lords  got  no  change — in 
any  sense  of  the  words — out  of  Lord 
CUK/.ON,  who  again  pointed  out  that 
the  negotiations  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  added  that  the  control 
over  Afghanistan's  foreign  relations, 
which  we  had  now  relinquished,  had 
been  of  so  unsubstantial  a  kind  that 


the  late  AMEER  had  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  Germans. 

The  delay  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Consul-General  at  New  York  is  due, 
according  to  Mr.  HARMSWOHI'H,  to  the 
great  ditliculty  of  finding  "a  man  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  commercial  train- 
ing, knowledge  of  America,  business 
capacity  and  experience  for  so  import- 
ant a  post."  Mr.  BOTTOMI.KY,  who  put 
the  Question,  is  convinced  that  the 
Government  have  not  really  been  trying. 
Ho  himself  is  prepared  to  find  such  a 
man  within  tivo  minutes  and  without 
leaving  his  own  ollice. 

The  evening  was  occupied  by  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  appointment  of  a  soli- 
citor as  Coal-Controller.  Mr.  BRACE, 
who  led  the  attack,  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  think  that  the  one 
thing  necessary  was  that  this  ollicial 
should  have  a  legal  mind.  Well,  why 
not?  Surely  in  these  days  a  very  cle.-ir- 
able  qualification  for  the  post  is  a 
working  acquaintance  with  Coke  upon 
Littleton. 

Wt'dnesday,  November  5th. — A  fresh 
breeze  from  the  North  Sea  dispersed 
the  vapours  of  the  House  of  Lords  when 
Earl  BEATTY,  escorted  by  Earl  HOWB 
(descendant  of  another  naval  hero)  and 
the  Earl  of  LYTTON  (Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty),  marched  up  the  floor  to 
take  his  place  among  his  pears.  Those 
who  expected  him  to  notify  his  arrival 
to  the  LOKD  CHANCF.LLOB  in  the  time- 
honoured  phrase,  "Come  aboard,  Sir," 
were  disappointed,  but  the  quarter-deck 
voice  with  which  he  declaimed  the 
oath  greatly  impressed  the  attendant 
peeresses. 

There  followed  him  two  outstanding 
figures  of  the  War  on  land,  Lord  EAW- 
LINSON  of  TRENT  and  Lord  BYNG  of 
VIMY,  who  received  an  equally  cordial 
welcome. 

After  fencing  for  some  time  with  the 
vexed  question  of  premium  bonds, 
Mr.  BONAH  LAW  announced  this  after- 
noon that  in  a  fortnight  or  so  he  would 
give  a  day  for  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject and  leave  the  decision  to  the  free 
vote  of  the  House.  Naturally  the 
humourists  on  either  side  seized  their 
chance.  Mr.  MAcQuiSTEN  put  in  a 
plea  for  the  poor  bookmakers,  so  soon 
to  be  deprived  of  their  livelihood,  and 
presumed  they  would  be  given  the 
unemployment  dole  ;  and  Dr.  MUEHAY 
suggested  that  the  Government  should 
send  a  special  mission  to  Hamburg  to 
study  this  Hun-hallowed  system  of 
finance  in  its  spiritual  home. 

Before  1914  the  Member  for  Stoke- 
on-Trent  was  chiefly  noticeable  as  the 
possessor  of  a  somewhat  truculent 
manner  and  the  most  umbrageous  hat 
in  the  House.  Though  he  was  known 
to  have  done  the  State  some  service  as 
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a  private  soldier  in  the  Soudan,  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  dangerous  re- 
volutionary. But,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  War  brought  out  the  real 
man.  Having  done  line  service  both 
on  sea  and  land,  he  returned  to-day  to 
deliver,  amid  the  plaudits  of  a  delighted 
House,  the  most  tremendous  philippic 
that  has  yet  been  launched  against  the 
Bolshevist  tyranny.  For  over  an  hour 
he  described,  from  personal  experience, 
the  miseries  of  the  hag-ridden  Russian 
people.  Lieutenant-Colonel  MALONE, 
who  also  has  been  lately  in  Russia — on 
"  a  kind  of  Cook's  tour  with  TROTSKY," 
as  Sir  S.  HOABE  described  it — tried 
hard  to  induce  the  House  to  believe  that 
the  stories  of  Bolshevist 
atrocities  were  either  untrue 
or  grossly  exaggerated,  and 
that  we  ought  to  make  peace 
with  the  Soviet  Administra- 
tion. But  he  could  not  re- 
move the  deep  impression 
caused  by  Colonel  WARD'S 
eloquent  sermon  —  he  will 
now  be  known,  like  the  hero 
of  MARGARET  DELANO'S  pop- 
ular romance,  as  "  Joli.n 
Ward,  Preacher" — and  could 
only  induce  fifty  Members  to 
go  into  the  Lobby  with  him, 
against  five  times  that  num- 
ber mustered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Thursday,  .November  6th. 
— In  view  of  Colonel  MAL- 
ONE'S  experiences  Lord  WIN- 
TEHTON  wanted  to  know 
whether  passports  were  now 
issued  to  Bolshevist  Russia. 
Captain  GUEST  replied  that 
the  hon.  Member's  passport 
was  made  out  for  Esthonia, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  he 
got  into  Russia.  It  is  charit- 
ably supposed  that,  owing  to 
the  delay  in  issuing  accurate 
maps  of  the  new  Baltic  republics,  he 
strayed  over  the  border  by  mistake. 

In  the  regretted  absence  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  M.P.'s  Mr.  MACVEAGH  is  unself- 
ishly acting  as  their  spokesman.  To 
his  inquiry  whether  the  police  and 
military  in  Ireland  had  made  more 
domiciliary  raids  than  the  Germans  did 
in  Belgium,  the  Irish  ATTORNEY-GEN- 
ERAL politely  replied,  "I  regret  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment." After  this  admission  who  can 
doubt  that  Ulster  was  once  in  league 
with  the  EX-KAISER  ? 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Government  Housing  Scheme  is  not 
progressing.  Dr.  ADDISON  has  heard 
of  "a  few  cases"  in  which  dwellings 
have  actually  been  completed.  And 
this  only  a  year  after  the  Armistice! 

The  SECRETARY  OF  THE   BOARD  OF 


AGRICULTURE  made  a  sympathetic  reply 
to  a  question  regarding  the  increase 
of  seals  in  the  Wash.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  Great  Seal  is  not 
implicated.  Since  the  refusal  of  the 
House  to  sanction  the  LOUD  CHANCEL- 
LOR'S bathrooms  its  ablutions  have 
been  suspended. 

The  suavity  of  the  MINISTER  OF 
LABOUR  secured  a  second  reading, 
nemine  contradicente,  for  the  Industrial 
Courts  Bill.  In  deference  to  Trade 
Unionists'  objections  to  anything  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  workman's  cher- 
ished right  to  "  down  tools "  the 
measure  has  been  shorn  in  advance  of 


nearly  all  its  compulsory  features.   But 


WHITE   KNIGHT  v.  BED   KNIGHT. 
COLONEL  JOHN  WAKD  AND  COLONEL,  C.  L.  MALONE. 

it  is  hoped  to  secure  an  interval  for 
reflection  before  Labour  disputes  be- 
come irreconcilable.  "Strike,  but  hear 
me,"  is  its  motto.  In  its  new  form 
it  received  a  modified  blessing  from 
Mr.  CLYNES,  who  thought,  however, 
that  it  was  too  ambitious,  and  that 
the  Government  would  have  done  better 
to  confine  themselves  for  the  moment 
to  securing  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  rates  of  wages  "  which  War 
conditions  had  compelled  employers  to 
pay."  Is  Labour  also  among  the  pro- 
fiteers ?  


"  Don't  hand  sweets  while  the  children  are 
playing  games  and  dancing.  They  will  only 
make  themselves  sick  if  you  do — some  through 
mistaken  politeness  and  others  through  real 
greediness." — Home  Cookery. 

A  has  la  polilesse — when  it  takes  this 
form. 


THE  NEW  DISEASE. 
STANDING  by  the  Marble  Arch  the 
other  day  I  noticed,  coming  towards 
me  over  the  grass,  a  man  and  a  boy. 
They  were  walking  briskly,  and  the 
man  was  looking  about  him  with  viva- 
cious interest.  Just  before  reaching 
the  Arcli  they  stopped  ;  the  man  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  a  leather  case, 
from  which  he  took  a  large  pair  of 
black  spectacles,  and,  having  adjusted 
these  to  his  nose,  he  was  led  away  into 
Oxford  Street  as  though  he  had  lost 
his  sight.  Had  he  been  of  a  needy 
appearance,  I  should  have  thought  him 
an  impostor  hoping  for  charity  for  an 
illusory  blindness ;  but  his 
air  of  prosperity  precluded 
that  suspicion,  and  I  went 
on  my  way  wondering. 

Chance  has  now  brought 
me  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
This  man,  I  have  learned,  is 
a  victim  of  a  new  disease,  to 
which  no  name  has  yet  been 
given,  but  which  may  be 
called  variously  Tractab.litis, 
or  Plasticenza,  or  Acute  Com- 
plalsancy,  for  it  consists  in 
such  a  loss  of  will  power  that 
the  patient  obeys  every  in- 
struction on  which  his  eyes 
rest.  Normally  we  are  able 
to  resist  certain  of  the  public 
adjurations.  Hundreds  of 
persons,  for  example,  do  not 
keep  to  the  right,  do  not 
wipe  their  boots,  do  not  stop 
smoking  in  the  lifts,  and  so 
forth.  When,  however,  we 
contract  Plasticen/a  we  be- 
come so  pliant  as  to  develop 
into  a  nuisance  both  to  our 
friends  and  ourselves,  and, 
worse  than  a  nuisance,  we  are 
in  danger  of  passing  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
"  'The  Bankruptcy  Court,'  you  say? 
How  ?  " 

Because  of  the  hoardings.  Not  only 
does  the  victim  of  the  new  disease  obey 
the  ordinary  instincts  of  life,  such  as 
keeping  clear  of  gates  and  bewaring 
of  pickpockets,  but  he  endeavours  to 
do  all  that  the  advertisements  tell  him 
to,  too.  At  any  moment  he  may  buy 
articles  of  luxury  that  he  doesn't  want, 
or  hurry  oil'  to  Clacton-on-Sea  when 
he  ought  to  be  in  London  attending  to 
his  business. 

The  poor  fellow  whose  story  I  have 
now  heard,  the  man  I  saw  in  the  Park, 
although  ho  lives  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
never  (until  lie  bought  black  spectacles) 
was  able  to  get  past  Queen's  Road  Sta- 
tion on  the  Tube,  either  going  or  coin  ing, 
because  of  the  notice  there, "  Alight  here 
for  Whiteley's."  But  that  was  not  the 
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'Arry.  "  COMK  OVER  THE  OTHEB  BIDE,  ALP,  AND  BEE  A  BIO  SAILING-SHIP  PASS." 
Alf  (faintly) .  "You  CAN  'AVE  IT.     CALL  ME — WHEX  YOU  SEE  A  TBEE  PASS." 


worst.  Every  few  minutes  in  the  day 
he  would  take  out  a  pen  and  pad  and 
write  to  John  Dull  about  it,  atid  in  fact 
doeverytliing  he  was  told.  He  obeyed  all 
the  advertisers'  injunct  ons.  He  bought 
The  Daily  Sketch  to-morrow ;  he  took 
a  tonic  tabloid  every  other  minute ; 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a 
mother  prevented  him  from  nursing  his 
own  baby.  Naturally  his  health  began 
to  sillier,  for  he  smoked  far  too  many 
brands  of  cigarettes  and  drank  far  too 
much  whisky — not  because  be  liked 
either  form  of  excess,  but  because  he 
had  become  so  desperately  amenable  ; 
in  short  because  he  was  down  with 
Plasticenza. 

The  result  is  that  now,  wherever 
posters  are  to  be  seen,  lie  has  to  be  led 
in  blinkers.  The  Park  is  the  only  safe 
place  for  him,  and  that  only  in  the 
middle :  if  he  were  near  the  edge  a 
command  on  a  passing  bus  might  catch 
his  eye,  and  in  a  twinkling  he  would  be 
on  his  way  to  acquire  by  purchase  an 
O-Henry  Besom. 


Safety  First. 

"There  was  a  very  old  and  true  saying  that 
it  was  '  better  to  be  on  with  your  new  love 
before  you  were  off  with  the  old.'" — Mr. 
WALTKII  Loxa  (as  reported  in  "  The  Daily 
Graphic  "). 


BIG  FLEAS  AND  LITTLE  FLEAS. 

(A  Study  in  NIETZSCHE  AN  Ethics.) 
You  who  can  distinguish  right  from 

wrong, 

Sages,  ponder  well  this  little  song, 
Showing  how  the   weak   enslave   the 

strong. 

During   his   command   in    Northern 

France 

Our  poor  Colonel  never  had  a  chance, 
For  the  Major  led  him  such  a  dance. 

Not,  however,  that  I  blame  the  Maj. ; 
He  was  not  a  creature  prone  to  rage, 
But  the  Cap.  stood  firm  at  every  stage. 

Nothing  that  the  Captain  did  would  suit 
Sense  of  duty  governing  the  Lieut., 
So  he  always  kept  as  mute  as  mute. 

Lieut,  knew  well  which  side  his  bread 
was  buttered, 

Not  a  word  below  his  breath  he  mut- 
tered, 

Heeded  every  word  the  Sergeant  ut- 
tered. 

Sergeant  was  a  nervous  little  bean ; 
When  the  Corporal   bullied  made  no 

scene, 
Followed  slavishly  the  Corp.'s  routine. 


I  was  Private ;    when  the  Corporal's 

face 

Showed  complete  misjudgment  of  a  case 
I  it  was  who  put  him  in  his  place. 

n. 

Pussy  is  a  darling  little  thing, 
Bound  her  basket  draws  a  magic  ring, 
In  it  won't  have  Fido  trespassing. 

Fido  is  a  pleasant  little  card  ; 
When  the  baby  plays  in  Fido's  yard, 
Fido  straightway  bites  him  good  and 
hard. 

Baby  is  a  charming  little  fellow, 
But  lie  pinches  Sister  blue  and  yellow, 
Smacks  her  face  to  make  her  howl  and 
bellow. 

Sister  is  a  gentle  little  creature ; 
Education  is  her  strongest  feature ; 
Watch  her  educating  Ma,  her  teacher. 

Mother  is  a  loving  little  wife, 

Keeps  her  end  up  in  this  game  of  strife ; 

I,  her  husband,  lead  a  dog'a  own  life. 

"  Miss 's  small  but  select  stock  of  wines 

made  prices  ranging  from  13s.  a  bottle  for 
Moselle  to  6s.  3d.  for  Pomarde." 

Daily  Paper. 

"  There,  my  boy ;  that 's  the  stuff  to 
make  your  hair  curl." 
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AT    THE    PLAY. 

"  SuMMEliTIME." 

WHEN  Siliia  catne  from  Australia  to 
the  England  that  she  only  knew  from 
her  books  and  dreams,  she  found  in 
Devonshire  (so  she  told  us)  the  same 
birds  singing,  the  same  flowers  hlowing, 
the  same  old  cottages  smiling  that  sang, 
blew  and  smiled  in  the  days  of  HEBBICK, 
JANE  AUSTEN  and  Miss  MITFORD.  She 
even  had  the  good  luck  (which  I  have 
not  shared)  to  hear  some  girls  of  the 
Land  Army  singing  "Sumer  is  icumen 
in,"  which  she  cleverly  assigned  to  a 
period  one  hundred  years  before  CHAU- 
CER. This  gives  you  the  note,  on  its 
rustic  side,  of  a  play  as  guileless  as  the 
promise  of  its  title. 

If  I  could  suspect  Mr.  Louis  PARKER 
of  cynicism  (a  thought  that  is  abso- 
lutely repugnant  to  me)  I  should  guess 
that  he  had  said  to  himself,  "  People 
complain  that  the  Stage  is  becoming 
sophisticated  and  prurient ;  that  there 
is  too  much  bedroom  in  it ;  that  its 
indecencies  are  too  bare-faced  and  too 
bare-backed.  Well,  this  time  they  shall 
have  something  in  the  best  Victorian 
manner,  which  will  not  bring  a  blush  to 
the  cheeks  of  the  youngest  brigadier." 
Such  cynicism  in  our  author  is  unthink- 
able, and  I  prefer  to  credit  him  with  a 
laudable  desire  to  remove  us  far  from 
the  jazzing  crowd  and  bring  the  scent 
of  Devonshire  lanes  and  the  taste  of 
Devonshire  cream,  as  they  say,  "  across 
the  footlights." 

To  accomplish  this  good  end  he  has 
not  scorned  the  uses  of  stage  conven- 
tion. Lovingly  he  stretches  out  to  us 
the  long  arms  (for  there  are  two  of 
them  here)  of  coincidence — •(!)  when 
Willoiighby  Spencer  engaged  himself 
inadvertently  to  three  several  girls 
who  happened  to  be  the  respective 
daughters  of  three  partners  in  the 
same  firm  of  solicitors ;  (2)  when  this 
trio  of  blighted  maidens,  seeking  dis- 
traction in  the  Land  Army,  chanced  to 
find  themselves  in  the  menial  employ 
of  three  love-sick  men  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Willoughby,  had  fled  for  soli- 
tude to  a  cottage  in  the  wilds  of  Devon. 
Upon  this  bachelor  society,  penetrated 
with  disillusionment,  where  everybody 
was  on  edge,  and  losing  pride  in  him- 
self and  tolerance  for  his  fellows,  all 
for  lack  of  a  woman's  refining  influence, 
suddenly  Silvia,  an  unknown  cousin  of 
Willoughby 's,  blew  in  from  the  Antipo- 
des. Stepping  at  once  into  the  hearts 
of  all,  she  restored  amity  and  self-re- 
spect, reorganised  the  cuisine,  converted 
the  slatternly  kitchen-wench  into  a 
dapper  maid  and  filled  the  place  with 
flowers,  cocktails,  antique  furniture, 
and  other  emollients  material  and 
spiritual. 


Here  was  a  chance  for  Mr.  Louis 
PARKER'S  notorious  gift  in  pageantry  ; 
and  though  limited,  of  course,  by  con- 
ditions of  space  and  matter  lie  never- 
theless contrived  to  have  two  separate 
meals  (breakfast  for  five  and  dinner 
for  eight)  laid  out  before  our  eyes  with 
the  greatest  particularity  of  detail. 

Briefly,  within  twenty-four  hours — 
and  it  seemed  even  less  than  that  to  us 
— Silvia  had  employed  her  magic  to 
such  purpose  that  the  three  jilted  girls 
had  paired  off  with  the  three  jilted  men 
(thus  releasing  Willouyhby  from  the 
threat  of  an  action,  in  triplicate,  for 
breach  of  promise),  while  Willoughby 
himself  fell  to  the  Australian  fairy. 


A  LIGHTNING  ENGAGEMENT. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Louis  PABKEB'S 
Matrimonial  Agency : — 

"  I  CANNOT  THANK  YOU  ENOUGH.  TwENTY- 
FOUB  HOUBS  AGO  I  HADN'T  SO  MUCH  AS  SET 
EYES  ON  TUB  GIBL." 

Willoiighby  :    .    Mr.  C.  AUBBEY  SMITH. 
Silvia,    .    .    .    Miss  FAY  COMMON. 

Twenty-four  hours,  as  I  say,  sufficed 
for  this  reconstruction,  and  the  same 
respect  for  the  unities  was  noticeable  in 
the  scene,  which  remained  unchanged 
throughout,  except  for  the  ornamental 
modifications  that  were  due  to  Silvia's 
cultured  taste. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  pretty  poor 
play  that  could  not  be  redeemed  by  Mr. 
AUBREY  SMITH'S. ease  of  manner  and 
Miss  FAY  COMPTON'S  personal  charm. 
But  even  Mr.  AUBREY  SMITH  could  not 
quite  carry  the  burden  of  a  rather  ama- 
teurish first  Act ;  though  later,  in  his 
passages  with  Silvia,  he  had  better 
chances  and  took  them  all  in  his  stride. 
Miss  FAY  COMPTON  played  with  a  rather 
constrained  gaiety,  as  if  she  would 
have  preferred  to  be  pathetic,  but  Mr. 
PARKER  wouldn't  let  her.  Miss  MARY 


BUOUGH  made  a  superb  housekeeper  in 
the  broad  style,  and  Mr.  WHITLING 
handled  the  more  reserved  humour  of 
the  butler  with  great  dexterity.  Miss 
GWYNETH  KEYS  showed  something 
more  than  talent  in  her  study  of  Sclina, 
the  reformed  kitchen-wench. 

Mucli  of  the  fun  was  of  the  sort  that 
has  to  be  rollicking  if  it  is  to  he  of  much 
use.  And  Mr.  Louis  PARKER'S  fun 
never  really  rollicked.  But  there  was 
some  very  pleasant  prattle  between 
Willoughby  and  Silvia,  though  I  only 
recall  one  touch  of  the  higher  humour 
where  he  prefaced  the  confession  of  his 
three-fold  dalliance  with  the  plea,  "  I 
was  so  war-weary." 

Summertime,  it  seems,  has  added  a 
new  responsibility  to  the  promoters  of 
Armageddon.  0.  S. 


AT   THE    OPERA. 

"COQ   D'OB." 

EVERYONE  wishes  that  gallant  Sir 
THOMAS  of  so  many  arduous  and 
fortunate  emprises  may  have  the  very 
best  of  luck  with  his  Opera-in-English 
Season  at  Covent  Garden.  I  happened 
to  get  the  bird  in  the  ingeniously  varied 
hill  of  fare,  which  has  been  designed 
to  please  every  palate.  The  cognoscenti 
tell  me  that  Coq  d'Or  was  better  done 
many  hundred  years  ago  in  1914.  But 
that  is  the  way  of  these  folk.  It  may 
very  well  be  true  ;  but  it  is  as  true  that, 
to  one  who  unfortunately  missed  hear- 
ing and  seeing  it  then,  it  is  a  quite 
admirable  and  exciting  entertainment, 
and  provides  one  of  the  best  possible 
proofs  of  the  able  way  in  which  our 
native  talent  has  been  developed.  I 
say  this  to  forestall  criticism  by  the  all- 
wise  to  the  effect  that  Coq  d'Or  is  in 
too  exotic  mood  for  our  island  sobriety. 

Mr.  PERCY  PITT  lod  his  orchestra 
boldly  and  successfully  through  the 
max.es  of  EiMSKY-KoRSAKOv's  fantastic 
themes  and  rhythms — more  success- 
fully, I  think,  than  the  singers  in  general 
dealt  with  their  material.  It  is  a  grave 
handicap  to  wed  a  none  too  easy  music 
to  the  most  difficult  singing  language 
in  the  world,  and  I  privily  wonder 
whether  the  gain  derived  from  the  ability 
to  hear  a  phrase  or  two  in  an  occa- 
sional passage  of  recitative  balances 
this  indubitable  disadvantage.  One 
may  go  further  and  doubt  if  from  the 
musical  point  of  view  an  opera  ought 
ever  to  be  sung  in  any  language  but 
that  in  which  it  was  written.  But  this 
need  not  prevent  us  from  welcoming 
the  new  movement,  if  it  will  bring 
more  music-lovers  for  Sir  THOMAS  to 
delight. 

The  brilliant  decor  inherited  from  the 
Eussians,  which  looks  so  easy  to  do 
and  is  (as  certain  affected  imitations 
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prove)  so  desperately  difficult,  provides 
a  continual  imaginative  accompani- 
ment to  the  music.  The  grouping  was 
extraordinarily  effective;  the  dancing 
admirable.  Our  supers  still  fix  the 
vacant  eye  too  frequently,  except  where 
manifest  stage  directions  and  explicit 
drilling  have  dictated  a  temporary  show 
of  interest. 

It  was  entertaining  to  see  the  gay 
Cockerel,  having  nose-dived  and  duly 
outod  King  Dodon,  develop  engine- 
troublo  on  rising  and  with  difficulty 
regain  his  lines.  But  the  humours  of 
the  evening  were  not  confined  to  sucli 
accidental  diversions.  Mr.  ]('ospn:it 
RICHAUDSON  (the  Knuj)  and  Mr.  IIiou- 
LANGLEY  (his  General)  acted 
throughout  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
grotesquory  which  distinguishes  this 
Bolshevik  pamphlet — for  you  may  set 
it  down  as  that  in  effect.  Miss  SYLVIA 
Ni-:r,is  has  a  voice  of  beautiful  quality, 
but  looked  much  too  nice  for  the  un- 
worthy man-i-uvrcs  which  wore  ex- 
•pected  of  her.  The  fine  tenor  of  the 
Ufagician  (Mr.  GERALD  O'BuiKN)  was 
3.  pleasure  to  hear.  A  very  delightful 
evening  and  a  golden  feather  for  Sir 
THOMAS'S  cap.  T. 


THE    MAGPIES   OF   VERDUN. 

"I  THINK  this  must  bo  the  place," 
said  the  magpie. 

"  What  place?"  asked  Jimmy  Gan- 
ger. 

"  The  place  I  am  looking  for,"  re- 
;urnod  the  magpie. 

He  was  sitting  perkily  on  the  muzzle 

if  Number  6  gun  iu  the  farmyard  of 

\Iero  Bigaud,  and   Jimmy  and  Jane, 

lie  mascots  of  A52  Battery,  9th  Div- 

sion,  had  come  out  to  do  the  honours 

>f    their    temporary    home.      Jimmy 

u\\;iys   made   a    point    of   explaining 

•v<'i-\  thing  about  the  guns  to  any  new- 

tomors,  and  Number  G  gun  was  a  very 

;ood  object-lesson,  as  it  had  been  sent 

ack  to  the  waggon-lines  to  be  over- 

auled  and   for   the  time  being  could 

either  bark  nor  kick. 

"  Yes,"  mused  the  magpie,  "  I  seem 
o  have  struck  it  this  time.  Here's 
he  weathercock  with  the  little  ship  on 
t,  and  there  's  the  orchard  between  the 
wo  streams  ;  if  only  an  old  dame  in  a 
lue  gown  would  come  out  now  I  should 
e  qnito  sure." 

"  A  blue  gown  ?  "  echoed  Jane,  in- 
erested.  "  Mere  Bigaud  wears  a  blue 
;o\\n." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  gander,  "  it  is 
terhaps  natural  that  geese  should  con- 
ern  themselves  with  — •  ah  — gowns  ; 
mt  this  gentleman  would  no  doubt 
>refer  to  discuss  some  less  trivial  topic, 
.'hat  gun,  Sir,  upon  which  you  are 
itting " 


Soldier  (o/erinr/  scat  in  French  tram).    "'EBB,  ASSEYEZ-VOVS,  MADJXE,   B'O.  rovs 
PLA!T." 

French  Dame.  "An,  KOK,  Afox?isvx — C'EST  .i  FOPS/" 

Soldier.  "  Go  ON,  BIT  DOWN,  YEB  SILLY  OLD  GEYSER  I " 

French  Dame.  "  Aa,  UEKCI,  MONSIEUR — vous  XTES  JUEN  OESTIL." 


"  Do  you  think  I  have  never  seen  a 
gun  before  ?  "  asked  the  magpie  with  a 
cackle  of  laughter,  "  Why,  my  boy,  I 
have  just  come  from  a  place  where 
they  stand  as  thick  as  the  cabbages 
yonder." 

"  Ah,  you  come  from  the  gun-lines," 
said  Jimmy,  unabashed.  "Then  you 
must  be  acquainted  with  my  brown 
men.  Eine  fellows,  Sir — fine  fellows." 

"  .1/y  men  are  blue,"  returned  the 
magpie.  "  /  come  from  Verdun." 

Both  Jimmy  and  Jane  looked  up  at 
him  with  new  interest.  They  had 
heard  of  Verdun.  Mere  Bigaud's  son- 
in-law  was  there,  and  from  all  accounts 
it  could  not  be  nearly  such  a  pleasant 
place  as  the  waggon  lines. 

It  was  the  dinner-hour,  and  the  farm- 
yard basked  empty  in  the  keen  Spring 


sunlight.  A  cosy  clatter  from  the  kit- 
chen was  the  only  sound,  except  the 
far-oil  thud  of  a  gun  or  the  brief  eras)) 
of  an  A.S.C.  lorry  across  a  cobbled 
bridge  a  quarter-of-a-mile  away. 

"Do  you  reside  at  Verdun,  Sir?" 
asked  Jimmy  Gander  with  courteous 
interest. 

"1  did,"  said  the  Magpie;  "I  and 
my  three  brothers  lived  in  the  cathedral 
tower.  When  the  blue  men  have  driven 
away  the  grey  men  for  good  perhaps 
we  may  live  there  again.  Who  knows  ? 
But  we  're  up  against  a  big  job  now,  we 
four.  We  are  indispensables." 

"  What  is  'indispensable'?  "  inquired 
Jane. 

"  Ma  ;pies  are,"  said  their  new  friend 
with  conviction. 

"  I  suppose  it  means  black  and  white," 
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thought  Jimmy  Gander ;  but  he  did  not 
risk  saying  it  aloud. 

"  May  I  ask,  Sir,"  he  resumed,  "  upon 
what  important  work  you  are  engaged '?" 

"  You  may.  We  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  storks." 

"  I  know  what  they  are,"  murmured 

Mane. 

"  Naturally,  Madam.  And  doubtless 
you  know  also  that  since  those  wretched 
grey  men  came  crashing  and  pounding 
into  the  land  of  the  blue  men,  the  storks 
have  had  to  give  up  their  highly  im- 
portant work." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Jane. 

For  once  Jimmy  did  not  repress  her 
inquisitiveness.  He  himself  wanted  to 
know  why. 

"  It  'a  perfectly  simple,"  retorted  the 
magpie  a  little  impatiently ;  "  the  grey 
men's  great  blundering  guns  have  top- 
pled down  all  the  chimneys  for  miles 
round.  And  what  good  is  a  stork  with- 
out a  chimney?  Though,  mind  you,  I 
don't  say  that  this  fuss  they  call  war  is 
altogether  bad  for  us  birds." 

"Not  altogether,"  conceded  Jimmy 
Gander. 

"  For  one  thing,"  pursued  the  magpie, 
"  look  how  plentiful  the  corn  is  in  the 
horse -lines!  Scattered  all  over  the 
place.  Nose -bags  overflowing  with  it, 
and  nobody  to  drive  us  away.  But  it 
has  been  an  awkward  thing  for  the 
storks.  And  it  might  have  been  abso- 
lutely fatal  for  the  humans  hereabouts, 
if  we  hadn't  taken  on  the  job." 

"What  job?"  asked  Jimmy,  after 
waiting  a  moment  to  see  if  Lady  Jane 
would  spare  him  the  ignominy  of  hav- 
ing to  ask. 

"  Why,  bringing  the  human  babies, 
of  course,  my  good  Sir.  Can  you  con- 
ceive what  would  happen  if  there  were 
nobody  to  bring  them  ?  A  baby  famine 
— nothing  less.  Humans  have  to  go 
short  of  a  good  many  things  just  now. 

At  Verdun,  for  instance But  that's 

another  story." 

"  Do  go  on,"  prompted  Lady  Jane 
graciously'.  "  It  is  most  interesting. 
Is  it  not,  James  ?  " 

"Exceedingly,"  said  Jimmy  Gander. 

"  Our  job,"  continued  the  magpie, 
"used  to  be  to  let  the  humans  know 
what  the  storks  were  intending  to  do — 
when  the  humans  had  the  sense  to 
understand.  That 's  why  Pierre's  friend 
the  Sergeant  said " 

"  Who  is  Pierre?"  interrupted  Lady 
Jane  apologetically ;  "  I  've  heard  the 
name  before." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,"  said  the  magpie ; 
"  you  don't  know  him,  of  course. 
Pierre  is  a  Norman — one  of  my  blue 
men — in  the  trenches  just  outside  Ver- 
dun. And  the  other  day,  when  I  and 
my  three  brothers  were  having  an  early 
morning  flight  over  the  lines,  the  Ser- 


geant caught  sight  of  us  and  turned  to 
Pierre.  "There  you  are,  mon  vioux," 
said  he  : — 

"  '  One  for  sorrow,  two  for  joy, 
Three  for  a  girl  and  four  for  a  boy.' 

"  Pierre  seemed  pleased.  But  we  were 
not.  He  didn't  know  that  the  storks 
had  had  to  chuck  their  job — and  we 
did." 

"  Ah."  murmured  Lady  Jane,  craning 
forward  her  sleek  silver  head  to  hear 
better. 

"  If  it  had  been  a  girl  that  Pierre 
wanted,"  pursued  the  magpie,  "  we 
should  not  have  felt  so  worried.  But 
a  boy !  They  are  such  heavy  lumps 
that  even  the  storks  have  their  work 
cut  out  to  carry  them.  However,  we 
are  going  to  do  our  best.  And  if  this 
is  the  farm  where  Pierre's  wife  and  her 
mother  live,  that  'a  one  bit  of  work 
done  already." 

"  Mere  Bigaud  has  a  daughter," 
hinted  General  James  helpfully. 

"  And  a  blue  gown,"  murmured  Jane. 

The  magpie  gave  a  little  hop  of  de- 
light. 

"  That  'a  it !  And  I  'm  sure  I  ought 
not  to  make  any  mistakes  when  I  think 
how  often  I  've  heard  Pierre  telling  his 
friend  the  Sergeant  about  it.  I  must 
signal  to  my  brother ;  he 's  waiting 
yonder,  on  one  of  those  swinging 
wires." 

"  Just  a  moment,  I  beg,"  interposed 
General  Jim,  as  the  magpie  lifted  his 
motley  wings.  "  Are  the  grey  men 
making  any — ah — any  progress  at  the 
place  you  mentioned?  Verdun,  you 
know." 

The  magpie  let  his  wings  drop 
against  his  sides  again. 

"There  were  many  grey  men  yonder," 
said  he,  "  and  the  blue  men  were  fewer 
every  day.  I  knew  the  Normans  of 
the  front  line  best — Pierre's  battalion. 
Their  officer  said  something  to  them 
one  morning  that  made  them  tighten 
and  stiffen  and  grip  their  rifles  harder. 
Most  of  them  looked  straight  ahead — 
only  you  couldn't  tell  what  they  were 
looking  at.  But  Pierre  looked  at  me 
and  one  of  my  brothers  wheeling  over 
the  front  line.  '  Two  for  joy,'  he  said." 

"  What  did  the  officer  say  ?  "  asked 
Jim. 

"He  said,  'Men,  there  is  nothing  but 
yourselves  between  the  Boshes  and  your 
wives  and  children.  There  are  no  re- 
serves behind  you.  You  must  stand  and, 
if  need  be,  die  where  you  stand.'  " 

Jane  shuddered,  but  her  husband's 
little  eyes  gleamed. 

"  Did  they  say  anything  ?  "  he  asked. 

"They  didn't  exactly  say  anything," 
returned  the  magpie,  "  but  a  sort  of 
sound  ran  along  the  line  like  the  voice 
of  the  wind  on  a  field  of  wheat — and 
it  sounded  like  something  I  've  often 


hoard  lately;  it  sounded  like  Vice  la 
France  I  " 

"  And  then  ?  "  prompted  Jimmy. 

"  The  grey  men  —  those  that  the 
Captain  called  the  Boches — came  on 
and  on — many,  many  of  them  ;  but  the 
blue  men  stood — and  died  where  they 
stood — and  the  grey  men  got  no  nearer 
to  Verdun." 

From  a  telegraph  post  a  hundred 
yards  away  another  magpie  swooped 
across  and  perched  upon  the  gun. 

"  One  of  my  brothers,"  explained  the 
first  -  corner,  introducing  him.  "He 
will  bo  glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Is  this  the  place  ?  "  asked  the  second 
magpie  after  he  had  returned  the  Gen- 
eral's salute  and  Lady  Jane's  how. 

"  See  for  yourself,  brother — weather- 
cock —  orchard  • —  two  streams.  And 
can  you  doubt  that  yonder  old  dame 
toddling  out  of  the  kitchen  is  good  old 
Mere  Bigaud,  of  whom  Pierre  used  to 
speak  to  his  friend  the  Sergeant  ?  " 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  the  second 
magpie,  "  we  had  better  be  off.  The 
other  two  are  waiting  for  us.  Every- 
thing is  ready." 

Mere  Bigaud  stood  by  her  door  and 
saw  the  two  flashes  of  black  and  white 
flicker  and  swerve  across  the  sky. 

"  One — two,"  quoth  she,  counting  on 
her  fat  fingers.  "  Next  time,  please 
God,  there  will  be  four." 

Jimmy  and  Jane  did  not  see  their 
friends  the  magpies  again.  The  worthy 
couple  were  fast  asleep  in  their  shed 
when  the  four  brothers  flew  across  the 
roof  of  the  farm  in  the  early  dawn  of 
the  following  day. 

Towards  noon  General  Jim,  taking  a 
stroll  in  the  farmyard,  cajled  Lady  Jane 
to  his  side. 

"  Come  here,  my  dear,"  said  he. 
"  Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine.  Is 
not  that  old  Mere  Bigaud  by  the  win- 
dow there?  I  can  see  her  blue  gown, 
but  I  can't  make  out  what  that  is  she 
has  got  in  her  arms." 

Jane  peered  forward. 

"  That  white  bundle,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There 's  something  alive  in- 
side it." 

"  How  short-sighted  you  are  getting, 
James  !  "  said  Lady  Jane.  "  Can't  you 
see  what  it  is,  that  fluffy  soft  brown 
thing  ?  I  know.  It 's  a  gosling — a 
human  one." 


"  Abolish  all  the  above-named  parasites  and 
kindred  ludibriae"  (sic) — Tlte  Times. 
0  Temporae !  (sic). 

"At   the    luncheon   his    Imperial   Majesty 
occupied   the  seat  of    honour    on   tin 
Mayor's   right,    and   on   t'-ie   Shah's  left   sui 
Prince  Albert." — Sunday  Paper. 

We  gather  that  the  PEINCE  sat  in  the 
LOUD  MAYOB'S  lap. 
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Interviewer.  "AND  TO  WHAT,  PIUHOIPALI.Y,  DO  YOU  ATTRIBUTE  YOUB  BEMARKABLB  AGE?" 
Centenarian.  "  IT 's  VERBA  BMPLE — GErrm'  A  BEET  START,  YE  BEE.    I  WEBE  BOBN  IN  GOOD  TIME." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Stajf  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
ALTHOUGH  Mr.  B.  F.  BENSON  has  called  his  latest  story 
Robin  Linnet  (UOTCHINSON),  you  will  not  be  very  long 
in   discovering   that    the    interest   of    it   is   focussed  less 
upon  Robin  himself  than  upon   the  parent-bird,  Robin's 
mother,  Lady  Grote.     Not  at  tirst,  perhaps,  is  this  interest 
very   robust ;    indeed  at   times  you   may   be   tempted   to 
suspect  Mr.  BENSON  of  having  created  a  group  of  his  own 
supremely   lifelike    persons    without   altogether    knowing 
what  to  do  with  them.     Chiefly  the  coining  of  the  War 
is  the  theme   of   the   matter.     To  Cambridge   it  comes, 
here   we  get  a  contrasted  welcome  by  selected  under- 
raduates  (and  you  know  already  how  good  Mr.  BENSON'S 
ist  quality  young  men  can  he)  and  a  circle  of  almost  un- 
larably   realistic   dona.      Smart    Anglo-German   society, 
ipresented  by  Sir  Hermann  and  Lady  Gurtner,  takes  the 
ihock  of  it,  and  that  effect  is  admirably  shown  in  the 
struggle  that  results  in  these  singularly  human,  if  divided, 
souls.     Finally,   and   most   important,   it   reaches   Helen 
Grote,   a   woman   whose   life   is   deliberately   dedicate  to 
every  kind  of  pleasure,  adoring  mother  of  a  charming  son, 
yet  capable  of  an  amorous  intrigue  on  her  own  account 
with  the  "cat-like"  personality  of  Kuhlmann,  the  gr-as 
German  tenor.    You  perceive  that  Helen  is  like  to  take 
the  ultimatum  harder  than  most.     I  won't  tell  you  just 
in   what   tragic   fashion   the   great   change   breaks   upon 
her  (save,  as  a  hint,  to  remind  you  how  much  of  their 
life's  emotion  Mr.  BENSON'S  folk  work  out  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  Floral  Street,  Covent  Garden) ;  nor  will  I  spoil 
by  suggestion  the  really  beautiful  and  tenderly-written  end, 
by  which  the  author  has  redeemed  what  at  first  looked  like 
being  rather  too  slight  a  study  of  blown  straws.  I  admit 
that  his  work  is  here  unequal ;  but,  on  balance,  it  is  a 
story  certainly  not  to  be  left  out  of  your  list. 

John  Dene  of  Toronto,  with  his  breezy  manner,  his  con- 
tempt for  officialdom  and  his  super-submarine  that  "gin- 
gered up"  the  Admiralty,  has  been  written  and  published 
and  (very  adroitly)  brought  all  the  way  from  Canada  by 
Mr.  HEBBEHT  JENKINS  so  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
anybody  else.  And  yet,  though  his  favourite  expression 
when  people  annoyed  him  was  "  Shucks,"  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  "  Sack  the  lot." 
Only  in  that  case  he  could  not  have  been  kept  such  a  pro- 
found secret  from  the  English  people,  nor  perhaps  could  so 
many  allowances  have  been  made  for  his  unconventional 
behaviour.  The  author  of  Bindle  has  written  another  very 
amusing  book,  and,  considering  that  he  has  combined  the 
smashing  of  the  U-Boat  campaign  with  the  discomfiture 
of  a  Teutonic  spy,  and  thrown  in  a  very  pretty  love-story, 
not  to  mention  some  thinly-veiled  Cabinet  personalities,  I 
don't  know  what  more  any  reader  can  require.  After  Juhn 
Dene  himself  I  think  Dorothy,  his  typist,  who  is  a  White- 
hall flapper,  but  not  a  very  napping  one,  is  the  nicest  person 
in  the  book  ;  but  I  am  very  fond  ot  Mr.  Llewellyn  John  (this 
is  the  curious  name  of  the  Prime  Minister^,  who  says,  "  If 
I  were  only  told ;  if  I  were  only  told.  They  ke:>p  so  much 
from  me."  As  for  the  plot  it  was  the  detective  part  of  it 
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that  interested  me  most;  the  exploits  of  the  submarine 
were  thrilling  enough,  but  I  am  getting  a  little  weary  of 
the  ginger  that  might  have  been. 

Do  you  seek  a  lively  and  frivolous  diversion  from  the 
oppressive  problems  of  the  hour?  If  so,  let  me  warmly 
recommend  to  your  notice  Short  and  Sweet  (LANE),  the  col- 
lected outbursts  of  the  late  Captain  H.  N.  GITTINS,  thirty- 
four  in  the  most  engaging  prose  and  a  dozen  in  verse,  less 
expert  but  occasionally  pleasing.  The  former  constitute 
some  gay  chapters  in  the  life  of  a  young  man  about  town, 
not  so  preoccupied  with  his  work  at  the  Bar  as  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  falling  in  and  out  of  love  daily  and  taking  part 
in  the  other  fashionable  pastimes  of  the  day.  Flippant 
they  may  all  be,  but  behind  the  excellent  humour  is  some 
very  sound  sense  and  no  little  understanding  of  that  diffi- 
cult sex  which  he  was  for  ever 
worrying  with  his  brilliantly 
conducted  proposals  of  mar- 
riage. Most  refreshing  of  all  is 
the  author's  pretence  of  a  vast 
sense  of  his  own  importance, 
camouflaging  a  young  philo- 
sopher with  an  exact  sense  of 
proportion  and  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  laugh  and  make 
laugh.  Would  you  have  in  your 
library  a  permanent  reminder 
of  the  tragedy  suffered  and  the 
immeasurable  glory  won  by 
your  country,  1914  to  1918? 
Let  me  then  press  even  more 
warmly  upon  you  this  little 
book,  as  showing  indirectly,  in 
a  single  instance,  what  Eng- 
land has  lost  in  young  men 
who  have  won  so  much  for 
England.  Captain  GITTINS, 
known  to  many  through  his 
work  in  Punch,  died  on  active 
service  in  France  on  March 
20th,  1917,  aged  twenty -four 
years.  These,  his  writings,  are 
compiled  by  his  family  in  his 
memory.  There  could  have 
been  no  tribute  more  modest 
or  more  delicately  conceived ; 
there  is  none  more  worthy  of 
the  public  attention. 


The  Contortionist.   "  GOOD-BYE,  DEAR.     I  'LL  RKMEMBEII 

THOSE     LITTLE     COMMISSIONS.        I     CAU'T     POSSIBLY     FOBGET 
THIS  TIME." 


A  gift  of  quiet  humour  and  a  singular  freedom  alike  from 
bitterness  and  sentimentality  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
Miss  CUMMINS'  The  Land  i7ie?/Loi;e<i(MACMiLLAN),  qualities 
sufficiently  rare  in  novels  dealing  with  the  Ireland  of  to-day. 
I  will  admit  frankly  that  I  cannot  understand  how  Eugene 
Turpin,vi\\o  for  fear  of  being  disinherited  grovels  like  a 
wm'pptd  worm  before  his  old  brute  of  a  father,  can  suddenly 
blossom  into  the  strong  and  sane  man  of  the  countryside 
once  the  menace  is  removed ;  but  then  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  fathomed  what  is  called  Irish  mentality.  Strange 
things  pass  for  cowardice  in  Ireland,  and  stranger  things 
for  courage,  and  it  may  well  be  that  Eugene's  willingness  to 
undergo  any  toil  and  humiliation  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  the  land  he  loved  should  have  been  appreciated  by  Kate 
Carmody  at  the  outset.  But  Kate  runs  to  vigour  rather 
than  to  subtlety,  and,  thinking  Eugene  a  poor  creature, 
departs  into  service  in  Dublin,  where  her  adventures  provide 
Miss  CUMMINS  with  the  material  for  quite  the  most 
entertaining  chapters  of  her  story.  Needless  to  say,  Kate 


sees  her  mistake  and  returns  to  Eugene  and  her  boloved 
County  Cork  when  it  is  time  to  bring  the  story  to  a  just 
conclusion.  It  is  not  for  its  treatment  of  the  Irish  Question 
— though  Miss  CUMMINS  neither  evades  nor  over-colours  the 
tragic  aspect  of  an  Ireland  divided  against  herself — that  I 
was  attracted  by  The  Land  They  Loved,  but  for  its  deft 
handling  of  peasant  character,  its  unforced  humour  and  its 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  racy  speech  of  the  Irish  country- 
folk and  the  curious  mixture  of  ingenuousness  and  agility 
that  distinguishes  their  mental  processes. 

During  the  Autumn  of  1915  Lieutenant  GEOFFBY  MALINS 
was  appointed  official  kinomatographor  to  the  War  Oi'lice, 
and  in  How  I  Filmed  the  War  (JENKINS)  he  relates  his 
thrilling  and  dangerous  experiences.  To  do  him  justice  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  great  excess  of 

modesty,  and  I  think  that  he 
would  have  persuaded  me  more 
easily  of  the  importance  of  his 
work  if  he  had  not  so  vigorously 
emphasized  it.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  he  did  per- 
suade ine,  and  I  can  also  testify 
that  his  tale  of  perils  encount- 
ered makes  a  remarkable  story, 
in  spite  of  the  style  in  which  it 
is  told.  Nothing  stopped  him, 
and  even  the  PHINCE  OF  \V  \i,i;s, 
who  seems  to  have  been  amaz- 
ingly clever  in  dodging  the  olli- 
cial  camera,  was  unable  to  elude 
his  pursuit.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  wide  public  in- 
terest that  his  films  attracted; 
and  those  who  missed  thorn  on 
the  move  may  in  part  bo  coinpeu 
sated  by  some  most  excellent  illu- 
strations, of  the  stationary  kind, 
that  accompany  his  narrative. 

No  reasonable  being  can  com- 
plain of  a  word-shortage  in  The 
Yowiy  Physician  (COLLINS).  In- 
deed, I  could  have  done  with 
considerably  less  of  the  meticul- 
ous detail  with  which  the  tale 
of  Edwin  Inylcby's  mental  and 
moral  development,  from  his 
public-school  days  to  the  time  when  he  qualified  as  a 
doctor,  is  here  set  out.  But  if  he  is  a  little  too  con- 
scientious Major  BHETT  YorNG  is  a  sound  descriptive 
writer,  and  he  places  North  Bromwich,  the  Midland  town 
in  which  Edwin  lived,  before  our  eyes  so  that  we  can 
see  it  and  feel  it  and  shudder  at  it.  Imaginative  minds 
have  a  tendency  to  wilt  in  such  an  environment,  and 
Edwin,  with  his  youthful  longings  and  indefinite  aspirations, 
had  to  fight  hard  before  he  could  shake  himself  free  of  its 
depressing  atmosphere.  It  was  bound  to  be  a  long  struggle ; 
but  one  may  still  complain  that  in  his  chronicle  of  it  Major 
BUETT  YOUNG  has  paid  nearly  as  much  attention  to  the 
small  skirmishes  as  to  the  really  important  engagements. 
This  means  that  you  must  be  at  some  pains,  which  the 
author  might  have  saved  you,  to  make  your  own  selection 
of  the  things  worth  remembering.  But  yourpatience,  if  you 
have  enough  of  it,  will  be  justified.  • 

Our  Daring  Authors. 

"  The  Hon.  Mrs.  has  gone  to  Greece,  where  she  is  gaining 

local  courage  for  another  novel." — Wetldy  Paper. 
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IT  appears  that  the  Motor  Show  at 
Olympia  is  such  a  success  that  there  is 
some  talk  of  holding  a  Pedestrians' 
Show  while  a  few  specimens  still  re- 
main. #  :;: 

We  understand  that  the  Mr.  GEORGE 
so  often  referred  to  in  the  NorthclilTe 
Press  is  the  well-known  statesman  of 
that  name. 


The  light-fingered  gentry,  it 
appears,  are  resuming  their  pre- 
war occupation.  Only  last  week 
a  Society  lady  had  a  new  even- 
ing frock  stolen  from  herreticule. 
*  * 

It  is  denied  that  since  his  little 
controversy  with  Mr.  ASQ.UITH 
'the  other  day,  Mr.  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL  has  threatened  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  his  late  chief. 
* ' 

The  time  may  yet  come,  says 
a  gossip,  when  Mr.  CHURCHILL 
will  be  elected  an  E.A.  A  few 
more  warnings  like  this  :md  it 
would  servo  us  right  if  our  Wai- 
Minister  gave  up  painting. 

"  Wo  owe  nine-tenths  of  the 
National  Debt  to  each  other," 
said  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  at  the 
Guildhall.  It  is  a  touching  mark 
of  confidence  that  so  many  tax- 
payers insist  that  they  owe 
theirs  to  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

:;:     * 

An  ex -officer  with  several 
years'  experience  of  "brewing 
ginger  -  beer  scientifically"  is 
seeking  employment.  Scientific 
ginger-beer,  we  understand,  dif- 
fers from  the  common  kind  in 
that  it  does  not  require  the  ad- 
dition of  gin  to  make  it  accept- 
able. 


"  Youth  will  build  a  new  world  "  was 
the  inscription  on  a  banner  carried  in 
the  LOUD  MAYOR'S  Show.  This  will 
encourage  those  who  feared  that  youth 
might  try  to  rub  along  with  one  of  Mr. 
LLOYD  GEORGE'S  old  ones. 

Oranges  are  a  prophylactic  against 
influenza,  says  a  medical  writer.  Upon 
seeing  the  germ  in  the  road  you  throw 
it  an  orange,  thus  taking  its  mind  off 
business,  while  you  slip  up  another 
street. 


No  application  having  been  received 
from  Germany  to  fight  the  War  over 
again,  we  presume  the  matter  will  h;i  vo 
to  rest  at  that. 

Speak i tig  at  a  meeting  in  London, 
Dean  INGE  said  some  people  regarded 
him  as  a  pessimist.  How  those  notions 
get  about  we  cannot  understand. 

* 

\Ve  gather  from  recent  reports  that 
LKNIN  would  bo  obliged  if  somebody 
would  help  him  to  let  go  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

'•''" 


Russia,  declares   Mr.  LLOYD 
GEORGE,  is  a  land  of  surprises. 
When  we  come  to  think  of  it  the  natives 
do  rather  take  each  other's  breath  away. 

:!:,  * 

The  Government  housing  scheme 
does  not  appear  to  be  working  well, 
declares  Lord  ROBERT  CECIL.  The  re- 
port that,  instead  of  working,  it  was 
found  playing  "spoil  five  million"  at 
the  corner  of  Tothill  Street  with  the 
Disposal  Board,  would  seem  to  be  con- 
firmed. ...  ... 

"':;;  " 

A  railway  collision  has  been  caused 
in  Paris  as  the  result  of  a  train  leav- 
ing the  station  two  minutes  too  early. 
Thank  Heaven  this  could  not  happen 
on  our  English  lines. 


Client.   "I'M    GOING    TO    PLAY   'DiCK'    rs    MY    PANTO 
OF  WIIITHHOTOH  AND  ins  CAT.    I'VE   GOT  A  GAG  AND  I 

WANT  TO  COPYBIGHT  IT  FOB  MY  OWN   EXCLUSIVE  USE.     CAN 
I  DO  80?" 

Solicitor.  "WHAT  is  THE  GAO,  Miss  GLADVILLE?" 
Client.  "WILL  YOU  PROMISE  NOT  TO  TELL  A  SOUL?" 
Solicitor,  "I  PKOMISE." 
Client.  "WELL,  IT'S  'HELLO,  PUSSYFOOT!'" 


Asked  why  he  had  his  little 
boy  with  him,  a  man  who  was 
drawing  his  unemployment  do- 
nation remarked  that  he  was 
teaching  him  the  business. 

A  demobilised  sergeant,  now 
a  taxi-driver,  was  so  annoyed 
the  other  day,  because  an  old 
gentleman  dodged  out  of  his 
way,  that  he  shouted,  "  Wait  for 
it !  Wait  for  it,  confound  you  1 " 

The  repeated  appeals  of  the 
Government  to  speed  up  pro- 
duction is  causing  alarm  in  some 
circles,  where  it  is  felt  that  if 
this  is  persisted  in  there  will  not 
be  enough  unemployment  to  go 
round.  *  ... 

The  Victoria  Legislative  Coun- 
cil has  passed  a  Bill  making  in- 
sanity a  ground  of  divorce.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  insanity 
is  not  to  be  presumed  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. „,  .:. 

"  Will  there  be  a  corner  in 
mistletoe  this  year?  "  asks  a  con- 
temporary. A  few  of  our  youth- 
ful optimists  express  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  many  of  them. 


We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Major- 
General  SEELY  showed  scant  courtesy 
to  the  Press.  He  actually  resigned  be- 
fore any  announcement  had  been  made 

by  the  London  morning  papers. 

x  '•'.' 

Speaking  at  Higham  Ferrers,  the 
MAYOR  pointed  out  that  there  had  not 
been  one  case  of  drunkenness  in  that 
part  for  five  years.  Latest  reports 
show,  however,  that  the  Government 
are  doing  their  best  to  produce  stronger 

beer.  ...  ... 

* 

"  If  the  Germans  had  only  known,  at 
one  time,"  says  a  writer;  _"  they  could 
have  captured  at  least  thirty  tanks." 


Five-shilling  notes,  it  is  stated, 
are  being  prepared  as  a  matter  of 
precaution.  It  is  believed  that,  with  a 
view  to  popularise  them,  the  Profiteer- 
ing Tribunals  have  decided  to  adopt  a 
Hat-rate  fine  of  five  shillings  for  six 
convictions. 


Commercial  Humour. 
"  People  arcconvinced  that  Dodge  Brothers' 
solo  purpose  is  to  make  the  car  worthy  of  their 
name." — Advt.  in  "  Times." 

"Pussyfoot"  in  Egypt. 

From  the  programme  of   a  cinema 
theatre  in  Cairo : — 

"  Overture,     '  Pumps    &    Circumstances." 
Famous  composition  by  Elgar." 
May  we  suggest,  as  another  suitable 
item,  "  Band  of  Hope  &  Glory  "  ? 
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THE   DECLINE   OF   THE    MIDDLE   CLASSES. 

["WATCHMAN,"  in  The  Times,  diagnosing  the  causes  of  the 
threatened  extinction  of  the  Middle  Classes,  contrasts  their  simple 
frugality  in  the  Victorian  era  with  the  "motor-car  and  champagne 
standard "  which  they  have  subsequently  adopted,  and  further 
ascribes  their  decadence  to  neglect  of  municipal  duties.] 

BITTER  thought  that  every  day  which  passes, 

Making  their  emoluments  more  lean, 
Tends  to  extirpate  the  Middle  Classes, 

Nullify  that  useful  go-between, 

Which,  like  Virtue  (ARISTOTLE),  constitutes  the  happy 
mean. 

What!     Shall  we  in  torpid  silence  suffer 
These  to  vanish  in  the  vast  unknown, 

Once  our  White  Hope,  once  the  stolid  buffer 
Twixt  the  nether  and  the  upper  zone, 

When  the  late  VICTORIA   (bless  her ! )  occupied  the 
British  throne  ? 

Shall  we  lose  this  backbone  of  the  nation, 
Type  of  all  we  have  of  sound  and  sane, 

Which,  to  make  a  modest  calculation, 
Furnished,  ere  it  went  upon  the  wane, 

Half  of  England's  thews  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
England's  brain? 

Theirs  the  blame,  I  hear ;  they  grew  too  bloated ; 

They  assumed  aristocratic  airs, 
Dined  above  themselves,  and  jazzed  and  inoted, 

Dealt  in  highly  speculative  shares ; 
Worst   of   all,   they   took   no   interest   in   municipal 
affairs. 

What  is  left  them  in  the  coming  elearage? 

Whither  will  they  fade  away  in  night? 
They  will  either  have  to  swell  the  Peerage 

Or  on  Labour's  lower  plane  alight, 
Passing,    as    they    fall,    the    toilers   in   their   steady 
upward  flight. 

Ah !  it  must  not  be.     We  cannot  lose  'em ; 

We  should  never  look  upon  their  like. 
Let  them  join  the  Union ;  let  them  do  sorre 

Pretty  spadework  in  the  ultimate  dyke; 
Mr.    KENNEDY  JONES   will   kindly   teach    them   how 
and  when  to  strike.  O.  S. 


MORE    REVELATIONS. 

OF  the  many  new  War  books  published  to-day  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  there  is  one  which,  on  account  of  the 
inside  knowledge  and  the  vigorous  style  of  the  author,  will 
appeal  alike  to  those  who  study  war  and  to  those  who  pay 
for  it. 

Commentaries,  1914-1918,  is  the  work  of  that  war- 
hardened  veteran,  General  Le  Bukkin,  and,  although  his 
book  pretends  to  be  little  more  than  a  digest  of  letters  and 
memoranda  addressed  by  him  to  the  War  Office,  yet  its 
five  hundred  closely  printed  pages  glow  with  sensation  as 
the  General  wields  his  pen  in  deadly  cut  and  thrust  against 
the  "  utter  incompetence  and  imbecile  frivolity  of  those  who 
brought  the  Empire  to  the  brink  of  disaster." 

In  a  preface  General  Le  Bukkin  relates  how,  in  August, 
1914,  he  was  rusticating  at  his  country  seat,  and  thus  it 
was  not  until  he  came  to  London  on  the  occasion  of  an 
Old  Comrades'  Dinner  on  Inkerman  Day  that  he  was  aware 
that  hostilities  had  broken  out.  The  War  Office  had  failed 
to  notify  him.  With  characteristic  energy  he  went  straight 
to  his  Club  and  wrote  a  letter  not  only  to  The  Times,  but 
to  the  authorities  at  Whitehall.  From  this  moment  General 


Le  Bukkin  never  looked  back.  Until  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  he  acted  continuously  as  an  unofficial  adviser  to 
the  War  Office. 

The  opening  chapters  of  his  Commentaries  are  devoted 
to  criticisms  of  the  equipment  of  our  troops  in  1914.  Most 
of  this  is  in  a  highly  technical  vein,  but  even  the  average 
man  will  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  author's  con- 
demnation of  our  service  rifle,  which  "not  only  fired  a  smaller 
ball,  but  was  also  several  inches  shorter,  than  the  Brown 
Bess." 

General  Le  Bukkin  contends  that  the  War  Office  never 
had  a  fixed  policy.  When  in  difficulties  they  disregarded 
expert  advice  and  embraced  any  idea  so  long  as  it  was 
newfangled.  He  instances  how  in  1915,  when  the  mili- 
tary situation  was  far  from  satisfactory,  "  the  War  Office 
chose  this  moment  to  swap  horses  in  mid-stream.  They 
hurriedly  decided  to  change  the  colour  of  the  riband  of  the 
Long  Service  Medal  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  same 
colour  as  that  of  the  V.C." 

Eeceiving  little  encouragement  and  less  thanks,  General 
Le  Bukkin  still  lavished  upon  the  War  Office  all  manner  of 
mature  advice,  from  details  of  precautions  to  be  taken  when 
firing  red-hot  shell  to  a  nicely  reasoned  treatise  on  the 
advantages  of  carrying  the  feed-bag  on  the  off-side.  In 
his  lengthy  chapters  on  the  tank  the  General  displays  his 
indomitable  courage.  In  a  country  where  there  is  scarcely 
a  family  which  does  not  number  a  tank-inventor  among  its 
members  he  has  the  hardihood  to  state,  coldly  and  em- 
phatically, that  the  tank  was  a  costly  failure.  Pie  claims 
that  trained  elephants,  of  which  we  had  an  inexhaustible 
supply  in  India,  capable  of  living  on  the  country  in  France, 
would  have  served  our  purpose  better.  In  the  chapter 
"Elephant  Mastership  and  Stable  Vices"  he  elaborates 
his  assertion  and  concludes  with  a  breathless  description 
of  the  moral  effect  of  elephants  in  action  during  the  Second 
Sikh  War.  "  As  the  rising  sun  gilded  the  minarets  of  the 

doomed  city, 's  elephants,  extended  to  two  elephants' 

length,  the  outer  flanks  dressing  on  the  centre  guide,  the 
centre  guide  covering  the  troop  leader  at  a  distance  of  two 
elephants'  lengths,  trunk  to  croup,  and  the  led  elephant 
with  the  mess  stores  in  the  serre-file  rank,  went  forward 
with  irresistible  momentum,  to  the  sound  of  the  charge  and 
the  beating  of  drums." 

During  the  critical  days  of  1918  the  task  of  General  Le 
Bukkin  would  have  daunted  a  lesser  man.  He  was  now  in 
daily  touch  with  the  War  Office  by  post,  and  although, 
as  our  star  grew  brighter,  it  became  very  doubtful  if  we 
should  lose  the  War  after  all,  yet  he  never  slackened  his 
efforts.  Indeed  it  is  in  July  of  that  year  that  we  see  him 
at  his  best :  "  The  politicians,  who  had  ever  ignored  or 
ridiculed  the  experts,  now,  like  mischievous  boys,  com- 
menced to  undermine  the  moral  of  the  army  .  .  .  Flushed 
by  the  capture  of  thousands  of  prisoners  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  material,  they  thought  fit  to  tamper  with  the 
sacred  traditions  of  the  British  Army.  They  abolished  the 
left-hand  salute." 

This  book  draws  a  picture  of  a  very  depressing  state  of 
affairs,  but  we  must  of  course  defer  judgment  until  the  War 
Office  issues  a  reply. 

This,  if  it  happens,  will  be  a  novel  experience  for  the 
General.  ==^=-=—^——==—-——== 

"GKAMOPHONE,  h'less  cabinet,  bgn.,  l'2gns." — Daily  Paper. 
Most  suitable  for  one  of  the  new  rich. 


A  patriot  fiddler-composer  of  Luton 

Wrote  a  funeral  march  which  he  played  with  the 

mute  on, 

To  record,  as  he  said,  that  a  Jewish-Swiss-Teuton 
Had  partially  scrapped  the  Principia  of  NEWTON. 
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WAITING  FOR  THE   U.S.A. 


THE  TURK  (sick  with  deferred  hope).  "  WHERE  IS  THE  MAYFLOWER  II.  ?     THE  HUSTLERS  TARRY." 

[Tho  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Turkey  ia  being  delayed  by  the  United  States,  which  have  not  yet  signified  whether  they 
will  accept  the  mandate  of  the  Conference  in  respect  to  the  administration  oi  Armenia.] 
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Cluitty  Old  Gentleman.  "THAT'S  A  MIETTY  GOOD  DOG  FOB  KEEPINO  AWAY  THIEVES  PKO.M  YOUE  BABBOW,  I  SHOULD  THINK." 
Coster.  "On,  'E'S  A  GOOD  'UN  AT  TIMES  ALL  BIGHT,  BUT  'E  DON'T  ALWAYS  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  TIME." 


A  FRESH-AIR  FIEND. 

IT  has  been  noted  on  many  occasions, 
I  believe,  that  the  virtues  of  a  first  wife 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  second.  In  other  words,  that  it 
is  only  human  nature  to  make  the  best 
of  things  as  they  were. 

As  far  as  matrimony  is  concerned  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  can  claim  no  first- 
hand experience,  but  I  am  certain  this 
principle  applies  to  our  memories  of  the 
great  War. 

Looking  back,  no  one  can  fail  to 
observe  that  there  were  many  things 
peculiar  to  those  times  which  were 
infinitely  preferable  to  our  present  state 
of — peace,  shall  we  call  it  ?  since  there 
are  now  only  twenty-three  wars  out- 
standing. Reluctantly  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  War,  as  a  war, 
had  many  good  points.  Indeed,  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  bar  the  noise 
and  the  practical  certainty  of  death, 
there  was  very  little  wrong  with  it. 
Flat  on  one's  tummy,  for  instance,  one 
had  no  time  for  gloomy  retrospection 
over  a  mis-spent  youth,  nor  did  the 
vista  of  a  speculative  future  appal  one. 
One  lived  furiously  in  the  present,  and 
the  less  likelihood  there  seemed  to  be  of 


remaining  alive  the  more  intense  was 
the  desire  to  avoid  extinction.  Then 
there  was  whisky  in  the  Mess;  there 
was  always  the  chance  of  going'out  to 
rest  some  day ;  there  was  the  delight  of 
seeing  the  A.M.L.O.  again  ;  but  far,  far 
above  all  these  considerations  was  the 
joy,  the  unutterable  joy  to  be  found  in 
the  freedom  to  indulge,  unquestioned 
and  uncensured  by  the  demon  Hygiene, 
in  a  genuine  whole-hearted  "  fug."  Oh, 
all  ye  demobilised,  have  I  not  touched  a 
chord  there  ?  What  would  you  not  give 
for  a  batman,  a  brazier,  a  thirty-foot 
dug-out  and  a  seething,  simmering 
satisfying  tobacco-laden  "fug"- — just 
for  once? 

Possibly  you  may  recall  having  lately 
passed  a  man  in  the  streets  nodding  and 
smiling  to  himself  as  if  obsessed  by  the 
thought  of  some  special  good  fortune, 
and  possibly  also  you  have  put  him 
down  as  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who 
bought  "Shells"  at  three-and-a-half. 
But  you  were  wrong.  It  was  I,  fatuous 
with  the  anticipation  of  winter  coming 
on  and  the  " fug"  I  would  get  up  just 
once,  for  old  times'  sake.  Though  they 
never  knew  it  at  home,  preparations  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  I  had 
hoarded  coal,  building  up  sly  nests  of  it 


in  odd  places.  I  had  saved  chunks  of 
wood  on  the  plea  of  taking  up  fret-work 
on  dulldays.  OnechillyNovomberday,! 
promised  myself,  I  would  invite  a  crony 
who  would  appreciate  my  humour  and 
together  we  would  revel  once  again  in 
an  overheated  atmosphere,  fill  the  place 
with  the  indescribable  scents  of  tlie 
oldest  pipes  and  the  fume  of  "  Ruby 
Queens  "  (of  which  I  still  have  a  store), 
and  then  hold  forth  about  the  dear  old 
War. 

I  could  not  hope,  of  course,  to  get  my 
old  batman,  the  taciturn  Mr.  Brown, 
to  come  and  cook  me  slabs  of  ration 
beef  (carefully  scraped)  and  serve  me  up 
the  good  old  tinned  apricots  and  demi- 
custard  (to  be  eaten  with  the  aid  of  the 
company  fork  and  a  piece  of  blanket- 
encrusted  bread).  Those  days  are  gone 
irrevocably  ;  but  the  atmosphere — that 
at  least  could  be  re-created.  Then  we 
would  drink  whisky  out  of  my  alu- 
minium mug  and  praise  God  and  the 
great  War. 

But  the  "fug"  has  failed.  Just  as  my 
preparations  were  nearing  completion 
and  the  necessary  invitation  had  been  is- 
sued an  unlooked-for  calamity  occurred. 
A  fresh-air  fiend  came  to  stay  with  us. 
She  came  disguised  as  a  female.  To  a 
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mere  man  one  could  explain  one's  little 
weakness  and  ho  would  understand  ;  at 
most  ho  would  but  sinilo  a  pitying  smile 
of  tolerance ;  but  a  woman — no.  She 
would  only  regard  you  as  the  kind  of 
person  to  whom  a  hot  hath  is  a  luxury. 

I  have  succumbed.  Just  as  many 
people  would  rather  die  of  pneumonia 
than  admit  that  they  mind  the  hitter 
blast  from  the  open  window  of  a  railway 
carriage,  so  do  I  respond  to  the  eternal 
remark,  "Don't  you  find  it  stuffy  in 
this  room  ?  "  I  said  I  had  succumbed. 
Nay,  pressing  my  breast  against  the 
thorn,  1  encourage  her  to  further  ox- 
cesses  rather  than  face  the  implication, 
thostigmaof  being  an  habitual  frowster. 
Oh,  my  home,  my  home,  my  little  grey 
home,  it  is  not  the  thing  I  was  wont  to 
picture  when  wo  sang  "  It  'a  a  long, 
long  trail  awindiug  "  in  the  Mess  on 
guest-nights.  Breakfast  is  no  longer  a 
meal,  it  is  a  scramble  lest  tho  food 
should  be  blown  off  one's  fork.  Chill 
blasts  sweep  through  the  room  whilst 
tho  fi-esh-air  fiend  sits  and  smiles  and 
says,  "Oh,  isn't  there  a  delightful 
breeze?  "  We'  might  as  well  sell  our 
windows  for  all  the  use  they  are.  Great 
waves  rush  up  the  sides  of  tny  porridge 
bowl ;  tho  jam  wrinkles  like  a  sand- 
dune,  and  one  has  only  to  put  knife  to 
the  egg  for  the  top  to  be  swept  off  by 
tho  force  of  the  gusts. 

Blast  or  hurricane  disturbs  not  the 
fresh-air  fiend  ;  herstnile  grows  broader 
and  more  fatuous  as  the  breeze  freshens 
and  the  poached  eggs  flitter  off  the 
plates.  On  the  very  day  which  I  had 
set  apart  for  the  indulgence  in  my 
harmless  little  vice  I  came  home  and 
found  her  trying  to  relight  the  fire. 

"  I  can't  think  what  is  the  matter 
with  it,"  she  said  idiotically;  "it  went 
out  all  of  a  sudden." 

Of  course  I  knew  that  it  had  been 
blown  out,  but  I  hadn't  the  courage  to 
tell  her ;  I  just  mumbled,  "  How  extra- 
ordinary !  Are  you  sure  you  lit  it?  " 
and  went  to  rescue  my  typewriter  from 
the  wall,  whore  it  had  been  fluttering 
helplessly. 

By  this  time,  of  course,  all  idea  of 
carrying  out  my  intention  had  been 
abandoned.  Upstairs  I  found  a  woman, 
blue  as  any  woad-stained  warrior  of 
ancient  Britain,  and  she  turned  out 
to  be  my  wife  enjoying  the  fresh  air. 
The  nurse  and  I  battled  our  way  down 
tho  passage  just  in  time  to  rescue  the 
child  from  being  squeezed  to  deatli  by 
tho  forcible  closing  up  of  the  Treasure 
Cot.  In  the  bedroom  the  gas  fire  was 
burning",  but  it  gave  out  no  heat,  and  I 
could  seo  that  the  tiling  was  frozen 
stiff.  Really,  if  the  fresh-air  fiend  had 
not  blown  herself  up  with  the  geyser 
I  don't  know  if  I  should  have  survived 
another  week  of  her.  Tho  explosion 
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JOY. 


DlSQUbT. 
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SOME  CHARACTERISTIC  EXPRESSIONS. 


was  terrific.  Indeed  it  was  a  dreadful 
accident,  geysers  being  so  hard  to  re- 
place, but  it  was  worth  it. 

Tho  fresh-air  fiend  has  gone,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  her  influence  remains 
and  my  craving  is  still  unsatisfied.  I 
am  therefore  advertising  as  follows : — 
"  Demobilised  Officer  requires  week- 
end in  deep  dug-out  with  good  brazier. 
Bring  own  fuel  if  required.  Companion- 
ship with  experienced  ex-Platoon-Com- 
mander not  objected  to,  etc.,  etc." 

I  am  not  a  frowstor — please  believe 
that — and  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  principles  of  Hygiene ;  but  for 
old  memory's  sake  I  do  love  an  occa- 
sional "  fug."  L. 

"FORTHCOMING  MARRIAGE. 
Lieutenant  A.   I'opkess  and  Miss    G.    L. 
Popkiss." — African  World. 

Two  Pops  with  but  a  single  kiss. 


"  Pretty  compliments  which  have  been  paid, 
to-day,  to  Plymouth's  first  woman  Parlia- 
mentary candidate  include : — 

Sir  Henry  Jones  (Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy) :  '  She  is  a  most  unselfish  woman,  and 
cleverer  than  three  men  in  tho  House  of 
Commons." — Daily  Chronicl4. 

Which  three  ? 


"DAY  SHIRTS. 

8/10J  eaofa. 

3  for  36/-     '    Postage  Cd. 

The  Greatest  Bargain  over  offsrod." 

Advt.  in  Evening  Paper. 

Nevertheless  we  shall  buy  ours  one  at 
a  time.  

"CoMPOBTABLE  HOME  for  respectable  mar- 
ried couple. — Address,  Box  69. 

"  RESPECTAIILK  COUPLE  SKKK  comfortable 
Homo. — State  particulars  to  Box  98." 

Provincial  Paper. 

We  understand  that  for  a  trifling  com- 
mission the  advertisement  manager  is 
prepared  to  introduce  Box  G9  to  Box  98. 
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THE   WOOL-GATHERER. 

Appleyard  has  returned  from  Arch- 
angel a  changed  man.  He  went  as 
a  careless  adventurer,  popular,  light- 
heavted  and  happy-go-lucky;  he  now 
pores  over  commercial  papers  and  is 
afraid  of  postmen.  It  is  not  that  he 
has  in  any  way  compromised  himself 
with  the  Government  or  anybody  else 
in  North  Eussia.  It  is  his  popularity 
that  has  been  his  undoing. 

During  the  recent  War  in  France  the 
manhood  of  England  were 
knitted  at  impartially.  The 
trenches  were  full  of  worsted 
things.  No  one  but  platoon 
commanders  arid  men  of 
their  kidney  appreciated  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Let  it  suffice  now  to  say 
that  the  War  ended  none  too 
soon. 

The  moment  the  Armis- 
tice was  signed  the  women 
of  England  studied  thenews- 
papers  to  discover  who  were 
likely  to  be  cold  next. 

Then  Appleyard  men- 
tioned to  his  people  that  he 
was  going  to  Archangel  in 
May.  Instantly  as  the  news 
Hashed  from  his  people  to 
his  people's  people,  and 
their  people  and  so  on, 
countless  knitting  -  needles 
flickered  into  activity  again, 
refreshed  by  their  brief  qui- 
escence. Appleyard  was  the 
excuse — poor  little  Apple- 
yard,  with  only  one  neck ! 
Aunts,  cousins,  friends,  ac- 
quaintances by  encounter 
and  by  hearsay,  Mitten 
Committees,  Sock  Societies, 
Cardigan  Clubs  baulked  by 
the  Armistice,  Jumper  Sis- 
terhoods in  training — all 
devoted  time  and  wool  to 
Appleyard.  The  majority 
made  him  mufflers.  Per- 
haps they  are  easy,  perhaps 
more  of  them  than  of  any  other  knitted 
article  can  be  produced  in  a  given  time. 

Appleyard  couldn't  or  wouldn't  de- 
cline to  accept  these  gifts,  nor  could 
he  include  them  all  in  his  kit ;  for  his 
departure  coincided  with  the  intensest 
period  of  the  shipping  shortage.  His 
devoted  mother  diverted  the  torrent  of 
wool  to  Mr.  Cox's  muffler  department 
(a  necessary  innovation  of  the  late  War) 
and  Mr.  Cox  arranged  to  despatch 
weekly  consignments  to  North  Eussia. 
Appleyard  had  glanced  at  a  map  of 
Europe,  and,  having  an  eye  for  country, 
it  seemed  to  hirn  that  there  was  more 
space  in  Eussia  than  in  England  lot 
unpacking. 


Archangel  was  warming  up  nicely 
when  Appleyard  landed.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  Front  and  his  first 
mail  found  him,  the  mosquitoes  were  in 
song  and  the  troops  in  snorts.  Apple- 
yard  had  his  mufflers  unpacked  and 
piled  in  a  dump.  He  then  summoned 
the  village  headman  and  ordered  him 
sternly  to  parade  every  living  soul  who 
had  a  neck.  The  wondering  peasants, 
moujik,  barishna  and  malinki  (which 
in  Appleyard's  Eussian  meant  man, 
woman  and  child)  were  filed  past  the 


Rude  Boy.  ' '  BOLSHEY  ! ' 


dump,  and  each  invested  with  a  muffler 
by  Appleyard's  Slavo-British  bat-boy. 
Acting  faithfully  on  his  orders,  this  lad 
informed  each  recipient  that  the  British 
troops  had  been  trained  from  infancy 
in  the  belief  that  among  Slavs  none  but 
the  most  incarnadined  of  the  Beds  ever 
appeared  publicly  with  nude  necks. 

From  that  day  those  villagers  were 
inseparable  from  their  mufflers.  By 
July  the  weather  was  tropical,  but 
whatever  they  might  discard  these 
miserable  people  kept  the  clinging, 
tickling,  stifling  products  of  the  infam- 
ous Appleyard's  popularity. 

At  other  and  more  sophisticated  vil- 
lages this  ramp  was  no  good.  The 


peasants  only  smiled  and  offered  Apple- 
yard  tea  when  he  tried  it.  But  mufflers 
persisted  in  arriving,  not  regularly  but, 
all  the  more  dreadfully,  in  intermittent 
accumulations.  Crates  of  them  ad- 
dressed to  Appleyard  congested  the 
transport  routes.  Barges  burdened 
with  them  littered  the  sandbanks.  His 
name  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  railway 
and  river  transport  officers.  He  was 
reported  on  as  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  campaign,  like  the  language,  the 
sand-bar  at  Gunner's  Bridge  and  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Only  the  withdrawal 
saved  him,  if  he  is  saved. 
Coming  down  the  Dvina  to 
embark  for  home,  he  was 
met  by  a  cheerful  ass,  who 
announced,  as  who  should 
utter  good  tidings, "  There 's 
a  whacking  big  mail  for  you, 
old  boy — several  parcels." 
A  new  strange  look  settled 
on  Appleyard's  face,  his 
hands  worked  spasmodi- 
cally, but  he  said  quite 
calmly,  "Oh,  where?" 

"  In  the  sheds  at  the  Sab- 
orniaQuay,"  was  the  heart- 
less reply. 

That  night  Appleyard  fell, 
not  physically,  but  morally. 
He  whose  every  action 
would  hitherto  challenge 
the  publicity  of  daylight 
crept  forth  under  cover  of 
darkness,  slunk  past  the 
sentries  and  wormed  him- 
self through  the  railings  into 
the  warehouses.  There,  by 
the  aid  of  an  electric  torch 
and  a  tin-opener,  he  re- 
moved from  every  bale  and 
crate  of  mufflers  the  label 
bearing  his  name  and  ad- 
dress. 

He  will  never  know  peace 
again.  In  the  warmth  and 
security  of  home,  amidst 
the  fatuous  conviviality  of 
his  clubmates,  Appleyard  is 
haunted.  What  will  happen,  he  won- 
ders, when  that  enormous  store  of 
worsted  goods  is  found  with  no  out- 
ward sigu  of  ownership?  Will  the 
packages,  opened  at  length  by  the 
Eussian  authorities,  disclose  some  trait- 
orous direction  which  will  set  them 
ponderously  moving  on  his  trail  again  ? 
Or,  lacking  this  clue,  will  the  flood  of 
raw  material  thus  suddenly  released 
dislocate  and  convulse  the  worsted 
markets  of  the  world? 


Commercial  Candour. 

'  CONTEACTOBS  TO  THE   WAB  OFFICE. 

Jobbing  a  Specialty." 

Jidnt.  in  Local  Paper. 
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THE    REPRISAL. 

"  .  .  .  T  PRESSED  the  trigger  and  shot 
it  through  the  head.  A  second  later 
and  I  should  have  heen  a  dead  man." 

Tho  speaker  was  Crockston,  newly 
returned  after  seven  years'  absence, 
mostly  in  the  wilder  parts  of  South 
America.  "  It "  was  a  panther  or  a 
puma,  or  may  he  a  squirrel  or  a  meercat, 
for  this  was  the  tenth  story  of  the  kind 
and  I  had  ceased  to  follow  them  very 
closely.  Then  he  added — • 

"  You  people  who  live  in  civilised 
countries,  within  call  of  a  policeman, 
don't  know  what  life  is." 

It  was  the  fourth  time  that  he  had 
made  that  same  remark,  and  it  mad- 
dened me.  For  a  moment  indeed  I 
found  myself  wishing  fiercely  that  he 
had  pressed  his  trigger  a  second  later. 
Then  an  idea  came  to  me  and  I  crossed 
the  room  and  opened  the  casement. 

My  flat  overlooks  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, and  on  the  cold  damp  air  of  the 
autumn  evening  was  borne  the  mourn- 
ful cry,  "  All  out !  All  out!" 

"  \Vhat, 's  that?  "  asked  Crockston. 

"  It 's  the  keepers  clearing  the  Gardens 
at  dusk,"  I  answered.  "  I  never  hear 
it  without  thinking  of  poor  Binney." 

"  Who  's  poor  Binney  ?  " 

I  closed  the  window  and  sat  down 
again  before  the  fire. 

"  I  forgot  you  wouldn't  know,"  I 
said.  "  You  remember  that  the  winter 
of  1917-18  was  extraordinarily  severe  ? 
But  no,  you  wouldn't  remember  that 
either,  of  course.  Well,  it  was.  The 
gales  at  the  beginning  of  January  were 
terrific.  Quantities  of  sea-birds  took 
refuge  inland,  and  they  swarmed  beside 
the  Serpentine  as  never  before.  A  poor 
enough  refuge,  for  it  soon  became  a 
sheet  of  ice.  Yet  the  gulls  remained, 
too  much  alarmed  by  the  gales  to  re- 
turn to  tjio  sea-shore.  At  first  some 
people  made  sporadic  attempts  to  feed 
them.  But  this  soon  ceased;  food  was 
too  scarce  and  the  birds  too  plentiful; 
and  every  day  the  gulls  became  wilder 
and  more  ravenous. 

"  There  was  a  man  named  Binney 
who  had  the  flat  over  this,  a  curious 
little  creature  of  eccentric  appearance 
and  miserly  habits.  Food  rationing 
did  him  badly,  because  for  years  be  had 
made  it  a  practice  never  to  go  to  the 
same  shop  twice,  thinking  in  some 
vague  way  that  this  tended  to  economy. 

"One  day  Binney  had  been  out  in 
search  of  food.  Not  very  successfully, 
for  he  was  returning  across  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  towards  closing  time  with 
nothing  more  appetising  than  a  rather 
high  herring  in  a  piece  of  newspaper. 
He  took  the  path  which  leads  by 
Peter  Pan's  statue.  Looking  back,  it 
seems  a  mad  thing  to  have  done,  for  it 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    TIMES. 

Benevolent  Aunt.  "WELL,  DEAB,  AND  WHAT  SORT  OF  SWEETIES  WOULD  YOU  LIKR?" 
Little  Girl  (eagerly).  "On,  PLEASE,  THE  sour  THAT  MUMMY  DOESN'T  LIKE,  OB  ELSE 
I  SHAN'T  HAVE  A  CHANCE." 


brought  him  and  his  herring  into  the 
midst  of  a  cloud  of  starving  sea- 
birds  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event. 

"Even  then  all  might  have  been  well 
with  him  had  he  abandoned  his  herring 
at  once  and  lied.  But  the  instinct  of 
parsimony  was  too  strong,  and  he  clung 
to  it  like  grim  death — an  ominous  sim- 
ile! Yes,  they  had  him  down  just  at 
the  top  of  the  rise.  A  dozen  of  those 
cruel  beaks  penetrated  his  jugular  vein, 
lie  cried  out  once,  and  once  only,  for 
help.  But  the  keepers  were  just  clos- 
ing the  Gardens,  and  it  was  mistaken 
for  "  All  out !  "  Next  morning  nothing 


was  found  but  a  skeleton,  a  bunch  of 
keys,  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  collar  with 
dicky  attached." 

Crockston  left  soon  after,  nor  did  he 
tell  me  any  more  stories  of  adventure. 
During  the  War  I  was  strongly  against 
reprisals,  but  I  doubt  now  if  I  was 
right.  It  is  certain  that  they  act  as  a 
powerful  deterrent. 


"Detective-Inspector  • -spoke.    He  had  a 

voice  which  carried  a  considerable  distance, 
but  he  had  cultivated  the  habit  of  speaking 
with  closed  lips,  and  yet  with  astounding 
clearness." — Weekly  Paper, 

Does  Scotland  Yard  know  of  this  trick  ? 
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BENCH-WARFARE. 

\  FRAGMENT  of  forensic  frightfulness, 
illustrating  some  effects  of  the  War  on 
the  relations  between  Bench  and  .bar, 
and  demonstrating  how  counsel,  the 
suspicious  rivals  of  other  days,  have 
in  the  approved  style  learnt  to  com- 
bine in  alliance  against  the  common 
judicial  foe. 

BAR   COUNCIL  INTELLIGENCE   SUM- 
MARY, 1.2.21. 

Map  reference  :  Strand,  I/  £1 3s.  6d. 
Situation. 

The  enemy  was  very  active  this  morn- 
ng  in  the  DIVISIONALCOURT  sector,  their 
Seavy  Authoritiescarryingout  a  search- 
ng  shoot  from  11.29  to  11.43.  During 
,he  day  also  several  bombshells  fell 
nto  our  front  bench  with  violent  re- 
ports. Threo  of  our  arguments  were 
jxploded  in  rapid  succession. 

About  15.21  a  barrage  of  cachinna- 
uory  joke-shells  was  put  down  from  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  position,  our 
;roops  complaining  that  their  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  and  their  sides  ached 
[or  some  hours  afterwards. 

Harassing  fire  of  High  Explosive 
interruptions  went  on  intermittently 
throughout  the  day. 

The  actual  damage  done  was  slight, 
but  the  moral  of  counsel  occupying  this 
sector  is  stated  to  have  been  severely 
shaken. 

The  enemy's  moral  has  correspond- 
ingly increased,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  any  mouth  that  opened  from  our 
benches  was  promptly  silenced  by  a 
concentration  of  ire. 

Casualties. 

Our  casualties  were  as  follows  : — 
One  leader  blown  out  of  court. 
One  leader  lost  his  clients. 
One  leader  evacuated  to  the  A.B.C 

to  be  treated. 
Two  juniors  severely  wounded  in 

the  feelings. 
Four  juniors  reported  as  having  los 

their  cases  and  eight  their  heads 
One    usher    rendered    speechless 

(N.Y.D.  gas). 

(It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  Associate 
who  was  lying  out  in  No  Man's  Lane 
throughout  the  day,  under  cover  o 
the  enemy's  parapet,  sustained  no 
thing  worse  than  slight  yell-shock.) 

Patrols. 

A  patrol,  consisting  of  one  junior  am 
four  clerks  with  a  Lewis  and  Lewi 
gun,  left  our  benches  at  16.20  yester 
day  and  carefully  reconnoitred  tin 
enemy  front  line. 

The  position  was  found  to  be  unoccu 


3ied.  A  plaid  rug  was  brought  away, 
sut  has  afforded  no  clue  for  the  pur- 
loses  of  identification. 

Artillery. 

Ouv  Artillery  carried  out  pre-arranged 
hoots  as  follows  : — 

One  Heavy  Law  Officer  shelled  the 
village  of  DIVISIONALCOURT  with 
F.E.°from  10.30  to  10.30J. 

Four  High  Loquacity  K.G.'s  were 
detailed  specially  to  direct  fire 
upon  the  enemy's  support  -  line, 
book-dumps,  etc. 

Sixteen  counsel  of  all  calibres  fired 
short  bursts  of  application  tire 
twice  during  the  day,  apparently 
in  order  to  obtain  more  practice. 

The  LUNCHEON  Counter  -  Battery 
group  was  unable  to  function 
throughout  the  afternoon. 

Enemy  Movement. 

An  enemy  was  seen  to  be  struck  by 
.  fragment  of  an  Idea  at  about  13.25  and 
ell  instantaneously.  He  was  plainly 
visible  at  13.27,  being  helped  by  two 
others  down  JUDGES'  C.T.,  proceeding 
n  the  direction  of  LUNCHEON. 

All  three  had  abandoned  their  equip- 
ment. 

An  F.O.O.,  observing  from  PUBLIC 
GALLERY  O.P.,  reports  that  a  head  was 
visible  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
enemy's  sector  from  about  14.15  to 
14.27,  vanishing  suddenly  at  the  latter 
:iour.  Shortly  afterwards  snores  were 
beard. 

A  mine  of  information  on  the  left  ol 
the  enemy's  position  exploded  at  11.37 
and  blazed  for  several  minutes.  The 
heat  was  terrific. 

A  shorthand-  .vriter  is  reported  miss- 
ing (believed  grilled). 

News  from  other  Fronts. 
It  is  officially  announced  that  SILK 
was  yesterday  taken  by  an  advancec 
detachment  of  the  Chancery  Division 
The  booty  is  likely  to  be  very  great 
Over  five  hundred  conveyances  of  al 
kinds  have  already  been  counted.  The 
SOLICITOR -GENERAL  has  telegraphec 
congratulations  to  the  successful  troops 
remarking  that  there  is  no  Division  thr 
members  of  which  understand  mor 
clearly  that  Deeds  are  more  profitabl 
than  Words. 

In  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Field.     1.2.21. 


The  Problem  of  Mesopotamia. 

"  The  Kurds  alone  are  an  almost  insolubl 
problem." — Times. 

But  have  they  ever  been  treated  in  th 
proper  whey  ? 

"FREEDOM  OP  BATH  FOE  PRIME 

MINISTF.R."—  Times. 
Won't  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR  be  jealous 


THE    NILGIRIS. 

Respectfully  dedicated  to  Mr.  Punch's 

Simla  Bard.) 
?HE  winds  that  blow  from  Simla 

No  summons  southward  bring, 

or  envy  we  the  melody 

Your  Simla  minstrels  sing ; 

ach  to  his  own  as  fancy  please — 

But  we  would  not  exchange 
Our  own  Blue  Hills,  our  Nilgiris, 

For  all  your  Simla  range. 

Back  in  the  early  ages, 

When  life  was  new  and  gay, 
A  laughing  god  with  magic  rod 

Sported  an  idle  day  ; 
le  took  the  heartening  Channel  breeze, 

The  Scillies'  vault  of  blue, 
And  on  our  hills,  our  Nilgiris, 

He  stablished  the  two. 

Smiling,  he  cast  about  him 

And  bent  to  his  decree 

that  beguile  the  wandering  Nile 

And  suns  of  Sicily ; 
And  then,  that  homesick  hearts  in  pain 

Might  comfort  find  and  cheer, 
He  bade  the  North  Sea  mist  and  rain 

Keep  certain  season  here. 

He  chose  the  crags  of  Snowdon, 

The  rolling  Lothian  laws, 
And  planted  these  with  English  trees, 

With  Scottish  whins  arid  haws ; 
He  tricked  them  out  with  beck   and 
burn 

That  happy  holiday, 
Then  kissed  each  new-made  toy  in  turn 

And,  winging,  went  his  way. 

Ah  !  hills  of  happy  hunting, 

In  frolic  wrought  and  love, 
How  oft  since  then  have  suffering  men 

Sought  comfort  from  above ; 
In  sadness,  solitude  and  ill 

These  healing  ways  are  trod, 
Where  in  the  spirit  lingers  still 

That  gay  and  kindly  god. 

Across  the  dreaming  hilltops 

The  dallying  seasons  creep, 
And  day  with  day  they  herd  away 

As  shepherds  herd  their  sheep ; 
A  lotus-land  of  afternoon, 

Of  solace  and  release, 
Where  day  to  day  and  moon  to  moon 

And  year  to  year  is  peace. 

The  whin  and  fir  of  Ooty, 

The  rose  of  Kodanad, 
The  Druid  branch  of  Avalanche 

Are  Heaven's  own  accolade; 
He  that  hath  eyes  and  with  them  sees 

Who  knoweth  his  desire, 
His  own  Blue  Hills,  the  Nilgiris, 

Shall  hold  his  heart  entire. 

The  Housing  Problem. 

"  SIDE-CAR,  coach-built;  roomy  ;  new  Palmo 
tyre;  back  entrance.  Ground  rent  i; I  4s.  In 
good  Southampton." — Local  rapci-. 
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" 


the 

\     "  TTv  's  /    nOOD  'nN  1      IE  'S  A  CHIP  O'  THE  OLD   BLOCK  !      I  'LL   BUI  AN   OPTION  ON   A   Blx-UILlNlJJili  xwu-ai.Ai^v  iu-^»i  SO  THAT 
BE  HEADY  FOR  HIM  WHEN  HE'S  TWENTY-ONE,  EVEN  IF   I'VE   TO   SELL  HALF  MY  ESTATES  IN  BRAZIL  AND  ALL  MY  OIL  81 


THE  IREELEVANT  AD. 

(With  acknowledgments  to  a  well-knoivn 

firm  of  Tailors.) 

OPTIMISM  AND  BANANAS. 
THE  diversions  of  democratic  dis- 
turbances have  dimmed  our  perspective. 
Though  Armageddon  is  relegated  to  the 
past,  pessimism  is  prevalent.  Our  men- 
tality has  become  unhinged. 

Let  us  turn  our  minds  to  better  and 
brighter  things.  Let  us  discuss  the  new 
dances,  the  campaigns  of  Pussyfoot, 
the  costumes  of  COCHUAN'S  choruses. 
We  must  not  abandon  hope. 

Piccadilly  is  permanently  priceless; 
Bond  Street  is  full  of  beans,  and  the 
Strand  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  bananas. 
We  still  have  our  leaders,  both  par- 
liamentary and  journalistic ; '  the  per- 
spicacity of  parliamentarians  and  the 
power  of  the  Press  have  not  yet  failed 
us,  despite  the  demands  of  Labour. 

Labour  must  not  forget  its  place. 
Unless  we  wish  to  breed  Bolshevism 
wo  must  all  recognise  and  respect  our 
loaders.  That  will  teach  others  to  obey 
us.  Those  who  respect  command  com- 
mand respect. 

By   the  way,   have    you    heard   oi 


Malted  Meringues,"  the  new  breakfast 
appetiser  ?    Try  it  in  your  bath. 

HOUSES  AND  HUSSIES. 

Mrs.  Grundy  was  killed  in  the  War. 
Her  obituary  notices  appeav  on  every 
dance  programme.  Joy  and  jazz  are 
omnipresent.  The  relations  of  modern 
man  and  maid  are  unfettered.  This  is 
the  age  of  Youth. 

The  engagements  of  war  have  been 
superseded  by  the  engagements  of  peace. 
The  Springtime  of  Reconstruction  has 
turned  the  young  man's  fancy  into 
amorous  channels. 

Chercher  la  femme  is  exhilarating, 
hut  post-martial  and  pre-madtal  re- 
flections are  disturbing.  The  cost  of 
living  has  to  be  considered.  The  hous- 
ing problem  has  to  be  solved.- 

And  what  of  the  old  man  ? 

Certain  pessimistic  patriarchs  still 
claim  to  communicate  with  Mrs. 
Grundy,  whilst  other  optimistic  octo- 
genarians find  wisdom  in  wine  and 
acidity  in  the  aftermath. 

Chacim  d  son  gotit. 

If  your  house  is  overrun  by  mice  or 
the  catch  of  your  spare  bedroom  win- 
dow is  broken,  take  home  a  bottle  of 
our  "  Elixir  of  Elysium." 


WISDOM  IN   A   NUTSHEM,. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  writers— 
those  who  write  for  a  hobby,  those  who 
write  to  earn  a  living  and  those  who 
earn  a  living  by  writing. 

Obstinacy  has  many  definitions.  In 
youth  it  is  called  refractoriness ;  in 
middle-age,  resolution;  and  in  old  age, 
cussedness. 

Those  who  are  impervious  to  praise 
deserve  it. 

The  emptiest  vessel  makes  the  most 
sound,  but  the  full  fountain-pen  makes 
the  biggest  blots. 

Incidentally  the  easiest  and  quickest 
method  of  removing  pimples  from  the 
face  is  by  means  of  the  "Sickle"  Safety 
Razor.  . 

Our  Modest  Clergy. 

From  a  church  notice: — 

"  Nov.  23.  '  The  Man  England  Needs.'  THE 
VICAK. 

Nov.  30.  'The  Man  of  the  Moment.'  THE 
VICAII." — Pans7i  Magazine, 


"The  entire  population  oi  Kamloops,  B.C., 

in  the  shadow  of  an  apple-tree  on  a  grassy 

bank   of   the   clear   water   of   the   Thompson 

River,  heartily  cheered  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

Provincial  Paper. 

"  Some  "  apple-tree !  " 
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THE   SERVANT   PROBLEM. 


MOTHER  OP  PARLIAMENTS.  "OF  COURSE  TIMES  ARE  CHANGED,  AND  MY  SERVANTS  EXPECT 
GREATER  FREEDOM;  BUT  I  MUST  REALLY  ASK  YOU,  DAVID,  TO  BE  HERE  TO  ANSWER 
THE  BELL  ONE  DAY  A  WEEK." 

DAVID.  "  VERY  WELL,  MADAM.  IF  YOU  INSIST  I  WILL  ARRANGE  TO  MAKE  THURSDAY 
MY  -AT  HOME*  DAY." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  November  10th. — In  future 
the  PUIMB  MINISTER  will  attend  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursdays  to 
answer  Questions.  This  handsome  con- 
cession failed  to  satisfy  Sir  P.  BANBURY, 
who  wanted  to  know  whether  he  would 
ever  "  take  his  place  as  an  ordinary 
Prime  Minister."  As  if  Mr.  LLOYD 
GEOUOE  could  be  an  ordinary  Prime 
Minister!  That  notable  stylist,  Mr. 
HOGGE,  grunted  out  that  the  PRIME 
MINISTER'S  excuses  were  "  all  hum- 
bug," and  was  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
SPEAKER,  who  still  entertains  old-fash- 
ioned ideas  about  the  decencies  of 
debate. 

A  rather  cryptic  sentence  in  the 
PRIME  MINISTER'S  Guildhall  speech, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Powers 
would  soon  be  able  to  organise  peace 
among  the  warring  sections  in  Russia, 
was  translated  by  Mr.  BOTTOMLEY  into 
an  intention  to  op'en  negotiations  with 
the  Bolshevist  leaders.  Mr.  THOMAS 
thereupon  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Government  had  decided  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Party, 
and  asked  why  they  had  not  said  so 
during  last  week's  debate.  Mr.  BONAB 
LAW  was  evidently  in  some  doubt  as 
to  what  his  right  hon.  friend  did  mean, 
but  was  confident  that  it  was  not  what 
the  Labour  Party  meant.  Members 
took  such  comfort  as  they  could  from 
his  assurance  that  the  olive-branch 
would  not  be  tendered  to  LENIN  and 
TROTSKY  without  the  House  being  first 
consulted. 

Desiring  to  check  the  growing  tend- 
ency of  Ministers  to  promise  that  such 
and  such  a  thing  shall  bedone  "  shortly," 
Capt.  TERRELL,  who  is  happily  still 
young  enough  to  remember  his  childish 
experiences,  inqui  rod  whether"  shortly ' ' 
meant  "This  year,  next  year,  some- 
time, or  never."  But  Sir  A.  G.  Bos- 
CAWEN  is  too  old  a  Parliamentary  hand 
to  be  caught  with  such  juvenile  chaff. 
"  '  Shortly," "  he  said,  "  means  '  within  a 
reasonable  period.1 " 

Good  progress  was  made  with  the 
Industrial  Courts  Bill.  An  attempt  by 
Sir  F.  BANBUBY  to  limit  the  cost  of 
administration  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  defeated  by  Sir  EGBERT  HORNE, 


who  pointed  out  the  impossibility 
framing  a  definite  estimate  until 


knew  the  extent  to  which  the  Courts 
would  be  resorted  to.  Mr.  CLYNES' 
suggestion  that,  in  order  to  remove  the 
controversy  regarding  the  measure  in 
Trade  Union  circles,  it  should  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  was  also  rejected 
after  Lord  E.  CECIL  (recollecting  a  case 
before  SOLOMON,  J.)  had  declared  that 
such  an  operation  would  give  the  Bill 
its  death-blow. 


Mr.  IIoGGR'Bdoclaration.iu  thecourso 
of  the  debate,  that  ho  had  no  loader,  is 
understood  to  have  given  great 
[action  to  Sir  DONALD  .M  ACI.I: \x,  who 
Eeols  that  a  considerable  burden  of 
responsibility  has  been  lifted  from  his 
shoulders. 

Tuesday,  November  llth. — This  being 
Armistice  Day  the  House  of  Commons 
marked  the  occasion  by  a  small  at- 
tendance and  a  short  sitting.  It  is 
charitably  supposed  that  the  absent 
Members  were  busy  advancing  the  good 
cause  of  the  League  of  Nations  else- 
where. 

The  CHAIRMAN  OP  COMMITTKKS  seized 
the  opportunity  to  get  through  some 
further  emendations  of  the  Standing 


THE  HORNBILL  WHICH  HAS  LATELY 
BEEN  ADDED  TO  THE  ZOO  IS  NOT 
TO  BE  MISTAKEN  FOB  ONE  OP  THE 
HORNE  BILLS  WHICH  ARE  NOW  BEING 
HATCHED  AT  WESTMINSTEB. 

Orders,  necessitated  by  the  passage  of 
the  Local  Government  Acts  of  1888 
and  1899.  This  rapid  progress  encour- 
ages unruly  Members  to  hope  that  in 
a  few  years  the  House  may  find  time 
to  complete  the  unfinished  paragrapl 
relating  to  the  punishment  for  dis 
orderly  conduct  which  since  1902  has 
ended  in  a  painful  aposiopesis. 

Question-time  produced  an  unusual 
amount  of  important  information,  e.g., 
that,  though  we  are  not  at  war  with 
the  Bolshevists,  they  treat  our  captured 
men  as  prisoners  of  war  (Mr.  HABMS- 
WOBTH);  that  "there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  policy  of  the  War  Office"  (Mr. 
CHURCHILL),  and  that  the  rumour  that 
a  British  Prince  has  been  invited  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Hungary  has  not 
reached  the  Foreign  Office. 

Judging  from  the  tone  in  which  the 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY  gave  the 


terms  of  the  proposed  French  Lottery 
Loan,  I  should  infer  that  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Exchequer  was  accu- 
rately depicted  in  last  week's  cartoon. 
There  was  a  distinctly  challenging  note 
in  his  remark  that  no  Great  Power  had 
issued  a  State  lottery  loan  in  recent 
years,  though  he  believed  that  proposals 
for  one  had  boon  "  made  in  Gonnauy." 

After  a  chequered  debate  the  Agri- 
cultural Councils  Bill  secured  a  second 
reading.  Inter  alia,  it  is  to  dispel  the 
monotony  of  rural  districts  by  pro- 
moting recreation,  thus  endorsing  the 
late  Lord  Svi.isni  KY'S  opinion,  circa 
1894,  that  what  the  country-folk  re- 
quired was  not  Parish  Councils  but 
circuses. 

Several  Members  advocated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  department 
to  deal  with  Fisheries,  and  Lieut. - 
Commander  KENWORTHY  expressed  the 
hope  that  before  long  there  would  bo  a 
system  of  aerial  transport  for  the 
carriage  of  fish — on  the  principle,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  higher  it  goes  the  fresher 
it  will  arrive. 

Despite  the  recent  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Peeresses  are  still  to 
be  kept  outside  Paradise.  Their  lord- 
ships considered  that  the  Commons  had 
been  poaching  upon  their  preserves, 
and  they  have  notoriously  little  sym- 
pathy with  poachers.  Besides,  as  the 
LOBD  CHANCELLOB  pointed  out,  the 
House  as  at  present  constituted  is 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  it  would 
be  an  ill  compliment  to  the  ladies  to 
invite  them  to  share  in  its  impending 
dissolution.  So  the  Commons'  Amend- 
ment to  the  Sex  (Eemoval  of  Disqualifi- 
cations) Bill  was  unanimously  turned 
down. 

Wednesday,  November  12th. — As  Earl 
HAIG,  escorted  by  Lords  DERBY  and 
SCABBOBOUGH,  marched  up  the  floor  to 
take  the  oath  and  his  seat,  the  Peers, 
stirred  out  of  their  usual  impassivity, 
broke  into  loud  cheers ;  and  it  was 
with  manifest  difficulty  that  the 
LORD  CHANCELLOR,  remembering  stren- 
uous days  with  the  Oxfordshire  Yeo- 
manry in  1914,  refrained  from  giving 
him  a  military  salute.  Lord  HORNB, 
another  wearer  of  laurels  won  "in 
Flanders  Fields,"  was  also  welcomed. 

Then  their  lordships  settled  down  to 
discuss  the  importation  of  live  cattle 
from  Canada.  Earely  have  they  dis- 
played such  amazing  unanimity.  From 
Lord  CHAPLIN,  the  veteran  Protection- 
ist, to  Lord  CREWE,  the  ardent  Free 
Trader,  all  were  agreed  that  these  excel- 
lent beasts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  our  markets  save  in  the  form  of 
beef. 

Like  the  gentleman  in  The  Wearing 
of  tJie  Green,  Capt.  WEDGWOOD  BENN 
inquired,  "  How 's  poor  old  Ireland,  and 
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how  does  she  stand?"  The  position, 
as  elucidated  by  Mr.  BONAB  LAW  and 
Mr.  HARMSWOBTH,  is  that  the  Home 
Rule  Act  comes  into  force  (unless  previ- 
ously amended)  when  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Turkey  is  ratified,  and  that  the 
Peace  Treaty  cannot  even  be  presented 
to  the  Turk  until  America  has  decided 
whether  she  will  take  her  share  of  the 
white  man's  burden  in  Armenia.  As 
America's  hesitation  is  believed  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  Hibernian  element 
in  her  population  it  follows  that  the 
postponement  of  Ireland's  hopes  is 
chiefly  due  to  Irishmen.  Will  "  Presi- 
dent" DE  VALERA  please  make  this 
clear  as  he  stumps  the  States? 

Barely  had  Mr.  BONAB  LAW  re- 
affirmed the  Government's  determina- 
tion "  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Air-Service  "  than  General  SEELY  was 
explaining  (from  the  Opposition  Front 
Bench)  that  his  retirement  from  the 
Under-Secretaryship  for  Air  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  existence  of  "dual 
control."  Varying  Sir  BOYLE  ROCHE'S 
famous  bull,  he  remarked  that  "  a  man 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once,  even 
if  he  is  the  Air-Minister."  To  treat  the 
Air  Ministry  as  if  it  were  a  learner's 
machine  with  two  sets  of  "  joy-sticks  " 
seemed  to  him  to  be  both  absurd  and 
dangerous.  Accordingly  he  had  reached 
for  the  parachute  and  made  a  voluntary 
landing  in  the  wilderness. 

Thursday,  November  13th. — An  ar- 
gument freely  used  by  those  who  have 
been  clamouring  for  the  attendance  of 
the  PRIME  MINISTER  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  that  it  would  restore  the 
waning  prestige  of  Parliament  in  the 
minds  of  the  masses.  From  that  point 
of  view  the  first  of  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S 
Thursday  At  Homes  was  hardly  an 
unqualified  success. 

Electricity  was  in  the  air  from  the 
start.  In  a  less  excited  atmosphere 
the  CHIEF  SECBETARY  for  Ireland  would 
probably  have  refrained  from  describing 
Mr.  JEREMIAH  MACVEAGH  as  a  Sinn 
Feiner;  Mr.  MACVEAGH  would  not  have 
retorted  that  Mr.  MACPHERSON  was 
"  impertinent,"  and  the  SPEAKER  might 
perhaps  have  taken  the  merciful  view 
that  the  word  was  used  in  its  literary 
and  not  in  its  vulgar  (and  unparlia- 
mentary) significance.  As  things  were, 
Mr.  MACVEAGH,  refusing  to  withdraw 
the  expression,  had  to  withdraw  himself. 

Two-thirds  of  Question  time  had 
elapsed  before  we  reached  No.  45  ad- 
dressed to  the  PRIME  MINISTER.  That, 
an  unprovoeative  question  about  pre- 
mium bonds,  was  answered  in  the  usual 
way.  But  the  next  dealt  with  Russia, 
and  with  this  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE 
answered  the  others — some  fifteen  in 
all — on  the  same  subject.  This  was 
not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  inquisitors. 


Mr.  WINSTUX  Cni-Rcuii.L.  "  So  LONG,  OLD 
THING  !  REMEMBER  MB  TO  No  MAN'S  LAND." 

They  wanted  to  put  their  victim  on  the 
rack  of  cross-examination  after  each 
individual  Question. 

But  their  protests  were  in  vain.  The 
PRIME  MINISTER  gaily  proceeded  to 
deliver  what  was  in  effect  a  long  speech, 
telling  everybody  what  they  knew  be- 
fore, and  practically  nothing  that  was 
fresh.  There  was  no  reference  to  the 
Guildhall  speech  and  its  Prinkipoten- 
tialities;  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
being  an  announcement  that  the  Peace 
Conference  would  shortly  discuss  out- 
standing problems,  including  Russia. 

Some  resentment  was  expressed  by 
Members,  who  considered  that  their 
questions  had  been  burked ;  but  Major 
MALONE  removed  the  tension  by  his 
plaintive  appeal  to  the  PRIME  MINISTEB 
to  answer  an  innocent  question  about 
housing,  seeing  that  he  was  not  "  the 
Russian  MALONE." 


The  Volunteer  Parachutist  (General  SEEL?). 
"  ANYWAY,  THERE  'LL  BE  MORE  BOOM  DO\VN 
THEBE  THAN  IN  THAT  SINGLE-SEATER  PCP." 


"MY  LADY  GREENSLEEVES." 

"  SHE  is  good  for  two  guineas  at 
least,"  I  said.  "  She  may  fetch  three. 
She  has  beauty,  therefore  is  a  treasure, 
and  wit,  and  therefore  is  a  power.  In 
one  word  she  is  a  certain  winner." 

"  Who  ?  "  said  my  liege  lady  from  her 
bureau,  turning  her  head  somewhat 
sharply  at  the  mention  of  my  beauty. 

"  Who  but '  My  Lady  Greensleeves,"  " 
said  I,  who  had  been  reading  over  my 
latest  manuscript.  " '  Greensleeves,'  my 
heart  of  gold." 

"  I  thought  I  was  that,"  came  the 
voice  from  the  bureau. 

"  But  this  is  a  lady  of  dreams,  a  poor 
enough  thing  beside  you  ;  yet  not  so 
poor  neither.  She  has  her  dower  of 
golden  guineas." 

"  If  she  sells  for  two  guineas  I  may 
forgive  your  infatuation.  If  she  sells 
for  three  she  will  pay  the  coal  bill." 

(To  understand  tjie  importance  of 
such  a  manuscript  ^he  reader  should 
know  what  poor  folk  we  are,  and  how 
we  live  in  the  country  on  our  wits — 
on  my  wits,  I  might  say.) 

"  Please  pass  me  an  envelope,"  I  said. 
" '  Greensleeves '  shall  go  to  market  this 
very  night." 

"  One  envelope  ?  " 

"  Only  one.  No  need  to  enclose 
another  in  case  of  rejection.  Once  she 
goes  from  us,  all  in  her  gown  of  grassy 
green,  she  will  never  come  back.  I 
dare  say  she  will  fetch  five  guineas." 

"  They  may  not  have  room  for  her, 
or  they  may  have  someone  else  like 
her  in  stock." 

"  You  have  only  to  read  her,"  I  cried, 
"  to  see  how  absurd  you  are." 

"  I  should  not  like  her,  I  'in  sure, 
after  the  way  you  have  praised  her  wit 
and  beauty  to  my  face." 

"  Only  to  your  back." 

"  I  distrust  this  '  Greensleoves.'  Take 
my  advice  and  buy  her  a  return  ticket." 

"  It  would  be  a  pure  waste  of  paper 
and  a  penny-halfpenny." 

"  If  you  love  her  as  much  as  you  say," 
went  on  the  voice  from  the  bureau — it 
struck  me  as  rather  cold  and  calculating 
— "surely  you  would  spend  three  half- 
pence to  ensure  her  from  ending  her 
days  in  a  waste-paper  basket." 

And  now  I  began  to  feel  maddened 
by  this  lack  of  faith. 

"  I  will  bet  you,"  I  cried,  "  a  gown 
of  green  to  a  pound  of  tobacco  that  she 
never  comes  back." 

•••'Now  you  are  being  absurd,"  said 
my  liege  lady.  "  For  how  can  she 
come  back  if  you  won't  pay  her  return 
fare?" 

"  I  will,"  I  shrieked,  taunted  beyond 
endurance.  "  Pass  me  two  envelopes. 
Now  will  you  take  my  bet  ?  " 

"  A  gown  of  green  ?  " 
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"  Of  a  grassy  green,  complete  with 
sleeves.  And  I  will  throw  in  a  petti- 
coat of  the  best  and  garters  fringed 
with  gold." 

"  To  a  pound  of  tobacco  ?  " 

"  I  have  spoken.  Pass  the  envelopes." 

The  bet  was  taken  and  I  addressed 
the  envelopes — one  to  the  editor,  the 
other  to  myself,  and  I  rammed  "Green- 
sleeves"  into  one  of  the  envelopes  along 
with  the  other. 

"  To  market  she  goes,"  I  said,  making 
for  the  door. 

"The  post  has  gone,"  said  the  prac- 
tical voice  from  the  bureau. 

"  I  don't  care,"  I  retorted  hotly. 
"  Murk  as  the  night  is,  late  the  hour,  I 
shall  never  rest  till  I  have  sent  her 
forth  on  the  first  stage  of  her  journey  to 
fetch  me  tobacco  and  to  fetch  me  gold." 
And  I  walked  half-a-mile  through  dark 
rural  ways  to  our  nearest  pillar-box, 
singing  "  Greensleeves  "  all  the  way. 

"  A  certain  winner,"  I  said,  as  I  found 
the  pillar-box  in  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  It  was  a  Saturday  night,  the 
post  had  gone  and  there  was  no  collec- 
tion on  Sunday ;  but  I  forgot  that. 
Into  the  jaws  of  the  box  I  flung  "  Green- 
sleeves." 

" '  Greensleeves,'  now  farewell,"  I 
cried ;  "  and  may  you  never  come  back 
to  me ! " 


On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
as  I  came  into  our  breakfast-room,  I 
noticed  two  things  at  a  glance.  First, 
the  eyes  of  my  liege  lady  were  strangely 
set  upon  me,  and  there  was  a  gleam 
in  them.  Second,  there  lay  beside  my 
plate  an  envelope  addressed  to  me  in 
my  own  handwriting. 

"Oh, 'Greensleeves! '"I cried.  "Alas  ! 
my  poor  heart  of  gold." 

"  A  gown  of  the  grassy  green,  com- 
plete with  sleeves,"  said  a  voice  which 
came  to  me  from  over  the  coffee-cups 
— cold  and  calculating — "  a  petticoat 
of  the  best.  Also  garters  fringed  with 
gold." 

"  Wait,"  I  said. 

One  ray  of  hope  shot  athwart  the 
gloom  which  encompassed  me.  There 
is  always  the  chance  that  the  editor 
makes  use  of  the  envelope  for  sending 
an  acceptance  and  a  cheque.  I  seized 
a  fish-knife  and  slashed  at  the  envelope. 
But  there  lay  "  Greensleeves  "  within. 
Hope  dead,  I  dragged  her  forth  and 
threw  her  on  to  the  fire. 

And  as  the  flames  leapt  up  to  destroy 
all  her  beauty  and  all  her  wit  there  fell 
from  between  the  sheets  of  the  manu- 
script, as  it  were  from  my  pretty  one's 
green  sleeves,  another  envelope.  It 
was  addressed  "To  the  Editor,"  and 
bore  a  virgin  stamp.  I  had  posted 
"  Greensleeves  "  to  myself. 


EIVEES    AND   HORSES. 

A  niVEg,  mid  the  landscape's  glories, 

Is  held  by  some  to  be  supreme ; 
And  lovely  are  the  songs  and  stories 

Lit  by  the  running  water's  gleam  ; 
Yet,  save  in  their  sequestered  branches, 

Rivers  are  marred  by  human  sway, 
And  raucous  trippers  in  their  launches 

Pollute  the  silver  water-way. 

The  horse  of  all  the  brute  creation 

la  welcomed  as  the  noblest  breed — 
The  admirable  incarnation 

Of  strength  and  beauty,  tire  and  speed ; 
Yet,  when  at  some  renowned  race- 
meeting 

His  votaries  en  masse  are  seen, 
The  scents  of  Araby  plus  Keating 

Will  scarce  avail  to  keep  him  clean. 

These  facts  may  solve  the  strange 
enigma 

That,  when  this  noble  pair  converge, 
Each  seems  to  bring  his  special  stigma, 

And  hippopotami  emerge ; 
To  whom  I  gladly  would  deliver 

Without  the  very  least  remorse 
The  crowds  who  desecrate  the  river, 

The  mobs  who  vulgarise  the  horse. 

Marriage  a  la  Mode. 

"  Two  bridegrooms  attended  the  bride." 
Welsh  Paper. 
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THE    DOUBLE. 

THEBK  must  be  few  minor  agonies 
more  disturbing  than  the  presence  of  a 
constant  suspicion,  which  no  amount 
of  investigation  can  ever  confirm  or 
disperse. 

And  when  a  matter  of  eighty  Brad- 
burys— or,  I  should  say,  eighty  Fishers 
— is  concerned,  why,  then  .  .  . 

On  the  assumption  that  everyone 
now  hots  on  horses,  I  have  latterly 
opened  all  casual  conversations  in 
street  and  tram,  office  and  bus,  lift  and 
cloak-room,  with  the  remark,  "I  hope 
you  hacked  Brigand?"  and  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  answer 
indicated  that,  although  that  most  de- 
sirable proceeding  was  not  indulged  in, 
money  had  been  invested  on  one  or 
move  of  the  Cambridgeshire  runners. 

The  honour  of  being  the  hundredth 
man  fell  to  the  old  waiter  at  a  certain 
chop-house. 

No,  he  said,  he  hadn't  backed  Brigand 
or  anyone  else.  Because  he  didn't  hold 
with  betting.  A  mug's  game.  He  'd 
never  had  but  one  bet  in  his  puff,  and 
that  was  enough  for  him.  Too  much, 
in  fact,  for  it  had  poisoned  his  life. 

"Poisoned?"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  poisoned.  It  was 
like  this :  I  never  took  any  interest  in 
racing,  except  now  and  then  to  be 
barged  into  and  very  nearly  knocked 
down  by  newspaper  boys  rushing  about 
with  the  winner  of  the  three-thirty,  till 
one  day  a  customer  here — a  nice  ai'l'ahlo 
gent  too — when  the  time  cam's  to  pay 
hadn't  a  brown  left  for  me,  so  he  said, 
'  I  can't  give  you-  any  money,  Eobert, 
but  I  '11  give  you  a  tip  of  a  better  kind. 
To-morrow  there's  a  double  that's  a 
cert — Pneumonia  and  Knightsbridge.' 
You  know  what  a  double  is?  Both 
horses  have  to  win  or  you  don't  get  any- 
thing ;  but  if  both  win  you  get  a  packet. 

"  As  I  knew  nothing  about  racing  I 
went  to  a  pal  who  was  going  to  the 
races  and  handed  him  a  sovereign,  for, 
'  If  1  'm  going  to  gamble,'  I  said,  '  I  '11 
do  it  proper.  Put  that  on  Pneumonia 
and  Knightsbridge  for  the  double,'  I 
said,  'i-iight-o,'  he  said.  'Don't  for- 
get,' I  said.  'Eight-o,'  he  said,  and 
then  I  went  home  to  bed. 

"But  I  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking 
about  those  two  horses.  And  all  next 
day  I  was  like  a  maniac.  Every  time 
I  heard  a  paper-boy  my  heart  turned 
right  over.  At  lunch  I  got  all  the  orders 
wrong.  I  served  mulligatawny  instead 
of  custard,  and  if  I  broke  one  plate  I 
broke  twenty.  My  hand  was  like  a 
shuttle.  And  then  at  last  I  got  a  paper 
with  the  first  of  my  races  in  it,  and 
found  that  Pneumonia  had  won  at  10 
to  1.  I  could  hardly  stand  up. 

"  Half  the  double  had  come  home, 


and  all  I  had  to  do  now  was  to  win  the 
other  half  and  then  I  'd  be  a  millionaire 

•a  SOLLY  JOEL  and  HAHBT  LA.UDER 
rolled  into  one,  for  that  '&  what  all  that 
money  would  mean  to  me. 

"  Well,  my  second  race  wasn't  till 
late,  and  how  I  got  through  that  after- 
noon I  don't  know.  And  then  when  I 
had  bought  a  paper  I  didn't  dare  to 
look  at  it  ]t  cost  me  eighteenpence 
for  brandy  before  I  could  bring  my  eyes 
to  the  print,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
Knightsbridge  had  won  too,  at  8  to  1. 
Just  think  of  it,  10  to  1  and  8  to  1— 
that  wa^  eighty  pounds  to  me  and  my 
own  quid  back.  No  one  knows  what 
I  felt  like.  I  was  just  like  a  baby — 
I  laughed  and  cried  both  together.  I 
thought  of  all  the  things  I  'd  buy.  I 
was  rnad  with  joy." 

He  stopped  and  gulped. 

"  And  then  in  walks  my  pal  and  hands 
me  a  sovereign.  '  I  'm  really  very  sorry,' 
says  he,  '  but  I  quite  forgot  to  put  it  on 
for  you.' 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  '11  never  have  another 
shock  like  that.  In  fact  I  couldn't 
stand  another.  Another  would  do  me 
in. 

"'You  forgot  it?'  I  said,  when  I 
came  to.  'Yes,'  he  said,  'I'm  very 
sorry.  1  forgot  it.' 

"  And  to  this  day  I  don't  know 
whether  he  did  or  not.  That's  what 
I  meant  by  poisoning  life.  Whenever 
I  meet  him  I  look  him  in  the  eye  and 
wonder  and  wonder.  '  Did  you  have 
eighty  of  the  best  off  rne,  or  didn't  you?  ' 
I  says  to  myself,  staring  at  him  X-ray 
like.  But  I  shall  never  know.  Is  he 
my  friend,  or  is  he  a  wrong 'un?  I 
shall  never  know.  Isn't  that  poison- 
ing life  ?  "  _ 

DELECTABLE    DISCOVERIES. 

RECENTLY  returned  from  a  "  hurried 
glimpse"  of  Cornwall,  "  C.  K.  S."  has 
generously  communicated  to  the  readers 
of  The  Sphere  his  impressions  of,  and 
discoveries  in,  the  Delectable  Duchy. 
Many  people,  he  tells  us,  have'  been 
disappointed  in  Land's  End,  but  he 
was  "  greatly  impressed  by  it."  And 
no  wonder,  for  while  clambering  down 
the  rocks  he  saw  "  a  perched  block 
identified  with  the  tour  of  Dr.  Syntax, 
whose  head,  a  very  replica  of  one  of 
Eawlinson's  caricatures,  was  marvel- 
lously presented."  It  is  good  to  know 
that  these  voyages  of  discovery  are  to 
be  continued.  "  Some  day,"  he  con- 
tinues, "when  flying  is  as  common  as 
motoring  is  to-day  I  shall  fly  from 
Zennor  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  which  I 
am  told  are  even  more  enchanting,  over 
that  stretch  of  buried  land,  the  ever- 
romantic  Lyonnesse." 

It  needs  but  a  slight  effort  of  clair- 
voyance to  forecast  some  of  the  finds 


that  are  awaiting  the  advent  of  our 
modern  Icarus  on  the  shores  of  these 
wild  and  picturesque  islands,  famous 
for  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  early  as- 
paragus and  white  rabbits. 

The  artistic  gifts  of  Lord  EAWLINSON 
(no  doubt  the  EAWLINSON  referred  to 
by  "C.K.S.")  were  already  known  to 
his  friends,  though  his  indulgence  in  the 
dangerous  art  of  caricature  had  been 
hitherto  kept  a  secret.  There  is,  how- 
ever, good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
studio  in  which  some  of  his  finest  fres- 
coes— or  Trescoes,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  Scilly  dialect — were  produced  is  still 
in  existence,  though  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  and  largely  overgrown  with 
fuchsias,  geraniums  and  gigantic  wild 
gooseberries. 

Of  even  greater  interest,  however,  is 
the  ruin  of  the  small  marine  pavilion 
on  the  Isle  of  Samson,  where  DOUGLAS 
HAIG,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  composed 
his  famous  cycle  of  lyrics  on  the  diseases 
of  sheep,  and  entertained,  amongst  other 
visitors,  Sir  Lewis  Maurice,  the  soldier- 
poet,  the  illustrious  admirals  Sir  Nel- 
son Keyes  and  Sir  Eoger  Bacon,  and 
Archbishop  French  of  Dublin,  who 
was  specially  attracted  to  the  Scilly 
Islands  by  the  opportunities  which 
they  afforded  him  for  the  ornithological 
researches  subsequently  embodied  in 
his  classical  work,  French  on  Birds. 
Another  welcome  participant  in  these 
revels  was  Dr.  Byng,  afterwards  re- 
nowned as  the  headmaster  of  Upping- 
ham,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  accom- 
panying his  tuneful  host  on  a  Birdwood 
cottage  grand  pianoforte.  Other  guests 
were  David  Beatty,  the  Scottish  poet 
and  philosopher,  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  telling  of  EAWLINSON'S  carica- 
tures, and  Lord  Plumerston,  whose 
"  spirited  foreign  policy  "  is  believed  to 
have  originated  during  a  sojourn  under 
HAIG'S  hospitable  roof. 

There  are  many  other  possibilities, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  what 
illuminating  results  may  be  confidently 
expected  from  the  flight  of  so  admir- 
ably equipped  and  scholarly  an  explorer 
as"C.  K.  S."to  the  land  of  oldEomanee. 
He  has  shown  us  "  the  real  Cornwall "; 
it  remains  for  him  to  complete  our 
enlightenment  by  the  revelation  of  the 
real  Scilly  Islands. 

The  Evergreen  Flapper. 
"  No  one  docs  them  bettor  than  Mr.  3.  3. 
Shannon,  the  president.     His  two  portraits  of 
yourrg  ladies,   02    and    64,    are    charmingly 
generic." — Times. 

"An  eminent  writer  upon  scientific  subjects 
has  said  that  in  a  few  thousand  years  no  one 
will  have  any  teeth. 

Babies  will,  we  are  told,  be  born  without 
them." — World's  Pictorial  News. 

This  is  nothing  new.  We  ourselves 
were  born  like  that. 
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Indignant  Maid  (whose  coiffure  has  been  disapproved  of).  "  BAD  TASTE,  INDEED  ! 

NOT  SINCE   I  'VE   BEEN   HEBE  !  " 


Avrr«:'liVi-Cvv 

I'VE  NOT  TBIED   ON  ONE   OK  YOUtt  HA  I 


OUR  HELPFUL  HEALERS. 

(With  grateful  acknowledgments  to  "  The  Times  "  Medical 
Correspondent,) 

A  COUNTY  COURT  Judge  did  well  recently  to  call  attention 
to  the  new  disease  of  "  landlord's  neurasthenia."  The 
symptoms  are  distressing,  but  fortunately  there  is  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  the  malady  assuming  an  epidemic  form. 
It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  strange  and  perplexing  com- 
plaint to  which  Sir  Parry  Gorwick  has  aptly  given  the 
name  of  parciflumonia,  the  first  "  wave  "  of  which,  though 
subsiding,  affords  no  guarantee  against  its  recrudescence  in 
an  acuter  form.  Many  persons  who  imagine  that  they 
have  only  had  a  "  chill "  rind  afterwards  that  they  cannot 
recover  their  normal  capacity  for  exconchation,  and  remain 
in  a  state  bordering  on  pheidolia.  There  is  more  than  a 
probability  that  they  have  been  really  suffering  from  a 
slight  attack  of  parciflumonia. 

The  point  is  important,  because  unless  it  is  grasped  people 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  their  nerves  are  giving  way  and  that 
they  are  within  a  ineasaBafcle  distance  of  decano-ingitis. 
Patients  who  take  a  needlessly  gloomy  view  of  life  would 
be  well  advised  to  recognise  cause  and  effect  and  go  away 
for  a  long  period  to  recuperate,  preferably  to  Monte  Carlo 
or  the  Canary  Islands. 

It  is  true  that  the  indications  to-day  seem  to  show  that 
the  number  of  cases  is  not  increasing.  But  it  is  never  safe 
to  pin  our  faith  to  statistics.  And  the  undulation  of  the 
"  wave  "  has  been  distinctly  more  undulatory  than  mere 
figures  would  indicate.  Unless  this  point  is  also  grasped 
we  may  commit  the  error  of  confounding  a  distressing 
cachexia  with  a  healthy  metabolism,  the  results  of  which 
it  is  better  not  to  contemplate.  In  the  circumstances  the 
most  rigid  precautions  on  the  part  of  public  and  authorities 


are  necessary.  We  should  steer  equally  clear  of  panic  and 
blind  confidence.  So  far  as  possible — this  point  again  must 
be  firmly  grasped,  since  we  are  always  conditioned  by  pos- 
sibility— cases  which  have  been  recognised  should  be 
isolated  until  the  risk  of  infection  is  past,  and  people  who 
feel  "  seedy  "  should  consult  a  doctor — preferably  a  good 
doctor,  but  not  necessarily  an  expensive  doctor — without 
loss  of  time.  As  ABEUNETHY  used  to  say,  a  pill  in  time 
saves  nine. ____ 

THE  FAIRY  LOVER. 

You  walkjn  your  orchard,  you  sit  in  your  bower 
Mid  plenrtrnt  treasure  of  fruit  and  of  flower ; 
But  you  shall  have  pleasaunces  brighter  than  these, 
With  magical  blossoms  and  magical  trees. 

Your  train  is  of  damask,  rich  fold  upon  fold, 
Your  gown  is  of  crimson,  your  shoes  are  of  gold ; 
But  a  mantle  of  rainbows  shall  wrap  you  about, 
Besprinkled  with  star-dust  within  and  without. 

Your  ladies-in-waiting  are  gracious  and  fair 
And  a  little  page  stands  by  the  side  of  your  chair; 
But  an  army  of  goblins  shall  do  your  behesfc 
And  fly  at  your  bidding  to  East  and  to  West. 

You  shall  sit  on  a  cushion  of  velvety  moss, 
Embroidered  with  sunbeams  across  and  across, 
And  a  grasshopper  chorus  shall  make  you  good  cheer 
Or  charm  you  with  delicate  lullabies,  dear. 

I  will  tap  at  your  window  some  moon-silvered  night, 
And  when  you  lean  down  through  the  jessamine  white 
My  fairy-swift  wings  1  shall  softly  unfurl 
And  bear  you  away  to  my  palace  of  pearl.  R.  F. 
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AT    THE    PLAY. 

"  SACRED  AND  PROFANE  LOVE." 
IT  may  have  been  my  fault  for  not 
having  read  the  novel  on  which  his 
play  is  founded,  but  I  could  never  quite 
get  at  Mr.  AUNOLD  BENNETT'S  intentions 
in  regard  to  the  application  of  his  title. 
The  "  sacred  "  part  was  easy  enough  ; 
even  I  could  guess  that  it  was  illus- 
trated by  the  love  of  the  heroine,  Car- 
lotta  Peel  (of  the  Five  Towns),  for  the 
musician,  Emilia  Diaz  (of  the  world 
generally) ;  though  I  could  find  nothing 
very  "  sacred  "  (or  even  prob- 
able)  in  this  young  gill's  sur- 
render of  her  body  at  sight 
on  the  strength  of  a  Itttle 
chamber  music.  It  was  the 
"profane"  love  that  worried 
me.  Was  it  the  love  of  the 
light  woman.-RosaZie  (of  Paris), 
for  the  same  man?  If  so  I 
could  trace  little  profanity  in 
the  devotion  and  camaraderie 
with  which  (in  the  intervals 
permitted  by  the  exigencies  of 
her  ancient  profession)  she 
cared  for  the  maestro  when  he 
had  become  a  helpless  victim 
of  the  drug  habit.  Or  was  it 
the  heroine's  temporary  affec- 
tion (which  came  to  nothing) 
for  her  married  publisher, 
Ispenlove  ?  If  so,  I  could  not 
see  that  it  was  so  much  more 
profane  than  her  very  uncon- 
ventional relations  with  Diaz. 
And,  anyhow,  the  Second  Act, 
which  dealt  with  this  subsi- 
diary affair,  seemed  purely  in- 
cidental. 

In  support  of  the  former  ex- 
planation we  have  the  fact  that, 
at  their  first  meeting,  Carlotta 
had  told  Diaz  that  her  name 
was  "  Magdalen."  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  divine  the  author's 
purpose,  but,  if  there  was  any 
significance  in  this  alias,  it 
invited  a  comparison  with  Rosalie, 
who  was  by  profession  a  real  "Magda- 
len;" and  I  take  leave  to  suggest  that  a 
better  title  for  the  play  would  have  been, 
"Amateur  and  Professional  Love." 

It  is  a  patchy  piece  of  work,  made  up 
of  some  admirable  passages  of  self- 
revelation  (largely  in  expansive  mono- 
logue), stitched  together  with  some 
rather  improbable  action,  mostly"  off." 
First  we  had  Carlotta's  account  of  her 
narrow  home  -  life  and  her  spiritual 
yearnings ;  then  we  had  a  chapter  of 
married  life  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Ispenlove;  then  there  was  Rosalie's 
sketch  of  her  professional  career ;  and 
finally  another  outburst  in  the  same 
quarter  on  the  theme  of  her  later  ex- 
periences. 


These  monologues,  all  very  lifelike, 
were  received  by  the  audience,  both  in 
the  stalls  and  on  the  stage  (Carlotta 
had  to  do  the  listening  every  time, 
except  when  she  had  to  do  the  talking) 
with  a  very  decorous  and  absorbed 
attention.  As  for  the  action  that  filled 
in  the  gaps  between  the  revelations,  I 
could  never  quite  believe  in  the  sudden 
seduction  of  Carlotta,  and  still  less  in 
those  seven  ensuing  years,  during  which 
she  had  built  up  a  great  reputation  as 
a  novelist  on  the  knowledge  of  sex  ac- 
quired in  this  rapid  apprenticeship,  but 


made  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  course 
which  the  bullet  had  taken,  Diaz  at 
once  withdrew  from  the  stage  for  a  dose 
of  morphine  and  remained  absent  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  sole 
reason  for  this  inhumanly  apathetic 
conduct  being  that  Rosalie  had  to  come 
in  from  next  door  at  that  point  to  ask 
for  an  explanation  of  the  noise  and  to 
throw  off  her  autobiography,  during 
which  the  presence  of  the  drug-maniac 
would  have  been  undesirable. 

By  his  carefully  observed  study  of 
the  rather  thankless  character  of  Diaz 
— for  though  he  inspired  so 
much  "sacred"  love  he  had 
very  little  more  attraction  for 
us  in  his  right  mind  than  out  of 
it — Mr.  FBANKLIN  DYALL  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  as  Ispenlove 
was  a  little  colourless.  Rosa- 
lie, with  her  touches  of  Maison 
Tellicr  sentiment  and  her  as- 
surances that  she  was  a  "good" 
and  "  serious  "  girl,  was  played 
excellently  by  Miss  JEANNETTE 
SHEBWIN  ;  and  in  the  part  of 
Carlotta  Miss  IRIS  HOEY'S 
gentle  voice  and  natural  man- 
ner exercised  their  old  charm, 
especially  in  the  First  Act. 
But  there  was  nothing  better 
in  the  play  than  Mr.  GEORGE 
ELTON'S  slight  sketch  of  a 
lovable  old  cynic. 

Mr.  ARNOLD  BENNETT  can 
easily  afford  to  dispense  with 
flattery.  His  detached  revela- 
tions of  character  were  good, 
but  if  his  ambition  was  to 
scandalise  the  prejudices  of  a 
British  audience  by  his  aud- 
acity I  am  afraid  he  must  have 
been  disappointed.  We  are  all 
pachyderms  to-day.  O.  S. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  NAVY. 

SUOBIEB  TROUSERS   AND    EVERY  MAN    HIS   OWN   MOP. 


had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  renew 
her  acquaintance  with  the  author  of 
her  enlightenment,  merely  contenting 
herself  with  a  large  photograph  of  him 
on  the  piano. 

The  dramatic  possibilities  offered  by 
her  subsequent  redemption  of  the  hero 
from  the  deplorable  habit  of  taking 
morphine  were  shirked  by  Mr.  BENNETT, 
who  had  it  done  between  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Act.  The  one  difficult  action 
which  he  handled  before  our  eyes  oc- 
curred when  Diaz,  under  the  influence 
of  -the  drug,  threatened  to  shoot  Car- 
lotta. He  recalled  her  identity  just  in 
time;  but  the  pistol  didn't  know  of  this, 
and  went  off,  fortunately  missing  the 
lady.  Here  followed  a  curiously  child- 
ish exhibition  of  stagecraft.  Having 


"  The  new  Lord  Mayor  means  to 
waste  no  time  in  getting  through 
the  business  of  the  City  Council. 
Twice  or  thrice  members  rose  '  too 
late '  to  make  speeches  on  various  subjects. 
The  speeches  were  felt  unsaid." 

Provincial  Paper. 
As  KEATS  remarks  : — 
"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter." 


"WOULD  the  Party  who  took  the  SHOES 

from Town  Hall  on  Thursday  Evening, 

please  return  same   to  the  Caretaker,  Town 
Hall,  before  further  steps  are  taken." 

Scotch  Paper. 

It  seems  a  desirable  preliminary  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  bootless  quest. 

From  a  parish  appeal : — 

"The  winter  is  coming  on.  Cis  dat,  quiciti 
dat,  which  might  on  this  occasion  bo  trans- 
lated '  Do  it  now."  " — Local  Paper. 

It  might,  of  course,  but  we  don't  think 
it  ought  to  be. 
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THE    RECENT    RAG    EPIDEMIC. 


"  WE  'BE  GOING  TO  BAID  THE  DOO-KENNEL  TO-NIGHT.    ABE  TOO  ON  1 " 

"NOTHING  DOING.    JUST  BEEN  TO  THE  INSURANCE  OFFICE,  AND  THEY  BAT  I'VE  ONLY  ONE  LIFE  LEFT." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
FOB  a  variety  of  reasons  few  recent  books  have  given  me 
such  pure  joy  as  the  slender  volume  in  which  Mr.  MAX 
IJIOKHBOHM  has  recorded  his  impressions  of  Seven  Men 
(HEINEMANN).  Perhaps  even  better  might  it  have  been 
called  "  Six  men — and  another,"  since  you  will  not  have 
turned  a  couple  of  pages  without  discovering  whose  is  the 
seventh  personality,  all  pervading,  a  figure  such  as  maybe 
you  remember,  unsmiling,  watching  with  eyes  ever  so 
gravely  malicious  the  self-revelation  of  his  chosen  victims. 
Moreover,  by  special  good  fortune  the  time  of  most  of 
the  tales  is  here  the  richest  period  of  MAX,  when  the 
dandies  still  wore  curled  hats  and  wit  went  to  a  muffled 
music  of  hansom-cab  bells ;  in  short,  when  the  world  was 
young  and  ginger  yet  hot  in  its  lips.  It  is  in  this  setting 
that  we  hear  the  amazing  fable  of  poor  Mr.  Enoch  Soames 
and  the  Devil,  grimly  ironical,  yet  filled  with  the  most 
delicate  impertinence ;  of  the  literary  and  social  rivalry  of 
Multby  and  Braxton,  and  how  its  result  drove  one  to  wed 
a  descendant  of  the  EMPEROR  HADRIAN  ;  of  James  Pethel, 
the  super-gambler  (perhaps  just  a  suggestion  out  of  key), 
and  of  A.  V.  Laider,  who  was  either  the  first  liar  of  the 
universe  or  who  flung  away  the  most  superb  short-story 
situation  ever  revealed  to  man.  You  see  already  what  feast 
of  reason  is  here  prepared ;  and  at  the  end  a  flow  of  soul 
crowns  the  banquet,  with  the  tragedy  (in  two  senses) 
of  Brown,  whose  name  was  changed  from  Ladbroke  to 
Savonarola  after  the  composition  of  surely  the  most  turgid 
historical  drama  in  which  even  Mr.  MAX  BEERBOHM  ever 
took  a  sly  and  devastating  hand.  Believe  me,  the  rarest 
entertainment. 


I  think  that  very  seldom  have  I  encountered  a  volume 
more  blandly,  more  unblushingly  out  of  date  (and,  I  hasten 
to  add,  less  affected  in  value  by  that  consideration)  than  the 
collection  of  travel  notes  and  reflections  that  Mr.  MAURICE 
BARING  has  now  for  the  first  time  published  in  England  (it 
appeared  in  shorter  form  long  ago  in  America)  under  the 
title  of  Bound  the  World  in  any  Number  of  Days  (CHATTO 
AND  WINDUS).  The  salvation  of  Mr.  BARING  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  his  inconsequence.  The  Indian  Ocean,  for 
example,  naturally  provokes  him  to  such  retlections  upon 
climate  as  will  but  too  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  sen- 
sitive traveller;  but  for  some  reason  it  is  here  found  equally 
apt  to  supply  the  cue  for  an  engaging  parody  upon  the  lights 
of  contemporary  letters.  Writing  thus,  not  for  an  age  but 
for  any  old  time,  Mr.  BAKING  can  afford  to  snap  his  fingers 
at  the  circumstance  that  his  facts,  when  he  condescends 
to  them,  have  for  the  most  part  been  entirely  falsified  by  the 
Great  Change.  There  is,  e.g.,  a  certain  shock  in  finding  our 
author  quoting  witli  approval  Dr.  JOHNSON'S  dictum  that 
"  every  man  thinks  meanly  of  himself  for  not  having  been  a 
soldier."  This  apropos  of  NAPOLEON — about  whom  the  col- 
lective verdict  of  "every  man  "  has  probably  changed  more 
in  the  last  five  years  than  upon  almost  any  subject  that  could 
be  started.  But  if  the  voice  of  Mr.  BARING  sounds  thus  rather 
from  out  of  the  past  the  burden  of  its  reflections  is  for 
the  most  part  shrewd  and  entertaining  enough  to  make 
him  an  altogether  excellent  travelling  companion.  Also  he 
has  in  his  portfolio  a  few  (not  nearly  enough)  pen-and-ink 
drawings  signed  "  B.  T.  B.,"  which,  both  for  themselves  and 
for  what  they  recall  elsewhere,  are  altogether  beyond  price. 
Thus,  if  the  world  that  Mr.  BAKING  went  round  is  no 
longer  the  same,  there  remains  plenty  of  fun  in  watching 
his  circumnavigation  of  it. 
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It  pleases  me  very  much  now  to  recall  that  when  I  lent 
Miss  PHYLLIS  BOTTOME'S  first  novel  to  someone  who,  of 
course,  didn't  return  it,  a  coolness  ensued  apparently  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  crime.  It  was  not  quite  a  great 
book,  and,  though  "not  quite"  has  become  "very  nearly," 
neither  is  A  Servant  of  Reality  (HonoER  AND  STOUQHTON); 
hut  in  both  there  is  an  attitude  to  life  that  promises  much 
for  the  future,  and,  for  the  present,  touches  Miss  BOTTOME'S 
work  with  a  rare  nobility  and  human  tenderness.  A  Servant 
of  Reality  is  an  after-the-war  story  of  a  man  who  came 
back  from  a  German  prison  camp  broken  in  mind  and  body 
and  met  and  loved  a  woman  whom  life  had  made  hopelessly 
the  wrong  woman  for  him.  His  struggles,  against  his  own 
convictions.to  believe  inKitty's 
harmlessness,  and  his  gradual 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  right  to  ask  more  of 
our  fellow  men  and  women 
than  their  need  of  us,  are  the 
main  theme  of  the  story.  Miss 
BOTTOME  is  of  those  whose 
conception  of  "living  happy 
ever  after "  has  very  little  to 
do  with  material  things,  and 
Anthony,  alone  but  made  one 
with  his  kind  througli  pain, 
is,  I  fancy,  by  her  reckoning, 
really  a  happier  man  than 
many  a  bridegroom  shut  up 
uncomprehending  in  a  new 
happiness  for  two. 

A  very  modest  and  witty 
account  of  good  work  done  by 
an  all-comers'  rest-house,  with 
chapel  in  an  upper  chamber,  is 
given  by  Padre  P.  B.  CLAY- 
TON, in  Tales  of  Talbot  House 
(CHATTO  AND  WINDUS).  I  take 
it  that  it  is  primarily  designed 
as  a  souvenir  for  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
its  hospitality.  But  I  will  tell 
the  others :  first  (in  the  way 
of  warning)  those  who  have  a 
down  on  padres,  that  they  will 
lose  it  if  they  read  this ;  next, 
those  who  believe  that  the  War 
brought  its  own  real  revel- 
ation to  many,  that  they  will 
find  abundant  proof  of  that 
in  these  gaily  serious  pages. 
There  was  a  Talbot  House  in  Poperinghe  from  1916  to 
1918,  and  it  had  an  annexe  in  Little  Talbot  House  of  Ypres 
from  the  November  of  1917  to  the  dark  days  before  the 
final  counterstroke  of  1918.  Both  were  in  the  danger 
zone;  both  brought  a  corner  of  heaven  into  the  hell  of 
men's  and  officers'  lives.  It  is  proposed  to  found  a 
Talbot  House  in  London  to  keep  alive  this  Christian  fellow- 
ship born  of  the  War  in  the  still  fateful  days  of  peace. 
If  it  have  a  tithe  of  the  humour  and  charity  which  this 
little  book  breathes,  Talbot  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  will 
be  well  worth  founding.  There  is  an  unworldly  reticence 
as  to  the  address  of  its  Treasurer,  but  internal  evidence 
justifies  mo  in  assuring  the  many  whose  hearts  must  be 
touched  by  this  book  that  the  energetic  Vicar  of  St.  Mavtin's- 
in-the-Fields  will  gladly  acknowledge  their  gifts. 

The  first    point    upon   which   I   have   to   congratulate 


Jones.  "No,  NO!  Go  AWAY.  I  BEALLY  CAN'T  AITOUD  IT. 
I'M  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  POOR." 

Persistent  Mendicant.  "  THE  NEW  Pooat  THEN,  Sin,  AS 
ONE  OP  THE  OLD  OBIGINALS,  PEBMIT  ME  TO  LEND  YOU  'ABF- 

A-DOLLAB." 


Mr.  ARTHUR  J.  BEES  is  his  choice  of  a  title  for  The  Shrieking 
Pit  (LANE).  Inspiration,  no  less !  Who,  catching  sight  of 
this  casually  on  a  bookstall,  would  not  find  himself  in- 
creasingly curious  to  know  how  a  pit  could  shriek  (admirable 
word ! ),  and  why,  and  what  ?  The  best  praise  that  I  can 
give  the  book  is  to  say  that  no  one,  having  been  tempted 
by  this  clamorous  appeal  to  hand  over  his  seven  net 
shillings,  need  consider  himself  defrauded.  Of  course  hon- 
our forbids  that  I  should  reveal  any  of  the  tale,  beyond  a 
general  suggestion  of  it  as  a  thing  of  murder  and  marshes 
and  mystery.  Who,  in  short,  killed  the  old  gentleman 
whose  corpse  was  found  in  the  pit,  and  why  couldn't  it  by 
any  possibility  have  been  the  nice  young  man  who  (after 

the  fashion  of  the  juvenile 
leads  in  these  matters)  has 
been  at  such  pains  to  plaster 
himself  with  every  kind  of 
suspicion  ?  The  story  follows 
what  might  be  called  the 
Baker  Street  method,  in  which 
an  official  policeman  is  em- 
ployed to  discover  false  clues, 
arrest  the  wrong  person,  and 
generally  bring  into  glowing 
relief  the  superior  acumen  of 
the  hero-investigator.  (Some- 
times I  wonder  whether  Scot- 
land Yard,  in  its  leisure  mo- 
ments, can  ever  read  detective 
fiction  with  any  real  enjoy- 
ment.) One  or  two  points 
there  were  about  the  shrieking 
pit  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
my  thrills  roused  a  slight  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty.  It  is,  for 
example,  surely  improbable 
that  when  a  body  has  been 
found  in  a  pit  the  police, 
even  story-police,  would  not 
thoroughly  investigate  the 
spot.  But  if  we  get  talking 
like  this  I  shall  end  by  giving 
away  the  whole  matter  and 
depriving  you  of  a  capital  en- 
tertainment. One  final  word 
of  praise :  in  no  detective  tale 
that  ever  I  read  does  the  end 
altogether  equal  the  rapture 
of  the  pursuit ;  but  the  last- 
chapter  ingenuities  of  The 
Shrieking  Pit  bring  it  con- 
siderably nearer  than  most 
to  this  perhaps  impossible  ideal. 

Mr.  BENNET  COPPLESTONE,  whatever  the  theme  of  his 
book  may  be,  has  the  gift  of  establishing  an  intimate  rela- 
tion with  his  readers.  A  current  of  good-nature  runs 
through  The  Last  of  the  Grenvilles  (MURRAY),  and  although 
Dicky  Crrenville,  the  hero,  was  almost  too  perfect  a  knight 
I  was  never  bored  with  his  perfections.  Indeed  he  can  be 
warmly  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  the  exotic  youths 
who  crowd  the  pages  of  modern  fiction.  The  War  saved 
Dicky  from  internment  in  a  London  office  and  sent  him 
flying  seawards  ;  but  he  performed  no  miracles,  except,  per- 
haps, that  of  reappearing  after  nearly  everyone  had  given 
him  up  as  lost  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  There  is  the 
quality  of  a  tonic  in  Mr.  COPPLESTONE'S  work,  and  this 
may  excuse  the  touch  of  bedside  manner  with  which  he 
administers  it. 
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THE  FOOD  CONTROLLER  has  removed 
all  restrictions  on  the  supply  of  whisky, 
and  the  War-time  custom  of  asking  H 
Scottish  friend  to  have  a  drink  is  no 

longer  without  its  risks. 
•f  * 

The  Government  Housing  Scheme, 
says  a  Parliamentary  correspondent, 
is  to  undergo  important  modifications. 
The  report  that  the  Government  intends 
to  strike  out  boldly  and  include  the 
erection  of  houses  in  the  scheme  must, 
however,  be  received  with  caution. 

"  The  next  war  will  be  fought  with 
bacteriologists,"  says  Captain  WEDG- 
WOOD BENN.  The  report  that  the  Army 
Council  has  already  ordered  the  lioyal 
Engineers  to  construct  a  couple  for 
experimental  purposes  is  declared  to  be 
premature. 


policeman  was  injured.  Still,  our  con- 
temporary goes  rather  far  when  it 
refers  to  the  aggressors  as  "  a  hostile 
crowd." 

'"*' 

Who's  Who,  says  a  gossip,  will  bo 
much  larger  again  next  year.  Naturally, 
when  the  new  O.B.E.  List  is  published, 

a  lot  of  fresh  people  will  be  Who. 

x  # 

"  The  new  scheme  for  railway 
control,"  says  Mr.  J.  H.  THOMAS,  "  must 
admit  that  the  travelling  public  have 
rights."  Certainly  we  have  stood  up 
for  them  long  enough  in  most  trains. 
*  t* 

A  fashion  journal  thinks  that  before 
long  the  trouser  crease  will  be  worn 
down  the  side,  instead  of  at  the  back 
and  front.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
slip  into  trousers  of  the  old  style  and 
then  stand  sideways. 


Miners  in  the  Ebbw 
Vale  district  are  said  to 
be  making  one  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year. 
They  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  problem  of 
hiring  someone  to  do 
their  striking  for  them. 

ik      :|: 
* 

"  Are  dear  old  ladies 
dying  out  ? "  asks  a 
contemporary.  A  cor- 
respondent who  signs 
himself  "Jumbo"  and 
writes  from  the  Ee- 
gent's  Park  district  de- 
clares that,  at  any  rate, 
it  "s  years  since  one  of 
them  knitted  him  a  waistcoat. 

V 

Messrs.  VICKERS,  we  read,  have  pur- 
chased St.  Ermins  Hotel.  It  is  only 
fair  to  Sir  ALFRED  MONO  to  say  that  he 

wasn't  looking  at  the  time. 
*  * 

a 

It  appears  that  a  certain  Fleet  Street 
journalist  is  so  much  like  the  PREMIER 
that  it  causes  him  considerable  em- 
barrassment. Tut,  tut;  this  has  got 
to  stop ;  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  must 

grow  a  beard.        ...  ^ 

* 

"  The  Ministry  of  Transport,"  says  a 
motor  expert,  "  has  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  question  of  left-hand  steering." 
The  greater  frequency  of  accidents  re- 
sulting from  this  method,  it  is  alleged, 
is  more  than  compensated  for,  from  the 
pedestrian's  point  of  view,  by  the  fact 
tbat  death  is  generally  instantaneous. 

-;;    * 

The  Evening  News  refers  to  a  little 
skirmish  in  Belfast  when  people  were 
fired  at,  stones  and  bottles  were  thrown, 
one  man  had  his  ear  shot  off  and  a 


*•'.-. 


"  WHAT — ONLY  TWO  TO  ONE  '  BALMY  BOY  '  ?    I  'VB  JUST  GOT  TWENTY  POUND 

TO  FIVE    OVEB   THEBE.      YOU  'LL    HEAB   MORE   ABOUT   THIS.       I'M  A    MEMBER    Of 
AH  AXTI-PROFITEERIXa   COMMITTEE." 


Dr.  GUTHBIE,  of  Dundee,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  most  people  drink  much 
too  quickly.  It  is  evident  that  the 
worthy  doctor  is  not  identical  with  the 
Scot  who  had  his  glass  knocked  over. 

*  ••;: 

Now  that  the  unemployment  dona- 
tion is  to  be  discontinued  to  civilians  it 
is  expected  that  quite  a  lot  of  persons 
will  be  thrown  into  work. 
*...* 

High  spirits  are  noticeable  in  thea- 
trical circles  and  a  good  Christmas 
season  is  expected.  It  seems  that  a 
new  pantomime  joke  has  been  seen 

making  its  way  to  London. 

•\-  :.- 
# 

A  San  Domingo  multi-millionaire  has 
just  ordered  the  most  expensive  motor- 
car in  the  world.  It  is  to  have  14-carat 
gold  fittings.  Already,  it  is  said,  a 
queue  of  pedestrians  has  lined  up  out- 
side the  owner's  house,  all  eager  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  be  knocked 

down  by  this  luxurious  car. 

*  '•','• 
* 

The  giving  of  beer  as  part  payment 


of  wages  to  agricultural  labourers  is 
said  to  be  illegal.  No  surprise  is  felt 
amongst  people  who  have  tasted  the 
stuff.  „.  3 

LENIN,  says  a  message,  declares  that 
Great  Britain  must  recognise  Russia. 
Meanwhile  the  Bolshevists  are  doing 
their  best  to  make  it  unrecognisable. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Lord  I  ism  u  is 
proposing  to  alter  his  famous  exhorta- 
tion, "Sack  the  lot,"  to  "Sack  the 
damn  lot."  In  view  of  possible  further 
alteration  we  hope  our  readers  will 
accept  this  as  our  final  reference  to  the 
subject.  ...  + 

"* 

Wo  leani  that,  in  order  to  promote 
economy  in  view  of  the  shortage  of 
metal  jugs,  the  manager  of  a  well-known 
hotel  in  London  has  issued  a  notice 
that  the  hot  water 
brought  to  visitors'  bed- 
rooms will  iii  future  be 
poured  under  the  door. 

:/      :| 

It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  won- 
derful thief-proof  motor- 
car which  was  to  have 
been  exhibited  at  the 
Motor -show  should 
have  been  stolen  on  its 
way  to  Olympia. 

:;:     * 

A  gentleman  living 
in  the  north  of  London 
left  his  home  last  week 
and  has  not  been  heard 
of  since.  Any  reader 
who  notices  meals  being 
taken  into  a  Telephone  Call  Office 
should  at  once  communicate  with  the 
police. 

We  understand  that  the  Vicar  who 
recently  said  to  a  member  of  the  local 
Council,  "  You  might  be  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister yourself  one  day,"  has  consented 
to  apologise.  *  * 

London  Clubs,  complains  an  "Old 
Clubman,"  are  becoming  unbearably 
noisy.  Even  the  old  gentlemen  who 
work  in  the  Club  libraries  can  hardly 

hear  themselves  snore. 

*  * 

"America,"  says  Mr.  FREDERICK 
WILLIAM  WILE,  "  wants  a  business 
President."  We  have  always  felt  that 
a  fatal  flaw  in  the  League  of  Nations 
was  that  it  gave  the  U.S.A.  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  anything  out  of  it. 

"TAKE  A  TIN  HOME  FOB  THE  WEEK  END." 
Advt.  in  Daily  Paper. 

The  house  problem  seems  to  be  getting 
rather  corrugated. 
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CONFESSIONS    OF    A    DRAMATIC    CRITIC. 

[In  a  supplementary  review  of  Mr.  ARNOLD  BENNETT'S  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love  Mr.  WALKLEY,  of  Tlw  Times,  revises  the  estimate 
he  formed  of  it  on  the  first  night  and  makes  the  following  painful 
admissions  :  "  It  may  be  well,"  he  says,  "to  explain  that  one  '  notices  ' 
a  play  and  then  thinks  it  over.  True,  one's  'notice' — the  virtually 
instantaneous  record  of  one's  first  impressions — sometimes  wears  a 
specious  appearance  of  thought.  But  that  is  one  of  the  wicked 
deceptions  of  journalism."] 

WHEN  for  a  paper  published  once  a  week, 
That  gives  a  writer  scope  for  due  reflection, 

I  have  contrived  a  leisurely  critique 

Upon  some  fairly  recent  stage-confection, 
And  to  my  judgment  brought 

A  slow  and  solemn  gravity  of  thought ; 

Much,  Mr.  WALKLEY,  have  I  marvelled  how 

The  lore  that  out  of  ancient  scribes  you  suck  up, 

Exuding  from  your  broad  and  Attic  brow 

(The  urgent  printer's  devil  crying,  "Buck  up!"), 
Pours  off  your  non-stop  pen 

Between  11.0  and  11.10;— 

How  on  a  play  whoso  price  was  blood  and  tears, 
Costing  its  maker  months  of  toil  and  anguish, 

Your  final  word,  that  lifts  him  to  the  spheres 
Or  leaves  him  under  your  reproof  to  languish, 
You  fix  with  instant  hand, 

Stamping  the  thing  with  "Stet ! "  (or  "  Let  it  stand  !  "). 

And  now  you  own  that  second  thoughts  are  best; 

Indeed  (unless  you  meant  to  be  facetious) 
No  previous  thought  had  been  thrown  off  your  chest — 

Only  an  outward  semblance,  very  specious; 

So  from  a  god  you  sink 
To  common  men  who  take  their  time  to  think. 

Oh,  Mr.  WALKLEY,  my  illusion  'a  gone  ! 

Shattered  my  faith  in  those  allusive  nocturnes 
Composed  impromptu  from  11.0  on, 

Fast  as  the  moving  finger  of  the  clock  turns  ! 

How  can  I  know  but  what 
Next  week  you  '11  tell  us  you  were  talking  rot  ? 

======  0.  S. 

THE    EINSTEIN    UPHEAVAL. 

PUBTHEB  DEVELOPMENTS. 

THE  wide-reaching  results  of  Dr.  EINSTEIN'S  great  dis- 
covery are  by  some  unthinking  observers  regarded  as  only 
affecting  mathematicians  and  philosophers.  There  could 
not  be  a  greater  mistake,  as  may  be  readily  shown  from 
the  following  considerations.  The  acceptance  of  the  theory 
carries  with  it,  as  an  indispensable  corollary,  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposition,  Time  =  the  Fourth  Dimension.  Once  we 
grant  this,  as  we  must,  the  literary  implications  of  the  dis- 
covery are  revealed  in  their  true  significance  and  the  re- 
construction of  a  large  number  of  standard  sayings  becomes 
necessary.  When  prose  has  been  adopted  as  the  vehicle 
for  expression,  the  carrying  out  of  the  change  is  not  so 
iftcult;  but  some  little  skill  will  be  required  to  adjust  the 
metre  m  those  poetical  allusions  which  are  in  constant 

US6. 

For  example:  "I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  fourth 
dimension   grows,     is   at  the  first   blush   somewhat   dis- 

fTm     fT    ^Ut  °n  ?ePetiiion  ik  will  be  found  that  the  new 
oim  of  the  phrase  is  a  great  improvement.     It  is  more 
impressive  and  sonorous,  and  it  can  be  defended  as  a  le-i- 
tunate  application  of  the  principle  of  vers  libre 

The  famous  and  often  quoted  couplet  from  Hamlet  ad- 


mits of  a  very  simple  adjustment,  the  metre  being  retained 
if  we  drop  only  one  word  and  read  : — 

"The  fourth  dimension's  out  of  joint.   Oh  spite 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right !  " 

Here  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  omission  of  the  harsh 
and  unseemly  epithet  "  cursed"  is  a  distinct  gain. 

More  difficult  to  reconcile  with  popular  predilections  is 
the  new  version  of  the  line  in  WATTS'S  famous  hymn:  "The 
fourth  dimension,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream,"  but  the 
task  of  adaptation  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  a 
great  prosodist  such  as  the  present  POET  LAUREATE. 

We  may  add  in  conclusion  that  for  the  present  there  is 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  Lord  NOBTHCLIFFE  to  change 
the  title  of  his  chief  paper  to  The  Fourth  Dimensions. 

REGIMENTAL    HOCKEY. 

MY  company  team  has  played  its  first  match.  The 
score  was — but  what  of  a  few  goals,  more  or  less  ?  The 
play  's  the  thing.  And  I  'm  quite  sure  that  the  seventeenth 
was  "kicks,"  and  would  have  been  given  so  by  the  umpire, 
only  in  his  eagerness  he  nearly  swallowed  his  whistle  and 
then  didn't  like  to  confess  his  clumsiness. 

A  few  candid  comments  on  the  team,  after  the  manner  of 
a  school  maga/ine,  may  be  helpful  at  this  early  stage.  Will 
you  print  them  for  me," Mr.  Punch  ?  1  asked  the  Adjutant 
to  dp  so,  but  he  says  that  his  space  in  Battalion  Orders  is 
so  limited  that  he  is  obliged  to  decline  advertisements. 
Here  they  are : — 

Corpora^  Jenkins  (goal).  Maintained  most  admirable 
sangfroid  in  trying  circumstances.  Showed  punctuality 
and  precision  in  retrieving  the  ball  from  the  net.  Should 
not  smoke  cigarettes  while  play  is  in  progress  ;  hockey  is 
more  serious  than  warfare  and  allows  less  licence. 

Private  Bulpitt  (right  back).  A  natural  golfer.  At  the 
top  of  his  swing  is  reminiscent  of  VAKDON.  Must  learn  to 
replace  turf. 

Lance-Corporal  Farthing  (left  back).  A  striking  contrast 
to  his  partner.  Longest  drive,  three  yards ;  hits,  six ;  mis- 
hits, all  the  rest.  Should  practise  in  his  barrack-room. 

Private  Blagg  (right  half).  Lacks  pace  but  is  a  very 
useful  tripper.  A  thoroughly  unscrupulous  half-back. 

Sergeant  Pinkerton,  D.C.M.,  M.M.  (centre  half).  A  mag- 
nificent fighter  at  close  quarters.  Finds  hockey  a  very 
passable  substitute  for  dirty  work  with  the  bayonet. 

Private  Samivays  (left  half).  Not  a  great  player,  but  a 
clever  debater  on  points  of  hockey-law.  Should  avoid  per- 
sonalities. The  umpire's  character  and  personal  record 
may  be  all  that  this  half-back  alleges,  but  such  a  matter  is 
surely  better  discussed  in  the  canteen  after  the  match. 

Corporal  Kibney  (outside  right).  A  very  agile  forward 
with  an  entertaining  trick  of  balancing  his  stick  on  his 
nose  during  slack  moments. 

Private  Fribbance  (inside  right).  Uses  his  stick  with  a 
scythe-like  action,  but  rarely  reaps  the  ball.  Sometimes 
cuts  down  the  opposing  left  half,  but  more  often  his  own 
wing-partner.  Is  earmarked  for  agricultural  furlough  next 
haymaking. 

C.-S.-M.  Wagstaffe  (centre  fonvard).  A  keen  and  deter- 
mined attacker.  Selects  the  enemy's  goalkeeper  as  hia 
special  objective,  and  more  than  once  put  him  into  the  net, 
the  ball  having  been  diverted  elsewhere. 

Private  Smith  (inside  left).  An  adaptable  forward,  using 
either  side  of  his  stick  with  equal  facility.  Leaves  no  rule 
unbroken. 

Staff-Sergeant  Lovejoy  (outside  left).  Apt  to  confuse  hockey 
with  the  club-swinging  of  which  he  is  so  fine  an  exponent 
in  the  gymnasium.  Could  always  be  located  in  action  by 
the  cries  of  human  beings  in  pain.  A  dangerous  forward. 
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Reverend  Gentleman  (who  has,  after  many  giialms,  engaged  a  land-girl  for  his  garden).  "  AND  WHAT  is  voun  SAME,  MY  GOOD— j 

YOUNG  LADY?" 

Land-Girl.  "Ms  NAME  is  EDITH,  SIB,  BUT  THE  BOYS  ALL  CALL  ME  TAIHY.'" 


IN    FULL    CRY. 

(Being  specimens  of  what  might  happen 
if  the  Great  Proprietor  took  a  dislike 
to  you.) 

A  LEADING  ARTICLE. 

"!T  is,  we  suppose,  useless  to  call 
attention  to  yet  another  scandal  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  for  which 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEOBGE,  as  head  of  the  so- 
called  Government,  is  responsible.  Mr. 
L.  GEORGE,  whose  genius  for  stepping 
into  a  financial  morass  is  only  exceeded 
by  his  skill  in  climbing  out  on  some- 
body else's  shoulders,  is  evidently  de- 
termined to  bring  his  country  to  bank- 
ruptcy before  lie  has  finished.  When 
it  is  a  question  of  being  faithful  to  the 
pledges  which  lie  has  made  to  our  tried 
and  trusted  friends,  General  DENIKIN 
and  Admiral  KOLTCHAK,  no  one  can  be 
so  stern  an  economist  as  Mr.  GEORGE. 
But  if  there  is  an  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing money  away  on  the  most  fantastic 
and  impossible  '  stunt '  in  this  country, 
then  Mr.  GEO.  (that  prince  of  wastrels) 
is  in  his  element.  Take  this  new  Go- 
vernment garage  at  West  Putney  .  .  ." 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 

"MissHermioneThistledown-Foulks- 
Thistledown,  who  has  just  become  en- 
gaged, belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  England.  The  founder  of 
the  family  was  Sir  Francis  Foulkes, 
whose  descendant,  Roger,  assumed  the 
additional  name  of  Thistledown  on 
marrying  Lady  Alicia  Thistledown  in 
1642.  In  1750  John  Thistledown- 
Foulkes,  on  succeeding  to  the  property 
of  his  aunt,  took  up  Ins  residence  at 
Thistledown  Towers  and  adopted  the 
style  of  John  Thistledown  -  Foulkes- 
Thistledown.  The  case  of  Mr.  D.  L. 
GEORGE,  our  wastrel  Prime  Minister,  is 
of  course  quite  different.  He  lias  no  hy- 
phen in  his  name,  "Lloyd  "being  merely 
the  second  of  his  two  Christian  names. 

:I:  JJ:  :;: 

"  The  Duchess  of  Bilberry's  At  Home 
last  night  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  successful  functions  of  the  season. 
Practically  everybody  who  is  anybody 
in  the  social,  political  and  artistic 
world  was  there.  In  one  corner  of 
the  great  reception-room  Lord  Swaffern 
and  a  few  friends  were  listening  eagerly 


to  the  famous  financier,  Mr.  Samuel 
McSamuel,  and  from  the  energy  with 
which  the  latter  was  speaking  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  giving  out  a  few 
home-truths  about  the  bankrupt  policy 
of  Mr.  GEORGE  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Lady  Peggy  Porringer  was  look- 
ing pretty  in  pink  ninon,  but  a  little 
sad,  I  thought,  at  Mr.  GEOHGE'S  be- 
trayal of  our  Russian  friends. 

*  ''.-  '':• 

"  The  marriage  arranged  between  Lord 
Ballybun  and  the  lion.  Kathleen  O'Eaf- 
ferty  has  been  postponed  until  Mr. 
GEORGE  has  settled  upon  an  Irish 
policy." 

AT  THE  THEATRE. 

"  A  second  visit  to  the  great  Bussian 
play,  Reparation,  only  serves  to  confirm 
one's  opinion  as  to  TOLSTOI'S  genius. 
In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Eussian  novelist  was 
writing  prophetically.  Fedya's  deser- 
tion of  his  wife  is  intended  to  be  a 
parable ;  TOLSTOI  foresaw  Mr.  GEORGE'S 
desertion  of  DENIKIN  and  wished  to 
warn  his  countrymen.  Fedya's  subse- 
quent suicide,  however,  must  not  be 
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taken  too  literally.     Mr.  GKOHOK  will 
never  resign  of  his  own  free  will. 

*  =::  • 

"The  most  popular  scene  in  the  now 
Palladrome  re-eue.  is  undoubtedly  that 
in  which  Mr.  GEORGE'S  spendthrift 
Ministry  is  burlesqued  and  held  up  to 
ridicule.  The  laughter  was  continuous, 
but  underneath  the  laughter  one  recog- 
nised the  stern  resentment  of  an  elec- 
torate which  has  been  tricked  and  is  de- 
termined to  pay  back  its  account  in  full. 
The  management  of  the  Palladrome  is 
heartily  to  be  congratulated.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  rather  taste- 
less scene,  in  which  the  Proprietor  of 
The  Times  (apparently)  is  held  up  to 
ridicule — a  scene  entirely  without  hu- 
mour— the  whole  revue  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm." 

GOLF  CHATTEK. 

"  It  is  always  a  mysterious  thing  why 
a  golfer's  form  should  vary  from  one 
day  to  another,  with  the  curious  result 
that  on  a  Monday  he  should  be  unable 
to  do  anything  wrong,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  be  equally  unable  to 
do  anything  right.  Perhaps  the  form 
of  the  Great  Triumvirate  is  not  quite 
so  variable  as  this,  but  certainly  they 
have  their  good  years  and  their  bad 
years,  and  this  lapse  of  form  is  as  in- 
explicable to  the  player  himself  as  to 
the  looker-on.  Take  JAMES  BRAID,  for 
instance,  the  famous  Walton  Heath 
professional.  He  has  had  one  of  his 
very  worst  seasons,  and  yet  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  is  feeling  as  fit  as  ever,  and 
that  as  far  as  he  knows  there  is  nothing 
to  account  for  this  strange  decline  from 
his  usual  irreproachable  form. 

But  it  is  not  always  a  question 
of  physical  fitness.  A  man  who  has 
something  on  his  mind  will  never  be 
able  to  put  his  best  into  the  game,  and 
this  may  well  have  been  the  trouble 
with  JIMMY  BRAID  in  this  last  season. 
As  is  well  known,  Mr.  GEORGE  (the 
Welsh  Wastrel,  as  I  heard  a  well-known 
performer  at  Sunningdale  call  him  the 
other  day)  has  a  house  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  sub-consciously  JIMMY 
has  been  allowing  this  to  worry  him, 
so  that  he  has  been  throwing  away 
strokes  with  almost  the  same  freedom 
as  Mr.  GEORGE  throws  away  millions 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  im- 
portance at  golf  of  the  sub-conscious 
mind,  indeed,  has  hardly  been  recog- 
nised properly  by  doctors.  I  well 
remember  when  I  was  playing  at  Sand- 
wich many  years  ago  .  .  ." 
ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

"  Mr.  Peter  Bash's  new  collection  o 
pictures  at  the  Younger  Gallery  will 
add    considerably   to    his    reputation 
When  we  say  that  not  a  single  picture 


Village  Fireman  (receiving  congratulations  on  a  very  gallant  rescue).  "!T  BE  ALL 

WELL  TO  CALL  I  A   'BRO,    BUT  I   DO   BKLIEVE   I   'AVE  SINGED  ME   MOUSTACHK." 


in  the  show  is  recognisable  from  its 
title,  it  will  be  apparent  how  much  Mr. 
Bash  has  improved  since  his  last  exhi- 
bition, when  at  least  half-a-dozen  of 
his  paintings  bore  a  vague  resemblance 
to  their  subjects.  Probably  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  will  cause  as  much  sensation 
as  any.  Whether  it  is  like  her  we  can- 
not say,  but  its  resemblance  to  the 
Slough  Depot  on  a  foggy  night  is  most 
striking.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr. 
GEORGE'S  monstrous  white  elephant 


has  ever  been  shown  up  more  pitilessly 
than  in  this  picture.  The  half-finished 
and  abandoned  Loch  Doon  site  is  also 
expooed  fearlessly  by  Mr.  Bash  in  his 
monochrome,  The  Wedding  Present; 
while  Tom-tits  in  a  Willow-Tree  gives 
us  a  hint  of  what  Russia  will  look  like 
now  that  Mr.  GKORHK  has  abandoned 
it  to  the  savagery  of  the  Bolsheviks." 

[And  so  on.  The  whole  pack  after 
you.  And  yet  I  dare  say  you  might 
survive  t]  A.  A.  M. 
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TOUTING  FOR  WAR  TOURISTS. 

"  I  SUPPOSE,"  said  Laver,  "  I  'm  not 
the  only  one  who  solemnly  vowed  on 
the  hilt  of  his  entrenching  tool  that, 
once  he  had  shaken  or  scraped  the  mud 
of  Flanders  from  his  boots,  he'd  never 
tread  it  again,  and  has  afterwards 
buzzed  over  on  the  first  available  oppor- 
tunity. But  I  told  myself  in  extenua- 
tion that  I  'd  only  visit  places  of  happy 
memories — -there  were  a  few,  old  son, 
weren't  there  ?  However  I  tumbled 
across  a  pleasant  little  party  of  Ameri- 
cans at  Amiens,  and,  as  they  were  medi- 
tating a  trip  to  the  devastated  regions, 
I  thought  I  'd  go  with  them  to  see 
if  the  '  doings '  looked  any  different 
through  civilian  eyes. 

"  Well,  after  a  good 
morning's  rubberneck- 
ing we  halted  at  Rum- 
micourt  for  lunch.  You 
remember  it,  Cheeky — 
we  had  a  Company  Mess 
in  a  commodious  semi- 
roofed  cellar  with  all 
Service  improvements. 
The  place  looked  exact- 
ly as  we  and  Jerry  had 
left  it ;  not  much  as  a 
village,  but  a  huge  suc- 
cess as  a  picturesque 
ruin.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants had  drifted 
back,  and  over  our  old 
subterranean  villa  the 
fo'rmer  proprietor,  one 
Georges  Guillot,  had 
run  up  a  green-and- 
yellow  wooden  shanty 
which  he  called  the  Caf6 
do  la  Victoire,  where  he 
retailed  refreshments, 
picture  postcards,  Brummagem  souve- 
nirs and  war  notions  generally.  He  had 
an  attractive  menu  posted  up  to  lure  the 
wandering  tourist,  but  the  only  place 
the  dishes  appeared  was  on  the  menu. 
Whether  you  ordered  huitres  and  Veuve 
Clicquot  or  poulet  rdti  and  Pommard 
the  result  was  the  same — omelette  and 
•vin  blanc,  unless  it  happened  to  be 
omelette  and  vin  rouge.  However,  old 
Georges  contrived  to  entertain  his  vis- 
itors so  well  with  war  anecdotes  that 
they  didn't  notice  it,  and  the  bill  helped 
to  keep  up  the  illusion  that  they  had 
lunched  lavishly. 

"  Without  doubt  Georges  possessed 
a  double  helping  of  imagination  and 
dramatic  power,  even  for  a  Frenchman. 
I  happen  to  know  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  War  his  family  were, 
as  our  Sergeant -Major  used  to  say, 
'  evaporated  from  the  divested  area  '  to 
Rouen,  where  Georges,  being  a  Terri- 
torial and  too  old  for  the  line,  did  guard 
duties  over  prisoners  and  stores,  and 


Madame  Guillot  ran  a  little  cstaminet. 
But  tourists  want  war  atmosphere 
at  first  hand,  and  Georges,  in  the  in- 
terests of  business,  laid  it  on  like  a 
German  delegation  pleading  for  the 
fatt:'d  kine.  His  description  of  the 
five-nine  that  blew  off  the  chimney 
whilst  the  family  were  peacefully  sleep- 
ing nearly  made  me  duck  under  the 
table  for  cover,  and  his  account  of  the 
demolition  of  the  barn  almost  convinced 
me  that  it  was  he,  and  not  I,  who  was 
there  at  the  time. 

"  Of  course  I  didn't  give  him  away. 
It  would  have  looked  a  bit  like  swank 
to  the  ladies  of  the  party,  and,  after  all, 
a  poor  devil  who  has  had  his  home 
smashed  to  smithereens  is  entitled  to 
make  a  bit  out  of  the  wreckage'. 


Tltc  Candidate.  "ONLY  THE  OTHEU  DAY  IN  THE  'Ouse  THEY  ADMITTED 
'AVIN'  A  FLOATIN'  DEBT  AND  A  SINKIN'  FUND.  OUR  POLICY  is  TO  "AVE  A 
SINKIN'  DEBT  AND  A  FLOATIS'  FUSD."  (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 


"  As  I  said,  Georges  had  dramatic 
power,  and  he  was  also  a  true  artist. 
He  didn't  pile  on  the  horrors  too  much 
or  too  long,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ladies,  switched  on  the  sentimental 
stop  at  just  the  right  moment.  Picking 
up  a  photograph  in  a  tinsel  frame  from 
the  mantel-piece  he  regarded  it  tenderly. 

"  '  A  beautiful  lady,'  he  murmured  ; 
'  and  her  lover,  he  was  un  beau  garcon. 
An  English  Tommee,  un  simple  soldat, 
but  with  the  face  of  an  Apollo  and  the 
heart  of  a  lion.  Le  pauvre  petit !  I  re- 
member him  as  he  used  to  sit  by  my 
fire  gazing  at  this  photograph.  There 
is  writing  on  the  back — words  of  love 
and  longing,  sans  doute,  but  I  under- 
stand not  the  English  language.  One 
morning  the  orders  came  for  the  assault, 
and  he  placed  the  photograph  into  my 
hand. 

"  ' "  Guard  this  for  me,  inon  vieux,"  he 
said,  "  until  I  return  ;  it  is  my  greatest 
treasure." 

" '  Then    he    kissed    it     again    and 


marched  bravely  away;  but' — there 
was  a  sob  in  Georges'  voice — '  he  never 
returned.' 

"  The  ladies  looked  at  the  photo  sym- 
pathetically and  were  palpably  moved 
by  Georges'  story.  It  was,  as  Georges 
had  said,  a  beautiful  face,  and  it  seemed 
strangely  familiar  to  me.  I  puzzled 
over  it  until,  by  another  transition, 
Georges  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
party  to  his  stock  of  engraved  shell- 
cases,  German  helmets  and  cartridge 
paper-knives.  Then,  while  he  was  busy 
effecting  big  sales,  I  slipped  the  photo 
from  the  frame,  hoping  to  find,  a  clue 
from  the  writing  on  the  back.  And  I 
found  it.  Cheeky,  the  photo  was  ad- 
dressed to  you!  " 

Oh,  hang  it !  "  expostulated  Cheeky. 
"On  my  honour,"  I 
said.  "Georges  h,id 
evidentlybeen  grubbing 
round  in  the  old  cellar 
and  found  it.  The  lov- 
ing message,  the  words 
over  which  you  used  to 
pore  and  which  were 
engraven  on  your  heart, 
were : — - 

"  '  DBAB  OLD  CHECKT, 
— Having  the  time  of 
my  life  now.  Better 
game  than  pottering 
round  the  barbed-wire 
or  escorting  the  good 
old  rum  -  jar.  Sorry  I 
packed  your  pyjamas 
in  my  kit  by  mistake, 
but  you  can  keep  my 
posh  leggings  and  call 
it  quits. 

'  Yours   to    the    last 
glass  in  the  bottle, 

F.  F.' 

"  And  the  lady,  my  noble  Apollo, 
whose  likeness  you  tenderly  kissed 
before  going  out  into  the  battle,  never 
to  return,  was  Freddy  Fryer,  the  lady 
impersonator  of  the  Ninety  -  ninth 
Divisional  Concert  Party." 


i 


Another  Impending  Apology. 
From  a  cinema  advertisement : — 

"THE   GREAT  GAME, 
Featuring  BOMBARDIER  WKLLS. 

THE   IEEES1STIBLE   FLAPPER." 

Provincial  Paper. 

From  a  pro-Italian  pamphlet : — 

"  All  the  tribes  of  Jugoslavia  arc  thumping 
their  turn-turns  and  talking  of  war  with  Italy." 

Well,  it  can't  be  said  that  they  have  no 
stomach  for  the  fight. 


"BiG  INCREASE  IN  BIGAMOUS  MARRIAGE 
Is  latest  industrial  ambition  of  country. — 
Trade  worth  millions." — Canadian  Paper. 

Despite  a  few  regrettable  incidents  wo 
feel  sure  this  is  a  libel  on  the  Dominion. 
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Char.  "  SORRY  TO  INFORM  YOU,  MUM,  AS  I  SHAN'T  BE  ABLE  TO  COME  so  MORE." 

Lct'ly.   "AND   WHY  NOT,    MRS.    BOISEK?" 

Char.  "CAN'T  AFFORD  IT,  MUM.     ME  'CSBAN'  SAYS  IF  I  EARNS  ANY  MORE  MOSKY  'E'I.L  'AVI;  TO  PAY  ISCOME-TAX." 


DANGEE   IN   NUMBERS. 

(Lest  haply  any  here  approve  t)ie  recent  liussian  proposal  to 
abolish  Christian  names  and  give  each  child  a  number.) 

NOT  for  the  present  babes  the  tear-drop  glistened 

Upon  my  eyelash  when  I  roa'd  of  this; 
One  might  as  well  be  "  Four  "  or  "  Five  "  as  christened 

"  Wipers  "  or  "  Foch  "  or  "  Louvain  Armistice." 
I  looked  ahead  and  thought  how  time  would  flow  on 

Until  (and  it  was  then  the  tear-drop  came) 
"  Double  three  four  one  double  six  and  so  on  " 
Was  some  poor  infant's  name. 

Then  will  no  treble  voice  pipe  "  Jack  "  or  "Jenny  " 
When  asked  "  And  what 's  your  name ?  "  Instead  of  that 

The  child  will  "lisp  in  numbers,"  pluck  its  pinny 
And  reel  a  dozen  digits  straight  off  pat ; 

And  kind  old  gentlemen  (if  there  be  any), 
Having  for  figures  very  little  head, 

Will  answer  nervously,  "  Well,  here 's  a  penny, 
Little — er — what  you  said." 

Paterfamilias  too  will  hardly  venture 

(Knowing  how  great  the  vocal  strain  would  be) 

To  summon  to  him  and  severely  censure 

Seven  four  two  five  six  naught  eight  one  three ; 

Unless  parental  larynges  grow  tougher, 
That  other  noted  scribe  I  love  to  quote, 

"  Mother  of  Six,"  will  permanently  suffer 
From  clergyman's  sore  throat. 

And  last  of  all,  when  by  its  mere  dimension 
Our  number  shows  what  year  we  saw  the  sun, 

What  maiden  verging  on  an  old-age  pension 
Can  ever  seek  to  pass  for  thirty-one? 


Dusk  may  arrive,  the  light  may  be  behind  her, 
But  hope  will  come  not  at  the  close  of  day, 
Since  every  time  the  numeral  assigned  her 
Will  give  the  game  away. 

SALES. 

[A  workhouse  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  North  of  Euglund.] 
FOE  IMMEDIATE  SALE. — That  desirable  and  well-situated 
HIGH  COUBT  known  as  Lot  99  in  the  list.  Fine  opportunity 
for  enterprising  m;in.  Turnover  exceeds  £500  weekly  in 
tines,  but  keen  man  could  double  this.  Hundreds  of  .good 
customers  on  the  list,  this  being  an  old  established  business. 
No  reasonable  offer  refused  for  premises  and  goodwill. 


FOB  SALE. — Fine  well-built  POLICE  STATION.  Will  be 
found  to  be  a  comfortable  and  convenient  house  for  visitors. 
Cheerful  outlook.  Large  roomy  cellars  and  electric  light. 
Every  attention  given.  Write  for  terms.  Prisoners  col- 
lected in  our  own  vans. 


To  LET. — Vacant  possession.  That  excellent  FREEHOLD 
DWELLING  known  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  situate  at  Syden- 
ham.  Large  room.  Very  light.  One  pane  of  glass  broken. 
Decorated  to  suit  tenant.  Bath  fitted.  Nice  large  greenhouse. 

FOB  IMMEDIATE  DISPOSAL. — Commodious  green  island, 
occupied  by  Sir  EDWARD  CARSON  and  others.  What  offers 
for  this  little  bit  of  heaven  ?  Small  army  provided,  but 
better  bring  own  as  well.  Great  sporting  district.  Excel- 
lent shooting.  Strong  head  of  landlords. 


FOR  SALE. — GUILLOTINE.  Only  been  used  a  few  times. 
Absolutely  reliable  and  in  good  working  order.  Just  the 
thing  for  retired  executioner  desirous  of  setting  up  business 
in  private  practice.  Complete  with  extra  blades  and  strop. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  BACK  BLOCKS. 

DEAR  GINGER, — 

As  you  will  note  by  this  here  letter  heading 

I  am  at  present  in  the  town  of  Reading. 

How's  that  for  a  nifty  little  bit' of 
impromptu  verse?  How  do  I  do  it? 
Oh,  I  dunno.  A  gift,  I  suppose.  And 
why  am  I  in  Reading  ?  Taking  a  course 
of  biscuits  ?  Visiting  its  Karl  ?  Nay, 
nay,  old  companion,  neither.  I  am  here 
because— oh,  well,  J  '11  tell  you  all  about 
it,  since  you  insist. 

I  wrote  to  you  that  our  old  Bagshawe 
was  in  deep  waters,  didn't  I  ?  Well, 
it  is  all  over ;  he  has  joined  the  great 
majority,  and  I,  as  his  Best  Man,  was 
with  him  to  the  bitter  end.  Of  course 
I'm  pretty  hardened  to  that  sort  of  thing 
now— after  my  varied  experience — but 
for  all  that  it.  never  fails  to  move  me 
deeply.  The  poor  chaps  cling  to  me  so 
pathetically ;  call  up  memories  of  the 
past;  choke  .  .  .  Baggy  was  par- 
ticularly temperamental ;  without  ex- 
ception the  most  ticklish  bridegroom  I 
have  ever  handled. 

A  case  of  mine  in  Saskatchewan  gave 
me  the  slip  just  as  the  bride  weighed 
in.  I  discovered  him  some  time  later 
in  the  town  corral,  engaged  in  a  horse 
deal.  Nor  could  I  move  the  fellow 
until  the  whole  auction — horse  included 
• — -had  been  transferred  to  the  church- 
yard, where  he  could  watch  proceedings 
through  the  window  and  punctuate  his 
responses  with  occasional  bids. 

Another  case  of  mine — in  Beehuana- 
land  this  time — reclined  on  the  sharp 
end  of  a  scorpion  two  minutes  before 
the  saddling-bell  rang  for  the  nuptials. 
Ho  arrived  at  the  post  on  time,  but  in 
my  arms,  and  went  through  the  cere- 
mony bent  double,  and  doing  a  sort  of 
Maori  war-dance.  Only  my  firm  grip 
on  his  braces  kept  him  in  court  at  all. 

I  have  had  them  feign  loss  of  memory 
and  catalepsy  at  the  last  moment,  con- 
fess to  arson,  bigamy  and  murder  ;  but 
by  the  exercise  of  tact  and  firmness  I 
have  nursed  them  all  through.  I  pride 
myself  on  it.  But  Baggy  !  .  .  .  1  go 
all  goosey  when  I  think  of  it,  even 
now,  even  here — in  Heading. 

It  wasn't  that  he  was  reluctant;  it 
was  his  nerves.  You  know  how  con- 
foundedly jumpy  he  was  in  the  old 
days  up  at  Shangani — well,  the  late 
European  friction  has  done  nothing 
towards  mending  matters.  He  was 
never  actually  punctured,  but  he  was 
the  champion  shock-absorber  of  the 
home  front.  Did  a  bomb  drop  any- 
where between  Yarmouth  and  Brixton, 
Baggy  was  sure  to  be  standing  with 
his  ear  to  the  bang.  The  result  was 
pitiable.  Six  months  after  the  Armis- 
tice the  drone  of  a  cockchafer  overhead 
would  set  him  burrowing  like  a  badger, 


and  did  an  infant  pop  its  paper-bag 
within  ten  yards  of  him  he  would  fling 
himself  in  the  gutter  and  moan  for  an 
ambulance. 

I  knew  all  about  this  and  was  pre- 
pared for  some  slight  flutterings  at  the 
chancel  steps,  but  I  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  twist  proceedings  would  take. 
Else  you  would  never  have  caught  me 
within  a  thousand  miles  of — oh,  well, 
we  will  come  to  that. 

I  descended  on  Cheltenham  the  day 
before,  and  found  Baggy  installed  in 
a  hotel  there,  looking  pale  but  deter- 
mined. I  took  him  for  a  scramble  up 
Leckhampton  Hill  in  the  evening  (I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  exercise,  it  keeps 
'em  from  going  off  their  feed  and  brood- 
ing), and  he  got  the  usual  last  will  and 
testament  off  his  chest.  He  is  be- 
queathing you  his  collection  of  Somali 
nose-rings,  and  Knox  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  his  library,  but  which,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  consists  of  a  single 
bound  volume  of  La  Vie.  Parisienne. 
He  spoke  affectionately  of  the  old  up- 
country  days.  Of  course  ho  was  making 
a  change  for  the  better  and  was  the 
happiest  man  on  earth,  but  still  they 
had  been  rather  jolly,  hadn't  they  ?  He 
sighed  several  times  to  show  how  happy 
he  was.  I  kept  him  locked  in  his  room 
next  morning  while  1  went  to  the  church 
to  see  if  all  was  in  order  and  the  drop 
working  properly.  At  eleven  o'clock 
I  dressed  and  fed  him.  He  partook  of 
a  hearty  breakfast  and  walked  to  the 
scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  refusing  all 
spirituous  consolation. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  most 
brides  are  deliberately  late.  Prompti- 
tude, they  imagine,  would  give  the 
public  the  idea  that  they  are  mad  keen 
to  get  at  the  man ;  they  therefore  hang 
back  twenty  minutes  or  so  to  show 
that  they  don't  really  care  a  whoop 
either  way,  and  are  only  being  dragged 
into  the  affair  against  their  better  judg- 
ment. If  they  only  knew  what  this 
delay  sometimes  costs  the  conscientious 
best  man !  Why,  once  in  the  Cape 
Province  I  was  riding  a  bucking  bride- 
groom's chest  for  thirty-eight  minutes, 
pounding  him  on  the  head  with  a 
hassock  to  keep  him  quiet. 

Some  amateurs  trot  their  men  into 
the  arena  right  away,  and  keep  them 
hanging  miserably  about  until  the  bride 
chooses  to  materialise  —  old  women 
commenting  audibly  on  their  paleness, 
the  pluck  leaking  out  of  the  toes  of 
their  patent  leathers.  Not  I ;  I  entertain 
the  condemned  in  the  vestry  with  light, 
bright  blither  until  a  verger  tips  me 
off  that  the  lady  is  rounding  the  bend. 
Then  I  administer  a  stiff  bracer  of 
jumping  powder  from  my  flask,  whip 
off  his  rugs  (so  to  speak)  and  he  pig- 
jumps  up  to  the  starting  gate  with  all 


the  bloom  on.     This  creates  a  favour- 
able impression. 

Baggy  responded  creditably  to  treat- 
ment. He  toed  the  scratch  line  ten 
seconds  ahead  of  the  bride  with  his 
ears  cocked  and  his  crest  high. 

Everything  went  swimmingly  until 
we  approached  the  "  Wilt  thous,"  when 
some  silly  ass  let  the  door  slam.  Baggy, 
true  to  form,  dived  for  the  mat  like  a 
retiring  White  Hope.  I  grabbed  him 
by  the  scruff  just  in  time  and  jerked 
him  to  his  feet.  The  padre  (an  archaic 
half  deaf  and  blind  relative  of  the  bride) 
came  to  the  end  of  his  mumble  and 
paused  for  Baggy 's  response.  Baggy 
was  incapable  of  utterance.  I  shook  him 
heartily,  but  only  produced  a  Castanet 
solo  of  teeth.  There  was  nothing  else 
for  it,  so  I  rendered  the  "I  will"  my- 
self. I  had  not  got  Baggy  round  by 
the  time  the  "To  have  and  to  hold" 
repetition  was  due,  so  I  repeated  that 
for  him  as  well.  I  handed  him  the 
ring.  He  dropped  it.  I  caught  it  in 
mid-air  and  handed  it  back  to  him. 
He  proceeded  to  screw  it  nut- wise  on  the 
wretched  girl's  left  thumb.  I  stepped 
between  the  pair,  frustrated  Baggy  and 
steered  it  on  her  fourth  finger  myself. 

The  clerical  dotard  suddenly  leaned 
forward  and,  capturing  both  our  hands, 
instructed  me — vie — to  repeat,  "  With 
this  ring,  etc.,"  after  him. 

"No,  no,  no;  I'm  the  best  man,"  I 
whispered  feverishly,  "the  HEST  MAN, 
don't  you  understand?  That's  the 
chap  you  want,  over  there,"  nodding  at 
Baggy,  who  was  wobbling  slowly  to  a 
flank,  gone  dithery  altogether. 

The  old  fool  blinked  stupidly  and 
plunged  straight  ahead  with  the  blessing. 

My  goodness,  Ginger,  do  you  per- 
ceive what  was  happening  to  me  ?  In 
half  a  jiffy  he  would  have  finished  the 
blessing  and  I  should  be  married.  I ! 
Me  !  Ich  !  Je  !  What  a  situation  for 
an  innocent  young  follow  to  find  him- 
self in  all  of  a  sudden.  What  a  situa- 
tion, Ginger,  I  ask  you !  I  am  a  brave 
man,  Ginger,  but  I  confess  there  have 
been  moments  when  even  I  have  turned 
my  back  on  extreme  peril.  This  was 
one  of  them.  I  turned  my  back  on  it, 
clave  through  the  bevy  of  swooning 
bridesmaids  like  a  wild  pig  through  a 
cane  brake,  bowled  over  a  couple  of 
vergers  who  were  loitering  up  the  aisle 
bidding  the  small  boys  be  quiet,  took 
the  font  in  my  stride  and  was  out  of 
the  door  and  down  the  street,  running 
like  a  dog  with  a  can  tied  to  its  tail. 
The  gates  of  the  railway  station  yawned 
before  me.  I  dashed  through  them 
into  a  moving  train  and  burrowed  under 
the  seat.  The  train  brought  me  to 
Eeading,  and  here  I  am  still — still 
panting  slightly. 

Ever  thy        PATLANDEB. 
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Enthusiastic  Lady.  "Do  COME  HEBE  pon  A  MOMENT,  DANIEL,  AND  LOOK  AT  THE  ECLIPSE  OP  THE  BUN  TKBOCGH  THIS  GLASS." 
Daniel.  "  DON'T  YOU  WORRY  YOUBBELF  ABOUT  IT,  MA'AM ;   IT  *LL  COME  ALL  RIGHT  AGAIN  PREKENTLY." 


MUSIC  IN  THE  MELTING-POT. 
INTEUESTING  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
NOTHING  is  more  reassuring  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  musical  world 
than  the  sudden  reaction  against  that 
exotic  Orientalism  from  which  some  of 
our  leading  composers  suffered  more 
or  less  acutely  before  the  War.  Per- 
haps the  most  notorious  instance  was 
that  of  Mr.  de  Banville  Quantock, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  divine  afflatus,  used  to 
array  himself  in  a  Malayan  sarong, 
Afghan  sandals  and  a  Chinese  Man- 
darin's jacket. 

*  *  * 

But  this  is  now  ancient  history.  To- 
day there  is  no  stauncher  hierophant 
of  the  Gaelic  revival  than  Mr.  Quan- 
toek.  He  tosses  the  caber  daily.  His 
Highland  costume  is  a  miracle  of  cor- 
rectness, and  his  last  work,  the  massive 
symphonic  poem,  entitled  "  Inchna- 
damph,"  is  marked  by  the  true  Ossianic 
flavour.  As  The  Times'  musical  critic 
remarks  in  his  inspired  comment  on 
the  concluding  pages  of  this  momentous 
work:  "At  the  culminating  moment 


(marked  'Glenlivet'  in  the  margin  of 
the  score)  the  principal  or  '  Drunina- 
drochit '  theme  has  so  burnt  itself  into 
the  composer's  imagination  that  he  can- 
not bear  to  be  parted  from  it  long,  hut 
tightens  the  rhythm  with  a  new  figure 
of  drooping  paired  quavers ;  the  melodic 
contours,  which  so  strangely  suggest 
the  quartzite  summit  of  Suil  ven,  become 
more  precipitous,  and  the  Great  Idea 
at  last  evaporates  in  an  iridescent 
ecstasy  of  whirling  arpeggios." 

*  *  * 

But  this,  happily,  is  no  isolated  ex- 
ample of  protest  and  fruitful  reaction. 
We  have  also  to  welcome  the  "  Celtic 
Twilight  Recitals,"  which  Miss  Deirdre 
O'Shanaehie  is  giving  at  the  Dale- 
carliau  Hall.  It  is  impossible  in  cold 
print  to  convey  the  hypnotic  charm  of 
Miss  O'Shanachie's  crooning  of  the 
masterpieces  of  palaeolithic  Milesian 
minstrelsy.  The  effect  is  immensely 
enhanced  by  the  assistance  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Dermot  O'Shanaehie,  who 
accompanies  her  on  the  Connacht 
"  hosthoon,"  an  instrument  which  The 
Times'  critic  has  happily  described  as 
a  sort  of  prehistoric  oboe.  The  lights 


are  turned  down  throughout  the  per- 
formance, and  the  effect  is  wonderfully 
restful.  Indeed,  striking  testimony  lias 
been  paid  to  the  salubrious,  sedative 
and  even  eupeptic  influence  of  these  re- 
citals by  such  high  authorities  as  Dr. 
Scrutton  Block  and  Sir  Castor  Doyle. 

:;•. 

In  this  context  it  would  not  be  ri^ht 
to  overlook  the  success  achieved  at  the 
PriBlorian  by  the  Sisters  Dinwiddi<>, 
from  the  Isle  of  Arran,  in  their  Old  Red 
Sandstone  Songs,  comprising  a  rich 
selection  from  the  Middle  Oolite  sei ies, 
together  with  many  fine  specimens  of 
Jurassic  folk-tunes  still  current  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Run/a.  At 
Hendon,  lolo  Morgan  and  his  sister 
Blodwen  have  been  drawing  crowdod 
audiences  to  their  "  cantillations "  of 
Panceltio  ballads  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  motor  harp  ;  and  lastly  we  may 
mention  the  visit  of  Madame  Trchuvny 
Chuff  with  her  famous  Cornish  Riviera 
Band.  Our  native  imisicians  are  now 
sustained  by  a  single  emotional  impulse, 
multiform  in  its  expression  but  constant 
in  its  aim.  Altogether  the  national 
musical  outlook  is  extremely  hopeful. 
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Betty,  "TONY,  WILD  YOU  PLEASE  KOT  SING  WHILE  I'M  GAKGLING?    IT  PUTS  ME  OFF." 


JAMES    MAKES    GOOD. 

James  is  broad  and  lithe  of  limb  ; 
All  the  girls  run  after  him. 
Figure  straight  and  energetic, 
Arm  and  eye  that  look  athletic. 
When  he  nears  a  cricket  ground 
You  can  hear  the  people  round 
Asking  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  which 
That  is,  'Obbs  or  'Ayes  or  'Itch  ?  " 
As  he  walks  towards  a  tee 
Every  player  joyfully 
Leaves  his  game  to  follow  hard  on 
"What  he  thinks  the  heels  of  VABDON, 
And  they  only  move  away 
When  the  poor  man  starts  to  play, 
For  unfortunately  James 
Is  no  earthly  good  at  games. 

Two  bad  players,  A.  and  B., 
Introduced  him  first  to  me, 
And  they  challenged  us  to  play 
Eighteen  holes  that  very  day. 
I  admired  his  manly  air 
And  consented  then  and  there, 
With  a  trifle  on  the  match, 
Thinking  he  was  surely  scratch. 

A.  drove  first,  and  sent  his  ball 
Half-a-dozen  yards  in  all. 
Next  our  James,  with  graceful  ease, 
Teed  up  his  and  smote.     The  breeze 
Which  he  made  in  swinging  round 
Almost  blew  it  off  the  mound. 


Having  seen,  just  off  the  pretty 
On  his  left,  a  disused  pit,  he 
Naturally  sent  it  there  ; 
But  I  tracked  it  to  its  lair 
And  at  last  by  might  and  main 
Coaxed  it  into  line  again. 
James,  delighted,  rushed  at  it 
And  returned  it  to  the  pit. 

Twenty-three — and  change  of  scene ; 
We  have  struggled  to  the  green 
(We  have  still  a  chance;  you  see, 
They  are  also  twenty-three) ; 
They  are  nearer  to  the  pin, 
But  I  think  that  wo  shall  win. 
Their  ball 's  full  of  jags  and  tears, 
Ours  is  much  more  round  than  theirs. 
Luckily  I  keep  my  head, 
Strongly  put,  and  lay  it  dead. 
You  will  scarce  believe  it,  but 
James  contrives  to  slice  his  put, 
And  the  ball  with  troubled  mien 
Sadly  trickles  off  the  green. 

Nine  holes  down  and  nine  to  play  I 
We  've  been  losing  all  the  way. 
James  began  with  eight  or  nine 
Clubs,  but  now  he  's  using  mine  ! 
At  the  second  hole  the  freak 
Borrowed,  bent  and  broke  my  cleek, 
And  without  another  word 
Dished  my  driver  at  the  third. 

Dazed  and  barely  half  alive 

At  the  tenth  I  missed  my  drive. 


"  Now  for  something  really  classy," 
Simpered  James,  and  took  my  brassey, 
Boomeranged  his  drive,  poor  soul, 
And  alighted  in  the  hole — 
In  the  hole  just  left  behind. 
But  at  last  the  Fates  were  kind, 
And  the  stroke  (although  it  could 
Hardly  be  described  as  fjood) 
Brought  the  contest  to  a  closa 
By  demolishing  our  foes  ; 
For  the  heavy  head  of  brass 
Laid  out  A.  upon  the  grass, 
And  the  pointed  handle  part 
Punctured  B.  above  the  heart. 
Filled  with  fear  and  sorrow,  I 
Hushed  towards  them  with  a  cry, 
Loudly  calling  both  their  names. 
"What's  the  matter?"  queried  James, 
"  They  've  not  won,  so  why  repine,  ? 
They  were  only  dormy  nine  !  " 


No  Wonder  they  Whispered. 
"Two  business  men  from  adjoining  offices 
whispered  to  the  clerk  that   they   wished   to 
o'clockacoot  httc  ideotykrsr  ,dam  necmfwy." 
Provincial  Paper. 

"  While  Lepage  was  out  hunting  he  came 
across  an  extraordinary  monster  which  charged 
at  him.  Lepage  fired,  but  was  forced  to  fleo 
with  the  monster  in  chase.  The  animal  before 
long  gave  up  the  chase,  and  Lepage  was  able 
to  examine  it  through  its  binoculars." 

Daily  Paper. 

Which    the    brute    appears    to    have 
dropped  in  its  hurry. 
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PBUSSIAN  MILITARY  EAGLE.  "  NOT  TOO  SHORT,    PLEASE." 
[In  defiance  of  the  Peace  Treaty  Germany  is  maintaining  700,000  men  under  arms.] 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday*  November  17th.— The  Tariff- 


Reformers  were  in  full  cry  after 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  ON 
TRADK,  but,  as  usual,  failed  to  pull 
him  down.  He  showed  equal 
familiarity  with  wooden  clog- 
soles,  which,  in  his  opinion,  are 
not  a  "  key-industry  "  (what  will 
Lancashire  say '.'),  and  with  litlio- 
pone,  which  is.  A  Member  who 
incautiously  inquired  what  this 
last  substance  might  be  very 
nearly  let  in  the  House  for  a 
lecture  on  its  chemical  composi- 
tion; but  Sir  AUCKLAND,  though 
sorely  tempted,  mercifully  re- 
frained. 

Brother  ERIC  is  so  anxious  to 
get  on  with  transport  that,  ac- 
cording to  Viscount  CURZON,  he 
has  been  summoned  for  exceed- 
ing the  speed-limit  on  three  Sun- 
days running.  Questioned  upon 
this  point,  Sir  RHYS  WILLIAMS, 
concerned  to  let  his  chief  down 
lightly,  replied,  "No,  Sir,  not  on 
three  Sundays  running. " 

Tho  sad  case  of  a  man  who, 
being  unable  to  obtain  other  ac- 
commodation, is  compelled  to 
sleep  in  a  vestry,  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  HEALTH  MINISTER. 
Dr.  ADDISON,  though  sympathetic,  re- 
gretted that  he  had  no  power  to  inter- 
vene. But  for  this  announcement,  I 
hear,  several  clergymen  would  have 
called  his  attention  to  the  distress- 
ing fact  that  quite  well-to-do 
people  have  been  found  sleeping 
in  churches. 

Mr.  McCuBDY  rightly  declined 
to  accept  Lieutenant-Commander 
KENWORTHY'S  suggestion  that  the 
Food  Department  should  send  its 
surplus  bacon  to  the  distressed 
districts  of  Europe.  He  sees  no 
reason  for  adding  to  their  miseries. 

After  the  Industrial  Courts  Bill 
had  passed  its  Third  Reading  the 
House  plunged,  for  the  third  time 
in  a  fortnight,  into  the  Russian 
bog.  With  the  exception  of  Colonel 
WARD,  who  again  maintained  that 
we  were  bound  in  honour  to  carry 
out  our  undertakings  to  Admiral 
KOLTCHAK,  no  one  had  a  clear 
policy  to  put  forward.  All  con- 
demned the  Bolshevist  atrocities 
in  tones  varying  from  the  tenorc 
robusto  of  Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  to 
the  mild  falsetto  of  Mr.  ARTHUR 
HENDEBSON  ;  but  hardly  anybody 
thought  it  Britain's  business  to 
spend  more  blood  and  treasure  in 
putting  them  down;  and  the  only 
point  on  which  there  was  general 
agreement  was  that  there  ought 


to  be  no  more  "  vacillation."     It  is  not '  clear-cut  statement  of  policy  in  regard 
surprising   that   the   PRIME  MINISTER   to    Kgypt.     While   desiring   in    every 
did  not  find  much  light  and  leading  in   possible  way  to  associate  tho  Egyp- 
tho   the  debate,  and  that   his  own   speech' tian  native  population  with  the  (Jov- 

ei nmeiit,  neither  in  Kgypt  nor  in 
tho  Soudan  is  England  going 
to  give  up  her  responsibilities. 
"British  supremacy  exists;  Brit- 
ish supremacy  is  going  to  he  niuin- 
lained."  So  that 's  that. 

Tuesday,  November IStli.  -Loud 
cheers  greeted  Mr.  (1.  KOIU;KTS'S 
announcement,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  tho  release  of  more 
spirits  "for  medicinal  and  other 
purposes,"  that  all  restrictions  on 
clearance  are  to  be  removed  forth- 
with. It  should,  of  course,  be 
clearly  understood  that  tho  Com- 
mons are  only  interested  in  the 
matter  from  a  purely  medical 
point  of  view,  and  that  the  recon- 
ditioning of  tho  famous  VALKNTIA 
Vat  is  to  them  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 

In  New  York  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  now  worth  only  four  dollars 
seven  cents.  The  news  that  the 
British  sovereign,  once  the  big  gun 
of  tho  financial  world,  has  shrunk 
into  a  mere  4-07  had  sen  t  the  CHAN- 
CELLOR OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  to  his 


Is  BRITAIN  A  FIXTURE  HERE? 


Youny  Egypt. 

Sphinx.  "  THE   ANSWER,  YOUxa-i'Kr,r.ui-Mi:-r.AD,  is 

THE  AFFIRMATIVE." 


might  be  summed  up  in  the  sardonic 
coster's  phrase :  "  Wot  '3  the  use  of 
anythink  ?  Why,  nothink  !  " 

After  these   hesitancies  it  was  re- 
freshing to  bear  from  Mr.  BALFOUR  a 


MR.  ROBERTS  DECLARES  THE  FOUNTAIN 

OPEN. 
(AFTER  THE  SILENUS  AT  NAPLES.) 


bed,  and  it  was  left  to  Mr.  BALD- 
WIN to  convey  the  melancholy  tidings. 
A  final  attack  on  the  Aliens  Restric- 
tion Bill  was  made  by  Captain  WEDQ- 
WDOD  BENX,  who  ransacked  history  for 
examples  of  distinguished  aliens — from 
St.  AUGUSTINE  to  Signor  MARCONI — 
who  have  made  England  what  she 
is.  Descending  from  the  sublime  to 
the  domestic  he  asserted  that  tho 
trade  in  modern  bedroom  furniture 
was  entirely  created  by  one  of  these 
immigrants.  So  it  seems  that  it 
was  due  not  to  Lord  FISHER,  but 
to  an  alien,  that  we  were  able  "to 
sleep  quietly  in  our  bods." 

Wednesday,  November  10th. — 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was  almost 
apologetic  in  his  recommendation 
of  a  Bill  to  enable  County  Court 
Judges  to  retire  on  a  pension  at  the 
ago  of  seventy-two,  and  admitted 
that  one  of  his  predecessors  on  tho 
Woolsack  had  administered  sound 
justice  when  well  over  ninety.  1  Jut 
HALSBURYS  are  not  to  be  found  on 
every  Bench,  and,  though  Lord 
HALDANE  was  of  opinion  that 
judges,  like  port  wine,  took  a  long 
time  to  mature,  and  often  reached 
their  prime  after  they  had  passed 
tho  Psalmist's  span,  the  House 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  parting  with  one 
of  these  tine  old  crusted  veterans 
than  to  allow  others  to  lag  super- 
fluous on  the  Bench  long  after 


! 
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Thursday,  November  20th.  —  The 
second  of  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  pleasant 
Thursday  afternoons  did  not  quite  come 
up  to  anticipations.  Members  had  pre- 
pared fifty-seven  conundrums  for  him, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
after  "No.  25"  was  called  the  rest  of 
Question-time  would  resolve  itself  into 
a  repetition  of  ATHANASIUS  contra  mun- 
ciitm.  But,  as  usual  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  unexpected  happened. 
The  proceedings  were  about  as  lively 
as  a  Quaker  meeting.  Athanasius 
delegated  half  his  questions  to  oblig- 
ing colleagues,  and  delivered  such  slick 
answers  to  the  others  that  the  "  Supple- 
mentary "  merchants  were  left  with 
most  of  their  goods  on  hand.  To  Major 
O'NEILL,  who  inquired  how  long  the 
PIUME  MINISTER  proposed  to  continue 


they  had  mislaid   their  strength    and 
bouquet. 

A  noble  Member  of  the  Government 
recently  stated  his  opinion  that  answers 
to  Parliamentary  Questions  were  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Too  much 
attention  must  not  be  paid,  therefore, 
to  Mr.  CHURCHILL'S  assertion  that  he 
had  heard  of  no  discontent  among  the 
temporary  officers  of  the  B.A.M.C.  in 
India.  If  that  be  the  fact  it  shows 
either  that  the  WAH  MINISTER  must  be 
conveniently  deaf,  or  that  these  gentle- 
men, who  were  torn  from  their  posi- 
tions and  sent  abroad  during  the  War, 
and  are  now,  a  year  after  the  Armistice, 
compelled  to  serve  in  a  trying  climate, 
must  be  curiously  inaudible. 

A  year  ago   the   Admiralty  had    a 
thousand  vessels  on  order  for  the  Fleet. 
Six  hundred  of  them  have  been 
countermanded,  which  is  just  as 
well  perhaps,  seeing  that  the  one 
battleship   since  completed,   the 
Hood,  is  to  cost  the  country  a 
cool  six  millions. 

Who  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  regard  for  self-deter- 
mination ?  Constitutions  for  In- 
dia, Egypt  and  Ireland  are  on  the 
way,  and  now  the  Maltese  are  to 
be  given  control  of  their  own  ad- 
ministration. As,  however,  the 
control  of  the  naval  and  military 
services  and  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  position  of  Malta 
as  a  fortress  is  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  authorities 
it  does  not  look  as  if  the  local 
legislature  would  be  overworked. 

Three  weeks  ago    the   House 

was   urging  the  Government  to   MEET  WITH  THE  WAHM  APPROVAL  OF  CAPTAIN 
take  the  most  drastic  steps  to- 
wards economy.    This  afternoon 


A  CHAMPION 

ANYONE   with 


BACK-NUMBER. 

keen   ear,    leaning 


THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THE  BEDROOM  FURNITURE 
INDUSTRY,  ORIGINATED  BY  AN  ALIEN  IMMIGRANT, 


WEDGWOOD  BENN. 


Member  after  Member  rose  to  con- 
demn the  proposal  to  limit  the  unem- 
ployment dole  to  ex-members  of  the 
Services.  Mr.  CLYNES  moved  to  reduce 
the  vote  by  one  hundred  pounds, 
the  accepted  Parliamentary  method  of 
demanding  an  increase,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Sir  EDWARD  CARSON,  who 
declared  that  "  hard  cases  made  bad 
blood,"  and  described  the  dole  as  "  an 
insurance  against  revolution."  Mr. 
MACQUISTEN  deplored  its  demoralizing 
effect  upon  domestic  servants,  who 
would  as  soon  go  into  a  house  with 
leopards  (varia  lectio  "  lepers  ")  as  with 
children;  and  Lord  HUGH  CECIL  and 
Mr.  EENWICK  courageously  defended 
the  Government.  But  the  chorus  of 
opposition  from  all  quarters  was  so 
powerful  that  Mr.  BONAR  LAW,  smelling 
a  possible  defeat,  took  the  Whips  off. 
As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  House 
had  more  courage  than  its  Leader,  and 
by  a  majority  of  ninety-four  defeated 
the  Amendment. 


his  Thursday  attendances,  he  graci- 
ously replied,  "  As  long  as  it  meets  the 
general  convenience  of  the  House,"  and 
Members  cheered  dutifully  but  not  en- 
thusiastically. For,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
had  so  successfully  curbed  his  natural  vi- 
vacity as  to  be  almost  dull,  which  shows 
once  more  what  a  clever  man  he  is. 

On  the  Electricity  (Supply)  Bill  the 
HOME  SECRETARY  moved  a  new  clause, 
transferring  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port all  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  regard  to  electricity,  on  the  ground 
that  the  new  Department  possessed 
"  driving  force  and  energy."  Far  from 
resenting  the  implied  imputation  Sir 
AUCKLAND  GEDDES  warmly  supported 
the  transfer.  He  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  MINISTER  OF  TRANSPORT. 
But  this  exhibition  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion did  not  remove  the  apprehen- 
sions of  some  Members,  who  thought 
that,  in  roads,  railways  and  canals,  the 
new  Minister  had  already  a  sufficient 
field  for  his  energies. 


against  the  silversmith's  window  in  the 
small  hours,  might  have  heard  the  dis- 
cussion, for  now  and  then  it  became 
quite  shrill. 

And  no  wonder,  for  silver  ornaments 
want  very  little  sleep  and  the  nights 
are  long — from  six  or  seven  till  nine  or 
ten,  witli  nothing  to  do  and,  which  is 
worse,  nothing  to  see.    During  the  day- 
time there  is  always  something  hap- 
pening,   something    to    look    at  :    the 
people  passing  in  the  street ;  the  people 
who  stop  and  examine  tho  things  in 
the  window  and  little  think  how  they 
are  being  examined  in  their  turn,  and 
what  a  scrutinising  glance  a  snuff'-box 
or  a  vinaigrette  can  give;,  the  people 
who  come  into  the  shop.     And 
then  there  is  the  fun  of  speculat- 
ing as  to  what  they  will  buy  and 
whether  they  will  buy  at  all ;  and 
the  terrible  excitement  of  being 
picked    up    and    appraised,    not 
knowing   whether   one   is   to  be 
bought   and   carried   away  to   a 
new  home  or  put  back  in  the  win- 
dow to  bo  humiliated  before  the 
other  articles  there. 

All  this  makes  the  day  interest- 
ing ;  but  nights  are  dull,  and  it  is 
//•  not  surprising  then  that  a  good 
'     deal  of  time  goes  in  disputation. 
On  this  particular  night  of  the 
shrill  debate  the  argument  con- 
corned  the  rival  claims  to  distinc- 
tion of  a  number  of  the  speakers. 
Each  wished  to  prove  that  he  or 
she  was  the  most  remarkable  or 
had  led  the  most  necessary  exist- 
ence.   One  hears  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  human  conversation 
now  and  then,  but  the  conceit  of  silver 


articles  can  beat  anything,  and  on 
this  occasion  it  had  been  vociferous. 
Everyone  demanded  to  be  heard  and 
everyone  shouted  down  the  others. 
The  snuff-boxes,  tho  patch-boxes,  the 
pounce  -  boxes,  the  baby's  coral  with 
silver-bells,  the  spoons,  the  salt-cellars 
— all  urged  their  claims.  Therewas  only 
one  silent  individual  on  the  whole  shelf. 
"  Well,"  finally  said  a  Queen  Anne 
skewer  with  a  ducal  crest  engraved  on 
it,  who  had  acted  as  a  kind  of  M.C. 


ever  since  he 
smith's  stock, 


had   joined    the   silver- 
'  we  seem  to  have  heard 


everyone  now,  except  our  little  modern 
friend  in  the  corner." 

"  Yes,  why  doesn't  our  little  friend 
speak  up?"  said  a  George  the  Third 
snuff-box.  "  Has  he  no  pride  what- 
ever? Is  there  no  quality  on  which 
he  can  plume  himself?  " 

"  Most  certainly  there  is,"  said  the 
article  in  question — a  plump  little  crea- 
ture rather  like  a  chubby  watch. 
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First  Stopping  Fiend.  "  EXCUSE  ME,  I  'VB  JCST  BOUGHT  THAT  MUFF." 

Second  Stopping  Fiend.  "How  CARELJSSS  OP  MK  TO  PICK  UP  AN  IMITATION  PUB!  " 


"That  you're  the  youngest  thing 
here,  I  suppose?  "  said  the  skewer  with 
a  contemptuous  laugh.  "  Edwardian 
at  the  hest,  I  believe." 

"  No,  not  that,"sa»d  the  silver  dump- 
ling ;  "quite  the  reverse.  I  was  not 
going  to  boast  at  all,  but,  as  I  hate  to 
appear  eccentric,  here  goes.  I  claim 
to  be  the  most  obsolete  thing  in  the 
place.  Snuff  ian't  what  it  was,  of 
Bourse,  but  a  few  people  still  take  it. 
The  barrister  to  whom  I  once  belonged 
always  carried  a  snuff  -  box  and  took 

pinch  to  clear  his  brain  at  night. 
Vinaigrettes  arc  still  in  use  bore  and 
fchere, though  for  scent  rather  than  salts, 
I  admit,  because  fainting  is  no  longer 

feminine  hobby.  Now  and  then  still, 
1  believe,  a  baby  is  born,  and  therefore 
a  coral  may  be  needed.  But  my  own 

se  is  beyond  any  hope.     Inutility  is 

y  doom.  I  am  the  very  monarch  of 
ack  numbers.  Nothing,  I  claim,  could 
uioru  obsolete  than  1." 

"  Who  is  the  little  gentleman  that 's 
ipeakiug  so  bitterly  '?  "  asked  a  short- 
ightod  William  and  Mary  spoon. 

"  Only  a  sovereign  purse,"  was  the 
j.'eply. 


THE  PLAINT  OF  THE  LAST  HOUSE-FLY. 

0  man  that  sittest  by  the  fire 
And  smitest  wildly  when  I  come 

To  settle  on  my  heart's  desire, 
The  baldness  of  thy  cranium — 

Blest  member  of  the  biped  race, 
In  sock  and  slipper  warmly  shod, 

Bethink  thee  in  what  evil  case 
Chill  Autumn  fmds  the  hexapod. 

If  on  the  fender's  shiny  knob 
I  fain  would  find  a  gentle  heat, 

Too  soon  I  feel  a  scorching  throb 
Pervade  my  tender  vacuous  feet. 

And  if  to  ease  the  smart  I  turn 

And  squat  me  on  the  window-pnne 

1  find  that  cold  no  less  can  burn, 
So  spread  my  weary  wings  again. 

No  warmth  is  in  tho  painted  door, 
And  all  too  rough  the  papered  wall, 

And  if  I  light  upon  the  floor 
The  carpet  tickles  worse  than  all. 

Though  once  too  often  I  defy 

Thy  lifted  hand  and  meet  my  fate, 

I  know  no  fairer  place  to  die 
Than  on  thy  comfortable  pate. 


And  when  this  world  is  left  behind, 
What  shall  come  after?   There's  the 
rub. 

My  own  hope  is  that  I  shall  find 
Nirvana  in  Beelzebub. 


How  to  Keep  the  Cook. 
"WASTED,    young    ex-Soldier    for    House - 
Parlouriuaid's  work;  cook  kept." 

Yorkthirt  Post. 


"  The  betting  is  100  to  6  on  Gaylord  and  j 
Cheutto,  20  to  1  on  Royal  Welsh,  25  to  1  on 
Silony  and  Warwick,  28  to  1  on  Alshain,  33  to 
1  ou  Dromio  and  50  to  1  on  McLean." 

Bagdad  Times. 

Our  "Turf  commissioner"  says  there 
can  be  no  further  doubt  that  Mesopo- 
tamia is  identical  with  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

"The  words  put  by  Shakespeare  into  the 
mouth  of  the  demented  Hamlet,  who  thinks 
he  has  seen  and  conversed  with  a  ghost, 
'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  than  are  dream  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy,' are  gravely  quoted  as  though  they 
were" applicable  to  the  Horatios  of  to-day." 
Provincial  Paper. 

Somebody  ought  to  tell  Mr.  BOTTOMLKY 

about  it. 
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A  TRANSPORT   CRISIS. 

"  THERE  's  a  great  deal  in  this  old 
Entente  after  all,"  began  James,  "  even 
though  the  War  is  over.  It  got  me  out 
of  a  very  awkward  contretemps  the  other 

day." 

"Figure  to  yourself  that  I  attend," 

said  I. 

"  Well,  I  promised  ray  sister  at  the 
beginning  of  last  week  that  I  'd  go  to 
Victoria  and  meet  her  nursemaid  and 
her  two  kids,  aged  six  and  three  re- 
spectively  " 

"Respectively  to  what?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  James.  "But 
it 's  what  one  always 
says  in  the  books. 
Anyhow  they  were  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  and  I 
was  to  pop  them  in- 
to a  horse  'bus  with 
any  little  trifles  they 
might  have  with 
them,  and  give  them 
the  word  to  glide  for 
South  Kensington. 
They  would  have 
rather  a  lot  of  little 
trifles,  Mary  said. 
About  twelve  hun- 
dredweight of  lug- 
gage, including  a  cot, 
Peter's  scooter,  Aga- 
tha's scooter,  Peter's 
tricycle,  Agatha's 
perambulator,  Aga- 
tha's doll's  peram- 
bulator, and  a  dog. 

"I  told  her  to  draw 
up  a  specification  of 
the  live  and  rolling 
stock  on  half  a  sheet 
of  notepaper  and  I 
would  do  my  best. 

"  When  I  got  to 
the  arrival  platform 
just  after  lunch  1 
found  a  lot  of  weary- 
faced  desperadoes 
leaning  on  two-wheeled  trucks,  and 
looking  as  if  the  last  straw  in  a  moth- 
eaten  life  was  the  lateness  of  the 
Brighton  train.  I  chose  the  two  that 
seemed  best  stuck  together,  fell  them 
in,  called  them  to  attention  and  began 
to  address  them. 

" '  My  men,'  I  told  them, '  a  very  im- 
portant event  is  going  to  happen  at 
this  station  this  afternoon.1 

"'I  know,  guv'nor,'  said  the  right 
marker.  '  It 's  this  'ere  Pinecarey  com- 
ing from  France,  and,  what 's  more,  the 
whole  place  has  got  to  be  cleared  before 
three  o'clock.' 

' '  I  wasn't  referring  to  occurrences 
on  the  South-Eastern,'  I  said  rather 
haughtily,  •  but  on  the  London,  Brigh- 
ton and  so  forth.' 


"  However,  it  seemed  that  Pinecarey 
wanted  both  stations  cleared.  Accord- 
ingly I  hastened  to  read  out  to  my  men 
the  schedule  of  contents  so  that  they 
would  know  what  to  expect. 

"After  about  forty  minutes  a  solid 
cake  of  sulphur  came  rolling  in  under 
the  station  roof,  with  the  South  Coast 
train  camouflaged  behind  it.  1  spotted 
our  consignment  in  just  about  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  heaved  them  out,  took  a  kid 
by  each  hand,  and  told  the  nurse  to 
park  limbers  and  check  stores  while 
the  luggage  artists  got  to  work.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  the 
units  in  column  of  route,  and  passed 


The  Prince  of  Wales  has  promised  to  preside  at  a  dinner  on  December  9th 
in  aid  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  An  appeal  will  be  made  for  donations  to  wipe 
out  a  debt  of  £20,000 ;  to  carry  out  repairs  postponed  during  the  War  ;  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  every  commodity,  and  to  provide  fresh  accommodation  for 
the  Out-Patient  Department,  designed  for  less  than  half  the  present  attendance 
(50.000  a  year).  The  Hospital  comprises  General  Wards  with  a  capacity  of  361  beds; 
a  Cancer  Charity  (92  beds)  ;  a  Convalescent  Home  at  Clacton-on-Sea  ;  Research 
Laboratories  and  a  Children's  Welcome  Centre.  This  noble  work  stands  in  instant 
need  of  the  generous  help  of  the  public,  and  Mr.  Punch  begs  his  readers  of  their 
charity  to  assure  its  continuance.  Contributions  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  list  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Earl  of  Athlone,  The  Middlesex  Hospital,  W. 


the  ticket  -  collector  in  the  following 
order : — 

(1)  Porter,  pushing  Eiffel  Tower  on 
wheels. 

(2)  Ditto,  pushing  ditto  on  ditto. 

(3)  Peter,    on    tricycle   with    small 
Union  Jack. 

(4)  Nurse,  pushing  Agatha's  peram- 
bulator. 

(5)  Agatha,   pushing    doll's   peram- 
bulator. 

(6)  Myself,    pushing    two    scooters 
and  carrying  Agatha's  green  balloon. 

(7)  Dog,  wearing  tricolor. 

Agatha  also  carried  the  unexpended 
portion  of  the  day's  chocolate  on  the 
outside  of  her  left  cheek. 

"  We  found  a  "bus  standing  in  the 
road  by  the  bay  platform,  and  when  we 


had  finished  festooning  the  top  with 
furniture  and  machinery,  and  had 
packed  the  Brighton  Expeditionary 
Force  inside,  I  noticed  a  couple  of  por- 
ters with  a  precisely  similar  concern 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  loaded  and 
complete  with  nursemaid,  kids  (two) 
and  the  rest  of  the  carnival  as  per  in- 
voice. At  the  same  moment  a  distracted- 
looking  lady  in  furs  seized  me  by  the 
arm.  'Look  here,',  she  said;  'you've 
got  our  'bus  and  we  "ve  got  yours,  and  I 
want  to  go  to  Hampstead  and  the 
driver  won't  change.' 

"  I  went  round  and  had  a  talk  to  the 
fellow  on  the  front  end  of  our  menagerie, 
but  he  was  just  as 
stubborn  as  the 
other.  His  orders 
were  to  go  to  Hamp- 
stead and  he  would- 
n't go  to  South  Ken- 
sington— not  if  he 
was  paid  for  it.  This 
seemed  rather  a 
complication. 

"  I  did  a  bit  of 
thinking,  and  told 
the  lady  that  there 
seemed  to  be  only 
one  easy  way  out  of 
it.  That  was  to  let 
the  drivers  carry  on 
in  their  own  time  ac- 
cording to  plan.  The 
articles  seemed  to  be 
a  duplicate  set,  and 
so  far  as  I  could  see 
both  lots  were  in  thor- 
oughly good  repair, 
and  there  wasn't 
much  in  it.  Bless 
yon,  she  wouldn't 
hear  of  it,  and  got 
quite  angry  with  me. 
She  even  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that 
Mary  would  pro- 
bably be  annoyed 
about  it  too.  Women 
are  so  absurdly  particular  about  these 
little  affairs.  So  we  decided  to  make 
the  porters  swap  loads. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  porters  are 
like  now.  They  said  they  wouldn't  do 
it  for  the  PRIME  MINISTEU  or  the  KING 
himself;  that  they'd  done  their  job, 
and  a  hard  job  too,  and  they  wanted 
the  money  for  it.  Just  as  I  was  trying 
to  persuade  the  lady  to  reconsider  my 
first  idea  a  sort  of  out-size  in  constables 
came  on  the  scene  and  addressed  the 
gathering. 

"  '  Look  here,'  he  said,  '  you  'd  best 
be  clearing  out  of  this  in  double-quick 
time  or  the  gates '11  be  shut  on  you. 
Don't  you  know  as  the  French  PRESI- 
DENT 's  coming  this  afternoon  ?  ' 
"  That  did  the  trick.  With  a  lot  of 
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THE    FUMBLER. 


"  MY   DEAll   FELLOW — 


YOl1    MUET   LET   HE— 


1'AY    FOll   THIS   TAXI  — 


I  ItEALLV   MUST  JKSIST — 


YOU  'VE   TAIU   FOB— 


L  J- 

UVi:iCVTI[INO,  SO   FAB — 


AND   I   ENGAGED — 


WHY,  YOU'VE  PAID  HIM  ALREADY! — 


THE   FELLOW — 


WELL,  LOOK  HERE,  YOU  'LL  BEALLY  HAVE  TC — 


TELL   ME  SOME  TIME — 


WHAT  I  OWE   YOU." 
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Doris  (her  first  sight  of  a  Bishop).  "Is  THAT  A  HIGHLANDER  IN  MOURNING,  MOTHER?" 


grumbling  the  drivers  consented  to 
alter  their  objectives ;  a  double  chocolate 
ration  was  served  out  to  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  I  paid  off  my  two  brigands 
and  the  lady  hers.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  I  might  have  been  camping 
out  at  Victoria  with  a  mixed  lot  of 
velocipedes  and  a  travelling  nursery 
now." 

"  Or  been  issued  with  a  new  niece 
and  nephew,"  I  suggested. 

"  Or  that,"  agreed  James.  "Anyhow, 
good  old  Pinecarey,  say  I."  EVOE. 


THE  STRONG  MAN  EEVEALED. 

THE  Actor-Manager  leaned  back  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

"All  right,"  he  said  wearily;  "give 
me  the  plot  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
But  I  warn  you  that,  unless  it  breaks 
absolutely  new  ground,  it 's  a  wash-out 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"It  does  break  new  ground,"  said 
the  Author  eagerly.  "  Or  it  breaks  old 
ground  in  a  new  way,  which  is  the 
same  thing." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  murmured  the  Actor- 
Manager,  still  with  his  eyes  shut. 

"  You  shall  judge,"  said  the  Author. 
"John  Granite  is  a  strong  mail  .  .  ." 

The  Actor- Manager  groaned. 

".  . .  but  his  wife,  Nina,  fails  to  realise 


this.  She  is  frivolous — no  real  harm, 
you  understand,  but  frivolous  — •  and 
John's  patience  and  gentleness  she 
merely  mistakes  for  weakness." 

The  Actor-Manager  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  theatre  at 
all?"  he  asked.  "Or  read  any  play? 
Did  you  see  me  in  The  Lion  and  the 
Butterfly  ?  Did  you  see  me  in  As  Tem- 
pered Steel  ?  Or  in  Give  Her  Her 
Head  ?  Or  in  a  score  of  others  ?  " 

The  Author  held  up  a  deprecating 
hand. 

"  You  were  a  miracle  of  patience  in 
all  those  plays,"  he  said.  "Please  be 
patient  now  and  hear  me  out.  By  the 
Third  Act  Nina  has  quite  decided  that 
John  is  too  weak  to  be  worth  bothering 
about,  and  that  he  cares  jor  nothing  but 
his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  Nigel ..." 

"  He  would  be  Nigel." 

"...  Nigel  loves  her  passionately. 
He  is  young,  handsome,  debonair.  And 
she  thinks  that  he  is  strong.  She  is 
quite  wrong,  of  course ;  he  is  weak  as 
water.  But  Nina  in  the  matter  of 
strength  and  weakness  is  singularly  un- 
observant. Then  comes  the  big  scene." 

The  Actor-Manager  appeared  to  be 
fast  asleep,  and  the  Author  repeated 
himself.  "  Then  comes  the  big  scene. 
Nigel  is  clasping  Nina  in  his  arms  when 
John  enters.  With  his  invariable  good 


taste  John  pretends  not  to  see  them, 
but  turns  to  the  mirror  ostensibly  to 
put  his  tie  straight.  But  the  look  on 
his  face  is  so  extraordinarily  strong  that 
it  breaks  the  glass." 

"  It  what  'i " 

"  It  breaks  the  glass.  Nina  runs  to 
John.  'Never  mind  the  expense,  dar- 
ling,' she  says.  '  Now  I  know  you  are 
really  strong.' 

"  Nigel,  who  meanwhile  has  made 
his  exit,  is  already  forgotten.  And  the 
Curtain  falls." 

"  H  "m,"  said  the  Actor-Manager; 
"  something  might  perhaps  be  done 
with  it.  Leave  it  with  me,  will  you  ?  " 


A  Sinister  Apology. 

"  The  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr. was 

given  to  The  Herald  locally  and  was  published 
iu  good  faith,  and  The  Herald  regrets  exceed- 
ingly that  its  informant  was  mistaken." 

Canadian  Paper. 

"  LOST,  between  Glasgow  and  Manchester, 
10  50-ft.  Steel  Girders.  Finder  will  be  re- 
warded on  returning." — Manchester  Guardian. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  loser  had  a 
hole  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"\VANTED,  GROOM  -  GARDKNKR  ;  able  milk 
and  manage  oil  engine. " — Daily  Paper. 
If  our  milk  must  be  treated  we  prefer 
that  the  "  allaying  "  liquid  should  be 
drawn  from  the  common  pump. 
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"I  SAY,  YOU  DON'T  MIND  OUR  LETTING  MY  AUNT  AND  UNCLE  THROUGH?    THEY  'RE  RATHER  GOOD  AT  CHOCOLATES  AND  THAT 

SORT  OF  THING.'' 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Glerks.) 
"  WHY,  oh  why  will  you  not  always  be  wholly  serious  ?  " 
This  plea,  once  put  by  Mr.  MAX  BEERBOHM  into  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  has  an  odd  sound  to-day,  when  she 
herself  threatens  to  become  one  of  the  most  vivacious  (and 
popular)  of  our  story-tellers.  Of  the  novels  in  her  new  manner 
I  certainly  think  none  has  been  more  attractive  than  the 
latest,  Cousin  Philip  (COLLINS).  The  initial  situation  is 
admirable.  A  middle-aging  gentleman  of  quiet  late- Vic- 
torian habits  finds  himself  forced  to  jjlay  guardian  and 
host  to  a  lovely,  exquisite,  and  wildly  high-spirited  girl  of 
nineteen,  about  whom  he  has  promised  her  dead  mother  to 
"  see  that  she  has  her  chance."  The  first  half  of  the  book, 
which  deals  with  the  resulting  ferments  and  more  especially 
the  inevitable  clash  between  pro-  and  post-war  ideals  of 
conduct,  is  capitally  handled.  From  my  saying  "post-war" 
you  will  gather  that  the  tale  is  sufficiently  modern ;  indeed, 
it  even  embraces  the  pyrotechnics  of  Peace- Day.  And  as 
the  embodiment  of  this  modernity,  cool,  brilliant,  wholly 
self-sufficient,  the  girl  Helena  is  among  the  most  striking 
portraits  in  all  Mrs.  WARD'S  collection  of  whatever  period. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the  second  half  of  the  story, 
with  its  hint  of  Jane  Eyre  melodrama,  is  equal  to  the  grace 
of  the  opening  ;  but  taken  all  round  the  tale  marks  a  con- 
siderable advance  upon  anything  that  the  rather  facile  art 
of  Mrs.  WARD  THE  SECOND  has  yet  given  us.  It  encourages 
me  to  hope  that  in  time  she  may  come  full  circle  and  meet 
her  predecessor  in  a  masterpiece  of  Victorian  dignity  blent 
with  Georgian  verve. 


Mr.  G.  K.  CHESTERTON  would  not  live  in  Dublin  for  all 
the  money  in  the  world.  Still  less  would  he  live  in  Kerry 
or  Connaught  or  Belfast  or  Londonderry.  He  does  not 
say  so,  of  course,  in  Irish  Impressions  (COLLINS)  ;  it  is  one 
of  those  obvious  things  that  are  not  susceptible  of  proof. 
That  being  the  case  it  is  only  right  that  his  impressions 
should  represent  an  agreeable  tribute  to  Irish  hospitality 
rather  than  a  detached  survey  of  Irish  affairs.  Not  that 
detachment  is  very  easy  where  Ireland  is  concerned,  for  it 
is  a  land  where  only  the  jester  can  either  speak  his  mind  or 
change  it  without  being  assaulted  (figuratively,  of  course) 
by  many  adversaries.  There  is  no  more  convincing  jester 
than  Mr.  CHESTERTON  when  he  chooses,  but  in  Irish  Im- 
pressions he  has  not  chosen.  He  has  tried  hard  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  his  Dublin  friends — the  twin  solar  systems  of 
Irish  literature-cum-politics  that  revolve  about  Messrs. 
W.  B.  YEATS  and  GEORGE  RUSSELL  respectively — and  to 
explain  that  in  each  case  they  have  come  to  the  right  con- 
clusion for  the  wrong  reason  or  have  advanced  the  right 
reasons  but  drawn  the  wrong  conclusions.  That  is  the 
CHESTERTON  stock-in-trade.  The  CHESTERTON  imagination, 
that  wonderful  creator  of  Father  Brown  and  The  Napoleon 
of  Notting  Hill,  is  here  allowed  no  scope.  Irish  Impressions, 
in  a  word,  is  not  even  CHESTERTON  at  his  second-best  as 
literature.  That  it  could  have  been  a  serious  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  Irish  Question  was  not,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  impressions  were  gathered,  to 
be  expected. 

Despite  several  chapters  devoted  to  various  campaigns 
which  must  be  left  to  the  military  critics,  General  LUDEN- 
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DOBFP'S  My  War  Memories  (HUTCHINSON)  is  a  political  book 
by  an  exceptionally  able  man,  who  has  about  as  much  sense 
of  the  complex  interplay  of  politics  as  a  bright  schoolboy. 
If  it  were  designed  as  an  apologia  addressed  to  the  outsider, 
it  could  be  set  down  unhesitatingly  as  a  profoundly  stupid 
book.  But  it  is,  of  course,  rather  a  defence  of  the  German 
Army  Command  against  the  timid  blockheads  at  Berlin, 
who  never  understood  what  war  was  and  betrayed  their 
country  by  abandoning  a  military  simplicity  of  outlook  and 
refusing  to  shoot  out  of  hand  anybody  who  introduced 
irrelevant  conceptions,  such  as  human  justice  or  freedom. 
He  can  never  forgive  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG  for  giving  the 
game  away.  With  a  persistence  that  cannot  but  win 
admiration  for  its  superb  effrontery,  he  represents  Germany 
as  the  peaceful  lamb  faced  by  a  world  of  cruel  shearers 
(and  as  part  of  that  lamb  he  ~~ 
incidentally  does  a  good  deal 
of  bleating).  Of  the  deport- 
ations he  says,  in  answer  to 
the  protest  of  certain  duly- 
despised  fellow  -  countrymen : 
"  The  military  authorities  were 
acting  from  patriotic  duty,  and 
not  arbitrarily."  One  could 
feel  some  sympathy  with  a 
beaten  man  who  so  ably  and 
indeed  so  heroically  bore  his 
dreadful  burden  of  responsi- 
bility if  there  were  ever  any- 
where in  this  book  any  tribute 
to  the  valour  of  the  opposing 
troops  or  leaders,  with  the 
perfunctory  exception  of  the 
Grand  Duke  NICHOLAS.  He 
has,  indeed,  something  to  say 
of  the  unbroken  spirit  of  the 
Dictators,  LLOYD  GEORGE  and 
CLEMENCEAU,  but  this  is  only 
,by  way  of  demonstrating  the 
poor  spirit  of  all  the  Germany 
that  was  not  the  army.  The 
one  thing  that  the  elaborate 
artifice  of  this  uncandid  and 
unconsciously  humorous  book 
is  unable  to  conceal  is  that 
LUDENDORFF'S  inability  to  see 
the  situation  except  through 
Prussian  -  blue  spectacles 
launched  him  upon  his  final 
gamble  with  his  countrymen's 
lives  and  destiny  in  the  campaign  of  1918.  One  wonders 
of  what  stuff  he  must  be  to-survive  the  debacle. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  All  Sorts  (MILLS  AND  BOON)  is  a 
very  apt  title  for  the  volume  containing  nine  short  stories 
by  Miss  I.  A.  B.  WYLIE.  Superficially  they  are  at  least 
of  several  sorts.  There  are  two  Eussian  peasant  tragedies 
as  a  beginning,  then  six  English  stories,  ranging  from  grave 
to  gay  (one  of  them,  "  The  Episcopal  Scherzo,"  a  capital 
comedy),  and,  lastly,  a  sorrowful  tale  set  in  a  French  town 
during  the  German  occupation.  But  in  quality  these  stories 
are  more  alike  than  they  are,  in  setting  or  subject,  diverse. 
There  is  the  same  good  workmanship  in  all,  not  an  inch  of 
scamped  imagination,  not  a  moment  when  Miss  WYLIE  is 
not  in  touch  with  the  man  or  woman  through  whose  eyes 
she  is  looking.  She  knows  to  a  nicety  where  to  begin  and 
where  to  end,  and  one  or  two  of  her  stories  deserve  even  more 
praise  than  this.  Probably,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
collections  of  short  stories,  they  will  make  their  best  effect 


Disgusted  Artist  of  advanced  school  (who  has  had  his  picture 
rejected  by  the  Twenty-first  Century  Society).  "I  CAN'T  THINK 
WHY  THE  COMMITTEE  REFUSED  TO  HANG  IT.  THE  DBAWINO  is 

ATROCIOUS  AND  THE  COLOUR  IS  ABSOLUTELY " 

His  Friend.   "On,   I   CAN   UNDERSTAND   ALL  BIGHT.     THE 

PICTURE   18   BO   PAINFULLY  ACADEMIC.      WHY,  YOU  'VE   PUT  FIVE 
TOES   ON  THAT  FOOT  !  " 


taken  one  at  a  time,  and  administered  in  that  fashion  I 
should  like  to  prescribe  them  for  the  people  who  regard  such 
books  as  a  publisher's  attempt  to  deceive. 

One  small  drawback  to  Mr.  RALPH  NEVILL'S  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  (METHUEN)  is  the  impres- 
sion it  conveys  of  having  been  gleaned  in  a  well-reaped 
field.  But  what  a  treasure-field  it  is !  Though,  thrice 
unfortunately,  Lady  DOROTHY  herself  held  only  the  pen  of 
a  not  specially  ready  writer,  all  the  great  epistolaries  of  her 
years  were  her  close  friends,  and  delighted  to  pour  out 
before  her  their  best.  Of  herself,  quite  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  conspicuous  personalities  of  an  age  that  is 
partly  present,  partly  past,  who  knows  not  the  main  facts 
to-day '!  Shrewd,  sympathetic,  rather  more  than  tolerant, 

she  watched,  with  eyes  grow- 
ing only  a  little  older,  that 
neighbourhood  of  Charles 
Street  and  Berkeley  Square 
that  in  its  time  had  shown 
her  so  much.  Thus  her  world 
went  past :  and  because  she 
smiled  at  it  this  book  is,  as 
you  might  expect,  filled  with 
"  good  stories."  To  select  one 
will,  of  course,  be  to  choose 
the  oldest  and  best-known; 
yet  I  cannot  resist  this.  A 
great  light  of  the  Bar,  meeting 
the  late  Poet  Laureate  for  the 
first  time,  said,  "  Mr.  Austiu, 
may  I  ask,  do  you  find  poetry 
pays  ?  "  "  Thank  you,  I  do 
pretty  well,"  was  the  reply; 
"  I  always  manage  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door."  "And 
pray  do  you  read  your  poems 
to  the  wolf  ?  "  After  this,  one 
is  perhaps  the  more  glad  of 
the  testimony  of  an  old  friend, 
abundantly  confirmed,  that  "I 
don't  think  I  ever  heard  Lady 
DOROTHY  say  a  single  unkind 
word."  A  book  that  will  rest 
little  upon  the  shelves  for 
some  time  to  come. 


The  death  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
PATTERSON,  in  the  Spring  of 
this  year,  has  deprived  the 
world  of  letters  of  a  writer  whose  real  knowledge  of  a 
certain  kind  of  life  and  disdain  of  any  literary  artifice 
drew  and  held  the  attention.  As  Mr.  C.  E.  LAWRENCE, 
who  passed  the  proofs  of  The  Passage  of  the  Barque 
Sappho  (DENT)  for  the  press,  says  in  a  foreword,  "  It  is 
good  that  this,  the  latest,  if  not  the  last  of  his  tale  of 
novels  should  be  a  sea-story,  penned  with  the  joy  of  the 
telling  that  was  part  of  the  man."  Fully  to  enjoy  this 
chronicle  of  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  London  you 
must  have  in  you  the  love  of  ships  and  of  all  that  pertains 
to  them.  It  was  a  long  voyage  and  Mr.  PATTERSON  has 
described  it  at  considerable  length,  but  he  has  escaped 
monotony  by  weaving  a  web  of  mystery  about  his  story. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  characters  drawn  by  him  are 
patently  true  to  life.  I  have  frequently  read  the  statement 
that  Mr.  PATTERSON  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  CONRAD;  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  he  was  the  disciple  of  anyone.  Eather 
I  like  to  think  of  him  as  drawing  inspiration  only  from 
life  itself.  And  he  found  it  an  inexhaustible  draught. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

THE  bustle  is  coming  into  fashion 
again,  says  a  ladies'  journal.  But  not 
in  Government  oflices. 

-.'.;  .  * 

We  understand  that,  owing  to  pres- 
sure of  other  work,  the  PREMIER  has 
been  compelled  to  postpone  his  New 

World  for  another  couple  of  weeks. 

••:••  * 
* 

British-made  cigars,  says  a  trade 
paper,  have  a  bright  outlook.  Yes,  but 
what  about  the  other  end  which  you 
put  in  your  mouth  ? 

During  a  conflagration  which  broke 
out  at  South  Hill  Barracks,  Chatham, 
it  appears  that  one  of  the 
soldiers  with  great  pres- 
ence of  mind  immediately 
sounded  the  "  Cease  Fire." 


The  young  man  who  re- 
cently caused  grave  con- 
cern among  his  friends  by 
asking,  "  What  are  Ged- 
deses  ?  "  is  now  undergoing 
treatment  for  jazz-shock. 

Y 

The  United  States,  says 
a  trade  journal,  now  hold 
the  premier  place  as  manu- 
facturers of  glass  houses. 
It  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  houses  they  simply 
can't  touch  us. 

'•':'•        >K 

Eighteen  cases  of  robbery 
with  violence  have  been 
reported  from  Dublin  in  the 
lastmonth.  "In  every  case," 
a  correspondent  naively 
adds,  "  civilians  have  been 
attacked  in  the  absence  of 
the  police."  (Italics  ours.) 


"  I  have  never  been  in  a  Tube,"  said  a 
Judge  at  the  Old  Bailey  recently.  The 
title  of  "  Strap-hanging  Judge  "  makes 
no  appeal  to  him. 

According  to  a  wireless  message, 
KATHINA,  the  Bolshevist  Woman  Terror, 
is  about  to  be  married.  The  name  of 
the  unlucky  man.  is  not  known. 

A  kestrel  has  been  observed  hovering 
over  Gray's  Inn,  but  the  report  that  a 
halo  has  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dr.  ADDISON  is  denied  by  Lord  DOWN- 
HAM.  :,^ 

Several  new  sports  clubs  have  been 
opened  in  South  Wales  mining  dis- 
tricts. It  is  said  that  many  of  them 
have  already  drawn  up  their  strike 
fixture  cards.  We  understand  that  the 


Ebbw  Vale  Second  Seam  have  an  open 

date  in  May  for  a  medium  strike. 

•    •;: 

>jt 

A  news  item  tells  us  that  the  KINO 
and  QUEEN  OP  THE  BELGIANS  were  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  at 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  said  that  Their 
Majesties  were  not  a  bit  nervous  in  his 
presence.  ^  .,. 

* 

According  to  Dr.  CHAHLES  GORING 
criminals  are  not  invariably  addicted  to 
alcoholism.  We  have  always  felt  that 
better  work  can  be  done  if  one  is 

moderate.  ^  + 

* 

The  United  States  Government  has 
once  again  warned  Mexico  against 


Mother  of  afflicted  sportsman.  "  I  EXPECT   YOU  'VE   GOT   A   CHILL 

STANDING   BETWEEN  THEM  GOAL-POSTS — NASTY,    DRAUGHTY   PLACES." 


lynching  American  subjects.  Unless 
the  offence  is  immediately  stopped  it  is 
possible  that  America  may  have  to 

warn  them  again.  , 

""*••• 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  the 
argument  between  the  bargee  and  the 
taxi-driver  who  ran  into  him  is  still 
proceeding,  and  it  is  feared  that  Lord 
FISHER  may  have  to  be  called  upon  to 
arbitrate.  .;.  * 

In  golfing  circles  it  is  now  thought 
that  the  councillor  who,  at  an  im- 
portant sod-cutting  ceremony,  uncon- 
sciously replaced  the  turf,  is  probably  a 
"  twenty-five  handicap  "  man. 

'''*"' 

We  regret  that  several  of  our  readers 
were  misled  by  the  announcement  in 
these  columns  that  a  wooden  house 
in  Birmingham  had  been  successfully 
leaned  against.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to 


have  mentioned  that  all  four  sides  of 
the  house  were  leaned  against  simul- 
taneously. ,,.  ... 

The  report  that  the  new  battle- 
cruiser,  H.M.S.  Hood,  has  been  returned 
to  the  builders  to  be  fitted  witli  a  Sinn 
Fein-proof  blister  is  being  treated  by  the 
Senior  Service  with  silent  contempt. 

Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  mem- 
ber of  a  well-known  club  who  the  other 
evening  inadvertently  took  his  own  um- 
brella in  mistake  for  another  member's. 

"Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  protect  wooden  huts  from  the  de- 
structive wood-louse,"  states  a  writer 
in  a  weekly  journal.  The 
best  method  is  to  inform 
your  neighbour,  in  a  loud 
voice,  that  your  hut  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  hearing  which 
the  wood-lice,  finding  their 
work  unnecessary,  will  leave 
the  hut  to  rot  in  the  usual 

way.  ,,  + 

* 

A  burglar  has  been 
charged  with  stealing  an 
O.B.E.  He  pleads  that  he 
did  not  know  this  was  an 

offence.         ...  * 

* 

A  full  -  grown  wallaby 
has  been  purchased  by  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  a 
plumber  has  been  heard 
piping  in  Surrey. 

We  now  understand  that 
the  man  who  was  arrested 
late  one  night  last  week  in 
Kent,  whilst  carrying  a  bag 
containing  a  jemmy,  some 
dynamite  and  sundry  small  tools,  was 
released  on  his  explaining  that  he  had 
been  sent  down  by  the  Government 
to  start  work  in  connection  with  the 
Channel  tunnel. 


"BOARD-RESIDENCE    Required    by    young 
gentleman  in  food  family." — Provincial  Paper. 

It  seems  a  reasonable  requirement. 


"On   one    occasion  he    allowed  a  woman 
private  to  attend  at  mess  on  a  guest  night, 
as  she  was  the  finance  of  a  brother  officer." 
Provincial  Paper. 

This  is  surely  a  far,  far  better  thing 
than  being  his  fiasco. 

From  a  feuilleton : — 

"  '  If  you  want  me  to  be  candid,'  she  said  at 
last,  '  I  do  think  that  the  girls  of  your  parti- 
cular sex  run  after  false  gods,  as  you  term  it. 
Money,  for  instance.  And  position."  " 

Daily  Paper. 

Not  such  a  very  particular  sex. 
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IN    PRAISE    OF    COMMONPLACE. 

To  A  MIDDLE-AGED  POET  FROM  ANOTHER. 
[Mr.  JOHN  BAILEY,  lecturing  before  the  British  Academy  on 
"Poetry  and  Commonplace,"  is  reported  to  have  said  that  poetry 
"could  not  have  too  much  of  the  truths  of  universal  application." 
The  great  poets,  from  HOMER  to  GRAY  and  WORDSWORTH,  were  "at 
least  as  much  occupied  in  giving  new  life  to  old  things  as  in  dis- 
covering new."  Contemporary  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  were  apt  to 
lack  universality.] 

WHEN  Youth  observes  with  pitying  smile 

Our  progress  toward  the  sere  and  yellow, 
Or  in  a  less  corrosive  style 

Bemarks  that  we  are  turning  mellow — 
For  blood  that  lacks  its  former  glow, 

For  joints  that  creak  and  bloom  that 's  rusted, 
Solace  ife  is  at  least  to  know 

The  worth  of  ancient  wines  and  crusted. 

'Tis  true  that  we  do  not  indulge 

In  the  vers-librist's  easy  latitude, 
But  our  Victorian  bosoms  bulge 

For  joy  of  any  deathless  platitude ; 
We  love  the  cliches  learnt  in  youth, 

Which  grow  with  years  more  fine  and  fruity, 
E.g.  that  Beauty  =  Truth, 

That  Truth  is  tantamount  to  Beauty. 

Age  cannot  spoil  their  potent  spells 

Nor  custom  stale  our  simple  piety 
Who  drink  from  these  established  wells 

And  never,  never  know  satiety ; 
Why  hustle  after  something  strange 

When  we  can  read  in  old  HORATIUS 
Such  truths  as  these — that  seasons  change, 

That  Life  is  short  and  Time  fugacious  ? 

Our  Georgians  seek  a  modern  quest, 

But  when  they  get  as  old  as  I  am 
They  '11  know  the  tritest  truths  are  best 

(See  VIRGIL,  DANTE,  HOMER,  KHAYYAM)  ; 
Try  as  he  will,  no  man  can  hope, 

Save  on  a  universal  basis, 
To  match  the  cosmic  GBAY,  or  cope 

With  WORDSWORTH'S  hoary  commonplaces. 

There 's  nothing  new  this  time  of  day. 

No  bard  should  blush  to  be  a  debtor 
To  those  who  had  the  earlier  say, 

So  long  as  he  can  do  it  better; 
The  form  's  the  thing ;  to  poets  dead 

And  crowned  in  heaven  we  give  the  credit 
Not  half  so  much  for  what  they  said 

As  for  the  jolly  way  they  said  it.  0.  S. 


FAT   AND    THIN    MEN    IN    GOLF. 

BY  W.  W.  WILTON. 
(Being  the  5,000th  article  on  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Game 

written  by  this  famous  expert}. 

THAT  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue  is  an  extremely 
useful  asset  is  undeniable.  But  it  must  be  correctly  dis- 
tributed in  order  to  conduce  to  efficiency  at  the  game.  It 
is  not  essential  that  a  golfer  should  be  fashioned  like  a 
statue  by  PHEIDIAS,  but  he  must  be  so  fashioned  that  the 
development  of  energy  is  not  hampered  by  his  physical  con- 
tours. To  put  it  crudely,  a  man  whose  waist  measurement 
exceeds  that  of  his  chest  by  more  than  fifteen  inches  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  long  driver.  I  have  only  known  one  golfer 
with  a  plus  handicap  who  weighed  more  than  eighteen 
stone.  On  the  other  hand,  massive  solidity  of  build  is 


a  decided  advantage  in  a  high  wind.  SANDY  MACLURKIN, 
one  of  the  best  Scotch  players  in  the  eighties,  was  a  man  of 
singularly  fragile  physique,  and  attributed  his  success  in 
one  championship  meeting,  which  was  played  at  Prestwick 
in  a  heavy  gale,  to  his  having  filled  the  pockets  of  his  trousers 
with  lead. 

Dogmatism  should  always  be  avoided,  but  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  golfer  who  wishes  to  do 
himself  full  justice  should  not  allow  his  weight  to  exceed 
thirteen  stone.  The  good  golfer  should  be  well  nourished, 
but  a  too  generous  diet  is  to  be  deprecated.  More  matches 
have  been  lost  by  heavy  than  by  frugal  lunches.  But  loss 
of  appetite  in  a  championship  meeting  is  a  bad  sign. 
DONALD  MACINTYRE  always  attributed  his  defeat  in  the 
final  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1891  to  a  third  helping  of  boiled 
beef  and  suet  dumplings  at  lunch  before  the  concluding 
round,  in  which  he  started  with  a  nine  at  the  first  hole. 
Per  contra,  Mr.  HECTOB  DUFF,  who  was  the  favourite  for  the 
amateur  championship  in  1897,  was  knocked  out  in  the 
semi-finals  after  a  breakfast  at  which  he  only  ate  one 
boiled  egg. 

Some  amateurs  of  a  neurotic  temperament  are  in  the 
habit  of  steadying  their  nerves  with  aspirin  before  an  im- 
portant match.  Others  I  know  who  prefer  ammoniated 
quinine  or  sloe  gin.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  series 
of  tests,  if  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  hygienic 
experts,  might  be  of  great  importance  in  establishing  a 
standard  diet  for  golfers  and  settling  once  and  for  all  the 
vexed  question  of  the  value  of  stimulants  and  sedatives. 
The  question  of  nerves  is  all-important ;  and  here  the  stout 
man  generally  scores.  Stout  men  as  a  rule — though  there 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  —  are  genial,  easy-going  and 
imperturbable.  They  do  not  brood  over  defeat.  The  lean, 
slim,  delicate  man  is  seldom  a  good  loser.  He  may  be 
endowed  with  an  artistic  temperament — few  great  artists 
have  been  abnormally  rotund  —  but  that  is  an  attribute 
which  is  out  of  place  in  the  golfer. 

This  reflection  prompts  me  to  observe  that  golfers  should 
be  extremely  careful  in  their  choice  of  reading  when  an  im- 
portant match  or  meeting  is  in  prospect.  A  clever  friend 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  cannot  give  more  than  three  or  four 
strokes  when  he  is  on  his  game,  broke  down  badly  in  a  club 
match  last  week,  and  confessed  to  me  afterwards  that  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  his  preoccupation  with  Dr.  EIN- 
STEIN'S theory  of  space.  To  speak  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
that  serious  golfers  should  read  the  newspapers  at  the 
present  time,  always  excepting  the  articles  on  golf. 

The  influence  of  stoutness  and  slimness  of  figure  on  the 
style  and  efficiency  of  golfers  as  writers  is  a  most  fascinat- 
ing subject,  but  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a  con- 
cluding paragraph.  I  hope  to  return  to  it  in  a  year  or  two. 
Meanwhile,  in  response  to  many  requests,  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss next  week  the  intensely  interesting  problem  of  pre- 
mature baldness i^n  amateur  golfers  and  its  bearing  on  their 
iron  play.  It  may  clear  the  ground  a  little  if  I  state  here,  with 
all  the  emphasis  I  can  command,  that  no  golfer  can  aspire 
to  championship  honours  who  wears  a  wig  on  the  green. 


Our  New  Masters — and  Misters. 

"Last  evening  the  nomination  of  a  Government  candidate  to 
support  the  policy  of  Lloyd  George  and  Bonar  Law  was  definitely 
settled.  .  .  .  Speaking  at  Mr.  Myers's  meeting  [Labour] ,  Mr.  Jack 
Jones  said  .  .  .  " — Westminster  Gazette. 


"On  Monday  evening  the  employees  and  wives  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Parker  were  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  ex-Mayor  and  Mrs.  Parker 
at  the  Lindum  Eestaurant,  Lincoln,  which  was  much  appreciated." 

Lincolnshire  Echo. 

We  too  appreciate  the  lady's  freedom  from  paltry  jealousy. 
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TOO   GOOD  FOR  BELIEF. 


= 


SIR  AUCKLAND  GEDDES  (heaving).   "YOUR   COAL    WILL   COST    YOU    LESS,  MUM." 
SCEPTICAL  BRITISH   MATBON.   "AH,    I   DARESAY  1     BUT    IE   I    KNOW    ANYTHING    OP    THESE 
THINGS    THERE'S   A    CATCH    SOMEWHERE." 
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Sandy.  "I'VE  JUIST  WRITTEN  YE  A  LETTEB,  MEENISTEB,  on  YEB  TEBIUBLE  BEBEAVEMENT." 
Minister.  "I'vE  HAD  NO  BEBEAVEMENT,  MB.  MACFABLANE." 

Sandy.  "An,  WEEL,  THAT'S  QUID.    THE  STAMP'S  NO  LICKIT.    AND  IP  YE  SHOULD  HAE  ONE  I'LL  NO  WBITE  AGAIN,  AS  YE'LL 
KEN  PINE  I  'M  THINKIN'  o"  YE." 


A    DULL    MORNING. 

(Being  the  experience  of  a  Member  of 
the  British  Army  now  in  France.) 
Elfred  Fry  paced  the  sands  with  the 
dejected  mien  of  a  demobilised  Bol- 
shevist who  has  been  offered  work  at  a 
steam  laundry.    "  What  a  'ole !  "  he  said, 
kicking  viciously  at  a  little  green  crab. 
"  What  a  'o wling  cavity !  What  a  blink- 
ing excavation ! " 

At  his  best  Elfred  had  the  chastened 
gaiety  of  a  sciatic  centipede;  at  his 
worst  he  regarded  the  world  with  the 
abysmal  gloom  of  a  pavement  artist 
during  a  thunderstorm.  On  the  present 
occasion  his  mood,  embittered  by  tem- 
porary poverty,  was  further  exasperated 
by  his  surroundings. 

"Sand,  sand,"  said  he;  "more  sand 
an'  water.  Four  years  'ave  I  delved 
in  it,  lived  in  it  an1  packed  it  away  in 
sandbags,  an'  now  I  'm  supposed  to  be 
injoying  it.  What  a  blighted  crater !  " 
He  walked  moodily  along  the  beach, 
finding  an  additional  grievance  in  its 
colour,  which  too  much  resembled  khaki 
for  his  taste.  A  distant  vista  of  red- 
roofed  villas  at  Ambleteuse  and  Audres- 


selles  and  the  grey-green  headland  of 
Cape  Gris-Nez  gave  agreeable  variety 
to  the  scene,  but  brought  no  comfort  .to 
Elfred.  Picturesque  views  were  not, 
to  his  mind,  an  effective  substitute  for 
beer. 

Few  people  were  about,  but  as  El- 
fred clambered  round  a  little  rocky 
headland  he  suddenly  saw  a  man 
climbing  rapidly  down  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  So  precipitate  and  hurried  was 
the  man's  descent  that  in  the  last  few 
yards  he  lost  his  footing  altogether  and 
fell  headlong  on  to  the  soft  sand.  Before 
he  could  pick  himself  up  another  man, 
wearing  a  reefer-suit  and  a  red  kerchief, 
rusbed  to  him,  not  to  render  assistance, 
but  apparently  to  squeeze  out  what 
little  breath  remained  in  his  body.  El- 
fred noticed  that  the  cliff -climber  had 
a  little  black  bag  slung  round  his  neck, 
which  the  red-cravated  ruffian  was  try- 
ing to  get  possession  of  and  which  the 
other  man  was  equally  bent  on  retaining. 
They  rolled  over  and  over  in  a  fierce 
struggle,  first  one  and  then  another 
holding  the  advantage,  and  none  of 
the  few  spectators  who  had  assembled 
showed  any  disposition  to  interfere.  At 


last  Red  Cravat  got  his  man  down,  and, 
with  his  fingers  on  his  throat,  tried  to 
strangle  him  into  unconsciousness  ;  but 
just  as  he  appeared  likely  to  succeed 
in  his  dastardly  endeavour  a  woman 
glided  from  the  crowd,  swung  a  weighted 
stick  in  both  her  hands  and  crashed  it 
down  on  his  unprotected  head.  No 
warning  cry,  no  murmured  sob  of  horror 
came  from  the  crowd.  Elfred  simply 
yawned  and  walked  on.  The  daily 
activities  of  the  Societe  Grand  Guignol 
de  Cinema  had  lost  their  interest  for 
him. 

The  hum  of  an  aeroplane  engine 
smote  his  ear,  and  he  whisked  his  hand 
as  though  to  still  the  buzzing  of  an 
importunate  fly.  It  was  the  great 
London-Paris  Aerohus  doing  its  diurnal 
journey,  but  its  passing  evoked  no 
enthusiasm  in  Elfred.  He  knew  it 
was  timed  to  pass  at  twelve  o'clock, 
an  acute  reminder  that  the  wet  canteen 
opened  at  the  same  hour. 

All  at  once  his  eyes  lit  up  with  a  gleam 
of  interest.  He  had  noticed  a  round 
iron  object  rocking  in  the  waves  near 
the  shore — something  that  promised 
excitement.  Hastily  collecting  a  supply 
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of  boulders  lio  raa  down  to  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  ohject  of  his  atten- 
tion and  threw  a  sighting  shot.  It  went 
about  a  yard  too  far,  but  he  bracketed 
with  the  next  and  secured  a  direct  hit 
with  the  third.  The  stone  clanked  on 
the  iron  and  ricochetted  into  the  sea, 
but  nothing  further  happened.  Un- 
daunted, Elfred  kept  up  rapid  fire, 
making  good  practice  and  getting  a  fair 
percentage  of  hits.  The  clanking  of 
stone  on  iron  sounded  like  war-time 
industry  at  a  foundry,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent Eldred*  found  something  lacking. 
At  last  he  desisted  in  disgust. 

"  It 's  only  an  old  buoy,  after  all," 
he  said  dispiritedly.  "I  thought  it  was 
a  mine  iloatod  ashore  wot  'ud  niako 
some  fireworks." 

On  the  coast  hereabouts  stands  an 
old  ruined  fort.  Probably  Napoleon 
built  it,  or  demolished  it,  or  elaborated 
bis  scheme  of  invasion  from  it.  At 
low  tide  it  stands  at  the  extreme  end 
of  a  rocky  peninsula,  but  high  tide 
converts  it  into  an  island.  So  rapidly 
does  the  tide  sweep  over  the  low-lying 
neck  that  unwary  visitors  are  constantly 
being  cut  off  and  forced  to  remain  on 
the  fort  for  about  six  hours,  or,  when 
a  boat  is  available,  are  held  to  ransom 
and  piratically  rescued.  Elfred  himself, 
in  the  course  of  winkle  -  hunting  ex- 
peditions, had  more  than  once  been 
marooned  at  this  spot. 

He  noticed  now  in  passing  that  the 
tide  was  rapidly  coming  in,  and  that 
an  English  soldier  on  the  fort  was  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off.  In  his  present 
misanthropic  frame  of  mind  he  was 
inclined  to  gloat  on  the  misfortune  of 
someone  else,  till  it  occurred  to  him  that 
a  rescue  might  be  productive  of  solid, 
or  liquid,  tokens  of  gratitude.  Therefore 
he  cautiously  proceeded  along  the 
narrow  neck,  hailing  loudly  the  while. 

The  soldier  had  disappeared  behind 
a  corner  of  the  fort,  and  Elfred  had  to 
pick  his  way  right  to  the  extremity  of 
the  point.  He  paused  there  for  a  mo- 
ment to  rehearse  a  dramatic  entrance, 
and  then  rushed  forward. 

"'Drry,  'urry  !  "  he  shouted  in  well- 
simulated  agitation.  "  The  tide  's 
sweepin'  in  like  a  mill-race!  " 

"  What  abaht  it  ?  "  asked  the  soldier, 
busying  himself  with  a  basket. 

"  Well,  we  '11  be  cut  off  in  a  minute," 
replied  Elfred,  trying  to  keep  up  excite- 
ment at  white  heat.  "I've  come  to 
rescue  yer !  " 

"Look  'ere,  mate,"  said  the  other; 
"  I  've  come  'ere  for  a  few  hours'  quiet 
fishin',  an'  if  you  comes  shouting  abaht 
an'  distuibing  mo  it'll  be  you  as  wants 
rescuing." 

Elfred  was  dashed.  He  looked  back 
at  the  incoming  waters,  now  a  foot  deep 
in  places,  and  the  stones,  slippery  with 


Insinuating  Stranger.  "  MAY  I  PERSUADE  YOU  TO  BECOME  A  MKMBKE  o»  THE  Mnmus- 
CLASS  UNION?" 

Harassed  House-IIunter.  " DELIGHTED  1    WHEBEISIT?    AMD  WHEN  CAN  I  MOVE  IN?" 


seaweed,  over  which  he  would  have  to 
pass.  It  was  not  an  encouraging  view. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  eat  ?  "  he 
asked  suddenly. 

"  Bully  an'  biscuits." 

"An'  to  drink?" 

"  Water,"  said  the  soldier  fiercely. 

There  was  no  hel-p  for  it;  Elfred  had 
to  flounder  dejectedly  over  the  boulders, 
and  just  got  ashore  before  wading 
became  an  impossibility. 

"  Nothink  never  'appens  'ere  nohow," 
said  he  savagely,  emptying  his  boots 
and  squeezing  the  water  from  bis 
trousers  and  puttees.  "  What  a  'ole !  " 


From  a  correspondence  column  : — 

To  settle  an  argument,  kindly  advise  on  the 
following  :  Is  it  right  to  say  '  Wo  \vcre  very 
much  surprised  o  fhaving  received  a  lawyrar's 
letter,'  or  '  We  were  very  much  surprised  in 
ahving  received  a  lawyer's  letter.'  DOUBTFUL." 
Canadian  Paper. 

The  answer  is  in  the  negative. 


IDEBS  FIXES. 
(With  ajiolof/ies  to  the  shod?  of 


ADAM 


GOI:IH>\.) 


EVERY  day  some  bubble  's  busted 

By  The  Mail  or  Times, 
Growing  more  and  more  disgusted 

With  the  PREMIER'S  en 
In  a  Press  of  Protean  wonders 

Two  tilings  stand  like  stone  : 
Fury  at  LI,OYD  GEORGE'S  blunders, 

Blindness  to  their  own. 


"Tlie  Duchess  of was  chatting   with 

friends  in  the  gallery  for  a  considerable  time, 

as  were  Viscountess  ,  in    her  favourite 

oyster  tones  .  .  ." — Sunday  Paper. 

Her  "  native  "  language  ? 


"Pics  for  Sale,  two  litters  9  weeks  old  ;  for- 
ward feeders1." — Local  Paper. 

We  have  often  noticed  a  regrettable 
lack  of  table  manners  in  our  youthful 
porkers. 
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'TURfJ'WILL  PROBABLY 
•REPUCE  THE  AUDIENCE 

ToASWTEOFHOPELES 
DEPRESSION.MAYWE 
ASK  THE  PUBLIC  TO 
WAIT  PATIENTLY  UNTIL 
M  ON  DA  Y  WHEtJ  A  STdRTliilC 
ATTRACTION  TOPS  THE 
BILL 


ANOTHER    APOLOGETIC    NOTICE    IN    THE    UNDERGROUND    RAILWAY    MANNER. 


THE  CHARITY  THAT  BEGINS  AT  HOME. 

TO-DAY,  nearly  a  whole  month  before 
Christmas,  I  overcame  the  Ethelred 
spirit  which  urged  me  to  procrastinate, 
and,  walking  firmly  into  a  toyshop,  I 
succeeded  in  purchasing  the  very  thing 
I  had  in  mind  for  my  little  god-child 
Wilfred— a  working  model  of  a  howitzer. 

They  also  sold  me  a  young  sculptor's 
modelling  outfit. 

When  I  came  to  untie  the  parcels  at 
home  I  decided  that  I  would  give  the 
modelling  toy  to  the  Christmas  Mission. 
It  would  find  its  way  into  some  deserv- 
ing home  and  afford  an  aged  couple 
many  hours  of  innocent  amusement, 
whereas  in  the  hands  of  my  god-sou 
it  might  prove  to  be  an  instrument  of 
misfortune  by  arousing  in  him  aspira- 
tions to  become  a  sculptor.  The  streets 
of  London  have  suffered  enough  already. 

As  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  Christmas  presentation,  I 
took  the  toys  out  of  their  boxes  with 
the  idea  of  pulling  the  howitzer  through 
and  putting  it  away  in  oil,  but  some 
latent  gift  within  attracted  me  irresist- 
ibly to  the  modelling  outfit.  Unconsci- 
ously I  fell  to  work  and  soon  under  my 
feverish  sensitive  fingers  the  inanimate 
clay  took  life  and  became  an  exquisite 
bas-relief  representing  Lord  NOBTH- 
CLIFFE  refusing  an  option  on  the  vacant 
possession  of  No.  10,  Downing  Street. 

The    howitzer    was    a    businesslike 


weapon  with  elevating  and  traversing 
gear  and  a  good  supply  of  ammunition. 
After  some  preliminary  registering  I 
subjected  the  hearthrug  to  a  searching 
fire,  forcing  the  cat  to  retire  in  marked 
disorder. 

The  piece  was  then  brought  into 
position  under  cover  of  some  volumes 
of  the  Encyclopedia,  and  long  range, 
high  angle  fire  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  parrot  emplacement  with  good 
effect.  At  15.23  hours  a  direct  hit  on 
the  parrot  was  observed,  followed  by  a 
loud  explosion. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 
Penelope  stood  on  the  threshold  taking 
in  the  details  of  the  scene. 

"Just  testing  the  toy  I  have  bought 
for  my  little  god-son  Wilfred,"  1  has- 
tened to  explain.  (It  is  just  possible  to 
get  in  the  first  word  of  an  argument 
with  Penelope.)  "  it  is  so  disappoint- 
ing for  a  child  when  the  toy  does  not 
live  up  to  its  high  promise." 

"  Very,"  she  replied;  "  and  Wilfred  is 
so  hard  to  please  considering  he  is  only 
three  months  old." 

***** 

I  have  decided  after  all  to  present 
Wilfred  with  some  Victory  Loan,  and 
as  to  the  Mission  those  blankets  in  my 
kit  will  be  just  the  thing. 

Animated  by  a  consciousness  of  well- 
directed  beneficence,  I  ought  not  to 
have  a  dull  moment  during  the  long 
winter  evenings. 


BROTHER  HEROES. 

["  Trench  stunts  "  are  reported  to  be  popular 
with  tourists  in  the  battle  areas.  To  spend  a 
night  in  a  shell  hole,"  just  to  see  what  it  was 
like,"  is  the  right  thing  to  do.] 

I  'M  glad  I  found  out  what  the  War  was 

like, 

Sat  in  a  shell  hole  'neath  a  raining 
sky 

And  learned  how  surely  cold  and  damp- 
ness strike 
Into  your  very  vitals ;  for  thereby 

I  feel  I  'm  one  with  those  who  bore  the 
brunt 

(Of  course  we  "d  air-raids  on  the  Lon- 
don front). 

I  set  myself  no  dilettante  task ; 

Not  till  a  full  five  dreary  hours  had 

sped, 
And  nought  remained  within  my  brandy 

flask, 

Did  I  go  back  to  breakfast  and  to  bed 
(I  wonder  if  our  gallant  lads  as  well 
Withdrew  to  this  same  excellent  hotel). 

I  'm  glad  I  had  the  enterprise  to  keep 
My  vigil  thus ;  no  more  need  I  re- 
frain 

From  martial  speech  and  hold  my  man- 
hood cheap 
When  any  speaks  of  "  Wipers  "  or 

"  Loovain; " 
In  tones  of  comradeship  I  can  declare, 
I  know,  old  chap,  I  know  it.     I  was 
there." 
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0/ender  (arrested  for  the  ninety-ninth  ii 


ANY  LF.TTKHS?' 


PEOBLEMATICS. 

THHY  were  introduced  in  the  very 
earliest  stages  of  my  education.  In- 
stead of  being  told  to  divide  1728  by 
144,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Shirley, 
a  greengrocer,  had  just  packed  1728 
oranges  in  a  box,  with  144  in  each 
layer,  and  wanted  me  to  work  out  the 
number  of  layers. 

I  reached  tho  stage  of  square-roots 
only  to  find  that  1  had  to  satisfy  the 
symmetrical  whim  of  a  fastidious  farmer 
who  wanted  to  plant  576  mangel-wur- 
zels  in  rows  in  such  a  way  that  the 
number  of  wurzels  in  each  row  should 
equal  the  number  of  rows. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Chief  Instructor 
on  a  Sniping  Course,  ten  years  later, 
"  let 's  see  if  you  've  got  the  idea  of 
the  thing.  Just  take  this  down : — 
1  Kifleman  Longsight  sees  a  canary  in 
a  tree;  he  adjusts  his  sights  to  200, 
takes  a  regulation  aim  and  fires.  He 
observes  his  shot  to  strike  nine  inches 
below  the  centre  of  the  lowest  visible 
portion  of  the  canary.  Ho  moves  his 
sights  to  350  and  this  time  smashes 
a  twig  six  inches  above  his  point  of 
aim.  His  rifle  and  shooting  were  per- 


fect and  weather  conditions  ideal. 
What  was  the  range  of  the  canary  ?  ' ' 

But  what  appeared  to  rue  to  lie 
merely  occasional  levity  in  the  School- 
master and  the  Instructor  I  have  found 
to  be  a  positive  obsession  in  tho  mind 
of  a  University  Lecturer  in  Law. 

The  aspirant  to  the  degree  of  LL.15. 
is  confronted  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
his  training  by  Aldus,  Balbus,  Cains 
and  Decius,  who,  owing  to  a  series  of 
coincidences  which  would  have  puzzled 
even  JUSTINIAN  himself,  have  decided 
to  take  legal  advice,  and,  having  con- 
fidence in  the  student's  well-deserved 
reputation,  submit  themselves  to  his 
judgment. 

But  the  imagination  of  a  don  is  only 
given  full  scope  when  the  student  has 
begun  the  study  of  English  Law.  The 
problem  is  usually  presented  in  as 
topical  a  form  as  possible. 

Eowhard,  Cox  and  Banker,  three 
undergraduates,  proceed  after  a  bump- 
supper  to  Rowhard's  rooms,  which  are 
on  the  second  floor ;  Bower,  another 
undergraduate,  promising  to  join  them 
in  a  few  minutes.  Considerable  commo- 
tion is  caused  by  tho  discovery  that  the 
only  bottle  of  whisky  lias  been  borrowed, 


and  Banker  in  his  excitement  shouts 
"Thieves."  A  Russian  research  student 
living  on  the  floor  below  is  roused  by  the 
shout,  and,  jumping  out  of  bed,  hastily 
puts  on  his  eyeglasses,  snatches  up  his 
revolver  and  rushes  upstairs.  Rowhard, 
thinking  that  the  sound  of  footsteps  sig- 
nifies the  arrival  of  Bower,  f-eiy.es  a  soda- 
water  syphon  and  discharges  itn  con- 
tents into  the  face  of  the  Russian  on  the 
stairs,' who,  in  throwing  his  left  hand 
up  to  protect  himself,  forces  a  portion 
of  his  eyeglasses  into  one  of  his  eyes, 
seriously  impairing  the  sight  of  it.  At 
the  same  moment  lie  fires  his  revolver, 
and  the  bullet  strikes  Cox  in  tho  big 
toe  of  his  right  foot.  Banker  shouts 
"Murder"  and  rushes  into  the  rooms 
of  Fitz-James  Austin  opposite.  The 
latter,  a  very  nervous  undergraduate, 
who  has  been  devoting  himself  that 
evening  to  the  study  of  tho  mental 
element  in  guilt,  jumps  out  of  window 
in  terror  and  breaks  his  leg  on  tho 
pavement  of  the  court  below,  at  the 
same  time  knocking  down  Bower,  who 
is  on  his  way  round  to  Rowhard's 
rooms,  and  fracturing  one  of  his  thighs. 
Consider  the  legal  position  of  all 
parties. 
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EXPERT   ADVICE. 

I  AM  most  anxious  to  avoid  getting 
a  cold.  And  the  newspapers  are  even 
more  anxious  about  it  than  I  am. 
Every  day,  just  now,  they  warn  me 
about  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  sys- 
tem up  to  tone,  of  the  danger  lurking 
in  chills,  and,  above  all,  of  the  fact  that 
the  colds  of  the  population  cost  the 
nation  fifty  million  pounds  a  year. 

They  give  me  expert  advice,  culled 
from  that  army  of  medical  men  who 
are  so  unassuming  that  they  prefer  to 
be  nameless,  merely  using  in  their 
modesty  such  self-effacing  descriptions 
as  "  An  Eminent  Physician,"  "  A  Weil- 
Known  Surgeon,"  "  A  Harley  Street 
Expert,"  or  just  "  A  Medical  Man." 

Knowing  it  is  all  done  for  my  good, 
I  have  tried  to  follow  the  newspaper 
instructions.  I  began  with  the  advice 
of  one  expert,  who  declared :  "  To  avoid 
a  cold,  eat  as  little  as  possible.  The 
practice  of  clogging  the  system  by  an 
abundance  of  proteins  and  proteids 
puts  too  much  work  on  the  alimentary 
organs.  The  subject  is  thus  unable  to 
resist  streptococci  and  pneumococci  " 
— this  was  rather  beyond  me,  but  I  felt 
the  chap  meant  well — "  which  promptly 
invade  the  system." 

Forthwith  I  took  to  frugal  living.  I 
allowed  my  butter  ration  to  be  absorbed 
by  a  hearty  member  of  the  family ;  I 
eschewed  bacon ;  I  renounced  second 
helpings.  Nevertheless  I  got  a  cold. 
Scarcely  had  I  recovered  when  further 
newspaper  advice  caught  my  eye. 

"  If  you  would  keep  fit  at  this  time 
of  the  year,"  it  stated,  "  and  above  all 
ward  off  chills,  eat  as  much  and  as 
often  as  possible.  The  system  cannot 
have  any  resisting  power  against 
streptococci  and  pneumococci"  —  all 
the  authorities  seem  unanimous  about 
these  nicknames,  anyway — "  if  it  is  not 
adequately  stoked  by  the  fuel  of  ample 
diet." 

Hurriedly  I  resumed  my  butter 
ration  —  not  without  some  difficulty 
with  the  hearty  member  of  the  family 
— and  went  on  ample  diet.  Neverthe- 
less I  got  another  cold. 

A  little  shaken  in  my  faith,  I  was 
still  determined  to  persevere.  The 
advice  now  took  a  dictatorial  turn, 
which  might  have  unnerved  a  less 
courageous  disciple. 

'*  Directly  you  enter  a  train,"  it  com- 
manded, "  fling  open  both  windows  to 
clear  off  the  germs.  Be  firm  in  ignor- 
ing possible  protests  of  less  enlightened 
passengers.  Further,  a  wafer  of  in- 
cense, or  one  of  any  pungent  odour,  mav 
be  burned  as  a  safeguard  for  all  present. 
Bemember  too  that  should  a  person 
sneeze  in  a  public  compartment  with 
out  holding  a  handkerchief  to  his  face 


he  is  performing  an  act  of  pure  Bol- 
shevism. It  is  your  duty  to  bo  alert, 
and,  at  the  sight  of  an  approaching 
sneeze  on  the  visage  of  anyone  in  your 
radius,  bring  your  newspaper  sharply 
over  the  face  of  the  offender  ;  though  it 
is  better  to  carry  a  large  sheet  of  pre- 
pared antiseptic  blotting-paper  for  this 
purpose.  Travellers  in  public  vehicles 
should  band  themselves  together  and 
eject  anyone  showing  symptoms  of  a 
cold." 

The  very  next  time  I  had  to  travel 
I  entered  my  compartment  in  a  spirit 
of  quiet  determination,  armed  with 
incense-wafers  and  antiseptic  blotting- 
paper. 

As  the  "  Eminent  Physician  "  and  I 
had  anticipated,  both  the  windows 
were  closed.  A  man  in  the  corner  was 
coughing ;  a  woman  opposite  to  him 
sneezed.  So  did  the  young  man  on  my 
left  and  the  maiden  on  my  right.  No 
one  seemed  possessed  of  antiseptic 
blotting-paper  or,  apparently,  a  hand- 
kerchief to  hold  before  them.  I  pic- 
tured the  streptococci  and  pnoumococci 
as  reeling  from  one  to  another  of  us, 
fairly  gorging  themselves,  and  then 
going  away  to  tell  their  friends  about 
us  and  put  them  on  to  a  good  thing. 

The  time  had  come  for  action.  I 
could  not  let  the  nation  go  on  sacri- 
ficing fifty  million  pounds  a  year  in 
this  way  if  I  could  help  to  prevent  it. 
I  rose,  flung  open  both  windows,  cir- 
cumvented the  man  in  the  corner,  who 
was  about  to  sneeze  for  the  third  time, 
by  a  swift  application  of  the  blotting- 
paper,  and  had  just  got  a  couple  of 
incense-wafers  alight  when  .  .  . 

Isn't  it  strange  that  when  you  want 
to  help  humanity,  when  you  strive  to 
enlighten  your  fellow  -  creatures,  you 
are  always  misunderstood?  I  mean 
to  say,  don't  you  think  that  people  in 
railway  -  carriages  have  a  bitter,  sus- 
picious outlook  on  life  ?  There  wasn't 
any  excuse  for  the  people  in  that  com- 
partment either;  they  had  evidently 
read  the  "  Eminent  Physician's  "  in- 
structions, because  they  adopted  that 
bit  about  travellers  in  public  vehicles 
banding  themselves  together  and  eject- 
ing anyone  showing  symptoms  of  a 
cold.  Only,  of  course,  in  their  blunder- 
ing way  they  had  got  the  wrong  hang 
of  the  thing.  I  hadn't  a  cold  that 
time,  and  yet  they  put  me  out  on  the 
platform  at  the  very  next  station. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  farm  can  be  run 
upon  a  48  hours  day  in  winter." 

Morning  Paper. 
This  statement  is  correct. 


"The  War  Office  is  closed  temporarily  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  much  sympathy  is  felt 
for  the  proprietor." — Provincial  Paper. 

Poor  WINSTON  ! 


QUITE,    QUITE. 

I  HAVE  decided  at  last  upon  a  pro- 
fession. I  am  going  to  set  up  as  a 
quorister. 

It  had  been  a  busy  morning  with  me 
at  the  office,  and  I  felt  annoyed  at  first 
on  being  interrupted.  1  had  been  en- 
gaged for  about  twenty  minutes  in  pre- 
paring a  draught  by  putting  the  office 
copy  of  The  Times  over  the  fireplace, 
where  two  lukewarm  pieces  of  coke  had 
been  laid.  I  had  just.got  them  to  spark 
nicely  when  the  paper  suddenly  went 
up  with  a  loud  roar  into  Victoria  Street 
by  way  of  the  chimney.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  paste  the  edges  of  a 
number  of  spare  minute  sheets  together 
in  order  to  form  a  substitute,  and  I  was 
just  accomplishing  this  when  Enderby 
burst  in. 

"  You  're  wanted  at  once  in  Boom 
1005,"  he  said. 

"  What  for?"  I  asked  nervously  and 
glueing  myself  rather  badly  on  the  left 
sleeve. 

"The  Committee  are  sitting,"  he 
said ;  "  you  've  got  to  make  a  quorum." 

"  I  'in  awfully  sorry,"  I  said,  "  but  I 
never  got  beyond  quadratic  equations ; 
besides " 

"It's  perfectly  easy,"  he  told  me; 
"  you  've  to  take  Anderson's  place. 
You  '11  only  have  to  sit  there  and  say 
nothing  and  look  wise.  The  Secretary 
will  introduce  you  as  acting  for  Mr. 
Anderson." 

"  Lend  me  your  spectacles  and  your 
spats  then,"  I  stipulated. 

He  did  so,  and  when  I  had  adjusted 
these  I  went  down  immediately  to  a 
long  dark  room,  in  which  several  kind- 
looking  and  sleepy  old  gentlemen  and 
one  extremely  young  and  alert  one  sat 
about  a  table  covered  with  green  baize 
and  furnished  witli  more  pink  blotting- 
paper  than  I  had  ever  seen  before  in 
the  whole  of  my  life. 

As  soon  as  I  came  n  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Chairman,  and  the  alert 
young  man  began  to  read  out  in  a  quick 
clear  voice  a  number  of  entirely  unin- 
telligible sentences,  and  every  time  he 
stopped  for  breath  the  Chairman  looked 
round  rather  timidly  and  said,  "  I  think 
we  all  agree  with  that,  gentlemen." 
Thereupon  the  old  gentlemen  frowned 
a  little  over  their  spectacles  and  said, 
"  Quite,  quite,"  and  I  frowned  a  little 
over  Enderby's  spectacles  (it  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  extraordinarily  hard  to 
frown  under  them),  and  kicked  my 
spats  with  each  toe  in  turn  to  make 
sure  they  were  there  and  said,  "Quite, 
quite,"  too. 

Every  now  and  then  I  felt  an  irresist- 
ible temptation  to  say  "  Quack,  quack," 
but  I  checked  it  iii  time,  feeling  some- 
how that  it  was  better  to  follow  the 
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Pin-sun. 
Parson. 


WHAT  NAME?" 

H'M!    HOW  DO  YOU  SPELL  IT?" 


Woman.  " 'MELIARANNE,  Sin." 

Woman.  "  WELL,  THERE,  SIB— I  'M  LIKE  YOUBBELF.    I  CAN'T  SPELL  IT  NEITIIKB.' 


normal  procedure.  By  degrees  some- 
thing about  the  authoritative  manner 
or  the  sonorous  quality  of  my  "  Quite, 
quite's  "  made  such  an  impression  that 
one  by  one  the  old  gentlemen  began 
to  leave  off  quite-quiteing  and  relin- 
quish the  whole  business  to  me.  And 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  meeting, 
I  was  able  to  produce  a  box  of  matches 
and  light  the  cigar  of  the  old  gentle- 
ma  i  on  my  right  and  the  cigarette  of 
the  old  gentleman  on  my  left,  it  was 
clear  that  they  regarded  me  as  a  man 
of  profound  administrative  capacity 
and  skill  in  worldly  affairs. 

It  was  after  this  that  I  made  my 
momentous  decision.  I  aui  about  to 
rent  an  oilice  and  engage  a  typist  with 
gold  hair  and  grey  suede  shoes  and  a 
bag  with  a  powder-puff  in — -a  typist 
of  the  kind  that  makes  tea  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  spells  "custom- 
ary "  with  an  "  e  "  ;  and  I  am  going  to 
put  a  brass  plate  outside  the  door  with 
"H.  Jenkinson,  Quorister"  engraved 
upon  it,  and  underneath  this,  "  Busi- 
ness, professional  and  political  quora 
ready  made  or  bespoke."  And  people 


will  ring  me  up  on  the  telephone  or 
write  letters  to  me  asking  me  to  make 
a  quorum,  and  the  letters  will  be  filed 
by  the  quaruui  and  I  shall  go  out  and 
make  quora  and  charge  two  guineas  a 
time. 

I  am  well  aware  that  at  first  I  shall 
have  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  en- 
counter. People  will  say  that  I  cannot 
sit  on  committees  of  which  I  am  not 
a  member.  But  when  one  thinks  of 
the  number  of  cold  mornings  when  it 
is  nice  in  bed,  or  of  bright  mornings 
when  it  is  nice  in  the  country,  the 
advantages  of  having  a  professional 
quorum  -  constitutor  always  ready  to 
oblige  will  soon  become  clear.  1  shall 
attend  and  hand  in  my  card  with  the 
name  of  the  member  I  am  representing 
underneath  it  to  the  clever  and  com- 
petent young  secretary,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  has  started,  the  perfect 
timbre  of  my  "  Quite,  quite  "  will  re- 
assure any  malcontent-,  there  may  be ; 
and,  if  any  member  does  lodge  an 
objection,  I  shall  frown  at  him  a  little 
over  my  spectacles,  which  will  not  be 
Enderby's  but  my  own,  and  rimmed 
with  the  most  expensive  tortoiseshell. 


And  in  time  perhaps  I  shall  establish 
quoristry  as  a  profession  and  obtain  a 
charter  for  it,  and  there  will  be  schools 
in  which  students  and  associates  will 
be  taught  to  wear  spats  and  to  say 
"  Quite,  quite  "  in  a  properly  authori- 
tative manner,  and  nobody  will  have 
lo  go  to  committees  at  all,  except  the 
chairman  and  the  alert  young  secretary 
and  a  quorum  of  quite-quiters  from  the 
Associated  Institute  of  Quoristers.  And 
the  fees  of  members  who  have  advanced 
in  the  profession  will  of  course  become 
higher  and  higher.  Men  such  as  these 
will  attend  only  very  important  com- 
mittees and  will  be  able  to  say  "  Quite  " 
with  an  intonation  so  perfect  that  it 
will  go  far  towards  settling  the  doubts 
of  a  deputation  of  bargees  and  lighter- 
men. I  reckon  that  our  fees  for  a 
Cabinet  Meeting  will  be  about  a  hundred 
guineas.  EVOE. 

Thanet. 

All  true  hearts  will  go  out  to  the 
Northeliffe  Press  in  its  embarrassment 
(painful,  if  bravely  concealed)  over 
the  victory  of  a  HABMSWOBTH  in  the 
Coalition  ii/terest. 
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Little  Girl,  "I'ju  so  GLAD,  MUMMIE,  I  PUT  THAT  TWOPENCE  IN  THE  MISSIONARY-BOX  LAST  SUNDAY. 

Mother.  "WHY,  DEAR?" 

Little  Girl.  "'Cos  I  HEARD  DADDY  BEADINO  OUT  THAT  KAFFIES  WEBE  GOOD  ALL  YESTERDAY." 


THE    ROAD. 

THEEE  are  some  that  love  the  Border-land  «nd  some  the 

Lothians  wide, 
And  some  would  boast  the  Neuk  o'  Fife  and   some  the 

banks  o'  Clyde, 
And  some  are  fairi  for  Mull  and  Skye  and  all  the  Western 

Sea; 
But  the  Eoad  that  runs  by  Atholl  will  be  doing  yet  for  me. 

The  Eoad  it  runs  by  Atholl  and  climbs  the  midmost  brae 
Where  Killiecrankie  crowns  the  pass  with  golden  woods 

and  gay; 
There  straight  and  clean  'twas  levelled  where  the  Garry 

runs  below 
By  WADE'S  red-coated  soldiery  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Eoad  it  strikes  Dalwhinnie  where  the  mountain  tops 
are  grey 

And  the  snow  lies  in  the  comes  from  October  until  May ; 

Then  down  from  bleak  Ben  Alder  by  Loch  Ericht's  wind- 
swept shore 

It  hastes  by  Dalnaspidal  to  the  howes  of  Newtonmore. 

The  Eoad  it  runs  through  Badenoch,  and  still  and  on  it  rings 
With  the  riding  of  the  clansmen  and  a  hundred  echoings ; 
Oh,  some  they  rode  for  vengeance  and  some  for  gear  and  gain, 
But  some  for  BONNIE  CHARLIE  rode  and  came  not  home 
again. 


The  Eoad  it  runs  by  Alvie — you  may  linger  if  you  list 
To  gaze  on  Ben  Muich-Dbuie  and  the  Lang's  cap  of  mist; 
There  are  pines  in  Eothiemurchua  like  a  gipsy's  dusky  hair, 
There  are  birch-trees  on  Craigellachie  like  eltin  silver-ware. 

The  Eoad  it  runs  to  Forres  and  it  leaves  the  hills  behind, 
For  the  roving  winds  from  Morayshire  have  brought  the 

sea  to  mind ; 

But  still  it  winds  to  northward  in  the  twilight  of  the  day, 
Where  the  stars  shine  down  at  evening  on  the  bonny  haughs 

o'  Spey. 

Oh,  there 's  some  that  sing  of  Yarrow  stream,  Traquair  and 

Manor-side, 
And  some  would  pick  the  Neuk  o'  Fife  and  some  the  banks 

o'  Clyde ; 
And  some  would  choose  the  Pentlands,  Cauldstaneslap  to 

Woodhouselee, 
But  the  Eoad  that  runs  by  Atholl  will  be  doing  yet  for  me. 


"General  Knowledge." 

(From  a  paper,  under  this  sanguine  title,  set  to  an  Inter- 
mediate School  (Welsh,  Girls).) 

"A  Soviet  is  the  little  cloth  we  use  on  our  laps  at  the 
dinner-table." 

"  Nona  Lisa  was  a  ship  sunk  by  the  Germans." 

"  I.  L.  P.  is  the  title  of  a  book,  illustrated  Love  Poems." 

"  The  uses  of  the  skin  are  for  modesty  and  High  Jean." 


THE   PEINCE   FKOM   OVER  THE   WATEE. 

BRITANNIA.  "WELCOME    HOME." 

THE  PRINCE.  "  WHY,   I    GUESS    IT'S    BEEN    LIKE    HOME   ALL    THE    TIM  I-}." 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  November 24th. — Judging  by 
appearances  Sir  FREDERICK  HALL  is 
anything  but  a  timorous  person.  Jle 
looks  as  if  be  might  hold  his  own  with 
BECKETT  or  CARPENTER.  But  when  ho 
thinks  of  foreign  competition  with  our 
manufacturers  his  heart  is  aa  water. 
A  recent  statement  of  the  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  that  he  did 
not  shiver  at  the  prospect  of  Japanese 
rivalry,  moved  him,  sorely.  "  Is  that 
correct?"  he  asked  in  amazement. 
Quite  rig> f,"  returned  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  cheerfully  ;  "  I  am 
not  shivering  at  all." 

Sir  AUCKLAND  is  anxious 
to  extend  this  happy  con- 
dition to  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen generally.  A  few 
days  ago  be  was  proving, 
witli  the  aid  of  elaborate 
statistics,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  lower  the  price 
of  coal  by  anything  like 
the  six  shillings  recently 
imposed.  Now  he  an- 
nounced, to  the  mingled 
joy  and  surprise  of  the 
House,  that  the  price  of 
household  coal  was  to 
come  down  promptly  by 
a  whole  half-sovereign. 

The  process  of  reason- 
ing by  which  the  reduction 
was  justified  was  not  too 
clear.      There    is    still   a 
shortage    of    production, 
and  inland  coal  is  still  be- 
ing sold  at  less  than  its 
cost  price — a  "very  dan- 
gerous   position,"  in   the 
Minister's  opinion ;  but  ex- 
port rates  are  very  high, 
so  the  Government  have 
decided  to  share  their  in- 
llated    profits    with     the 
home-consumer.     Even  the  proverbial 
unwisdom  of  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth  did  not  prevent  Members  from 
speculating   on   the   reasons    for  this 
sudden  change  of  policy. 

Asked  whether  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington  had  any  particular 
mission  as  regards  the  Irish  Question, 
Sir  HAMAR  GREENWOOD  replied,  "Only 
the  mission  which  is  entrusted  to  all 
representatives  of  His  MAJESTY  abroad 
of  explaining  when  necessary  the  policy 
of  His  MAJESTY'S  Government."  It 
looks  as  if  Lord  GREY  must  have  been 
kept  pretty  busy  of  late. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  works 
of  art  which  have  recently  left  this 
country  for  America,  Sir  W.  DAVISON 
suggested  the  advisability  of  putting 
on  an  export  duty.  The  CHANCELLOR 
OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  rather  smiled  upon 


the  proposal,  provided  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  old  masters.  The  limitation 
is  certainly  desirable.  An  over-"  con- 
trolled" generation  would  witness  the 
disappearance  of  most  of  its  new  masters 
without  a  pang. 

The  natural  desire  of  the  London 
County  Council  that  its  lines  should 
be  laid  in  pleasant  places  has  been 
checked  by  the  FIKHT  COMMISSIONER 
OF  WOBKS.  "  Through  my  heart  first," 
was  practically  his  reply  to  the  pro- 
posal to  run  tram-cars  through  Hyde 
Park. 

Tuesday,  November  25th. — If  any- 
thing can  quell  the  prevailing  unrest 


"ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT." 

LORD  MlLNEE  AND  LOED  CUBZON. 

in,  Egypt  it  should  be  the  massive 
oration  in  which  Lord  CURZON  traced 
the  course  of  events  there  since  1914, 
and  laid  down  the  policy  which  His 
MAJESTY'S  Government  intended  to  pur- 
sue. We  might  have  annexed  Egypt 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Turkey 
— it  would  probably  have  saved  a  lot 
of  trouble  if  we  had,  though  Lord 
CURZON  did  not  say  so — but  we  deli- 
berately preferred  to  declare  a  pro- 
tectorate, a  vague  term  which  might 
mean  much  or  little  in  the  way  of  con- 
trol, and  which  the  Egyptian  National- 
ists have  perhaps  naturally  interpreted 
in  a  different  sense  from  ours.  -  But  now 
our  course  is  clear.  We  are  hot  going 
to  leave  Egypt  at  the  mercy  of  Turkey 
or  any  other  foreign  Power;  but  we 
are  going  to  associate  the  natives  "pro- 
gressively" with  their  own  administra- 


tion. To  ascertain,  after  full  consulta- 
tion with  all  persons  concerned,  the 
bust  way  of  carrying  out  this  policy  is 
the  task  assigned  to  Lord  MILNEU'B 
Mission,  now,  after  many  delays,  on 
the  eve  of  departure.  If  anyone  can 
persuade  tho  Egyptians  that  the  best 
way  to  fulfil  their  aspirations  is  to  re- 
main under  the  <ryis  of  the  British 
Empire  it  should,  as  Lord  SELBORNE 
remarked,  bo  the  man  who  gained  his 
first  reputation  as  the  author  of  England 
in  Egypt. 

No  man  would  dare  to  impugn  the 
valour  of  tho  SEIUEANT-AT-AKMH,  who 
has  shown  his  mettle  many  times 
both  on  land  and  sea. 
Yet  I  fancy  he  blenched 
a  little  at  Mr.  BOTTOM- 
LEY'S  proposal  that  he 
should  bring  up  in  cus- 
tody the  Sinn  Fein  M.P.'s 
who  have  hitherto  refused 
to  take  their  seats.  For 
the  recalcitrant  Members 
include  Countess  MARKIE- 
vicz,  and,  if  she  resisted 
arrest,  Sir  COLIN  KEPPEL 
would  have  some  difficulty 
in  reconciling  duty  with 
chivalry.  I  think  he  was 
quite  relieved  when  Mr. 
BONAR  LAW  replied  that 
he  saw  in  the  proposal 
no  advantage  either  to  the 
Nation  or  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Not  content    with   the 
removal  of  restrictions  on 
the  supply  of  whisky  some 
Members  are   now    pres- 
sing for  a  reduction  in  the 
price.  Mr.  McCuRDY,  how- 
ever, thought  it  would  be 
imprudent   at  present  to 
abolish  the  maximum,  but 
expressed  a  hope  that  in 
course  of  time  the  revival 
of  competition  between  traders  would 
result  in  lower  prices.      Mr.  McCuRDY 
is  always  an  optimist. 

Wednesday,  November  26th. — Only 
yesterday  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN  was 
holding  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  the 
suggestion  that  some  financial  difficulty 
could  be  adjusted  in  "  another  place." 
Yet  this  afternoon  the  Lords  had  the 
temerity  to  discuss  at  considerable 
length  a  very  important  financial  matter 
— to  wit,  the  origin  of  the  present  high 
prices.  True,  they  did  not  arrive  at  an 
agreed  conclusion.  Lord  D'ABEHNON 
had  no  doubt  that  high  prices  were 
largely  attributable  to  currency-infla- 
tion. Lord  PEEL  was  equally  confi- 
dent that  they  were  principally  due  to 
diminished  production.  Lord  BUCK- 
MASTER  maintained  that  currency  must 
be  reduced,  and  put  in  an  eloquent  plea 
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for  the  people  earning  from  three  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  "  the 
most  self-sacrificing  class  in  the  whole 
community,"  who  had  suffered  grievous 
losses  in  the  War  and  gained  nothing 


out  of  it. 
At   the 


instance  of  Lord   PAHMOOH 


the  Peers  decided  by  a  narrow  majority 
that  clergymen  were  not  fit  persons  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
a  fit  place  for  clergy  to  sit  in.  Even 
on  the  Episcopal  Bench  there  was  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  Thus,  while  the 
Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY  thought 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  for  clergy- 
men in  their  social  work  to  stand  out- 
side the  ordinary  rut  of  political 
partisanship,  the  Bishop  of  LLAN- 
DAFF,  in  a  passage  for  which  the 
Commons  will  hardly  thank  him, 
dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  rais- 
ing the  tone  of  that  assembly  by 
the  admission  of  "  men  of  great  in- 
tellectual ability,  wide  outlook  and 
high  character." 

While  the  Upper  House  was"thus 
concerned  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Lower  the  Commons  returned 
the  compliment  by  discussing  the 
position  of  the.  Peers.  Mr.  J.  H. 
THOMAS,  touched  to  the  quick  by 
the  sad  case  of  Lord  ASTOR,  who 
has  lately  become  a  Peer  against 
his  will,  and  alarmed,  perchance, 
by  the  possibility  that  in  these  days 
of  rapid  social  evolution  he  himself 
may  be  exposed  to  the  same  fate, 
sought  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
empower  His  MAJESTY  to  accept 
the  surrender  of  any  peerage.  In- 
cidentally he  seized  the  opportun- 
ity to  dissociate  himself  from  the 
apostles  of  "  direct  action,"  declar- 
ing that,  in  a  constitutional  coun- 
try like  this,  Parliament  should  be  su- 
preme. It  needed  considerable  self- 
abnegation  for  Major  WOOD  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  since  its  passage  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  enable  him 
some  day  to  describe  himself  as  "  Lord 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  but  he  did  so  on 
the  ground  that  the  Government  were 
pledged  to  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  was  no  good  trying  to  do 


SHIRE,  "as  a  lifelong  Liberal,"  was 
moved  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
measure,  witli  the  remark  that  its  op- 
ponents seemed  to  think  that  it  was 
going  to  be  administered  by  prize  idiots. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  admitted  that 
the  "  stunt "  Press  might  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  shaping  of  the  Bill,  but 
pleaded  in  extenuation  that  such  news- 
papers had  a  flair  for  "  what  the  public 
were  thinking  to-day  and  what  they 
were  going  to  think  to-morrow."  While 
Germany  was  in  default  on  half-a-dozen 
of  her  principal  undertakings  under  the 
Peace  Treaty  it  was  risky  to  assume 
that  the  War  was  over  and  that  pre- 
cautions were  no  longer  necessary. 

Lord  LAMINGTON    protested  against 


ONE  FOB  MR.  SMILLIE. 

"IN  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  COUNTRY  LIKE  THIS,  PARLIA- 
MENT SHOULD  BE,  AND   MUST  BE,  SUPP.KME."     (Olivers 

from  loth  sides  of  the  House.) — Mr.  J.  H.  THOMAS. 


the  thing  piecemeal. 
Thursday,     November 


27th.  —  The 


Aliens  Bill  ran  the  gauntlet  of  much 
severe  criticism  in  the  Lords  before 
obtaining  a  Second  Eeading.  Lord 
NEWTON,  pursuing  an  old  vendetta,  at- 
tributed the  harshness  of  some  of  its 
provisions  to  the  sensational  Press,  and 
asked  if  the  Government  knew  there 
was  a  Peace  on.  The  hardships  that 
might  be  inflicted  on  innocent  for- 
eigners made  Lords  BUCKMASTER  and 
PARMOOH  so  angry  that  Lord  LINCOLN- 


the  tone  of  a  letter  written  by  the  War 
Office  to  a  distinguished  public  servant, 
and  incidentally  drew  from  LordCuRZON 
the  confession  that  he  was  not  an  ad- 
mirer of  oilicial  phraseology,  and  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  correcting 
it.  On  revient  toujours  d  ses  premiers 
amours.  How  many  years  is  it  since 
the  accidental  publication  of  some  mor- 
dant marginalia  scribbled  on  a  despatch 
by  the  then  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations  ? 

As  an  ex-Food-Controller  Mr.  CLYNES 
could  not  understand  the  refusal  of  the 
Treasury  to  sanction  the  purchase  of 
two  thousand  tons  of  "  best  Dutch 
butter,"  for  which  British  palates  were 
hungering.  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  reply 
was  simple  and  complete.  The- price 
was  too  high.  It  would  appear  that 
"  in  matters  of  commerce  "  the  Dutch 
still  justify  CANNING'S  famous  distich. 


COGGESHALL-GOTHAM. 

THE  township  of  Coggeshall-Gotham 
lies  in  a  sleepy  hollow,  the  direct  ap- 
proach to  which  is  down  a  steep  hill 
that  has  made  most  of  its  visitors  give 
it  a  wide  berth.  A  warning  that  the 
hill  is  dangerous  has  been  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  by  the  authorities, 
as  experience  has  proved  that  accidents 
occur  there  more  frequently  than  at  the 
top. 

Two  bridges,  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
have  been  built  across  the  river  Goggle, 
which  flows  through  the  valley.  A 
by-law  requires  everyone  crossing  the 
North  Bridge  to  pay  a  toll  of  twopence. 
When  sufficient  money  has  been  raised 
by  this  means  to  defray  its  cost  it 
will  be  declared  free,  and  the  South 
Bridge,  hitherto  free,  will  levy  a  toll 
to  pay  for  its  erection.  To  cope 
with  the  floods  of  the  Goggle  in 
winter  the  authorities  have  built 
a  dam  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
parish,  diverting  the  rising  waters 
into  the  fields,  thus  keeping  the 
river  at  a  uniform  level.  The  old 
practice  of  damming  the  stream 
with  hurdles  has  been  given  up  as 
unsatisfactory.  As  the  river  might 
run  dry  in  very  hot  weather  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township  are 
directed  to  make  liberal  use  of  the 
water  supply  in  winter  and  abstain 
from  drinking  in  summer. 

Coggeshall-Gotham  was  not  slow 
to  turn  the  forces  of  nature  to  its 
advantage.  A  pipe  thirteen  miles 
long  has  been  laid  from  the  sea  at 
Coggoshall-super  Mare  to  a  reser- 
voir built  at  Goggle  Tor,  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea  level,  where 
turbine  machinery  has  been  in- 
stalled, to  be  driven  by  water  falling 
from  the  reservoir,  thus  generating 


electric  power  and  light.  The  steam 
pumping  plant,  which  forced  the  sea- 
water  up  to  the  reservoir,  was  probably 
larger  than  any  similar  machinery  in 
the  world.  This  has  now  been  scrapped, 
as  the  local  engineers  have  decided  to 
employ  the  current  generated  by  the 
falling  water  to  raise  it  from  sea  level 
to  the  reservoir.  As  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution oil  lamps  are  kept  alight  in  the 
streets  all  day  in  case  the  electric  light 
fails  at  night. 

Nor  are  the  authorities  of  this  com- 
munity behind  -  hand  in  dealing  with 
social  and  industrial  questions.  In 
matters  of  sobriety,  honesty  and  good 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  Coggeshall- 
Gotham  are  united  in  an  ideal  citizen- 
ship. They  nevertheless  recognise  a 
right  to  liberty  of  opinion  and  action 
in  the  application  of  the  great  principles 
which  are  the  heritage  of  the  people. 
Therefore  minorities  do  not  suffer  in 
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this  community.  On  the  contrary  they 
enjoy  a  code  of  laws  specially  enacted 
by  and  for  them  no  less  freely  than  do 
the  majority  who  live  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Majority  Law. 

For  instance,  regulations  as  to  tho 
lighting  of  vehicles  after  dark  are  not 
applicable  to  all  and  sundry,  for  there 
were,  and  still  are,  divers  opinions  on  the 
matter.  A  man  of  the  Majority,  whose 
representatives  have  passed  a  by-law 
requiring  the  lighting  of  vehicles  after 
dusk,  may  b"  and  is  fined  for  driving 
without  lights.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Minority  man,  who  has  registered  his 
objection  to  this,  is  absolutely  free  to 
drive  an  unlighted  vehicle.  It  is  by 
such  a  system  of  judicious  compromise 
that  it  is  possible  to  meet  and  solve  the 
debatable  problems  of  prohibition,  Sun- 
day trading,  privilege  of  the  Press,  etc. 

As  soon  as  any  of  the  community 
strike  work  to  indicate  dissatisfaction 
^yith  wages  or  conditions  of  labour,  the 
authorities  of  Coggeshall-Gotham  cause 
labour  in  every  trade,  profession,  class, 
vocation  and  employment  to  cease,  in 
order  that  no  section  of  workers  may 
have  a  grievance  greater  than  that  of 
another.  In  this  way  equality  and 
sympathy  of  feeling  are  maintained. 

To  meet  the  depreciation  of  the 
sovereign  a  sliding  scale  has  been 
adopted  whereby  the  pound  sterling  is 
made  equivalent  to  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  shillings,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions in  force  at  the  time.  The  housing 
problem  being  as  acute  at  Coggeshall- 
Gotham  as  anywhere,  the  lack  of  dwel- 
ling-houses was  made  good  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  running  up  a  divid- 
ing partition  straight  through  the 
middle  of  all  houses  of  a  certain  size, 
thus  doubling  the  accommodation. 
Each  part  of  the  building  became  a 
house  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
and  was  assessed  for  rates  accordingly. 

With  a  view  to  improve  the  postal 
service,  anyone  not  receiving  a  letter 
or  telegram  addressed  to  him  is  asked 
to  let  the  postmaster  know  at  once, 
when  measures  will  be  taken  to  ascer- 
•tain  and  remedy  the  cause  of  delay. 
The  former  postmaster  held  the  posi- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  was 
unfortunately  drowned  whilst  fishing, 
his  body  being  recovered  some  miles 
down  the  coast  by  a  local  constable, 
who  recognised  him  by  an  impediment 
in  his  speech. 

A  trader  expecting  a  hundred  pairs 
of  boots  opened  a  crate  only  to  find  it 
packed  with  rights,  while  another  crate 
contained  nothing  but  lefts.  He  re- 
turned them  to  the  factory  with  a  per- 
tinent demand  for  pairs. 

Goggeshall  -  Gothamites  are  distin- 
guished for  their  consideration  for  dumb 
animals,  and  sign  -  posts  and  notices 


Exasperated  Passenger  (after  long  delay  at  wayside  station).  "WHY  DON'T  YOU  KEKT 

BETTER  TIME  ON  THIS   WRETCHED   LINE?" 

Irish  Guard  (confidentially).  "WELL  NOW,  THEN,  MA'AM,  I'LL  EXPLAIN  IT  ALL  TO 

YE.      THE  TRAIN   BEFOBE  IS   BEHIND,    AND  THIS   TRAIN    WAS   BEHIND   BEFORE   BESIDES." 


direct  the  beasts  of  the  community  to 
water  -  troughs  and  bathing  -  places. 
During  the  recent  rabies  scare  a  mad 
dog  bit  a  wheelbarrow ;  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  prompt  muzzling  of  all 
dogs,  the  authorities  had  the  wheel- 
barrow isolated. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  illiterate  a 
notice  at  the  Public  Library  announces 
to  those  who  cannot  read  that  special 
educational  classes  are  held  for  them 
if  sufficient  numbers  apply  (in  writing) 
to  the  Education  Secretary. 

A  prominent  citizen  of  the  town  has 
published  a  dictionary,  containing,  he 
claims,  every  word  in  the  English 
language,  together  with  a  list  of  words 
he  has  considered  it  advisable  to  omit. 
Several  enterprising  members  of  the 


local  Council  make  it  a  practice  to 
speak  in  shorthand,  thereby  consider- 
ably assisting  the  Press  reporters  and 
enabling  themselves  to  deliver  longer 
speeches  in  the  allotted  time.  Inscrip- 
tions in  honour  of  public  men  are  in- 
variably composed  in  Latin  in  order  to 
relieve  their  embarrassment.  Also  it 
was  felt  that  Latin,  being  a  dead  lan- 
guage, would  survive  when  the  English 
tongue  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Notice  in  a  Manchester  boot  shop : — 

"  In  view  of  the  existing  conditions  — 
shortage  of  labour  and  other  difficulties — the 
Proprietors  earnestly  appeal  to  their  customers 
to  carry  their  purchases  aa  far  as  possible." 

And  come  back  for  more  when  they  've 
•worn  the  present  ones  out. 
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THE    DISABILITIES    OF    SEX. 

"  I  AM  going  to  be  a  Master  of  Foxhounds  when  I  grow 
up,"  said  rny  friend  Isabel,  as  I  met  her  by  chance  taking 
the  air  with  her  brother  Lionel  and  their  nurse.  Her 
ambition  was  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  portraits  of  lady 
M.F.II.'s  which  jostle  musical  comedy  actresses  in  the 
Photographic  Press. 

"But  don't  you  think  lady  Masters  of  Foxhounds  will 
come  to  an  end  when  we  are  settled  down  to  Peace?  "  I 
asked. 

"  That  won't  make  any  difference,"  said  Isabel,  "  because, 
if  our  next  baby  is  a  girl,  Mummy  says  I  may^  become  a 
boy.  Of  course,  if  Lionel  would  change  with  me,"  she  went 
on  to  explain,  "  I  could  be  one  at  once,  but  Lionel  wants 
to  stay  a  boy,  and  Daddy  says  he  must  have  one  girl  in  the 
family." 

"  So  you  've  got  to  wait  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  But  if  the  next  baby  is  a  girl  your  Daddy  will  be  content 
with  her,  and  you  can  become  first  a  boy  and  later  on  a 
Master  of  Foxhounds?" 

"Yes,  that's  right,"  responded  Isabel  in  such  a  sanguine 
tone  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  suggest  that  the  fact  that 
her  Daddy  was  a  barrister  with  a  practice  worth  a  hundred- 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  supplemented  by  the  slenderest  of 
private  means,  might  also  be  an  obstacle  to  her  plans.  I 
therefore  raised  my  hat  and  wished  her  good-bye. 

Isabel  raised  her  hat  in  return,  for  in  anticipation  of  her 
prospective  manhood  it  was  her  gentle  custom  to  saluto 
or  to  return  the  salutes  of  her  friends  by  removing  her  hat 
from  her  head.  As  she  wore  her  hair  of  a  length  which 
has  not  been  fashionable  amongst  men  since  the  days  of 
the  Cavaliers,  and  as  her  hat  was  attached  to  her  head  by 
an  unmanly  piece  of  elastic,  the  practice  was  viewed  with 
extreme  disfavour  by  her  nurse,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
perform  this  act  of  courtesy  without  throwing  her  curls 
into  the  most  glorious  disarray  and  flinging  her  hair- 
ribbon  to  the  pavement. 

A  week  or  two  later  I  met  Isabel  again.  I  took  off  my 
hat.  On  this  occasion  she  did  not  acknowledge  my  saluta- 
tion in  the  customary  manner.  She  merely  bowed.  Look- 
ing up,  I  noticed  a  bundle  of  white  in  her  nurse's  arms. 

"  Hallo,"  I  cried,  "  the  next  baby  has  arrived,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  become  a  Master  of  Foxhounds  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shan't,"  retorted  Isabel;  "  it's  only  a  boy." 

"  Well,  have  you  thought  what  profession  you  are  going 
to  take  up  instead?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  Isabel  glumly ;  "  1  expect,  after  all,  I  shall 
just  have  to  be  an  ordinary  mummy — like  Mummy." 

THE    SOLDIERS'    FRIEND. 

(This  appears  to  have  been  left  here  in  error,  instead  of  at 
the  offices  of  several  contemporaries.) 

Justly  Indignant.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  War  I  have 
been  employed  (with  rank  of  Major-General)  as  superin- 
tendent of  "All  Clear"  signals  after  air-raids.  I  am  now 
officially  informed  that  this  appointment  will  be  terminated 
in  five  years'  time  from  next  January.  Should  not  more 
extended  notice  be  given  me? 

A.  A  very  hard  case.  You  should  ask  for  a  Government 
inquiry. 

Cuthbert.  Being  engaged  on  work  of  national  importance 
(painting  spots  on  rocking-horses)  I  secured  continued 
exemption  throughout  the  War.  To  what  gratuity,  pension, 
medals  and  decorations  am  I  entitled? 

A.  We  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  appear  in'the 
O.B.E.  list  (second  hundred  thousand). 


Second  Loot.  I  was  compulsorily  demobbed  last  week  for 
trumping  my  Colonel's  ace  on  guest-night.  What  should 
I  do  about  it  ? 

A.  Play  dominoes  in  future. 

Dissatisfied.  Misled  by  the  new  recruiting  posters,  I  en- 
listed a  few  days  ago.  Finding  Army  life  not  suited  to 
my  temperament  (artistic)  I  have  given  the  Commanding 
Ollicer  a  week's  notice.  He  has  refused  to  accept  it.  Is 
this  in  order,  please  ? 

A.  Quite  in  order.  A  recruit  is  now  required  to  give 
seven  years'  notice. 

Inquirer.  The  following  is  my  record:  Enlisted  1918  (after 
the  Armistice).  Went  to  France.  Employed  as  cocktail- 
mixer  at  G.H.Q.  Mess,  Hotel  Tres  Magninque,  Boulogne. 
Still  serving.  What  gratuities  shall  I  receive  on  demobili- 
sation ? 

A.  None.  According  to  K.B.,  gratuities  are  forbidden  in 
Officers'  Messes. 

Ilopi'.ful.  I  lent  my  second-best  fountain-pen  to  my 
fiance,  who  took  it  to  Mesopotamia  and  lost  it  there.  To 
whom  should  I  claim  for  a  new  one  ? 

A.  Try  War  Losses  Claims  Department  (Room  1001, 
Hotel  Super-Eitz,  W.I). 

Brighteyes.  I  did  war  work  in  a  Government  Office  (Blot- 
ting-paper Control  Department)  for  nearly  two  days  last 
summer.  I  then  resigned,  as  the  head  of  my  room  was  a 
cat.  Can  I  get  even  with  her? 

A.  We  would  rather  keep  out  of  this,  please.         TABS. 


"A    PLEA    FOR    THE    OWL." 

[Mr.  JOHN  LEE  has  pointed  out  the  usefulness  of  the  owl  in  devour- 
ing creatures  "  whose  destruction  of  foodstuffs  in  this  country  is  not 
sufficiently  realised."  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Persephone  was  in 
Hades  and  Pluto  gave  her  leave  to  return  to  the  upper  air  provided  she 
had  not  eaten  anything,  Ascalaphus  reported  that  slie  had  eaten  a  slice 
of  pomegranate.  By  way  of  revenge  Persephone  ultimately  made  an 
owl  of  him.] 

WHEN  sorrow  -  sick  Persephone,  half  -  wild  through  hope 

deferred, 
Bestowed  his  somewhat  curious  shape  upon  this  ancient 

bird, 

She  saddled  him,  I  take  it,  with  such  a  vile  repute, 
That  ever  since  at  sight  of  him  one  felt  inclined  to  hoot. 

I  too  possessed  the  feeling  that  he  who  told  the  tale 
Which  damaged  this  poor  lady  was  quite  beyond  the  pale; 
I  said,  "Of  all  informers,  few  are  so  low  as  lie," 
Until  I  saw  the  point  of  view  advanced  by  Mr.  LEE. 

Ascalaphus,  I  gather,  is  a  useful  little  soul ; 
He  holds  that  mice  are  tasty,  has  a  penchant  for  the  vole  ; 
And  woe  betide  the  raiding  rat  who  chances  to  be  out, 
For  owls  are  always  hungry,  and  they  leave  no  bones  about. 

I  find  him,  then,  a  patriot,  who  does  his  fellows  good 

By  swallowing  four-legged  profiteers  who  'd  fatten  on  our 

food; 
And  sparrows,  too,  those  reevers  of  our  country's  fruit  and 

corn, 
They  curse  (in  barns)  the  rueful  day  Ascalaphus  was  born. 

Then  let  us  be  forgiving,  and  yield  with  one  consent 
Our  welcome  to  this  sinner  who  has  chosen  to  repent, 
Who  crowns  with  honourable  works  a  life  long  over-cast, 
And  clothes  with  virtue  here  to-day  his  questionable  past. 


"  Mr.  plays  Othello  in  a  careful  and  effective,  perhaps  too 

unobtrusive,  a  manner.     Mrs. is  a  very  charming  and  pathetic 

Ophelia." — Evening  Paper. 

The  critic  says  nothing  about  Rosalind. 
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AS  EASY- 


FALLING  OFF — 


A  LOO  I 
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j  THE    DOOR-MAT. 

OUB  tenancy  of  No.  31,  Aysgarth 
Mansions,  St.  John's  Wood,  would  have 
expired  in  the  ordinary  course  at  Christ- 
mas. Our  landlord  wanted  us  to  go. 
He  has  a  waiting  list  of  anxious  would- 
be  tenants  for  most  of  these  flats,  at 
almost  any  rental,  while  from  us  he 
could  only  demand  a  ten  per  cent,  in- 
crease if  we  stayed  after  that  time.  We 
too  were  anxious  to  go.  We  don't  like 
the  landlord,  his  administrators  and 
their  designs,  but  so  long  as  we  could 
not  find  anywhere  else  to  go  we  de- 
termined to  lie  low. 

But  last  week  Anita  discovered  Elm 
Lodge,  Golder's  Green,  a  non-basement 
house  of  the  right  size,  not  more  damp 
than  most — a  house,  in  fact,  which 
seemed  to  fill  the  bill  of  our 
requirements. 

The  agent  believed  we 
were  first  in  the  field,  and 
our  offer  was  so  liberal  that 
he  thought  the  landlord 
might  (he  would  not  commit 
himself  further)  entertain  it. 

We  felt  so  uppish  with 
this  that  when  our  outside 
door-rnat  was  removed  (dur- 
ing our  week-end  absence 
from  the  21st  to  the  25th  of 
November)  we  didn't  take 
it  lying  down.  After  an 
immediate  tour  of  several 
staircases  I  returned  to 
No.  31  and  commenced  a 
slight  passage-of-ink  with 
the  landlord,  opening  with 
this,  which  I  sent  by  hand  :— 

DEAR  SIB, — I  am  sorry  to 
trouble  you  about  what  may 
seem  a  trifling  matter. 

Between  the  21st  and  25th  inst. 
our  front  door-mat  was  removed,  and, 
as  I  have  since  discovered,  placed  out- 
side the  door  of  No.  97,  and  chained 
down  in  a  cruel  manner. 

Now  you  may  say,  "  How  do  you 
know  it  is  your  mat  ?  "  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  in  the  main  the  members  of 
the  door-mat  family  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  one  another,  but  the 
ravages  of  time  have  left  certain  marks 
on  the  whiskers  and  on  the  underside 
of  this  one  that  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  its  identity. 

I  find  on  enquiry  that  No.  97  was 
vacated  on  Saturday  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember, and  let  on  Monday  the  2ith, 
during  which  interval  we  were  away 
from  home.  I  say  nothing  about  this 
coincidence,  but  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  see  that  our  dear  mat  occupies  its 
old  and  honourable  position  outside  our 
door  en  or  before  to-morrow  morning. 

Yours  faithfully, 
ALFRED  F.  SUMMERS-JOHNSON. 


The  landlord  was  evidently  feeling 
uppish  too  (and  what  landlord  doesn't 
just  now?),  for  the  mat  was  not  re- 
stored to  its  fond  owners,  nor. was  any 
reply  received  to  my  letter  the  same  or 
the  next  day.  The  only  letter,  in  fact, 
that  we  received  on  the  26th  was  one 
from  our  prospective  landlord's  agent, 
informing  us  "  re  Elm  Lodge  "  that  he 
had  discovered  that  we  were  only  second 
in  the  field,  and  that  if  the  references 
of  our  rivals  were  satisfactory  we  should 
not  be  able  to  secure  that  desirable 
residence. 

So  wo  decided  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  hedge  a  little  with  our  present 
landlord.  Accordingly  I  addressed  him 
as  follows : — 

DEAR  SIR, — -The  mat  has  not  come 
back,  nor  have  I  heard  from  you.  I 
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trust  you  did  not  misconstrue  my  for- 
mer letter. 

Although  I  am  positive  about  the 
mat  being  ours,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
anyone  in  your  employ  would  have  re- 
moved it,  even  to  make  No.  97  look 
more  attractive  to  a  potential  tenant. 

But  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will 
have  it  replaced  outside  our  door.  I 
am  sure  the  poor  thing  frets  under  its 
captivity;  and  if  you  would  even  but 
have  it  unchained  I  am  confident  it 
would  find  its  way  back  to 

Yours  faithfully, 
ALFRED  F.  SUMMERS-JOHNSON. 

On  Friday  the  28th  I  received  the 
following  from  the  landlord  : — 

Be  Door-mat,  31,  Aysgarth  Mansions. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  in  receipt  of  two 
letters  from  you  re  above,  and  the 
levity  with  which  you  treat  the  matter, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  my  three 
porters  assure  me  that  the  mat  in  ques- 
tion has  always  been  outside  No.  97, 


leads  me  to  doubt  the  genuineness  oi 
your  complaint. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  my  staff, 
and  can  only  add  that,  if  the  mat  is 
removed  by  you  or  at  your  instigation, 
I  shall  have  no  option  but  to  at  once 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my 
solicitors. 

I  should  be  only  too  happy  if  you 
found  it  convenient  to  vacate  No.  31, 
either  on  the  termination  of  your  pre- 
sent tenancy  at  the  end  of  the  Christ- 
mas quarter,  or  earlier. 

Yours  faithfully,  J.  SANDEMAN. 
I  chewed  this  letter  till  the  following 
day,  when  we  received  a  note  informing 
us  that  Elm  Lodge  was  ours,  with  im- 
mediate possession,  the  references  of  our 
rivals  having  evidently  proved  unsatis- 
factory. We  were  so  up  in  the  air 
again  that  I  felt  that  Sande- 
man,  with  whom  I  was  sure 
I  should  never  have  deal- 
ings again,  ought  to  have  a 
chance  of  sharing  our  high 
spirits.  I  accordingly  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows  : — 

MY  DEAB  SIR, — -Your  de- 
lightful letter  of  the  28th 
inst.  is  to  hand,  and  has 
been  much  enjoyed.  In  fact, 
all  here  at  No.  31  are  loud 
in  their  praises  of  your  liter- 
ary style.  Personally  I  may 
say  I  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  I  appreciate  the 
more,  the  split  infinitive  or 
the  kind  thought  in  the  ex- 
pression of  which  it  forms 
so  ornamental  a  part. 
Yours  faithfully, 

ALFRED  F.  SUMMERS- 
JOHNSON. 

P.S.— You  can  have  No.  31 
this  day  week ;  and,  as  we  say  in 
the  Classics,  Palinam  qui  meruit  ferat, 
or  let  him  who  deserves  it  wear  the 
cokernut  matting.  We  renounce  all 
claim  to  it. 

How  the  American  takes  his 

"Punch." 

"  '  A  sad  case  is  reported  from  Scotland.  In 
spite  of  Prohibition  in  America  a  Glasgow  man 
has  booked  a  passage  to  Now  York.  He  was 
only  28  years  of  age.'— Punch. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  young  Scotchman  to  come  to  dry 
America  ...  It  need  surprise  no  one  if  a  lot 
of  fine  young  men  from  western  Europe  should 
come  to  America  because  of  Prohibition." 

American  Issue. 
After  all,  blood  is  thicker  than  humour. 


"  A  Fleet  Street  tobacconist  sayg  that  his 
Havanas.  He  may  be  right  for  all  I  know  ; 
1  am  in  the  happy  position  of  not  knowing  a 
bad  cigar  from  a  good  one." — Evening  Paper. 

The  tobacconist  himself  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  less  said  about  them 
the  better. 
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Host.  " HULLO!     SOMEONE'S  BEEN  AT  THE  WHISKY." 

Oillie.  "AH'LL  TAK  MA  OATH  IT  WASNA  ME.    THE  COIIRK  WADNA  COME  oor." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
MB.  H.  F.  PBEVOST  BATTERSBY'S  new  novel,  The  Edge 
of  Doom  (LANE),  suffers  in  part  -from  the  drawback  of 
appearing  a  little  after  the  fair.  For  this  I  understand  that 
our  old  and  well-nigh  forgotten  friend,  the  military  censor, 
must  accept  some  of  the  blame.  It  starts  with  a  situation 
of  admirable  promise.  Julian  Abingdon,  East  African 
explorer,  being  reported  missing  under  circumstances  of 
possible  discredit,  Cyllene  Moriston,  his  betrothed,  first 
persuades  another  admirer  of  hers,  one  Chaytor,  to  organise 
a  search-party,  and  then  decides  to  join  it  herself.  This, 
of  course,  is  what  I  have  been  told  vulgar  persons  call 
asking  for  trouble.  Nor  is  the  request  long  unanswered. 
Chaytor  finds  Abingdon,  not  only  alive,  but  happy  as  a 
king  (dusky  variety)  and  very  similarly  circumstanced. 
Being  naturally  unable  to  fire  this  horrid  truth  at  Cyllene 
(by  this  time  in  the  throes  of  fever)  he  has  first  of  all  to  com- 

Eose  a  pathetic  lie  about  a  lonesome  grave,  and  subsequently, 
jr  facility  of  transport,  to  marry  her  himself,  all  of  which 
I  found  good  entertainment,  full  of  the  precise  kind  of  direct 
action  that  I  like  in  novels.  What  followed,  though  direct 
enough  and  written  with  a  fine  vigour  and  a  candour  that 
is  at  times  almost  startling  (see  above),  is  not  what  I  had 
been  expecting.  It  develops,  in  short,  into  a  remarkably 
outspoken  war-novel,  of  which — however  I  might  regret 
the  story  it  had  seemed  about  to  be — I  have  to  admit  the 
power.  Full  of  fury  and  indiscretion  (the  final  attack  is  at 
times  almost  unreadably  vivid)  Mr.  BATTERSBY'S  active- 


service  revelations  held  even  a  reviewer  whose  weariness 
of  war-fiction  is  become  such  that  he  can  never  see  a  trench 
without  wanting  to  skip  it.  More  I  cannot  say. 


Generals  may  write  and  counterwrite  in  column  after 
column,  but  it  has  been  left  to  Mr.  V.  J.  SELIGMAN  to 
expound  the  most  shocking  intrigue  of  Armageddon. 
Whether  he  has  been  wise  to  reveal  that  secret  of  the 
"  hidden  hand  "  which  has  so  troubled  our  various  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  I  cannot  say.  But  in  The  Salonica  Side- 
Siiow  (ALLEN  AND  UNWIN),  speaking  as  an  officer  in  the 
A.3.G.,  he  attempts  to  exonerate  himself  in  the  matter  of 
the  potatoes  when  there  is  only  one  sack,  and  of  the  straw- 
berry jam  when  there  isn't  any  at  all.  You  can't  divide  a 
single  sack  or  a  couple  of  tins  amongst  a  score  of  units,  he 
tells  us,  and  you  can't  give  them  all  to  one,  because  that 
would  make  the  others  jealous ;  so  what  wonder  if  the 
poor  puzzled  A.S.C.  keep  these  dainties  to  themselves? 
And  after  that  lame  excuse  is  all  forgiven  and  forgotten, 
Old  Bill  ?  Not  half,  I  do  not  think.  But  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  Mr.  SELIQMAN  has  not  told  us  also  of  cam- 
paigns and  strategy  and  international  policy  and  other  such 
minor  details,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  in  The  Salonica 
Side-Shoiv  he  has  written  a  most  instructive  and  withal  an 
exceedingly  amusing  book  of  life  behind  the  lines  and,  when 
the  chance  came,  of  fighting  too.  Only  about  his  ancient 
history  I  do  not  feel  so  sure,  for  he  tells  me  at  the  end  of 
the  book  that  C.KSAU  GERMANICUS,  a  statue  of  whom  he  dis- 
covered at  Amphipolis,  was  a  Roman  emperor.  But  that,  of 
course,  was  long  before  the  days  of  plum-and- apple  conserve. 
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Miss  EOMEB  WILSON  is  apt  to  hide  her  most  beautiful 
pearls  under  heaps  of  shell  of  this  kind :  "  It  was  cold  in 
bed  to-night,  therefore  he  sat  up  and  dragged  his  old  fur 
coat  off  tho  chair  beside  him  and  struggled  to  spread  it 
over  the  bed  without  getting  out,"  etc.,  etc.  You  will  meet 
with  a  good  deal  of  this  insignificant  realism  in  If  All  These 
Young  Men  (METHUEN),  but  you  will  be  well  advised  to 
accept  it  with  patience,  for  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
thoughts  and  passages  of  really  startling  beauty.  The 
story  here  is  of  the  slightest.  Josephine  loves  Sebastian, 
who  feels  himself  bound  to  the  indifferent  virginal  Everett. 
There  are  other  incidental  variations  on  the  tangled  attrac- 
tions and  reactions  of  the  amorous  young.  Miss  WILSON, 
in  the  over-elaborate  detail  of  her  material  setting,  is  apt  to 
be  tedious,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  her  perception  of  the 
heroic  illusions,  the  egotisms,  the  hesitations  and  the  nobler 
realities  of  rather  too  clever  youth  in  love  is  positively 
astounding,  though  her  heroes  and  heroines  are  alike  a 
little  pallid.  To  students  of  the  intriguing  phenomena  of 
modernist  youth  I 
commend  it  without 


reserve. 


THE  GBEAT  INVENTOKS. 

JULIUS  C.ESAR,   DURING  THE   WARS  IN   GAUL,    IMPROVISES   A  HELIOGRAPH. 


Miss  SHEILA  KAYE- 
SMITH,  whose  work 
I  have  admired  more 
than  once  before,  has 
now  succeeded  in 
the  difficult  task  of 
finding  a  new  plot 
for  a  novel.  The 
subject  of  Tamarisk 
Town  (CASSELL)  is 
the  love  of  a  man 
for  a  place,  one  that 
he  had  created  him- 
self out  of  his  own 
ambitions  and  ideals. 
This  was  the  rela- 
tion of  Moneypenny, 
the  young-old  coun- 
cillor, to  Marlingate, 
the  Sussex  fishing 
port  —  set  bet  ween 
downs  and  sea — 

which    he    changed  , 

into  a  shining  pleasaunce.  The  tale  of  how,  into  his  new 
town  of  gardens  and  parades,  he  built  his  dreams  and  the 
youth  he  was  content  to  forgo,  I  found  one  of  unusual  charm. 
After  a  while  love  comes  to  join  battle  for  Moneypenny's 
heart  in  the  person  of  a  little  brown-eyed  governess,  Morgan, 
heiress  of  enchantment,  symbol  of  all  the  wild  freedoms  of 
his  nature  that  Moneypenny  had  tamed,  as  he  had  tamed 
the  sea  and  the  tamarisks  into  the  ordered  elegance  of  the 
new  Marlingate.  The  story  moves  with  a  queerly  pic- 
turesque effect  in  its  mid -Victorian  setting.  Deliber- 
ately unrealistic  it  fascinates  almost  as  would  a  ballet  or  a 
poem.  Once  indeed  the  author  does  actually  drop,  not  too 
successfully,  into  verses  that  may,  I  fancy,  have  formed 
the  embryo  of  the  book.  In  the  end,  after  a  brief  interlude 
of  passion,  ambition  for  his  town  conquers  human  love  in 
Moneypenny,  and  the  death  of  Morgan,  defeated,  finishes 
the  first  half  of  the  story.  Frankly,  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  had  there  been  no  second,  for  thence  onwards 
the  tale  seems,  in  my  seeing,  to  co  to  pieces.  From  a  fan- 
tasy it  becomes  a  grotesque.  Only  the  fine  sincerity  of 
Miss  KAYE-SMITH'S  treatment  rescues  Moneypenny's  crazed 
revenge  upon  the  town  from  becoming  a  horrid  absurdity 
-But,  taken  all  in  all,  she  has  written  a  novel  that  will  both 


hold  and  haunt  you — one  certainly  that  will  add  greatly 
to  her  reputation  as  an  artist. 

Mrs.  HORACE  TREMLETT'S  Platonic  Peter  ( HUTCHINSON)  is 
just  what  its  title  suggests  and  also  just  clever  enough  to 
annoy  you  because  it  isn't  a  shade  cleverer  still.  It  ia 
quite  an  amusing  story  of  the  Mayoress  of  a  country  town 
and  her  platonic  friendship  and  flirtation  with  an  officer 
on  the  staff  of  the  General  whose  headquarters  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Judy,  the  Mayoress,  is  a  charming  person, 
though  almost  preternaturally  wily,  and  Mrs.  TREMLETT, 
who  has  displayed  her  puppet's  mental  activities  with  con- 
siderable skill,  succeeded  in  leaving  me  quite  uncertain  as 
to  whether  she  would  or  would  not  ultimately  abandon  the 
solid  comforts  of  her  life  as  Mayoress  for  the  beaux  yeux  of 
the  very  unplatonic  Peter.  Perhaps  to  serve  as  contrast  to 
this  inherently  vulgar  story,  Mrs.  TREMLETT  has  interwoven 
with  it  the  history  of  a  fine  woman's  faithful  love  for  a 
man  crippled  in  the  War.  It  is  a  beautiful  tale  and  well 

~  told,  till  the  effect 
is  spoiled  in  the 
last  paragraph  by  a 
sentence  that  must 
have  strayed  in  from 
the  other  part  of 
the  book.  But  of 
course  it  is  only 
those  readers  to 
whom  that  part  has 
not  made  the  strong- 
er appeal  who  will 
object  to  this  tres- 
pass. 

In  "  A  Letter  to  a 
Boy,"  which  is  the 
introduction  to  The 
Book  of  the  Long 
Trail  (LONGMANS), 
Sir  HENRY  NEWBOLT 
writes:  "The  first 
thing  you  will  no- 
tice about  it  is  that 
it  is  not,  as  the 
other  five  have  been, 
about  war.  That 
may  disappoint  you,  or  it  may  not;  it  would  have  dis- 
appointed me  when  I  was  your  age."  Without  the  smallest 
claim  to  be  considered  a  boy  in  years,  I  still  ask  leave  to 
express  a  little  disappointment ;  and  this  solely  because  the 
book  which  Sir  HENRY  has  hitherto  given  us  at  Christmas  has 
been  one  which  veterans  and  boys  have  been  equally  greedy  to 
read.  Now  he  turns  his  attention  to  explorers — splendid 
men  all  of  them,  men  of  whom  boys  will  read  with  fine 
delight.  Who,  for  instance,  can  think  of  Captain  SCOTT 
without  feelings  of  affection  and  sincere  pride  ?  Sir  HENKY 
relates  the  exploits  of  these  heroes  in  a  quiet  style  which 
gets  straight  home.  But  those  of  us  who  take  interest  in 
exploration  are  already  familiar  with  these  great  adventures. 
Hence  the  veteran  growl  which  accompanies  my  heartiest 
compliments. 

Our  Erudite  Contemporaries. 

"  In  less  than  two  hours,  through  the  smiling  down  country,  we  were 
in  Portsmouth.  Lunch  at  the  jolly  old  George,  where  Nelson  stayed 
the  night  before  Trafalgar." — Mancfaster  Guardian. 

"  Damage  was  done  by  fire  to  woodwork  and  books  in  the  library 
of  Wellington  College.  Waterloo  relies  in  the  room,  including  a  hand- 
kerchief dropped  by  a  lady  at  the  Waterloo  Victory  Ball,  were 
undamaged." — Daily  Mail. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

SOME  surprise  was  felt  at  the  result 
of  the  CARPENTIER-BKCKETT  contest. 
From  the  many  articles  written  by  the 
rivals  it  was  quite  expected  that  both 

would  win. 

* ' 

It  ia  said  in  some  quarters  that 
Mexico  is  about  to  inform  America  that 
the  present  peace  is  a  peace  to  end 

peace.  *  i;: 

* 

"  How  can  we  get  rid  of  the  railway 
jam?"  asks  a  contemporary.  Before 
giving  our  considered  opinion  wo 
should  like  to  know  if  they  have  tried 
having  it  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food.  „,  ,,. 

Forged  Treasury  Notes  have  again 
made  their  appearance. 
There  is  a  general  feel- 
ing that  if  the  public 
are  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish readily  be- 
tween the  imitation  and 
the  genuine  notes  a 
serious  attempt  should 
he  made  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  latter. 


Jews,  hangers-on,  helpless  gaffers,  tied 
flunkeys,  spurious  labourists,  revolu- 
tionary loafers,  plundering  anarchists 
and  dirty  twisters."  You  get  the  idea '.' 
The  doctor  is  hinting  that  some  people 

are  not  what  they  ought  to  ho. 

'-:•    * 

Lecturing  in  New  York,  a  Pro- 
fessor predicted  the  end  of  the  world 
for  December  17th.  We  liopo  that  liy 
that  date  the  PREMIER  will  have  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  new  world. 
*  * 

"  Whatever  else  happens,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "  the  Britisher  will 
scrape  through."  It  is  his  only  chance 
with  the  butter  ration  reduced  to  one 
ounce  a  week.  .,.  ^ 

"Never  hurry  to  the  station,"  says 
a  medical  writer,  "  even  if  it  means 


to  throw  in  Mr.  WINSTON  CIH-UCHILL 
and  make  the  fine  up  to  the  level  pound. 

*     •'.: 

Two  thousand  inelodeons  have  ar- 
rived at  Loith  from  Germany.  And 
that  is  the  country  which  professed  a 
desire  for  peace. 


*  # 

* 


"  In  making  a  soft  pillow  for  the  use 
of  an  invalid,"  states  a  writer  in  a 
weekly  journal,  "only  the  first  crop  of 
feathers  from  young  chickens  should  be 
used."  Those,  of  course,  can  easily  be 
obtained  by  breaking  open  any  ordinary 
breakfast  egg.  *  ... 

We  hear  that  the  London  linn  which 
recently  purchased  a  record  consign- 
ment of  bananas  has  received  a  very 
tempting  offer  from  a  firm  of  under- 
takers for  the  empty  skins. 


There  is  a  danger  of 
war  with  Germany  if 
we  are  not  careful,  says 
a  Parisian  writer.  Our 
own  Government  are 
rather  busy  just  now, 
but  have  made  a  note 
of  it.  ;,  ,; 

A  traction  enginesent 
from  Beading  to  a  Staf- 
ford farmer  has  been  lost.  It  is  said 
that  the  police  already  have  a  clue,  for 
a  gentleman  reports  having  tripped  over 
something  in  the  road  at  night-time. 

*  * 

"  Astronomers  fully  expect  to  find 
a  new  planet  about  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month,"  says  a  Morning  Post  writer. 
A  correspondent  writes  to  express  his 
regret  at  the  date  fixed,  as  he  has 
another  engagement  that  night. 

*  ;;: 
* 

In  the  Court  the  other  day  the 
LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  asked,  "  What  is 
a  sausage?  "  First  aid  had  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  amused. 

Two  men  were  seen  at  Paddingtou 
the  other  day  wearing  straw-hats,  says 
a  Press  reporter.  It  is  evident  they 
do  not  read  their  newspapers  or  they 
would  know  that  it  is  now  winter  time. 

V 

In  the  course  of  his  election  address 
a  West  Linlithgowshire  doctor  says : 
"  Beware  of  shivering  shirkers,  greedy 


ENGLAND  WAKING  UP. 


catching  the  next  train."  An  Irishman 
writes  to  say  that  he  always  catches 
the  next  train  without  an  effort. 

*    •.;: 

We  deeply  sympathise  with  the 
Stratford  man  who  asked  the  magis- 
trates for  a  separation  order  because 
his  wife  chased  him  with  a  hatchet 
every  day.  It  is  too  often. 

V 

It  seems  that  a  certain  telephone 
operator  recently  found  herself  in  an 
awkward  predicament.  A  subscriber 
rang  up  and  all  the  wrong  numbers 
were  engaged.  ^  .,. 

People    who    contemplate    sending 
Christmas  greetings  to  their  friends  by 
telephone  are  advised  to  start  early. 
*...* 

At  the  Londonderry  Police  Court  last 
week,  PATRICK  DONOVAN,  a  cattle- 
drover,  was  fined  eighteen-and-nine- 
pence  for  cursing  the  police,  a  local 
magistrate,  the  Army  and  the  HOME 
SECRETARY.  It  is  said  that  he  offered 


Our  heart  goes  out  to 
the  Hampstead  gentle- 
man who,  on  returning 
to  his  wooden  house  the 
other  evening,  found 
that  it  had  been  des- 
troyed by  a  wood-pecker 
during  his  absence  in 
the  City.  ^ 

The  United  States 
Government  is  sending 
an  expedition  to  collect 
the  prehistoric  monster 
recently  discovered  in 
the  Belgian  Congo. 
With  the  valuable  ex- 
perience thus  gained 
at  its  command  it  is 
thought  that  the  au- 
thorities at  Washing- 
ton should  have  no  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting President  CARHANZA. 

*  * 
* 

The  tradesmen  of  Brentwood  (Essex) 
have  decided  to  hold  a  shopping  car- 
nival. Householders  elsewhere  whose 
own  tradesmen  have  steadily  refused 
to  take  their  money  can  go  to  Brent- 
wood  and  have  a  really  good  fling. 
-:•.  * 

The  Metropolitan  is  having  its 
carriages  fitted  with  a  device  which 
indicates  the  name  of  the  next  sta- 
tion. If  it  is  not  the  station  you  re- 
quire you  notify  the  conductor  and  the 
train  will  try  again. 

"Before  the  City  Profiteering  Committee 

Mr. complained  that  Messrs. and  Co. 

had  charged  two  guineas  for  a  lady's  hat. 
A  chartered  accountant  stated  that  allowing 
for  advertising  and  over-head  charges  the  coat 
of  this  particular  stylo  of  hat  worked  out  at 
an  average  of  £2  4s.  7jd." — Evening  Paper. 

We  quite  appreciate  the  argument  that 
overhead  charges  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  case  of  a  hat. 
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TO  DORA,  WHO   DECLINES  TO  DIE. 

[At  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  War 
Emergency  Laws  Continuation  Bill  various, 
powers  conferred  on  Dora  \vere  retained,  in- 
cluding the  power  "  to  prohibit  whistling  anc 
other  noises."] 
THERE  was  in  my  career  a  phase 

When  I  required  a  stalwart  mate 
To  hold  my  hand,  to  guide  my  ways, 

To  keep  my  erring   fancy  straight ; 
But,  now  the  need  is  over-blown, 

Once  more  I  want  to  have  my  head, 
And  still  "  She  goeth  not,"  I  moan ; 
"  I  would  that  she  were  dead." 

It  sounds  uncivil,  I  admit, 
To  scrap  you  when  the  danger  's 

gone; 
Yet  only  for  a  passing  fit 

As  tempy  bride  I  took  you  on ; 
My  loyal  patience  you  abuse ; 

I  yearn  for  half -forgotten  joys ; 
I  want  to  whistle  when  I  choose, 
I  want  to  make  a  noise. 

Well  you  performed  your  wifely  part, 
Making  me  do  the  things  I  loathed ; 
But  now  Another  has  my  heart — 

To  Liberty  I  am  betrothed; 
She  may  not  boast  a  strength   like 

yours 

To  put  and  keep  me  in  my  place, 
But  she  has  other  gentler  lures, 
And  I  prefer  her  face. 

With  her  I  now  propose  to  wive, 
And,   if   you   haven't   played   the 

game — 
If,  Dora,  you  are  still  alive, 

Then  I  shall  do  it  just  the  same ; 
Once  of  my  life  you  held  the  keys ; 

Our  lips  in  tragic  hours  have  kissed ; 
For  old  times'  sake  don't  force   me, 

please, 
To  be  a  bigamist. 

0  Dora,  it  would  never  do 

To  make  yourself — and  me — absurd ; 
Let  me  not  have  to  bracket  you 

With  CALVERLEY'S  immortal  bird ; 
Pie  knew  full  well,  that  parroquet 
With  the  green  tuft  and  small  black 

eye, 

He'd  make  a  lovely  corpse,  and  yet 
The  fowl  refused  to  die. 

Large  sacrifices  I  have  made 
To  execute  your  least  decree, 

Now  on  your  honour  it  is  laid 
To  do  a  little  thing  for  me: 

Do  it,  and  as  you  pass  in  air 

(The  while  I  toll  the  "All-clear"  bdl; 

In  that  new  world — I  won't  say  where— 
I  '11  wish  you  joy.     Farewell ! 

The  New  Arithmetic. 

_ "  The  economical  car  of  the  future  must  be 
air-cooled.  It  costs  money  in  a  car  to  carry 
round  even  a  pound  of  unnecessary  weight. 
One  pound  of  water  weighs  about  20  ozs." 

Sunday  Paper, 
More  even  than  a  pound  of  lead. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE   BACK-BLOCKS. 

DEAR  GINGER, — Don't  be  silly.  Fancy 
writing  to  demand  your  money  back 
because  you  've  just  fallen  off  a  mule  1 
sold  you  five  years  ago.  On  my  soul 
Ginger,  I  blush  for  you. 

I  know  I  guaranteed  her  quiet ;  bul 
what  of  it  ?  You  don't  judge  people  by 
their  exalted  moments,  do  you  ?  If  on 
your  next  visit  home  you  dived  out  ol 
an  Alhambra  box  into  the  big  drum 
with  two  chuckers-out  in  your  embrace 
and  consequently  spent  a  night  in  the 
Vine  Street  caravanserai,  you  wouldn't 
brand  yourself  as  an  habitual  criminal, 
would  you  ?  Of  course  not.  Boys  will 
be  bhoys  (God  bless  'em  !)— especially 
those  of  your  Titian  tint — and  mules 
will  play  the  ass  occasionally ;  it  is  their 
nature  to.  What  if  she  did  buck  you 
into  a  syringa-tree  and  then  roll  on 
you?  That 's  nothing.  Some  donkeys 
would  have  made  it  prickly-pear  and 
lunched  on  you  afterwards. 

And  anyway  I  expect  you  annoyed 
her.  If  you  treat  that  mule  reasonably, 
don't  interrupt  her  meals  or  drag  her 
out  at  unseemly  hours  or  in  inclement 
weather,  touch  her  with  whip  or  spur, 
jerk  her  mouth,  hustle  or  shout  at  her, 
and  above  all  don't  try  to  force  her 
where  she  doesn't  want  to  go,  you  will 
find  her  the  most  obliging  little  crea- 
ture in  Africa.  If  you  are  not  man 
enough  to  cope  with  her,  address  her 
to  HERTZOG  (or  anyone  else  you  dis 
like),  stick  a  stamp  on  her  and  drop 
her  in  the  pillar-box.  I  wish  to  hear 
no  more  of  the  matter.  As  for  giving 
you  your  money  back,  it  can't  be  done. 
I  spent  it  on  nougat  ages  ago. 

By  the  way,  have  you  ever  tried  that 
pillar-box  wheeze?  I  unburden  my- 
self of  quite  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  that 
way.  Simply  wrap  'em  up  in  bits  of 
paper  and  post 'em.  Who  to?  Oh,  any- 
body. I  got  a  dead  mouse  in  a  trap 
last  week,  couldn't  think  of  any  use  I 
could  put  it  to,  didn't  want  it  lying  about 
the  house  getting  us  a  bad  name,  so  I 
dipped  it  in  peroxide  to  make  it  more 
intriguing  and  posted  it  to  a  millionaire 
[or  his  Unnatural  History  Museum. 

You  know  Miss  Birdie  de  Maie  (nee 
Emily  Potts),  of  the  Frivolity  Theatre, 
don't  you  ?  My  dear  chap,  you  can't 
peruse  a  single  dentifrice  advertisement 
without  seeing  her  rows  of  ivory  leap- 
ing at  you  like  those  stuffed  trophies 
of  the  chase  in  the  taxidermist's  in 
Piccadilly.  She  has  the  finest  teeth 
n  England,  as  I  happen  to  know,  for 
[  have  the  acquaintance  of  the  fellow 
that  made  'em.  Well,  Birdie  gets  all 
my  old  tooth-brushes.  If  you  can't 
ihink  of  anybody  to  enrich  off-hand 
.urn  to  the  front  page  of  the  leading 
British  anti-George  organ.  What  have 


we  to  dispense  with?  A  crumbling 
sponge  and  two  old  safety-razor  blades? 
Bight-o !  Now  cast  an  eye  down  the 
Agony  Column.  What  do  we  find? 
Algernon  X.  appealing  to  Eleanora  Z. 
"Come  back,  come  back,"  he  sobs;  "my 
heart  cries  out  for  you."  Splendid  I 
Post  him  the  sponge  and  the  blades  as 
a  friendly  hint  either  to  dry  up  or  out 
his  throat. 

Again,  what  have  we  on  hand?  An 
ancient  dancing  pump?  Once  more  the 
frontpage.  Under  "Births  "we  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  Cadwallers  of  "Villa 
Bordighera,"  Balham,  have  been  pre- 
sented "  with  the  gift  of  a  son,  Hubert 
Stanislaus."  Beautiful  I  Scribbling  on 
a  slip  of  paper — "To  ickle  Hube  the 
gift  of  a  pump  whereon  to  strop  his 
first  tooth,  from  the  Manager  of  Giro's," 
you  send  the  footgear  along  to  the 
suburban  Kiviera. 

Glorious  scheme,  isn't  it?  Turns  the 
G.P.O.  into  a  sort  of  a  fairy  godmother, 
injecting  mingled  joy  and  surprise  into 
scores  of  deserving  British  homes. 

Yes,  old  Sir  Pompey  was  married  a 
week  or  so  ago  (a  trifle  late  in  the  day,  I 
should  say — wanted  somebody  to  "close 
iiis  eyelids  for  him,"  as  the  saying  is) 
and  the  happy  couple  should  now  be 
on  their  way  out  to  your  red-hot  clime. 
I  got  a  cream-and-gold  invitation  to 
the  feast,  but  took  it  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  sent  and  kept  away, 
despatching  a  silver-mounted  whisky 
decanter  to  represent  me — that  is  to 

say,  I Well,  look  here,  if  you 

should  drop  in  at  Government  House 
"or  tea  and  tattle  when  he  gets  back  I 
shouldn't  mention  my  name  if  I  were 
you.  You  see,  it  was  like  this.  I 
have  become  a  proud  god-father  lately 
(Charles 's — a  filly), and,  thinking  it  was 
up  to  me  to  do  the  thing  properly,  I 
went  to  the  Stores  and  ordered  a  bas- 
sinette to  be  sent  to  the  god-daughter. 
I  was  worried  and  mentally  dishevelled 
it  the  time  (country  stiff  with  frost, 
horses  puffing  up  and  eating  their  heads 
oil  with  hay  at  a  thousand  pounds  a 
.on)  and  seemed  to  have  mixed  my 
orders  somewhat.  Anyhow,  a  couple 
of  days  later  I  got  a  note  from  Charles 
saying  his  daughter  (aged  one  month) 
»vas  simply  delighted  with  her  whisky 
decanter. 

Well But   you're   so  bright, 

you  've  guessed  it. 

Ever  thine,         PATLANUER. 


"CRICKET. 
An   Addijigton  team  got  together  by  Lord 
Jurgau  and  a  House  of  Commons  side  raised 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore-Bra  ba/on,  M.P., 
vill  meet  on  the  Addiugton  course  this  week- 
nd.     Play  will   be   by   foursomes  over  four 
ouuds." — Scotch  Paper. 

We  feel  sure  our  contemporary  meant 
10  harm,  but  this  is  not  cricket. 
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Mother.  "  WHEUE  is  THE  PAIN,  DABLINO  ?  " 


Mabel  (with  dignity).  "Is  THE  I-UOPEB  PLACE,  OP  corusi:." 


THE    NEW    CALIGRAPHY. 

FROM  a  pilot  in  the  E.A.F.,  riding 
the  wind  and  bombarding  the  unchar- 
itable Hun  with  cunningly  contrived 
bombs,  to  a  peaceful  organiser  of  bene- 
factions raising  the  wind  by  bombard- 
ing the  charitable  with,  I  trust,  no  less 
cunningly  contrived  appeals  is  as  one 
might  say,  a  distinct  come-down. 

1  only  mention  this  biographical  de- 
tail because,  bad  it  not  been  for  a 
dormant  craving  for  something  more 
exciting  than  the  daily  task,  I  might 
have  failed  to  follow  up  the  trifling  in- 
cident through  which  I  am  now  en- 
abled to  announce  a  discovery  which 
marks  an  epocli  in  the  artistic  and 
literary  history  of  the  world. 

It  was  while  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duo  an  element  of  sport  into  the  perusal 
of  the  morning's  mail,  by  trying  to 
guess  the  amount  of  the  enclosure  from 
the  handwriting  on  the  envelope,  that 
I  found,  among  the  replies  to  a  rather 
moving  appeal  for  the  provision  of 
night-classes  for  those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  Public  School  education,  a 
communication  couchetl  in  characters 
that  convoyed  no  meaning  whatsoever 
to  the  combined  intellects  of  myself,  my 
typist  and  the  otlice-boy. 

The  letter,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 


was  headed  by  an  address  in  Chelsea, 
and  occupied  about  twelve  lines.  It 
began  with  a  few  graceful  but  meaning- 
less flourishes,  followed  by  what  looked 
like  a  mass  of  cobwebs;  then  came  a 
collection  of  strange  objects;  one  of 
which  might  have  been  a  broken  mahl- 
stick,  some  drooping  curves  and  pot- 
hooks, a  few  meagre  and  attenuated 
strokes  and  globules,  and  finally,  where 
one  would  expect  to  find  the  signature, 
a  peculiar  design  distantly  resembling 
a  conventional  rose. 

I  determined  to  visit  this  eccentric 
scribe  and  learn  from  bis  lips  the 
message  that  his  pen  had  so  signally 
failed  to  convey. 

In  due  course  L  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  my  correspondent,  whose 
appearance  and  the  studio  he  occupied 
were  indicative  of  the  highest  and 
most  recent  developments  of  Twentieth- 
Century  Art. 

"  I  was  strangely  moved  by  your 
appeal,"  he  exclaimed,  on  learning  the 
purpose  of  my  visit,  "and,  although  not 
at  the  moment  in  a  position  to  sub- 
scribe, I  thought  I  would  express  to 
you  my  contempt  for  the  hopelessly 
antiquated  curriculum  and  barbarous 
neglect  of  Art  existing  to-day  in  our 
schools. 

"  I  see,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  are 


still  bound  to  the  old  laborious  letter- 
by-letter  method  of  reading.  Listen, 
and  I  will  expound  to  you  the  New 
Caligraphy,  whereby  the  pen,  no  longer 
hampered  by  the  intolerable  limitations 
of  a  formal'alphabet,  regains  its  long- 
lost  liberty  of  expression. 

"  My  temperament  has  always  chafed 
under  the  task  of  laboriously  arranging 
our  unsightly  signs  into  the  few  con- 
ventional phrases  necessary  for  modern 
social  requirements,  although  I  had 
long  since  resolved  such  phrases  into 
single  coups-dc-plume,  decipherable  to 
anyone  gifted  with  a  little  patience, 
imagination  and  sense  of  contour. 

"  At  length  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
abandoning  all  pretence  of  legibility,  in 
your  meaning  of  the  term,  in  favour  of 
a  direct  linear  and  pictorial  appeal  to 
the  emotions." 

"  In  short,"  I  ventured,  "  you  became 
a  caligraphical  post-Impressionist  or 
literary  Vorticist." 

"  Precisely,"  he  agreed.  "  Now  here 
[taking  some  sheets  from  a  drawer]  are 
some  specimen  letters  designed  to  meet 
the  more  frequent  occasions  for  corre- 
spondence. Accepting  an  invitation. 
Observe  the  frolicsome  joy  expressed 
by  those  flourishes  in  the  opening  lines, 
the  yielding  curves  of  the  middle  part, 
followed  by  the  gratitude  mutely  yet 
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eloquently  conveyed  by  those  uplifted 
pot  -  hooks.  Could  anyone  interpret 
that  as  a  refusal? 

"  Now  mark  tho  subtle  atmosphere 
of  negation  in  this  refusal,  the  droop- 
ing melancholy  of  tho  commencement, 
gradually  stiffening  into  the  unmistak- 
able non-possumus  of  these  spiky  un- 
compromising uprights.  Here,"  con- 
tinued the  pedantic  voice,  in  the  manner 
of  a  demonstrator  in  anatomy,  "  vvo 
have  an  invitation,  on  my  part,  to 
dinner.  Could  you  misinterpret  the 
seductive  entreaty  of  these  gracious 
lines — hope,  desire,  expectation  in  every 
curve,  the  very  pot-hooks  subtly  camou- 
flaged as  notes  of  interrogation  ?  And 
see  the  suggestion  of  grapes  and  a  cor- 
nucopia obviously  raising  hopes  of 
champagne  and  repletion. 

"  L  >ok,"  cried  the  Vorticist,  his  face 
alight  with  enthusiasm  and  pride,  "  at 
this  masterpiece  of  Neo-caligraphy — 
a  snub  to  an  undesired  acquaintance. 
Could  anything  be  more  frigidly  aloof 
than  these  thin,  hard,  pointed  symbols, 
never  relaxing  into  a  friendly  curve  or 
the  careless  abandon  of  a  flourish,  every 
stroke  retroussA — disdain  in  diagram  ? 
The  foreground  suggests  a  row  of  impas- 
sable glaciers.  I  really  pity  the  wretch 
who  receives  it. 

"  Now  before  you  go,"  he  concluded, 
handing  me  the  last  of  his  specimens, 
"  let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing your  interpretation  of  this  charac- 
teristic example  of  my  art." 

That  which  met  my  startled  gaze 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle- 
field a  few  minutes  after  zero.  Serried 
clusters  of  spikes  like  bayonets  led 
the  eye  to  a  series  of  appalling  explo- 
sions, ranging  from  whizzbangs  to  Big 
Berthas.  The  climax  must  have  ab- 
sorbed fully  half  a  bottle  of  ink.  A 
platoon  of  enraged  porcupines,  goaded 
to  madness  by  a  halo  of  forked  light- 
ning, seemed  to  have  encountered  a 
belt  of  uncut  chevaux-de-frise.  One 
lastterrificink-burstended  this  amazing 
piece  of  penmanship,  save  for  the  usual 
rose. 

"  I  should  certainly  regard  such  a 
thing  as  a  declaration  of  war,"  was  my 
verdict,  "and  I  should  be  strongly  dis- 
posed to  reply  by  direct  action." 

"  Direct  action,"  he  repeated ; "  I  don't 
quite  follow." 

"I  mean,"  said  I,  "that  I  should 
dispense  with  the  antiquated  paper  and 
post-box  business,  put  my  ink  into  a 
syringe  and  substitute  the  writer  for 
note-paper." 

"  Your  suggestion  is  not  without 
merit,"  said  the  Vorticist,  "  as  a  last 
resort  when  dealing  with  a  being  of 
inferior  culture,  such  as  my  landlord; 
but  this  letter  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
facsimile  of  my  reply  to  a  fellow-painter 


Fare.  "HEBE,  WHERE  AUE  YOU  GOING?" 
Driver.  "NATIONAL  Si'Oim u'  CLUB,  Sin." 
Fare.  "  BUT  I  SAID  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERAL." 
Driver.  "Yes,  I  KNOW.     BUT  I^THOUGHT  YOD  WAS 


who  with  misplaced  buffoonery  pro- 
fessed to  have  mistaken  some  rather 
choice  landscapes  I  sent  him  for  some 
samples  of  linoleum  he  was  expecting 
for  his  studio  lloor. 

"  Do  not  assume,  however,  that  I 
employ  my  art  only  on  those  of  my 
own  profession.  I  had  recently  occasion 
to  address  a  rather  powerful  design 


to  the  landlord  I  mentioned,  and  the 
fellow  has  not  ventured  to  write  to  me 
since." 

As  I  was  leaving  the  studio  I  was 
stopped  by  a  stout  red-faced  person 
who  asked  me  whether  Mr.  Rose  was 
at  home.  He  looked  a  coarse  -fibred 
materialistic  sort  of  man,  and  was 
grasping  a  crumpled  letter.' 
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Small  Soy  (fascinated  by  milking  process).  "Now  PUT  IT  ALL  BACK  AND  DO  IT  AGAIN." 


MILLY  AND  THE  GAS-MASK. 

Now  that  the  Censor  is  no  longer 
seen  in  the  land  the  little  story  of  Milly 
j  and  the  Gas-mask  may  be  told. 

Milly  lived  in  the  town  of  Houtby- 
under-Boodle,  which  is  in  the  Black 
Country.  Do  not  misunderstand  me, 
Milly  was  not  black  ;  only  the  country 
was  black.  Milly  was  fair,  with  large 
round  blue  eyes  which  looked  shyly,  or 
rather  shyly,  out  upon  a  terrifying  and 
yet  enticing  world. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  Milly 
assisted  in  the  manufacture  of  stone 
ginger-beer  bottles.  There  is  not  un- 
limited scope  for  originality  in  this 
craft,  however,  and  Milly  left  it  without 
a  pang  for  the  greater  excitement  of 
making  munitions  of  war.  For  some 
months  she  filled  shells.  But  even 
here  individuality  is  hardly  encouraged ; 
.each  shell  must  have  the  same  filling 
as  its  neighbour,  and  Milly  was  glad 
enough  to  transfer  her  activities  to  the 
novel  industry  of  finishing  gas-masks. 

Here  indeed  was  work  after  her  heart. 
If  the  gas-masks  did  not  (or  should  not) 
vary  very  much  from  one  another,  the 
wearers  would.  To  every  mask  a 
soldier !  The  thought  stirred  her  heart. 


More,  it  stirred  her  pen.   Yes,  she  wrote 
a  little  note.     It  ran — 

"  DEAR  SOLDIEB, — I  hope  this  mask 
will  save  your  life. 

With  love  from         MILLY. 
7,  Brick  Lane,  Houtby-under-Boodle." 

She  slipped  it  into  a  gas-mask  when 
the  forewoman  was  not  looking,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  a  face 
so  hotly  suffused  "that  a  fellow-worker 
asked  if  she  had  a  fever. 

The  scene  here  changes.  We  find 
ourselves  in  Flanders,  somewhere  be- 
hind the  line,  where  a  new  draft  is 
being  initiated  into  the  ritual  of  gas- 
mask drill.  They  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  adjusting  their  masks  satis- 
factorily when  signs  of  distress  are 
observable  in  Private  Punnett,  who, 
after  violent  contortions,  drags  off  his 
mask  and  exhibits  a  purple  face  and 
starting  eyes. 

"Who  told  you  to  take  it  off  ?  "  roars 
the  Sergeant. 

"  I  couldn't  breeve,"  replies  the  in- 
dignant Punnett.  "  Pretty  well  done 
in,  I  was." 

"  Here,  let 's  see,"  says  the  Sergeant. 
Then,  "  Yes,  there 's  something  in  the 
pipe.  What  the  .  .  .  ?  '  DEAR  SOLDIER, 
- — I  hope  this  mask  will  save  your 


life.  With  love  from  .  .  .'  No  laughing 
in  the  ranks!  Prepare  to  take  off  .  .  . 
Masks!" 

".  .  .  '  will  save  yer  life,'"  grumbled 
Private  Punnett  that  evening  for  the 
twentieth  time.  "  And  jolly  nigh  lost  it 
for  me.  '  Love  from  Milly,'  indeed  !  My 
loving  Sarah  and  five  kids  is  enough 
for  me.  An'  you  needn't  mention  this 
at  home,  Sam.  The  old  girl  mightn't 
understand." 

Alas  !  that  our  romance  should  end 
thus.  And  what  of  Milly,  you  will  ask, 
shyly  waiting  and  hoping  in  Houtby- 
under-Boodle?  Ah,  well,  we  need  not, 
after  all,  waste  too  much  pity  there. 
For  soon  after  the  Armistice  a  fine 
stalwart  Houtby-under-Boodler,  late  of 
the  14th  Loyal  Blackshire  Eegiment, 
came  and  carried  off  Milly.  She  likes 
to  think  that  the  gas-mask  which  saved 
him  was  actually  the  one  into  which 
she  slipped  her  little  note,  for  a  little 
note,  as  she  truly  says,  may  so  easily 
be  displaced. 

"Lord  Astor  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Press 
Gallery.  Lord  Astor  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
DistinguishedStrangers"  Gallery  .  .  .  Viscount 
Astor  was  not  in  the  Peers'  Gallery." 

Provincial  Paper. 

For  two  very  good  reasons. 
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FIRST-AID    FOR    PARENTS. 

(Modelled  on  a  recent  advertiaemmt.) 

PARENTS  ! 

Do  you  wish  to  win  your  children's 
respect?  Do  you  aspire  to  wear  the 
halo  of  omniscience?  Ci.n  >o;i  .answer 
the  every -day  questions  that  puzzle 
their  untulor  d  minds  ? 
WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY  WHEN  THEY  ASK  YOU 

Why  is  water  wet  { 

What  makes  Father  growl  at  break- 
fast ? 

Do  jifihes  ecar  catch  cold  ? 

\\hij  can't  I  have  a  motor-scooter  ? 

What  do  angels  have  for  dinner  ? 

Ought  we  to  love  black-beetles  '{ 

Wiii/  do  bubbles  burst  ? 

Why  doesn't  Uncle  Montague  burst  ? 

Can  you  at  once  give  the  correct  answer 
to  these  vital  questions '?  Or  have  you 
any  handy  hook  of  reference  to  which 
you  can  immediately  fly? 

You  w ill  find  them  all  answered  in 
THE  PARENTS'   FIRST-AID  LIBRARY. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  foolish  error  of 
supposing  that  children  ask  questions 
primarily  from  a  desire  to  annoy. 
They  ask  because  they  thirst  for  exact 
knowledge.  Deny  them  the  necessary 
refreshment  and  you  nip  in  the  bud 
the  scientific  spirit  of  inquiry  that  dis- 
tinguishes Man  from  the  lower  animals. 
Whatever  impression  you  may  convey 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  your  chil- 
dren's eyes  you  are  (or  should  be) 
godlike  and  infallible.  Are  you  prepared 
to  forfeit  their  simple  trust  and  love? 
Are  you  willing  to  knock  yourself  off 
your  own  pedestal  ? 

Some  parents,  unfortunately,  cannot 
answer  all  their  children's  questions 
off-hand.  It  is  for  them  that  THE 
PARENT'S  FIRST-AID  LIBRARY  has  been 
compiled  and  published  in  twelve 
sumptuous  volumes. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  are  sud- 
denly asked  at  tea  by  your  youngest- 
born,  "  Why  can't  we  see  in  the  dark  ?  " 
do  not  reply,  "  Eat  your  bun,  child," 
but  clap  your  hand  to  your  head  and 
exclaim,  "  Tut,  tut,  I  've  left  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  (or  my  digestive- tablets) 
upstairs."  You  then  rush  into  the 
study,  feverishly  revolve  the  handsome 
fumed  -  oak  bookcase  ^  which  THE 
PARENT'S  FIRST-AID  LIBRARY  is  housed, 
and  stop  it  at  Vol.  VIII.  (OKI-POKI). 
Turn  up  the  fascinating  article  on 
"Optics,"  and  there  you  will  find  all 
(and  more  than)  you  want  to  know. 
On  your  return  to  the  tea-table  you  os- 
tentatiously nourish  the  alleged  missing 
article  and  casually  remark,  "  Now,  let 
me  see,  Clarence,  you  were  inquiring 
why  we  cannot  see  in  the  dark.  The 
reason  is,  my  boy,  that  the  interposition 
of  an  opaque  object  between  the  source 


Workman.  "EXCUSE   ME,   BUT  I   HEARD  YOU   BAT  JCST   now  YOU   WEBB   IN  THE 

SECOND  DIVISION.    I  WAS  WITH  THE  SECOND  DIVISION.    WHEN  DID  YOU  JOIN  THEM?" 

Seedy  Individual.  "  I  AIN'T  TALKING  ABAHT  THE  ARMY.    I  'M  TALKING  ABAHT  QUOD." 


of  light  and  the  retina  of  the  eye  mili- 
tates in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  obfuscation, 
against  the  formation  of  clear  images 
which,  by  a  process  of  reflection,  pro- 
duce the  static  condition  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  sight.  And  now  it 's  time 
you  went  to  bed."  An  answer  like  that 
will  encourage  Clarence  to  come  to  you 
again  for  information. 

No  question  has  yet  been  asked  or 
conceived  out  of  the  bland  innocence  of 
the  youthful  mind  that  is  not  answered 
in  these  priceless  pages.  The  simple 
yet  arresting  language  in  which  the 
articles  are  written  brings  them  within 
the  range  of  the  fattest  parental  head. 

"  FATHER  OF  TEN  "  writes : — "  Since 
purchasing  THE  PARENT'S  FIRST-AID 
LIBRARY  I  have  put  on  flesh." 


THE  REV.  SEPTIMUS  DODDER  writes : — 
"  My  children  now  regard  me  with 
something  akin  to  awe." 

"  HARASSED  MINKK'S  WIFE  "  writes: — 
"  Willie  knows  better  now  I  've  learned 
him." 

Take  the  first  plunge  now  and  write 
for  our  descriptive  booklet.  Do  not 
insult  us  by  sending  any  money — yet. 
You  will  like  first  to  hear  all  about  our 
wonderful  Pay-as-you-please  System. 

Write  to-day  to 

The  Parents'   Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  37,  Paterfamilias  Row,  E.G. 

Fashions  for  Hen. 
"  I  met  Mrs.  Ian  Bullough  (Miss  Lily  Elsie) 
and  her  husband  leaving  the  Orleans  Club,  the 
latter  looking  lovely  in  a  lemon-yellow  aud 
grey  swathed  toque  and  a  beautiful  moleskin 
cloak."—  The  Lady. 
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CHRISTMAS    PRESENTS. 

I  NEVER  seem  to  get  the  right  sort 
of  Christmas  present  for  my  menfolk. 
They  don't  complain,  of  course,  but 
they  regard  my  offerings  with  a  sort  of 
forced  gaiety  of  manner,  an  ehullition 
of  gratitude  which  does  not  ring  true. 

Why  do  I  always  choose  the  wrong 
thing?  Because  at  Christmas  time  the 
hand  of  man  is  against  me.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example  of  my  unhappy 
experiences  at  this  season. 

I  go  into  an  establishment  dedicated 
to  men's  wear — notwithout  trepidation, 
for  we  are  just  as  shy,  O  men,  of  enter- 
ing one  of  your  shops  as  you  are  of- 
appearing  in  ours. 

"  I  want  to  buy  a  present  for  a  mau," 
I  confide  to  the  rather  nice-looking 
youth  behind  the  counter. 

"  Certainly,  Madam.  This  is  the  de- 
partment for  woven  underwear.  What 
can  I  show  you  ?  "  he  asks,  fingering  a 
bifurcated  garment. 

I  blush— isn't  it  silly  of  me?— and 
dive  to  another  counter.  I  am  received 
by  a  grave  pompous  man. 

"  I  want  a  present  for  my  husband — 
will  you  please  suggest  something?  "  I 
say  pleadingly. 

Now  if  that  assistant  had  not  a  heart 
of  stone,  if  he  had  any  trace  of  humanity, 
or  even  the  faintest  spark  of  pity  for  me 
in  my  dilemma,  he  would  at  once  tell 
me  the  sort  of  thing  men  require ;  but 
no,  he  is  hard,  inexorable,  adamant. 

"Here  is  the  very  thing,"  he  says 
with  a  Machiavellian  smile,  "  our  hand- 
somely fitted  all-leather  stud  case, 
37s.  6d.,  containing  a  stud  for  every 
day  in  the  year  and  obviating  the  daily 
annoyance  of  lost  studs.  I  should 
strongly  advise  this." 

He  advises  it,  you  see ;  yet  that 
assistant,  away  from  his  counter,  may 
be  a  humane  man;  he  may  be  full  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  an  amiable 
father,  a  conscientious  husband.  "  No 
gentleman  can  do  without  it,"  he  adds 
emphatically. 

"  It  seems  too  much  like  encourag- 
ing a  bad  habit,"  I  protest.  "  Can  you 
suggest  something  more  useful?  " 

"Certainly,  Madam.  A  box  of  ties 
of  various  shades  and  suitable  for  every 
occasion.  The  gentleman  has  quiet 
tastes,  I  presume  ?  " 

I  wonder  if  he  presumes  that  by 
looking  at  me.  "  Not  too  quiet,"  i 
correct. 

"  Then  these  are  the  very  newest 
designs,  Madam." 

I  start  back  in  dismay.  "  But  he  'a 
not  so  noisy  as  that.  Haven't  you 
something  less — resonant  ?  " 

"  But  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
Futurist  ties  are  the  very  latest  note  in 
men's  wear.  Everyone  is  getting  them  ; 


they  've  been  so  much  in  demand  that 
this  is  the  last  box  I  have  left  ..." 

This  and  many  other  things  he  says, 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
supreme  judge  of  the  tastes  of  his  own 
sex.  And  later  I  must  witness  Henry's 
silent  agony,  confronted  by  Futurist 
ties  and  unable  to  cry  out,  but  striving 
to  find  the  proper  words  in  thanks. 

Of  course  it  isn't  only  the  male 
shop  assistant  who  so  vilely  fails  in 
his  common  obligations.  I  remember 
standing  at  a  counter  in  one  of  our 
big  stores  when  a  youth  came  in  and 
addressed  the  nearest  female  assistant 
with  a  pitiful  air  of  bravado.  "  I  say,  you 
know,  I  wanta  present  lor  ayounglady," 
he  said.  "  You  '11  be  able  to  tell  me  the 
sort  of  thing  girls  like,  won't  you  ?  " 

There  are  thousands  of  things  in 
shops,  young  men,  that  girls  like.  To 
name  the  most  ordinary  and  obvious 
•items  wo  like  boxes  of  gloves,  vanity 
hags,  fans,  those  big  bottles  of  Eau  de 
Cologne,  silk  stockings — why,  we  sim- 
ply can't  have  enough  silk  stockings. 
If  you  gave  them  to  us  on  every  kind 
of  anniversary  throughout  the  year  we 
should  not  have  had  our  fill  of  them  or 
ever  complain  of  monotony.  The  girl 
behind  the  counter  was,  of  course,  per- 
fectly aware  of  this,  yet  she  remarked 
with  disarming  affability,  "  I  should 
certainly  advise  you  to  give  her  a  silk 
Maltese  lace  handkerchief.  These  at  two 
guineas  each  are  extremely  handsome." 

Now  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
silk  Maltese  laca  handkerchiefs.  It  is 
true  that  they  offer  no  scope  for  wiping 
the  nose  on  them  ;  they  cannot  be 
tucked  in  the  corsage  as  an  embellish- 
ment (except  by  the  heroine  of  a  story 
written  by  a  man)  because  that  idea  has 
long  gone  out  of  fashion ;  you  cannot 
convert  them  into  d'oyleys  or  lamp- 
shades. Of  course, if  you  had  everything 
in  the  world  you  could  possibly  desire 
and  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp  was  hanging 
about  waiting  for  something  to  do,  you 
might  command  him,  "Bring  hither 
silk  Maltese  lace  handkerchiefs,"  but  as 
a  present  for  the  average  girl — well,  it 's 
the  sort  of  thing  that  would  embitter 
her  at  once. 

The  young  man  wavered.  "  It  isn't 
much  to  look  at  for  two  guineas,  but  if 
you  "re  sure  she  'd  like  it  more  than 
anything  else.  Of  course  you  ought  to 
know." 

Even  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  assist- 
ant did  not  relent ;  pitiless,  remorseless, 
in  her  heart  "  no  chinks  where  love 
may  enter  in,"  she  coerced  that  young 
man  into  flinging  away  two  guineas. 
I  pictured  the  poor  girl  who  was  to 
receive  the  gift  sobbing  her  heart  out  on 
Christmas  day  and  stamping  on  the 
Maltese  lace  handkerchief  in  her  fury. 
It  might  even  have  led  to  a  broken 


engagement.  Such  things  do  happen. 
I  recall  that  the  coolness  and  ultimate 
estrangement  that  sprang  up  between 
my  brother  and  a  girl  who  would  have 
made  him  an  excellent  wife  began  from 
the  day  she  sent  him  an  embroidered 
tie-holder.  It  was  such  a  nice  one  too, 
and  when  the  ribbons  were  fastened  at 
both  ends  kept  the  ties  beautifully  flat. 
I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  he  got  so 
enraged  about  it. 

So  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  give 
Henry  a  cheque  this  year.  Let  me  see 
— really  nice  silk  stockings  cost  a 
guinea  a  pair.  Suppose  I  give  him  a 
cheque  for  three  guineas  and  leave  the 
idea  to  sink  into  his  brain  .  .  . 

He  knows  I  always  like  three  pairs  at 
a  time.  . 

COLD    COMFORT. 

(An  eminent  Frenchman  is  of  opinion 
that  microbes  can  live  for  some  thou- 
sands of  years.) 
JOYS  fail  and  life  loses  its  savour, 

Food  thrills  me  no  more  as  of  old, 
Tobacco  is  reft  of  its  flavour, 

And,  nursing  rny  annual  cold, 
For  solace  I  seek  the  professor's 

Deductions,  which  tend  to  confirm 
The  liopethat  perhaps  my  oppressor's 
No  parvenu  germ. 

Long  centuries  since,  as  a  baby 
Perhaps  it  contrived  to  annoy 
A  Pharaoh  in  Thebes,  or  it  may  be 
Smote  kings  as   they  revelled   in 

Troy, 
Ero  journeying  onward  to  spend  a 

Brief  season  (or  longer  than  that) 
At  Eome  in  the  days  when  delcnda 
Carthago  erat. 

It  has  vexed  other  bards  (or  I  pray  so), 
Has  caused  even  HOMER  to  nod, 

Made  OVID  too  consciously  Naso 
And  HORACE  or  VIRGIL  feel  odd ; 

To  me  it  seems  perfectly  splendid 
To  dine  upon  slops  and  reflect 

That  haply  my  sneeze  is  descended 
From  SHAKSPEARE  direct. 

But  is  it?     I  doubt  if  this  sprightly 

Bacillus  is  aged  at  all, 
For  it  clings  to  the  poet  as  tightly 
As  flappers  adhere  to  Whitehall, 
Till  I  'in  tempted  to   fear  that   my 

grim  pet 

Is  new  taderrestrial  scenes, 
A  micro-organical  limpet 
Not  out  of  its  teens. 


Another  Impending  Apology. 
"The  Mayor-Elect  presided,  and  to  him  fell 
the  duty  of  proposing  the  death  of  the  Mayor, 
which  he  did  in  felicitous  terms." 

Local  Paper. 

"  PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  18.— The  Prince  of 
Wales  spent  twelve  mouths  in  Philadelphia 
to-day." — American  Paper. 
How  time  flies  when  you  're  happy. 
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Persevering  Conductor  (rehearsing  village  orcJtestra).  "  STOP— STOP,  Ma.  MACDOUGAL! 

ME  E-PLAT,   INSTEAD   OP  E-NATUBAL." 

MacDougal.  "  MAN,  I  DIDNA  THENK  I  WAS  BAE  NEAE  IT  AS  THAT  ! " 


YOU  PLAYED  A  WRONG    NOTE.       You    OATX 


BRIDGE  NOTES. 

THE  Caution  Bridge  Club  has  been 
formed  at  Little  Poppleton  to  help 
those  who  have  reached  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency in  Bridge  and  are  interested  in 
the  problems  that  so  often  present 
themselves.  Beginners  are  especially 
encouraged  to  send  in  their  difficulties 
or  anything  likely  to  be  of  general 
interest. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points 
that  have  already  been  raised  and  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Committee : 

(1)  M.  (or  N.)  was  asked  to  teach 
three  beginners.  He  explained  the 
rudiments  of  the  game  during  dinner, 
and  afterwards  they  found  an  old 
pack  and  began  to  play.  The  dealer, 
seeing  a  number  of  picture-cards  in  his 
hand,  went,  as  he  had  been  advised, 
one  No-trump.  The  next  two  passed. 
M.  (or  N.),  who  had  dined  very  well, 
thought  he  had  a  hand  in  which  every 
card  was  a  picture,  but  wasn't  sure,  so 
passed.  The  declarer  led  off  with  Mrs. 
Bun,  the  baker's  wife ;  the  second  hand, 
waiving  his  right  to  the  lead,  took  it 


with  Mr.  Bun,  the  baker ;  the  declarer's 
partner  discarded  Master  Chips,  the 
carpenter's  son;  M.  (or  N.)  had  no 
Buus.  What  (under  the  circumstances) 
should  he  do  ? 

Decision. — Whatever  the  cards  in 
M.'s  (or  N.'s)  hand  he  should  now  (and 
for  ever)  discard  Mr.  Bung  the  brewer. 

(2)  Score,  game  all.     Time,  3  A.M. 
A.  deals  and  goes  one  Heart;  Y.  goes 
two  Diamonds ;  B.,  who  stutters   and 
plays  indifferently,  after  a  few  minutes 
is  found  to  have  gone  two  Hearts ;  and 
then  Z.  is  found  to  have  gone  to  bed. 

Is  this  better  than  two  Hearts  ? 
Decision. — Infinitely. 

(3)  (Four  beginners).    Towards  the 
end  of  a  hand  B.  gathers  up  his  trick 
containing    the    four   top   honours  in 
trumps  and  puts  it  into  his  own  hand 
instead  of  on  the  pile  of  tricks.     He 
then  plays  these  honours  from  his  hand 
(without  being  noticed  at  the  time),  and 
of  course  finishes  up  with  four  extra 
cards  (all  of  low  value).     What  should 
he  do? 

Decision. — If  he  has  lost  his  contract 
he  should  quickly  claim  a  misdeal ; 


otherwise  deal  the  four,  face  down  wards, 
one  to  each  player. 

(4)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  are  playing  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  In  the  course  of  the 
game  Mrs.  B.  is  in  doubt  how  to  play 
and  gives  two  alternative  cards  to  Bid- 
dies, her  Pekinese,  saying  she  would 
play  the  one  (he  dear  little  fellow 
kissed.  He  kissed  the  right  one.  Can 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  claim  a  penalty  ? 

Decision. — A  player  may  (with  gen- 
eral consent)  refer  to  a  bystander  who 
professes  himself  uninterested  in  the 
game  (as  Biddies  doubtless  was)  a  dis- 
puted question  of  facts,  but  not  of 
actual  play.  The  A.'s  could  thus  claim 
to  make  Biddies  pay  any  money  lost 
on  the  rubber. 

"  My  personal  belief  is  that  the  contest  will 
not  last  more  than  six  months — in  fact,  I  feel 
inclined  to  say  not  more  than  four — and  that 
the  Englishman  will  emerge  from  it  Heavy- 
Weight  Boxing  Champion  of  Europe." 

Provincial  Paper. 

The  prophet  is  now  comforting  himself 
with  the  reflection  that,  though  he  was 
wrong  about  the  man,  he  was  well 
within  the  mark  regarding  the  time. 
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VILLAGE    BILLIARDS. 

The  Striker  (at  critical  stage  of  four-lianded  ya>ne).  "WHAT  SHOULD  I  i>o  YBRE,  WILLIUM?    You  KNOWS  I  CAN'T  POT." 
Partner.  "WELL,  GEORGE,  IP  YOU  WAS  CLEAN-SHAVED  I  SHOULD  ZAY,  '  SCREW  BACK.'" 


THE  OLD  AUTHEES. 

[The  discovery  of  a  successor  to  The  Young  Visiters  in  the  work  of 
yet  another  lady  novelist  of  tender  years  has  been  announced  by  the 
Evening  Press.] 

I  AM  starting  a  school  which  commences  at  Yule  to  enliven 

our  novelists'  forces ; 

With  satchels  and  slates. they  shall  come  to  my  gates,  you 
shall  see  playing  leapfrog  and  horses 

Stern  saturnine  fellows 
•     Whose  gloom  never  mellows, 

In  short  knickbockers,  with  writers  of  shockers  and  tales 
of  eternal  remorses. 

Dear  ladies  whose  gaze  has  examined  life's  ways  and  who 

know  what,  .if  anything,  sin  is, 

Shall  let  down  their  hair — if  it 's  bobbed  I  don'fc  care — any- 
how, in  blue  sashes  and  pinnies 

And  clean  cotton  frocks, 
.  Sucking  peppermint  rocks, 

They  shall  crowd  to  my  lessons  in  rejuvenescence — the  fees 
for  full  course  seven  guineas. 

I  '11  teach  them  to  make  every  kind  of  mistake  in  their 

sums  and  their  French  ;  I  shall  tell  'em 
To  scrap  all  the  lot  of  this  old-fashioned  rot  that 's  been 
published  in  calf  and  in  vellum, 

And  blow  on  tin  trumpets, 
And  eat  buttered  crumpets, 

And  smooth  out  the  kinks  that  occur  when  one  thinks  with 
a  far  too  acute  cerebellum. 


And  when  they  've  forgotten  all  things  that  are  rotten  and 

life  is  once  more  as  a  fable, 

I  '11  give  them  a  treat — they  shall  come  down  to  eat,  their 
dessert  at  the  dining-room  table, 
And  take  back  upstairs 
All  their  elders'  affairs, 

And  repeat  them  to  Nurse  and  combine  them  with  terse 
observations  from  John  in  the  stable. 

And  the  whole  of  their  view  shall  be  modelled  anew,  and 

their  minds  be  as  open  expanses 

Where  all  sorts  of  Hewers  bloom  at  all  sorts  of  hours,  and 
the  facts  are  mixed  up  with  the  fancies, 
Quixotical  ardour 
With  cakes  from  the  larder, 

And  tips  on  deportment  shall  swell  the  assortment,  and 
partly  remembered  romances. 

Then,  then  shall  they  hie  to  the  schoolroom,  and,  my !  with 

the  ink-bottle  duly  outwelling 

AH  over  their  thumbs,  what  a  masterpiece  comes!    How 
delightful  when,  rapidly  selling, 

Three  Weeks  in  a  Feeder 
Enthrals  every  reader, 

And  libraries  clamour  for  love  without  grammar  and  art 
with  unorthodox  spelling.  EVOE. 


Alarming  Increase  of  Honesty  in  London. 

"All  the  way  down  Whitehall  there  were  little  knots  of  loyal, 
determined,  mackintoshed  persons  of  both  sexes  standing  with  grim 
endurance  under  their  own  umbrellas." — Times. 
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THE  PENITENT. 


MR.  PUNCH,  ALWAYS  READY  TO  ADMIT  HIS  EXCEPTIONAL  "BLOOMERS,"  DOES 
PENANCE  FOR  HIS  ERROR  OF  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  AND  BEGS  TO  OFFER  HIS 
RESPECTFUL  CONGRATULATIONS  TO  LADY  ASTOR,  M.P. 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monthly,  December  1st.  —  Some  thirty- 
Eive  years  ago  Mr.  LINLEY  SAMBOURNE 
*avo  the  readers  of  Punch  his  concep- 
;ion  of   the   advent   of   the   first  lady 
Member  of  Parliament.     Happily  the 
reality    was    very  different    from    the 
.Iream.      Lady    ASTOR,    demurely   hut 
iaintily  garbed  in  a  black  dross  with 
white  collarette  (the  lady  reporters  who 
simultaneously  appeared  in  the  Press 
Gallery  are  my  authority  for  this  de- 
mil),  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  bla- 
;ant  and  "  bloomered"  female  of  the  car- 
;oonist's  imagination. 

House,  including  its  now  lady-  Member. 
Premium   Bonds  were  down    and  out 
by  276  vote?  to  84.     I   fancy  if  their 
supporters   had  told  the  House  more 
about  bankers  and  less  about  bishops 
the  voting  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
closer. 
Tifxilni/,   December  2nd.  —  Chivalry 
not  being  entirely  defunct  even  in  the 
House   of   Commons,  Lady  ASTOB    is 
apparently   to   be    left   in    undisputed 
possession  of  the  coveted  corner-seat 
below  the  Gangway  formerly  occupied 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  HEILY.     She  sat  with 
exemplary    patience    through    a   more 
than  usually  dull  Question-hour.    Her 

Committee  Boom  14,  where  Senor  CAPA- 
HI.ANCA,  the  most  accomplished  "  wood- 
shifter"  of  the  age,  disposed  of  thirty- 
six  out  of  his  thirty-eight  opponents  in 
double-quick  time. 
}\'i'd  lies-lay,    December    3rd.  —  The 
Lords  spent  a  rather  depressing  hour 
over  the  industrial  situation.     Kvory- 
one  deplored  the  prevailing  nnrost,  but 
no  one  seemed  furnished  with  a  sure 
remedy.    Lord  ISLINGTON  thought  that 
Whitley  Councils  might  solve  the  pro- 
blem,   provided    that    their    decisions 
were   made   binding.     Lord   ASKWIHI 
feared  there   was   no  chance  of  these 
councils  being  cenerallv  annotated  so 

Convoyed  by  the  PKIMK 
MINISTER  and  Mr.  BALFOUK, 
proud  but  a  little  flustered 
at  having  such  a  precious 
cargo  under  their  protec- 
tion, the  new  -  comer  ad- 
vanced to  the  Table,  where 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  re- 
ceived her  with  an  extra- 
low  bow  (he  should  now  be 
dubbed  Sir  "Courtly"  IL- 
HKKT),  took  the  oath,  added 
to  the  Roll  its  first  feminine 
signature,  had  a  moment's 
conversation  with  the  CHAN- 
CELLOR OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 
(who  gallantly  doffed  his 
usually  inseparable  hat),  and 
then  shook  hands  with  the 
SPEAKER,  who,  to  judge  by 
the  warmth  of  his  welcome, 
was  not  at  all  displeased  at 
the  addition  to  his  respon- 
sibilities involved  in  her 
arrival. 

It  even  tinged  with  ro- 
mance the  sordid  details  of 
finance.     Mr.  BOTTOMLEY, 
leading     a      forlorn     hope 
against  the  pundits  of  the 
Treasury,  assured  the  House 
that  Premium  Bonds  were 
much  less  of  a  gamble  than  the  Bonds 
of   Matrimony,   in    which    not    every 
feminine  investor  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  draw  "  a  splendid  husband,  with  the 
reversion  of  a  seat  in  this  House." 

This  obvious  bid  for  the  new  Member's 
vote  was  not  left  unchallenged.  Mr. 
LYNN  promptly  topped  it  with  the  ex- 
pression of  his  hope  that  on  such  a  day, 
"  when  we  have  put  youth  at  the  helm 
and  beauty  at  the  prow,"  the  House 
was  not  going  to  take  a  retrograde  step 
in  the  direction  of  lotteries. 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER, 
who  admitted  that  he  had  exercised  the 
feminine  privilege  of  changing  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  denounced  Premium 
Bonds  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  pervert, 
and,  although  the  Government  Whips 
were  not  on,  succeeded  in  taking  into 
the  Lobby  with  him  the  bulk  of  the 


CINDERELLA  AND  HER  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS. 

later  experiences  were  more  exciting. 
She  incurred  a  gentle  reproof  from  Mr. 
WHITLEY  for  indulging  in  casual  con- 
versation during  a  Division,  and  after- 
wards, on  essaying  to  leave  the  House, 
found  her  way  barred  by  that  most 
vigilant  of  Whips,  Mr.  TOWYN  JONES. 
Happily  the  Father  of  the  House  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'CONNOR)  came  to  the  assistance 
of  its  Mother,  and  chivalrously  offered 
her  a  pair. 

Mr.  HOGGE  protested  against  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  interfered  witli  by  a  chess-match 
upstairs,  and  darkly  hinted  that  this 
was  a  device  of  the  Government  to 
burke  discussion  of  the  Scotch  Land 
Settlement  Bill.  Mr.  BONAB  LAW  as- 
sured him  that  no  such  slight  to  Scot- 
land was  intended,  and  then,  with  most 
of  the  other  Members,  adjourned  to 


long  as  workers  could  run 
to  Downing  Street  and  get 
what  they  wanted  there. 
He  was  for  compelling 
everyone,  masters  and  men 
alike,  to  belong  to  a  union 
or  association  before  being 
allowed  to  take  part  in  a 
trade — a  pleasant  prospect 
for  those  who  still  cherish 
old  -  fashioned  notions  of 
freedom.  Yet  even  Lord 
SALISBURY  made  no  protest. 
So  far  all  was  gloom. 
But  sparks  flew  when  the 
Electricity  Bill  came  up 
for  Second  Reading.  Lord 
MOULTON  delivered  a  slash- 
ing attack  upon  the  whole 
principle  of  the  measure, 
declaring  that  it  would  "not 
only  nationalise  the  indus- 
try, but  bureaucratise  it." 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was 
as  much  shocked  as  if  he  had 
stumbled  on  a  live-wire,  and 
hastily  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  in  order 
that  he  might  get  up  his 
brief  for  the  defence. 

Just  before  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Air  Ministry 
General  SEELY  announced  with  pride 
that  a  single  aeroplane  had  averted  a 
war  on  the  North- West  Frontier.  That 
method  of  peace-making  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  successful  in  the  future,  for,  in 
reply  to  Lieutenant-Commander  KEN- 
WORTHY,  Mr.  MONTAGU  stated  that  it 
was  the  practice  to  warn  the  enemy 
svhenever  a  raid  was  intended.  This, 
ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  women 
and  children ;  but,  as  Sir  JOHN  BEES 
intelligently  observed,  "  How  long  are 
the  combatants  likely  to  wait  after  the 
warning  has  been  given  ?  " 

Much  sympathy  was  evoked  by  Col- 
onel ASHLEY'S  complaint  that  a  wine- 
merchant  was  still  forbidden  to  deliver 
his  precious  goods  except  for  cash  down. 
Sir  C.  KiNLocH-CooKE  pointed  out  the 
inconvenience  thus  caused  to  people 
who  might  wish  to  give  presents  to 
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their  invalid  friends.  Judging  by  the 
cheers  with  which  his  remark  was  re- 
ceived, a  number  of  Members  would 
gladly  practise  this  form  of  benevo- 
lence, even  if  their  chanty  began  at 
home. 

Debate  on  the  Government  of  India 
Bill  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  experts. 
Fortunately  for  the  Minister  in  charge 
their  criticisms  often  cancelled  one 
another.  Thus,  when  Colonel  YATE 
moved  an  amendment  designed  to  get 
rid  of  the  "  diarchy,"  Sir  H.  CHAIK 
promptly  declared  that  the  amendment 
would  itself  introduce  that  mysterious 
constitutional  disease  in  its  worst  form. 
Similarly  an  amendment  moved  from 
the  Labour  benches  in  favour  of  band- 
ing over  more  powers  to  popular  ad- 
ministration received  its  most  effective 
criticism  from  Mr.  JOHN  WARD,  who 
pointed  out  that  sanitation  had  no 
meaning  for  the  Eastern  mind,  and 
that  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
would  be  fatal  to  decent  Labour  condi- 
tions in  India. 

Thursday,  December  4th. — Colonel 
DALRYMPLE  WHITE  drew  from  Mr. 
HARMSWOBTH  the  important  admission 
that  the  prohibition  of  pigeon-racing 
between  France  and  England  is  most 
prejudicial  to  the  training  of  these 
estimable  birds — causing  the  "  homer  " 
to  nod,  I  suppose.  It  is  this,  no  doubt, 
and  not  the  delay- action  methods  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  is  causing 
the  Dove  of  Peace  to  be  so  long  on  its 
way. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  ploughed  con- 
scientiously through  the  sixty  or  seventy 
Questions  addressed  to  him  without 
giving  a  vast  amount  of  information. 
We  learned,  however,  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  agitation  in  the  Georgian 
Republic.  That  this  unrest  is  likely  to 
to  extend  to  other  Georgians,  not  of  the 
Caucasus,  was  apparent  when,  a  few 
minutes  later,  the  PRIME  MINISTER 
informed  an  astonished  House  that, 
having  regard  to  the  heavy  labours  of 
the  past  Session,  the  Government  had 
decided  to  give  Members  a  substantial 
holiday.  Parliament  would  therefore 
be  prorogued  before  Christmas,  instead 
of  being  adjourned,  and  to  this  end  a 
large  part  of  the  legislative  programme 
would  be  sacrificed  or  carried  over  by 
special  resolution  into  the  new  Session. 
Among  the  measures  thus  to  be  placed 
in  "cold  storage"  are  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Bill  and  the  Anti-Dumping 
Bill. 

According  to  the  PRIME  MINISTER'S 
time-table  only  one  day  was  left  un- 
appropriated between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  Session.  Mr.  DEVLIN  promptly 
collared  half  of  it  for  a  debate  on  the 
alleged  sufferings  of  Chaplain  O'DoN- 
NELL  at  the  hands  of  the  military 


authorities.  It  was  a  sheer  waste 
of  time.  Mr.  DEVLIN  blustered,  Mr. 
CHURCHILL  was  rigidly  "  official, "  and 
the  motion  was  ultimately  talked  out 
by  an  Irishman  with  a  Welsh  name 


MR.  TOWYN  JONES  BLOCKS  THE  WAY. 

sitting   for   an    English    constituency 
(Mr.  JACK  JONES). 

Mr.  MONTAGU'S  refusal  to  insert  a 
provision  for  woman's  suffrage  in  the 
Government  of  India  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Indians  to 
decide  for  themselves,  gave  Lady  ASTOR 
a  chance  of  making  her  first  interposi- 
tion in  debate.  "  But,"  she  objected, 
"  it  is  to  be  decided  by  Indian  men." 
The  Minister  had,  however,  the  last 
word,  and  the  amendment  was  defeated. 


THE  NEW  DISPENSATION. 
MB.  MONTAGU  EXPOUNDS  THE  LAW. 


A  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  SENTRY. 

"  THE  200th  have  asked  us  out  to 
dinner,"  said  Cuthbert,  just  as  the 
crack  of  a  rifle  told  us  that  Percy  the 
Pathan  had  started  his  almost  nightly 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  Mess  lamp. 
Percy  is  a  gentleman  who  leads  a 
double  life.  By  day,  his  countenance 
shining  with  friendliness  and  loyalty, 
he  comes  into  camp  to  sell  goats  to  the 
Army  and  profiteers  disgracefully  over 
the  deal.  By  night  he  sits  on  a  hill- 
side, disguised  as  a  lump  of  rock,  and 
does  target  practice  in  the  direction  of 
our  Mess  tent. 

His  cousin,  Alfred  the  Afridi,  keeps 
the  mules  amused  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  camp  by  dropping  lead  from  a 
•500  Express  into  their  lines.  This 
gives  them  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
stampeding — a  performance  which  our 
long-eared  friends  rightly  consider  the 
finest  joke  in  their  extensive  repertoire. 

"  Though  I  am  very  partial  to  din- 
ing out,"  I  said,  "and  am  not  a  little 
tired  of  the  efforts  of  our  Perce,  I 
daren't  do  it." 

"  Why  daren't  you  ?  " 

"Cuthbert,"  I  said,  "I  fear  no  foe 
in  the  shape  of  'friendly'  tribesmen; 
but  we  are  the  only  British  unit  in 
this  camp.  Each  native  unit  mounts 
several  guards.  Each  guard  posts 
several  sentries.  And,  completely  ignor- 
ant as  I  am  of  our  Indian  brethren's 
customs  and  language,  it 's  as  much  as 
my  life  's  worth  to  stir  from  our  own 
area  after  dark.  I  should  be  shot  before 
I  'd  gone  ten  yards." 

Cuthbert,  however,  was  confident 
that  he  knew  the  mysteries  of  a  sepoy's 
challenge. 

"  The  sentry,"  he  explained,  "  shouts 
'  Halt ! '  You  can  give  any  reply  that 
enters  your  head.  '  Friend '  is  a  good 
word,  but  any  other  will  do  as  well. 
The  sentry,  unwilling  to  display  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, assumes  that  you  are  all  right, 
and  answers,  '  Pass,  frien',  allisvvel,' 
using  the  only  English  words  that  he 
knows,  and  he  doesn't  know  the  mean- 
ing of  those." 

"  It  sounds  quite  easy,"  I  said,  con- 
siderably reassured. 

We  therefore  licked  our  paws,  wiped 
some  of  the  dust  off  our  faces  and  set 
off  towards  the  200th. 

All  went  well  and  strictly  according 
to  Cuthbert's  description  until  we  were 
more  than  half-way  home,  having  spent 
a  very  pleasant  evening.  Suddenly  a 
man  leapt  at  us  from  behind  a  tent. 

"  Hol-tad-van-spass !  "  he  shouted. 

"  Cuthbert,"  I  said,  as  we  both 
halted  very  suddenly,  "  the  fellow  is  de- 
manding an  impossibility.  What  shall 
we  do?  " 
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Lady  (to  sportsman  who  has  purchased  a  cast  horse).  "Bui  WHAT  A  FCNNY  NAME,  'SunpLUs'I     I  DON'T  SUPPOSE  YOU  KSOW  HOW 

HE  'S   BBED?" 

Sportsman.  "On,  YES,  I  DO.     HE'S  BY  AUCTION  OUT  OP  ARMY." 


"  Something  pretty  quickly,"  replied 
Cuthbert ;  "  the  blighter  has  come  to 
the  aim." 

"  I  've  got  it,"  I  cried  ;  "  I  '11  halt, 
and  you  do  the  advance  and  pass.  It  's 
the  only  way  we  can  obey  his  com- 
mand." 

"  No,"  said  Cuthbert,  "you  advance. 
I  'm  much  better  at  halting  than  you." 

I  greatly  wished  to  remind  Cuthbert 
that  he,  not  I,  was  supposed  to  know 
all  about  the  Sepoy's  habits,  but  I 
realized  that  this  was  no  place  for 
argument,  which  could  only  lead  to 
disaster.  I  therefore  advanced,  trem- 
bling with  fear.  Scarcely  a  yard  for- 
ward had  I  gone  when  my  foot  slipped, 
and  I  lurched  almost  it  seemed  on  to 
the  gleaming  point  of  a  bayonet,  while 
I  could  feel  that  the  fellow's  finger  was 
tightening  on  the  trigger. 

"Kamerad!"  I  screamed,  throwing 
up  my  hands. 

"  Pass,  frien',  alliswel,"  said  the 
quiet  and  unemotional  voice  of  the 
sentry. 

Cuthbert  was  right ;  it  'a  quite  easy, 
really.          =====^= 
A  Testimonial  Indeed. 

"Even  to-day  I  enjoy  tho  lasting  health 

's  Pills  secured  me  in  1303." 

Advt.  in  Irish  Paper. 


"SOME   VILLAGE    HAMPDENS." 

You  can  talk  till  you  're  green  of  the 

sights  you  've  seen 
In  our  Armies  new  and  old, 
You  can  mention  too  that  the  lads  in 

blue 

Are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  ; 
But  the  best-earned  bob  for  a  thankless 

job 

Was  the  one  the  country  paid 
To  tho  raw  recruit  who  said,  "  Toot ! 

Toot!" 
To  the  Sergeant  on  parade. 

When  shot  and  shell  were  playing  hell 

With  the  forrard  Q.F.  gun, 
You  might  take  the  view  that  the  gal- 
lant crew 

Were  the  bravest  'neath  the  sun  ; 
Well,  they  did   their  share,  but  they 

shouldn't  compare, 
When  you  're  dealing  out  the  dibs, 
With  the  brave  Jack  Tar  who  went  so 

far 
As  to  tickle  the  Captain's  ribs. 

Midst  showers  of  crumps  and  blazing 

dumps 

The  Major's  laugh  was  gay. 
"  What  iron  nerves !     I  'm  sure  he  de- 

serves 
The  D.S.O.,"  you  say. 


If  you  take  that  line  I  '11  tell  you  mine, 
"  I  know  he 's  a  rare  old  sport ; 

But   he 's    much    to    learn   from   the 

Subaltern 
Who  pinched  the  General's  port." 

And  the  brave  N.O.'s  who  stalked  our 
foes 

Beneath  the  waves,  no  doubt 
Should   all   appear   at  the  glad   New 
Year 

When  the  Honours'  List  comes  out ; 
But  I  insist  on  heading  the  list 

With  the  name  of  the  bold  A. P. 
Who  poured  the  ash  from  his  calabash 

In  the  cap  of  the  C.-in-C. ! 


Our  Helpful  Contemporaries. 
"  A  collision  between  two  goods  trains  oc- 
curred yesterday  near  Mullingar,  Co.  Moath. 
The  collision  was  due  to  one  running  into  the 
other." — Daily  Graphic. 

"Of  boat  departure  very  from  5.40  to  5.52, 
and  connection  with  the  boat  leaving  Sea- 
combe  there  would  have  been  anl  difficulty 
was  last  th  eOrmskirk  Police  Court,  this  morn. 
ing,  with  and  he  had  to  pay  his  barrister.  Bail 
wes  a  method  «an  be  devised  whereeby  per- 
sons."— Provincial  Paper. 
The  story,  while  full  of  incident,  suffers 
from  a  certain  lack  of  consecutiveness, 
and  what  we  should  like  to  know  is 
whether  they  succeeded  in  bailing. out 
the  boat. 
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A    GREAT    ANNIVERSARY. 

(With  the  British  Army  in  France.) 

"  AN'  this,  Peggy,  is  the  illigant  flat 
an'  commojus  suite  av  apartyments," 
said  Sergeant-Major  Coghlan.  "This 
room  bein'  th'  salon  de  mangy,  yon  th' 
chamber  de  cushay,  an'  the  hole  in  the 
wall  ye '11  take  for  a  meat-safe  bein' 
the  cuisine." 

"  But  it 's  lonely  I  '11  be  not  being 
able  to  spake  the  .tongue  to  me  neigh- 
bours," wailed  Mrs.' Coghlan. 

"  That  '11  make  no  odds,",  replied  the 
Sergeant -Major.  "  Whin  '  I'm  'up  \it 
the  camp  ye  '11  be  busy  with  yer  cookin' 
an'  clanin',  an'  wliin  I  'm 
tiome  ye  "11  let  all  yer  accu- 
mulated discoorse  loose  on 
me,  as  is  the  way  wid  ye." 

So  the  Coghlans  settled 
down  on  the  premier  ttage 
of  10  bis,  rue  de  la  Kepub- 
lique.  After  his  long  so- 
journ in  the  country  Cogh- 
lan of  course  had  sufficient 
French  to  he  able  to  wish 
his  neighbours  "  Bong  jour  " 
or  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  them  as  he  descended 
the  stairs,  but  Peggy  had  to 
content  herself  with  merely 
exchanging  smiles-  with 
M'sieur  and  Madame  Bon- 
neton  or  with  Hippolyte 
Lariviere,  the  cornet-player, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  pianist,  supplied  •  the  or- 
chestral embellishments  at 
the  tiny  Palais  de  Cinema 
in  the  place.  But  no  one 
could  feel  isolated  in  a  house 
possessing  the  acoustic  and 
olfactory  properties  of  10 
bis.  When  M'sieur  and 
Madame  Bonneton  from  tbe 
rez  de  chaussce  indulged  in 
one  of  their  diurnal  dis- 
putes, Peggy  could  gauge 
the  exact  moment  when 
M'sieur's  white  heat  of  wrath  would 
dissolve  into  tears  of  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation.  When  Peggy  was  pre- 
paring a  savoury  dish  of  steak  and 
onions  Madame  Bonneton's  sensitive 
nose  told  her  the  precise  minule  when 
it  was  done  to  a  turn.  And  when  Hip- 
polyte on  the  deuxicmc  ctage  was  con- 
strained to  recruit  exhausted  nature 
the  drawing  of  the  cork  sounded  like  a 
popgun  throughout  the  house.  These 
things  made  for  comradeship.  To  smell 
your  neighbour's  dinner  is  a  sure  link 
of  sympathy. 

So  all  was  concord  and  amity  at 
10  bit.  But  after  a  time  the  tenants 
of  the  ground  floor  and  the  premier 
Mage  began  to  find  cause  for  complaint 
in  the  habits  of  their  fellow-lodger. 


Granted  that  the  artistic  soul  of  the 
cornet  of  the  Palais  de  Cinema  required 
an  outlet,  it  was  not  considerate  that 
he  should  rehearse  the  slow  movement 
from  the  incidental  music  of  "The 
Bride  of  the  Prairie"  at  midnight. 
M'sieur  Bonneton  and  the  Sergeant- 
Major,  meeting  on  the  stairs  after  a 
night  disturbed  by  devastating  min- 
strelsy, discussed  the  matter. 

"  It 's  not  meself  that  minds  music  in 
its  proper  place,"  said  Coghlan.  "  But 
betwixt  Lights  Out  an'  Eevally  is  no 
time  for  bugling,  though  it  be  Gabriel 
himself  playing." 
'  "  It  is  atrocious !  "  said  M'sieur 


Tlie  Nobleman  (wlto  is  having  a  secret  staircase  made  in  anticipation 
of  political  troubles).   "LooK    HEBE,    VAKLKT,   YOO'VE    MADE    THIS 

STAIEWAY  TOO  NARROW.      MY  WIFE   CANNOT  POSSIBLY  USE   IT." 

•    The  Varlet.  "I  AM  SORRY,  MY  LORD — I  MUST  HAVE  MADE  A  MISTAKE 

IN  MY  CALCULATIONS.      SHOULD  I   WIDEN  IT?" 

The  Nobleman.  "  No,  NO  ;  MAKE  ANOTHER.    I  WILL  KEEP  THIS  ONE. 

IT  MAY  BE   USEFUL  TO  ME  WHEN   DOMESTIC   DIFFICULTIES   ARISE." 


Bonneton,  quivering  with  rage.  "  Let 
us  remonstrate." 

Unhappily  Hippolyte  proved  very 
touchy  on  the  subject  of  his  nocturnal 
melody-making.  He  could  quite  under- 
stand, he  said,  that  M'sieur  Bonneton's 
material  mind  could  not  soar  above 
corporeal  considerations  of  cabbages 
and  chicory,  but  he  thought  that  the 
gallant  representative  of  the  Chasseurs 
des  Lapins  (luckily  Coghlan  had  not 
sufficient  French  to  understand  the 
gibe)  ought  to  appreciate  martial  music. 
He  announced  his  intention,  if  need  ho, 
of  blowing  the  last  breath  of  his  body 
into  his  beloved  cornet  at  any  hour  he 
pleased,  and  the  discomfited  deputation 
withdrew. 

Unfortunately  another   discord  dis- 


turbed the  harmony  of  10  bis.  Th. 
Sergeant-Major  was  one  night  detainee 
at  the  camp,  and  on  his  return  found 
that  the  Bonnetons,  who  were  the 
keepers  of  the  front-door,  had  bolted  it 
under  the  impression  that  ho  had  re 
turned.  Eepeated  knockings  led  to  tho 
appearance  of  M'sieur  in  stripedpyjamas 
and  an  unamiable  mood.  M'sieur's  tern 
per,  as  he  frequently  said,  was  "like 
hot  milk  on  a  fire.  It  boils  up,  it  hub 
les  over,  and  —  it  is  finished."  Un< 
luckily  the  Sergeant-Major  found  it  in 
tho  second  stage  and  brusquely  closec 
the  argument  by  walking  upstairs  before 
it  arrived  at  the  third. 

"  Av  coorse,"  said  be  to 
Peggy,  "  I  apolygised  f'rdis 
turbing  his  hog's  slumbers 
but  he  kep'  running  up  an 
down  th'  scale  like  a  fiddle 
in  pain,  distressful  to  hear 
Divil  a  civil  word  will  I  have 
for  him  in  future." 

Thenceforth  the  Arctic 
regions  could  give  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  staircase 
of  10  bis  an  impression  o: 
warmth.  The  popping  ol 
Hippolyte's  corks  was  an 
exasperation,  the  smell  o: 
Peggy's  onions  a  studied  in- 
sult, and  the  domestic  dis- 
putes on  the  ground-floor 
an  indication  of  M'sieur's 
malevolent  temper.  Pegsy 
in  her  loneliness  sighed  for 
the  amenities  and  common 
tongue  of  the  old  married 
quarters,  whei'e  "one  cud 
have  it  out  wid  a  body." 

To  add  to  her  annoyance, 
while  she  was  busying  her- 
self at  the  sink  the  water- 
tap  gave  a  hollow  cough 
and  refused  to  "  march;" 
Simultaneously  thegas  flick- 
ered and  went  out.  Such 
incidents  are  common  in 
Petiteville,  owing  to  a  short 


age  of  fuel  and  labour,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  usually  prepared  for  them. 
But  a  fortnight's  constant  supply  had 
lulled  them  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity, and  this  occasion  found  Madame 
Bonneton  without  a  reserve  stock  of 
fuel  and  Peggy's  menage  void  of  candles 
and  water. 

To  Hippolyte  a  lack  of  light  and  fuel 
was  a  trifle,  but  his  consuming  woe 
was  that  he  had  been  late  on  the  tabac 
queue  and  had  not  a  cigarette  in  the 
world. 

"  Glory  be  !  "  said  Peggy  to  her  hus- 
band on  his  return,  "  we  have  the  rous- 
ing fire,  an'  if  we  cud  only  borry  the 
loan  av  a  candle  from  thim  people 
downstairs  — 

"  I  "d  sooner  wander  in  Shimmerian 
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Mother.  "  WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  IP  I  SAY  '  COME  AND  KISS  ME  '  ?  " 

Matter.  "AND  IP  I  TELL  you  TO  GO  AND  DO  SOMETHING  YOU  DON'T  WANT  TO  uo?" 


' 


Little  Girl.  "Tu.M  AS'  TISS  YOU." 
Little  Girl.  "TuM  AS'  TISS  YOU." 


darkness  all  me  days  than  ask  thorn," 
said  Coghlan  fiercely. 

Madame  Bonneton  met  her  husband 
with  salt  tears. 

"  My  beautiful  ragout  will  be  ruined," 
she  sobbed.  "Just  ten  minutes  on  a 
fire  such  as  they  have  upstairs  and  it 
would  be  perfection." 

"  Mon  cliou,  rather  than  ask  them  a 
favour  I  'd  starve  in  the  gutter,"  said 
M'sieur  heroically. 

The  minutes  passed.  The  Sergeant- 
Major  puffed  his  pipe  by  the  fire  and 
the  scent  of  it  goaded  Hippolyte  to  dis- 
traction. M'sieur  Bonueton  moved 
restlessly  in  his  chair.  He  was  cold 
and  hungry  and  the  casserole  contain- 
ing the  half-cooked  ragout  mocked  him. 
Suddenly  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
forehead. 

"  Ma  petite,"  he  said,  "  what  is  the 
date?" 

"  It  is  the  eleventh  [of  November,'-1 
replied  Madame. 

"  Then  it  is  not  the  day  for  neigh- 
bours to  be  at  variance,"  said  M'sieur 
resolutely.  "  We  will  make  our  peace 
with  them  this  instant." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  apartment  of 
the  Coghlans  was  brilliantly  lit  by 
candles,  and  Peggy  and  Madame  were 


bending  in  consultation  over  the  cas- 
serole  rcchauffee. 

"  It  wants  just  the  laste  taste  of 
water  in  the  pot  to  privint  it  burning," 
said  Peggy. 

"  Malheu  reusement,  we  havenone,"  re- 
plied Madame.  "But perhaps  M'sieur 
Hippolyte " 

M'sieur  Bonneton  and  the  Sergeant- 
Major  looked  at  each  other,  then  rose 
and  walked  upstairs. 

"Ask  him  to  smoke  a  cigarette  an' 
mebbe  play  a  chune  wid  us  by  the  tire," 
said  Coghlan.  " '  Twill  be  lonesome  up 
there  in  the  dark.  An'  don't  be  for- 
getting to  ask  for  the  water." 

Hippolyte  was  affected  to  tears.  He 
kissed  them  on  both  cheeks  and  waved 
his  hand  magnanimously  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  water-jug. 

"Take  it  all,"  ho  said.  "  1  have  no 
use  for  it.  One  does  not  drink  water." 

Then  he  picked  up  a  bottle  and  fol- 
lowed them  downstairs. 

"To  drink,"  he  explained,  "to  the 
Armistice." 


From  a  Colonial  Office  Eeport : — 

"KONG   HONO,    1918." 

It  is   conjectured  that  the  snort  of  a 
passing  motor  confused  the  compositor. 


Favouritism. 

"Tbo  Governor  won  1st  and  2nd  prize  at  the 
pool  shoot  with  a  score  of  44  and  4M  out  of  a 
possible  40." — African  Paper. 

The  marker  seems  to  have  boon  a  good 
courtier. 

From  a  Book  Catalogue  :— 

"Farr  (Edward)  Select  Poultry,  chiefly 
Devotional,  of  the  Reign  of  Quemi  Elizabeth." 

The  religion  of  DBAKE,  we  presume. 

"C'KNii MON  WHO  SAW  MAJOIUTY  OK 
•i  HI:  SUUUKV  MATCH 

Kcming  Ncti'S. 

You  should  have  heard  his  ;mecdotosof 
JULIUS  C.KS\U. 


"LECTCBli    by    Mr.    (Organist  to  tho 

University)  on  THI;  SUAKKSI-EAHK.  SONGS  and 
Thin  Sellings  frdhi  the  10th  to  tho  20th 
Century." — Scotch  1'aper. 

We  have  never  regarded  the  Bard  in 
the  light  of  a  "  best  seller." 


"  WANTED  to  Purchase  by  1'rivatc  Treaty,  in 
Cumberland  or  Westmoreland,  large  Agricul- 
tural Estate,  with  or  without  Mansion  Mouse." 

l.tifiil  I'ajvr. 

We  always  buy  our  mansions  without 
the  mansion  mouse  in  these  days  of 
ration  cards. 
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LAW  AND  LETTERS. 

EFFORTS  to  brighten  the  proceedings 
in  our  Courts  of  Justice  have  been  inter- 
mittently made  of  late  years,  and  we 
note  with  great  satisfaction  the  new  and 
admirable  example  set  by  Mr.  Justice 
SHEARMAN  last  week.  "  At  the  silting 
of  the  Court,"  so  we  read  in  the  Law 
Beport  of  The  Times  for  December  2nd, 
"  His  Lordship  referred  to  his  comment 
on  the  petitioner's  habit  of  saying  'one' 
for  '  I,'  and  said  that  the  character  in 
Dickens,  whom  he  mentioned  on  Fri- 
day as  having  used  the  word  in  the 
same  way,  was  Mrs.  Prig,  when  she 
and  Mrs.  Gamp  had  tea  together." 

Anything  that  can  draw  Law  and 
Letters  more  closely  together  is  cordially 
to  be  welcomed,  and  we  look  forward 
confidently  to  further  developments  on 
the  lines  which,  with  the  exercise  of  a 
little  intelligent  anticipation,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  forecast  in  the  following 
report : — 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Court  Mr.  Justice 
Starling  said  that  he  wished  to  make  a 
personal  statement.  During  the  course 
of  a  case  tried  before  him  last  week  he 
had  indulged  in  an  obiter  dictum  on  the 
new  planet  which  had  swum  into  the 
ken  of  politics.  As  he  put  it,  they  had 
just 'witnessed  the  appearance  of  an 
Astoral  body  on  the  Parliamentary 
plane.  He  regretted  to  say  that  the 
phrase  had  been  shockingly  mutilated 
in  its  transference  to  print.  One  paper 
had  credited  him  with  the  inane  remark 
that  pastoral  bodies  had  appeared  on 
the  Parliamentary  plain.  Others  had 
passed  over  the  observation  altogether, 
an  even  greater  outrage.  The  com- 
ment, in  view  of  the  ever  -  increasing 
interest  in  psychics,  was  topical,  legiti- 
mate and  opportune.  Moreover  he 
had  to  bear  in  mind  the  prestige  of 
his  Court  as  the  home  of  mirth.  This 
prestige  was  very  precious  to  him. 
There  were  occasions  on  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  judge  to  prefer  levity  to 
law,  to  be  merry  as  well  as  wise.  If 
Apollo  could  unbend,  why  not  Rhada- 
manthus  ?  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  papers  would  probably  say  "Rhodo- 
dendron, "  but  let  that  pass.  As  long 
as  he  sat  in  this  Court  he  would 
never  have  the  gallery  cleared  for 
laughter  at  remarks  from  the  Bench. 
To  applaud  counsel  was  a  very  different 
matter  and  could  not  be  tolerated. 
There  was  an  excellent  proverb  which 
told  us  that  one  man  might  steal  a 
horse,  but  another  might  not  look  over 
the  hedge.  Proverbs  were  the  distilled 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  this  one  em- 
phasized the  truth  that  greatness  had 
its  privileges  as  well  as  its  duties. 

In  this  context  he  thought  it  desirable 
to  refer  to  the  criticisms  of  a  poem  of 


his  which  had  recently  been  quoted  by 
a  counsel  who  appeared  before  him. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  extraordinary 
notion  afloat  that  Judges  should  never 
cultivate  the  Muse;  that  there  was 
always  fallacy  in  poetry.  From  this  in- 
human creed  he  profoundly  dissented. 
A  large  number  of  quite  yatioiial  people 
believed  that  SHAKSPEAKE  was  the 
pseudonym  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  belief  in  poetic  justice  was  wide- 
spread and  ineradicable.  It  would  be 
unseemly  for  him  to  pass  judgment  on 
his  own  poems,  but  he  begged  them 
not  to  accept  the  piece  quoted  as  his 
supreme  achievement  in  verse.  In  order 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  truer  estimate 
of  his  quality  he  proposed  to  read  them 
several  of  his  lighter  efforts. 

The  recital,  which  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  tho  sitting,  was  a  great 
success.  Two  poems  were  encored, 
and  a  policeman  rendered  first  aid  to  a 
prominent  Junior  who  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  convulsive  hysterics.  Just 
beforo  the  hearing  was  adjourned  Mr. 
Justice  Starling  said  that  he  wished  to 
correct  a  slight  mistake  he  had  made 
on  the  previous  day  in  attributing  the 
saying,  "  Let  us  all  be  happy  and  live 
within  our  means,  even  if  we  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  do  it  with,"  to 
Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD.  It  should,  of 
course,  have  been  ARTEMUS  of  that  ilk. 


EINSTEINIZED. 

1  HAD  been  reading  Dr.  EINSTEIN'S 
article  in  the  morning  paper,  and  the 
train  (as  I  deduced  by  an  analytical 
mental  process),  apparently  in  disproof 
of  the  theory  of  perpetual  motion,  was 
retarding  relatively  to  the  platform. 
The  station  was  teeming  with  moving 
mass  points  and  my  mind  was  alive 
with  science  as  I  propelled  the  door 
outwards. 

Grasping  my  bag  I  flew  into  space. 

Arriving  at  a  fixed  point  and  acceler- 
ating my  speed  through  a  system  of  co- 
ordinates in  a  higli  state  of  motion,  I 
followed  the  deviation  of  light  rays  to 
the  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  deposited 
my  bag  in  the  place  for  inert  and  heavy 
masses.  Satisfied  with  my  calcula- 
tions I  placed  myself  in  stable  rotation, 
when  unfortunately,  while  theorising,  I 
collided  with  an  immovable  object. 

He  opened  up  a  whole  string  of  new 
theories. 

I  gave  a  warp  into  space  and  landed 
on  my  basal  principle. 

I  've  given  up  science. 


Bazaar  Candour. 

From    the  programme  of   a  Sale  of 
Work :— 

"STALL  HOLDKKS. 
Mrs. ,  Cake  Stale." 


MR.  PUNCH'S  PERSONAL  COLUMN. 

DARLINGEST.  —  I  could  write  for  ever 
of  my  love  for  you.     But  this  ex- 
pensive method  of  declaring  it  cramps 
my  style.  —  BOYSII;. 


TO  LET.-  —  One  sitting,  one  bed- 
room, bath-cupboard,  etc.  Owner 
compelled  to  go  abroad  (constant  hot 
water).  RENT  only  £35  A  YEAH.  Pre- 
mium for  unexpired  portion  of  lease 
(li  yr.),  together  witli  valuable  fixtures, 
doormat,  and  wall-calendar,  2,000  gs.  — 
CHUTNEIGH,  173A,  Tabasco  Mansions, 
Turn  ham  Green. 


DEMOBILISED  STAFF  -  OFFICE)!,  late 
Brig.-General,  mentioned  in  des- 
patches (Home  front),  desires  POSITION 
as  director  of  LARGE  INDUSTRIAL  ENTER- 
i-iiisio.  Singular  organising  ability,  ex- 
tensive telephone  experience,  fluent 
language.  Or  would  accept  post  as 
cinema- attendant. — TABS,  Box  P.  471. 


GENTLEMAN,  full  of  bounce  and 
bonhomie, wants  JOB.  Go  anywhere, 
do  anybody. — SWINGETT,  Wapping. 


IF  THE  LADY  in  exiguous  pink  who  sat 
in  tho  third-row  stalls  at  the  per- 
formance of  Sack  the  Lot  !  on  Friday 
last  will  COMMUNICATE  with  the  E.A.F. 
Oilicer  who  occupied  the  adjoining  seat, 
she  will  be  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
some  of  the  jokes  which  apparently 
escaped  her.— BEAN,  Box  T.  3M«J. 

WILL  THE  ABSENT-MINDED  GENTLEMAN 
who  appropriated  a  BISHOP'S  HAT 
during  the  ThA  Dansant  at  the  Athon- 
i»um  Clubon  Wednesday  kindly  ISETMIN 
it  to  the  Hall  Porter?  He  will  then 
receive  in  exchange  his  own  Hoinburg, 
which  is  much  too  small  for  its  present 
wearer. 


SPINSTER  (through  no  fault  of  her 
own),  in  sadly  attenuated  circum- 
stances, would  like  to  winter  on  the 
Riviera  or  in  Egypt.  Fond  of  motoring. 
Will  some  WEALTHY  PERSON  take  com- 
passion ?  Principals  only  (no  solicitors) 
write  to  TRUSTFUL,  c  o  Billing's,  Baron's 
Bush. 


POPSY. — I  love  you,  I  worship  you. 
Meet  me  to-day  as  usual  at  the 
Strand  Pandemonium  for  tea.  Their 
syncopated  eclairs  and  chocolate  or- 
chestra are  the  last  words  in  ravish- 
ment.— WOPSY. 


"Mr.  Hogge  (L,  Edinburgh,  Kast)  asked 
the  Leader  of  the  House  whether  ho  was  aware 
that  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  Scottish 
business  was  being  discussed  the  proceedings 
were  interrupted  for  a  liver  pageant." 

Daily  Pajti-r. 

We  are  not  personally  acquainted  with 
this  form  of  entertainment,  but  it  sounds 
like  an  orgy  of  haggis. 
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THE    THEATRE    BOOM. 

Pit  Waitress  (during  interval).  "Du>  ANYBODY  SAY  'A  SQUASH'?" 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
THEY  told  us  the  German  spy  in  fiction  had  perished, 
worked  to  death  ;  and  I,  who  have  a  depraved  taste  in  such 
matters,  dropped  him  a  tear  of  gratitude  and  farewell.  And 
now  here  is  Miss  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  bringing  out  a  new 
novel,  The  Messenger  (HODDEB  AND  STOUOHTON),  with  no 
fewer  than  three  of  them  in  the  first  chapter.  An  odd,  con- 
tradictory and  perplexing  novel  it  is  too;  in  places  very  well 
written,  containing  several  excellent  little  sketches  of 
character  and  one  admirable  full-length  portrait  (all  as 
one  might  expect  from  an  artist  like  Miss  EOBINS),  but 
wasted  on  a  plot  of  such  nightmare  melodrama  that  I  kept 
on  thinking  to  myself,  "It  surely  must  be  a  parody  1"  Of 
course  the  spies  were  to  blame.  Never  did  you  picture  such 
a  crew.  Led  by  a  super-intriguer,  one  Greta  von  Schivarzen- 
berg,  governess  in  surely  the  most  unsuspicious  family  ever 
imagined,  the  things  they  did  in  the  way  of  secret  writing, 
gold -hoard  ing,  craft,  cunning  and  concealment,  simply  stag- 
ger belief — mine,  anyhow.  First,  the  family — a  Cabinet 
Minister's  (shame!) — are  found  living  on  the  Scotch  coast; 
and  when,  on  a  boating  expedition,  they  propose  to  land 
on  the  island  where  her  assistants  have  just  established  a 
"  secret "  wireless,  over  goes  Greta  into  the  sea  in  a  faked 
accident  to  prevent  the  landing.  I  mention  this  to  show 
you  the  kind  of  worker  she  was — having  no  space  to  tell 
how  the  police  raided  her  room  (by  this  time  the  obliging 
family  had  moved  to  the  East  Coast)  or  any  of  her  sub- 
sequent adventures,  which  include  an  interview  at  the  White 
House.  Really,  but  for  a  touch  of  grimness  in  the  end 


and  the  study,  mentioned  above,  of  Julian,  the  pacifist, 
it  would  remain  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  author  of 
The  Magnetic  North  was  writing  this  nonsense  with  her 
tongue  in  her  cheek  ...  As  it  is  I  give  up. 

It  may  more  than  once  have  chanced  to  you,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rough-and-tumble  of  a  "GEOBQE  A.  BIRMINGHAM" 
farce,  to  have  marked  the  revelation  of  some  specially 
shrewd  insight  into  Irish  affairs.  Therefore  it  is  hardly 
astonishing  that  the  author  should  now  have  chosen  to 
collect  his  inside  knowledge  into  a  book,  not  of  fiction  but 
of  facts.  An  Irishman  looks  at  his  World  (HODDER  AND 
STOUGHTON)  is  information  undiluted,  save  with  a  dash  of 
wit;  to  read  it  is,  especially  for  the  Saxon,  to  gain  a  mass 
of  first-hand  information  in  an  admirably  palatable  form. 
The  new  parties  in  Irish  political  life,  Religion,  Culture, 
Education — these  are  some  of  the  themes  to  which  the 
reverend  author  brings  the  result  of  his  experience.  There 
are  also  others,  notably  a  clever  study  of  "the  middle 
classes "  in  town  and  country,  involving  a  comparison 
of  social  conditions  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  a  reasoned 
investigation  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  decay  of  the 
Irish  country  town.  Illustration  of  this  is  in  the  frankly 
borrowed  tale  of  the  South  of  Ireland  man  who  set  up  as  a 
fishmonger,  but  went  out  of  business  at  once  because  people 
would  keep  bothering  him  for  fish  !  Quite  frankly,  CANON 
HANNAY  is  concerned  with  causes  rather  than  cures.  The 
reading  of  his  book  will  hardly  make  you  feel  less  suicidal 
in  a  small  Irish  country  town  on  a  wet  day,  but  it  will  at 
least  provide  information  as  to  the  conditions  precedent  to 
your  unfortunate  state.  Which  is  always  something. 
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The  Scent  Shop  (HUTCHINSON)  is  ono  of  those  rare 
achievements  which  will  undoubtedly  appeal  as  much  to 
the  taste  of  the  casual  novel-reader  as  it  does  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  professional  critic.  Miss  PEGGY  WEBLING,  a 
delightfully  accurate  and  acute  observer  of  modern  hu- 
manity, has  the  gift  of  attracting  and  pleasing ;  I  even  ask 
myself  whether  her  occasional  side-slips  in  grammar  and 
syntax  were  not  put  in  on  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  critic's 
morbid  craving  for  something  to  criticise.  For  the  rest 
the  idea,  the  plot,  the  incidentals,  the  characters  and  the 
mise-en-scene  were  all  to  my  liking  and  revealed  the  expert 
novelist.  The  idea,  the  art  of  perfume-making  for  the  art's 
own  sake,  was  so  subtly  developed  as  to  be  quite  fragrant 
itself.  The  plot,  the  awakening  of  love  between  the  per- 
fume-maker and  his  young  wife,  left  me  as  love-sick  as  was 
Arthur  Lackland,  the  aspiring  third  party  who  suffered  in 
the  process.  Of  the  many  and  divers  incidentals  I  liked 
most  the  romance  of  "Flash  of  Radium,"  aristocrat  of 
the  acrobatic  world,  and  Maidie  Cunningham,  whose  real 
surname  was  Hopkins,  and  of  whose  real  affections  the 
well-born  B.F.C.  officer 
had  little  need  and  less 
control.  The  excellence  of 
the  mise-en-scene  consists 
above  all  in  its  happy  and 
varied  contrasts  ;  it  is  in- 
deed marvellous  that  the 
author  should  be  able  to 
move  so  easily  between 
Mayfair  and  'Ammer- 
smith,  the  wild  country  and 
the  very  modern  Country 
House,  conveying  the  true 
atmosphere  of  each  and 
never  getting  the  one 
mixed  up  with  the  other. 
Of  the  characters  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  confirm 
the  publisher's  view  that 
"  all  are  entertaining,"  and 
to  add  a  note  of  my  own 
that  the  ensemble  is  really 
delightful. 


Major  E.  W.  C.  SANDES  is  not  only  an  engineer  capable 
of  bridging  and  unbridging  the  Tigris  with  a  string  of  boat:, 
seven  times  in  the  space  of  thirteen  days,  and  a  musician 
able  to  reconstruct  The  Geisha  for  the  benefit  of  fellow- 
captives  in  a  Turkish  prison,  but  he  is  also  by  way  of  being 
an  author.  His  book,  In  Kut  and  Captivity  with  the  Sixth 
Indian  Division  (Muimvr),  moving  as  it  does  with  the  mea- 
sured precision  of  machinery,  is  sometimes  more  business- 
like than  entertaining ;  but  you  may  call  this  an  advantage  for 
so  serious  a  subject.  Here  we  have  the  whole  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  campaign  set  forth  like  a  blue-book,  maps,  dia- 
grams, appendices  and  all,  up  to  the  unhappy  point  where 
General  TOWNSHEND  and  his  army  of  ever-glorious  renown 
became  the  "  precious  and  honoured  guests  of  the  Ottoman 
Government."  ENVEB  PASHA,  not  Major  SANDES,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  above  expression,  to  the  justice  of  which 
our  officers,  in  view  of  such  tokens  of  affection  as  filthy 
quarters  and  starvation  rations,  do  not  fully  subscribe. 
Yet  that  they  found  something  to  laugh  at  through  siege 
and  imprisonment  one  would  expect.  One  of  them  dis- 
covered himself  officially 
described  by  the  Turks  as 
John,  the  son  of  John,  of 
London ;  while  another 
became  Henry  Curse  it 
Hants  (the  answer  to  this 
conundrum  is  on  page 
238) ;  but  even  amongst 
the  officers  a  very  little  fun 
had  to  go  a  very  long  way. 
The  treatment  of  the  rank 
and  file  was  abominable 
beyond  any  jest,  beyond 
j^ ,  i  "5  any  words — it  was  merely 
>  <-*•:-  unspeakable, like  theTurk. 
The  author  has  gone  to 
endless  trouble  to  collate 
the  experiences  of  the  vari- 
ous scattered  groups,  and 
his  workmanlike  record  is 
of  real  value. 


"  HULLO,  PABKEB,  WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  THERE  ?  " 

"JUST  FILLING  UP  SOME  OP  THEM  HOLES,  SlB,  WHERE  THE  RATS  GET 
INTO  THE  HOUSE." 
"BUT,  GOOD  HEAVENS,  MAN,  THAT'S  ONE  OF  THE  HOLES  WHERE  THEY 

GET  OUT  1  " 


In    stating    that    Tir-  

anogne  (METHUEN)  failed  to  fascinate  me  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  I  take  no  interest  in  the  horse,  except  as  a 
highly  unspecialised  and  now  happily  defunct  medium  of 
locomotion.  In  Miss  DOROTHEA  CONYERS'  latest  story,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  the  characters  eat,  sleep,  live  and  have 
their  being  for,  on  and  about  horses.  It  is,  in  a  word,  one 
of  those  Irish  hunting  stories.  But  I  can  fairly  claim  that 
it  is  not  prejudice  on  my  part  that  causes  me  to  withhold 
my  acclamation.  I  have  read  many  Irish  hunting  stories 
that  aroused  me  to  more  than  ordinary  mirth  or  gripped 
my  unspoilt  imagination.  However,  to  be  wholly  fair  to 
the  authoress  of  Tiranogue,  I  made  my  Irish  landlady  read 
it.  She  comes  from  the  short  grass  country  and  can  pilot 
a  hay burner  with  the  best  of  them.  Her  verdict  coincided 
with  mine.  There  are  too  many  people  in  Tiranoque  all 
doing  something  different  at  the  same  time,  and  you  can't 
remember  who  is  in  love  with  whom  or  which  is  the 
expectant  heir  to  what  estate.  As  for  the  persons  to  whom 
all  the  horses  belong  it  would  take  a  Tattersall  to  distin- 
guish them.  Possibly  the  hunting  fraternity  like  these 
ttle  problems  and  find  that  they  act  as  a  sort  of  intel- 


.  recom- 
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lectual  stimulus  between  breakfast  and  bridge.  So  1 1DUUlli- 
rnend  the  book  to  them  with  the  assurance  that  if  they  like 
horses  Miss  CONYEHS  gives  them  full  value 


I  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  The  Theatre 
Queue  (SAMPSON  Low)  is  a 
book  with  a  purpose,  but  either  Mr.  ARTHUR  F.  WALLIS 
has  not  made  that  purpose  clear  or  I  have  failed  to  see 
it.  I  suspect,  from  the  title  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  begins  and  ends  with  a  queue,  that  the  one  at  the 
theatre  door  has  for  him  some  cryptic  symbolism,  but  as  I 
can't  find  out  what  it  is  I  must  regard  his  story  as  a  story 
only,  not  a  fiction-coated  evangel  of  social  peace.  The  first 
chapters  left  me  hopeful ;  the  last  a  little  confused.  The 
heroine  seems  to  score  heavily  by  marrying  the  villain  at  a 
registry-office  and  then  remaining  mute  when  he  takes  no 
further  notice  of  her,  and  in  a  week  or  two  marries  the  hero's 
sister  in  a  church.  Mr.  WALLIS  has  failed  to  make  it  plain, 
at  least  to  me,  that  it  wouldn't  have  been  more  sensible  to 
have  insisted  on  announcing  her  marriage  and  ceasing  to 
live  on  the  hero's  bounty;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  Ruth 
meant  well,  and  so  does  Mr.  WALLIS,  and  he  at  least  should 
succeed  in  doing  well — by-and-by. 


"  Sir, — I  retired  from  the  Civil  Service  in  March,  1815,  at  the 
age  of  60,  with  £77  Is.  pension.  But  because  I  had  not  been 
receiving  a  war  bonus  I  cannot  claim  the  extra  allowance  given  to 
those  retiring  since  1915.  Is  this  fair? — POST  OFFICE  PENSIONER." 

Daily  Paper. 

Perhaps  not ;    but  having  drawn  something  over  £8,000  in 
pension  he  has  not  done  so  badly. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

THE  Advisory  Committee  on  London 
traffic  has  recommended  the  introduc- 
tion of  non-stop  omnibuses.  Passen- 
gers who  attempt  to  join  the  'bus  while 
in  motion  should  take  off  from  the  pave- 
ment at  least  three  'buses  in  front  of 
the  one  on  which  they  desire  to  travel. 

;':     :fc 

The  publicity  given  to  the  psychic 
aspect  of  the  BKCKETT-CAUI-ENTIER  fight 
is  already  having  its  effect.  A  Ber- 
mondsey  bricklayer  has  been  arrested 
for  willing  a  policeman's  helmet  off. 

*  :|: 
f 

"Seventy-two  million  pounds'  worth 
of  whisky,"  says  a  New  York  message, 
"  is  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 
After,  tasting  samples 
of  American  whisky  re- 
ceived on  this  side  we 
conclude  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  bound  to  be 

unfavourable. 

... 

'"*'" 

The  Admiralty  has 
agreed  to  the  provision 
of  arm-chairs  for  the 
lower  deck.  It  is  strong- 
ly felt  that  the  higher 
criticism  of  our  naval 
strategy  should  not  be 
left  entirely  in  civilian 

hands'.       ...  .,. 

'  * 

"The  honour  of  pro- 
ducing the  nation's  pre- 
mier beast,"  says  The 
Daily  Mail's  Agricul- 
tural Correspondent, 
"falls  to  Scotland."  We  had  rather 
gathered  from  our  contemporary  that 
it  had  fallen  to  Wales. 

41 

The  Constitutional  Club,  we  are  told, 
will  be  surrendered  by  the  Government 
on  December  22nd.  The  Constitution 
itself,  it  is  thought,  will  not  be  restored 
as  long  as  the  Coalition  Government 
retains  its  present  popularity. 

*  :'.- 

m 

The  Naturalist  who  heard  a  plumber 
piping  in  Surrey  last  week  now  declares 
that  lie  has  since  heard  the  liquid  jug  of 
a  family  of  paper-hangers  in  a  char-a- 
banc  on  Hampstead  Heath. 
#  * 

*     • 
Eeasonable  care,  we  are  told,  is  all 

that  is  necessary  with  a  wooden  house. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  most  annoying 
to  come  downstairs  in  the  morning  and 
find  that  the  maid  has  lit  the  fire  with 

the  first  floor.       ^  ,„ 
"* 

A  Surrey  merchant  writes  to  a  con- 
temporary to  say  that  his  telephone 


has  been  disconnected  since  February 
last.  Telephone  subscribers  are  wonder- 
ing who  told  him. 

*  ::•. 

The  close  season  for  carol  singers  is 
now  over  and  several  coveys  have  been 
seen  in  the  suburbs  this  past  week. 

"  Are  we  madder  when  the  moon 
shines  ?  "  asks  The  Daily  Express.  A 
bright  moonlight  shining  on  premises 
where  they  are  operating  is  said  to 
make  burglars  foam  at  the  mouth. 

*  * 

"  How  to  take  care  of  your  Teeth  " 
was  recently  the  subject  of.  a  Bristol 
Rotary  Club  lecture.  We  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  old-fashioned  idea  of 
havingyour  name  and  address  engraved 
on  them. 


TROUBLES  OP  AN  ACTOR-MANAGER. 

THE  GHOST  IN  HAULET  REFUSES  TO  COME  OH  DNDEB  ANOTHEB  FIVE  SHILL- 
INGS A  WEEK. 


A  British  entomologist  claims  to  have 
discovered  where  the  tortoiseshell  but- 
terfly conceals  itself  during  the  winter. 
But  what  we  want  to  know  is  where  our 
bricklayers  are  hibernating. 

#  * 
* 

In  order  to  save  time  at  tribunals  all 
profiteers,  when  summoned  to  appear, 
will  be  asked  to  bring  with  them  a 
shillingsworth  of  coppers. 

*„* 

A  writer  in  The  Globe  suggests  that 
eggs  should  be  marked  with  the  country 
of  origin.  It  would  also  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  year  of  birth  was  included 
in  the  superscription. 

V 

A  London  doctor  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  germs  form  on  the  skin  of 
bananas.  People  should  bo  careful  to 
flick  off  these  parasites  before  slipping 
up  on  the  skins.  ... 
"  * 

Motorists,  it  seems,  are  hoping  that 
it  will  soon  be  compulsory  for  pedes- 
trians to  carry  number-plates  for  the 


purposes  of  identification  in  the  event 
of  any  attempt  to  run  away  after  being 
knocked  down.  ...  ,,. 

The  police  are  advertising  for  a 
man  who  continually  uses  the  phrase, 
"Don't  forget  it."  It  is  thought  that 
he  may  be  trying  to  pass  himself  off  as 
an  umbrella. 

The  Daily  Mail  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  PREMIER'S  Manchester  speech,  and 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  is  said  to  bo  frying 
to  think  of  another. 

A  copy  of  "  Bradshaw's  Hallway 
Guide  "for  the  year  1848  has  been  added 
to  the  Guildhall  Library.  It  is  feared, 
however,  that  it  will  bo  of  little  use, 
as  nearly  all  the  South  Coast  trains  ad- 
vertised therein  have 
already  reached  their 
destination. 

Y 

A  certain  bargee,  who 
recently  inherited  a 
sum  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  has  decided  to 
retire  and  settle  down 
in  the  country.  The 
report  that  Lord  FISHER 
has  made  him  a  tempt- 
ing offer  for  the  sole 
rights  of  his  vocabulary 
still  lacks  confirmation. 

*     ••'.: 
* 

A  great  sensation  has 
recently  been  caused  in 
boxing  circles  by  the 
report  that  Mr.  G.  B. 
COCHHAN  has  succeeded 
in  arranging  a  match 
between  two  pugilists 

who  both  openly  declare  that  the  other 

is  the  better  man. 

*  :|: 

& 

Bucks  County  Council  has  voted  to 
supply  the  Honorary  Supervisor  of  Rat- 
catching  with  a  motor  -  cycle.  "  It 's 
simply  a  question  of  stopping  their 
earths,"  an  official  informed  our  repre- 
sentative. "  Once  we  get  'em  on  the  flat 
they  simply  haven't  a  chance." 

*  # 
••:: 

Two  baby  brown  bears  are  expected 
to  arrive  at  the  Zoo  in  the  near  future. 
The  keeper,  we  understand,  has  decided 
to  call  them  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  and 
hopes  to  get  Mr.  TOM  MANN  to  come 

and  play  with  them. 

*  • 

Sixty-five  thousand  yards  of  surplus 
army  flannel  were  stolen  from  lorries  in 
the  Bethnal  Green  Road  last  week. 
We  understand  that  the  Disposal  Board 
has  issued  a  notice  that,  owing  to  re- 
ductions in  staff,  these  stores  cannot  in 
future  be  stolen  in  quantities  of  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  yards. 
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WISDOM    OF    A    MINER    PROPHET. 

[The  idea  seems  to  be  that,  if  the  miners  can  "convert"  public 
opinion  by  argument,  they  are  willing  to  dispense  with  "direct 
action  ";  but,  if  they  can't,"  Mr.  SMILLIE  claims  the  right  to  apply 
•'constitutional "  compulsion.] 

BEHOLD  how  noble  is  the  tnind  of  Man ! 

And  oh,  how  well  to  exercise  that  feature, 
Which,  by  Creation's  nicely-ordered  plan, 
Hall-marks  him  as  a  reasonable  creature, 

So  different  from  the  beast, 
Who  cannot  argue  in  the  very  least. 

Force  is  the  only  weapon  of  the  brute, 
Being  devoid  of  god-like  understanding  ; 

But  we  can  biff  the  enemy  in  dispute 

Simply  by  sweet  persuasive  propagauding ; 
Can  get  his  views  reversed 

Without  the  need  to  push  his  face  in  first. 

My  brethren,  let  us  then  in  this  affair 
Of  nationalising  coal  avoid  coercion  ; 

Go  for  his  reason  rather  than  his  hair, 
With  arguments  inviting  his  conversion, 
Which  anyone  may  read  who 

Euns  and  be  brought  to  think  the  same  as  we  do. 

Let  us  explain,  in  case  his  heart  is  hard, 

That  force  of  numbers  gives  him  no  authority ; 

That  thinking  men  refuse  to  pay  regard 
To  verdicts  given  by  a  mere  majority ; 
Such  claims  are  not  allowed 

(Except  when  Labour  's  got  the  largest  crowd). 

But,  if  we  fail — if  still  his  stupid  head 

Declines  to  have  the  sacred  Truth  inserted, 

We  '11  freeze  his  hearth,  we  11  stop  his  children's  bread, 
We  '11  turn  the  thumb-screw  till  he  gets  converted, 
And,  paralysed  with  terror 

Of  constitutional  methods,  owns  his  error.        O.  S. 


A    DESERT    ISLAND    ROMANCE. 

I  NBVEK  had  the  least  idea  that  Garrod  had  taken  to 
literature.  I  had  always  regarded  him  as  a  most  respectable 
man. 

When  he  called  to  see  me  I  guessed  that  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  vacant  Chairmanship  of  the  Greens 
Committee.  It  may  seem  an  unpardonable  ambition  on 
my  part,  but  worse  men  have  been  Chairmen  of  Greens 
Committees,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  1  have  a  unique  idea 
for  altering  the  bunkers  at  the  ninth  hole. 

"  Old  man,"  he  said  as  he  sat  down,  "  I  want  you  to 
promise  to  oblige  me  in  a  little  matter." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  I  said.  "  Always  glad  to  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  for  you." 

I  thought  this  was  rather  artful.  After  pledging  myself 
thus  even  my  natural  modesty  could  not  compel  me  to 
withdraw  my  name  from  nomination. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  writing  a  little  thing  and  I  should 
like  your  impartial  opinion  upon  it." 

Garrod  is  in  the  tinned-fruit  business.  I  suppose  that 
I  he  would  regard  it  as  an  impertinence  on  my  part  if  I  con- 
|  suited  him  concerning  any  scheme  I  might  have  for  cornering 
;  tinned  pine-apples. 

"  It 's  not  a  play,  Garrod  ?  "  I  asked  faintly. 

"  Oh.no,  not  a  play." 

I  gasped  with  relief.  At  any  rate  Garrod  belonged  to 
the  small  minority  of  righteous  men  who  have  not  written 
•  plays. 

"  Just  a  little  story,"  explained  Garrod.  "  I  flatter  myself 


it 's  original.  A  fine  fellow — army  officer  gone  to  the  dogs 

wild  rather  than  wicked — is  working  his  way  home  as  a 
stoker  on  a  steamer.  He  gets  into  conversation  with  a 
charming  girl  who  is  a  first-class  passenger." 

"  Yes,"  I  assented.  I  knew  that  stoker.  If  I  had  any 
idea  that  the  world  of  fiction  corresponded  with  the  world 
of  fact  I  should  ship  as  a  stoker  to-morrow  to  get  my  fill 
of  conversation  with  charming  first-class  passengers. 

"  Well,  the  ship  is  wrecked.  My  hero  swims  ashore  and 
finds  on  the  beach  the  unconscious  body  of  the  girl.  It  is 
a  desert  island,  you  understand." 

"  I  understand,"  I  said.  Of  course  I  understood.  I  have 
always  said  that  the  Colonial  Office  ought  to  see  that  all 
desert  islands  are  provided  with  chaperons. 

"  They  fall  passionately  in  love.  When  finally  they  are 
rescued  they  hear,  on  board  the  ship,  that  the  hero's  uncle 
is  dead  and  that  he  succeeds  to  the  baronetcy  and  estates." 

"  Ah,"  I  said,  without  committing  myself  more  de- 
finitely. 

'"  How  does  the  plot  strike  you  ?  " 

"  Quaint  and  original,"  I  said  boldly.  It  was  here  that 
my  recording  angel  swooned. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  make  anything  out  of  it?" 

"One  cannot  promise  success,  Garrod,  for  British  editors 
have  a  certain  distrust  of  markedly  original  plots.  But 
try  by  all  means.  Only  there  is  not  much  to  be  made  out 
of  literature.  Hasn't  it  struck  you  as  remarkable  that  no 
literary  man  has  been  charged  with  profiteering?  The 
only  stain  on  our  caste  was  when  a  famous  writer  was 
prosecuted  for  hoarding  sugar.  You  may  be  successful, 
Garrod,  but  you'd  do  far  better  if  you  stuck  to  the  tinned- 
fruit  business." 

I  smiled  sadly  when  he  left  me.  What  hope  was  there 
for  that  veteran  story  ?  There  ought  to  be  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  aged  and  decrepit  plots. 

I  met  Garrod  a  month  later  and  lie  gripped  me  by  the 
hand. 

"  It 's  come  off,"  he  cried.  "  The  editor  of  The  West  Ken- 
sington Magazine  jumped  at  it.  He 's  eager  for  a  series  on 
similar  lines.  Suits  the  public.  All  men  want  to  be  on 
desert  islands  with  pretty  girls,  and  all  women  want  to  be 
on  desert  islands  with  nice  men.  Now  you  're  in  the  busi- 
ness. Could  you  give  me  a  hint  how  the  same  idea  could 
be  worked  out  in  slightly  varying  forms  ?  " 

"  It 's  easy,"  I  said.  "  Let  a  charming  girl,  who  has 
wasted  a  fortune  in  frivolity  rather  than  vice,  be  working 
her  way  home  disguised  as  a  stoker.  She  gets  into  con- 
versation with  a  first-class  passenger — artist,  I  should  make 
him.  Wreck!  Everybody  drowned  save  stoker  and  artist. 
Desert  island.  When  rescued  they  hear  that  the  she-stoker 
has  become  immensely  wealthy  through  the  death  of  an 
aunt." 

"  I  see,  I  see.  Excellent.  If  I  make  a  volume  of  these 
short  stories  I  shall  certainly  dedicate  it  to  you.  You 
haven't  another  idea  ?  " 

"You  may  have  heard  of  a  book  called  Robinson  Criisoe. 
Bring  it  up  to  date.  Make  him  Sir  Robinson  Crusoe.  One 
day  on  his  desert  island  he  sees  the  print  of  a  high  heel 
in  the  sand.  Leave  out  Man  Friday.  Chaperons  spoil  the 
effect." 

"  Splendid !  "  said  Garrod.    "  Thanks  awfully,  old  man." 

Mark  my  words — two  years  from  now  Garrod  will  be  a 
best-seller.  I  don't  grudge  him  that,  but  he  has  just  been 
elected  Chairman  of  our  Greens  Committee. 


"  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prosperous  Italy  (Lord  Crawford  and  Lord  Balcarres)." — T-imcs. 
When  these   two  noblemen   do  agree  their  unanimity  is 
wonderful. 
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Wife  (by  way  of  concluding  altercation).  "COME  ON,  BILL.     '£ 's  BENEATH  YEB,  EVEN  IF  'K  'AS  GOT  A  MIDDLE-CLASS  'AT  ON." 


HENRIETTE. 

(With  the  British  Army  in  France.) 
SINCE  an  army  of  wives  invaded 
Northern  France,  bent  on  reclaiming 
their  respective  husbands  to  the  paths 
of  peaceful  domesticity,  the  daily  mili- 
tary round  is  invested  with  a  suburban 
setting.  Wives  pat  our  ties  on  the 
doorstep,  straighten  out  the  kinks  in 
our  Sam  Brovvnes,  and  so  far  forget 
our  martial  dignity  as  to  suggest, 
"  Hadn't  you  better  take  your  umbrella, 
dear  ?  "  The  final  suburban  touch  has 
been  supplied  by  the  revival  of  the 
servant  -  girl  question,  consequent  on 
representations  that  a  daily  diet  of 
warmed-up  Maconochie  and  bully-beef 
rissole,  as  prepared  by  Jock  and  Bob, 
the  batmen,  errs  on  the  side  of  monotony. 
It  was  useless  to  point  out  that  the  War 
had  been  won  on  this  diet. 

"  There  is  no  point  in  prolonging  the 
horrors  of  war,"  said  Margaret; 
"besides,  Jock  is  failing.  He  served  up 
some  very  inferior  cigarette  ash  with 
the  potatoes  yesterday." 

"  And,  because  I  suggested  an  occa- 
sional sweet,  Bob  has  threatened  to 
make  a  pudding.  He  says  he  used  to 
make  lovely  jam  roley-poley  in  old  shell- 


cases,"  said  Dorothy.  "  We  must  have 
a  bonne  at  once." 

Hence  the  coming  of  Henriette.  We 
found  her  on  our  return  from  parade — 
or  should  one  say,  from  the  office  ? — in 
complete  possession  of  the  dining-room. 
Being  satisfied  with  our  appearance  she 
immediately  engaged  us  and  had  pre- 
parations for  dinner  well  advanced  be- 
fore we  had  time  to  realize  that  we  had 
sacrificed  our  liberty  and  independence 
for  a  mess  of  potage  and  three  other 
courses. 

Without  doubt  Henriette  was  effi- 
cient. Her  cooking  was  excellent  and 
her  economical  management  had  a 
visible  effect  on  our  friendly  relations 
with  Messrs.  Cox.  But  efficiency  is  a 
terribly  ruthless  machine. 

"  Yon  wumman,"  said  Jock  a  few 
days  after  Henriette's  arrival,  "  has  the 
flinty  heart  of  a  Quarter-maister  an' 
the  accusing  een  of  a  Provost-Sergeant. 
Her  ideas  o'  cleanliness  spell  death  tae 
comfort.  Let 's  gang  whaur  we  can 
smoke  a  fag  wi'out  her  glowering  the 
whiles  tae  see  a  speck  of  ash  doesna 
licht  on  the  floor." 

"  I  can't  go .  nowheres,"  said  Bob 
gloomily,  "  till  I  've  cleaned  the  knives." 

"  Wha  's  tae  stop  ye  ?  " 


"She!"  said  Bob,  jerking  a  thumb. 
"  She  stopped  my  supper  last  night  for 
just  stepping  out." 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
domestic  discipline  beside  which  that  of 
the  army  was  lax  and  easy.  It  reached 
its  culminating  point  of  severity  when 
one  morning  Bob  brought  the  Army 
rations  which  are  the  solid  foundation 
of  our  diet.  Henriette  frowned  dis- 
approvingly at  the  joint  and  indulged 
in  vehement  and  critical  remarks  at 
considerable  length. 

"  What  "ave  I  done  now  ?  "  said  Boh 
helplessly. 

"Ye  ken  fine,"  said  Jock;  "  she  ordered 
mutton  an"  ye  've  brocht  beef  again." 

"Does  she  think  the  E.A.S.C.  is  a 
kind  o'  family  stores  ?  "  said  Bob.  "  A 
lot  o'  choice  they  gives  you." 

"  Weel,  ye've  tae  tak'  it  back  an' 
change  it." 

"  What  'opes  ?  "  replied  Bob  defiantly 
but  with  a  sinking  feeling  in  his  heart. 

"  If  ye  don't,"  continued  Jock  deliber- 
ately, "  she  '11  be  takking  it  back  hersel', 
an'  dock  ye  yer  dinner  forby." 

Bob  considered  the  question  for  a 
minute. 

"  All  right,  let  her,"  he  said  at 
length  ;  "  'Enriette  's  'ot  enough,  but 
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scrapping  with  the  E.A.S.C.  is  just 
suicide." 

Henriette  listened  grimly  to  the  dis- 
cussion. Apparently  she  understood 
Bob's  mutinous  refusal  and  decided  on 
prompt  measures.  Picking  up  the  joint 
she  flung  herself  through  the  door  and 
strode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Supply 
Depot. 

What  happened  there  was  subse- 
quently related  by  Jock. 

"  It  wasna  in  my  mind,  Sir,"  said  he, 
"tae  get  mixit  in  international  com- 
pleecations,  but  I  thocht  it  wad  be  an 
eddication  to  see  the  E.A.S.C.  reso- 
lutely tackled,  so  I  steppit  oot  an"  volun- 
teered tae  gang  wi'  her.  Losh,  it  wis 
fine !  There  wis  a  bit  o"  a  corp'ril  in 
the  stores,  an'  when  he  clapped  een  on 
me  an'  Henriette  wi'  the  joint  he  just 
doubled  up  fit  tae  dee  for  laughing. 

"'Now,  M'am,'  says  he  tae  her, 
1  what 's  your  pleasure  to-day  ?  We 
can't  recommend  our  biscuits,  but  the 
plum-and-apple  is  fine.' 

"  She  juist  withered  him  wi'  a  luik 
an'  tell't  him  things  in  French  that 
wad  hae  made  his  bluid  rin  cauld  gin 
he  could  hae  unnerstood  them. 

"  '  What 's  it  all  aboot  ?  '  he  asks 
wi'  a  mazed  luik. 

"'The  leddy's  no'  satisfied  wi'  the 
ration  beef,'  says  I.  '  Ye  'd  best  change 
it  for  a  nice  piece  o'  mutton  an'  let  her 
gang.  Ye  canna  afford  tae  offend  cus- 
tomers at  thic  stage  o'  the  War.' 

" '  Ye  '11  tak  what  we  gie  ye  an'  be 
thankful,'  says  he,  perking  up. 

"'  Weel,'  says  I,  'I've  tell't  ye  for 
yer  ain  guid.  I  ken  the  leddy,'  says 
I,  '  and  I  ken  her  possibeelities  when 
she 's  roused.  The  consequences  be  on 
yer  ain  held." 

"  He  lookit  a  bit  scared  at  this,  an' 
he  lookit  mair  scared  when  Henriette 
thumpit  the  beef  on  the  table,  took 
him  by  the  neck  and  shook  him  whiles 
the  teeth  rattled  in  his  held.  Just  then 
wha  should  walk  in  but  the  big  fat 
Staff-Sergeant — mebbeye  ken  him,  Sir? 
He 's  reputed  to  be  a  dour  man,  but  I  'm 
thenking  he's  lost  confidence  in  him- 
sel'  the  1100. 

'"What's  the  trouble,  Corp'ril?' 
says  he  sharply. 

"  '  It 's  a  complaint  aboot  the  rations,' 
says  the  Corp'ril,  shaking.  '  Private 
McBean  wants  mutton.' 

" '  Well,  wo  'aven't  got  mutton,' 
wheezes  the  Staff- Sergeant,  'an'  'e 
wouldn't  'ave  it  if  we  'ad.  I  've  a  mind 
to  put  you  under  arrest  for  bringing 
civilians  in  'ere,'  says  he  to  me. 

"  '  I  've  no'  brocht  'er,'  says  I.  '  The 
leddy  brocht  me.  Ye  can  pit  her  unner 
arrest  an' welcome ;  but  I 'm  thenking 
it  wad  be  easier  an'  safer  tae  gie  her  the 
mutton,' 

"  Weel,   Sir,  it    tuik    Henriette  the 


REACTION. 

Late  Life-Guardsman.  "  Miss  PAKKINSOS,  POM-POMS  I " 


maist  part  o'  fufteen  meenutes  tae 
break  him — I  telt  ye  he  wis  a  dour  man 
— but  she  stampeded  an'  rampaged  him 
doonatlast.  Butthepeetifulthingaboot 
it  wis  that  he  really  had  no  mutton, 
an'  so  he  made  her  unnerstand. 

"'Alors,'  says  Henriette  coldly,  "oil 
est  M'sienr  le  Commandant  ? ' 

"  Then  I  kem  awa',  Sir,  an"  I  dinna 
rightly  ken  hoo  she  handled  the  Supply 
OtHcer.  I  thocht  it  too  resky  for  me 
tae  be  mixit  in  argiments  wi'  officers ; 
and  I  heard  later  on  he  wis  indenting 
for  barbed  wire  an'  machine  guns.  Any- 
how, by  -  and  -  by  Henriette  appeared, 
perky  as  ye  please,  an' — it 's  mutton  for 
inner  the  nicht,  Sir.  Bob  is  no'  hae- 
ing  ony,'  he  added  as  an  afterthought." 

"But,"  I  asked,  "if  the  E.A.S.C. 
had  no  mutton,  how  did  Henriette 
get  it?" 

"I'll   no'   be    saying    for   certain," 


answered  Jock  cautiously,  "  but  whiles 
Henriette  wis  argyfying  wi'  the  Supply 
Officer  I  saw  the  wee  Corp'ril  tearing 
awa'  tae  the  boitcherie  in  the  village 
like  mad." 

*  >:••  ••;•• 

We  ate  our  mutton  that  evening 
like  conspirators.  Margaret,  who  has 
not  yet  acquired  the  army  habit  of 
accepting  all  benefits  thankfully  and 
in  silence,  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  I 
hope,"  said  she,  "  for  his  own  sake  that 
the  dear  Supply  Officer  gets  demobil- 
ised before  flenriette  sets  her  mind  on 
game  and  poultry." 

"  In  December  Dcmpsoy  K.O.  [knocked  out] 
Carl  Morris  in  one  round  on  Julj;  4,  1919." 
Sunday  Sportsman. 

The  spectators  of  this  one-round  contest 
cannot  complain  that  they  did  not  have 
value  for  their  money. 
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Bobbie.  "FED  UP  WITH  BALLOONS.     BLOW  AN  AEROPLANE." 


GEAVE    NATIONAL    SITUATION. 
INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  CONTINUES  I 

No  SIGN  OF  BREAK. 

DUKE  OF  SOUTHCLIFFE'S  MESSAGE  TO  NATION. 
[From  "  The  Daily  Sale  "  of  April  1st,  1930.'] 

There  is  no  sign  of  a  break  in  the 
stagnant  period  of  industrial  peace  and 
prosperity  that  is  sapping  the  very 
vitals  of  the  nation  and  causing  justified 
alarm  everywhere  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  "  the  sleeping  beauties  "  of  the 
Cabinet  and  those  who  benefit  by  their 
inertia.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the 
vitalising  influence  of  a  strike  exercised 
its  galvanic  effect  upon  the  nation. 
Britain  is  sunk  in  the  slough  of  con- 
tent. And  the  Government,  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  are  doing  nothing  to  remedy  it ! 

In  another  column  we  print  in 
leaded  type  the  vital  message  delivered 
to  the  nation  by  the  Duke  of  Southcliffe. 
One  notable  sentence  is  reproduced  on 
our  front  page  to-day,  Messrs.  Sellit 
and  Sellit,  the  proprietors  of  "  Kill- 
uni "  (the  new  vermin-destroyer  and 
furniture-polish),  having  patriotically 
consented  to  the  suspension  of  their 
full -page  announcement — for  which 
they  have  paid  the  record  sum  of  one 


hundred  pounds  an  inch — in  order  that 
we  may  do  our  part  in  awakening  the 
nation  to  the  peril  .in  which  a  Govern- 
ment, unable  to  see  beyond  mere  peace 
and  progress,  have  involved  it.  The 
Duke  of  Southcliffe's  warning  will  in 
consequence  to-day  bo  in  the  hands  of 
the  ten  million  intelligent  daily  pur- 
chasers of  The  Daily  Sale.  It  is,  as 
he  says,  a  natural  fact  that  "only  by 
conflict  is  real  progress  made.  Pros- 
perity spells  lethargy.  We  must  have 
strife."  Unfortunately,  and  as  usual, 
the  Government,  instead  of  leading  the 
nation,  waits  for  its  hand  to  be  forced 
by  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  operate.  Lethargy  must  be  de- 
stroyed and  healthy  strife  resumed. 

It  is  to-day  a  fact  that,  as  one  hun- 
dred-and-fifty  special  correspondents, 
whose  experiences  are  summarised  on 
page  30,  unanimously  state,  the  old 
vigorous  class  warfare,  that  did  so  much 
to  make  us  great,  is  in  extremis  (i.e.  in 
danger  of  dying  out).  This  must  not 
be.  As  we  have  led  before  in  times  of 
great  national  emergency,  so  we  intend 
to  lead  again,  and  the  future  will  show 
that  we  are  entirely  right.  Such  inci- 
dents as  the  burning  of  The  Daily  Sale 
by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  leave  us 


unmoved.  They  merely  serve  to  empha- 
sise how  far  this  once  virile  "  Parlia- 
ment of  Labour"  lias  fallen  from  its 
originally  high  and  useful  estate.  Its 
present  anaemia  makes  it,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grinlie,  its  President,  "  content 
with  things  as  they  are."  Was  ever  a 
more  dangerous  gospel  preached  by 
any  responsible  Labour  leader  ?  Britain 
needs  industrial  strife.  Too  long  has 
an  effete  Administration  allowed  the 
nation  to  wander  in  the  lotus-land  of 
undisturbed  prosperity.  In  no  other 
country  does  such  an  unnatural  con- 
dition of  affairs  prevail.  It  will  not  do 
for  us.  It  must  go,  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  go  with  it. 

(Photographs  on  back  page.) 


'CALLING  NAMES. 

["Why  should  employers  call  workers  by 
their  names  without  the  use  of  the  custouuiry 
ceremonial  prefixes,  while  they  would  resent 
being  addressed  in  that  manner  themselves  by 
the  workpeople?" — Mr.  Sidney  Webb.] 

ALREADY  the  workers  call  their  em- 
ployers all  kinds  of  names  which  they 
would  resent  being  applied  to  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  the  balance  is  kept 
with  more  exactness  than  Mr.  SIDNEY 
WEBB  will  admit.  The  particular  point 
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Ardent  Knitter.  "My  DEAR,  I  FIND  IT  so  RESTFUL  KNITTING  STOCKINGS  FOB  JAMF.S.    ONE  HASN'T  TO  BOTHEB  ABOUT  WHICH  SII>K 

TO   PUT  THE   CALF." 


lie  raises,  however,  will  no  doubt  be 
adjusted  all  in  good  time  by  the  Trades 
Unions. 

We  understand  that  in  Mr.  SIDNEY 
WEBB'S  household,  when  the  maid  an- 
nounces "  Dinner  is  served,  Sir,"  the 
reply  given  is  "  Thank  you,  Miss  Wil- 
son." And  those  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  observe  the  great  social  re- 
former at  luncheon  in  his  favourite 
restaurant  cannot  have  failed  to  notice 
that  when  Mr.  SIDNEY  WEBB  asks  the 
waiter,  "  Well,  how  are  you  this  morn- 
ing, Arthur?"  the  man  replies,  "Very 
well,  SID,  and  how  's  yourself?" 

Lately,  during  his  Christmas  shop- 
ping, while  seeking  a  gift  for  his  friend, 
Mr.  THOMAS,  he  entered  a  hosiery  shop 
and  approached  a  young  lady  who  was 
standing -behind  the  counter.  "What 
can  I  show  you,  Sir?  "  she  asked.  "  A 
red  silk  necktie,  if  you  please,  Madam," 
was  the  courteous  reply,  which  unfor- 
tunately she  construed  into  a  studied 
affront. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  memorable  day 
in  the  history  of  social  reform  when 
his  lordship  in  Carlton  House  Terrace 
rings  the  bell  and  says,  "  Oblige  me  by 


bringing  my  spectacles  from  the  library 
table,  will  you  ?  "  and  the  footman  re- 
plies, "  Eight-o,  CUKZON." 

CREATING. 

I  HAD  decided,  after  much  forethought, 
to  purchase  a  new  suit,  and  by  a  curious 
coincidence  a  woman-friend — it  might 
be  my  wife — had  asked  me  to  buy  her 
a  ladies'  fashion  paper.  I  read  this 
paper  in  the  bus  on  the  way  to  my 
tailor's. 

The  head  cutter  greeted  me  with  a 
genial  smile  and  started  showing  me 
patterns. 

THEN  IT  TOOK  ME  ! 

"  Those  shades  are  too  drab  for  the 
year  of  peace,"  said  I ;  "a  little  bright- 
ness may  now  be  displayed  in  the  cor- 
sage, and  hose  may  take  a  joyous  tone. 
My  trousers  you  can  make  of  Chinese 
blue  and  gold  brocaded  tissue ;  slash 
them  at  the  calf  and  trim  them  round 
the  ankle  with  Canadian  mink  and 
kolinsky.  They  should  be  also  lined 
with  jade  nun's-veiling  and  cut  with  a 
pannier  effect,  falling  in  graceful  folds 
to  the  knee. 

".The  coat,"  I  went  on,  "is  to  be  of 


oyster  tarantulle  lined  with  tomato- 
coloured  duvetyn.  It  should  be  cut  to 
a  high  waist  line.  The  back  should  be 
full,  and  the  clinging  sleeves  of  voile 
should  be  caught  at  the  elbow  with  a 
vieux  rose  button.  The  neck  and  tail, 
of  course,"  I  said  severely,  "  will  be 
fringed  with  monkey  fur. 

"Underneath  this" — I  was  now 
warming  to  my  work — "  I  will  have  a 
fawn  crepe-de-chine  shirt  piped  with 
cherry-coloured  silk  and  collared  with 
georgette,  and  a  cravute  of  moire.  A 
smart  little  powder  gilet  will  complete 
the  costume. 

"  For  out-door  wear  a  dainty  panne 
spongcbag  toque  will  go  with  this  chic 
creation,  covered  with  chiffon  velvet 
diamante,  and  a  bright  lemon  and 
emerald  silk  motif  should  be  fixed  just 
there,"  I  said,  pointing  at  the  exact 
spot  on  the  chief  cutter's  head. 

The  chief  cutter  started  backwards, 
and  went  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  I  de- 
tected a  queer  clicking  noise  down  in 
his  throat,  but  as  he  said  nothing  definite 
I  took  it  for  granted  he  had  memorized 
my  order,  and  so,  tripping  gaily  to  the 
door,  I  bade  him  a  cheery  good  day. 
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"SIMPLE  HONOURS." 
OWING  to  present  financial  straits  it 
appears  likely  that  many  householders 
will  this  year  be  unable  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  their  families  and  staffs 
in  the  usual  way.  However,  experience 
of  Army  life  has  happily  supplied  this 
deficiency  by  suggesting  a  scheme  at 
once  inexpensive  to  the  donor  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  recipient. 

EXTRACT  FROM  DOMESTIC  ROUTINE 

ORDERS.— 25/12/19. 
"  Chatsivorth,"  Laburnum  Lane, 

Brightwich,  S.E. 
Honours  and  Awards. 
His  Bankruptcy  the  Householder  has 
been  pleased  to  award   the  following 
decorations  to  relations  and  other  de- 
pendants for  conspicuous  slavery  and 
devotion  to  duty  during  the  past  twelve 
months : — 

The  Culinary  Medal. 
TEMPORARY  TWEENY  MARY  ANN  SUDS. 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  initi- 
ative in  the  kitchen  on  the  29th  Nov- 
ember last  during  a  dinner-party,  when 
acting  as  Cook's  Mate.  Shortly  before 
the  dinner-hour  the  Cook  was  overcome 
by  gin-fumes.  Tweeny  Suds,  with  great 
courage  and  contempt  of  strangers,  took 
over  the  duties,  and  notwithstanding 
that  this  was  her  first  attempt  served 
up  a  dinner  in  no  way  distinguishable 
from  those  normally  produced  by  Cook. 
Her  example  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
her  comrades. 

The  Long-Service  Medal. 
ACTING  OVERPAID  HOUSE-PARLOUKMAID 

SARAH  SWEEPS. 

In  recognition  of  her  fine  record  of 
thirty-one  days'  unbroken  service  in  her 
present  situation.  (It  is  only  her  service 
that  is  unbroken ;  most  of  ours  are  in 
bits.) 

Second  (Saloon)  Bar  to  the  Charing 

Cross. 

DAME  HARRIET  SCRUBBS. 
For  great  devotion  to  duty  throughout 
the  period  in  question.  Though  mortally 
offended  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
this  very  gallant  char-lady  has  never 
allowed  either  drink  or  conscience  to 
prevent  her  from  attending  punctually 
each  week  to  receive  her  pay. 

[First  (Public)  Bar  gazetted, 
25/12/18.] 

Chevalier  of  the  Italian  Order  of  Spag- 
hetti (with  Tomatoes.) 
ACTING  THIRD-CLASS  COOK  ELIZA  SPUD 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  in  the  kitchen  on  the  21st 
October  last.     Cook  Spud  was  on  duty 
about  8.5  P.M.  when  a  heavy  shell  from 
a  winkle  registered  a  direct  hit  in  the 
mock-turtle.   Cook  Spud  with  the  great- 


est sangfroid  picked  out  the  shell  with 
her  fingers  from  the  soup,  which  was 
already  tepid  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  becoming  warm,  and  carried  it  to  a 
plate  of  safety.  She  set  an  example  to 
the  other  rank  under  her  command  that 
is  beyond  all  praise. 

Companion  of  the  Postal  Order. 

POSTMAN  S.  KNOCK. 
For  conspicuous  determination  and 
devotion  to  beauty.  Though  severely 
wounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart  by  five  successive  Cooks  he  per- 
sistently refused  to  abandon  our  post, 
but  maintained  it  intact  on  every  occa- 
sion until  the  completion  of  his  rounds. 

Gent.'s  Gold  Albert  Medal. 

BOY  THOMAS  GULP. 
For  an  act  of  conspicuous  initiative 
and  self-sacrifice  below-stairs.  On  the 
17th  July  last,  while  on  duty  in  the 
boot-hole,  Boy  Gulp  perceived  the 
tweeny  furtively  preparing  to  consume 
a  dish  of  tapioca  pudding,  which  Boy 
Gulp  had  already  tested  and  rejected 
as  unfit  for  human  consumption,  ex- 
cept in  the  dining-room.  With  great 
presence  of  mind  he  snatched  the  plate 
from  the  doomed  girl  and  flung  it  through 
a  closed  window,  thus  undoubtedly  sav- 
ing her  digestion  and  self-respect. 

And  so  on,  until,  after  the  fashion 
of  other  more  pretentious  Lists,  no  one 
however  indolent,  incapable  or  indif- 
erent  has  escaped  recognition. 


VAE    VICTOEIANIS! 

THE  success  of  Sylvia's  Lovers,  the 
new  musical  comedy  at  the  Ambassa- 
dors, in  which  a  French  plot  with  a 
WATTEAU  mise-en-sccne  is  enlivened  by 
a-lavish  use  of  the  Lancashire  dialect 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  character, 
is  of  course  immensely  appreciated  by 
the  admirers  of  Mrs.  GASKELL,  whose 
Silvia's  Lovers  first  appeared  in  18G3. 
The  compliment  indeed  is  almost  ex- 
cessive to  one  who  was  an  "  eminent 
Victorian,"  and  therefore  more  exposed 
to  obloquy  than  admiration  ;  but  after 
all  Mrs.  GASKELL  belonged  to  Man- 
chester, and  what  Manchester  said  fifty 
years  ago,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  Sylvia's 
Lovers  is  shortly  to  be  followed  by  a 
comic  opera,  entitled  Cranford,  by  Mr. 
Mersey  Ainger.  The  libretto,  we  under- 
stand, is  being  adapted  by  Mr.  WICKHAM 
STEED  from  a  psychical  romance  by  the 
Czecho-Slovak  novelist,  Hanusch  Dab- 
czik,  and  the  principal  part,  that  of  the 
Princess  Prsmtrn,vii\l  be  played  by  Miss 
Shilbottle  with  that  rich  Northumbrian 
"burr"  for  which  she  is  so  justly  re- 
nowned in  the  Midland  pantos. 
In  this  context  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 


Mr.  Bertrand  Bolt  has  completed  the 
Second  Act  of  hisGrand  OperaCornique, 
Daniel  Deronda.  The  story,  which 
is  felicitously  named  after  a  forgotten 
novel  by  an  old  author  named  ELIOT, 
deals  with  the  romance  and  adventure 
of  South  America  in  the  days  of  the 
famous  Dictator  HOSAS,  and  the  beau 
role  is  assigned  to  Dan  Deroncla,  a  richly 
humorous  Irishman,  who  is  constantly 
bringing  the  scent  of  Donnybrook 
across  the  pampas.  The  actual  story 
is  borrowed  from  the  Gaucho  poet, 
Hilario  Poncho,  a  free  and  spirited 
version  having  been  made  by  Mr.  CUN- 
NINGHAME  GRAHAM  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'CoN- 

NOR,  M.P. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  in  con- 
clusion, that  our  gifted  composers  might 
give  the  pre- Victorians  a  chance  as  well. 
What  a  fine  title,  for  example,  Pride 
and  Prejudice  would  be  for  a  romantic 
opera,  in  which  the  scene  was  laid  in 
Monte  Carlo,  the  libretto  founded  on  the 
German  of  SCHNITZLER,  and  the  part  of 
Nero  assigned  to  a  full-blooded  Polish 
Jew  with  a  perfect  command  of  the 
Glasgow  dialect. 


THE   WISH. 

IF  I  with  the  lamp  of  Aladdin 

Could  summon  benevolent  sprites, 
The  genies  and  things  that  they  had  in 

The  days  of  Arabian  Nights, 
If  once  at  my  call  an  enchanted 

Young  fairy  from  nowhere  arose 
And    promised   one    wish    should    be 
granted, 

Whichever  I  chose ; 

My  hopes  wouldn't  merely  be  built  on 

Quick  methods  of  raising  the  wind, 
The  fabulous  riches  that  MILTON 

Attributes  to  Ormus  or  Ind ; 
Ambition's    gay  pinions — I  've    furled 
'em ; 

High  rank  's  no  attraction  for  me ; 
Not  mine  be  a  dukedom  or  earldom 

Or  Order  B.E. 

I  'd  waive  then  the  wealth  of  a  Cro3sus, 
The  latest  six-cylinder  Rolls, 

A  house  that  an  agent  could  lease  us, 
A  cook  or  a  cellar  of  coals, 

The  clothes  that  apparel  the  dandy, 
The  pride  of  a  pillar  of  state, 

The  dream  of  the  golfer — a  handi- 
cap (say)  of  plus  eight. 

Not  long  at  the  choice  would  I  fumble, 

For  wishes  aren't  given  to  waste ; 
No,     mine    would     be     rather     more 
humble — 

A  personal  matter  of  taste  ; 
Though  Fate  did  her  worst,  I  could 
smash  her 

If  my  little  fairy  assured 
The  boon  of  a  really  good  rasher 

Of  bacon  (home  cured). 
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'YOU   KNOW,   THE  CHARM   OF — 


MODEBN   DANCING  — 


18  THAT— 


IT  ALLOWS — 


ONE  10 — 


BTl'NT,   SO  TO  SPHAh  ;   - 


10  EXPBESS  ONE'S — 


-=4|  ...| 


INDIVIDUALITY, — 
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Lady  (receiving  congratulations  on   her  husband's  knighthood).   "  YES,  IT'S  BATHER  JOLLY,   ISN'T  IT? 

STATUS  A   BIT  WITH  THE  SERVANTS." 


IT  OUGHT  TO   ItAISK   OUIl 


TO    THE    BREAKER-IIM-CHIEF. 

[Written  in  the  firm  conviction  that  there  is  a  criminal  network  of 
crime  which  controls  the  minor  tragedies  of  domestic  life.] 

MASTER  of  ruin  and  lord  of  pitiless  thunder, 

Up  in  the  Potteries  weaving  the  strands  of  doom, 

Hearing  afar  the  noise  of  a  housemaid's  blunder 

("  Wasn't  that  Emily?"),  there  in  the  Midland  gloom — 

There  where,  above  the  claypits,  cavernous,  deep,  hot, 
Flames  the  heart  of  the  night  with  a  sudden  rose, 

You  at  whose  word — Biff !    Bang ! — and  a  china  teapot 
Out  on  the  west  wind  goes. 

Yours,  I  think,  are  a  thousand  secret  branches, 

Eendering  full  returns  to  the  G.H.Q., 
Crockery  cataracts,  earthenware  avalanches, 

Each  of  them  entered  up  in  the  columns  due ; 
Loud  the  strafe  if  you  find  a  single  group  late — 

"What  have  the  girls  been  doing  in  District  10? 
Put  the  whole  lot  of  them  down  for  an  extra  soup-plate !  " 
Battle  is  opened  then. 

Swiftly  the  orders  fly,  and  behold  they  loosen 

Eods  on  the  backstair  carpet,  ruck  up  the  mat ; 
Jane  has  gone  down  with  a  sauceboat,  and  tearfully  Susan 
Says,  "  Jt  came  off  in  me  "and,"  or  "  It  might  be  the  cat ;  " 
Old   Mrs.   Robinson's   Mary,    who   said    to    us,    "  Coffee 

Sirs?" 

Then  tripped  up  and  fell  with  the  walnut  tray, 
Must  have  been  one  of  the  gang's  most  competent  officers, 
Thoroughly  earning  her  pay. 


Schooled  to  shiver  and  shatter  the  willow-pattern, 

Hit  the  Delft  with  a  meat-axe,  hammer  the  Spode, 
Little  her  mistress  thought,  when  she  called  her  a  slattern, 

Tiider  the  girl's  dark  dress  what  a  deep  fire  glowed  ; 
Little  she  thought  of  him  in  the  underground  gallery, 
Him  who  had  taught  her  and  trained  her  to  juggle  and 

jerk 

Cups  in  the  air,  and  who  probably  pays  her  a  salary 
While  she  is  out  of  work  ? 

Yes,  I  am  sure  that  you  do,  0  mighty  demolisher, 

Master  of  plates  and  mugs,  most  terrible  man ! 
Therefore  I  ask  you  to  think  of  our  pie- dish  abolisher, 

Let  me  commend  to  your  notice  Elizabeth  Ann  ; 
She  is  the  chit  who  at  present  of  china  bereaves  us, 

Smarter  than  most  in  her  work,  more  blooming  of  cheek  ; 
She  should  have  instant  promotion  from  you  when  she 
leaves  us — • 

This  will  be  Saturday  week.  EVOE. 


Our  Lightning  Calculators. 

"The Tobacco  Company  have  presented  20,000  copies  of  their 

19'20  Almanac  to  the  Bed  Cross  Society,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
sale  at  Is.  each  will  realise  £1,000." — Newspaper  World. 


"Two  young,  well-educated  Public  School  Men,  ex-service,  are 
desirous  of  meeting  private  individual  or  bank  manager  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  necessary  deficit  of  capital  for  commencing  business." 

Provincial  Paper. 

They  should  apply  to  the  CHANCKM.OB  OF  THE  EXCHEQUEB. 
He  is  an  expert  in  this  line. 
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TRIALS   OF  AN   IDEALIST. 


LLOYD-BUNTHOBXE.  "DO    YOU     KNOW    WHAT    IT    IS    TO   YEARN    FOB  THE  INDEFINABLE, 
AND    YET    TO    BE    BEOUGHT    FACE     TO     FACE,      DAILY,     WITH     THE     MULTIPLICATION 

TABLE  ? " 

PATIENCE.  "IF    YOU    PLEASE,    I    DON'T    UNDERSTAND    YOU.      YOU    FRIGHTEN    ME." 

[Patience,  Act  I. 
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ESSENCE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Monday,  December  8th. — A  long  and 
.earned  oration  by  Lord  HALDANK  did 
.ittlo  to  reconcile  the  Peers  to  the  Elec- 
irieity  .Bill.    In  vain  ho  pointed  out  the 
advantage  of  a  central  supply  of 
cheap — or    comparatively   cheap 
— motive-power    to    the    British 
workman.    Perhaps  his  assertion 
that  "we  have  never  really  thought 
out  the  electricity  question  in  this 
country "  put   up   the   backs  of 
noble  lords,  who  are  a  little  tired 
of  Lord  HALDANK'S  perpetual  re- 
commendation of   "  clear   think- 
ing "  as  the  panacea  for  all  our 
ills.     One  after  another  they  de- 
nounced the  Bill  as  an  example 
of  the  Government's  tendency  to 
bureaucracy  and  extravagance.  It 
looked  as  if  the  Bill  might  bo  re- 
jected.   But  then  arose  the  LORD 
CHANCELLOR.     Since  last  week  he 
had  had  time  to  get  up  his  brief 
and  was  bristling  with  electricity. 
The  opponents  of  the  Bill  were 
roundly  told  that  they  had  not 
read  it  or  they  could  never  have 
made  such  ridiculous  statements 
as  hehad  heard  that  night.  As  the 
storm  broke  over  their  heads  more 
than  one  of  them  wished  he  had 
not  left  his  umbrella  in  the  lobby ;  and 
when  it  was  over  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  give  the  Bill  a  second  reading 
sub  silentio. 

A  large  part  of  Question-time  in  the 
Commons  was  taken  up  with  endeav- 


shilling  and  twopence  per  ton,  and  a 
forecast  of  its  probable  effect  upon  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  His  replies  wore 
as  copious  as  ever,  but  I  doubt  if  any- 
body save  the  experts — and  p  M!I;I: 
all  of  these — understood  thorn.  The 


REMARKABLE    ACTIVITY    OP    AN 
OVER-LEYDEN  JAR. 

LOED   BlRKENIIEAD. 

ours  to  draw  from  Sir  AUCKLAND  GEDDE 
an  exact  explanation  of  his  proposal  to 
limit  the  coal-owners'  profits  to  one 


"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed 
Try,  try,  try  agaiu." 

Dn.  ADDISOK  AND  HIS  HOUSING  BILL. 

most  that  the  unlearned  could  gather 
was  that  the  one-and-twopence  was 
not  really  one-and-twopence,  but  some- 
thing more  or  less. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  the  doctrine 
of  "  self-determination  "  all  round  may 
he  gauged  from  Captain  ORMSBY-GORE'S 
inquiry  whether  Albania  is  part  of  the 
ex-Austrian  Empire,  the  ex-Ottoman 
Empire,  Serbia  or  Greece.  Mr.  BONAB 
LAW  was  frankly  nonplussed  and  re- 
ferred the  riddle  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

Tuesday,  December  9th.— At  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  NEWTON,  the  Peers 
made  several  important  changes  in  the 
Aliens  Restriction  Bill,  designed  to 
render  it  less  harsh  in  its  action  towards 
our  late  enemies.  The  alterations  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
LORD  CHANCELLOR,  who  still  had  some 
electricity  left  over  from  yesterday,  and 
used  it  for  a  spirited  rendering  of  the 
"Hymn  of  Hate"  (British  version). 
I  don't  know  that  the  arguments  of 
Lord  HALDANE,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  our  interior 
economy  by  foreign  restaurateurs  (and 
incidentally  gave  a  free  advertisement 
to  certain  fashionable  hotels),  or  of 
Lord  BUCKMASTER,  who  viewed  with 
horror  the  possibility  that  German,  that 
"  noble  language,"  should  cease  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  except  by 
"persons  who  know  nothing  about  it," 
carried  very  much  weight.  The  Peere 
were,  I  think,  more  impressed  by  Lord 


's  admission  that  his  heart 
quailed  at  the  thought  of  sending 
Austrian  women  and  children  back  to 
their  own  country  in  it,  pie.<  nt  de- 
plorable condition :  and  they  accepted 
Lord  NF.WTON'S  amendments  without 
a  division. 

A  certain  section  of  the  House 
of  Commons    Iwliovos    that    Mr. 
Cm  urmi.i.  isMill  Keeping  British 
troops  in  Russia,  and  otherwise 
bolstering  up  the  Ant  i-Bolshe-. 
Lieut. -Colonel  MAI, ONI:   ucnt   so 
far  us  to  suggest  that  we  had  been 
subsidising  tho  forces  under  Cnl- 
onel  BEHMONT  and  (li-nerul 
m:n    (loi.T/.,    while    Mr.    Jl 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  the 
British  Army  of  the  Black  Sea  as 
proof  positive  of  Minister*'  bad 
faith.   Mr.  CHURCHILL  denied  the 
first  allegation,  and  disposed  of 
the  second  by  informing  his  critic 
that  the  Army  of  the  BlacK 
is  stationed,  not  in  Russia,  but  in 
Turkey. 

Debate  on  the  supplemental y 
estimate  for  the  Ministry  of  Pen- 
sions revealed  tho  fact  that  no 
fewer  than  thirty-eight  thousand 
War  -  widows    had   already    re- 
married and  thereby  secured  the 
dowry  of  a  year's  pension  offered 
>y  the  Ministry.   Mr.  HOOOE  suggested 
that  in  order  to  encourage  this  practice 
the  dowry  should  be  doubled.    ll:i|>i>ily 
'or    the   spinster  population,   already 
faced    with    unfair    competition,    Sir 


WORTHINGTON  EVANS  paid  no  attention 
;o  this  insidious  proposal. 


'•SHO\YIN<:    THK 

Mu.  WAI.TEB  LONO. 

Wednesday,  December  10th.  —  Lord 
MONTAGU  deplored  the  resignation  of 
General  SKKLY,  who  knew  more  about 
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Visitor.   "WHAT  KIND  OP  A  FISHING   SEASON   HAVE   YOU   HAD,    McKAY  ? " 

Mac.   "THE  VABRA   WOBST  !      THERE  WASNA   BUT  THBEB  HEAL   FUSHIN1   DAYS,    AN1  TWA   O1  THEM   WAS   SNAPPIT   UP   BY   THE   SAWBATH." 


fighting  in  the  air  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors— I  believe  Lords  WEIR  and 
ROTHERMEHE  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  endorse  this  tribute — and  hoped  this 
did  not  indicate  a  return  to  dual  control. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  the  LORD  CHAN- 
CELLOR assured  him.  The  Government 
were  all  for  a  single  Air  Ministry,  but 
the  Air  Force  was  at  present  too  small 
to  require  a  whole-time  Cabinet  Min- 
ister all  to  itself.  By  putting  the  WAR 
MINISTER  at  the  head  of  both  Depart- 
ments the  best  brains  of  both  Army 
and  Air  Force  were  brought  to  bear  on 
aerial  problems ;  but  if  ever  his  right 
honourable  friend  found  himself  unable 
to  live  .up  to  his  own  high  standard  he 
would  resign  one  of  his  posts.  On  re- 
ceiving this  testimonial  Mr.  CHURCHILL 
at  once  telephoned  to  his  llatter  for  a 
larger  size. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  was  unable  to 
attend  the  House  of  Commons  on  his 
At  Home  day  owing  to  an  engagement 
with  M.  CLEMENCEAU.  Sir  J.  NORTON- 
GUIFFITHS  promptly  suggested  that  he 
should  bring  the  French  PREMIER  with 
him.  But  Mr.  BONAR  LAW — remem- 
bering, no  doubt,  what  happened  to  the 
young  lady  of  Eiga — "  shook  his  head 
in  a  negative  sense  "  (I  thank  The  Times 
for  teaching  me  that  word). 


In  introducing  the  Navy  Estimates 
Mr.  LONG  quickly  showed  that  he  has 
no  belief  in  the  "  Scrap  the  lot "  doc- 
trine. On  the  contrary,  fortified  by 
the  opinion  of  the  young  sea-dogs  now 
gathered  round  Lord  BEATTY  at  the 
Admiralty,  he  is  in  favour  of  "  showing 
the  flag  "  more  widely  than  in  recent 
years.  The  Navy  was  costing  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  millions  a  year — 
much  of  it  due  to  the  better  pay  given 
to  our  sailors — but  even  to  save  that 
vast  sum  the  country,  he  was  convinced, 
was  not  prepared  to  do  without  it. 

After  hearing  this  statement  most  of 
the  Members  thought  that  they  might 
rest  quietly  in  their  beds,  and  thither 
betook  themselves. 

Thursday,  December  llth. — Accord- 
ing to  Lieutenant-Commander  KEN- 
WORTHY  the  objects  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
loan  are  so  innocuous  that  nobody 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  soliciting 
subscriptions  to  it.  Mr.  MACPHERSON 
thereupon  quoted  the  announcement  in 
the  prospectus  that  "  interest  on  the 
loan  will  not  be  payable  until  six 
months  after  the  Irish  fiepublic  has 
received  international  recognition  and 
the  English  have  evacuated  Ireland." 
From  some  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  the  Irish  investor  I  am  convinced 


that  if  the  CHIEF  SECRETARY  were  to 
post  up  the  prospectus  on  every  police 
barracks  in  Ireland  with  that  condition 
underlined  he  might  dispense  with  his 
prosecutions. 

The  Coal  Industry  (Emergency)  Bill 
met  witli  an  inglorious  fate  this  after- 
noon. The  remark  of  its  author,  Sir 
AUCKLAND  GEDDES,  that  it  would  not 
find  a  single  enthusiastic  supporter  in 
the  House,  was  entirely  justified  by 
the  debate.  The  declaration  of  Mr. 
LESLIE  SCOTT,  that  its  principle  (the 
limitation  of  profits)  was  wrong,  and 
must  not  be  applied  to  any  other  in- 
dustry, was  practically  accepted  by 
Mr.  BONAR  LAW,  who  said  that  it  was 
only  introduced  to  fulfil  a  pledge  to 
the  Miners'  Federation.  The  miners' 
representatives  (Mr.  ADAMSON  and  Mr. 
HARTSHORN)  thereupon  denied  that  they 
wanted  the  Bill  (not  that  they  loved 
the  mine-owners  particularly,  but  be- 
cause they  loved  nationalization  more). 
After  that  it  was  useless  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  press  the  ill-starred  measure 
upon  a  reluctant  House.  But  the  sit- 
ting was  not  entirely  wasted,  for  the 
House,  delighted  to  find  that  there  was 
still  something  in  Ireland  amenable  to 
the  law,  passed  the  Dogs  Regulation 
(Ireland)  (No.  2)  Bill. 


DECEMBER  17,  1919.] 


THE  NEW  HOMME  ORCHESTRE. 

IN  music  as  elsewhere  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  become  an  acute  problem 
Even  in  pre-war  times  the  economics 
of  concert-giving,  where  a  full  orchestra 
was  employed,  had  reached  a  stage  in 
which  the  adequate  remuneration  ol 
performers  could  only  with  great  ditti- 
culty  be  reconciled  with  a  due  regarc 
for  the  pockets  of  the  public.  Happily 
the  emergency  seems  likely  to  produce 
the  solution.  Within  the  past  fortnight 
the  newspapers  have  recorded  the  emer- 
gence of  two  vocal  pluralists.  First  there 
was  Mr.  DICKINSON,  the  window-cleanei 
of  Leigh,  who  can  sing  a  tenor  and 
bass  duet  by  himself.  And  now  an 
even  more  dazzling  luminary  has  swum 
into  our  ken  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
ALEXANDER  B.  EAWLE,  of  Teddington, 
who,  in  the  words  of  a  representative  ol 
The  Daily  News,  "can  not  only  whistle 
and  hum  simultaneously,  but  can  com- 
fortably combine  the  tones  so  produced 
into  a  passable  imitation  of  the  brass, 
string  and  wood  of  an  orchestra." 
''••  *  # 

Tho  late  Mr.  GEORGE  GHOSSMITH,  it 
will  be  remembered,  simplified  musical 
entertainment  to  the  extent  of  "Piano 
and  I."  But  the  Teddington  virtuoso 
has  carried  the  one-man  show  to  its 
extreme  limit  by  dispensing  with  all  in- 
strumental aid.  "  He  whistled  '  Home, 
Sweet  Home'  with  vocal  arpeggi  that 
would  have  made  THALBERQ  sob  like 
a  child."  The  homme  orchestre  of  old, 
who  had  a  number  of  instruments 
strapped  on  to  his  person,  which  he 
blew  and  belaboured  simultaneously, 
displayed  a  strenuous  agility ;  but  it 
was  at  best  a  clumsy  and  a  costly  con- 
trivance. Mr.  EAWLE  is  the  true  man- 
orchestra,  needing  no  equipment  but 
his  own  larynx  and  lung-box.  It  is 
true  that  he  speaks  modestly  of  his 
sonority.  "  When  in  practice,"  he  told 
The  Daily  Neivs  man,  "  I  can  fill  an 
average-sized  hall."  In  time  and  with 
further  practice  we  hope  he  will  be 
able  to  give  a  One-man  Festival  at 
Olympia. 

*  *  :;: 

But  the  greatest  of  Mr.  EAWLE'S 
achievements  remains  to  be  chronicled. 
One  of  the  most  serious  and  irksome 
drawbacks  to  the  musical  career  is  that 
it  involves,  or  is  supposed  to  involve, 
an  arduous  process  of  education,  attend- 
ance at  colleges  or  academies,  prolonged 
studies  under  professors  and  teachers, 
instruction  in  sight-reading,  harmony, 
counterpoint  and  so  forth.  Mr.  EAWLE 
has  reached  his  unique  position  without 
any  musical  education  at  all.  He  "has 
never  learnt  music,  and  cannot  read  a 
note."  He  is,  as  the  Germans  put  it, 
tttttodidakt.  To  say  that  he  is  merely 


Naval  Officer  (coaching  what  he  considers  a  "find  ").  "  LOOK  HKKH,  SMITH.     THI-.RB  ' 

NO   SENSE   IN    BARGING    ABOUT   LIKE    A    BUFFALO.       CCT   OUT   THK    BIHTALITY." 

Stoker  Smith.  "BRUTALITY!    WHY,  I  AIN'.T  KILI.KD  'IM,  'AVE  I,  SIB?" 


'self-taught  "  would  be  to  commit  the 
.inpardonable  error  of  using  two  sylla- 
ales  where  four  are  all  too  few  to  render 
justice  to  the  situation.  This  remark- 
able case  suggests  the  need  of  a  drastic 
revision  of  orthodox  views  on  the  subject 
of  musical  education.  Genius  is  the  only 
ihing  that  counts  in  art,  and  if  genius 
can  reach  its  highest  development 
without  any  schooling,  the  existence  of 
onservatoires,  academies,  etc.,  can  no 
onger  be  justified. 

X:  %  # 

It  is  painful  to  think  what  might 
lave  been  the  result  if  Mr.  EAWLE  had 
intered  the  Eoyal  Academy  or  Eoyal 
College  of  Music  and  his  soaring  talent 
lad  been  constricted  in  the  strait- 
vaistcoat  of  an  academic  curriculum. 


He  might  have  been  drilled  into  a  dull 
contrapuntist  or  wasted  his  energies 
on  mastering  the  now  obsolete  sonatas 
of  BEETHOVEN,  or  have  been  converted 
into  a  mediocre  player  of  the  trombone. 
Left  to  himself  and  the  promptings  of 
his  artistic  instinct  he  has  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  music  and  musical  econo- 
mics hardly  less  momentous  than  the 
changes  in  astrophysics  brought  about 
by  the  discoveries  of  EINSTEIN.  If  one 
man  can  give  a  vocal  and  orchestral 
concert  without  instruments  or  accom- 
panist, the  problem  of  cheap  music  for 
the  million  is  solved.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prospects  of  single-voiced 
vocalists,  one-instrument  instrumental- 
ists and  musical  professors  are  gloomy 
in  the  extreme. 
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FURTHER    REVELATIONS; 

OB,  THE  BRITISH  STAFF  VINDICATED. 

IN  these  days,  when  to  be  a  General 
is  synonymous  with  being  the  author 
of  a  book  with  a  sub-title  of  //  /  Had 
Only  Had  Mi'  Way,  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  why  I  should  withhold  the 
secret  which  has  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Naturally,  afterreading  (the 
reviews  of)  the  International  Library 
of  Everyman's  Memoirs,  you  have  been 
wondering  by  what  happy  chance  we 
ever  succeeded  in  winning  the  ~~ 
merest  skirmish,  let  alone  the 
War  as  a  whole. 

Well,  /  can  tell  you.  LOVAT 
ERASER  and  all  the  others  who 
saw  the  War  as  a  War,  and  not 
merely  as  a  messy  business  in- 
volving extremes  of  boredom 
and  sheer  fright,  can  put  forward 
their  opinions  to  the  contrary, 
but  I  know ;  I  know  because, 
when  I  was  on  the  Ehitie,  I  got 
the  story  from  a  Prussian  Staff 
Officer  who  had  disguised  himself 
as  a  country  gentleman  while 
waiting  for  the  next  war. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  our 
success  was  not  due  entirely, 
as  you  have  been  told,  to  the 
doggedness  and  determination 
of  the  Tommy ;  it  was  not  the 
courage  and  initiative  of  the 
subaltern  nor  his  reading  aloud 
to  himself  during  times  of  stress 
from  the  pamphlet,  "Am  I  Of- 
fensive Enough  ?  "  nor  was  it 
the  C.O.  sitting  in  his  dug-out 
and  writing  to  bis  company 
officers,  "  You  will  attack  point 
88  at  dawn,  under  a  creeping 
barrage,  if  it  can  be  arranged, 
but  you  will  attack  anyway." 
No,  nor  yet  was  it  the  green- 
tabbed  warriors  who  knew  to  a 
digit  the  number  of  troops  in 
the  Esthonian  capital  or  the 
high-water  mark  on  the  Vistula 
rather  than  the  news  of  their 
own  front.  Doubtless  these  had 


friend  told  me,  LUDENDOKFF  decided  to 
make  every  effort  to  bomb  and  destroy 
his  enemy's  headquarters.  It  was  use- 
less, he  explained,  to  attempt  to  bomb 
the  French;  the  chances  of 'hitting  the 
one  room  in  an  estaminct  in  which  all 
brandies  of  the  Divisional  Staff  usually 
congregated  and  shouted  things  down 
innumerable  telephones  were  too  re- 
mote. But  if  the  French  were  gregari- 
ous the  perfidious  English  went  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  their  headquarters 
usually  spread  over  several  square  miles 


Fislvrman.  "Is  THIS  BIGHT  FOB  KILDAKE?" 

Porter.  "Ii  is,  SOBR." 

FisJterman.  "Do  I  CHANGE  ANYWHEBE?" 

Porter.  "YE  DO,  SOBB." 

Fisherman.  "\VHEBE?" 

1'orter.  "AT  KILDABE,  SOBB." 


their  uses,  though  some  of  them  were 
hidden  from  us  by  the  proximity  of 
things  which  hiss  before  exploding. 
But  the  factor  which  went  further  than 
any  other  towards  showing  LUDEX- 
DORFF  the  futility  of  continuing  the 
War  was  something  of  a  very  different 
character. 

It  was  in  '17  that  the  German  General 
Staff  began  to  cast  about  seriously  for 
a  means  of  disorganising  the  Staff  on 
the  other  side.  Up  till  then,  I  believe, 
they  had  considered  it  better  to  leave 
it  alone  and  lit  it  do  its  worst  (some 
say  it  did,  but  they  are  regimental 
officers  and  know  nothing  about  it). 
At  a  great  Conference,  so  my  Prussian 


officers  be?  Their  "A"  branch  then 
chipped  in  with  their  habitual  injured 
air,  and  said  that  without  "A"  there 
would  be  no  records  kept  of  personnel, 
and  neither  "Q"  nor  "G"  would  know 
whether  there  was  anybody  in  the  line 
or  not,  unless  they  actually  went  there 
to  see  for  themselves.  This  point,  I 
believe,  very  nearly  settled  the  question 
in  favour  of  "A."  But  the  argument 
became  so  acrimonious,  and  there  was 
so  much  of  the  "If  only  you'd  let  me 
know  sometimes  what  you  are  doing," 
"  and"  Why  wasn't  I  consulted?" 
that  LUDENDOKFF  got  fed  up 
with  it  and  gave  the  squadrons 
orders  to  do  their  very  worst 
over  the  whole  area  occupied  by 
one  of  our  Corps  headquarters 
whose  Commander  was  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous,  he 
having  plagiarised  LUDEN- 
DORFF'S  methods  too  freely. 

Great  was  the  joy,  so  my  Prus- 
sian said  with  a  gleam  in  hiseye, 
when  the  report  came  that  the 
whole  of  the  important  part  of 
the  headquarters  was  destroyed; 
but  their  joy  changed  quickly  to 
chagrin  and  amazement  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  disin- 
tegration of  what  was  considered 
the  fountain-head  of  command 
made  little  or  no  difference  to 
the  organisation  as  a  whole. 

Alas,  contempt  for  the  British 
Staff  Manual,  which  he  never 
read  seriously,  caused  this  huge 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
LUDENDOBFF.  He  had  not  read 
that  wonderful  paragraph  about 
"  The  Interchangeability  of  the 
Staffs,"  whereby  an  officer  of 
one  department  invariably  trains 
himself  to  be  able  to  step  cheer- 
fully into  the  shoes  of  another 
and  carry  on.  He  had  never 
realised  how  every  Staff  Officer 
of  one  branch  always  envies  the 
easy  task  of  doing  the  other 
fellow's  job  and  doing  it  better. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous. 


of  territory.  LUDENDOUFF  could  not 
hope  to  knock  out  every  branch  of  the 
Staff,  and  so  the  question  arose  which 
was  the  best  branch  to  bomb  ? 

What  followed  was  extremely  inter- 
esting. My  Prussian  explained  that 
on  this  subject  the  Hun  "Q"  staff 
declared  at  once  that  the  British  "Q  " 
was  the  most  important,  since  without 
supplies  our  army  could  not  carry  out 
the  Napoleonic  dictum  and  move  on 
its  belly — not  enough  spring  in  it,  I 
suppose. 

The  Hun  "G"  Staff  replied  with 
warmth  that  without  "G"  to  move  the 
troops  about  a  bit  there  would  be  no 
war  at  all,  and  then  where  would  "  Q  " 


When  the  catastrophe  came,  the  Corps 
Adviser  in  Horsemastership  took  over 
the  duties  of  the  General  Staff  as  if  to 
the  manner  born,  and  sent  out  the  usual 
messages  to  increase  harassing  fire  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  ammunition  available,  thus 
preserving  the  lifelong  feud  between 
himself  and  "Q."  The  Chemical  Ad- 
viser, discarding  his  gas-mask,  took 
over  the  Brigadier  "Q"  job  and  at  once 
demanded  a  return  of  the  fuse-number 
of  every  shell  fired  on  the  18oh,  subse- 
quently correcting  the  date  to  the  19ch. 
The  new  Brigadier  of  the  Artillery  (the 
Amusements  Officer)  began  his  regime 
by  going  straight  over,  as  usual,  to  the 


Nervous  Young  Man.  "HAVE  YOC  ANY  i-ovs?"  Saleswoman. 

Nervous  Young  Man.  "Oil — EH — ron  A  CIIILU." 


•  Vi..s,  Sin.     \Vn.\i  KIND?' 


Chief  Engineer's  office  and  having  a 
row.  The  O.C.  Corps  Prisoners'  Cage, 
following  out  the  destiny  of  all  Chiel 
Engineers,  sent  "  Not  available"  to  all 
indents  for  stores  from  the  Gunners, 
while  the  Agricultural  Oflicer  carried 
out  the  best  traditions  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Staff  and  compiled  overwhelm 
ing  evidence  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  enemy  might  attack  at  dawn,  or  he 
might  not. 

Everything,  in  fact,  went  just  as 
smoothly  as  ever,  indeed  everything 
went  much  better.  For  without  the 
Adviser  on  Horsetnastership  everybody 
rode  as  it  suited  them  and  felt  more 
:omfortable.  Without  the  Chemical 
Adviser  everybody  felt  the  need  of  a 
gas-mask  and  wore  it.  Without  the 
Amusements  Officer  people  saw  the 
!unny  side  of  Army  Entertainments, 
and  without  the  Agricultural  Officer 
STature  warmed  to  her  work  and  the 
vegetables  flourished  apace. 

The  realisation  of  the  invulnerability 
of  our  organisation  was  the  real  turu- 
"ng-point  of  the  War,  and  it  was  from 
his  point  that  LUDENDORFF really  strove 
Sesperately  for  peace  while  advocating 
"var,  or  whatever  it  was  he  did  so 
jleverly— I  can't  make  out  from  his 
>ook. 


If  you  earnestly  desire  to  understand 
how  we  won  the  War,  turn  to  that 
bright  and  entertaining  work,  The 
Staff  Manual,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
largo  circulation,  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  It  can  be  bought  quite 
cheaply;  or,  better  still,  ask  any  Stuff 
Officer  you  know  to  lend  you  an  uncut 
copy.  =^=^==  L. 

PORTS. 

SOME  Vancouver's  praises  sing. 

Where  the  silver  ranges  shine 
And  the  off-shore  breezes  bring 

Scents  of  tamarack  and  pine. 

Some  for  Cape  Town  sigh  aloud, 
Drowsing  on  the  Mountain's  knees, 

Table  Mountain,  wreathed  in  cloud, 
Brooding  o'er  the  Southern  seas. 

Some  of  Hong  Kong  harbour  dream, 
Where  are  junks  with  painted  eyes, 

And  the  sampan  lanterns  gleam 
Like  a  swarm  of  fiery  flies. 

Kronstadt,  looming  gaunt  and  grim  ; 

Eio,  Rio  flashing  fair; 
Papeete,  where  brown  girls  swim 

With  hibiscus  in  their  hair. 

Golden  Gate  or  Golden  Horn, 
Lumber  ports  or  ports  of  spice, 

Ports  of  sunset,  ports  of  morn, 
Blue  with  summer,  grey  with  ice. 


All  are  havens  of  delight 

To  poor  sailors  in  from  sea  ; 
Ah,  but  at  the  fall  of  night 

London  River  calls  to  mo. 
When  my  years  of  youth  arc  run, 

Blown  to  lee  like  flying  foam, 
Lot  me  nee  at  sot  of  sun 

London  and  the  Port  of  Home. 

PATI  AMM:R. 


In  the  Roaring  Doldrums. 
"Subsequently,  however.  Newman  encoun- 
tered such  a  stormy  pas-sage  that  lie  remained 
comparatively  becalmed  for  eight  innings." 

Sporttman. 

"  A  general  hunt  of  jackals  is  being  organised 
from  (lien  College,  when  it  is  expected  that 
fully  300  will  attend." 

Eastern  Troi'ince  Herald. 
Most  sporting  of  them. 


'  I'nless  Germany  sings  the  Paris  protocol 
slie  will"  bring  down  very  unpleasant  conse- 
quences upon  herself." — Daily  Paper. 

The  Allies  will  make  her  hum. 


"  Dean  Inge  on  the  Koad  to  Ruin." 
Western  Daily  I 
We  are  very,  very  sorry  to  hear  this. 

Brief  critique  of  a  Musical  Comedy : 
Frocks  et  prneterea  mini. 
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THE  SPOOK  CONGEESS. 

ON  St.  Nicholas'  Eve,  in  the  dark  be- 
fore dawn,  the  National  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Ghosts  and  Associated  Shades 
held  a  well-attended  gathering  in  the 
ruined  crypt  of  Grimchester  Abbey,  to 
consider  reconstruction.  The  Headless 
Admiral  took  the  sarcophagus. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  Admiral 
said  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  at  this  the 
first  general  meeting  since  1914  to 
thank  those  members  of  the  Union  who 
had  been  serving  their  country  on  active 
service.  On  the  platform  he  was  proud 
to  meet  once  more  the  Shivering  Spook 
of  Saltpetre  Hall,  who  had  rendered 
yeoman  service  supplying  chill  breezes 
in  Mesopotamia.  He  was  also  de- 
lighted to  find  beside  him  Bloody  Sir 
Eupert,  who  had  rattled  his  chains  and 
clanked  his  armour  in  the  Ypres  salient 
throughout  the  War  to  give  our  troops 
warning  of  enemy  raids  and  night 
attacks,  In  the  body  of  the  meeting 
he  saw  other  friends  too  numerous  to 
mention,  spirits  who  had  been,  if  he 
might  venture  a  ghastly  jest,  over-proof 
(Loud  gibbering)  and  he  would  ask  his 
hearers  to  show  their  gratitude  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner.  (Prolonged  ululations.) 

The  Skeleton  Horseman,  in  field-boots 
and  wearing  the  General  Service  and 
Allied  Victory  ribbons  on  his  clavicle, 
thanked  the  Chairman  and  the  meeting 
in  a  few  soldierly  words  on  behalf  of 
the  ex-Service  shades. 

Proceeding,  the  Headless  Admiral 
remarked  that  the  spectral  situation 
was  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  one. 
His  hearers  would  admit  that  he  was 
not  given  to  losing  his  head  (here  the 
speaker  put  it  on  the  table),  and  he 
wished  to  say  in  all  seriousness  that 
only  a  very  thorough  season's  haunting 
could  bring  things  back  to  the  pre-war 
status.  "  Un-canny,"  not  "Ca1  canny," 
must  be  their  watchword.  There  was  a 
tine  psychic  field  waiting  for  enterprise 
and  energy. 

Melchizedek  the  Murdered  Miser 
thought  that  more  modern  methods 
should  be  introduced  to  secure  atten- 
tion. For  instance,  if  the  Admiral 
would  change  his  usual  cry,  "Luff! 
Luff  !  Will  they  never  luff  ?  "  to  "  Sack 
the  lot !  "  or  something  similar,  he  was 
sure  such  a  step  could  not  fail  to  be 
popular.  He  himself  had  changed  his 
bags  of  gold  for  Treasury  Notes  with 
most  gratifying  results. 
The  Phantom  Drummer  asked  whether 
the  executive  had  given  full  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  Direct  Manifest- 
ation. When  he  returned  from  active 
service  he  found  that  The  Bloated 
Grange  had  been  let  to  a  jujube  manu- 
facturer, who  had  made  a  large  fortune 
duringthe  War  out  of  rat-exterminators. 


As  usual  he  appeared  at  midnight  by 
the  Blue  Boom  bed,  now  occupied  by 
this  person,  and  said  loudly,  "  1  am  the 
Drummer."  The  man  asked  in  the 
most  vulgar  fashion  what  firm  ho  tra- 
velled for,  and  why  he  had  not  come 
in  office  hours.  He  submitted  that  the 
Union  should  take  combined  action 
over  cases  like  this. 

The  Bleating  Bogle  said  he  was  most 
strongly  in  favour  of  Direct  Manifesta- 
tion. Several  times  lately,  he  remarked, 
he  had  had  an  electric  fan  turned  on 
him  while  trying  to  materialize. 

The  Yammering  Ghoul  of  Dramtu- 
muchie  said  that  while  Direct  Mani- 
festation was  on  the  tapis  he  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  present  Prohi- 
bition campaign.  He  maintained  that 
if  Prohibition  came  into  force  it  would 
be  the  worst  thing  that  had  happened 
to  British  ghosts  since  the  invention  of 
electric  light. 

In  a  brief  and  witty  speech  the  Vam- 
pire Nurse  expressed  herself  against 
anything  which  tended  to  suppress  the 
individual  element.  Ghosts  who  were 
conscientious  workers  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  making  their  mark.  Her 
own  business  of  drowning  the  baby 
heir  in  the  moat  had  gone  down  well 
ever  since  it  was  introduced  in  1721. 

Whustlin'  Wullie  asked  whether  any 
steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
immigration  of  undesirable  aliens  from 
Central  Europe,  which  must  be  full  of 
unemployed  Werewolves  and  Doppel- 
gangers.  Our  good  nature  had  been 
imposed  upon  before. 

Gibletto  the  Gory  Ghibelline,  rising 
with  great  indignation,  said  that  he 
hoped  that  the  last  speaker  was  not 
making  backhanded  references  to  him. 
HehadbeenasupernaturalizedEnglish- 
man  since  the  time  of  CHAULES  II. 

Whustlin'  Wullie  begged  that  Gib- 
letto would  not  take  his  remarks  as  per- 
sonal. No  one  had  a  higher  regard  for 
him  (Gibletto)  than  he  (Whustlin' 
Wullie)  had.  Here  he  clapped  that 
phantom  heartily  on  the  back  and  con- 
sequently expressed  regret  that  the 
point  of  the  poniard  which  his  friend 
wore  through  his  chest  stuck  out  so 
inconveniently  behind. 

The  Headless  Admiral  was  proceed- 
ing to  exhort  all  present  to  make  the 
most  of  the  present  Shade  boom,  when 
the  cock  crew,  and  the  assembly,  gather- 
ing together  their  shrouds,  manacles  and 
loose  vertebra,  hastily  evaporated. 

High  Life  Below  Stairs. 
"  HOUSEMAID  (2nd  of  3),  titled  lady  ;  under ; 
also  scullery-maid,  elderly  Duchess." 

Scotch  Paper. 

A  Long-suffering'  Audience. 
"Mr.    Lloyd    George   resumed  his  speech 
amidst  great  cheering,  having  spoken  an  hour 
and  twenty -five  minutes." — Scotsman. 


BILLIAED    EOWDYISM. 

[Extract  from  a  recent  article  on  billiards  : 
• '  A  man  once  said  to  me  that  he  was  afraid  to 
go  to  a  billiard  match  because  of  the  crowd."] 

OF  all  the  crowds  with  which  I  've  sat 
(And  I  have  known  the  worst  'uns), 

I  've  met  the  most  alarming  at 

BUBROUGHES      and     WATTS',     and 
THURSTON'S. 

It  'a  true  they  never  break  the  peace 
Like  this,  "  Go  in  and  win,  man  !  " 

Or,  "  Down  with  the  tomato,  EEECE  !  " 
Or,  "Play  up,  can't  you,  INMAN?  " 

For  in  those  halls  where  silence  dwells, 
Where  coughs  resound  like  thunder 

And  sneezes  crash  like  bursting  shells, 
Emotion  is  kept  under. 

But  if  the  stifled  powers  of  these 

Unnaturally  grave  men 
Were  once  let  loose  they  "d  promptly 
seize 

The  chance  to  act  like  cave-men. 

In  thought  they  hurtle  chalk  and  cues 

Like  mad  at  one  another  ; 
Here  this  man  that  man's  elbow  screws, 

There  brother  cannons  brother. 

And  as  their  passions'  seething  froth 

Of  violence  grows  darker 
The  blood  that 's  spilt  upon  the  cloth 

They  mop  up  with  the  marker. 

A   dream?     Yet   all    men    know   this 
crowd 

For  language  is  unbeatable, 
Which,  as  they  never  speak  aloud, 

Is  simply  unrepeatable. 


SEASONABLE   SNIPPETS. 

(With  acknowledgments  to  our  Con- 
temporaries.} 

IN  Scotland  it  isregarded  as  unlucky  if 
a  dark-haired  burglar  crosses  the  thresh- 
old of  a  house  on  Christmas  Eve  when 
the  family  is  out. 

It  is  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette 
in  South  Carolina  to  shoot  a  red-headed 
carol  before  midnight  cfti  Christmas  Eve. 

Mince-pies  should  never  be  swallowed 
whole;  the  lid  should  first  be  forced  off 
with  a  screwdriver. 

To  keep  moth  from  a  Christmas 
pudding  grate  a  block  of  camphor  over 
the  surface. 

To  renovate  last  year's  puddings  do 
not  send  them  to  the  cleaners  unless 
they  need  to  be  tailor-pressed.  Carefully 
dust  and  remove  all  rough  parts  with 
emery-paper.  Lightly  varnish  the  sur- 
face with  a  camel- hair  brush. 

Christmas  presents  in  the  form  of 
whisky  are  very  fashionable  this  year. 
The  name  and  address  to  which  such 
gifts  may  be  sent  can  be  obtained  upon 
application  at  this  office. 
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^father.  "!F  YOU  iro.v'r  KISS  USCLK  I  SHALL  SEND  VOD  TO  BKD." 


Robbie  (after  painful  xiUncf).  "GOOD-NIGHT,  MUMMIE." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
I  FANCY  that  most  of  us  would  admit  that  our  chief 
interest  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Great  (opportunities  of  con- 
sulting which  have  not  lately  been  wanting)  lies  in  the 
glimpses  they  afford  of  the  Other  Great  at  close  quarters. 
1  seldom  met  a  book  that  appealed  more  frankly  to  this 
natural  instinct  than  the  volume  put  together  by  that 
clever  and  himself  most  interesting  man,  the  Roumanian 
Minister,  M.  TAKE  JONESCU,  under  the  sufficiently  apt  title 
of  Some  Personal  Impressions  (NISBET).  Here  you  get 
your  celebrities  neatly  arranged,  a  chapter  to  each.  Often 
the  chapters  are  no  more  than  a  couple  of  pages,  or  a 
single  anecdote,  in  length ;  but  of  every  one  (as  Viscount 
BBYCE  justly  says  in  his  brief  preface)  "  we  feel  that  the 
man  described  is  no  longer  a  name  but  a  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood."  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  always  the 
incidents  attached  to  the  names  are  of  first-class  importance; 
but  as  a  whole  the  book  conveys  a  remarkably  vivid  im- 
pression of  European  diplomacy  from  within.  Perhaps 
not  one  reader  in  twenty,  glancing  through  the  table  of 
contents,  will  be  able  to  resist  turning  first  to  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  EX-KAISEB,  though  here  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  M.  JONESCU  has  least  chance  of  telling  us -anything 
very  novel.  The  best,  certainly  the  most  appreciative, 
of  the  German  portraits  is  that  of  the  late  KIDERLEN- 
WAECHTEB,  for  whom  the  writer  entertained  a  profound 
admiration.  The  chapter  under  his  name  contains  two  say- 
ings worthy  of  quotation — one  from  KIDEBLEN-\VAECHTEB 


himself :  "  Every  big  victory  is  the  work  of  the  people,  and 
the  people  have  to  be  paid  for  it;  "  and  the  other  a  strikingly 
sane  estimate  of  England  by  BISMARCK,  over-long  for  me  to 
quote  here.  These  give  you  a  measure  of  the  book — the 
lightest  of  anecdotal  reading,  but  written  by  a  man  too 
individual  to  be  commonplace. 

Mr.  HOBACE  HUTCHINSON  has  long  been  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  golfing  world,  but  he  wields  the  pen  as 
deftly  as  the  putter,  and  his  literary  excursions  have 
carried  him  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Koyal  and 
Ancient  pastime.  Peter  Steele  the  Cricketer  contains  the 
best  description  of  a  village  cricket -match  1  know  of; 
Cricketing  Saws  and  Stories  is  a  little  masterpiece;  and  lie 
has  also  achieved  distinction  in  the  domains  of  fiction, 
psychics  and  natural  history.  lie  was  once  called  the 
"  Sardonic  Hutchinson  "  by  an  eminent  Scots  philosophic 
ci-itio  of  golf ;  but  that  was  probably  owing  to  his  famous 
negative  definition  of  the  game  :  "  Golf  is  not  agriculture." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  "  sardonic  "  is  the  last  epithet  I  should 
have  chosen  for  a  writer  so  generous,  modest  and  whimsi- 
cally humorous — never  more  so  than  when  ut  his  own 
expense.  His  new  book,  Fifty  Years  of  Golf  (COVNTBY  LIFK 
OFFICES)  may  be  described  as  primarily  a  golfing  autobio- 
graphy, but  the  mellow  urbanity  of  the  style,  the  wealth  of 
anecdote  and  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  whicli  it 
displays  will  commend  it  to  many  readers  who  have  never 
handled  a  club.  No  one  has  given  us  so  many  or  such  genial 
portraits  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  golfing  world  in  the 
last  half  century.  The  writer  knew  them  all,  as  instructors, 
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exemplars,  or  rivals,  bub  always  as  friends,  and  lie  has  a 
kindly  or  affectionate  word  to  say  o£  them  all.  When  the 
Koyal  and  Ancient  Club  of  St.  Andrews  elected  him  captain 
in  1908  "  one  of  my  wife's  relations  was  good  enough  to 
say  '  I  'm  glad  they  made  Horace  that— it  will  look  so 
well  in  his  obituary  notice.'  So  it  will ;  but  I  hope  not  yet. 
That  is  a  hope  which  all  golfers  and  all  lovers  of  good 
letters  will  cordially  endorse. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  disciples  of  the  original 
'•  BARTIMEUS  "  that  parts  at  least  of  An  Awfully  Big 
Adventure  (CASSELL)  may  tend  a  little  towards  disappoint- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  the  title-tale  is  too  big  for  its 
setting.  Zeebrugge  remains  such  a  heart-stirring  piece  of 
history  that  to  have  it  served  up  as  part  of  a  parti- 
cularly silly  love-story  makes  for  impatience.  Not  there, 

.       "        .  J          .  .,.  •  Pll_*«/"\l i,,     '»     *-U  ~  *-       I ^1  1m  IF 


nor  in  the  twice-told  stories  of  the 
do  we  get  the  genuine  qualities 
of  "BAKTIMEUS'S"  adventures, 
which  indeed  do  not  appear  till 
the  section  at  the  end  devoted 
to  short  sketches.  Here  you 
will  emphatically  find  the  best 
wine  kept  till  the  last ;  some 
of  it  indeed  as  good  as  any  that 
we  have  had  from  this  pleasant 
vineyard.  I  myself  liked  espe- 
cially "  The  Epitaph  " — some- 
how "  BARTIMEUS  "  is  always 
at  his  best  in  reminiscent  mood 
• — and  an  altogether  charming 
account  of  mountain  climbing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice, 
a  thing  entirely  without  plot 
or  story,  or  indeed  anything  at 
all  except  a  delicious  and  in- 
vigorating atmosphere  which 
makes  it  the  best  tonic  in  the 
world.  So  there  you  are.  Can- 
didly "  BARTIMEUS'S  "  lovers 
strike  me,  as  Orlando  struck 
Rosalind,  but  as  poor  imita- 
tions of  the  real  thing ;  but 
his  isolated  reminiscences  of 
Naval  occasions  or  of  tall 
ships  continue  to  proclaim 
him  our  jolliest  and  most 


•boats  "  that  follow, 


sincere  chronicler  of  life  on  the  sure  shield. 

If  anyone  had  said  to  me,  before  I  read  The  Old  Indls- 
pensables  (MARTIN  SECKER),  that  it  was  possible  to  write  a 
satiric  novel  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  long  on  the 
internal  mechanism  of  a  Government  Office,  even  a  latter- 
day  Government  Office,  I  should  have  flatly  refused  to 
believe  him.  Not  because  these  places  are  so  abysmally 
boring  as  tradition  would  have  it ;  rather  they  must  be  full 
of  humorous  happenings,  or  why  that  loud  chuckle  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  club  smoking-room?  but  because  of  all 
jokes  the  jokes  of  Civil  Servants  seem  to  be  the  most  tech- 
nical. To  Mr.  EDWIN  SHANKS,  however,  it  has  been  given 
to  achieve  the  impossible  and  to  play  with  chains  of 
authority,  channels  of  communication,  red  tape  and  routine 
as  if  they  were  so  many  iridescent  soap-bubbles,  and  to  make 
characters  of  farce  out  of  the  slaves  of  schedules  and  re- 
turns. It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  the  prettiest  fancy  in  the 
tale  of  the  Department  of  Evasions  at  the  Circumlocution 
Office,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  one  which  concerns  the  lost 
papers  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  Ephraim  Hogg,  who, 
after  many  subterfuges  and  cross-references  and  fruitless 


searchings  of  trays,  turned  out  to  be, "  See  Estimates  No.  50," 
and  so  vanished  into  air.  I  don't  know  in  what  Govern- 
ment Office  Mr.  SHANKS  was  employed,  but  he  certainly 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  Civil  Servants,  temporary  or  per- 
manent ;  for  wherever  it  was  his  time  was  surely  well  spent. 

In  The  Purple  Jar  (HUTCHINSON),  Mrs.  ALFRED  SIDGWICK 
has  used  Miss  EDGEWORTII'B  story  of  the  chemist's  bottle, 
which  was  mere  clear  glass  when  the  contents  were  tipped 
out,  at  once  to  provide  a  title  and  to  suggest  a  moral  to  her 
story.  Sally  was  an  English  girl  who  would  go  and  be  a 
governess  in  Germany.  Her  adventures  in  Hamburg  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  love  affair  with  a  young  German  of  dis- 
honourable intentions,  but,  until  the  last  when  he  went 
unbelievably  to  pieces,  of  great  personal  attractions.  I 
don't  think  Mrs.  SIDGWICK  has  made  quite  a  success  of 
writing  in  the  first  person  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  very 

~  young  girl,  but,  apart  from 
that,  it  is  a  readable  book,  in 
which  a  properly  tepid  atti- 
tude to  Germans  is  tempered 
by  the  introduction  of  one  or 
two — notably  Trudi,  a  delight- 
ful German  equivalent  of  the 
enfant  terrible — who,  save  for 
their  manners,  are  quite  plea- 
sant and  quite  kind.  But  for 
the  dishonourable  intentions 
of  Ilerr  Helling — and  really 
they  are  very  delicately  sug- 
gested— it  would  make  a  cap- 
ital Christmas  present  for  a 
growing  girl. 

To  lovers  of  birds  there  can 
be  few  keener  pleasures  than 
a  book  by  Mr.  W.  II.  HUDSON, 
even  if,  as  is  the  case  with 
Birds  In  Town  and  Village 
(DENT),  they  are  already  fam- 
iliar with  portions  of  it.  In- 
deed, I  always  find  Mr.  HUD- 
SON a  fascinating  companion, 
because  his  delight  in  birds 
is  so  sincere,  and  he  expresses 
it  in  a  style  as  simple  as  it  is 

sound.     "Birds  in  a  Cornish 

Village  "  is  the  entirely  new  part  of  this  volume,  and  every 
word  of  it  is  derived  from  observation  and  understanding 
of  the  inhabitants  (both  on  the  wing  and  on  foot).  Here 
Mr.  HUDSON  pays  considerable  attention  to  the  daw,  whiol 
abounds  in  the  Duchy  and  is  left  almost  unmolested.  He 
is  not  at  pains  to  defend  the  rogue,  in  fact  he  calls  it  an 
"  injurious  bird,"  but  he  explains  very  clearly  why  "  Jackie  " 
is  so  widely  tolerated.  "  The  daws,"  he  says,  "  may  be 
regarded  as  bad  hats  generally  in  the  bird  community,  and 
on  this  account  they  touch  a  chord  in  us."  I  must  add 
that  Mr.  DETMOLD'S  coloured  illustrations  are  exquisite. 

Journalistic  Candour. 
On  the  morrow  of  the  PREMIER'S  speech  at  Manchester  :— 

"DAILY    MAIL 
TRYING  TO  FOOL  EVERYBODY." 


THE    BOY    WHO    REFRAINED:    A    STUDY    IN 
HEROIC    SELF-DENIAL. 


"The  Germans  have  a  good  term— Sclmsucht  nach  SchusuM  (a 
longing  for  longing)— for  second-hand  artistic  utterances  of  the  i 
whose  art  is  an  expression  not  so  much  of  what  he  feels  about  this  or 
that,  as  of  what  he  feels  he  ought  to  feel  about  it."— The  Observer. 
"Schusucht  "  sounds  more  like  "  Hunt  the  Slipper." 
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CHARIVARIA. 

UP  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  tlio 
world  had  not  come  to  an  end,  as 
prophesied.  .;:  ,:: 


It  has  been  suggested  that  a  mass 
meeting  of  humourists  should  he  held 
o  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
'OUTA,  who  predicted  this  catastrophe, 
or  his  invaluable  help  in  enabling  them 
o  eke  out  a  livelihood. 

:|:     >;: 

Some  of  us,  however,  feel  bound  to 
jondomn  the  spirit  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can astronomer  approached  his  subject. 


This   mania 
oo  far. 


for   Prohibition  is   going 


During  the  Christmas  holidays  Gov- 


diplomatic  agents  to  the  Irish  Republic. 
Lest  our  readers  should  bo  inclined  to 
resent  this  procedure  wo  hasten  to 
point  out  that  we  ourselves  recently 
dispatched  Viscount  GHKY  to  Washing- 
ton without  asking  the  consent  of  the 

Mexican  Government. 
*  * 

In  spite  of  all  that  is  said,  adequate 
precautions  against  waste  are  taken  by 
some  Government  departments.  Only 
the  other  day  a  man  who  applied  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  com- 
mence building  a  house  with  was  asked 
to  fill  up  a  form  stating  why  ho  wanted 
a  house. 


V 


"  With  the  revival  of  full  dress,"  says 
a  contemporary, "  the  shako  will  replace 
the  helmet."  It  is  expected  however 


eminent  officials  will  be 
expected  to  sleep  in  their 
own  time.  „  * 

A  Yorkshire  lady  re- 
cently complained  that 
;he  Disposal  Board  was 
advertising  for  sale  a  lake 
which  belongs  to  her. 
The  public  will  be  de- 
.ighted  to  hear  that  the 
Disposal  Board,  while 
offering  no  immediate  ex- 
planation, promises  to  get 
to  the  bottom,  of  the 

thing.  *  ... 

#' 

Several  eminent  laryng- 
ologists  write  to  say 
that,  pending  further  in- 
vestigation, the  state- 
merit  of  the  bargee  who 
recently  inherited  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  that,  when  he  heard 
the  news,  words  failed  him,  must  be 
accepted  with  reserve. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  time  saved 
by  the  new  non-stop  omnibuses  is 
reported  from  Whitehall.  A  Govern- 
ment official  who  was  trying  to  indicate 
the  War  Office  to  a  fellow-passenger 
found  himself  pointing  to  the  Home  for 
Lost  Dogs.  „.  * 

"  What  are  the  Middle  Classes  do- 
ing ?  "  asks  a  correspondent  in  a  morn- 
ing paper.  Alas,  theirs  is  not  to  do — 

but  to  be  done.     ?.  -•• 

*' 

"  It  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  future  Air  Force  on  a  territorial 
basis,"  declared  Mr.  WINSTON  CHUR- 
CHILL recently.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
gather  that  the  future  of  the  Army  is 
largely  in  the  air. 

*    if. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  considering  a  proposal  to  send 


Old  Family  Gliast.  "  HAVE  YOU  NOTICED,  SIB  GUY,  WHAT  A  LOT  OF 

THAT  CLASS  OP  HAUNTER  THERE'S   BEEN   ABOUT   LATELY?     I  BUPl'OSE  IT'S 
THIS   WHOLESALE   DISPOSAL   OF  CHEAP  GOVERNMENT  LINEN." 


that  in  a  large  number  of  cases   the 
chucko  will  replace  both. 

'"*'" 

"Drinking  whisky,"  says  an  Ameri- 
can, "  drives  people  mad."  But  not  half 
so  inad  as  chasing  it  in  America. 

•:•  *    . 

;;; 

Offered  a  penny  for  his  thoughts  in 
the  smoke-room  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  Labour  Member  declared  that, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  in 
future  he  would  have  to  charge  two- 
pence-halfpenny. ...  .;. 

•I1 

"  Do  handsome  husbands  pay?"  asks 
The  Weekly  Dispatch.  They  generally 
have  to,  but  not  so  much  as  the  hus- 
bands of  handsome  wives. 

:):     * 

•',- 

Mistletoe  is  a  shilling  a  bunch  in 
Covent  Garden.  A  good  many  young 
people  declare  that  with  a  little  give 
and  take  it  is  quite  easy  to  carry  on 
without  the  stuff. 

We  have  decided  to  forgive,  if  not 


forget,  tlio  trade  journal  which  last 
week  advi-rd  its  readers  that  to  keep 
butter  properly  it  should  be  stored  in 
barrels  in  a  large  well-ventilated  cellar. 
A  very  cruel  tiling  to  say. 

"  Christmas  presents,"  says  the  l)un- 
dee  Advrrtim-r,  "are  dearer  than  c\er." 
How  the  news  leaked  out  in  Scotland 
is  a  mystery.  ft  ^ 

& 

1  listings  Guardians  have  decided  no! 
to  grant  the  workhouse  inmates  any 
Christmas  beer.  Wo  '11  teach  people  to 
be  inmates.  „,  ^ 

"  I  understand,"  says  a  gossip,  "  that 
Miss  SMITHSON,  the  principal  boy  at 
Drury  Lane,  decided  on  her  best 
at  the  last  moment."  Thank  goodness 
Christmas  won't  have  to 
he  postponed  after  all. 

The  Income -Tax  offi- 
cials at  Somerset  House, 
says  a  weekly  paper, 
threaten  to  strike.  But 
surely  that  isn't  a  threat. 
It 's  a  generous  offer. 

Last  week  three  towns 
which  had  previously  re- 
fused the  otferof  aGerman 
machine-gun  altered  their 
decision.  It  is  thought 
that  the  appearance  of 
waits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood has  had  something 
to  do  with  this  change  of 

attitude.     +  * 

* 

The  value  of  the  Press 
as  an  educator  has  again 
been  demonstrated.  Charged  \sith 
using  abusive  language  to  a  policeman 
last  weak  a  Billingsgate  man  admitted 
that  he  might  have  called  the  officer  a 
"  blinkin'  Brontosaur." 

*  .* 

According  to  a  well-informed  journal, 
antique  furniture  is  fetching  higher 
prices  at  the  present  time  than  it  has 
ever  done  before.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of  timber  and  creative 
labour.  •••  * 

An  extraordinary  echo  is  produced 
by  the  high  hills. surrounding  a  golf- 
course  in  the  South  of  England,  and  it 
is  feared  that  a  three-mile  limit  may 


have    to    be 
clergymen, 


fixed   for    children    and 


Costumes  for  two. 
"Those  present  included : —Mr.  and  Mrs. 

,  in  a  pretty  dress  of  rose  pink  crepe  de 

chine ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  in  a  lovely  dress  of 

black  crepe  de  chine,    trimmed    with    gold 
embroidery  and  touches  of  heliotrore  silk." 
New  Zealand  Paper. 
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TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CLUB  ON  ITS  HOME-COMING. 

[Being  a  welcome  from  a  next-door  neighbour  who  rejoices  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  Club's  premises  by  the  War  Office,  and  notably  for 
reasons  (connected  with  the  War-emergency  hutments  that  still  block 
the  river-view  in  this  vicinity)  which  should  be  appreciated  by  Sir 
ALFRED  MOND,  of  the  Office  of  Works,  himself  an  ornament  of  the 
Club  in  question.] 

LONG  have  I  waited  with  eyes  that  yearn, 
Watching  and  watching  for  your  return, 
Since  to  the  country's  cause  you  lent 
What  for  a  party's  use  was  meant, 
Lending  it  just  the  same  as  though 
The  option  was  yours  to  stay  or  go. 

Worn  to  a  thread  with  hope  deferred, 
Peace  to  me  was  an  empty  word. 
What  was  the  good   of  a  truce  to  gore 
If  there  were  still  dug-outs  next  door  ? 
If,  where  a  halycon  calm  should  he, 
Flappers  of  War  still  wolfed  their  tea  ? 

While  you  were  gone  this  weary  spell, 

Occupying  a  strange  hotel, 

My  heart  resembled  a  hollow  drum — 

Nothing  could  fill  the  vacuum  ; 

Oh,  it  is  time  you  were  here  again 

To  stay  the  longing  and  staunch  the  pain. 

Yes,  and  it 's  time  for  your  own  sakes  too, 
Who  are  not  a  very  united  crew ; 
For  some  of  you  follow  the  Wee  Free  quest 
And  some  with  the  Tories  have  coalesced — 
Causing  a  split  that  you  can't  repair 
Except  in  the  old  familiar  lair. 

Changes,  I  fear,  have  cast  a  blight 

On  the  haunt  of  sweetness,  the  home  of  light ; 

Horrible  hutments  block  the  line 

Of  vision  across  your  Thames  (and  mine) ; 

But,  once  you  are  back,  Sir  ALF,  no  doubt, 

For  love  of  his  Club  will  wipe  them  out. 

Season  enough  for  me  to  yearn 

From  the  pit  of  my  tummy  for  your  return, 

Apart  from  the  neighbourly  joy  that  I 

Take  in  your  caravanserai, 

In  its  simple  charm  and  its  old-world  grace, 

And  the  cachet  it  gives  to  Whitehall  Place. 

=======  O.  S. 

DUAL   MENTALITY. 

SIB, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  curiosity-  of 
literature  that  may  perhaps  interest  your  readers.  I  am  a 
contributor  of  occasional  articles  to  the  more  thoughtful 
section  of  the  Press,  and  last  evening  I  was  engaged  upon 
an  essay  entitled  "  Moral  Evolution  and  the  League  of 
Nations."  Owing  to  the  contemptibly  inadequate  ration 
of  coal  allowed  us  by  the  local  Fuel-Overseer  I  am  nowadays 
compelled  to  do  my  spare  time  writing  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  is  also  occupied  after  dinner  by  my  wife. 
Usually  I  am  able,  as  the  result  of  a  rigorous  course  of 
self-training,  to  divide  my  brain  into  two  water-tight  com- 
partments, concentrating  the  one  upon  my  work  and 
simultaneously  lending  the  other  to  a  discussion  with  my 
wife  on  domestic  and  other  topics.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  owing  to  some  obscure  aberration  which  ap- 
parently produced  a  form  of  mental  short-circuiting,  the 
two  compartments  refused  to  work  independently,  with 
the  result  that  the  article,  which  I  enclose  herewith, 
emerged  in  a  somewhat  unconventional  form.  It  was  only 
on  reading  it  over  this  morning  that  I  discovered  the 


strange  effect,  of  which  I  was  at  the  time  quite  unconscious. 
Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  advance  a 
scientific  explanation  of  this  interesting  phenomenon. 
Yours  truly,       (REV.)  THOMAS  FIDDLE,  D.D. 

[ENCLOSURE.] 

It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  obscurantist 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Senate  will  not  be  allowed  to 
wreck  the  project  of  the  League  of  Nations  before  it  is 
even  launched.  Allowing  for  differences  in  temperament, 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  by  her  continued  neglect  to  dust 
the  dining-room  mantelpiece  Florence  has  fully  merited 
a  month's  notice.  Whether,  however,  in  view  of  the 
alarming  growth  of  Bolshevist  activity  all  over  the  world  it 
would  be  wise  at  this  juncture  to  court  still  further  State 
upheavals  must  depend  on  Cook's  future  performances. 
Certainly  the  cutlets  to-day  were  grossly  underdone ;  but 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.  The  lofty  traditions  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  friendship  and  co-operation  forbid  the  notion  that 
eggs  should  go  any  higher ;  while  the  obsession  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  cannot  altogether  account  for  the  fact 
that  Skinner's  bacon  is  a  disgrace.  Of  course  the  question 
of  arousing  American  opinion  by  means  of  an  organised 
campaign  is  one  entirely  for  the  Profiteering  Tribunal,  and, 
if  the  bathroom  waste-pipe  is  choked,  the  Government 
must  find  a  way  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  one  of 
the  most  disheartening  aspects  of  the  situation  is  Mrs. 
Tomlinson's  new  sealskin  jacket.  Admitted  that  her 
husband  has  just  made  a.  small  fortune  by  a  regrettable 
speculation  in  Oils,  this  policy  of  isolation  from  the  essential 
concerns  of  civilisation  at  large  is  one  that  cannot  be 
logically  defended.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Susan 
Dillwater's  engagement  has  been  broken  off  merely  from 
a  desire  to  avoid  unprofitable  European  entanglements. 
What  the  young  women  of  to-day  are  coining  to  is  a  ques- 
tion that  President  WILSON  could  doubtless  answer  if  lie 
would  ;  but  the  imminence  of  an  election  campaign  lends 
a  certain  piquancy  to  the  fact  that  Coasin  Jane's  chilblains 
have  lately  been  much  worse.  If  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind is  to  be  something  more  than  an  empty  phrase,  it 
should  be  rubbed  with  embrocation  night  and  morning. 

This  will  give  the  protagonists  of  a  lasting  world-wide 
peace  an  opportunity  to  stop  the  tittle-tattle  that  goes  on 
in  the  village,  and  we  may  then  hope  to  discover  what 
became  of  the  rest  of  the  bottle  of  claret  that  was  opened 
yesterday  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  goodwill  and  pros- 
perity, when  the  voice  of  strife  shall  be  for  ever  hushed 
and  Mrs.  Tibbits's  twins  have  ceased  from  teething. 


CHRISTMAS   DESSERT. 

THE  grown-ups  eat  their  oranges  sitting  in  their  places; 
They  take  so  long  about  it,  they  wear  such  sober  faces ; 
With  their  knives  and  forks  of  silver  they  cut  away  the  1'ind, 
And  what  a  dreadful  lot  of  juice  they  always  leave  behind. 

Tom  and  I  eat  oranges  sitting  on  the  ground: 

We  use  our  thumbs  for  boring,  and,  oh,  the  squeegy  sound 

Of  sucking  through  the  sugar-holes !  the  pips  we  nearly 

swallow  1 
We  drink  up  our  orange-juice  until  the  skins  are  hollow. 


"RUSSIAN  PANCAKES. 

Two  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  into  small  pieces.  Break 
one  egg  into  eggs.  Beat  all  well  together.  Grease  four  saucers,  half 
fill  with  the  mixture  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes.  Spread  jam  on 
each  pancake  and  fold  over." — Family  Herald. 

We  dare  say  it  was  quite  a  nice  recipe  before  the  Bolshe- 
viks got  at  it. 
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OUT   IN   THE   COLD. 

TUHKEY  (bitterly).  "THEY   SEEM  TO  HAVE  FORGOTTEN  ME.      AND  THEY  CALL  THIS  THK 
SEASON   OF  GOODWILL!" 
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Burglar  (after  two  hours  of  Christmas  Carols).  "Fon  'EVING'S  SAKE  'AVE  ME  ABRESTED.    I  CAWN'T  STICK  NO  MOKE  OF  IT." 


BERTRAM    THE    BAILIFF. 

"  HE  '11  be  here  in  a  few  minutes," 
I  said  ;  "  is  everything  ready  ?  " 

"Yes,  everything,"  said  Margaret. 
"  There  's  a  nice  fat  pouch  of  tobacco  in 
his  bedroom — that  's  most  important, 
isn't  it  ? — and  a  barrel  of  beer  in  the 
scullery  and  a  rickety  -wooden  chair  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  fire.  That 's  all 
he  '11  \vant  if  ho 's  anything  like  the 
bailiffs  1  've  met — in  books." 

"  S-sh,  speak  lower.  Eemember  the 
cuckoo-clock  is  listening.  I  shouldn't 
like  the  bird  to  know,  he 's  always  had 
such  respect  for  me.  To  think  that 
after  all  these  years,  Margaret,  we  two 
should  be  sitting  here  hand-in-hand  "— 
I  seized  her  hand  hastily — "  sitting  here 
four-in-hand,  I  mean  hand-in-hand, 
before  the  dying  embers  waiting  for 
the  bailiffs!"' 

"  But  there  's  only  one  man  coming," 
said  my  wife,  and  she  threw  a  log  on 
the  fire. 

"  That  makes  it  all  the  worse.  They 
insult  us  by  thinking  one  is  enough  for 
the  likes  of  us."  I  was  growing  bitter. 

"  Well,  one  is  enough  for  me.  I  do 
hope  we  .shall  get  on  with  him.  They  're 


nice  kindly  men  as  a  rule,  aren't  they  ? 
Willing  to  help  in  the  house  and  nurse 
the  baby  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,  Margaret.  At  least  ac- 
cording to  the  novels  of  my  youth  ;  but 
they  may  have  changed  all  that." 

"  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  hire 
a  baby  for  him  ?  He  may  become  vio- 
lent when  he  finds  there  isn't  one. 
He  may  suspect  us  of  smuggling  it 
away  to  prevent  the  landlord  distrain- 
ing on  it." 

There  was  a  thud  on  the  door. 

"  Here  he  is  !  "  cried  Margaret,  and  I 
turned  and  went  with  heavy  tread  to 
let  the  bailiff,  or  rather  the  bailiff's 
man,  into  my  home. 

A  few  days  later  I  met  my  Uncle 
Gregory.  "  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  is 
it  really  true?  Have  you  got  the 
b ;  have  you  got  them  in  ?  " 

"  Only  one.  And  he  's  the  bailiff's 
man,  I  believe.  The  bailiff,  you  must 
know,  is  much  too  superior  a  person  to 
come  himself;  he  only  attends  Eoyalty. 
You  have  to  give  his  man  plenty  of 
beer  and  a  chair  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  lots  of  shag  now  that  the  beer  is 
Government  beer,  and  then — 

"  Yes,   I   know,"  interrupted  Uncle 


Gregory  crossly,  "  then  they  nurse  the 
baby  for  you  and  help  in  the  house. 
I've  read  just  as  many  novels  as  you 
have.  The  beggars  aren't  like  that  in 
real  life,  though." 

"  But  this  one  is,  Uncle  Gregory.  lie 
nearly  wept  when  he  found  there  wasn't 
a  baby  to  be  nursed.  We  ' vo  grown  quite 
fond  of  him.  Bertram  is  his  name." 

"  Well,  I  can't  think  how  you  'vc 
managed  to  get  yourself  and  that 
poor  girl  into  such  a  disgraceful  pre- 
dicament," burst  out  Uncle  Gregory; 
"  surely  with  your  income — 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  I  interrupted, 
"  I  've  been  rather  extravagant  lately. 
Margaret  sent  me  to  get  her  a  penny 
packet  of  nasturtium  seeds  for  the 
window-boxes,  and  I  got  her  six  for 
livepence  halfpenny.  She 's  just  as  bad 
herself,  though  ;  I  cannot  get  her  to  eat 
her  bubble  without  a  squeak.  So  the 
result  is  we  've  been  living  beyond  our 
income  for  some  time  past." 

"  But  had  you  saved  nothing  at  all, 
Gerald  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  But  we  broke  open  the 
sixpenny  money-box  some  time  ago, 
and  the  china  pig  with  farthings  in 
went  to  pay  the  gas  bill.  So  now  the 
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TELEPHONE    THRILLS. 

Wife  of  Hunitionecr.  "WHATEVEB  DO  you  THINK,  GEORGE?    LORD  FrrzPuBPLK  HAS  JUST  ncso  is  ur." 
George.  "Woi — o'  PURPOSE?"  Wife.  "No — IN  HEimon." 


landlord  has  put  in  the  bailiff  —  or 
rather  his  man." 

"  Well,  1  don't  understand  you,"  said 
Uncle  Gregory. 

"  I  know  ;  but  you  will  soon,"  I  said 
darkly  as  he  strode  away. 

When  I  got  home  that  evening  I 
found  that  our  conversation  had  already 
borne  fruit. 

"  Aunt  Elizabeth  has  only  just  gone," 
said  Margaret.  "  She 's  been  lecturing 
me  on  our  bad  management  and  the 
spindrift  lives  we've  been  leading." 

"Spendthrift,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  that  sort  of  life.  And  she  said 
we  were  disgracing  the  family.  Bertram 
made  us  toast  for  tea,  though." 

"  The  question  now  is,  Margaret,  will 
the  family  feel  disgraced  to  the  point 
of  paying  up  the  landlord,  or  will  it 
not  ?  " 

"  I  'in  afraid  it  will,"  said  Margaret ; 
and  she  was  right. 

A  few  days  later  we  bade  a  reluctant 
farewell  to  our  visitor,  for  we  had 
become  quite  fond  of  the  kindly  old 
man. 

In  a  fortnight,  however,  he  was  back 
again,  put  in  by  the  justly  incensed 


grocer,  whose  seventh  application  on 
bright  orange-paper  had  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. Once  more  a  scandalized  family 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  once  more  we 
parted  from  Bertram,  our  good  old 
friend — one  of  our  oldest,  we  began  to 
consider  him. 

On  hearing  of  his  third  appearance 
in  our  kitchen  our  relatives  summoned 
us  to  a  family  council. 

"  Have  you  any  explanation  to 
offer,"  thundered  the  head  of  the  clan, 
"  for  your  disgraceful  improvidence  ? 
Surely  with  your  income  and  a  little 
method " 

"  Oh,  but  I  'm  awfully  methodical," 
I  said.  "  I  keep  a  carefully  worked  out 
scale  of  bills,  which  I  settle  in  a  cer- 
tain fixed  order,  so  as  to  leave  only  one 
creditor  gnashing  his  teeth  at  a  time. 
First,  the  landlord  gnashed,  after  him 
the  grocer,  then  the  baker.  The  next," 
— I  consulted  a  note-book — "  yes,  the 
next  to  gnash  is  my  tailor,  I  think." 

"And  why  on  earth  must  you  let 
things  get  to  such  a  state?  Surely 
with  your  income " 

"  But  I  'm  not  complaining  ;  we  like 
our  Bertram ;  he 's  very  good  com- 


pany and  useful  in  lots  of  ways.  He 
dusts  the  cuckoo  and  exercises  the 
carpet-sweeper.  To  be  sure  he  doesn't 
nurse  the  baby;  but  how  can  he? 
There  isn't " 

"  Enough  of  this  nonsense,"  said  my 
Uncle  Gregory ;  "  we  mean  you  to 
realise  that  you  are  disgracing  the 
family,  and  that  something  must  be 
done." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said  in  desperation, 
"perhaps  you  can  suggest  some  other 
way  of  getting  a  servant.  You  must 
admit  we're  the  only  members  of  the 
family  who  don't  have  to  answer  the 
door  themselves.  You  say  we  're  dis- 
gracing you,  but  I  think  you  ought  to 
be  very  proud  of  us  and  of  Bertram  the 
Faithful  Retainer." 

There  was  silence;  then  a  subdued 
rustling  as  the  family  melted  slowly 
away,  leaving  Margaret  and  me  to  our 
triumph. 

Three  weeks  later  Bertram  placed  sis 
postcards  on  our  breakfast-table. 

Eacli  was  from  an  uncle,  aunt  or 
other  member  of  the  family,  and  eacli 
bore  the  same  words : — 

"  We  have  the  bailiffs  in." 
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Vendor  of  Penny  Toys  (to  millionaire). 


Y  'ABE,  Sm.     PRESENTS  WITHIN  THE  BEACH  OF  ALL." 


WAITS  AT  THE  CEOSS-EOADS. 

SEVEUAL  pairs  of  heavy  boots  were 
dragged  as  far  as  the  lamp  at  the  cross- 
roads. Then  the  band  played. 

After  a  single  performance  of  a  carol 
tune  I  heard  a  massive  form  clamber- 
ing over  my  rockery,  and  horny  thumbs 
seeking  the  bell-push.  Waving  my 
retinue  of  servant  aside,  I  myself 
opened  the  door,  more  in  anger  than  in 
sorrow,  and  spoke  without  reserve  to 
the  musician  who  stood  there  holding 
a  dented  euphonium  in  one  hand  and 
touching  a  few  fragments  of  hat  with 
the  other. 

In  a  voice  that  was  gentle  though 
husky  he  offered  an  explanation  of  his 
visit.  "There's  some  as  don't  like  us 
to  go  too  far,  guvnor,  so  we  gives  a 
sample  and  then  calls  to  discuss 
business." 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  replied,  "  and 
in  any  case  come  off  those  bulbs." 

"  S'posin'  you  don't  'appen  to  be  fond 
of  a  bit  of  music,"  ho  said  tolerantly, 
"p'ra'ps  there  'ssome — er — friendyou'd 
like  us  to  visit,  now  you  know  our 
style.  Ten  chunes,  carrils  and  what- 


not, for  seven-and-a-tanner — or  '  'Erald 
Angels'  over  and  over  for  five  bob, 
that's  our  tariff,1'  and  he  breathed  on 
the  breech  of  his  instrument  and 
polished  it  lovingly  with  his  sleeve. 

I  was  quick  to  catch  his  meaning, 
and  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  select  one  of  my — er — friends. 

"Take  this  soven-and-sixpence,  my 
good  man,"  I  said.  He  obeyed.  "Go 
to  the  Avenue,  to  a  house  named 
'  Woodside';  play  there.  It  is  sure  to 
be  appreciated." 

I  returned  to  my  fireside  well  pleased 
to  think  that  Eaunder,  the  president  of 
our  local  orchestral  society,  was  about 
toreceive  some  return  for  his  outrageous 
conduct  which  compelled  me  to  resign 
my  place  as  second  flute. 

I  could  hear  the  shuffling  of  feet, 
but  when  the  musicians  moved  away  it 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  the  Avenue. 
Hatless  I  pursued  them.  The  one  who 
had  called  on  me  turned  politely  to  meet 
me. 

"  Scoundrels !  I  pay  you  to  go  to 
Woodside,  and  you  move  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Give  me  back  my 
money." 


"  You  said  'The  Lilaca,'  Bill,"  said  the 
Cornet  reproachfully  ;  and  the  Eupho- 
nium, looking  puzzled,  replied  that 
"  The  Lilacs"  was  certainly  what  he'd 
understood  the  gentleman  to  say. 

"Some  misunderstandm',  Sir,"  lie 
said  blandly,  feeling  in  his  pocket.  "  If 
I  'd  'ad  any  idea  it  was  '  Woodside ' 
I  couldn't  never  'ave  took  the  money. 
Couldn't  'ardly  go  back  to  '  Woodside,' 
could  we,  Sam?" 

"  Imposserble,"  said  the  Cornet. 

•"  Go  back  !  What  do  you  mean '?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Well,  guvnor,"  saidtheEuphonium, 
"  if  we  was  to  go  playin'  at  '  Woodside ' 
the  gent  there  would  want  to  know  why 
we  wasn't  up  'ere  playin'  outside  o'  your 
'ouse,  like  what  'e  told  us;"  and  he 
handed  me  three  half-crowns,  two  of 
which,  I  subsequently  discovered,  were 
bad  ones. 


"OUR   THOUGHT   FOR  TO-DAY. 
Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow, 
Tall  oats  from  little  acorns  grow." 

Daily  Paper. 

We  hope  the  FooD-CoNTKOLLua  knows 

about  this. 
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THE    SPREAD    OF    LAWLESSNESS. 

HOLDING   THE    FRONT    LINE   AT    OUR   BANKS.      SUSPECTED   ATTACK   DEVELOPING. 


THE    WAR    ON    WONDERLAND. 

[The  l>;>Uoressa  MONTESSOHI,  the  renowned  Italian  Educationalist, 
formerly  lecturer  on  Pedagogical  Anthropology  in  the  University  of 
Rome,  has,  during  her  recent  visit  to  England,  publicly  commented 
on  and  justified  the  absence  of  fairy-tales  in  the  modern  Italian 
system  of  children's  education.] 

THE  learned  Dottoressa  MONTESSOM, 

Whom  neo-Pestalozzians  idolize, 
Crowning  her  with  a  special  crown  of  glory — 

A  halo  of  a  supra- normal  size, 
But  whom  Victorians,  whether  Whig  or  Tory, 

Regard  with  dubious  or  indifferent  eyes, 
Has  eloquently  ventured  to  assail 
The  domination  of  the  Fairy  Tale. 

Little  she  cares  for  ANDEKSEN  or  GRIMM, 
And  all  the  wizards  who  have  long  beguiled 

'With  their  caprice  and  fantasy  and  whim 
The  instincts  of  the  self-expressing  child; 

Great  Pan  is  dead,  and  now  along  with  him 
The  fays  must  follow,  ruthlessly  exiled 

By  fiat  of  the  famous  Dottoressa 

And  the  enlightened  teachers  of  Odessa. 

Avaunfc,  then,  elf  and  mannikin  and  pixie  ; 

A  vaunt,  O  tribe  of  leprechauns  and  gnomes; 
A  vaunt,  troll,  imp  and  watersprite  and  nixie, 

You  are  not  fit  for  self-respecting  homes ; 


Beings  so  wayward,  so  detached  and  tricksy, 
Affront  the  latest  grandeur  that  is  Rome's; 
We  have  no  longer  any  use  or  need 
For  Puck  or  Peaseblossom  or  Mustardseed. 

Well,  well,  it  is  an  arduous  task,  I  trow, 
To  keep  the  realm  of  Oberon  out  of  bounds 

While  still  the  horns  of  elf-land  faintly  blow, 
Charming  initiate  ears  with  delicate  sounds, 

And  while  the  little  people  come  and  go 
On  lone  enchanted  knolls  and  mossy  mounds, 

With  WALTER  DE  LA  MAKE,."!*.  F."  and  "> 

Warders  and  watchers  of  the  ivory  gates. 

And  you,  Signora,  who  would  banish  fairies, 
Take  heed  lest  your  emancipative  zeal 

In  extirpating  fanciful  vagaries 

Estrange  your  friends  and  limit  your  appeal ; 

Of  woader  and  surprise  each  child  the  heir  is, 
And  'tis  a  crime  that  heritage  to  steal ; 

Rather  let  us  the  children's  treasure  cherish, 

For  where  no  vision  is  the  people  perish. 


Notice  received  from  a  laundry— not  in  Ireland: — 

"It  is  expected  that  all  Laundries  will  be  overwhelmed  with  work 

at  Christinas  time.    To  prevent  delay  and  disappointment  we  would 

urge  all  our  Customers  to 

SEND  THE  EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  WASHING  DURIKQ  THE  FIRST 

TWO    WKKhS    IN 
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AUCTION    HANDICAPPING. 

"  No,"  said  Vernon  Umpleby  in  a 
tone  of  cheerful  retrospect  as  ho  mani- 
pulated an  under-vitalised  soda-siphon 
— "  no,  Sandy,  I  'm  afraid  that  you 
Scotchmen  are  no  good  at  auction." 

"  There  was  once  a  Scotchman  who 
was  put  up  at  auction,"  I  said,  "  but 
there  was  no  sale." 

"  No  bidders,  you  mean,"  said  Ver- 
non, talking  indistinctly  through  the 
bottom  of  his  tumbler. 

"  On  the  contrary,  there  were  plenty 
of  bidders;  but  the  upset  price  was  too 
high." 

"  Rot !  "  said  Vernon. 

"  I  'm  not  a  bit  downhearted  because 
you  have  won  two  evenings  at  bridge. 
We  did  rather  better  to-night." 

"  Yes,"  said  Vernon ;  "  you  were  only 
eight  hundred  down  to-night  and  twelve 
hundred  down  last  night." 

"  Anyhow,  it  might  be  worse." 

"  Which  how  ?  " 

"  Wo  might  have  been  playing  for 
half-a-crown  a  hundred  instead  of  ten- 
pence  a  thousand." 

"I  thought  it  was  twopence  a  million." 

"Did  you?"  I  said.  "Then  it's 
lucky  for  me  I  didn't  win.  I  should 
hate  to  have  trouble  with  you  in  your 
own  house  about  the  stakes." 

"  Don't  worry  about  that,"  said  Ver- 
non kindly.  "  We  could  soon  settle  the 
trouble  outside  the  house.  At  least  you 
would  bo  outside." 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  rising.  "I  can 
take  a  hint  as  well  as  any  man." 

"  Yes,"  said  Vernon.  "  And,  being 
Scotch,  you  can  take  a  drink  as  well  as 
any  two  men.  Help  yourself,  and  sit 
down^' 

I  did  both. 

"Look  here,  Sandy,"  said  Vernon, 
"  I  don't  like  winning  your  money." 

"Being  a  Yorkshireman,  it  must  cut 
you  to  the  heart." 

"  I  'm  going  to  offer  you  a  handicap," 
Vernon  said.  "  You  see,  there 's  prac- 
tically nothing  to  choose  between  our 
wives." 

"  I  've  only  one,"  I  said,  "  and  I 
prefer  her  to  any  other.  And  you 
wouldn't  have  said  that  about  them  if 
they  hadn't  gone  upstairs  half-an-hour 
ago." 

"  Lot 's  talk  sense,"  said  Vernon,  a 
little  testily. 

"  Well,  you  begin." 

"I'm  quite  serious,"  said  Vernon  ; 
"  I  want  you  to  have  a  run  for  your 
money.  So  I  propose  to  give  you  a 
handicap." 

"I've  got  one  already,"  I  objected. 
"  As  they  don't  play  for  anything  and 
as  I  play  with  Margot  and  as  she  is 
your  wife  she  gets  half  of  your  winnings. 
She  must  be  tenpence  'in  over  these 


two  nights.  I  noticed  that  she  went 
up  to  four  diamonds  and  five  no- 
trumps  to-night,  and  you  doubled  each 
time.  We  lost  about  five  hundred  on 
those  two  hands." 

"  Margot   does  go  a  bit   above   hei 
paper,"    said  Vernon  judicially.     "  S> 
we  must  allow  for  that  in  the  handicap. 
Let  rno  see •" 

"  I  can  give  you  two  strokes  a  hole 
at  golf,"  I  suggested  helpfully.  "  How 
would  that  do  as  a  basis  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  would  work," 
Vernon  answered. 

"Quite  simply,"  I  said  persuasively. 
"  Let 's  take  it  that  a  round  of  golf  is 
equal  to  a  rubber  at  auction.  I  give 
you  thirty-six  strokes  on  a  round  of 
golf,  so  you  will  give  me  thirty- six 
points  on  a  rubber  of  auction — below 
the  line,  of  course." 

"  But  that  would  be  a  game  right 
away,"  Vernon  objected. 

"  Not  necessarily,"  I  said.  "  You 
see,  I  might  elect  to  take  eighteen 
points  on  the  first  game  and  the  other 
eighteen  on  the  second  or  third — if 
there  was  a  third.  Then  Margot  and 
I  would  only  want  two  tricks  in  clubs 
or  better  to  take  us  out." 

"  I  see  your  idea,  of  course,"  Vernon 
said,  "  but  it  sounds  a  bit  complicated. 
Mine  was  to  let  you  score  game  at 
twenty  points,  and  Ethel  and  I  would 
have  to  make  the  usual  thirty.  That 's 
giving  you  a  third  of  the  game — fairly 
generous,  I  think." 

"  For  a  Yorkshireman,  perhaps  it  is. 
I  give  you  thirty-six  strokes  a  round 
at  golf  and  you  offer  me  a  third — six 
strokes — at  auction.  Of  course  you 
can't  play  golf  for  nuts." 

"  No  more  can  you  auction,"  Vernon 
said  hastily. 

"  That  completes  my  case,  m'lud,"  I 
said,  rising  to  my  feet  and  sitting  down 
again. 

"  Surely,"  Vernon  grumbled,  "  if  I  let 
you  score  game  at  twenty,  that 's  good 
enough  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  not  nearly.  But 
I  '11  compromise  with  you.  I  '11  take 
three  bisques  in  each  rubber." 

"  Three  points,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"No.  Three  tricks,  of  the  current 
value,  at  any  time  just  after  a  hand 
finishes.  And  I'll  take  my  bisques 
singly  or  all  in  a  lump,  just  as  I 
please." 

Vernon  thought  over  this  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  mind  trying  that,  just  for 
fun.  And  I  don't  mind  betting  you 
three  to  one  in  half-crowns  that  you 
won't  win,  even  with  three  bisques." 

"I'll  take  that,"  I  said,  "over  the 
next  three  nights." 

"  Good,"  said  Vernon,  chuckling. 

"  Of  course  we  are  making  a  fresh 
start  ?  "  I  asked. 


"  Yes,  if  you  like  to  put  it  that  way." 
"  We  start  fair  and  level  again  ?  " 
"  Yes,  yes,"  Vernon  agreed. 
"  Then  you  '11  begin  by  paying  me 
back  that  one-and-eightpence." 
^  "  Well,  of  all  the— the— Scotchmen," 
Vernon  said  explosively. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  took  some 
change  from  his  trouser-pocket,  picked 
out  a  shilling,  a  sixpence  and  two 
coppers,  and  put  the  rest  back.  He 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  one-and- 
eightpence,  and  then  slowly  returned 
it  to  his  pocket. 

"No,"  lie  said — "no.  On  second 
thoughts  I  won't.  I  don't  want  you 
to  have  a  bad  night.  If  I  gave  you 
hack  all  this  money  you  wouldn't  be 
able  to  sleep  for  joy." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Next  evening  we  played  on  the  three 
bisques  per  rubber  basis.  On  the  first 
hand  Margot  and  I  had  an  absolutely 
fool-proof  heart  call,  and  went  out 
with  four  tricks.  In  the  next  game 
we  went  a  thin  diamond  and  made 
two  tricks,  fourteen,  and,  taking  three 
bisques,  twenty-one,  ran  out  game  and 
rubber. 

The  next  rubber,  after  several  hands, 
made  them  twenty-four  to  our  twenty- 
one  in  the  first  game.  We  had  agreed 
to  hold  up  our  bisques,  and  a  lucky  odd 
trick  in  spades  took  us  out.  In  the 
second  game  Vernon  and  Ethel  had  a 
little  slam  in  no  trumps. 

"  Game  and  game,"  said  Vernon 
joyously. 

"No,"  I  said,  "on  the  contrary,  we 
take  our  three  bisques  here,  and  that 's 
rubber  to  us." 

"  Hang  it  all,  we  've  made  game, 
haven't  we  ?  " 

"Perhaps.  It's  rather  a  technical 
point ;  but  three  bisques  in  no  trumps 
is  game  to  us,  and  two  games  make  a 
rubber.  I  stand  by  my  agreement." 

"  Yes,  the  Scotchman  keeps  the  Sab- 
bath and  everything  else  he  can  lay  his 
bands  on." 

"  Including  his  bargain,"  I  said,  "  and 
bis  temper." 

After  that  Ethel  suggested  tactfully 
ihat  handicapping  by  bisques  seemed 
rather  silly,  and  Margot  that  it  was  a 
3ne  evening  for  snooker  pool.  E.  K.  B. 


Sport  in  Ireland. 

" HOTEL,  COUNTY  DONEGAL. 

Safe  sea  bathing  ;  salmon  and  trout  fishing  ; 
roughs  hooting  during  winter  months." 

Sporting  Paper. 


A  Situation  de  Luxe. 

"  Cook-General  wanted  ;    good    home  and 
;ood  wages  ;  work  all  put  out." — Local  Paper. 

This  is  the  sort  of  place  all  the  girls 
are  looking  for ;  as  our  cook  called  it, 
'  the  sinecure  of  every  eye." 
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THE    MAN    WHO    BELIEVED    IN    SAYINGS. 

"YOU  CAN  LEAD  A   HORSE  TO  THE  WATER." 
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Profiteer's  Wife  (to  lady,  wlw  Juts  been  brought  by  a  friend).  "Now  WON'T  YOU  PLAY  TO  us  ?  " 
Guest.  "I'M  BOBBY,  I  DON'T  PLAY  THE  PIANO.    I 'M  A  SIFFLEUSE." 
Profiteer's  Wife.  "On,  I  DO  HOPE  YOU'VE  BBOUGHT  YOUB  INSTRUMENT." 


SANTA    CLAUS. 

BEYOND  the  Pole's  remotest  floes, 
Beyond  the  land  where  Esquimaux 
Harry  the  furtive  seal  and  dare 
The  pimply  walrus  in  his  lair,  . 
You'll  find — if  you  should  chance  to 

reach 

That  distant  spot— a  silvery  beach 
Stretching  away  to  uplands  wide 
Where  herds  of  reindeer,  gentle-eyed, 
Browse  upon  toothsome  herbs  that  grow 
All  warm  and  snug  beneath  the  snow, 
And  frosty  gnomes  in  jerkins  blue, 
The  keepers  of  the  caribou,   . 
Come  for  the  rnilk  that  never  fails 
To  fill  their  silver  milking-pails. 
Wide-horned  and  fleeter  than  a  bird 
The  great  white  fathers  of  the  herd 
Browse  near  their  less  imposing  wives, 
Impatient  till  the  hour  arrives 
When,   from  High   Bergland's   starlit 

plain, 

Great  Santa  Glaus  rides  South  again 
With  simply  sacks  and  sacks  of  toys 
For  well-conducted  girls  and  boys. 
High-perched   above   the  soundless 

strand, 

Where  marble-stiff  the  billows  stand, 
Yet  sheltered  from  the  Arctic  breeze 


By  groves  of  sparkling  Ghristmas-trees, 
Where  blood-root  and   the  Christmas 

rose 

And  every  flower  that  braves  the  snows 
Bloom,  'and    the  tender  snowdrop 

smiles 

And  dreams  of  sun-enchanted  isles — 
A  long,  low  log-house  all 'of  fil- 
ls "full  of  bustle,  noise  and  stir, 
As,  spurred  and  booted,  Santa  comes 
And  stamps   his   feet   and   blows   his 

'    thumbs 

And  leaps  into  his  jingling  sleigh, 
Crying,  "'Heigh  presto  !     Harkaway  ! 
Expect  me  back  on  Christmas  morn  ; 
God   bless   my  soul  I     where  is  that 

horn  ?  " 

Oh,  week  by  week  and  day  by  day 
Old  Santa  Glaus  has  worked  away 
With  gnomes  in  hundreds  at  his  beck 
To  nail  and  glue,  to  pack  and  check 
Horses  and  dolls  and  Moah's  Arks 
And  fubsy  dogs  with  lifelike  barks, 
Soldiers  and  picture-books  and  guns 
And  woolly  lambs  for  little  ones. 
So,  children,  be  most  awfully  good 
And   fold    your    clothes,    as    children 

should ; 

Don't  tease  the  cat  or  anger  Cook 
Or  dog's-ear  Father's  history  book, 


Or  make  Nurse  have  to  tell  you  twice 
That  "Shan't"  and  "Cheese  it"  arc 

not  nice. 

Then,  when  on  Christmas  morn  you  rise 
And  pierce  the  gloom  with  eager  eyes, 
Wond'ring  if  Santa  's  been  and  gone, 
While  Nannie  slumbers  grossly  on, 
Why,  then — oh,  then  1  think  you'll  find 
That  Santa  Glaus  has  left  behind, 
Within  your  stocking's  bulging  toe, 
The  very  toys  you  longed  for  so. 

'  ALGOL. 

Tough  Propositions. 

"  GEESE. — Throe    Geese    for   Sale. — Apply 
Rubber  Co." — Local  Paper. 

"  A  good  selection  of  Fancy  Leather  Foods. " 
Tradesman's  Circular. 


"  The  bride's  dress  was  composed  of  a  deli- 
cate pale  tone  of  silk  apricot  georgette,  which 
harmonised  charmingly  with  a  hat  of  brown 
velvet  and  fine  straw,  set  off  with  a  bunch  of 
cigarettes  at  one  side." — Scotch  Paper. 

We  thought  it  was  only  widows  who 
wore  weeds. 

"WANTED  good,  single-handed  Servant, 
entire  charge  of  small  house.  Be  good  plain 
cook."; — Church  Times. 

"  Be  good,  plain  cook,  and  let  who  can 
be  clever ! " 
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THE    GREAT   POSTPONEMENT, 

PHIME  MINISTER.  "TRUST!" 

IKISH  PIG.  "  I 'M    FED    UP    WITH    TRUSTING." 
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ESSENCE     OF     PARLIAMENT. 


A  MINISTERIAL  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

"THEEE  AKE  TOYS  AND  TOYS."— Sir  AUCKLAXD  GEDDXS. 


Monday,  December  15th. — A  humble 
apology  by  Lord  STANHOPE  for  his 
share  in  the  DOUGLAS-PENNANT  inquiry 
furnished  Lord  QUEZON  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  administering  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  whole  a  tremendous 
dressing-down.  By  its  impulsive  action 
it  had  inflicted  pain  upon  a  number  of 
innocent  people  and  cost  the  State  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Lord  SALISBURY 
made  a  mild  protest  against  the  manner 
of  this  castigation ;  but  the  other  Peers 
seemed  to  think  it  more  judicious  to 
kiss  the  rod  than  to  provoke  its  further 
exercise. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  Commons' 
Amendments,  the  Church  "Enabling  " 
Bill  surmounted  its  final  obstacle.  A 
measure  blessed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
CANTEKBUBY,  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  nationalcharacter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  welcomed  by 
Lord  HALDANE  because,  in  his  opinion, 
it  will  turn  the  Church  into  a  sect  and 
lead  to  its  disestablishment,  has  obvi- 
ously a  great,  if  somewhat  doubtful, 
future  before  it. 

In  the  Commons  Sir  AUCKLAND 
GEDDES  admitted  that  there  had  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  German  toys,  but,  when  pressed 
to  prohibit  it  in  the  interests  of 
British  manufacturers,  indicated  that 
such  action  was  not  immediately  ur- 


gent, remarking  oracularly,  "There  are 
toys  and  toys."  When  a  child,  he  him- 
self, for  example,  was  quite  content 
with  a  lump  of  coal  as  a  plaything. 

Having  been  otherwise  employed  last 
Thursday,  the  PBIME  MINISTER  ap- 
peared in  the  House  this  afternoon  and 
gave  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  but 
not  very  detailed  information.  Thus,  of 
his  conversations  with  M.  CLEMENCEAU 
the  only  definite  result  recorded  was 
that  the  French  Government  had  been 
given  leave  to  float  a  loan  in  this 
country.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  smile 
on  the  face  of  the  Tiger  depicted  in 
last  week's  cartoon.  Mr.  BILLING'S 
untimely  curiosity  as  to  whether  the 
loan  would  be  in  the  form  of  Premium 
Bonds  was  not  appeased.  The  peace- 
offer  conveyed  by  M.  LITVINOFP  to  the 
British  Minister  at  Copenhagen  had 
been  returned  unopened  (how  did  the 
Government  know  it  was  a  peace- 
offer?),  and  the  Bolshevists  were  told, 
if  they  wanted  peace,  to  seek  it  from 
Generals  KOLTCHAK  and  DENIKIN. 

As  for  Ireland  there  was  to  be  no 
Home  Eule  Bill  this  Session,  but  only 
a  statement  "  in  outline  "  of  what  next 
year's  Bill  would  probably  be.  Mr. 
DEVLIN'S  protest  against  the  priority 
given  to  the  Irish  Education  Bill  led  Sir 
EDWARD  CARSON  to  ask  whether  educa- 
tion was  not  far  more  important  than 


Home  Kule.  There  does  uot  seem  much 
to  choose  between  them  if  we  accept  the 
Nationalist  leader's  retort  that  "the 
more  you  educate  the  Irish  people  tho 
greater  rebels  they  will  become." 

Tuesday,  December  16th. — The  Lords 
sat  up  till  nearly  midnight  with  the 
Government  of  India  Bill,  which,  do- 
spite  some  severe  criticisms  by  Lord 
AMPTHILL,  who  described  the  author  of 
the  measure  as  "  a  globe-trotting  doc- 
trinaire," and  an  eleventh-hour  attempt 
by  Lord  MACDONNELL  to  eliminate  the 
"  dyarohy,"  was  safely  piloted  through 
Committee  by  Lord  SINHA,  himself  tho 
strongest  argument  for  its  provisions 
and  the  most  hopeful  augury  of  its 
success. 

The  Commons  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  is  one  manual  worker  in 
this  country  who  has  neither  received 
nor  claimed  increased  remuneration 
since  the  War,  although  he  carries  out 
his  duties  with  such  efficiency  that  no 
complaints  are  ever  heard  from  those 
for  whom  they  are  performed.  His 
case  would  long  ere  this,  no  doubt,  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  Labour  party, 
but  for  a  not  unnatural  reluctance  to 
stand  on  the  same  platform  as  the 
Public  Executioner. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  cannot  meet  the  request 
for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk 
until  the  British  cow  ceases  to  ca'canny. 
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Manager.  "WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  NOW?"  Irrepressible  Comedian.  "THE  SOPBANO'S  GOT  UP  TO  A-FLAT  AND  CAN'T  GET  DO\VX. 


Optimists  credit  her  with  a  poten- 
tial production  of  two  gallons  a  day, 
but  at  present  she  refuses  to  give  even 
as  much  as  one-and-a-half. 

The  Irish  Education  Bill  was  down 
for  second  reading  to-night,  but  the 
Nationalist  Members,  knowing  perhaps 
that  their  Ulster  brethren  were  very 
anxious  to  further  its  progress,  were 
determined  to  delay  it.  So  first,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  "  Wee  Frees  "  and 
the  Labour  men,  they  secured  leave  to 
move  the  adjournment  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  suppression  of  The 
Freeman's  Journal  by  the  military 
authorities  in  Ireland.  And  then,  to 
make  assurance  double  sure,  they  set  to 
work  to  obstruct  the  Votes  for  the  Air 
Service  and  the  Army. 

Mr.  E.  KELLY,  the  Member  for  East 
Donegal,  particularly  distinguished 
himself.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
Session,  I  learn  from  the  Parliamentary 
Gazette,  he  spoke  only  seven  columns 
of  Hansard.  This  afternoon  he  more 
than  doubled  his  total  output,  and  dis- 
played an  astonishing  thirst  for  infor- 
mation on  such  diverse  questions  as  the 
demobilisation  of  the  W.E.A.P.'s,  the 
window-cleaning  of  barracks,  the  opti- 
cal instruments  supplied  to  pilots,  the 
charting  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
commandeering  of  meadow-land  for 
aerodromes.  By  the  copiousness  of  his 


style  and  the  artless  manner  in  which 
he  cloaked  irrelevance  under  the  guise 
of  legitimate  curiosity  he  recalled  the 
triumphs  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  BIGGAB. 

So  the  night  wore  on,  until  at  eight- 
fifteen  the  adjournment  motion  came. 
Comparatively  little  was  said  about 
The  Freeman's  Journal.  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'CONNOR'S  speech  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  extracts  from  The  Times,  a 
journal  of  which  I  should  judge  him  to 
be  a  more  diligent  student.  Mr.  ADAM- 
SON'S  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
the  hard  case  of  the  Irish  motor-drivers, 
who  have  elected  to  lose  their  liveli- 
hood rather  than  apply  for  a  Govern- 
ment permit;  and  the  Irish  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL  had  professional  scruples 
against  freely  handling  a  case  that  is 
sub  judice.  The  Government  had  a 
big  majority  in  the  ensuing  division ; 
but  the  Nationalists  had  secured  their 
object,  for  it  was  by  that  time  too  late 
to  start  the  Education  Bill. 

Wednesday,  December  1 7th.  —  Mr. 
BONAR  LAW  announced  that  hecould  not 
find  further  time  for  the  Education  Bill 
this  Session.  SirEowARD  CARSON  put  in 
a  plea  for  the  Irish  teachers,  thus  robbed 
of  an  increase  in  their  emoluments; 
and  Mr.  DEVLIN,  perceiving  that  he  had 
allowed  the  Ulster  leader  to  secure  a 
tactical  advantage,  jumped  up  to  sup- 
port his  appeal.  Mr.  LAW,  comment- 


ing upon  this  sudden  unanimity,  dryly 
observed  that,  as  Mr.  DEVLIN  took  so 
much  interest  in  the  teachers,  it  was  a 
pity  that  he  had  not  allowed  their  Bill 
to  come  on  last  night. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  MINISTER 
FOR  LABOUR  is  a  Scotchman.  A  mere 
Southron  would  not  have  known  what 
to  make  of  an  inquiry  whether  a  certain 
workman  had,  for  failing  to  pay  his 
rates,  been  "  threatened  with  diligence," 
and  might  have  been  tempted  to  reply 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  it.  But 
Sir  ROBERT  HORNB,  of  course,  knew 
very  well  that  "  diligence"  is  Scots  for 
"distraint." 

Sir  ROBERT  was  also  called  upon  to 
say  why  "  immobile  "  members  of  the 
Women's  Corps  were  deprived  of  the 
unemployment  benefits  accorded  to 
"  mobile  women  "  in  the  same  corps, 
and  made  serious  and  suitable  reply. 
But  did  I,  or  did  I  not,  hear  him  hum- 
ming under  his  breath,  "  La  donna  i 
mobile  "  ? 

A  long  debate  on  the  Appropriation 
Bill  might  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
phrase  from  the  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE 
EXCHEQUER  :  "  We  had  to  repeat  com- 
monplaces until  we  really  acted  upon 
them."  . 

More  Profiteering. 

"  SECONDHAND  PBAM,  new  condition  ;  cost 
12/-  recently ;  bargain,  £7  WI-."—LocalPaper. 
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"HULLO,    OLD  DEAU,    YOU  LOOK  A   BIT  FED.      WHAT'S   UP?" 

"THE  GUVNOR'S  A  SPORT— JOINED  UP  OVEB  AGE,  AND  ALL  THAT— EOT  IT'S  MADE  HIM  so  BEASTLY  ror.v«.    HE'S  BIVPLT  MOVHO- 

LISINO   MY   BEST  GIRL." 


GAIiNISHEB. 

[By  means  of  a  "garnisheo"  order  issuing 
from  a  Master  in  Chambers  and  served  on  the 
debtor's  banker,  a  creditor  is  able  to  appro- 
priate, to  the  extent  of  his  claim,  any  monies 
standing  to  the  debtor's  credit  at  the  bank.] 

WAS  it  a  lawyer  who,  with  the  im- 
mortal incumbent  of  Eversley  in  his 
mind,  said,  "  It 's  a  fine  day.  Let 's  go 
and  writ  somebody  "  ? 

Anyway,  that  fine  old  sportsman, 
Arbuthnot,  of  Arbuthnot  Brothers,  Sons, 
Nephews,  Pilkington  and  Arbuthnot,  is 
a  great  believer  in  this  maxim.  He 
knows  all  the  legal  pack  of  sleuth-hounds 
well,  and  has  hunted  many  a  time  and 
oft  with  them  (one  at  a  time,  as  is  the 
custom  with  this  pack) — Writ,  Sum- 
mons, Affidavit, Discovery,  Interpleader, 
Distriugas,  Trespass,  Order,  Appear- 
ance, Verdict,  Judgment,  Taxed  Costs 
and  the  rest.  If  he  has  a  favourite 
among  them,  though,  it  is  Garnishee 
— by  Payment  out  of  Bank  Account. 

In  Self  v.  Jenkins  more  than  half  the 
pack  had  run,  but  had  failed  to  bring 
down  the  quarry  (Jenkins).  I  should 
have  let  it  (and  Jenkins)  go  at  that,  but 
Arbuthnot's  blood  was  up  and  he  wired 
me  the  following  hunting  fixture : — 
"Thursday.  Meetat  Law  Courts,  11.0." 

Arbuthnot  and    I   rode  up    almost 


simultaneously  and  dismounted  (he 
from  Taxi,  I  from  my  more  sober  steed 
— old  Mobus),  and  we  went  straight 
up  to  the  Master  and  asked  leave  to 
put  Garnishee  on  the  scent.  Permis- 
sion being  given,  Arbuthnot  remounted 
and  t ho  chase  began. 

The  affair  was  too  exciting  for  me 
and  I  hacked  quietly  home  on  Mobus, 
but  from  Arbuthnot's  account  the  run 
must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight. 
Jenkins,  who  had  early  got  wind  of 
danger,  broke  cover,  it  seems,  from  Eed 
Lion  Square  (where  lie  had  lain  doggo 
for  some  time),  ran  through  Gray's  Inn 
Passage,  along  Holborn  and  crossed  the 
Viaduct  well  ahead.  Turning  sharply 
to  the  right  through  Old  Bailey  be 
breasted  Ludgate  Hill,  and  by  way  of 
the  old  Watling  Street  headed  straight 
for  Barclay's  Bank,  where  safety  lay. 
He  didn't  know,  but  instinctively  felt 
that  Garnishee  was  out  for  his  blood. 

Arbuthnot  by  another  route,  not 
knowing  the  quarry  had  scented  dan- 
ger, and  urging  Taxi  to  the  last  two- 
pence, hoped  to  head  off  his  victim 
before  lie  could  reach  the  Bank.  Gar- 
nishee, he  said,  was  quite  in  order,  but 
should  have  been  put  on  sooner. 

There  was  a  view  halloa  by  Budge 
Eow;  Jenkins,  his  tongue  hanging  out, 


was    visibly    tiring,     and     Arbuthnot 
bribed  Taxi  to  further  effoits. 

I'm  sorry  for  Arbuthnot-  personally, 
I  mean  ;  I  don't  care  two  straws  fur  his 
brothers,  sons,  nephews,  the  deluded 
Pilkington,  or  the  Arbuthnot  who  brings 
up  the  rear  (probably  to  keep  Pilkington 
from  bolting) — because  Jenkins,  who 
knows  the  country  better,  by  dcuotm 
lanes  and  by-ways  reached  the  15,uik 
first  and  bad  withdrawn,  leaving  no 
trace  (not  even  the  scent  of  a  Bradbury 
or  Fisher)  by  the  time  Arbuthnot  rode 
up  with  his  beloved  Garnishee  ;  for 

When  they  got  there  the  ledger  was  bare 
And  HO  the  poor  hound  got  none. 


"FLOVB   DOWN 
Self-raising  Flour  lOd.  per  quartern." 

You  see  the  difficulty  ?    It  simply  won't 
stay  down. 

From  a  football  report : — 

"One  of  the  centres  has  coma  to  the  front 
\CTY  rapidly,  and  may  go  further." 

Daily  Papier. 
Possibly  even  as  far  as  the  goal. 

Excel  pt  from  schoolboy's  letter : — 
"  I  have  not  written  lately  to  you,  for  I  have 
been  confined  to  the  •Hritarim  with  a  bron- 
chial guitar." 
A  very  wheexy  instrument. 
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A    DEMOBILISED    HUSTLER. 

IN  another  sphere  George's  forceful 
personality  might  have  been  a  valuable 
asset,  but  to  appoint  him  caretaker  and 
doorkeeper  of  our  local  Natural  History 
Museum  was  akin  to  installing  an  elec- 
tric dynamo  to  wind  up  a  watch.  It 
was  typical  of  his  enthusiastic  nature 
that  he  immediately  .proposed  to  do- 
nate to  the  institution  his  collection 
of  curios,  comprising  (a)  a  variety  of 
silk-woven  postcards  representing  two 
hands  fervidly  clasped  beneath  the  flags 
of  the  Allies  and  inscribed  "  Souvenir  de 
France ; "  (b)  the  handle  of  a  rum-jar, 
the  remainder  having  been  shattered 
by  a  rifle  bullet  (at  least  that  was 
George's  explanation  of  its  non-arrival 
in  the  front  line,  he  being  company- 
runner  at  the  time),  and  (c)  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  alleged  to  have  been  extracted 
from  George's  right  tibia,  a  statement 
that  lacked  confirmatory  evidence. 
George  furthermore  suggested  that  he 
might  in  his  official  capacity  deliver 
short  lectures  describing  them  to  vis- 
itors, any  profits  resulting  therefrom 
being  regarded  as  his  particular  per- 
quisites. 

Unhappily  the  Committee  did  not 
see  its  way  clear  to  accept  George's 
offer,  which  confirmed  his  impression 
that  they  were  a  retrograde  and  re- 
actionary body.  George  expressed  this 
conviction  to  Constable  Gurney,  his 
ex-platoon  sergeant,  who  was  shelter- 
ing in  the  museum  lobby  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

"This  ain't  a  museum,"  said  George ; 
"it's  a  blessed  mausoleum.  There 
ain't  no  punch  about  it.  They  carry  on 
with  the  same  old  show  of  stuffed 
hirdses  and  dusty  skellingtons  that  they 
'ad  twenty  years  ago ;  an'  the  gate 
receipts  is  dwindling  to  nothing.  All 
day  I  comb  the  cobwebs  out  of  my 
'air  and  brush  the  mould  from  my  uni- 
form. It's  the  most  gorgeous  monu- 
ment of  nothing  doing  I  ever  saw  since 
our  old  Sergeant  Drummer  was  de- 
mobilized.'' 

"  You  never  was  one  for  a  quiet 
life,  George,"  said  the  policeman,  "else 
you  'd  'ave  joined  the  Force.  Let  well 
alone." 

"  Not  for  me.  I  've  a  certain  pride 
in  being  alive.  What 's  wanted  'ere  is 
a  few  good  posters  an'  a  constant 
change  of  programme.  I  've  seen  a 
potty  little  museum  in  wakes -week 
with  only  a  two-'eaded  calf  or  a  five- 
legged  sheep  drawing  bigger  money 
than  we  do.  But  a  natural  'istory 
specimen  hasn't  got  a  chawnce  of  living 
in  one  of  our  glass  cases  unless  it  can 
perduce  a  certificate  that  it  'a  been 
dead  at  least  twenty  years,  an'  the 
deader  it  is  the  'igher  it  stands  on  the 


pay  list.  I  reckon  the  Committee  is 
elected  the  same  way  too." 

Constable  Gurney  proceeded  on  his 
heat,  feeling  that  George's  stay  at  the 
museum  was  not  likely  to  be  long,  and 
he  was  not  surprised  when  the  latter 
hailed  him  a  fortnight  later  and  said 
he  was  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

"  I  gave  you  a  month,"  replied  Gur- 
ney. "  'Ow  did  it  'appen  ?  " 

"  The  Committee  of  Somnambulists 
find  me  too  disturbing,"  said  George. 
"  First,  I  'ad  a  bit  of  trouble  with  'em 
over  the  skellingtons.  I  pointed  out 
'ow  they  collected  the  dust,  an'  sug- 
gested running  'em  over  with  a  clean- 
ing rag  an'  a  bit  of  bianco  to  freshen 
'em  up.  They  .was  horrified,  an'  said  if 
1  laid  a  finger  on  any  of  the  specimens 
except  in  the  way  of  kindness  I  'd  have 
to  quit,  an'  stay  quit. 

"  Well,  a  few  days  later  I  was  a  bit 
vigorous  with  one  of  the  heggs — I  dis- 
I'emember  its  Latin  name,  but  I  think 
they  call  it  a  Eed-billed  Wingo  Bird's 
Hegg — 'an  it  crumbled  up  in  my  'and. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  duck's  hegg, 
an'  very  rare,  an'  I  'esttated  about  tell- 
ing 'em.  Instead  I  provided  a  sub- 
stitoot.  Never  mind  'ow  I  got  it — it 
were  a  good  substitoot,  superior  to  my 
mind  than  the  original.  A  day  or  two 
later  an  old  gent — one  of  our  few  regu- 
lar customers— was  lookin'  over  our 
collection  of  heggs,  an'  'e  spotted  my 
substitoot. 

"  '  Strange  I  never  noticed  that  be- 
fore,' "e  murmured.  '  A  most  remark- 
able specimen  of  the  Ovum  Thingabob- 
imns.  I  've  never  seen  one  before  with 
such  vivid  and  well-defined  markings.' 

"  'E  went  away  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  I  reckon  'emust  'ave  sent 
the  fiery  cross  an'  .tocsin  amongst  the 
Associated  Union  of  Orthinologists,  for 
*ihe  next  few  days  our  turnstiles  was 
clicking  like  a  Cup  Final.  It  was  the 
biggest  boom  in  the  whole  of  our  natural 
'istory,  an'  I  expected  every  day  the 
Committee  would  turn  over  in  its  sleep 
an'  notice  there  was  something  doing. 
Then  interest  began  to  die  down  a  bit 
an'  the  moss  started  sprouting  again  in 
the  lobby. 

" 'This  won't  do,  George,'  says  I  to 
myself.  '  If  you  don't  keep  things  mov- 
ing the  place  will  be  dozing  off  again. 
It 's  up  to  you  to  wake  up  the  Siester 
Society  in  spite  of  itself.  If  one  hegg 
is  enough  to  draw  a  decent  gate,'  says 
I,  '  with  a  whole  laying  we  ought  to  get 
a  regular  riot.' 

"  So  I  made  my  preparations,  an'  I 
set  about  it ;  but  the  Chairman  unex- 
pectedly 'appened  to  drift  in  just  as  I 
was  a-touching  up  all  the  heggs  in  our 
collection  with  a  paint-brush  an'  a  few 
tins  of  enamel,  and " 


George  now  occupies  a  conspicuous 
position  outside  the  local  cinema  palace, 
and  wears  a  uniform  resembling  that  of 
a  Field-Marshal  in  the  Mexican  Army, 
ornamented  with  the  facings  of  a  Chilian 
Rear-Admiral.  He  reports  huge  busi- 
ness, and  money  turned  away  nightly. 

OLD    SIR    ARCHIBALD. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAKOL. 
OLD  Sir  Archibald  looked  out 

With  a  sense  of  grievance  ; 
This  was  partly  due  to  gout, 

Partly  to  St.  Stephen's  ; 
Whitely  lay  the  winter's  snow  ; 

Shone  the  moon  with  clarity  ; 
Several  people  down  below 

Stood  demanding  charity. 

Silver  in  a  shining  spate 

From  his  hand  departed; 
Thereupon  the  eldest  wait 

Touched  his  cap  and  started  : — 
"Following  ancestral  use, 

Sir,  the  village  choir  would 
Much  appreciate  a  goose 

And  some  logs  for  firewood." 

"  Hither,  Alfred,"  cried  the  Squire, 

"  Hie  thee  to  the  larder  ; 
Give  these  men  what  they  require, 

Though  the  times  be  harder." 
Alfred's  brain  began  to  jump; 

Thus  his  thoughts  he  fashioned  : — 
Is  the  old  boy  off  his  chump  ? 

Don't  he  know  \ve  're  rationed  ? 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  out  there  I  see 

Bill  the  breeches-maker ; 
Comfortably  off  is  he, 

So  is  Bert  the  baker  ; 
Then  there 's  that  there  'Enery  Meek 

Buns  a  soda  fountain, 
Earns  his  eight  pound  ten  a  week, 

And  the  profit 's  mountin'. 

"  Bring  them  port  and  caviare  ! 

Bring  them  pearl  and  ruby  ! 
Each  of  them  there  blokes  is  far 

Eicher  nor  what  you  be ; 
Still,  Sir,  as  you  seem  a  bit 

Keen  on  this  yer  giving, 
There  are  some  that 's  far  more  hit 

By  the  cost  of  living." 

"  Alfred,"  said  the  grey-haired  Bart., 

"  After  what  you  'vo  hinted 
I  suppose  I  '11  have  to  part ; 

No  one  shall  bo  stinted  ; 
When  you  've  fed  the  village  band 

As  in  bygone  ages, 
Kindly  close  the  window  and 

Take  a  rise  in  wages." 

Gentles  who  have  been  enthralled 

By  this  simple  ditty, 
Imitate  Sir  Archibald, 

On  the  poor  have  pity ; 
Yuletide,  at  which  pedants  scoff, 

Need  have  no  detractors, 
Now  it  makes  men  better  off 

Than  their  benefactors.        EVOE. 
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Mother.  "!T  WAS  YEBY  KIND  OF  YOU,  MY  DEAB  PBOFESSOB,  TO  TAKE  HAROLD  TO  THE  ATHENJECM  LAST  NIGHT.    (In  anxious  under- 
tone)  I  TBUST  IT  WAS  QUITE  NICE  ?  " 


A    RATION    OF    PEARLS. 

WHEN  I  was  told  that  Emily  Jane 
had  gone  to  a  matin6eat  a  certain  House 
I  had  a  conviction  that  she  was  not 
aware  that  the  usual  variety  show  had 
given  place  that  afternoon  to  a  per- 
formance of  The  Trojan  Women.  As 
she  cleared  away  the  remains  of  my 
breakfast  on  the  following  morning  she 
entertained  me  with  the  following  ver- 
sion of  her  experiences : — 

"...  An'  that  wos  'ow  we  never 
rumbled  they  wosn't  givin'  a  proper 
show,  an'  I  ses  to  Perce  we  ain't  'arf 
lite,  and  'e  ses  never  mind,  and  bort 
two  forties.  'Arf-a-crahn  each  they 
corst  'im.  But  I  thort  it  funny  to  see 
two  clergymen  walking  into  a  music- 
'all  as  bold  as  brass,  an'  I  nudges 
Perce ;  but  'e  ses,  wot  of  it,  they  like 
their  bit  of  fun,  'specially  them  wot 's 
bin  chaplins.  So  I  ses  nuffink;  but 
wen  we  wos  settled  dahn  in  our  seats 
I  see  more  parsons,  and  pile-ficed  young 
fellers  wiv  glasses,  an'  I  thinks  to  me- 
self,  these  ain't  the  kind  to  join  in  no 
choruses,  and  I  ses  to  Perce  we  bin  'ad. 

"  An'  wen  the  show  started,  blimey 


wot  a  set-aht !  No  band,  an'  'ardly  any 
scenery  but  some  pillers.  An'  then  'er 
wot  wos  the  Queen  went  orf  the  deep 
endsomethinkorfulabaht  'er  'ardships, 
an'  grahsed  abaht  losin'  the  war  for 
a  'arf -hour  on  end  .  .  .  An'  then  a 
norficer  come  'an  took  a  kid  orf  of  his 
ma.  Pore  little  blighter,  e'  didn't  'arf 
'ave  to  go  froo  the  "oop!"  [A  kind 
heart  beats  beneath  the  rough  exterior 
of  Emily  Jane.]  "  Took  'im  an'  froo 
'im  'orf  of  a  cliff,  they  did.  Me  an' 
Perce  wos  waiting  to  'ear  'im  bump, 
but,  lor,  they  wasn't  up  to  no  effecks  like 
that  .  .  .  An'  that  just  started  the  ole 
Queen  orf  agine.  My,  she  didn't  'arf 
lead  orf  abaht  them  soldiers  ! ' 

"  The  Greeks,"  I  remarked. 

"Yus,  that's  it,  Greeks— a  lot  of 
blighters,  Perce  ses ;  they  done  the  dirty 
on  'im  too,  in  Salonika  it  wos,  for  two 
drackmy  in  'is  chinge  for  some  figs  .  .  . 
And  then  the  flighty  bit  come  on  wot 
wos  the  cause  of  orl  the  trouble ;  and 
the  Queen  didn't  'arf  tell  'er  'orf  neither; 
she  called  'er  all  the  nimes  she  could 
lay  'er  tongue  to.  Talk  abaht  getting  the 
bird  ...  an"  I  ses  to  Perce,  I  ses,  '  'Ere 
I  'm  abaht  fed  up,  let 's  'op  it ; '  but  'e 


'ad  a  program  wot  said  somet  hink  abaht 
some  dances,  and  'e  set  on  an'  on,  'opin' 
against  'ope — as  if  they  could  dance  wiv 
no  band  an'  all  ...  An'  so  they  kep' 
on  jawing  an'  walking  abaht  the  marble 
floor  wiv  no  slices  nor  stockings  on — 
not  reel  marble  it  wosn't,  or  it  wouldn't 
'arf  have  bin  piccadilly  for  their  plates 
of  meat." 

When  Emily  Jane  lapses  into  rhym- 
ing slang  I  become  filled  witli  a  cold  fury. 

"The  fault  is  yours,"  I  said  bitterly, 
"if  you  did  not  appreciate  the  play. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  Greek  tragic  poet 
who  lived  over  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  author  is  still  the  undisputed  mas- 
ter of  pathos." 

"  Two  fahsand  years  ago !  "  she  ex- 
claimed as  she  vanished  with  the  tray 
and  slammed  the  door.  "  No  wonder 
it's  a  back  number.  An'  if,"  she  con- 
tinued, raising  her  voice  stair  by  stair 
as  she  descended — "an"  if  any  of  our 
uwfers  tries  to  perdooco  stuff  like  that, 
wiv  no  joy-walk  nor  nuflink,  you  can 
tike  it  from  me  it  '11  be  a  wash-out." 

And  there,  blushing  for  our  genera- 
tion, I  find  myself  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  Emily  Jane. 
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THE  ACTIVE  SERVICE  SUPPLY  CO.,  LTD. 

As  I  fought  my  way  in  mufti  through 
tho  Strand  scrum  a  few  days  ago  au 
individual  with  an  air  of  rather  cock- 
a-hoop  smartness,  a  vclour  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  a  broad  gold  ring  on 
one  finger,  and  a  tie  with  the.  Artillery 
tlmnder-and-lighting  zig-zag  colours, 
caught  my  eye  and  spoke. 

"Glad  to  see  you  so  well,  Sir." 

"Thank  you,  Hooley,"  I  replied. 
"  It 's  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  once 
more." 

I  knew  him — oh,  I  knew  him.  The 
worst  bombardier  in  the  old  Battery, 
but  the  best  boxer  ;  sometimes  the  per- 
fect village  idiot,  sometimes,  when  it 
suited  his  book  (or  shall  1  say  his  con- 
duct sheet?),  a  suave  and  subtle  diplo- 
mat. Turn  and  turn 
about  I  used  to  tick 
him  off  in  the  oilice, 
and  he  to  amuse  me 
magnanimously  with 
the  gloves.  This  rou- 
tine was,  I  suppose, 
frequently  disturbed 
by  the  Hun,  but  one's 
memory  is  selective. 

"  What  are  you  do- 
ing with  yourself  now, 
Hooley?"  I  inquired 
after  the  usual  ritual 
of  reminiscence. 

"Well,  Sir,  I  worked 
at  the  docks  for  a 
while,  till  the  foreman 
insulted  the  Army. 
He  said  he  could  put 
the  fear  of  death  on 
any  old  soldier,  so  I 
asked  if  he  'd  ever 
heard  a  5-9  coming, 


"  Go  on,  Hooley ;  I  become  intrigued." 

"  Thought  you  would,  Sir,  If  I  may 
say  so,  we  often  used  to  wonder  what 
they  'd  allow  young  gentlemen  like  you 
to  do  in  civil  life.  This  Company  will 
save  you  all  a  lot  of  worry.  You  're  all 
a  little  lost  without  a  war.  You  've 
all  got  to  think  for  yourselves  now,  and 
there 's  no  Sergeant- Major  to  hold 
your  hand.  I  know  the  feeling  myself, 
in  a  humble  way." 

"  And  what  is  your  Company  going 
to  do  for  us  ?  " 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place  to  be  a  kind 
of  a  registry;  gentlemen  on  the  look- 
out for  a  war  will  have  their  names 
down  in  our  books;  and  other  people 
who  have  a  promising  war  up  their 
sleeve,  but  nobody  to  develop  it,  will  be 
put  in  touch  with  them.  I  don't  ima- 


Vncle  James  (who  after  liours  of  making  up  rather  fancies  himself  as  Father  Christ- 
mas).  "WELL,   MY  LITTLE   MAN,    AND  DO   YOU   KNOW   WHO   I   AM?" 

The  Little  Man.  "No,  AS  A  MATTER  OP  FACT  I  DON'T.     BUT  FATHKII  's  DOWN- 
STAIRS ;    PERHAPS   HE  MAY  BE    ABLE   TO  TELL  YOU." 


and  he  said,  "  No,"  and  I  said,  "Then 
listen,"  and  knocked  him  off  the  dock- 
side  into  a  barge." 

"  So  now  you  're  out  of  a  job  ?  " 

"  I,  Sir  ?  You  know  rne  better.  If 
you  can  spare  five  minutes  I  '11  tell  you 
what  I  'm  doing,  and  I  know  you  '11  be 
interested." 

Over  a  subterranean  coffee  and  cigar- 
ette Hooley  expanded.  From  his  breast 
pocket  he  produced,  and  with  a  knuckly 
hand  flattened  upon  his  knee,  what 
looked  like  a  prospectus.  The  politician 
manquA  replaced  the  light-hearted 
pugilist  and  bent  himself  to  exegesis. 

"  Well  then,  Sir,  I  'm  helping  to  float 
the  Active  Service  Supply  Company, 
•Limited." 

"  Seems  the  wrong  time  to  find  a 
market  for  kit,  Hooley  ?  " 

The  ex-bouibardier  twirled  his  mous- 
tache and  smiled.  "  You  've  got  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stick,  Sir.  We  don't 
supply  the  kit  for  the  active  service, 
but  the  active  service  for  the  kit." 


gine  you  yourself  have  any  idea  of  the 
interesting  troubles  active  in  the  world 
at  present.  The  Press  isn't  paid  to 
advertise  them — not  the  smaller  ones 
— and  the  public  has  no  chance  of 
participating." 

"  But,  my  dear  Hooley,  surely  there 
aren't  always  wars  going  on  ?  " 

"  And  if  they  run  short,  what  then, 
Sir?  This  here  prospectus — this  pro- 
spectus— says, '  Should  the  Company  be 
as  largely  supported  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate,  a  fund  will  be  set 
aside  for  such  an  emergency  as  universal 
peace.  It  will  be  for  the  shareholders 
to  decide  whether  this  fund  should  be 
distributed  in  the  form  of  unemployment 
pensions,  or  devoted  to  the  provision 
and  fostering  of  casus  bellis  between 
suitable  Powers.'" 

"  The  latter  seems  like  sounder 
finance,"  I  said. 

"  Besides  being  more  sportsmanlike," 
said  Hooley.  "  But  listen  again  :  '  The 
market  for  soldiers  of  fortune  has 


never  yet  been  organised.  Wo  propose 
to  supply  entertaining  and  remunerative 
upheavals  to  suit  every  taste  and  of 
every  magnitude,  from  mere  week-end 
riots  to  important  campaigns.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  our  classified  nominal 
rolls  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  the 
agitator,  the  revolutionary  and  the 
politician  with  his  appropriate  type  of 
partisan.  A  wide  selection  of  fili- 
busters, free  lances  and  swash-bucklers 
of  every  grade  will  be  available. 

"  '  Shareholders  need  not  necessarily 
belong  to  any  combatant  category,  but 
it  is  proposed  that  a  bonus  should  be 
added  to  the  dividend  of  those  who 
assist  in  earning  it  by  active  par- 
ticipation in  hostilities.' " 

"The  thing  has  an  alluring  sound," 
I  said.     "Drop  me  a  line  when   your 
^  people  have  a  really 
nice  war  on  hand,  will 
you?  " 

"  Delighted,  Sir — if 
you'll  just  pay  your 
first  call  on  allotment ; 
half-a-crown  per  one 
pound  share,  Sir." 

"But  I  thought  it 
wasn't  necessary  to  bo 
a  shareholder?  " 

"Ah,  you've  not 
been  attending.  Share- 
holders need  not  be 
combatants,  but  coni- 
ba  ants  must  bo  share- 
holders." 

"Then  I  '11  post- 
pone my  application, 
Hooley." 

"For     old      times' 
sake,  Sir,  let  mo  put 
you  down  for  a  couple 
of  shares  at  least— or 
ma!>e  it  half-a-crown." 

"We'll  call  it  half-a-crown  then, 
Hooley.  Why  didn't  you  come  to  it 
quicker?  And  now  you'd  better  go 
and  apologise  to  the  foreman." 


THE  SONG   OF  THE  TAPE. 
(Inspired  by  a  frequent  and  tantalizing 
message  which  interrupts  the  current 
of  ncirs  at  its  most  critical  stage.) 
"TESTING,  testing,  only  testing 
Instruments —     "  but  thus  arresting 
Stories  of  the  wizard  breasting 
Stormy  seas  and  always  besting 
Critics  ;  tales  of  judges  jesting  ; 
Hunters  diligently  questing 
Monsters  tropic  woods  infesting  ; 
While  the  operator,  resting 
From  his  labours,  signals  "  Testing, 
Testing,  testing,  only  testing." 


Commercial  Candour. 

'  BARGAINS — EVENING  and  DAT  GOWNS  from 
.  ;    Antiques,  suitable  Xmas  Gifts." 

Daily  Paper. 
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PUTTING    HIM    IN    HIS    PLACE. 

Master  (who  is  Iteming  tlie  Juibit  of  letting  his  Tceeper  place  the  guns).  "AND  WHEBB  SHALL  I  no?1' 

Keei>er.  "  IP  YOU  COULD  WRIGGLE  INTO  THEM  THORNS  YOU'D  BE  QUITE  LIKELY  TO  GET  A  "BABBIT  ;  AND  WHKN  THE  BEATF.BB  COMES 

FORWARD  YOU   CAN   COME  ON   WITH  THEM." 


OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By  Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 

OF  all  our  youthful  dead  none  had  a  greater  company 
of  mourners  than  RONALD  POULTON,  whose  memoir  has 
been  written  by  his  father  and  published  by  SIDGWICK  AND 
JACKSON.  Not  only  at  Rugby  and  Oxford  and  Beading, 
where  the  real  fineness  of "  RONNIE'S  "  self  was  appreciated 
by  his  intimates,  but  throughout  the  vast  throng  that  in 
pro-war  days  followed  the  fortunes  of  English  football,  there 
is  no  counting  the  number  of  those  who  must  have  felt  his 
death  as  a  loss  personal  and  acute.  RONALD  W.  POCLTON- 
PALMEU  (the  last  name  a  late  addition  under  the  will  of  his 
uncle,  to  whose  great  business  at  Reading  he  was  to  have 
succeeded)  was  bora  in  September  1889,  and  killed  in 
Flanders,  either  by  a  sniper  or  a  chance  shot,  on  May  5th, 
1915.  The  whole  of  his  adolescent  life  is  a  record  of 
athleticism  and  of  increasing  social  service.  Rugbeiansand 
Balliol  men  will  naturally  read  it  with  especial  interest.  It 
is  above  all  striking  to  notice  how,  at  school,  much  of  the 
traditional  spirit  of  "  muscular  Christianity  "  seems  to  have 
survived,  or  been  revived,  in  POULTON  and  his  circle,  so  that 
some  passages  in  the  Rugby  chapters  read  as  though  they 
might  have  been  written  by  TOM  HUGHES.  I  have  no  space 
to  tell  of  the  work  with  boys'  clubs  that  claimed  so  much  of 
his  holiday  times,  or  of  the  international  matches  (de- 
scribed most  graphically  here),  in  which  the  amazing  runs 
and  still  more  the  inspiring  personality  of  the  English 
captain  are  already  a  legend.  Many  will  read  this  book, 
mourning  a  great  player  and  a  worker  of  splendid  promise. 


When  you  start  to  carry  out  a  definite  programme  and 
don't  complete  it  I  suppose  you  're  generally  considered  to 
have  failed,  and  if  Sir  EKNEST  SHACKLETON'S  Expedition  is 
to  be  judged  in  this  way  it  must  bo  counted  a^failuro.  But 
I  like  to  remember  that  high  failure  is  a  better  thing  than  low 
success,  and  after  reading  South  (HEINEMANN)  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  will  be  found  to  complain  that  Sir  IP. 
aim  was  not  high  enough.  I  am  not  concerned  to  argue 
with  those  who  deny  the  usefulness  of  Polar  Exploration. 
I  will  just  ask  them  to  read  this  volume  and  see  if  they 
can't  be  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  it 
breathes.  SirEusEST's  attempt  to  solve  certain  geographical 
problems  was  first,  last  and  all  the  time  a  sporting  one. 
Misfortune  met  him  and  his  gallant  companions  consider- 
ably more  than  half-way,  and  after  his  ship,  Kinlur<nt<-f, 
was  defeated  by  the  ice  of  the  Weddell  Sea  they  were  beset 
by  extreme  and  perpetual  peril.  It  is  a  wonderful  tale  and 
gains  much  from  the  style  of  its  telling.  Sir  EHSKST  can 
claim  to  be  at  least  something  of  a  literary  artist,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  always  direct  and  spontaneous.  Illus- 
trations as  excellent  as  the  text  are  given  abundantly,  and 
the  book  is  so  admirably  produced  that  I  must  include  its 
publishers  in  this  message  of  congratulation. 

I  congratulate  Lt.-Col.  W.  D.  CHOFT  on  a  very  effective  and 
soldierlike  piece  of  work,  Three  Years  with  tiie  9th  (Scottish) 
Division  (MUBRAY).  It  is  an  admirable  record  of  the  Start, 
1915;  Plugstreet  Wood,  The  Somme,  Vimy  Ridge,  1916; 
Arras,  Ilavrincourt,  Ypres,  1917;  Gauche,  Gouzeaucourt, 
the  German  Offensive,  the  Bloody  Salient  again,  Meteren 
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and  Hoogenacker  Ridge,  1918;  and  lastly,  "Blue  Bonnets 
Across  the  Border,"  7th  December,  1918.  A  more  graphic 
reminder  of  the  lighting  of  the  Great  War,  an  element  of 
it  we  tend  to  forget,  I  have  rarely  come  across;  the  gallant 
author's  natural  and  extremely  crisp  style  compels  atten- 
tion, and  his  sense  of  humour  is  always  apparent.  Many 
will  appreciate  with  gratitude  his  record  of  a  "carpeting" 
of  a  certain  ubiquitous  ex-Minister  of  War  (not  WINSTON). 
My  only  regret  is  that  the  author  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  no  other  division  like  his  own  in  the  British  army.  Every 
good  soldier  may  and  should  think  like  that.  Colonel  CHOFT 
produces  evidence  to  prove  his  case ;  he  relies  partly  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  ex-Kaiser  and  partly  upon  his  own  de- 
preciation of  praise  lavished  on  rival  divisions.  But  in  a 
writer  who  should  be  strictly  impartial  this  is  bad;  it  has 
the  inevitable  effect  of  making  the  reader  tire  of  this  division 
and  all  other  things  Scottish.  .  .  .  Lot  that  pass,  however, 
and  let  all  ranks  read  the  book,  together  with  the  lay  public. 
If  they  can,  let  them  write  an  equally  good  account  of  their 
equally  good  units.  If  their 
books  are  up  to  sample  I 
will  read  the  lot. 


and  tears,  and  I  ain  sure  that  all  the  truly  real  people  who, 
in  defiance  of  the  warning  I  have  kindly  given  them,  ask 
for  it  at  the  libraries,  will  find  that  they  can't  read  it  and 
will  send  it  back  indignantly.  But  the  other  people  will 
enjoy  it  immensely  and  feel  more  at  home  with  it  than  they 
have  felt  with  any  novel  since  Miss  BENSON'S  last.  I  hardly 
like  to  mention  it,  as  it  may  be  a  symptom  of  approaching 
realness,  but  I  do  wish  that  she  hadn't  let  "  our  witch  " 
fight  the  German  one,  both  mounted  on  broomsticks,  during 
an  air  raid,  and  I  cannot  feel  that  the  macabre  incident  of 
the  dead  who  mistook  a  bomb  on  their  graves  for  the  last 
trump  really  fits  in ;  but,  after  all,  these  are  trifles.  Even  a 
Miss  STELLA  BENSON  has  to  have  some  sort  of  incident  to 
account  for  having  told  you  all  about  her  characters :  and 
with  them,  particularly  Sarah  Broivn  and  her  "  very  wieldy 
family,"  David,  her  Dog,  and  Humphrey,  her  Suit-case,  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  at  all. 


COINCIDENCE. 
Captured  Thief.  "  WELL  NOW,  THAT  's  FUNNY.    I  WAS  JUST  THLNKIN' 

ABOUT  YOU   NOT   'ABP  A   MINNIT  BEFOBE  YOU   COME   ALONG." 


I  am  rather  afraid  that, 
in  spite  of  its  title,  you  may 
not  find  AGNES  and  EGER- 
TON  CASTLE'S  Neiv  Wine 
(COLLINS)  very  conspicu- 
ously novel,  either  in  theme 
or  manner.  The  peasant- 
bred  hero,  called  to  high 
estate,  and  by  his  native 
virtues  generally  confound- 
ing the  knavish  tricks  of 
the  Smart — this  in  epitome 
was  the  career  of  Shane, 
otherwise  Lord  Kilmare — 
is  a  figure  at  least  as  old  as 
the  eighteenth  century.  I 
think  his  authors  deserve 
credit  for  a  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose that  just,  though  only 
just,  holds  him  above  the 
waves  of  unintentional  hu- 
mour. It  would  have  been 
so  fatally  easy  to  submerge 
the  poor  lad.  I  rather  doubt  whether  I  need  tell  you  in  detail 
how  Shane  falls  a  victim  to  a  siren  with  soulful  eyes  and  a 
brutal  husband ;  how  they  are  about  to  elope  (all  this  time 
the  original  charmer  of  his  bare-foot  days  goes  on  reflecting 
upon  yet  another  injustice  to  Ireland)  and  are  saved  in  the 
nick  of  time ;  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Eventually,  after  the 
long  arm  of  war  has  brought  Shane  as  a  cot-case  to  Lady 
Hobson's  hospital,  and  he  has  escaped  even  from  that,  the 
hunted  one  bolts  back  to  Ireland,  home  and  beauty,  with 
her  tenacious  ladyship  hot  on  his  heels— and  perhaps  at 
this  point  the  sustaining  clasp  of  the  CASTLES  does  let  him 
under  for  a  moment.  However,  even  if  the  final  scene 
hardly  leaves  you  properly  impressed,  you  may  still  thank 
them  for  a  sound,  workmanlike  and  reliable  tale,  such  as 
will  keep  no  one  awake  o'  nights,  and  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, delude  many  into  thinking  that  stories  like  that  must 
be  very  easy  to  write— which  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  Living  Alone  (MACMILLAN)  you 
must  read  it  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  reason  as  by  the 
touch  of  sympathy.  Miss  STELLA  BENSON  says  herself  that 
it  isn't  a  "  real  book  "  written  for  "  real  people,"  and  I  quite 
agree  with  her.  It  is  a  magic  book  made  out  of  laughter 


As  "TAFFBAIL"  has  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply 

of  intriguing  things  to  say, 
and  knows  exactly  how  to 
say  them,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  his  books  are  wel- 
comed by  myriads  of  ad- 
mirers. In  H.  M.S.  Anonym- 
ous (JENKINS)  he  gives  us 
a  few  stories  of  destroyers 
before  the  War.  and  then 
passes  on  to  incidents  in 
his  own  career  from  1914 
to  1918.  For  two  and  a-half 
years  he  was  in  command 
of  a  destroyer  attached  to 
the  Harwich  Force,  and  sub- 
sequently joined  the  Battle 
Cruiser  Force  at  Eosyth. 
Wherever  he  was  or  what- 
ever he  might  be  doing  he 
preserved  such  a  clear  judg- 
ment of  men  and  matters 
that  anything  he  likes  to  tell 
us  has  a  real  and  peculiar 
value.  Eeforring  to  the 
German  sailors  he  writes, 
"  Though  they  were  work- 
ing under  the  orders  of  a 


Higher  Command  their  senseless  brutality  can  never  be 
condoned;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  brave. 
Chivalrous  or  gallant  they  certainly  were  not,  but  bravo — 
yes."  I  heartily  recommend  a  book  which  offers  fresh  testi- 
mony to  the  greatness  of  our  Navy,  and  does  it  without  a 
suspicion  of  bombast. 


"  Sm  ERIC  KEEPS  GOAL. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of 
interest  among  members  for  his  Committee  Boom  pow-pow  on  the 
railways. 

Sir  Eric  is  a  master  in  railway  affairs,  and  although  I  don't  suppose 
he  will  satisfy  members,  they  will  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  bowl  him 
out." — Daily  Sketch. 

"Pow-pow"  is  evidently  a  new  game,  not  exactly  cricket 
or  football,  but  partaking  of  the  character  of  both. 

"  INDIAN  Runner  ducks,  lovely  fawn  and  white,  will  turn  themselves 
over  quickly." — Poultry. 

Put  them  on  a  pond  and  you  '11  see. 


"To  save  Poland  from  another  partition  the  Allies  must  take  the 
Russian  bull  by  the  horns.  The  useless  expedient  of  putting  salt 
on  its  tail  must  be  dropped." — Irish  Paper. 

Only  Irish  bulls  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Vicar  of  Matlock 
Bath,  the  end  of  the  world  is  only 
>ostponed  for  a  few  years.  It  is  these 
sonstant  postponements  which  tend  to 
rritate  people.  *  „, 

It  is  said  that  the  enterprising  firm 
who  paid  a  high  price  for  the  exclusive 
cinema  rights  of  the  end  of  the  world 
are  now  asking  for  their  money  back. 

In  order  to  retrieve  his  reputation, 
Professor  PORTA  has  now  predicted  that 
;he  year  will  come  to  an  end  about  the 

ast  day  of  this  month. 
*  ,* 

According  to   The  Evening  News  a 
new  roller-skating  boom  j"~ 
s    anticipated  in  Jan- 
uary. This  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  banana- 
skin  has  had  its  day. 
* ,  * 

"  Occasional  glasses 
of  beer  and  slices  of  cold 
pie,"  declares  a  Labour 
argan,  "should  lie  be- 
neath the  dignity  of 
every  policeman  worthy 
of  the  name."  We  agree. 
The  stuff' could  not  have 

a  worthier  destination. 
*  * 

* 

"  We  do  not  know 
how  Sir  ERIC  GEDDES 
arrived  at  such  a  fan- 
tastic figure,"  declared 
the  Federation  of  Brit- 
ish Industries  recently. 
Personalities  of  this 
kind  pollute  our  public 
life.  *  * 


Carlton  hotels  have  a  bet  on  as  to  which 
can  collect  most  in  a  month  is  not 
generally  accepted. 

*  * 
* 

"  Our  idea  in  running  non-stop  omni- 
buses is  to  provide  seats  for  everyone," 
says  an  omnibus  olliuial.  A  Peckham 
gentleman  who  lias  narrowly  missed  the 
non-stop  omnibus  two  or  three  times 
lately  has  written  to  ask  if  the  company 
will  furnish  him  with  an  artificial  one. 

A  lien  belonging  to  a  Retgate  poultry 
farmer  has  laid  an  egg  weighing  seven 
ounces.  The  rumour  current  last  week, 
that  a  bricklayer  had  laid  two  bricks, 
still  awaits  confirmation. 


It  is  only  just  that  the  price  of  theatre 


First  East-Knd  Urchin  (as  Curate  recites  Cut: VA LIKK'. s  "  Nipper  "  in  what  h« 
takes  to  be  the  Whitcchapel  accent).  "DON'T  'E  TALK  FUNNY?' 

Second  I'rchin.  "Yes.    THAT'S  'ow  THEY  SI-EAKS  IN  THE  COUNTBY." 


is  feared  that  large  numbers  of  these 
cars  have  been  kidnapped  and  trained 
while  young  to  a  life  of  roguery. 

Manchester  has  just  purchased  a  new 
motor  ambulance  capable  of  very  high 
speed.  It  will  thus  be  able  to  increase 
its  business  as  it  goes  along. 

V     * 

A  motor  char-a-banc  named  Edith 
got  out  of  control  at  Barnstuple  and 
dashed  half-way  into  a  room  in  which 
a  soldier  was  sleeping.  \Vo  greatly 
lament  this  fresh  proof  of  the  marked 
decay  of  feminine  modesty. 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  bouses," 
said  Mr.  Li.ov  at  the  Caxton 

I  [all.     We  feel  that  the  PKKMIKU  ought 
to  be  more  guarded  in 
iis  speeches.      Things 
ike    that     might    get 
tboufc. 


Since  Mr.  II  MI. WOOD, 
M.I'.,  lnis  stuled  in  the 
House  that  an  execu- 
tioner gets  double  fees 
for  banging  a  Scot,  it 
is  said  that  Scotsmen 
are  becoming  more  up- 
pish than  ever. 
s  * 

Le  Matin  says  that 
ENVER  PASHA  has  been 
crowned  King  of  Kurd- 
istan. It  serves  him 
right.  ^ 

It  is  rumoured  that 
Mr.  C.  B.  GOCHRAN, 
whilst  on  his  way  to 
America,  sent  a  wireless 
message  from  the  Mau- 
retania  to  the  English 


In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
MINISTER  OF  EECONSTRUCTION  said  it 
would  cost  five  thousand  two  hundred 
million  pounds  to  restore  the  devas- 
tated areas  in  France.  It  is  rumoured 
that  some  members  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net have  offered  to  show  them  how  to 

do  it  at  treble  that  cost. 
* .  * 

"Or  take  this  newly  discovered 
animal,  the  Brontosaurus,"  says  Mr. 
WALTER  WINANS  in  a  contemporary. 
We  are  sorry,  but  we  would  rather  not. 

jj; 

"  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  ferrets 
in  this  country  on  account  of  large 
numbers  lately  exported  to  Africa," 
complains  a  writer  in  a  sporting  paper. 
We  had  no  idea  that  the  Brontosaurus 
was  being  so  unmercifully  hunted. 

There  is  reported  to  be  a  shortage  of 
coppers  in  London.  The  explanation 
that  the  head-waiters  of  the  Savoy  and 


tickets  should  be  raised,  declares  Sir 
ALFRED  BUTT.  A  bachelor  uncle  writes 
to  say  that  he  has  just  raised  the  price 
of  ten  tickets  for  the  pantomime,  but 
that  it  was  only  just. 


V 


A  Sunday  paper  gossip  refers  to  a 
who   is    now    employed    as 
the  Law  Courts.     Influence 
again,  wo  suppose, 


barrister 
usher 


in 


*  * 

* 


V 


There  is  little  chance  of  cheaper  fish, 
says  a  weekly  paper.  Even  second- 
hand fish  is  said  to  be  fetching  very 
high  prices. 

;I- 

The   most    attractive  exhibit    at    a 

recent   show   of   Futurist   Art  was   a 

wonderfully  realistic  still-life  study  of 

a  railway  porter.       + 

'"* 

Goods  to  the  value  of  one  thousand 
pounds  have  been  stolen  from  a  Kilbui  n 
shop  by  a  gang  using  a  Ford  car.  It 




Press,  asking  to  be  informed  what  was 
the  amount  of  his  last  offer  for  the 
JAUI-ENTIEB-DEMPSEY  tight. 

*  * 

According  to  a  Naturalist  journal  a 
most  unusual  number  of  frogs  has  in- 
vaded gardens  and  orchards  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  month.  This,  we 
hear,  is  a  recognised  sign  of  the  approach 
of  Leap  Year. 

Will  the  gentleman  who  has  not  yet 
been  awarded  an  O.B.E.  please  com- 
municate with  Honours  Department 
(Retail)  not  later  than  Monday  next? 

"  Although  no  detailed  scheme  for  the  re- 
moval of  Billingsgate  Market  has  been  sub- 
mitted  to  the   Ministry  of  Food,  the  in 
suggestion  of  a  change  of  such  a  nature  has  at 
once  provoked  an  emphatic   'No'   '«"?»» 
branches  of  the  tnido  at  London's  great  fish 
depot."— Daily  Telegraph. 
A  bargee  who  heard  it  from  the  Surrey 
side  is  reported  to  have  swooned. 


VOL.  OLVIt. 
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THE    TALKING    CINEMA. 

A  RECENT  announcement  in  the  daily 
papers  states  that  a  Swedish  scientist 
has  perfected  a  talking  cinema,  in  which 
the  reproduction  of  sound  synchronizes 
with  the  action.  Of  course  the  idea  is 
not  new,  though  hitherto  none  of  the 
experiments  has  been  quite  successful. 
Mr.  Bertram  Boom,  the  managing 
director  of  Movieland,  Limited,  when 
interviewed  regarding  the  latest  dis- 
covery, gave  non-committal  answers ; 
but  he  was  more  communicative  to  a 
few  friends  one  evening  after  dinner. 

"  I'm  all  for  progress —mauve  dress- 
suits,  increased  referees'  fees  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said  ;  "but  I  wish 
the  venerable  Swede  had  left  the  picture 
proposition  alone.  When  I  heard  about 
1t  I  sent  for  Flickers,  my  producer. 

"'See  here,  Flickers,'  I  said,  'it's 
always  been  our  aim  to  move  so  far 
ahead  of  the  times  that  the  leaves  of  the 
office  calendar  get  singed  keeping  pace 
with  us.  We  've  got  to  be  on  this.' 

"  Flickers  chewed  his  gum  in  a  lateral 
direction  which  I  knew  meant  disap- 
proval. 

"'  Well,  what's  the  trouble?'  I  in- 
quired impatiently. 

"'Jest  this,'  he  replied  gloomily. 
'  We  've  got  the  finest  team  ever  from 
a  pictorial  standpoint,  but  vocally — 
well,  a  glee  party  from  Mudville,  New 
Hampshire,  would  sound  like  grand 
opera  to 'us.' 

"  'They  won't  have  to  sing,'  1  said. 

"'Thank  goodness  for  that.  But 
jest  talking  doesn't  help  us  any.  Take 
Kick  Keckless,  f  'i-instance,  who  features 
our  "  Mustang  Mike  "  series.  He 's  got 
a  face  that  might  have  been  chipped 
from  the  Kooky  sierras,  wears  fringed 
trousers,  sombreros,  lariats  an'  red 
liannel  shirts  like  they  've  growed  on 
him,  and  rides  and  shoots  equal  to  the 
hardest-bit  Texan  cow-puncher;  but 
when  he  starts  putting  over  larynx 
sounds  all  the  audience  '11  know  his 
accent  couldn't  come  from  anywhere 
but  Islington,  U.K.' 

"  '  He  can  learn  his  part,  like  it  stage 
actor.' 

" '  I  should  worry.  Stage  actors 
don't  have  to  get  it  over  the  footlights 
whilst  jumping  precipices  and  riding 
under  express  trains.  If  our  team 
have  to  start  thinking  about  vowel 
sounds  and  accented  syllables  they  '11 
lose  pep.  Besides,  what  about  Queenie 
Gibsmere,  the  Fascinating  Flapper? 
We  pay  her  a  million  dollar  salary 
becos  she's  got  the  soulfullest  eyes 
an'  dinkiest  dimple  in  Picturedom,  but 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  she  talks 
through  her  nose  an'  drops  aitches  till 
she  's  standing  knee-deep  in  'em  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes'  conversation.' 


"'I  know,  I  know!'  I  groaned. 
'  But  we  can't  afford  to  be  out  of  the 
movement.  I  '11  see  the  patentees  and 
arrange  a  trial  trip  on  a  scenario  of  our 
own  making.  We  won't  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  one  of  their  window-dressed 
productions.  Meanwhile  your  job  is 
to  engage  a  Professor  of  Elocution  and 
persuade  the  troupo  to  take  up  voice- 
culture.' 

"  A  week  later  Flickers  reported  pro- 
gress like  a  ship's  carpenter  announc- 
ing another  six  inches  of  water  in  the 
hold. 

"  '  Why  1  should  be  a  producer  when 
there '&  honest  work  to  be  got  loading 
coal  barges,  I  don't  know,'  he  said. 

"  I  broke  it  to  Hick  first.  '  My  dear  old 
ruminant,'  he  murmured, '  I  '11  drop  from 
parachutes  or  slide  down  avalanches, 
but  as  for  talkin'  I  'm  not  takin'  any." 
But  I  argued  till  I  persuaded  him,  an' 
now  he  's  studying  BUKT  HAUTE  and 
GEORGE  ADE  to  get  atmosphere  an' 
chewin'  filberts  to  harden  his  throat.' 

"  'And  what  about  Queenie?  '  I  asked. 
Flickers  groaned.  '  Diffidence  wasn't 
her  strong  suit.  "  I  'd  love  to  'ave  a 
peaking  part!"  she  said  when  I  told 
her.  "  I  've  often  thought  I  'd  make  a 
"eavenly  Juliet !  "  I  guess  you  knew 
what  you  were  about  when  you  pushed 
the  job  on  to  me  of  telling  a  pampered 
star  that  her  jewels  of  speech  want 
considerable  polishin'  up  and  re  settin' 
t>efore  we  could  exhibit  'em  to  the 
public ! ' 

"Flickers  grouses,  but  he  gets  things 
done,  so  I  let  him  have  his  head. 

"  Business  called  me  away  from  the 
studios  for  about  a  week,  and  when  I 
returned  Flickers,  looking  aged  but 
triumphant,  said  he  'd  succeeded  in 
reeling  off  a  few  hundred  feet  of  sound 
film  ami  was  ready  to  give  me  a  private 
view  that  minute.  'Right-o!'  said  I, 
.eading  the  way  to  our  private  theatre. 
I  'm  pressed  for  time,  so  just  reel  off  a 
bit  where  the  plot's  thickest,  and  we'll 
jive  our  decision  right  away.' 

"Flickers  having  arranged  thephono- 
raph  attachment  and  turned  down  the 
lights,  a  picture  was  projected  on  to  the 
screen  showing  Rick  and  Queenie  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  boundless 
prairie  that  we  rent  from  the  Eden  Gar- 
den City  Corporation.  Then  the  phono- 
graph started  buzzing  and  1  nearly 
'umped  from; my  seat,  for  it  sounded 
ust  as  though  the  figures  on  the  screen 
were  talking.  The  dialogue  went : — 

"  Rick.  I  'm  only  a  doggoned  ornery 
lead-beat,- Miss  Maisie,  but  I'd  stake 
ny  last  cent  to  call  you  my  own  prairie 
)lossom. 

11  Queenie.  Oh,  Mike,  how  I  'ave — 
have  longed  for  this  hour. 

"A  Voice.  Shassy  across,  Eick,  and 
put  a  strangle  hold  on  her,  and  we  '11 


have  the  sob  and  slow  music  busi- 
ness. 

"In  the  gloom  I  heard  Flickers  make 
a  profane  exclamation.  'The  Voice' 
was  his  ;  he  had  forgotten  that,  though 
you  may  put  blinkers  on  a  camera,  you 
can't  gag  a  phonograph.  The  film  went 
on  relentlessly : — 

"Hick.  Is  thab  sure  gospel,  Maisie, 
or  are  you  putting  a  bluff  on  me  ? 

"  Queenie.  My  own  'ero 

"  Operator.  Would  you  mind  backing 
a  yard  this  way,  Miss  Gibsmere  ?  You  're 
,'etting  out  of  focus. 

"  This  was  too  much  for  Flickers. 

" '  Switch  on  the  lights  and  shove 
something  down  that  blamed  buz/.y- 
motor's  throat ! '  he  shouted.  Then  he 
turned  to  me.  '  1  hand  in  my  resigna- 
tion, guv'ner.  I  'm  for  a  course  of 
finger- talking  at  a  deaf-mute  school  an' 
some  instruction  in  the  Morse  Code 
before  I  pose  again  as  a  producer  under 
these  conditions.' 

"  '  Don't  you  worry,  Flickers,'  said  I 
soothingly.  '  Come  round  with  me  to 
see  the  patentees.' 

"  '  What  for?"  he  cried,  clutching  at 
my  sleeve  in  despair.  '  Not  to  buy  the 
rights? ' 

"'No,'  I  answered.  'To  pay  them 
bush-money.'  " 

OUR  COMING  GUEST. 

SOON  will  the  parting  year  be  sped 

And  lips  shall  falter,  "  Fuit," 
Then  swift  proclaim  you  in  his  stead 

As  loud  as  they  can  do  it ; 
He  had  his  chance — for  him  '18 

Had  neatly  knocked  the  Bosch  out — 
Yetproved  the  merest  might-have-been, 

The  most  amazing  wash-out. 

He  promised  well — indeed,  too  much  ; 

Alackaday,  poor  fellow, 
Each  project  at  his  palsied  touch 

Turned  prematurely  yellow ; 
So,  as  he  passes  on  the  way 

All  years  must  tread  at  his  age, 
Thank  Heaven  I  '11  see  no  more,  I  say, 

His  sour  and  peevish  visage. 

And  you  ?  I  know  not  what  you  bring 

By  way  of  care  or  laughter, 
Until  you  too  have  taken  wing 

Up  to  old  Time's  hereafter; 
Mayhap  you  '11  set  a  tougher  task, 

With  strikes  and  such  in  plenty ; 
Still,  at  your  birth  this  boon  I  ask  : 

"  Be  sweet  as  well  as  '20." 


The  Housing  Problem. 

"  The  Surveyor  reported  that  he  had  written 

to  Mr. asking  when  he  would  be  taking 

up  his  duties  as  Town  Foreman ,  and  the  latter 

lad  replied  he  would  come  as  soon  as  the 
Council  could  find  him  a  house.  The  com- 

nittee  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
surveyor,  to  place  a  man-hole  at  the  junction 
of  Beach  and  Elton  Roads." — Local  Paper. 
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Local  M.I',  (to  Spokesman).  "WELL,  GENTLEMEN-,  WHAT'S  YHIS?     A  DEPUTATION?" 

Sjxikesinan.  "No,  SIR.     WE  ABE  THE  WAITS.     WE'VE  BEEN  PLAYING  HEBE  von  THE  LAST  TWO  WEEKS,  \xi>  WE'VE  CALLED 

M.P.  "WELL?"  Spokesman.  "WE'VE  COME "  M.I'. '"On,  I  SEE.     Yor  'VK  COMK  TO  .1  routiust: ! '' 


SPARE    THE    SLIPPER. 

I  BELIEVE  one  gets  hardened  to  it  in 
time.  I  have  heard  of  men  who  can 
use  a  slipper  on  their  offspring  while 
they  peruse  the  morning  paper. 

"  Where 's  Chris  ?  "  I  said  when  I 
reached  home. 

"  John,"  said  Joau,  "  he  's  been  very 
naughty  and  he  's  had  to  go  to  hed.  I 
told  him  I  should  tell  you  about  it." 

"  The  young  beggar  !  What 's  he 
been  doing?  " 

Well,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he 
had  been  running  amok,  and — well,  I 
realised  what  was -expected  of  me  as  a 
Man  and  a  Father. 

"  I  'II  go  up  and  see  him  at  once,"  I 
said  in  my  sternest  voice. 

Joan  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  began 
to  talk  hurriedly. 

"  I  think,  if  you  just  go  and  talk  to 

him — I:m  sure  he's  sorry,  really 

John,  you  won't— — 

"Woman,"  I  said,  "don't  he  weak 
and  foolish.  The  boy  must  be  taught 
discipline.  This  is  a  case  for  firm 
handling.  Once  we  overlook  this  ten- 
dency to  self-determination " 

As  I  went  upstairs  I  pictured  Joan, 
poor  girl,  with  her  head  in  a  cushion 


trying  to  stifle  the  sounds  of  anguish 
from  above.  But  I  pulled  myself  to- 
gether and  went  on. 

Outside  Christopher's  bedroom  I 
stopped  to  think.  How  should  I  tackle 
him  ?  What  was  the  correct  method  as 
laid  down  ?  A  few  quiet  words,  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  then — • 
hang  it  all,  a  slipper  seemed  a  hit  thick. 
Still  the  boy  must 

A  small  voice  called:  "Is  that  you, 
Daddy  ?  " 

Now  or  never.  "  Yes,  Christopher, 
it  is,"  I  said,  walking  into  his  room. 

"  Hoo  !  Doesn't  it  sound  funny  when 
you  call  rne  '  Christopher.'  Doesn't 
sound  like  me,  does  it  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not, "I  said  feebly;  "but  that 
doesn't  matter.  I've  come  to  talk  to  you." 

"  I  tJiottfllit  you  had,"  said  Chris. 
And  .then  after  a  long  pause — "  What 
shall  we  talk  about  ?  " 

I  felt  that  I  had  better  treat  this  as 
an  opening. 

"We  will  talk  about  a  little  boy 
whose  father  was  away  all  the  day 
working.  And  one  day,  instead  of 
trying  to  help  his  mother,  the  little 
boy " 

"  What  was  this  little  boy's  name?" 
asked  Chris  suspiciously. 


"  Never  mind  that  now." 

"  I»know." 

"  No,  you  don't." 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

Heavens,  this  wouldn't  do.  I  pulled 
myself  together. 

"  Stop  talking,  Chris,  and  listen  to 
me." 

"Bet  his  name's  'Chris,'"  said  a 
muffled  voice. 

"  Ah  !  "  I  said,  "  so  you  know  what 
I  've  come  to  say  to  you,  do  you?"" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  the  small  voice, 
grown  suddenly  serious. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Dunno,"  said  Chris,  beginning  to 
count  his  fingers. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  ought  to  be  very 
angry  ?  " 

"  Mother  's  been  that  already." 

"  Well,  aren't  you  ashamed  of  mak- 
ing Mother  angry'.' '' 

Christopher  came  out  from  the  bed- 
clothes and  sat  up  in  desperation. 

"  I  've  been  hein'  sorry  for  hours  and 
hours  and  hours,  but  there  wasn't  no- 
body here  to  see  me  doin'  it,"  he  said 
tragically.  And  then,  after  a  pause — 
"  Till  you  came  to  talk  to  me." 

Somehow  or  other  he  had  hold  of  one 
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of  my  fingers,  and  I  think  that 's  wlia 
did  the  trick,  really  ;  although  he  looko 
absurdly  small  in'bed,  anyhow. 

"Well,  wo '11  tell  Mother  ho\\  Borr 
you  are  and  then  forget  all  about  it,  ol. 
man.  But  it  mustn't  happen  again,1 
I  finished  weakly. 

Christopher  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  'N  could  I  have  a  drink  of  wate 
and  then  you  tell  mo  a  story  ?  " 
*  *  * 

When  I  went  downstairs  again  half 
an-hour  later  I  found  Joan  sitting  b\ 

*  i  /»  O         • 

the  fire. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  asked  brightly,  looking 
up  from  a  novel.    I  felt  she  had  hunll 
played  her  part.     I  coughed  slightly. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  have  am 
more  of  that  trouble  with  him.  I  've- 
er—settled with  him  all  right,  I  hope.' 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  have,  you  silly  ok 
deai-,"  said  Joan.  "I  've  been  listening 
outside  his  door  for  the  last  twontj 
minutes."  ____^_____ 

DANDIE   DINMONTS. 
PEPPER  or  Mustard — what 's  the  odds  ? 

Valiant,  varmint,  lithe  and  low, 
These  were  the  hounds  that  the  wise 

old  gods 

Took  to  their  hunting  an  aeon  ago ; 
These  when  the  wild  boar  stamped  and 

stood, 
These  when  the  gaunt  wolf  snapped 

at  bay, 

Grim  and  relentless,  rash  and  rude, 
Went  for  the  throat  in  the  Dandie 
way. 

Deep  in  the  slope  of  that  dome-like 

head, 
Under  that  top-knot  crimped  and 

curled, 

Surely  the  fighting  fire  was  fed 
Before  the  tires  were  cool  in  the 

world ; 
Surely  'twas  these  that  the  cave-men 

kept, 

Comrades  in  hunting,  sport  and  war, 
Sharing  the  shelves  where  their  masters 

slept, 

Tearing  the  bones  that  their  masters 
tore. 

No  ? — Well,  have  it  the  way  you  please; 
But  I  '11  wager  it  wasn't  a  show-ring 

Fox, 
Poodle  or  Pom  or  Pekingese 

That  bayed  the  mammoth  among  the 

rocks ; 
But  something  tousled  and  tough  and 

blue, 

Lined  like  a  weasel — arch  and  dip, 
Coming  up  late,  as  the  Dandies  do, 
And  going  right  in  with  the  Border 
grip.   W.  H.  0. 

"HOUSEHOLD  BniGADE  DRAGHOUNDS. 

.  .  .  the  check  was  at  Jones,  2nd  Life  Guards." 

Local  Paper. 
What  happened  to  JONES  ? 


Customer  (trying  mi  ready-made  dress).  "A  BIT  TIGHT  AT  THE  KIIOUI.DKU,  BUT  I  CAM 

ALTER  THAT  MYSKLK." 

Modiste  (graciously).  "If   YOU   DO   THE   ALTEBATIOX   YOUIISELF,    HODDOM,   THERE 

WILL    BE    NO   EXTKA    CHABUE." 


CHRISTMAS— AND  AFTER. 
A  YOUNG  lady  who  accidentally  stood 
mder  the  mistletoe  at  a  Christmas  Eve 
>all  writes  to  say  that  what  happened 
shocked  her  beyond  measure.  Nothing 
lappened. 

••:••  •:•  * 

Everybody   had   a    joyous  time   at 
hristmas,  says  a  news  item.   A  young 
riend  of  ours  writes  to  say  that  he  has 
nside  information  to  the  contrary. 

Anothercase  of  arson  is  reported  from 
'Jorth  of  the  Tweed.  A  Scotchman, 
inding  no  sixpence  in  his  helping  of 
lum-pudding,  deliberately  poured  an  in- 
lammable  liquid  on  it  and  set  it  alight. 
*  *  * 

Latest  reports  state  that  this  year's 
ixture  between  the  little  Kensington 
joy  and  the  plum-pudding  ended  in  a 


win  for  the  former  by  a  short  neck. 
Backers  of  the  pudding  claimed  a  de- 
cision in  their  favour  on  the  ground 
that  the  champion  had  put  away  a 
portion  of  the  pudding  in  his  cars ; 
but  the  referee  ruled  that  this  was  not 
intentional. 

*  *  * 
Though  at  home  and  in  the  midst  of 

the  family  circle,  ,  Smith  minor  once 
again  developed  home-sickness  shortly 
after  dessert  on  Christmas  Day. 

*  * 

"  One  of  everything,  no  matter  how 
tempting  the  array,  is  my  Christmas 
dinner  rule;"  so  Sir  CHABLES  GIBBS, 
ex-Mayor  of  Lambeth,  informed  a  news- 
paper man.  Several  puterfamiliases 
have  since  written  to  say  that  an  effort 
to  introduce  the  rule  at  their  own  boards 
resulted  in  a  very  noisy  altercation  as 
to  who  should  have  the  turkey. 
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Auntie.  "HAVE  YOU  BEAD  \bOCT  THAT  PRE-HISTORIC  MOXSTEB  WHICH  WAS  SUPPOSED  TO   HA\E   BECOME  >.XTIXCT  AGES  AGO,  BCI 

HAS  JCtT   BEEN   SEES    IS    CESTBAL   AFRICA?" 

Algy.  "YES — A  KISD  OP  RIP  VAN  WINKLE,  WASN'T  IT?" 

Auntie.  "WAS  IT?    OH,  I  THOUGHT  rr  WAS  SOMETHING  MCCH  LARGER  THAX  THAT." 


A    PATENT    AMATEUR. 

JUST  now  there  is  a  wave  of  inventiveness  passing  over 
the  country.  If  you  don't  believe  me  ask  the  Patent  Office. 
Perhaps  the  vast  army  of  people  who  first  thought  of  Tanks 
are  beginning  to  think  again.  Or  probably  it 's  a  sort  of 
germ  that  might  attack  anyone. 

Certainly  it  surprised  us  when  it  broke  out  in  William. 
Being  a  journalist,  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  given  to  deep  think- 
ing ;  and  when  he  began  to  be  abstracted,  profoundly  medi- 
tative, almost  sullen,  with  an  apparent  desire  to  be  alone, 
we  thought  at  first  it  was  the  onset  of  hydrophobia.  In  fact 
we  looked  it  up  on  the  back  of  the  dog-licence  to  make  sure. 

William's  remarks  now  became  irrelevant.  For  example, 
after  being  wrapped  in  silence  for  over  half  an  hour,  he  sud- 
denly flung  out  the  question,  "How  many  people  do  you 
know  who  possess  a  trousers- press?  " 

Faced  with  the  problem,  I  confessed  I  could  not  connect 
a  single  acquaintance  with  a  trousers-press.  "  Henry  hasn't 
got  one,"  I  admitted. 

"  Neither  have  I, "said  William ;  and  he  went  on  to  remark 
that  he  knew  many  men  in  many  walks  of  life,  and  only 
two  of  them  owned  a  trousers-press,  and  they  shared  it 
between  them.  Yet  the  inventor  of  this  apparently  neg- 
ligible article  had  made  a  small  fortune  out  of  the  idea. 

" If," concluded  William,  "you  can  make  a  small  fortune 
out  of  a  thing  that  you  can  dispense  with,  how  much  more 
can  you  make  out  of  something  that  you  can't  do  without  ?  " 

This  sentence  I  give  as  William  composed  it,  and  from 
its  construction  you  will  observe  that  he  had  ceased  to  be 
a  journalist  from  that  hour.  You  see,  when  you  're  an 


inventor  you  can't  be  anything  else.  It  takes  all  your 
time.  Judging  by  William's  procedure  you  must  sit  up 
experimenting  all  night  long  ;  you  lie  down  in  your  clothes 
and  snatch  a  little  sleep  at  odd  moments.  When  you  walk 
abroad  you  stride  along  muttering,  waving  your  arms  and 
bumping  into  people ;  you  forget  to  eat ;  your  friends  fall 
away  from  you.  Let  me  advise  parents  who  are  thinking 
of  a  career  for  their  sons  never  to  make  inventors  of  them. 
It  'a  a  dog's  life.  Far  better  to  put  them  to  something  with 
regular  hours,  say  from  10.30  to  4  o'clock,  which  leaves 
them  with  the  evenings  free. 

William  wouldn't  divulge  what  his  invention  was  because, 
he  said,  he  was  afraid  of  the  idea  getting  about  before  he 
took  out  the  patent.  He  merely  told  us  it  was  a  device 
which  no  man  living  could  do  without.  But  he  went  so  far 
as  to  show  us  the  inner  workings  of  his  discovery  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  It),  which,  not  knowing  what  they  were 
for,  rather  mystified  us.  I  know  there  was  a  small  suction 
valve  which  involved  the  use  of  water,  because  William 
demonstrated  to  us  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  said  afterwards  that  the  unexpected  deluge  that 
broke  over  the  politely  interested  faces  gathered  round  him 
was  merely  due  to  a  leakage  in  the  valve,  and  he  set  to 
work  to  repair  it  at  once. 

At  that  time  William  always  carried  on  his  person  a 
strange  assortment  of  screws,  metal  discs,  springs,  bits  of 
rubber  and  the  like.  He  pulled  them  out  in  showers  when 
he  took  out  his  handkerchief ;  they  dripped  from  him  when 
he  stood  up.  I  think  he  kept  them  about  him  for  inspira- 
tion. 

William  completed  It  in  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.     He 
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said  that  nothing  now  stood  between  him  and  a  vast  for- 
tune, and  in  a  rnood  of  reckless  generosity  he  promised  us 
all  shares,  which  tended  to  deepen,  if  that  were  possible, 
our  interest  in  the  invention.  Then  he  betook  himself  to 
the  Patent  Oflice. 

I  saw  him  the  following  day,  and  it  occurred  to  me  at 
once  that  all  was  not  well  with  William.  For  one  thing  he 
did  not  burst  in  unannounced  with  hair  dishevelled,  which 
seems  to  be  the  usual  way  for  an  inventor  to  come  into  a 
room  ;  he  entered  slowly  and  sat  down  heavily. 

"Is  anything  wrong  with  the  invention?"  I  asked. 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  mopped  his  brow. 
A  metal  disc  fell  out  and  rolled  unheeded  across  the  floor. 

"  Nothing  is  wrong  with  It,"  he  answered  dully. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  someone  else  has  thought  of  It 
before  you  ?  " 

"  Most  people  seem  to  have  thought  of  it."  He  paused 
and  absently  plucked  off  a  stray  piece  of  rubber  from  his  coat- 
sleeve.  "  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  America  in  1880. 
Then  a  large  colony  of  German  inventors  applied  for  the 
patent ;  a  body  of  Russians  were  imbued  with  the  idea ; 
several  Scandinavians  had  variations  of  it.  It  even  seems 
to  have  filtered  'into  the  brain  of  certain  West  African 

tribes;   and  as  late  as  1918  a  Czecho-Slovak "    He 

paused,  overcome  with  emotion. 

"  But  if  It  is  a  thing  man  can't  do  without,  why  haven't 
we  heard  of  it?"  I  demanded. 

"-Men,"  replied  William  sadly,  "seem  determined  to  do 
without  It.  They  don't  know  what  is  good  for  them." 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  head  with  the  light  of  enthusiasm 
in  his  eyes.  "By  the  way,  I  was  talking  to  a  chap  at  the 


Patent  Ollice  who  told  me  that  there 's  an  enormous  boom 
in  inventing  in  this  country  just  now.  I  'm  going  to  get 
a  good  article  out  of  it.  How  does  this  sound  :  '  Has  the 
War  Made  us  Inventive?'  with  a  catchy  sub-heading  like 
•Patent  Officials  Snowed  Under'?  1  tell  you  it's  good  stuff." 
I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  William  had  become  a 
journalist  again. 

THE   WOES  OF  A  GEORGIAN. 

I  KNOW  a  most  gifted  young  Georgian  hard 
Whose  fate  from  the  first  has  been  cruelly  hunl, 
For,  though  he  performs  most  anarchical  feats, 
His  early  admirers  compared  him  to  KEATS. 

So  to  rescue  their  minds  from  fatuity's  brink 
He  wrote  in  vers  libre  a  fantasia  on  Drink  ; 
But  his  eulogists  found  in  its  atmosphere  drub 
A  wonderful  spirit  resemblance  to  CHAMIU:. 

But  the  climax  was  reached  when  he  published  a  book 
In  unscannable  verse  called  "The  Bongs  of  a  Crook," 
And  an  erudite  scribe  in  Tlie  Times  (the  Lit.  Supp.) 
Compared  him  to  VILLON.    That  filled  up  the  cup. 

Then  he  penned  a  strange  ode  on  the  beauty  of  Tan],  -, 
So  outi'6  it  grievously  shocked  Mr.  SHANKS, 
Till  the  LAUREATE  found  that  its  metrical  plan 
Was  forestalled  by  an  ode  of  the  reign  of  QUEEN  ANM:. 

I  have  tried,  not  in  vain,  so  1  fervently  hope, 
To  solace  his  soul  with  this  comforting  dope : 
"  They  may  find  your  psychology  Plesiosaurian, 
But  they  new  can  say  that  you  'ro  Early  Victorian." 
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COMEDIES  FOR  COSTUMIERS. 

THE  quaint  old  idea  that  the  play's 
the  thing  has  long  been  demode.  To-day 
the  only  thing  that  counts  is  the  dresses ; 
the  pic's  of  comedies  are  just  so  many 
clothes-dummies,  and  it  is  the  costumier, 
and  not  the  author,  who  should  by  right 
be  called  before  the  curtain.  All  this 
makes  it  the  more  astonishing  that  the 
dialogue  takes  no  cognisance  of  an 
actress's  frocks  ;  that  the  real  essentials 
of  a  play  are  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  is  by  way  of  an  attempt  to 
correct  this  curious  conspiracy  of  silence 
that  the  following  skeleton  of  a  costume- 
comedy  is  obtruded : — 

SELF-EXPRESSION. 

ACT  I. 
SCENE. — Lady  Cecilia's  drawing-room, 

Enter  a  parlourmaid,    ushering    in 

Miss  Browne-Jones  and  an  attendant 

gentleman. 

Maid.  I  '11  tell  Lady  Cecilia  you  're 
here.  [Exit. 

Miss  Browne- Jones.  How  surpris- 
ingly well  that  girl's  dress  fits  !  It  posi- 
tively might  have  been  cut  in  Bond 
Street.  How  do  you  like  my  squirrel 
cap,  Jim  ? 

Jim.  Charming,  charming.  Er — 
about  this  little  affair 

Miss  B.-J.  It  suits  me,  doesn't  it? 
Fur  is  so  endearing,  I  always  think. 

Jim.  Top-hole.     I  say 

Miss  B.-J.  And  what  about  my  coat  ? 
Isn't -that  little  intervention  of  mole 
absolutely  it  ? 

Jim  (absently).  H'm — yes.  Did  you 
say  it  was  found  in  the  dustbin  ? 

Miss  B.-J.  My  coat !  In  the  dustbin ! 

Jim.  No,  no.  The  letter  from  Lord 
Smallhold  to  Lady  Cecilia. 

Miss  B.-J.  Oh,  that.  Yes,  in  the 
dustbin.  So  like  Sir  Maurice  to  go 
prying  about.  But  Cecilia  doesn't  know 
he  knows,  you  know. 

[They   discuss  the   incriminating 
letter,  which  is  unimportant  from 
our  point  of  vieiv. 
Enter  Lady  Cecilia.     She  is  wearing 

a  fascinating  little  frock  of  henna- 
coloured  tricolettc  that  is  characterised 

by  a  marked  simplicity  deceptive  only 

to  the  ignorant. 

Miss  B.-J.  (with  a  little  shriek  of 
delight).  My  dear  Cecilia !  Where  did 
you  get  it  ? 

Jim.  Gowned  to  perfection  as  usual, 
Lady  Cecilia. 

Lady  Cecilia.  That 's  too  sweet  of 
you,  Jim.  How  are  you  both  ?  (In 
response  to  Miss  B.-J.'s  hungry  gaze) 
Bather  nice,  isn't  it? 

Miss  B.-J.  (an- e- struck).   Nice !  It 's 
inspiring.   Your  dressmaker  is  a  genius. 
[At  this  point  <h»  audience,  refer- 
ring to  their  programmes  for  the 


name  of  the  costumier  and  find- 
ing they  cannot  sec,  will  make  a 
mental  note-to  look' again  when 
the  lights  go  up.  Meanwhile 
trifling  affairs  are  discussed  on 
the  stage. 
Enter  Sir  Maurice,  a  heavy-looking 

man  of  about  fifty. 

Sir  Maurice  (after  the  usual  greetings, 
playfully).  Miss  Browne-Jones,  I  can 
see  you  have  been  shopping  in  Paris. 

Miss  B.-J.  (gratified).  Wrong  again. 
I  got  these  at  a  little  place  in  South 
Doulton  Street. 

Sir  M.  Another  triumph  for  home- 
grown industries. 

lie-enter  Parlourmaid. 
Maid.   Please,   m'  lady,   may  Cook 
have  a  word  with  you  ? 

Lady  C.  Certainly.  (Exit  parlour- 
maid. To  the  others)  Excuse  me,  but 
she  '11  give  notice  if  I  don't  go  at  once. 
[Exit  Lady  Cecilia.  When  she 
re-enters  Miss  Browne-Jones  and 
Jim  have  left  and  Sir  Maurice 
is  alone.  Lady  C.  is  garbed  in 
a  dazzling  tea-gown  of  golden 
tissue  that  peeps  out  provoca- 
tively from  a  veiling  of  flame- 
coloured  chiffon.  It  is  held  at 
the  waist  by  a  plaited  belt  of 
purple,  green  and  orange  silk, 
culminating  in  a  jade  ornament. 
The  seams  are  emphasized  by 
beads,  which  repeat  themselves 
delightfully  on  her  shoes.  The 
resulting  effect  is  such  a  master- 
piece of  daring  yet  harmonious 
colour  -  blends  that  Sir  Maurice 
and  the  audience  forget  all  about 
the  Cook. 

Sir  M.  Hullo !    That 's  new,  eh  ? 
Lady  C.  Of  course  it 's  new. 
Sir  M.  (walking  round  her).  It 's  a 
very  remarkable — er — creation,    is   it 
not? 

Lady  C.  Very.  You  see,  dear,  you  're 
so  impossibly  bourgeois  that  it 's  up  to 
me  to  do  my  little  best  to  brighten  the 
fireside,  isn't  it  ? 

SirM.  Quite,  quite.  Especially  when 
coal  is  so  scarce.  Very  thoughtful  of 
you,  I  'm  sure. 

Lady  C.  Marguerite  says  I  have  a 
positive  gift  for  wearing  expensive 
frocks.  And  one  mustn't  hide  one's 
gifts,  must  one  ? 

Sir  M.  (suddenly  remembering  the 
plot,  sternly).  No,  nor  one's  letters 
— in  the  dustbin. 

Lady  C.  (turning  white,  if  possible). 
In  the  dustbin? 

CURTAIN. 
ACT  II. 

SCENE. — Miss  Browne- Jones's  drawing- 
room  at  tea-time.  Miss  Browne-Jones 
strikes  therightnotewithablackvelvct 
frock  whose  sobriety  is  only  relieved 


by  brick-red  buttons.    Mrs.  Vaughan- 

Smith  has  an  air  of  chic  in  her  seal 

icrap  with  kimono  sleeves  combined 

with  a   black  satin  hat  underlined 

with  gold  lace. 

Miss  Browne- Jones.  Yes,  the  poor  dear 
has  taken  refuge  with  me.  Sir  Maurice 
said  such  things — about  Lord  Small- 
hold,  you  know — she  was  quite  shat- 
tered. Have  you  seen  her  latest  after- 
noon gown  ? 

Mrs.  Vaughan- Smith.  No.  Has  she 
brought  it  with  her  ? 

Miss  B.-J.  Naturellement.  Oh,  you 
should  see  it  1  It 's  in  copper-beech 
crepe  do  chine,  and  the  folds  are — I 
can't  describe  them — they  just  twine 
themselves  round  your  heart !  And  the 
sleeves  are  the  merest  reminder.  I  do 
so  hate  sleeves  that  shout  out  they  're 
there ;  don't  you? 

[Enter  Lady  Cecilia,  wearing  the 
gown  in  question.  She  stands 
gracefully  in  the  doorway  for  a 
second  or  tivo. 

Miss  B.-J.  There!  Now  isn't  it ? 

Mrs.  V.-S.  (solemnly).  I  have  some- 
times dreamt  of  frocks  like  that. 

Lady  C.  (looking  as  fresh  as  paint).  I 
didn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night.  I  was 
too  harassed.  So  I  planned  out  four 
new  evening  gowns.  When  one  is 
really  unhappy  what  can  one  do  but 
dress  ? 

Miss  B.-J.  What,  indeed  ! 

Enter  Lord  Smallhold. 

Mrs.  V.-S.  (tactfully).  I  must  be 
going. 

Miss  B.-J.  (fretfully).  I  "11  see  you  out. 
[Exeunt  Mrs.  V.-S.  and  Miss  B.-J. 

Lord  Smallhold  (cautiously).  Is  that 
—do  you  call  that  a  dress  ? 

Lady  C.  It 's  an  afternoon  gown. 
Do  you  like  it  ? 

Lord  S.  (despondently).  It's  too 
wonderful. 

Lady  C.  Why  "  too  "  ? 

Lord  S.  Could  you — would  it  be  pos- 
sible  ?  But  no,  the  supposition 

is  absurd. 

Lady  C.  Do  go  on. 

Lord  S.  Could  you — for  my  sake — 
dress  on  three  hundred  a  year  ? 

Lady  C.  (staggering).  Three  hundred  1 
Three  hundred  !  ! 

Lord  S.  I  couldn't  afford  three  thou- 
sand. 

Lady  C.  (in  a  fainting  condition). 
Three  thousand ! 

Lord  S.  Help  !     Water  ! 

[Household  rushes  in. 
CUKTAIN. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE. — Lady  Cecila's  draining -room. 
Lady  Cecilia  is  discovered  pacing  to 
and  fro.  This  occupation  shoirs  off 
her  evening  gown  to  great,  advantage. 
It  is  redolent  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  with  its  coy  flounces  and  silk 
ruches,  and  is  carried  out  in  rose-pink 
taffeta,  A  few  moments  should  be 
allowed  for  applause  on  the  rise  of 
the  curtain.  Sir  Maurice  is  icatching 
her  with  anxious  devotion. 

Lady  Cecilia.  You  never  expected  me 
to  dress  on  such  a  pittance.  Of  course, 
when  he  aaid  that,  I  knew  I  didn't  love 
him. 

Sir  Maurice.  Of  course. 

Lady  G.  It  isn't  that  I  mind  what  I 
wear,  really.  Last  year's  navy  serge 
dyed  red  would  do  quite  as  well  as 
far  as  I  'm  concerned.  But  one  must 
consider  the  people  who  toil  for  us, 
mustn't  one  ? 

Sir  M.  Of  course. 

Lady  C.  What  would  hecome  of  the 
artist  who  designed  this  very  frock  I 
have^n  ?  He  would  starve  if  some  of 
us  didn't  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  silhouette.'' 

Sir  M.  (greatly  moved).  Of  course. 

Lady  C.  And  you  like  me  to  be  the 
best-dressed  woman  in  London,  don't 
you  ? 

Sir  M.  (fervently).  Of  course. 

[They  embrace. 
CURTAIN. 


SONGS  OP  THE  HOME. 

I. — THE  EKTURN. 
This   is   a  song  for  the  weak-minded 

messy  men, 

Strong  silent  Hercules  isn't  concerned; 
This  is  the  lay  of  a  down-trodden  speci- 
men .  .  . 
"  Turn  again,  Whittington!"  .  .  . 

Whittington  turned. 
Said  I  to  my  wife 

(As  you  dare  not  do), 
"  I  'in  spending  my  life 

Submitting  to  you ; 
And  now  is  the  moment  for  taking  a 

stand; 

Assist  and  inspire  me  by  holding  my 
hand. 

I  'in  going  to  begin 

To  splash  it  about ; 
My  toes  will  stick  in 

And  I  shall  stick  out ; 
Henceforth  I  'in  determined  on  having 

my  say, 

And,  will  you  or  nill  you,  on  having  my 
way. 

"  You  '11  come  to  respect 

A  'Terrible  Him'; 

You  '11  come  to  reflect 

My  tiniest  whim  ; 


A  difficult  matter,  I  fancy  you  '11  find, 
When  I  have  your  habit  of  changing 
my  mind. 

"  I  mean  to  show  fight ; 
I  mean  to  be  strong ; 
I  '11  always  be  right ; 

You  '11  always  be  wrong ; 
A  frown  on  my  forehead  will  fill  you 

with  fear ; 

Oblige  me  by  learning  to  tremble,  my 
dear  .  .  ." 

The  trouble  was  mended 

Before  it  was  done ; 
Revolution  was  ended 

As  soon  as  begun  ; 
Her  smile  was  enchanting,  her  manner 

wa>>  firm  ; 

"  Is  this,"  she  demanded,  "  the  Turn  of 
the  Worm  ?  " 

Women  are  women,  and  who  trill  com- 
pete with  'em  .' 
Witches  are  either  succumbed  to  or 

bnrni'il. 
I  Terms  on  the  turn  1    Lor',  they  know 

how  to  treat  with  'em — 
"Turn  again,  Whittington!"  .  .  . 
Whitlinijton  turned. 

HENRY. 
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Tearful  Cook  (who  has  been  reprimanded).  "THE  PACT  is,  MUM,  YOU   DOX'T  LIKE  ME,  AND  CONSEQUENTLY  HOTHIN'  I  WAS  TO  DO 
;LDN'T  PLEASE  YOU — NOT  IK  I  WAS  TO  STAKD  ox  ur  'EAD,  IT  WOULDN'T." 


THE  CABINET  CABARET. 
WE  understand  that,  to  give  proof  of 
the  harmony  prevailing  in  Coalition 
circles  and  to  demonstrate  once  more 
that  age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale 
their  infinite  Variety  Entertainments, 
a  Grand  Concert  will  be  held  at  The 
Welsh  Harp,  Downing  Street,  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  the  provisional  programme 
of  which  is  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 

Overture. 

"  Everything  is  Speeches  down  in  Georgia." 
(Specially  arranged  for  wind  instruments). 
The  St.  Stephen's  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Song. 

"  If  I  were  the  only  Earl  in  the  World." 
Tlie  FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 

Recitation. 

"  Love  in  the  Spen  Valley." 

Captain  F.  E.  QUEST. 

Song. 
"  The  Knight  hath  a  thousand  I's." 

Sir  ERIC  GEDDES. 
Solo  on  the  Eucalyptus. 

"Noses  are  booming  in  Piccadilly." 

The  HisisTEr.  OF  HEALTH. 

Sketch. 

The  PHIME  MINISTER,  Mr.  BALFOUR  and  Mr. 
BONAR  LA  ir  will  appear  in  their  celebrated 
Song-scena  entitled 

"CADDIES." 
(New  costumes  and  scenery  have  been  speci- 


ally designed   for   this  performance   by  Mr. 
Walton  Heath  Bobinson.) 

Grand  Finale. 
"  Everything  is  Gedd-E/.z  now." 

The  Entire  Troupe. 

A  Fresh  Start. 
From  an  Indian  trade  circular  : — 

"  HONESTY  is  THE  BEST  POLICY. 
All  previous  Lists  are  hereby  cancelled." 

From  a  feuilleton  : — 

"  They  were  married  by  a  clergyman  from 
London,  a  thin  young  man,  who  wore  his 
sock,  always,  with  a  little  cape  to  it." 

Sunday  Paper. 

A  clerical  error,  no  doubt. 


"  A  boy  birched  at  Uxbridge  for  breaking  a 
railway  carriage  window  was  chased  and 
captured  by  the  engine  driver  on  the  return 
journey." — Evening  News. 

The  driver  seems  to  have  taken  rather 
a  mean  advantage  of  the  lad's  condition. 

From  a  letter  by  Mr.  EDEN  PHILL- 
POTTS  on  "The  Amenities  of  Dart- 
moor":— 

"  They  were  exceedingly  hard-headed  men 
who  said  they  could  build  a  small  dam  in  my 
knowledge  for  £17,000." 

We  ourselves  should  never  have  thought 
of  attempting  to  build  a  dam  in  Mr. 
EDEN  PHILLPOTTS'S  knowledge. 


WHATROTSKY. 

[Mr.  ROBEIIT  WILLIAMS,  of  the  Transport 

Workers'  Union,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 

In;  was  "looking  forward  to  the  date  when 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  .would  be  welcome  in  the 

trcets  of  Great  Britain."] 

THIS  noble-minded  patriotsky 
A  most  terrific  hunch  has  gotsky 
To  be  the  trumpeter  of  TBOTSKY. 

With  kindred  spirits  polyglotsky 
He  plans  to  make  things  somewhat 

hotsky 
For  all  who  do  not  take  to  TUOTSKY. 

Like  you  know  whom,  he  'd  "  sack  the 

lotsky ; " . 

His  motto,  password,  text,  whatnotsky 
Is  "  Down  with  everything  but  TROT- 
SKY ! " 

Palaces,  titles,  cars  or  yachtsky— 
For  these  he  does  not  care  a  jotsky ; 
He  simply  wants  to  welcome  TBOTSKY, 


Commercial  Candour. 

"  Special  Lines. — Heavy  Cotton    Blankets 
at  18/6  per  pair  (all  wool),  guaranteed." 

Provincial  Paper. 


"The  art  of  life  is  to  colour  the  world  ;md 
not  be  coloured  by  it." — Birmingham  Gazette. 

People  who  want  to  paint  the  town 
red  should  remember  this. 


THE   HOUSING   PROBLEM. 


PEACE.  "BUT   I   THOUGHT    I    WAS   TO    HAVE    GOT    INTO    MY   TEMPLE    LONG    AGO." 
THE  OLD  ARCHITECT.  "EXTEEMELY    SORRY,    MADAM— CONSIDERABLE    DIFFICULTIES    IN 
THE    BUILDING    TRADE.      HOPE    MY  SUCCESSOR    HERE    WILL    HAVE    BETTER    LUCK." 
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ESSENCE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
Monday,  Decemt-er  22nd. — Although 
this  was  the  eve  of  the  Prorogation, 
Parliament  was  unable  to  act  upon  the 
schoolboy  maxim,  "  Last  day  but  one, 
take  it  all  in  fun."  On  the  contrary, 
grave  events  \vere  under  discussion  in 
both  Houses.  In  the  Lords  a  harrow- 
ing tale  of  the  distress  in  Central 


His  speech,  if  not  lively  in  tone  or 
brilliant  in  style,  was  eminently  busi- 
-;e.  Almost  the  only  purple  patch 
was  a  quotation  from  Father  Fr. \VA- 
OAN,  formerly  Vice- President  of  Sinn 
Fein,  protesting  against  the  coercion  of 
Ulster.  As  little  but  the  unexpected  hap- 
pens in  Ireland  the  most  hopeful  feature 


of  Mr.  LLOYD  GEOBGE'S  scheme  is  that 
he  does  not  anticipate  a  welcome  for  it 

Europe  came  from  Lord  BBTCB,  and  |  from  any  Irishman.  Since  it  endows 
was  followed  bv  an  earnest  appeal  from  Ulster — a  new  Ulster  not  yet  geograph- 
Lord  READING  that  this  country, 
without  waiting  for  the  Allies, 
should  send  relief  to  Austria  In- 
felix.  Lord  CCKZOS  had  to  remind 
him  that  it  was  necessary  to  temper 
mercy  with  justice.  We  had  already 
spent  twelve  and  a-half  millions  on 
the  relief  of  European  distress  and 
must  think  a  little  of  our  own  needs. 

Taking  this  admonition  to  heart 
the  Peers  thereupon  gave  a  Second 
and  Third  Reading  to  the  Old  Age 
Pensions'  Bill,  despite  a  protest 
from  Lord  BUCKMASTEB.  He  was, 
I  think,  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Parliament  Act,  which  deprived  the 
Upper  House  of  all  power  over 
finance,  but  he  did  not  allow  that 
little  circumstance  to  deter  him 
from  rebuking  the  Government  for 
not  imposing  additional  taxation  to 
meet  the  ten  millions  a  year  thus 
added  to  the  national  expenditure. 

The  Commons  met  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  mingled  gloom  and  curi- 
osity. Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  Questions  on  the  Order  Paper 
testified  to  their  curiosity.  The 
gloom  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  re- 
cent distressing  events  in  Ireland. 
Viscount  CURZOX  endeavoured  to 
relieve  it  by  requesting  some  re- 
laxation of  the  liquor  restrictions 
during  the  holiday  season ;  but  this 
gallant  attempt  to  increase  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Two  weary  hours  were  spent  in 
the  almost  mechanical  process  of 


agreeing  to  the  Lords'  amendments 
to  the  Electricity  and  Housing  Bills 
(why  doesn't  the  House  take  its  non- 
contentions  business  as  "  read  "  ?),  and 
Members  were  already  pretty  well  tired 
when  the  PBIME  MINISTER  rose  to  make 
yet  one  more  attempt  to  settle  the  Irish 
Question,  which  has  baffled  all  his  pre- 
decessors for  more  than  a  century.  It 
.  was  plain  that  he  "felt  his  position 
acutely."  Probably  he  missed  the 


Dora.  "Do    TOC    TBUCK   YOC    CIS   GET   HE 
SAFELY?" 

P.C.  La*.  "  SOBKT.  ilCJJ,  I  "D  HAVE  LOVSD  TO  CAKBT 
YOU  OVtB,   BUT  I'M   SOT  ALLOWED  TO." 

Mr.  BOSAK  LAW  was  refused  permission  to  carry- 
over the  War  Emergency  Laws  (frmtinninrr)  mil  to 
next  Session.] 


challenging  interruptions  of  Mr.  DEVLDJ 
and  his  little  band  of  followers,  who  on 
this  occasion  were  ostentatiously  ab- 
sent Or  he  may  have  been  oppressed 
by  the  feeling  that  where  GLADSTONE 
failed  twice  and  Mr.  ASQCJTH  once  even 
he  might  not  succeed. 


ically  defined — with  a  Parliament  that 
it  does  not  want,  refuses  to  the  Sinn 
Femen  the  Republic  for  which  they 
profess  to  be  pining,  and  is  based  upon 
the  partition  of  Ireland,  which  every 
Southern  Irishman  positively  loathes, 
he  is  likely  to  be  justified  in  his  vaticina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  financial 
provisions  furnish  so  much  solid  pud- 
ding for  the  new  Legislatures  that  it  is 
possible  that  Irishmen,  who  are  not  all 
the  selfless  idealists  that  they  like  us 
to  imagine  them,  may  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  might  go  further  and 


fare  worse. 
It  was 


that  Sir  EDWARD 


CABSOX,  though  he  still  affirmed  that 
.  only  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  and 
drew  a  lurid  picture  of  what  might 
happen  under  a  Sinn  Fein  Administra- 
tion, did  not  absolutely  bar  and  bolt 
the  door  against  the  scheme,  but  gave 
an  assurance — very  necessary  in  the 
circumstances — that  he  was  not  "  try- 
ing to  discourage  the  PRIME  MINISTER. " 
He  was,  at  any  rate,  as  helpful  as 
Sir  DOXALD  MACLEAN,  who  thought  the 
PRIME  MINISTER  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  vaguely  urged  "  big  and  open- 
handed  action:"  or  as  Mr.  HEN- 
DERSOX,  who  still  hankered 
the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1914,  which 
no  one  in  Ireland  will  have  at  any 
price;  or  as  Mr.  ACLAND,  whose 
pious  hope  wast:  nFemers 

would  come  and  st  ate  their  position. 
General  CROFT  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Government  might  as  well  offer 
"a  pill  to  V- -  .5  this  scheme 

,  and  ye:  immediately 
afterwards  twitted  the  Unionists 
with  having  deserted  their  prin- 
ciples at  a  moment  when  they  had 
been  proved  overwhelmingly  right. 
Thus  the  scheme  was  born  into  a 
chilly  atmosphere,  but,  as  it  is  going 
into  cold  storage  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months,  that  may  not  matter 
much. 

Tvetday,  Decant-  Bar- 

ring a  few  Questions,  none  of  them 
of  vast  importance,  the  only  busi- 
ness before  the  Commons  was  the 
resolution  carrying  over  the  War 
Emergency  Laws  (Continuance) 
Bill  into  the  Session  of  1920.  This 
measure  was  intended  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  D.O.R- A.,  now  near- 
ing  her  allotted  span,  and  naturally 
created  no  enthusiasm  outside  the 
Government  Departments.  Even 
Mr.  BOXAR  LAW  added  to  his  plea 
of  necessity  a  hope  that  in  her 
next  incarnation  D.O.R. A.  would 
be  considerably  reduced  in  size. 

But  the  House  still  jibbed  at  the 
proposal,  and,  when  Mr.  HOGGE'S 
protest  was  endorsed  by  that  grave 
and  reverend  Tory,  Mr.  EVELYN 
CECIL,  Mr.  LAW  consented  to  withdraw 


his  motion,  on  the 
should  D.O.R.A.  still  be  wanted  next 
year,  the  process  of  resuscitation  should 
not  be  factiously  prolonged. 

The  Commons  then  repaired  to  "  an- 
other place,"  and  heard  the  LORD  CHAN- 
CELLOR (who  out  of  compliment  to 
Lady  ASTOB  addressed  them  as  "  Mem- 
bers"—not  -Gentlemen")  recite  the 
longest  Speech  from  the  Throne  on 
record.  _________ 

More  •  •  Spirit-Writing." 
"Saeh  was  Chads'   Bank  in  1S7».   when 
Charles  Dickens    wrote  the    'Tale    of    Two 
Cities.-  -— /o*n  o"  Lcu&m't 
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She.  "SHALL  WE  REVERSE? 


STRENUOUS    DAYS. 

WHAT  quiet  restful  times  they  seem 
as  I  look  back  at  them  now,  those 
moments  at  Shingle  -  sur  -  Mer,  when 
the  October  days  darkened  and  we 
played  together  after  tea  on  Satur- 
day afternoons,  Richard,  Priscilla  and 
I.  It  was  a  motor-bus  sometimes  that 
caught  our  dramatic  fancy,  the  cumber- 
some motor-bus  that  plied  all  summer 
between  the  coastal  towns;  there  would 
be  a  heavy  plunge  on  to  the  sofa's  fail- 
ing springs,  brisk  business  with  a  hand- 
bell and  some  "really"  tickets,  and 
then  "  a  accident,"  and  we  rolled  in  a 
happy  heap  on  the  floor.  And  when  I 
had  been  bandaged  with  handkerchiefs 
and  brought  to  the  sofa  hospital,  we 
would  put  out  in  the  sofa  -  boat  to 
sea,  the  weather  growing  rougher  and 
rougher  till  Eichard  stowed  signs  of 
acute  distress — a  powerful  rendering 
and  more  vivid  even  than  life,  as  all 
true  art  must  be — and  then  the  wreck 
came  and  we  tumbled  off  and  wallowed 
on  the  carpet  waves.  "  I  swimmin'," 
Priscilla  used  to  say  on  these  occa- 
sions. "  You  swim  too." 

A  gentle  over -arm  stroke  without 
any  leg-action  to  speak  of  was  my  idea 
of  the  thing,  till  Priscilla,  who  has  a 


YES.    IT'S  TIME  rov  TODK  A  TUBS  AT  HOLDING  UK  UP." 


very  masterful  mind,  besides  being  a 
very  good  drawing-room  swimmer  for 
a  child  of  three,  explained  to  me  forcibly 
that  I  had  got  to  do  my  bit.  That  is 
why  late  visitors  have  often  found  me 
prone  on  my  watch-chain  and  striking 
out  helplessly  like  an  impaled  beetle, 
with  the  end  of  a  piece  of  string  in  my 
mouth  to  drag  me  to  the  hearth-rug, 
which  was  the  pier  and  "  homo." 

It  was  bad  for  the  trousers,  per- 
haps, but  not  really  hard  work,  and  it 
called,  at  any  rate,  for  no  great  mental 
energy  or  nervous  strain.  And  in  Lon- 
don I  fancied  that  our  exercises  would 
be  milder  still.  The  great  city  would 
have  a  civilising,  refining  influence 
and  remove  the  last  trace  of  the  Viking 
touch  which  the  salt  air  had  imparted 
to  the  children's  minds.  Saturday 
evening  would  find  us  sitting  in  a  cosy 
room,  furnished  entirely  in  the  Cageby 
manner,  with  chintz  -  covered  chairs 
and  a  pale  green  carpet,  punctuated  at 
rare  intervals  byenormous  pink  flowers. 
On  one  of  those  flowers  would  be  the 
ball  of  blue  wool  which  connected  ulti- 
mately with  Araminta,  busily  knitting 
for  herself  the  sweetest  of  sweat — of 
jumpers,  I  mean ;  on  another  a  model 
of  the  Albert  Memorial,  which  Richard 
was  deftly  constructing  out  of  small 


pieces  of  scrap  -  iron  and  screws,  not 
once  mislaying  the  necessary  nuts. 
Upon  a  third,  at  her  little  stool  and 
table,  would  be  Priscilla,  poring  over  a 
large  book  which  contained  brightly 
coloured  pictures  of  cows  and  the  other 
more  sedentary  mammals.  And  upon 
yet  a  fourth,  sitting  elegantly  in  my 
own  armchair,  I  would  reflectively 
smoke  my  pipe,  gazing  ever  and  anon 
through  the  blue  wreaths  into  the 
glowing  heart  of  the  anthracite  stove. 

But  apparently  this  was  not  to  be. 
I  must  own  that  I  felt  a  preliminary 
qualm  when  Araminta  left  the  room 
just  after  tea  with  the  parting  words, 
"  By  the  way,  I  took  them  to  the  Zoo 
on  Thursday,"  but  I  was  still  prepared 
for  somnolence  and  peaco  when  the  first 
frightful  thump  at  the  door  came.  Then 
the  handle  turned  round  several  times 
rapidly  but  unsuccessfully,  and  the 
thing  burst  open,  followed  by  Richard, 
like  a  portion  of  a  5.9,  and  Priscilla, 
head-over-heels,  with  a  flushed  face  and 
the  tufts  that  are  training  to  be  curls 
already  shockingly  disarranged. 

"la  bad  lion,"  she  announced  on 
completing  the  second  revolution,  and 
Richard  shouted  simultaneously, "  And 
I  'm  a  rhinoceros,  and  you  're  a  buffalo, 
and  we  're  going  to  chase  you."  I  am 
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Nervous  Post- War  Sportsman. 

BBEAK  MY  NECK  THERE." 


'  OH   DEAIl,    OH  DEAB,   THESE   TAR  ROADS  I       I   MIGHT    ALMObT    AS    WELL    GO    INTO    THE    FIELD    AXD 


not  a  naturalist,  and  I  suppose  it  may 
have  happened,  at  some  time  on  the- 
prairies  or  pampas  or  wherever  this 
noble  creature  ranges  at  large,  that  a 
respectable  business  buffalo  coming 
home  at  the  week-end  has  been  pounced 
on  at  one  and  the  same  moment  by  a 
wicked  carnivore  and  a  raging  pachy- 
derm, and  had  his  tie  pulled  out  and 
his  hair  ruffled  and  his  collar  unbut- 
toned and  his  pipe  and  his  matches 
taken  away ;  but  it  is  a  very  exhausting 
experience,  and  I  was  relieved  when 
Eichard  suddenly  said,  "  Let 's  be  two 
monkeys  in  a  cage,  and  you  come  and 
look  at  us  and  put  your  fingers  through ; " 
and,  dragging  Priscilla  after  him  behind 
a  chair,  presented  absolutely  for  the 
first  time  on  the  same  bill  the  Borneo 
ourang-outang  and  the  wanderoo  ape 
from  Malabar.  My  howl  of  agony  fol- 
lowing a  severe  finger-bite  is,  I  flatter 
myself,  one  of-rny  cleverest  turns,  and  it 
had  eleven  encores  before  Priscilla,  with 
her  usual  abruptness,  said  firmly,  "  No 
more  monkey,"  and  Eichard,  fearful 
lest  the  good  work  should  fail  to  go  on, 
hastily  cried,  "  I  '11  be  the  keeper  and 
she  be  a  tiger,  and  I  leave  the  cage-door 
open  and  she  run  out  and  eat  you." 

I  have  every  admiration  for  Eichard 
as  a  stage  manager,  but  as  a  sportsman 
he  leaves  something  to  seek.  Was  it, 


I  ask  you,  quite  fair  to  shout  to  the 
infuriated  terror  of  the  jungle,  "  I  'in 
the  keeper,  Priscilla;  you  mustn't  touch 
me,"  and  leave  me  under  the  paws  of 
the  raging  animal  until  Araniinta  merci- 
fully entered  to  carry  it  away  to  bed  ? 
"  Good-bye,  Priscilla,"  I  called  as  she 
departed.  "  No,  you  can't  speak ;  I  've 
bittened  you  all  up,"  she  replied,  and 
added  with  a  face  of  seraphic  ecstasy 
as  the  door  closed,  "  And  the  blood." 

Can  you  wonder  that  I  compromised 
with  Richard  after  that  for  the  story 
of  Big  Glaus  and  Little  Glaus  and  Blue- 
beard twice  over  ? 

The  whole  matter  is  receiving,  as  they 
say  at  our  office,  my  most  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

I  seem  to  remember  faintly  being  con- 
ducted to  the  Tower  when  I  was  about 
four  years  old,  and  that  it  made  a  very 
great  and  ennobling  impression  on  my 
mind.  Perhaps  if  Araminta  would  con- 
sent to  take  them  there  some  time  next 
week  the  historic  atmosphere  of  the 
place  might  curb  their  wild  instincts 
and  elevate  their  thoughts,  and  we  might 
pass  on  to  some  quieter  amusement 
next  Saturday — a  little  thumb- screwing 
maybe  and  a  turn  or  two  of  the  rack, 
with  the  execution  of  ANNE  BOLEYN  or 
Sir  THOMAS  MORE  thrown  in.  I  do 
hate  children  to  be  rough.  EVOE. 


NIGHT-PIECE. 

THE  warm  flower-scented  breezes  blow 
Off-shore,  and  on  them  comes  the  slow 
Throbbing  of  drums,  of  dancing  feet, 
And  Island  singing,  dreamy-sweet ; 
Seawards  the  fisher-torches  glow. 

Her  anchor-flukes  in  coral  bite, 
In  coral  gardens  lily-white; 
Her  tracery  of  stays  and  spars 
Looms  like  a  black  net  filled  with 

stars 

Eaked  from  the  blue  and  glimmering 
night. 

Eobbed  by  the  reefs  of  all  their  ire 
Tired  waves  swing  shorewards  to  ex- 
pire— 

Smooth,  phosphorescent  hills  of  glass. 
She  lifts  to  meet  them  ;  as  they  pass, 
Dips  in  a  blaze  of  silver  fire. 

PATLANDKK. 

A  theatre  announcement  in  Baku : — 
"  THE  ENGLISH  BKIDEGEOOM  IN  CAUCASUS. 

Opera  3  Act  of  A.  Mabilian. 
The  act  of  English  Bridegroom  will  play  Mr. 

Kostanian  in  English  Language. 
Sirnphonical  Musician  group  by  the  steerage 

of  Anton  Mahilian. 

The  tickets  will  be  sold  in  the  Case  of  the 
Theatre." 

We  wish  Mr.  MAHILIAN  a  good  voyage, 
but  not  very  hopefully. 
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A    PANTOMIME    PROBLEM. 

CINDERELLA'S  SLIPPKK  FITS  SOMEBODY  ELSE'S  FOOT.     WHAT  SHOULD  THE  FAIRY  PRINCE  DO? 


WAIMTED-A    NEW    YEAR'S    GIFT. 

Mr.  Punch's  friends  are  already  aware  of  the  close 
interest  he  takes  in  the  Heritage  Craft  Schools  at  Chailey, 
Sussex.  In  1914  these  schools  were  concerned  with  the  care 
and  education  of  crippled  children,  and  during  the  War 
extended  their  work  in  many  directions  to  include  in  par- 
ticular the  treatment  of  children  suffering  from  Air-raid 
shock,  and  a  scheme  for  the  training  of  wounded  soldiers 
in  agriculture  and  various  handicrafts  during  their  conval- 
escence at  the  Princess  Louise  Military  Surgical  Hospital. 
The  crippled  boys  gave  up  their  buildings  to  the  wounded 
soldiers,  and  themselves  helped  largely  in  building  the 
Kitchener  Huts  to  take  their  place ;  also  by  their  own 
example,  which  showed  how  difficulties  could  be  bravely 
overcome,  they  taught  the  crippled  soldiers  what  forms  of 
happiness  and  service  were  still  possible  to  those  who  had 
lost  the  use  of  a  limb. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  enumerate  the  developments 
and  ambitions  of  the  Heritage  Colony.  Notably  funds  are 
needed  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Army  Children's  Homes, 
for  an  Operating  Theatre  in  the  Girls'  Hospital  and  for  the 
purchase  of  Army  Huts  and  additional  land.  A  sum  of 
;went,y  thousand  pounds  is  required  ;  and  Mr.  Punch  can 
ihiuk  of  HO  better  object  for  a  gift  at  this  season  of  giving. 
Very  sincerely  he  endorses  the  appeal  of  Princess  LOUISE, 
md  lays  stress  on  the  testimony  given  to  the  work  at  Chailey 
)y  the  Bishop  of  LONDON,  Surgeon-General  Sir  ALFRED 
SEOGH,  Major-General  Sir  EOBERT  JONES  and  Lieut.-General 
3ir  FRANCIS  LLOYD,  who,  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Kitchener  Huts,  said  :  "  Anything  that  can 
>e  given  in  the  way  of  help  or  of  money  will  be  thankfully 
•eceived  and,  I  can  assure  you,  will  be  faithfully  spent." 
Mr.  Punch  earnestly  begs  his  friends,  for  the  sake  of 


the  children  of  our  fighting  men,  to  send  a  New  Year's 
gift  to  Bishop  BROWNE,  2,  Campden  House  Road,  Kensing- 
ton, W.8;  or  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Miss  A.  C.  RKNNIE, 
The  Heritage  Craft  Schools,  Chailey,  Sussex. 

INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 

[The  Rat  Bill  comes  into  force  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  one  recalls 
regretfully  the  time  when  the  belief  prevailed  that  rats  could  be 
rhymed  to  death.] 

I  CAME  too  late  !     The  tears  sweep  like  a  tidal 

Wave  down  my  cheeks,  my  soul  is  wrapped  in  gloom, 

To  think  that  I  must  rest  unsought  and  idle 
In  what  would  once  have  been  a  poet's  boom  ; 

Had  I  but  lived  in  days  when  human  folly 

Believed  that  rodents  could  be  killed  by  rhyme, 

This  would  have  been  my  golden  chance,  and,  golly, 
I  would  have  had  a  time. 

The  summons  would  have  sounded,  and  upon  its 
First  note  I  would  have  hastened  to  the  fray, 

Forthwith  have  built  a  barrage  up  of  sonnets, 
Oped  rapid-fire  with  ode  and  roundelay ; 

Those  who  were  bent  on  turning  rats  and  mice  up 
Would  then  have  come  and  clamoured  round  my  door 

For  verse  (of  which  I  should  have  put  the  price  up 
And  blamed  it  on  the  War). 

Life  would  have  been  more  lucrative  and  sweeter 
In  those  old  days  when  I  'd  have  come  out  strong, 

Serenely  moulding  massacre  in  metre 

And  blandly  selling  sudden  death  in  song; 

Whereas,  alas  !  in  this  degenerate  season 
My  skill  is  not  considered  worth  a  rap, 

Less  even  than  the  art  of  putting  cheese  on 
The  hook  inside  a  trap. 
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OUR    BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By- Mr.  Punch's  Staff  of  Learned  Clerks.) 
You  may  experience  some  shock  of  .surprise  at  finding 
upon  the  title-page  of  Mount  Music  (LONGMANS)  the  names 
not  only  of  E.  CE.  SOMEHVILLE,  but  of  MAKTIN  Ross.  Miss 
SOMERVILLE  explains  the  mystery  by  a  prefatory  note  say- 
in"  that  the  book  was  planned  by  her  late  partner  and 
herself  some  years  ago,  and  put  aside  when  part-written 
for  other  work.  Do  not  suppose  however  that  you  will 
find  here  any  clue 'to  the  old  problem,  "Which  wrote 
which  ?  "  On  the  contrary,  the  joins'  are  as  imperceptible 
as  ever.  Mount  Music  has  little  in  common  (beyond  some 
breathless  runs  and  the  native  humour  of  its  peasantry) 
with  the  glorious  farce  of  the  ~ 
Flurry  Knox  books.  The  note 
of  it  is  far  more  restrained  ;  its 
twin  themes,  the  gradual  decay 
of  landlordism  (embodied,  at  its 
best,  in  the  lovable  but  ill- 
starred  household  of  Mount 
Music) ;  and  the  cleavage,  religi- 
ous, political  and  social,  inflicted 
upon  the  Island  of  Saints  by  its 
opposed  Churches.  There  is  a 
plot,  of  young  love  and  the  in- 
trigues of  vaulting  ambition ;  it 
moves  slowly,  as  suits  a  tale 
where  time  is  one  of  the  chief 
forces,  till  a  point  at  which  Miss 
SOMEKVILLE,  like  Fate,  has 
taken  the  abhorred  shears  and 
cut  without  warning  the  threads 
of  a  history  of  which  (as  she 
herself  says)  as  much  remains 
untold  as  has  gone  before.  For 
my  part  I  could  have  followed 
gladly  every  word  of  it.  There 
is  about  the  whole  book  a  quiet 
beauty,  a  wistfulness  even  in  its 
laughter,  and  above  all  a  sense 
of  quality,  as  impossible  to  mis- 
take as  to  define,  that  makes  for 
a  singular  refreshment  of  the 
spirit.  This  is  my  tribute,  a 
grateful  one.  As  for  charms  of 
detail,  I  leave  you  to  explore 
these  in  person ;  you  may  accept 
my  word  that  the  process  will 
be  a  pleasant  one. 


Captain  BENN,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
his  service,  tobk  a  critical  judgment  into  the  Army.  He  was 
not  impressed  by  "  spit-and-polish  "  as  the  best  means  to 
true  discipline.  He  was  profoundly  depressed  by  the  stifling 
of  real  initiative  in  both  officers  and  men.  "  Whatever 
future  photography  may  have  in  the  War  it  has  none  in  the 
Flying  Corps,"  was  one  of  several  dicta  of  the  kind  current 
among  the  mandarins  in  the  early  stages  of  the  War,  and 
the  author  gives  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  obstruction  which 
the  pioneer  flier  had  to  face  .  .  .  A  valuable  record,  admir- 
ably illustrated  by  the  author's  cameraatid  appropriate  maps. 

Mr.   MAURICE   HEWLETT  is  still  in  the  Saga  business. 
A  good  thing  for  us,  as  these  keen  airs  from  a  simpler 

world  have  a  very  tonic  quality. 
The  Outlaw  (CONSTABLE)  is  the 
story  of  Gisli  Soursson,  crafts- 
man and  warrior;  oiGraijflanks, 
the  sword  that  was  forged  into 
a  spear  and  brought  bane  to  its 
owner,  and  of  And,  the  noble 
wife  of  Gisli,  who  upheld  his 
honour  and  cleaved  to  him  in 
the  long  days  of  his  outlawry 
that  ended  with  his  life  sold 
dearly  in  a  splendid  fight  among 
the  hills.  Mr.  HEWLETT  has 
contrived  an  idiom  for  the  re- 
telling of  these  heroic  tales, 
which  avoids,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  tiresome  archaism,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  disquieting  mod- 
ernity. It  is  a  considerable  feat 
of  artistry.  I  think,  for  the  un- 
learned, such  as  myself,  it  would 
be  useful  if  some  details  of  com- 
parative chronology  were  vouch- 
safed us  in  an  appendix.  But 
perhaps  the  transcriber  feels 
that  these  are  dateless  stories, 
best  left  in  their  sublime  detach- 
ment. I  note,  by  the  way,  early 
authority  to  confirm  some  of  us 
in  our  more  reckless  habits  of 
speech :  "  Let  you  and  I  weld  a 
new  sword  out  of  this,"  quoth 
Thorgrim  Bottlenose,  a  well-bred 
sportsman  of  the  period. 


Salesman.  "  You  MUST  EXPECT  TO  PAY  A  LITTMS  MORE  FOR 
CLASS,  SIB.    BOTH  THESE  BIRDS  WEIIE  SHOT  BY  M.P.'s." 


That  phrase  of  Parliamentary  debate,  "  The  honourable 
and  gallant  Member,"  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  appro- 
priateness to  Captain  WEDGWOOD  BENN,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C., 
whose  In  the  Side  Shows  (HODDEK  AND  STOUGHTON)  is  a 
modest  record,  lightened  by  humour  and  relevant  observa- 
tion, of  excellent  fighting  service.  A  sitting  Member  and 
junior  Whip,  not  much  short  of  forty  and  untrained  to  arms, 
might  well  have  found  arguments  for  standing-to  on  the 
home  front.  However,  October,  1914,  found  him  in  the 
Middlesex  Yeomanry ;  April,  1915,  in  Egypt ;  August  of  the 
same  year  in  Gallipoli,  in  the  thick  of  that  mournful  enter- 
prise. After  the  evacuation  he  wangled  a  transfer  to  the 
R.N.A.S.,  serving  under  Commander  SAMSON  in  Palestine 
and  Arabia  and  doing  patrol  work  in  the  Mediterranean; 
in  1917,  making  yet  another  change  of  status  by  transferring 
to  the  E.A.F.,  he  was,  after  getting  his  wings,  engaged  in 
observation,  photographic  and  bombing  work  on  the  Italian 
front,  carrying  on  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Armistice. 


I  welcome  a  novel  by  Miss 
MILLS  YOUNG  as  I  would  a  friend 
who  brings  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  common  sense 
and  level-headedness.  She  knows  South  Africa  as  well 
as  I  know  her  books  about  it,  and  without  any  of  the 
obtrusiveness  of  a  professional  propagandist  she  has  a  way 
of  directing  one's  thoughts  steadily  towards  the  difficulties 
besetting  that  country.  She  does  so  again  in  The  Dominant 
Race  (HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON),  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  many  of  her  readers  will  be  so  intrigued  by  the 
story  that  they  will  have  no  attention  to  spare  for  such 
troublesome  things  as  problems.  For  my  taste,  however, 
the  love-story  is  rather  damaged  by  having  for  its  hero  one 
of  those  strong,  reserved,  devastatingly  capable  men,  with 
whom  my  encounters  in  real  life  are  so  grotesquely  few 
when  compared  with  the  opportunities  I  have  been  given 
to  meet  them  in  fiction.  But  perhaps  this  is  no  great 
matter  in  a  novel  by  Miss  MILLS  YOUNG,  for  whatever  her 
characters  may  be  like— or  unlike — her  descriptive  powers 
remain. 
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TIME    AND    THE    HOUR. 

THEY  were  sitting  together  to  see  the  New  Year  in— the  Old  Man  with  the  Scythe  and  the  Young  Follow 
with  the  Hump. 

"  So  after  all,"  said  the  Junior,  "  the  world  didn't  come  to  an  end  on  the  17th  instant,  as  they  proinise.l  us." 

"No,"  said  Time,  without  enthusiasm;   "I've  got  another  reprieve." 

"  I  don't  seem  to  catch  the  right  note  of  joyous  relief  in  your  tones,"  said  Mr.  Punch.  1  'm  afraid  all 
this  worry  about  a  fourth  dimension  has  added  to  your  cares.  I  should  hate  to  be  called  a  fourth  dimension. 
What  you  want  is  a  little  rest.  Why  don't  you  follow  the  fashion  and  strike?  Why  don't  you  down  scythes?' 

"It  would  be  indecent"  said  the  Antique  with  some  dignity.     "I  belong  to  one  of  the  public  services." 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  striking,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  new  gospel  according  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  nation's  necessity  is  their  opportunity." 

"Perhaps,  like  the  railwaymen,  I  should  find  I  wasn't  quite  so  indispensable  as  I 

approve  of  strikes  in  public  services ;  and  if  I  were  a  Government  I  should  know  how  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
fact  is  you  don't  treat  these  people  as  public  servants.  You  should  give  them  better  conditions  than  they  can  get  in 
private  service,  and  to  these  special  privileges  there  should  be  attached  special  obligations.  Nobody  is  compelled 
to  be  a  miner  or  a  railwayman  or  a  transport-worker,  and  if  a  man  chooses  to  join  one  of  these  public  services 
he  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  conditions  must  be  accepted,  and  that  for  the  period  of  his  engage- 
ment it  is  just  as  illegal  for  him  to  strike  or  desert  as  it  would  be  in  the  fighting  services." 

"  Very  sound,"  said  Mr.  Punch ;  "  and  the  discipline  we  learned  in  the  War  ought  to  come  in  iisefi 

"I  should  like  to  believe  it.     But  I  see  very  little  sign  of  any  such  lesson  having  been  assimilated, 
taught  us   many   other  things   much   more  easy   to  retain   than   discipline.     You   can't   take  a  plain   law-abiding 
citizen  out  of  his  daily  routine  and  teach  him  to  throw  bombs  at  other  people's  heads  and  stick  bayor 
people's   gizzards   without  leaving   him   a  little  restive,. a   little  dissatisfied   with   the   excitement  afforded 
relatively  unemotional  life  to  which  he  returns.      And  it   is  not   only  the  fightmg-man   who  has  had 
standards  rudely  shaken ;   you  have   all  suffered  from  War-shock,  and  you  have  not  yet  recovered  you 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  "  it  wouldn't  be  possible  for  you  to  take  a  year  off   and  1 
to-ni«ht  and  wake  up  on   New  Year's  Day,  1921,  to  find  that  some  good  angel-or  perhaps 
choii°of  them— has  carried  on   for  us  while  we  slept,   and  got  through  all  the  heavy   business  which  makes   me 
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shudder  when  I  read  the  agenda  far  1920.  You  see,  it's  the  transition  period  which  is  so  difficult;  it  is  so  hard 
to  be  off  with  the  Old  World  before  you  are  on  with  the  New." 

"  I  have  heard  much  talk  of  New  Worlds  since  I  began  to  take  notice,"  said  Father  Time  a  little  wearily. 
"Like  the  gentleman  in  A  Soul's  Tragedy  I  have  known  many  leaders  of  revolt.  I  have  seen  tyrannies  overthrown 
and  worse  tyrannies  set  up  in  their  place.  And  I  have  known  many  wars  that  were  to  end  all  war,  and  they 
didn't.  You  do  well  to  be  glad  that  for  a  while,  perhaps  for  a  generation,  you  have  secured  peace  for  your 
land  ;  that  is  a  great  achievement;  but  there  is  something  more  to  be  done  before  the  Millennium  is  announced. 

"I  don't  suppose  any  nation  has  ever  had  such  a  chance  as  you  have  been  given.  But  do  you  look  like 
usin«  it?  You  would  be  indignant  if  I  told  you  that  you  are  lacking  in  gratitude  to  your  dead.  But  all  this 
breathless  race  for  wealth  and  luxury,  this  hunger  for  just  any  diversion  that  may  distract  you  from  the  memory 
of  the  past  few  years  (I  am  told  that  no  novel  or  play-  or  picture-palace  film  has  a  chance  of  popular  success 
to-day  if  it  touches  upon  the  War) — is  this  your  best  response  to  their  sacrifice? 

"I  was  never  of  those  who  imagined  that  the  War  would  make  much  change  in  men's  natures.  Natures 
are  not  easily  changed.  You  throw  a  rock  into  a  pool  and  it  is  convulsed  to  its  depths,  but  the  waves  soon  pass 
into  ripples  and  the  ripples  die  away,  and  the  pool  remains  unchanged.  Its  water  is  not  turned  into  dry  land, 
or  wine,  or  anything  else. 

"According  to  the  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  (whose  own  Republic,  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  rest, 
threatens  to  be  as  late  for  the  Peace  as  it  was  for  the  War)  the  Allies  were  out  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  But  safe  against  what  ?  Against  autocracy  ?  Good.  But  who  is  to  make  it  safe  against  itself  ? 
I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Sanctity  of  Labour  (meaning  the  theory  of  it,  or  a  particular  class  that  appropriates 
its  name),  but  very  little  about  the  Sanctity  of  Work  (meaning  the  Actual  Thing).  Yet  it  is  by  its  work,  and 
little  else,  that  a  nation  grows  to  greatness.  If  Germany  could  have  forgone  her  military  ambitions  and  been 
content  to  go  on  working,  within  a  decade  or  two  she  could  have  had  the  world  at  her  feet.  And  unless  you 
challenge  her  in  the  lists  of  Labour  she  will  yet  have  the  w  orld  at  her  feet ;  for  she  knows  how  to  work,  as  you 
don't;  she  knows,  as  you  don't,  how  to  spurn  delights  and  live  laborious  days;  and  that — far  more  than  her 
army — is  what  made  her  great  and  will  make  her  great  again." 

What  defence  of  his  country  was  on  the  lips  of  Mr.  Punch  may  be  conjectured  but  will  never  be  known, 
for  at  this  point  the  midnight  bells  began. 

"There  goes  the  Old  Year,"  said  Father  Time,  "and  I  must  fly.     I'm  always  flying." 

"Good  speed  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  "and  a  better  New  Year  than  you  seem  to  expect.  And  let  me 
thank  you  very  much  for  doing  most  of  the  talking.  I  generally  have  to  do  it  myself.  As  a  set-off  let  me 
present  you  with  a  book  of  my  own  words,  which  contains  the  accumulated  wisdom  that  has  flowed  from  my 
pen  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  months.  I  do  hope  you  won't  find  it  too  cheerful  for  your  taste.  You  see  we 
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other,  I  trust  that  you  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  my 
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When  Claudia  Smites  345 

(lAHVKY,  MlSS  IN  A 

Holiday  Tosh    , 208 

Uuflectionsof  GwendolunGwynn  3:28 
Then  and  Now 56 

GIELOUD,  MBS.  H.  L. 
Local  Colour 3K 

GILUIAN,  CAPT.  W.  H. 

L.S.S.(Tbe) 224 

Regimental  Hockey   

GLASGOW,  MBS.  ROBEBTSON 
Unconscious  Art 405 

GLKAVE,  E.  T. 
Effort(The)   182 

GRAVES,  0.  L. 

Arion  Redivivus  

Delectable  Discoveries 436 

Diary  of  a  Montessorian  (The) . .  258 

Divine  Disquiet  '  116 

Emancipation  of  Youth  (The) . .  374 

Holiday  Notes  ISO 

Law  and  Letters 49 

Lest  We  Remember 39C 

Letters  that  help  us 


Paris  Model  i  The)  403 

Profiteer's  Friend*  (The) 103 

Re-mobbed 83 

Retreat  of  the  Red  Pack  (T!,. 

Saving  Grace  (A) 3K1 

"Smile  on  the  Face  of  the  ii^n-"  .vti 

Too  Good  for  Belief  4&I 

\  ifl.irniiil  Victim   63 

V ..  itinif  for  the  U.8.A 42! 

Wanted— A  Sharp  Tonic 171 

OWNSENI),  F.  H. 

Another  Frog-and-Bull  Story   . .  163 

l)i  livcrer  (The) 303 

Hazard  (The) ls:i 

Old  Woman  of  the  Sea  (The) —  143 


Millennial  Minstrelsy   TO 

Music  in  the  ItoWag-Foi 449 

New  Homine  Orchestra  (The)  . .  '>r> 

Puff  Oblique  (The) 85 

Valedictory 156 

Woes  of  a  Georgian  (The)  547 

GREENLAND,  GEORGE 
Ups  and  Downs    05 

GUTIIRIE,  ANSTKY 

Cinema  Habit  (The) 168 

Covered  Tracks    3Jb 

HASHIM,  A.  G. 
Golden  Promises 236 

HASTINGS,  B  M. 

Hot-Air  Force  (The)  162 

Peter  Grown  Up 196 

HENDERSON,  MIES  M. 
Recidivists 147 

UEBDEBT, LIEUT.  A.  P.,  R.N.V.R. 

Cure(The)  i46 

Heirloom  (The). i68 

Living  Wage  (The) 200 

l'ii-nic(The)  210 

Propheteers  (The) 347 

Seats  of  the  Mighty  (The;    337 

HODOKINSON,  T. 

Cold  Comfort 488 

Danger  in  Numbers  447 

Industrial  Depression  665 

Line  of  Succession  (The) 270 

Old  Spirit  (The)    137 

Passing  of  Emma  (The) 393 

To  a  very  old  friend 165 

HOLMSS,  CAPT.  W.  K. 

Colonel's  Ki»  (The) 336- 

Horse-Marine  Chauffeur  (A) 169 

Lighter  Liaison  Officer  (The)    . .  : 

Revolutionary  (A)   : 

Two  Wanderers  in  Russia 146 

Wool  Gatherer  (The) 4J6 

HOPKINS,  E.  T. 
Verses    inspired  by  the  Pnssjv 
foot  Muse 158 

BOPWOOD,  REAB-AD.MIBAL  R.  A. 
Standard  Ship  (The) 84 
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